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Jesus  sends  us  out 
with  permission  to  fail 


Being  disciples  does  not  promise  one  un- 
beaten season.  Just  as  there  are  ways  to 
live  that  teach  the  world  about  Jesus,  so 
there  are  uniquely  Christian  ways  to  fail. 


\3 


For  nearly  all  of  our  lives,  we  begin  by 
picturing  in  our  minds  a  certain  ideal 
that  we  hope  for,  long  for,  and  pray  for. 
It  is  the  am biguities  inherent  in  every  situation,  and      We  enter  our  schooling,  our  marriages,  our 
it  is  my  utter  inability  to  make  an  absolutely  clean         vocations  as  parents,  our  jobs,  with  "Prince 
v.  decision,  that  keep  me  running  back  to  my  Savior.  Charming  and  Snow  White"  dreams. 

But  things  do  not  always  turn  out  the  way 
we  plan.  Instead  of  being  characterized  by  a 

  fairy  tale  life  of  "happily  ever  after."  most  of  us 

ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  end  up  more  like  Garrison  Keillors  "We're  still 

married." 

An  open  letter  to  my  daugh-  In  light  of  these  lofty  expectations,  when  the 

ter  to  consider  the  journev  6     id*al  does  not  come  to  pass-when  health  fails, 

when  careers  do  not  work  out.  when  we  sutler 
as  spouses  or  parents  or  children  or  friends  or 
Perspective:  Some  aspects  students— rather  than  seeing  these  events  as 

of  the  UN  we  can  support  8      part  of  our  lot  as  human  beings,  we  too  often 

tend  to  beat  up  on  ourselves  pretty  badly.  Or 
Bridging  the  Sundav-Mondav'  gap  worse,  some  of  us  descend  into  a  deep,  dark 

, ,     -  -ft<  :v,tt^tVa  „ ,  •  _        o     hole.  At  such  times  we  tool  as  though  we  have 

the  focus  of  94  MEDA  convention  ...  9     .        ,      ,  , •  ■  \    .  „ 

been  abandoned  by  our  divine  I  reator  because 

of  our  obvious  unworthiness. 
West  Coast  MCC  urges  Even  as  we  read  Scripture,  we  tend  to  filter 

welcome  of  immigrants  10     out  the  humanness  of  the  people  in  its  pages 


by 

Michael 
Chandler 


We  live  in  a  time  that  makes  it  difficult 
to  remember  that  when  God  calls  us  to 
be  disciples,  it  is  a  call  to  faithfulness, 
not  necessarily  a  call  to  be  successful. 


and  read  into  them  a  perfection  that  is  not 
there  at  all.  All  of  our  heroes  and  heroines  in 
the  Bible  were  broken,  stumbling,  fallen  peo- 
ple, very  much  like  us.  All,  that  is,  except  Je- 
sus— and  even  in  his  case  we  would  need  to 
qualify  in  what  sense  we  mean  it  when  we  say 
that  he  was  perfect. 

His  perfection  may  have  had  more  to  do  with 
the  completeness  of  his  compassion  and  grace. 
Even  more  with  Jesus'  complete  trust  in  God 
and  willingness  to  do  all  that  God  required. 
Treating  others  in  a  certain  way  which  re- 
vealed the  nature  of  God  and  demonstrated 
divine  priorities,  such  as  caring  for  people 
before  things  or  offices  or  power  or  place. 

Certainly  Jesus'  perfection  was  not  the 
sort  that  enabled  him  to  make 
everything  straight  everywhere  he  went. 
Nor  was  it  even  to  get  everyone  to  hear  and 
accept  his  gospel  message.  If  success  in  all 
endeavors  is  the  way  we  measure  perfection, 
then  we  must  say  that  the  Lord,  like  all  of  us, 
fell  short. 

Jesus  was  not  able  to  make  everything  well 
for  all  people.  Jesus  was  not  able  to  make 
himself  understood  by  everyone.  Jesus  was  not 
able  to  make  everyone  like  him.  But  you  and  I 
lay  these  expectations  squarely  on  our  own 
backs.  Such  expectations  often  drive  us  into 
despair. 

We  live  in  a  time  that  makes  it  difficult  to 
remember  that  when  God  calls  us  to  be  peace- 
makers and  disciples,  it  is  a  call  to  faithfulness! 
It  is  not  necessarily  a  call  to  be  successful.  The 
one  who  comes  up  with  the  plan  and  calls  us  to 
our  tasks  as  disciples  is  able  to  handle  the 
success  part. 

In  Mark  6:1-13,  Jesus  returns  home  after  a 
series  of  amazingly  successful  stops.  He  was 
able  to  work  many  miracles  and  get  people  to 
hear  and  receive  his  message.  Now,  perhaps  in 
search  of  some  comfort  and  rest,  he  journeys 
back  to  his  own  hometown.  But  what  he  finds 
among  his  old  friends  is  not  comfort  and  affir- 
mation. Instead,  they  are  appalled  that  he 
would  dare  speak  to  them  as  though  he  had 
authority,  as  though  he  knew  something  they 

had  missed.  "They  took  offense  at  him  And 

he  could  do  no  deed  of  power  there.  .  .  .  And  he 
was  amazed  at  their  unbelief." 

Here  is  a  sort  of  failure  in  Jesus'  ministry. 
But  this  apparent  failure,  this  unbelief,  in  no 
way  deters  Jesus  from  his  mission.  In  fact,  it 
serves  as  a  model  for  his  disciples  as  Jesus 
sends  them  into  the  world  to  spread  the  word, 


the  good  news  of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Jesus  sends  them  out  to  help  and  to  do 
good,  to  heal  and  cast  out  demons,  and  call 
others  to  enter  into  God's  kingdom.  But  they 
would  fail.  Not  always,  but  nevertheless  fail- 
ure, imperfection,  would  be  part  of  their  minis- 
try. Part  of  who  they  are  as  God's  chosen  in- 
struments. 

However,  they — and  we — are  not  to  get  too 
hung  up  on  failure.  There's  much  to  do,  and  the 
time  is  too  short  to  be  held  back  for  too  long 
where  the  message  we  have  been  given  to  share 
has  not  been  accepted.  We  do  not  fight,  we  do 
not  declare  war  on  those  who  "take  offense,"  as 
they  did  with  Jesus,  to  the  mission  we  have 
been  given.  But  there  comes  a  time  when  we 
must  "shake  the  dust  from  our  feet"  and  get  on 
with  our  mission. 

Jesus  knew  that  without  this  strong  directive 
some  of  us  would  spend  a  lifetime  in  Naza- 
reth— a  lifetime  in  a  futile  effort  to  share  what 
will  never  be  accepted  there.  Jesus  commis- 
sions his  disciples  and  sends  them  out  with 
permission  to  fail.  He  knew  that  failure  would 
be  a  recurring  part  of  their  ministry. 

The  standards  of  absolute  suc- 
cess and  perfection  to  which 
many  of  us  hold  do  more  to 
destroy  than  to  give  birth. 

Being  disciples  does  not  promise  us  one  long 
unbeaten  season.  Just  as  there  are  ways  to  live 
that  teach  the  world  about  Jesus,  there  are  also 
ways  to  fail  that  are  uniquely  Christian. 
Failure,  or  what  futurist  Don  Michael  calls 
"error  embracing,"  is  going  to  be  a  big  part  of 
any  Christian's  ministry. 

Let  us  not  misunderstand.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  discipleship  is  free  of  great  personal  ef- 
fort. Nor  am  I  saying  that  we  need  not  continue 
to  progress  in  our  journey  in  personal 
faithfulness.  Nor  am  I  saying  that  we  should 
cease  from  striving  to  be  completely  filled  with 
God's  Spirit.  When  we  experience  the  unlimited 
grace  of  God,  each  forgiven  soul  will  try  for  a 
lifetime  to  please  the  one  who  has  bestowed 
upon  us  the  priceless  gift  of  life. 

But  the  standards  of  absolute  success  and 
perfection  to  which  so  many  of  us  hold  our- 
selves destroys  more  than  it  gives  birth.  It  dis- 
courages more  than  it  encourages.  It  binds  up 
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more  Lhan  it  turns  loose,  and  il  imprisons  more 
than  il  sets  free.  Such  standards  of  perfect  ion 
and  success  are  more  from  Satan  than  they  are 
from  God.  They  serve  to  shame  and  discourage 


us. 


Recently  my  friend  Kandy  King  and  his 
family  paid  us  a  visit.  When  Randy  was 
considering  joining  Philippi  (W.Va.)  Men- 
nonite  Church,  he  took  a  long  time  making  up 
his  mind.  The  reason  was  that  he  was  not  sure 
that  he  could  embrace  Jesus'  call  to  nonvio- 
lence. 

Cecilia,  his  wife,  told  me  during  this  time 
that  she  found  Randy's  hesitation  strange.  She 
said  that  more  than  anyone  that  she  has  ever 
known.  Randy  was  a  natural  born  man  of 
peace. 

But  my  friend  Randy  is  deteriorating  physi- 
cally because  of  the  effects  of  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease. He  has  thought  about  taking  his  own  life; 
he  does  not  want  to  be  a  burden.  But  the  other 
night  he  sat  at  our  table  and  said  he  has  come 
to  realize  that  God  has  important  things  to 
teach  him  through  this  disease.  Randy  has 
come  to  know  that  it  is  through  brokenness  and 
clinging  to  God  that  one  moves  closer  to 
wholeness. 

Randy  is  my  dearest  friend. 

In  2  Corinthians  12:2-10  Paul  talks  about  his 
own  wish  for  perfection.  But  he  came  to  realize 
that  perfection  was  not  his  to  obtain.  "A  thorn 
in  my  flesh,  a  messenger  from  Satan  has  been 
given  to  me."  Was  this  a  physical  weakness? 
Was  it  a  disfigurement?  Was  it  a  temptation,  a 
need  for  success,  or  a  bad  temper?  Was  it  an 
obsession  for  control,  or  a  sexual  longing?  We 
can  only  guess. 

But  of  this  imperfection  he  says,  "Three 
times  I  appealed  to  the  Lord  about  it.  that  it 
should  be  removed  from  me,  and  the  Lord's 
answer  was,  'My  grace  is  sufficient  for  you,  for 
power  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.'  So  I  will 
boast  all  the  more  gladly  in  my  weakness,  so 
that  the  power  of  Christ  may  dwell  in  me. 
Therefore,  I  am  content  with  my  weaknesses, 
insults,  hardships,  persecutions,  and  calamities 
for  the  sake  of  Christ;  for  whenever  I  am  weak, 
then  I  am  strong." 

Our  weaknesses,  our  imperfections,  and 
our  failures  keep  us  running  back  to  our 
Savior.  It  is  the  ambiguities  inherent  in 
every  situation  and  every  decision  I  make,  it  is 
my  utter  inability  to  make  an  absolutely  clean 
decision  that  keep  me  running  back  to  Christ 


and  t  hrowing  myself  at  his  feet.  There  I  cry 
out .  "( )h,  I  /ord,  have  mercy  on  me,  for  once 
again  I  have  fallen."  It  is  the  bitternweel 
awareness  of  my  longing  to  be  faithful  to  the 
one  whom  I  love  more  than  life,  and  yet  the 
realization  that  at  my  best.  I  continue  lo  fail, 
which  keeps  me  clinging  to  the  grace  of  (  iod 

Failure,  t  he  kind  t  hat  we  sir  in  .l<  -u  <A 
Nazareth,  and  Paul,  with  his  thorn,  is  part  of 
our  commission  as  disciples.  Not  because  we 
wish  for  it.  The  thorn  pains  us  until  we  wish 
more  than  anything  to  be  rid  of  it. 

But  it  is  Satan's  wish,  not  God's,  to  discour 
age  us  and  drive  us  into  despair  over  our  im 
perfections  and  failures.  The  cross  was  meant 
to  be  a  failure.  But  through  the  cross  God  says 
to  each  of  us  in  our  struggling  efforts  to  live  as 
disciples  to  go  out  into  the  world  with  our 
imperfections  glaringly  apparent,  knowing  "My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  you.  .  .  .  When  I  am  weak, 
then  I  am  strong." 

In  the  resurrection  we  hear  God  saying  loud 
and  clear,  "Power  is  made  perfect  in  weakness." 

Michael  Chandler,  his  wife,  Linda,  and  two 
children  (Valerie  and  Nathanael)  live  in  Albu- 
querque, N.M.,  where  Michael  has  served  as 
pastor  of  Albuquerque  Mennonite  Church  for 
two  years.  Prior  to  this  he  was  pastor  of  Philip- 
pi  (W.Va.)  Mennonite  Church. 
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The  Secret  of  the  Old  Graveyard 

by  Susan  Kimmel  Wright 

Why  do  Nellie's  parents  have  to  be  so  different?  Now  they  want  to  go  to  Colombia 
to  adopt  a  little  boy.  But  there  are  other  things  to  worry  about.  Someone  is 
sneaking  into  the  graveyard  behind  Nellie's  house  at  night. 
Paper,  $5.95;  in  Canada  $8.50. 

Death  by  Babysitting 

by  Susan  Kimmel  Wright 

Most  teenage  girls  babysit,  but  only  Nellie  and  Peggy  end  up  with  an  aban 
doned,  abused  baby  and  a  visit  from  the  police!  Here  is  a  lesson  about  the 
value  of  life  and  the  meaning  of  real  love.  A  sequel  to  The  Secret  of  the 
Old  Graveyard. 

Paper,  $5.95;  in  Canada  $8.50. 

The  Mystery  of  Sadler  Marsh 

by  Kim  D.  Pritts 

illustrated  by  Matthew  Archambault 

Matthew  spots  strange  tracks  in  the  marsh  near  his  home  which  turn  out  to  be  the 
beginning  of  an  exciting  adventure  involving  poachers  and  turtles. 
Paper,  $4.95;  in  Canada  $7.10. 

Where  the  Eagles  Fly 

by  Ruth  Nulton  Moore 

Both  Greg  and  the  Captain  are  like  crippled  birds.  Movement  from  foster 
home  to  foster  home  has  made  Greg  lonely  and  wary.  He  is  so  tired  of 
being  the  new  boy  on  the  block.  Old  age  and  poor  health  have  left  the 
Captain  with  little  joy  except  fading  memories.  Then  they  meet.  And  risk 
disaster  as  they  search  for  the  place  where  the  eagles  fly. 
Paper,  $5.95;  in  Canada  $8.50. 

We  Knew  Jesus 

by  Marian  Hostetler 

Here  are  14  Bible-based  stories  from  young  people  who  met  Jesus.  They  see 
Jesus  bringing  health  to  body  and  spirit:  Miriam,  Jesus'  little  sister,  watching  him; 
Janna,  restored  from  death;  Joanna,  seeing  her  dad  crucified  with  Jesus;  and  others 
Paper,  $5.95;  in  Canada  $8.50. 
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Mo  ■    Slabaugh,  in  There  He 
Goes,' Soya  One  . . .  (Aug  30), 
addressed  numcroiiH  issues 
mam  ..I  us  arc  unci anforl  able  with 
And  he  did  so  iu  a  very  engaging 
manner, 

Slabaugh's  wry  sense  of  humor  is 
evident  as  he  raises  several  pert  un  til 
issues:  (a)  When  do  I  say.  "No,  it's  lime 
to  let  go,"  when  considering  cost  ly 
health  can  '.'  (h)  When  do  I  define  m\ 
wishes  about  my  death'.'  (<■)  W  hen  do  I 
'"build  my  own  casket 

It  has  been  said  that  Americans  are 
the  only  people  on  earth  who  think 
that  death  is  optional.  We  need  to  inte 
grate  the  concept  of  death  expressed  by 
Tngore,  a  Hindu  poet: 

"Death  belongs  to  life  as  birth  does. 
The  walk  is  in  the  raising  of  the  foot  as 
in  I  he  laying  of  it  down." 

It  is  only  by  facing  our  own  death 
that  we  can  truly  live  now. 

Esther  E.  Hackman 

Woodstock,  III. 

I am  concerned  about  the  Mennonite 
church's  views  about  the  U.S.  wel- 
fare system.  As  someone  who  was 
on  welfare  at  one  time,  I  have  a  differ- 
ent view. 

The  current  welfare  system  is  an 
insult  to  women.  It  gives  them  no  in- 
centive to  pursue  higher  education, 
which  would  give  them  financial  inde- 
pendence. Rather,  too  many  marry 
upon  completing  high  school,  end  up 
divorced,  and  have  to  go  on  welfare  to 
survive. 

The  welfare  system  is  also  an  insult 
to  children.  It  encourages  them  to 
coast  through  life  rather  than  better 
themselves.  For  too  many  children, 
welfare  becomes  a  way  of  life. 

The  welfare  system  is  also  an  insult 
to  men.  It  separates  them  from  the 
family  unit.  When  the  current  system 
was  first  instituted,  families  could  not 


receive  welfare  if  there  wen-  a  man  in 
the  hoUHehold  ThuM  rnan>  men  had  to 
leave  their  fa nnh cm  if  they  were  to 
survive. 

I  have  long  admired  Mennonite*  for 
their  self-reliance.  I  joined  the  (  bun  h 
to  be  part  of  something  of  which  to  I*- 
proud  after  suffering  the  indignities  of 
being  on  welfare.  Mut  now,  I  munt  say 
that  I'm  embarrassed  to  belong  to  a 
group  of  people  that  have  disinherited 
their  tradition  and  prostituted  them 
selves  to  the  state. 

Few,  if  any,  dyed-in-the -wool  Men 
nonites  have  been  on  welfare  Other 
wise  they  would  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
devastating  effects  the  system  can 
have  on  a  family.  And  they  would 
never  approve  of  the  current  U.S. 
welfare  system. 

Barbara  HollenbdUgh 

Connell.sville,  Pa. 

Tf  merging  the  Mennonite  ( 'hurch 
I  and  the  General  Confer. 
JL nonite  Church  causes  us  to  dl 
national  lines  stronger,  then  we  should 
call  what  we're  talking  about  division 
and  not  merger.  Strong  national  lines 
between  the  U.S.  and  Canada  weaken 
the  whole. 

One  reason  I  have  given  for  not  par- 
ticipating in  war  is  because  I  belong  to 
a  cause  that  is  worldwide,  knowing  no 
boundaries.  Whatever  we  do  in  merger, 
let's  strengthen  this  aspect  of  our 
church.  We  need  to  accept  those  in 
other  nations.  And  they  need  to  accept 
us. 

■J.  Paul  Kauffman.  Sr. 
Harrisonburg,  \'a. 

Gospel  Herald  welcomes  letters  in 
response  to  our  content.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  no  more  than  three  to  four 
paragraphs.  Send  them  to  'Readers 
Say,  "Gospel  Herald.  616  Walnut 
Avenue,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


Life  with  an  awareness  of  God: 

An  open  letter  to  my  daughter 


What  draws  me  to  this  journey 
is  the  sense  that  it  will  lead  me 
'home. 9  It  will  take  me  where  I 
should  be,  where  I  want  to  be. 

by  an  anonymous  father 


Dear  Deborah, 
This  journal — and  the  book  which 
comes  with  it — are  an  invitation,  an  invi- 
tation to  start  a  journey  which  I  hope  and  pray 
you  will  continue  as  long  as  you  live. 

I  don't  know  if  you  are  ready  for  this  journey 
now.  I  know  I  wasn't  when  I  was  your  age.  In 
fact,  I  didn't  really  begin  in  just  this  form  until 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  What  I  am  talking  about 
is  the  journey  of  seeking  to  know  both  yourself 
and  God  more  fully  through  regular  times  of 
reading,  reflection,  prayer,  and  writing. 

I  had  started  this  journey  a  number  of  times 
earlier,  but  each  time  I  soon  abandoned  it.  I 
don't  really  know  why — I  got  busy;  I  never 
found  a  good  regular  time  and  place  to  do  it  so 
it  never  had  a  routine  spot  in  my  day;  I  didn't 
have  guides  in  the  form  of  devotional  books 
which  spoke  meaningfully  to  me;  I  didn't  have  a 
"guide" — a  person — with  whom  I  talked  about 
this  journey  regularly.  Perhaps  I  just  wasn't 
ready  for  the  journey,  not  propelled  enough 
from  inside  myself  to  want  to  take  it.  So  I  never 
found  those  times  to  really  nourish  myself. 

All  of  this  is  to  say  that  I  will  understand  if 
you  find  that  now  is  not  the  time  for  you  to  be- 
gin this  journey.  But  I  want  to  offer  you  the 
invitation  (not  the  demand!)  and  to  encourage 
you  to  begin  because  I  sense  you  might  be 
ready.  You  are  a  wonderfully  thoughtful,  ma- 
ture, sensitive  person,  wrestling  with  important 
things. 


I  also  invite  you  to  start  the  journey  because, 
even  though  I  have  only  begun  it,  I  can  already 
see  that  it  promises  to  be  a  wonderful  experi- 
ence. I  can  feel  this  journey  pulling  me  toward 
being  more  fully  the  kind  of  person  I  most  deep- 
ly want  to  be — one  who  cares  for  others,  one 
who  lives  life  in  awareness  of  others  and  of 
God. 

You  and  the  others  in  our  family  know  how 
far  I  am  from  being  that  kind  of  person.  So 
often  I  respond  in  irritation,  anger,  frustration, 
or  tiredness.  So  often  I  am  preoccupied  with  my 
own  priorities.  I  ask  your  forgiveness  again  for 
the  ways  in  which  I  fail  to  love  you  well. 

But  despite  all  my  failures,  I  sense  in  myself 
a  movement  toward  loving  you  better.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  whatever  movement  there  has  been  is 
because  I  have  regularly  taken  time  for  this 
journey.  I  simply  have  found  that  when  I  start 
my  day  by  reading  the  Bible  and  some  medita- 
tions, by  praying  and  by  writing  about  my  feel- 
ings and  my  hopes — the  things  I  really  care 
about — I  often  (not  always!)  see  you  and  others 
around  me  in  a  different  way.  I  sometimes  be- 
gin to  really  see  you  as  the  incredible  treasures 
that  you  are,  instead  of  as  irritants,  distrac- 
tions, or  troublemakers.  And  I  know  I  have 
often  responded  to  you  more  lovingly  than  I 
would  have  if  I  had  not  started  my  day  in 
prayer  and  meditation. 

I have  also  discovered  that  the  journey  is  nur- 
turing something  in  me.  It  is  meeting  a 
need  which  I  feel.  I  find  that  I  want  to 
return  to  this  journey. 

I  think  what  draws  me  to  it  is  the  sense  that 
this  journey  is  the  one  which  leads  "home."  It 
leads  me  to  that  place  where  I  sense  I  should 
be,  where  I  most  want  to  be,  where  I  am  most 
authentic.  It  calls  me  to  see  what  is  most  im- 
portant, not  only  what  happens  to  be  going  on. 
It  always  makes  me  feel  a  desire  for  a  closer 
sense  of  God's  presence;  it  always  raises  for  me 
questions  of  priorities,  of  how  I  spend  my  life's 
energies.  This  journey  draws  me  to  my  center 
instead  of  toward  all  those  things  which  dis- 
tract me  from  what  is  essential. 

It  is  because  of  my  feeling  that  this  journey  is 
central  to  what  is  important  in  life,  that  it  leads 
to  joy,  that  I  invite  you  to  begin  the  journey.  I 
feel  there  is  probably  nothing  I  can  give  you 
that  is  more  valuable  than  this  invitation  and 
the  love  which  makes  me  offer  it  to  you.  I  hope 
that  sometime,  now  or  later,  this  journey  will 
become  a  part  of  your  life. 

How  might  you  begin,  if  you  choose  to?  I  am 
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to  consider  the  journey 


only  a  beginner  myself,  bul  I  have  some  sui; 
gestions.  All  of  I  his  is  open,  and  you  can  exper- 
iment and  sec  what  is  best  for  you. 

1 .  Set  aside  a  special  Lime  and  place  to  do 
this  daily.  Maybe  1  f>  minutes  at  about  the  same 
point  in  the  day.  There  will  be  days  that  are 
missed,  of  course.  Rut  it  is  important  t  hat  it 
become  part  of  the  day's  normal  routine,  like 
taking  a  shower,  rather  than  something  one 
does  irregularly,  like  cleaning  your  room! 

I'd  also  suggest  that  you  choose  a  "special" 
place.  It  could  be  in  your  room,  but  maybe  in  a 
spot  different  from  where  you  do  most  other- 
things — perhaps  sitting  on  a  pillow  on  the  floor. 

2.  Begin  by  reading,  thoughtfully,  the  selec- 
tion for  the  day  from  your  devotional  guide. 

3.  Think,  meditate,  and  pray  about  it,  espe- 
cially the  suggestion  at  the  end.  Let  your  mind 
wander  to  connect  ideas  and  feelings  from  the 
meditation  with  your  own.  Open  yourself  to  let 
God  lead  your  thoughts  and  prayers.  Listen  to 
the  questions,  ideas,  feelings  which  come. 

4.  Bring  into  your  mind  other  things  which 
are  "close"  to  you — things  that  make  you  happy, 
that  you're  grateful  for,  that  you  feel  bad  or 
uneasy  about,  that  make  you  angry  or  sad. 
Remember  others — friends,  those  who  suffer, 
those  who  need  special  care.  Remember,  some- 
times, to  call  to  mind  things  which  we  often 
take  for  granted — health,  keen  mind,  food, 
friends,  etc.  Nothing  is  too  ordinary,  or  too 

bad — or  too  unrealistically  hopeful — to  bring. 

5.  Do  all  of  this  in  the  consciousness  of  God's 
presence.  Seek  God,  sense  God  seeking  you. 
Reflect  on  your  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  it 
were,  with  God.  Ask  God  to  help  you  make 
difficult  things  clearer,  to  show  you  ways  to  be 
more  who  you,  and  God,  really  want  you  to  be. 

Accept  God's  love,  enjoy  it.  Be  honest. 
Know  that  God  cares  for  and  accepts  you 
as  you  are.  You  need  no  masks  with  God, 
and  you  don't  have  to  be  "good"  to  be  loved  by 
God  (as  I'm  sure  I  sometimes  make  you  feel  you 
must  be  "good"  to  be  loved  by  me,  even  though  I 
do  love  you  "no  matter  what").  And  know  that 
God  wills  for  you  happiness  in  the  deepest, 
richest  sense. 

6.  After  a  time  of  thought  and  prayer  (these 
are  not,  for  me,  much  different  when  I  am 
thinking  consciously  in  God's  presence),  write 
in  your  journal. 

•  Write  honestly.  This  a  place  to  express 
what  you  love,  where  you  hurt,  what  you  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  place  to  learn  to  know  yourself. 

•  Write  in  the  consciousness  of  God's  pres- 


ence. Sometimes  this  may  seem  to  contradict 
"write  honestly."  There  will  be  times  when  you 
doubt  ( iod's  existence  or  ( lod's  goodness  But 
this  not  a  problem  for  God.  God  is  big  enough 
not  to  be  shocked  or  alienated  by  our  honesty. 
In  writing  in  consciousness  of  God's  presence,  I 
often  find  myself  writing  in  the  form  of  prayers, 
addressing  ( iod  about  my  thoughts,  hopes,  and 

fears — including  sometimes  feeling  a  great 
distance  from  ( Iod. 

Write  down  what,  if  anything,  you  will  do 
in  response  to  the  suggestion  at  the 
end  of  the  day's  reading.  Write  flown 
any  new  insights  you  receive,  any  new  things 
you  want  to  do,  or  new  commitments  you  want 
to  make. 

•  Write  for  yourself  alone.  While  you  may 
choose  to  share  something  from  your  journal 
with  someone,  don't  write  for  that  purpose. 

7.  Return  to  the  prayer  for  the  day.  Pray  it 
again,  and  close  your  devotional  time. 

8.  If  you  are  drawn  to  the  journey  but  not  to 
the  book  I've  given  you,  feel  free  to  look  for 
something  else.  There  are  many  resources.  Dif- 
ferent ones  meet  us  at  different  times.  There  is 
nothing  "sacred"  about  this  one. 

9.  You  may,  if  you  are  like  me,  find  it  helpful 
to  have  someone  to  talk  to  about  this  journey. 
I'd  encourage  you  to  start  walking  and  see  what 
happens.  If  you'd  like  a  "spiritual  friend"  with 
whom  to  talk  about  your  journey.  I'd  be  glad  to 
talk  with  you  about  finding  someone.  I  meet 
once  a  month  with  someone  to  talk  specifically 
about  my  journey.  I  have  found  this  very 
helpful,  both  to  encourage  me  to  continue,  and 
to  talk  about  what  has  been  happening  to  me. 

Well,  this  is  a  long  letter.  Too  long!  But  I 
think  it  is  important.  I  love  you,  Deborah.  You 
have  so  much  to  give  others,  so  much  potential 
for  finding  deep  joy  and  satisfaction  in  life. 
When  I  think  of  you  I  remember  the  words  in  1 
Thess.  3:9:  "How  can  I  thank  God  enough  for 
you  in  return  for  all  the  joy  that  I  feel  before 
our  God  because  of  you?" 

I  know  you  can  bring  much  joy  to  others  be- 
cause you  have  brought  it  to  me.  I  know  you 
can  find  joy,  too.  I  believe  finding  it  lies  in  the 
direction  of  the  journey  I've  invited  you  to  start. 

Whether  you  start  now  or  sometime  later — or 
perhaps  not  at  all — I  love  you.  God  loves  you. 

With  gratitude  for  who  you  are  to  me. — Dad 

To  insure  privacy  for  his  daughter,  whose  real 
name  is  not  Deborah,  the  author  has  chosen  to 
remain  anonymous. 


I  can 

already 

see  the 

journey 

pulling 

me 

toward 

being 

more 

fully 

the 

person 
I  want 
to  be — 
one  who 
cares 
for 

others, 
who 
lives 
life 
in  the 
aware- 
ness of 
God. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Some  aspects  of  the  UN  we  can  support 


We  Men- 
nonites 
should 
align 
our- 
selves 
with 
those 
UN 

activi- 
ties that 
promote 
peace 
and 
justice 
and 

criticize 
those 
activi- 
ties 
which 
are 

captive 
to  power 
politics. 


by  John  Rempel 

Mennonites  have  historically  found  it 
easier  to  deal  with  bad  governments 
than  with  good  ones.  Under  despotic  re- 
gimes we  knew  by  instinct  what  not  to  believe 
and  where  not  to  compromise.  Now  the  sub- 
tleties of  living  in  a  democratic  society  leave  us 
uncertain.  This  uncertainty  affects  how  we 
view  the  United  Nations  (UN). 

On  the  one  hand,  the  UN  is  the  only  en- 
during international  institution  dedicated  to  a 
nonviolent  social  order.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
engages  in  constant  compromises  with  its  recal- 
citrant members  and  flirts  with  taking  on  the 
military  enforcement  of  ceasefires. 

From  a  Mennonite  point  of  view,  moral 
compromise,  epitomized  by  the  use  of  armed 
force,  is  a  tragically  permanent  state  of  affairs 
until  the  reconciliation  of  all  things  in  Christ 
(Col.  1:20).  The  state  is  outside  and  the  church 
is  inside  the  "perfection  of  Christ"  (Schleitheim 
Confession).  The  church  too  is  fallen,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  new  order  of  reconciliation. 

Although  the  UN  does  not  aspire  to  be  a 
world  government,  it  increasingly  takes  on — 
often  at  the  request  of  developing  countries — 
tasks  that  make  the  governing  of  the  world 
more  just.  I  believe,  as  Mennonites,  we  should 
align  ourselves  with  UN  activities  that  promote 
peace  and  justice  and  criticize  the  UN  when  it 
becomes  captive  to  power  politics. 

Here  are  some  aspects  of  the  UN  that  I  be- 
lieve Mennonites  can  support. 

The  UN  has  used  the  short  time  since  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War  wisely.  Secretary  General 
Boutros  Ghali  first  came  up  with  the  "Agenda 
for  Peace"  in  early  1992,  an  imaginative  appeal 
for  preventative  peacemaking,  asserting  that 
peace  cannot  endure  without  development.  Two 
years  later,  he  issued  the  "Agenda  for  Develop- 
ment," advancing  as  official  UN  doctrine  the 
inseparability  of  disarmament  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  status  of  these  documents  is  such  that, 
even  if  the  ideas  are  not  all  new,  they  can 
no  longer  be  dismissed  by  governments 
that  resist  such  a  linkage. 

The  peacekeeping  agenda  set  before  the  UN 
is  carrying  it  along  innovative  paths  that  need 
moral  support  and  critical  involvement.  Almost 
half  a  century  after  it  was  written,  chapter  six 
of  the  UN  Charter,  concerning  the  "Pacific 
Settlement  of  Disputes,"  is  being  realized  in 


new  ways.  Soldiers  under  UN  jurisdiction  are 
being  trained  to  apply  nonviolent  principles. 
Although  the  situations  in  Somalia  and  Bosnia 
are  gut-wrenchingly  sought  alternatives  to  the 
use  of  force,  UN  presence  in  Cambodia  has 
made  possible  the  end  of  its  civil  war. 

Some  people  are  now  calling  for  disciplined 
contingents  of  unarmed  peacekeepers  in  situa- 
tions of  conflict.  What  an  amazing  opportunity 
for  a  nonresistant  presence!  With  Christian 
Peacemaker  Teams,  Mennonites  already  have  a 
peace  church  initiative  in  this  direction. 

The  UN  bureaucracy,  chastened  by  the 
revolutionary  changes  and  demands  of  recent 
years,  now  welcomes  input  from  Nongovern- 
mental Organizations  (NGOs).  When  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  (MCC)  sends  field 
workers  to  UN  headquarters  in  New  York  to 
tell  of  their  grassroots  experience  of  develop- 
ment work,  including  criticisms  of  UN  agencies, 
they  are  taken  seriously. 

Recently  the  notion  of  "civil  society"  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  United  Nations 
Development  Programme.  It  calls  for  a 
society's  institutions  other  than  the  state  to  be 
essential  partners  in  peacemaking  and  develop- 
ment. This  notion  provides  a  new  theoretical 
framework  for  consultation  and  cooperation 
with  agencies  like  MCC  and  its  partners. 

"Track-two  diplomacy,"  initiatives  toward 
conflict  resolution  that  arise  and  are  pursued 
outside  official  diplomatic  channels,  are  now  an 
acknowledged  dimension  of  international  con- 
flict resolution.  Although  newcomers  to  the 
process  can  underestimate  the  complexities 
inherent  in  any  major  negotiating  process,  the 
door  is  now  open  to  grassroots  contributions  to 
conflict  resolution  in  cases  of  civil  strife.  The 
UN  has  given  such  contributions  credence,  for 
example,  in  the  Somali  conflict.  It  has  made 
them  more  difficult  for  national  governments  to 
dismiss. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  celebrated  in  1995.  May  God  make 
it  a  bringer  of  peace  in  the  tragic  conflict  situa- 
tions in  which  its  agencies  are  engaged.  And 
may  we  prepare  ourselves  to  fully  live  out  our 
contributions  to  peacemaking,  that  of  grass- 
roots, nonresistant  engagement. 

John  Rempel  is  minister  of  Manhattan  Menno- 
nite Fellowship  in  New  York  City. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Bridging  the  Sunday-Monday'  gap 
the  focus  of  1994  MEDA  convention 


South  Haul,  hut.  (MHDA)  Chris 
tians  need  to  'break  down  the  Wall  ol 
dualism"  thai  separates  the  life  "I  faith 
from  th6  life  of  work,  says  former  steel 

cxccut  ivc  Hill  DiehJ  Thai  wall  "musl 
be  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  world, 
so  we  can  ho  the  people  of  <  !od  in  word 
and  deed." 

Diehl,  a  leader  in  the  "ministry  <>i 
daily  life"  movement,  was  the  keynote 
speaker  al  the  annual  convention  of 
Mennonite  Kconomic  Developmenl  As 
sociates  (MKI  )A).  The  Nov.  3  (>  gnth 
ering  brought  .r>.r)0  participants,  mostly 
husinessfolk.  to  northern  Indiana  to 
talk  about  bridging  the  "Sunday  Mon- 
day" gap  and  cultivating  a  ministry  of 
daily  life  as  "Cod's  agents  in  the  mar- 
ketplace." The  convention  was  named 
after  Diehl's  hook.  The  Monday  Con- 
nection. 

Diehl  said  one  way  Christians  can 
manifest  their  faith  in  the  workplace  is 
through  competency  on  the  job.  He 
noted  that  the  biblical  creation  story 
points  to  competency  in  its  first  chap- 
ter: Cod  looked  at  creation  and  de- 
clared it  "very  good." 

Christians  also  connect  their  faith 
and  work  through  interpersonal  rela- 
tions on  the  job  as  "bearers  of  Christ's 
love,"  by  their  ethical  behavior,  by  the 
way  they  bring  about  change  in  their 
enterprise,  and  by  the  witness  of  their 
daily  lifestyles,  Diehl  said. 

Another  kind  of  connection  for 
MEDA  members  was  to  use  business 


skills  to  respond  to  urban  blight 

Koy  Williams,  n  former  honker  who 
now  pastors  the  ( 'ollege  Mill  Mennonite 
Church.  Tampa.  I'la  ,  ooti  d  how  dilli 
cult  it  is  for  the  poor  to  get  ;i  loot  hold 
when  they've  been  stereotyped  bv  those 
in  power  "I  lave  you  ever  been  red 
lined?"  he  asked.  "Have  you  ever  fallen 
into  the  little  boxes  that  the  bankers 
have  drawn  up?" 

Williams  said  some  people  spend 
their  whole  lives  In  the  wrong  boxes  be 
cause  someone  has  decided  they  live  in 
the  wrong  zip  code  area  to  qualify  for  a 
job  or  a  mortgage. 

Carol  Hess  extended  the  connection 
theme  to  family  life  by  describing  the 
innovative  family  program  at  Lancas- 
ter (l'a.)  Laboratories,  a  520-employee 
company  where  she  is  executive  vice- 
president  of  human  resources  and  ad- 
ministration. 

The  company's  on-site  day  care  cen- 
ter, which  enrolls  151  children,  makes 
it  easier  for  working  mothers  to  resume 
their  careers  after  having  children. 
Hess  said  families  are  strengthened  as 
parents  are  able  to  spend  lunch  hour  or 
break  time  with  their  children.  "And 
being  able  to  look  out  the  window  and 
see  your  child  on  the  playground  dur- 
ing the  workday,  well,  that's  a  joy  not 
available  to  many  working  parents." 

The  company  has  added  day  care  for 
frail  or  elderly  adults  to  reduce  employ- 
ees' worries  about  residential  place- 
ment. 


Putting  a  different  twint  on  the  ion 
venlion  theme,  David  and  Janirr  Vord> 
Sutter  said  Home  buninoMMpeopIc  need 
help  making  the  Sunday  connexion 
The  couple,  who  paHtor  the;  Kern  Koad 
Mennonite  Church  in  Soulh  Hend,  en 
couraged  those  who  feel  dmt.-mt  from 
their  congregalionH  to  "proacti  vely 
work  your  way  back  into  the  church 
and  integrate  your  much-needed  giftH 
into  the  body  of  Christ." 

Members  were  told  that  1H.0OO  farm 
lies  in  low-income  countries  .'.  •  n 
helped  by  MKDA's  overseas  programs 
in  the  past  year.  MKDA  increased  in 
membership  by  13  percent  last  year, 
bringing  total  membership  to  .'5,100. 

Controller  Gerhard  Pries  said  mem- 
ber contributions  had  fallen  short  of 
projections  over  the  past  year  resulting 
in  a  $28,000  deficit  for  1994. 

Asian  Mennonites 
desire  partnership 
with  North  Americans 

Techny,  III.  (EMM/MCC)— Asian 
Mennonites  are  ready  to  work  side  by- 
side  with  North  Americans — to  "pray, 
play,  and  pay"  together,  says  Andreas 
Christanday.  president  of  Asia  Menno- 
nite Conference.  Christanday  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
International  Ministries  (CIM).  Dec. 
10-15,  here  to  discuss  partnerships 
with  Mennonite  agencies. 

Asia  Mennonite  Conference  is  made 
up  of  church  groups  from  Taiwan.  India. 
Philippines.  Japan.  Indonesia.  Singa- 
pore, and  Hong  Kong.  Christanday  re- 
ports Asian  Mennonites  are  particularly 
eager  to  collaborate  with  North  Ameri- 
cans in  ministries  in  China. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  works 
in  partnership  with  Asian  Mennonites 
in  ministries  related  to  West  Kaliman- 
tan and  Bali  in  Indonesia.  Cambodia. 
Vietnam.  Singapore.  Thailand.  Mongo- 
lia. China,  and  Hong  Kong. 

Last  August.  Asia  Mennonite 
Conference  and  MCC  Indonesia  orga- 
nized a  Mennonite  work  camp  in 
Jakarta,  the  capital  city.  Some  50  Men- 
nonite youth  from  various  Asian  coun- 
tries planted  trees  in  Indonesian  slum 
areas  and  shared  their  faith  and  cul- 
ture with  each  other. 

Christanday  was  the  first  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  International  Visi- 
tor Exchange  Program  participant  from 
Indonesia.  In  1969  he  lived  and  worked 
in  Arthur.  111.,  and  Lancaster.  Pa. 


Bible  introduc- 
tion offered.  South 
Hutchinson.  Kan. 
(HO — Marion  Bon- 
trager  and  Duane 
Yoder,  both  of  the 
Hesston  College 
Center  for  Bible 
Study  faculty,  team 
taught  an  "Introduc- 
tion to  the  Bible" 
course  at  South 
Hutchinson  Men- 
nonite Church  this 
fall.  Some  40  people 
from  Hutchinson 
and  Yoder  (Kan.) 
area  Mennonite 
churches  enrolled  in  the  course  which  met  for  three  hours  each  Thursday- 
evening  for  13  weeks.  The  instructors  teach  the  course  as  part  of  the  college's 
general  education  program.  Because  of  the  strong  positive  response  to  the 
course,  pastors  from  South  Hutchinson  Mennonite.  Faith  Mennonite.  and 
Yoder  Mennonite  plan  to  explore  further  lay  education  opportunities. 
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West  Coast  MCC  urges  'children  of  immigrants'  to  welcome  newcomers 

California  by  a  2-1  margin  in  Novem 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC  U.S.) — Board  mem 
bers  of  West  Coast  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC),  concerned  by  in- 
creasing anti-immigrant  sentiment  in 
that  region,  have  passed  a  statement 
outlining  "A  Christian  Response  to 
Refugee  and  Immigrant  Issues." 

Some  of  the  public  discussion  about 
Proposition  187  this  past  fall  was  "un- 
christian, dehumanizing,  even  hateful," 
says  Stephen  Penner,  director  of  West 
Coast  MCC. 

Proposition  187,  which  passed  in 


ber,  stipulates  that  people  suspected  of 
being  in  the  United  States  without 
proper  documentation  may  not  receive 
medical  and  educational  services  and 
must  be  returned  to  their  native  coun- 
try. The  legislation  is  now  tied  up  in 
the  courts. 

"Californians  increasingly  feel  things 
aren't  working  as  well  as  they  should. 
Budget  deficits,  overcrowded  schools, 
deteriorating  roads.  .  .  .  Some  people 
begin  to  target  undocumented  immi- 


Ways  to  'welcome  the  stranger' 


West  Coast  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  has  compiled  a  list 
of  "practical  steps  individuals  and 
congregations  can  take  to  express  the 
spirit  of  Christ  towards  immigrants 
and  refugees": 

1.  Learn  to  know  immigrants  and 
refugees  by  name. 

2.  Avoid  thinking  and  saying  "we" 
and  "they." 

3.  Attend  a  church  service  of  an 
ethnic  group  different  from  your  own. 
Take  along  a  youth  group. 

4.  Try  to  learn  another  language. 

5.  Pick  one  particular  refugee  or 
immigrant  group  and  learn  more 
about  them.  Read,  attend  their  cul- 
tural celebrations,  go  to  their  church- 
es, etc. 

6.  Avoid  generalizing  when  talking 
about  another  ethnic  group. 

7.  In  church, 
try  to  learn 
songs  from  an- 
other ethnic 
group. 


In  church,  read  Scripture  in  an- 
other language. 

9.  Invite  a  guest  speaker  from  a 
refugee  or  immigrant  group,  with  a 
translator  if  needed. 

10.  Plan  joint  meals,  where  people 
from  various  ethnic  groups  gather  to- 
gether to  eat. 

11.  See  the  movie  "El  Norte"  (espe- 
cially suggested  for  youth  groups). 

12.  Participate  in  a  grocery  sharing 
project. 

13.  Sponsor  a  refugee  or  a  refugee 
family. 

14.  Plan  a  joint  youth  group  activi- 
ty. 

15.  Volunteer  for  a  local  agency 
that  works  with  refugees  and  immi- 
grants. 

16.  Learn  your  own  family  stories 
and  history.  Find  out  why  and  when 
your  family  immigrated.  Write  these 
stories  for  the  next  generation. 

17.  Write  your  elected  representa- 
tives about  legislation  that  adversely 
affects  refugees  and  immigrants. 

18.  Be  informed  about  popular 
representation  of  immigrants  as 
drains  on  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  public  facilities.  In  fact,  most 
economists  believe  immigrants  bene- 
fit, rather  than  burden,  the  economy. 

19.  Learn  to  know  on  a  personal 
basis  one  refugee  or  immigrant. 

20.  Support  efforts  to  build  more 
just  societies  in  other  countries. 

21.  Volunteer  to  provide  trans- 
portation to  church  or  the  doctor 
for  a  refugee  or  immigrant. 

22.  As  a  Sunday  school  project, 
hold  a  grocery  shower,  a  baby  shower, 
or  a  household  shower  for  a  newly  ar- 
rived immigrant  or  refugee. 

23.  Host  exchange  students. 


grants  as  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
these  problems,"  Penner  says. 

The  statement  calls  upon  the  MCC 
U.S.  constituency  to  look  at  the  situa- 
tion differently,  he  says,  adding  that  on 
the  West  Coast  increasing  numbers  of 
Mennonite  congregations  are  of  new- 
comers— Hmong,  Indonesians  and 
other  Southeast  Asians,  Mexicans  and 
Central  Americans,  and  people  from 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  In  just  the 
past  couple  of  years,  some  3,000  Russ- 
ian and  Ukrainian  immigrants  have 
joined  Mennonite  Brethren  churches  in 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

The  statement  points  out  that  "many 
of  our  grandparents  and  great-grand- 
parents came  to  the  United  States"  for 
the  same  reasons  as  do  immigrants 
today — "for  protection  from  religious  or 
political  persecution  and  in  search  of 
freedom,  peace  and  opportunity  for 
their  families. 

"Immigrants  want  to  become 
economically  self-sufficient  and  to 
make  positive  contributions  to  the  land 
where  they  are  living.  As  the  children 
of  immigrants  we  should  welcome 
these  new  arrivals  with  Christian  care 
and  compassion,"  says  the  statement, 
adopted  September  1994. 

West  Coast  MCC  has  identified  refu- 
gee and  immigrant  issues  as  one  of  its 
priorities,  and  staff  person  Mary 
Elizondo  has  been  giving  time  and  en- 
ergy to  it  for  the  past  two  years.  In  ad- 
dition to  an  ongoing  grocery  sharing 
project,  she  has  begun  working  with 
parenting  education. 

Elizondo  is  developing  a  team  trained 
in  parenting  education  to  present  work- 
shops to  West  Coast  churches.  The 
workshops  hope  to  help  newcomers  dis- 
cern what  parenting  methods  to  adopt 
from  U.S.  culture  and  what  to  keep 
from  their  own,  Penner  says. 

"For  the  Russian  and  Ukrainian 
communities  especially,  the  change  is 
drastic.  They  come  from  places  where 
they  were  told  what  to  do  to  a  place 
where  they  have  to  find  their  own  fu- 
ture. The  children  adapt  but  the  par- 
ents don't.  The  Hmong  people  and  Mex- 
icans also  feel  a  loss  of  control  over 
their  children,"  Elizondo  says. 

Elizondo  and  her  advisory  committee 
are  also  investigating  opening  a  shelter 
for  immigrant  workers  in  a  very  rural 
area  where  jobs  are  plentiful  but  hous- 
ing is  not. — Emily  Will 
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Doing  the  hokey  pokey  in  the  City  of  Joy: 

Selfhelp  staff  visit  craft  workers  in  India 

Calcutta,  India  (MCC)— 
Sometimes  going  on  a  Selfhelp 
Crafts  of  the  World  business 
trip  means  doing  the  hokey 
pokey  in  the  City  of  Joy. 

That  was  the  experience  of  a 
Selfhelp  Crafts  delegation  that 
visited  the  Howrah  Women  As- 
sociation doll-making  group  re- 
cently. The  sprawling  city  of 
Howrah,  located  just  across  the 
Hooghly  River  from  Calcutta, 
India,  was  the  setting  for  the 
book  and  movie,  City  of  Joy. 

"Howrah  Women  Association 
began  in  1975  as  a  small  group 
of  women  banded  together  to 
fight  social  and  economic  op- 
pression in  their  city,"  explains 
Sue  Schultz,  education  and  mar- 
keting director  for  Selfhelp 
Crafts  Canada.  "Now  their  orga- 
nization has  many  branches:  a 
catering  business,  a  tailoring 
unit,  drama  and  music  groups, 
health  education  programs,  and 
income  generation. 

"Selfhelp  Crafts  buys  brightly 
clothed  little  dolls  from  Howrah 
Women  Association  and  our  rea- 
son for  visiting  was  to  order  more 
samples  and  get  to  know  the 
group  on  a  more  personal  basis." 

About  30  women  gathered  in 
the  Howrah  Women  Association 
courtyard  to  greet  Selfhelp  Crafts  work- 
ers Doug  Dirks,  Cheryl  Zehr  Walker, 
and  Joyce  Ganse  from  the  U.S.  head- 
quarters in  Akron,  Pa.;  Sue  Schultz  and 
Doris  Daley  from  Selfhelp  Crafts  Cana- 
da; and  Greg  Foster,  Selfhelp  Crafts 
representative  in  Bangladesh.  Cynthia 
Peacock  of  the  MCC  India  staff  accom- 
panied the  group. 

At  the  end  of  an  enriching  day  filled 
with  skits,  original  music,  home  visits, 
craft  making,  and  the  inevitable  mishti 
(sweets),  the  Howrah  women  per- 
formed a  goodbye  action  song. 

"It  was  a  song  about  women's 
empowerment,  and  there  we  were, 
jumping  right  in  and  doing  a  sort  of 
bunny  hop-conga  line  with  Indian 
women  in  time  to  the  music,"  Daley  re- 
calls. "When  it  was  over  we  still  didn't 
want  to  leave.  So  they  asked  us  to  lead 
one.  That's  when,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  we  came  up  with  the  only  ac- 
tion song  we  North  Americans  all 


A  member  of  Howrah  Women  Association  fash- 
ions miniature  dolls  sold  in  North  America 
through  Selfhelp  Crafts  of  the  World. 


knew.  So  we  did  the  culturally  appro- 
priate thing.  We  did  the  hokey  pokey  in 
the  City  of  Joy."  The  hokey  pokey  is  a 
children's  circle  dance. 

It's  an  image  that  perhaps  sums  up 
the  importance  of  a  Selfhelp  Crafts 
visit  even  more  than  purchasing  meet- 
ings and  order  forms,  Schultz  suggests. 

"There  we  were — putting  our  right 
arms  in  and  our  right  arms  out,  twirl- 
ing all  around  and  shaking  all  about.  A 
group  of  people  from  different  faiths, 
different  cultures,  and  different 
economic  backgrounds,  all  dancing, 
laughing,  and  singing  together." 

"It  reminded  me  of  a  poster  I  saw  ear- 
lier at  the  MCC  Calcutta  office,"  Daley 
says.  "It  showed  two  women  embracing, 
with  the  caption:  'The  clinking  of 
bracelets  is  the  music  of  change.'  I  think 
the  women  at  Howrah  have  a  lot  to  teach 
us  about  working  together  for  change 
and  celebrating  who  we  are.  It  was  the 
best  hokey  pokey  I  ever  danced." 


If  Hector  Urbina  were  to  hand  someone 
his  business  card,  it  might  road:  "Cell 
Church  Planter—  Have  Mible,  Will  Travel 
Urbina  works  with  Mennonite  Hoard  of 
Missions  as  a  consultant  for  cell-based 
congregations.  Based  in  New  Orleans  with 
the  Amor  Viviente  (Living  Love)  Church, 
Urbina  oversees  14  cell  groups.  He  also 
works  with  cell-based  groups  in  Miami  and 
Houston,  and  with  Indonesian  churches, 
primarily  in  California  and  Indonesia. 

Originally  from  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras, 
where  he  pastored  at  Amor  Viviente,  Ur- 
bina and  his  wife,  Angelica,  and  their  two 
children  arrived  10  years  ago  as  Amor  Vivi- 
ente 's  first  missionaries  to  the  United 
States,  to  establish  cell  churches  in  New 
Orleans  because  of  its  large  Honduran 
population.  Currently  he  works  with  two 
churches,  and  is  exploring  other  oppor- 
tunities for  church  planting. 

Urbina  hopes  his  work  with  MBM  will 
help  develop  the  cell  church  concept  and 
train  other  leaders  to  plant  cell-based 
congregations. — -June  Mears 

M  ore  than  100  people  filled  the  sanc- 
tuary and  foyer  of  the  Grace  Mennonite 
Church  in  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong,  on  Nov.  27 
to  witness  the  ordination  of  mission  worker 
George  Veith.  It  was  the  first  time  the  Con- 
ference of  Mennonites  in  Hong  Kong  had 
performed  a  pastoral  ordination. 

Veith  pastors  the  Hope  Mennonite 
Church,  Kowloon,  together  with  Stephen 
Chung,  who  graduated  from  seminary  this 
past  summer.  Retired  mission  worker 
Hugh  Sprunger,  who  conducted  the 
ordination,  said  the  leaders  hoped  Veith's 
ordination  would  be  seen  as  a  signal  that 
the  church  is  moving  ahead,  noting  that 
the  conference  would  like  to  ordain  several 
national  leaders  in  the  future. 

There  are  three  Mennonite  churches  in 
Hong  Kong  with  a  membership  of  about 
125.  The  majority  of  the  members  are 
under  age  40.  Veith  and  his  wife,  Tobia, 
have  been  serving  in  Hong  Kong  with  the 
Commission  on  Overseas  Mission  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
since  July  1991.  COM  and  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Missions  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
work  cooperatively  in  Hong  Kong. 

Virtually  all  churches  have  woken  up 

to  the  awareness  that  peace  is  a  central 
part  of  the  gospel,"  concluded  William 
Klassen  in  his  lecture  at  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
School  of  Theology  on  Nov.  25.  Klassen, 
author  of  Love  of  Enemies:  The  Way  to 
Peace,  was  asked  to  speak  on  recent  devel- 
opment in  peace  theology  by  the  Toronto 
Mennonite  Theological  Centre,  a  research 
center  at  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology. 

The  ecumenical  nature  of  the  "flower  of 
peace  in  the  garden  of  theology"  is  striking. 
Klassen  said,  and  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
collaboration  between  Christian  denomina- 
tions in  the  peace  movement. 
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Prepare  for  careers 
in  church  ministry 


Programs  of  study: 

Master  of  Divinity 
• 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Leadership 

with  concentrations  in.. . 
Pastoral  Counseling 

Christian  Education 

Chn  stian  Peacemaking 

Mission  &  Evangelism 

Congregational  Worship 
&  Music 

Christian  Spiritual  Formation 
• 

Master  of  Arts  in  Religion 
Certificate  in  Pastoral  Studies 
Certificate  in  Biblical  Studies 


For  more  information,  call 
John  Kreider  at  703-432-4260 


m 


Eastern 

Mennonite 

Seminary 

A  Graduate  Division  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  University 

Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 
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'We  cannot  do  nothing'  about  the  crisis 
in  Rwanda,  Ontario  congregation  decides 


Leamington,  Ont.  (Mennonite 
Reporter)— When  the  Leamington 
United  Mennonite  Church  planned  its 
summer  worship,  it  did  not  know  that 
something  different  than  the  worship 
themes  the  planners  had  in  mind 
would  dominate  the  summer. 

Many  things  called  Christians  to 
prayer  and  concern  for  people  in  the 
world.  Perhaps  the  most  publicized  cri- 
sis was  the  story  of  suffering  in  Rwan- 
da. Television  and  magazine  reporting 
raised  the  consciousness  and  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  congregation. 

In  mid-July,  a  local  businessperson 
asked  about  a  fund  drive  for  Mennonite 
Centraf  Committee  and  the  Rwandan 
crisis.  A  few  days  later,  several  church 
leaders  held  a  rare  midweek,  midday 
meeting  at  the  church.  It  started  with 
prayers  and  tears. 

"We  cannot  do  nothing"  became  a 
key  theme  for  the  planning.  By  the 
meeting's  end,  the  church  had  a  new 
three-Sunday  schedule. 

On  the  last  Sunday  of  July,  the 
church  concentrated  on  prayers  and  in- 
formation. The  bulletin  included  extra 
pages  of  information  on  Rwanda  and  the 
MCC  programs  that  were  under  way.  To 


the  members,  information  from  MCC 
workers  on  the  Rwandan  borders  high- 
lighted the  needs  and  what  was  being 
done  far  more  clearly  than  the  television 
news  did.  Displays  on  bulletin  boards  in 
the  lobby  provided  visual  aids. 

The  second  Sunday  brought  "a  face 
to  the  issue."  The  church  invited  Ugan 
dan-born  Alex  Kasire-Musoke  of  the 
Leamington  United  Church  to  speak  at 
two  of  its  worship  services. 

Kasire-Musoke  spoke  with  passion 
and  conviction  on  the  cultural  and  faith 
perspectives  that  the  popular  media 
did  not  tell.  His  messages  educated,  en- 
riched, and  challenged  the  listeners 
and  his  warmth,  love,  and  compassion 
inspired  them. 

On  the  third  Sunday,  music  became 
a  centerpiece.  Paul  Dueck  organized  a 
choral  group  that  presented  African 
worship  songs.  The  congregation  joined 
in  for  some  of  the  songs. 

After  the  regular  offering,  the  ushers 
passed  MCC  Selfhelp  baskets  for  a  sec- 
ond offering.  This  above-budget  gift  for 
the  MCC  Rwanda  Healing  Fund,  after 
three  weeks  of  preparation,  amounted 
to  just  over  $30,000  (Can.). 
— Randy  Lepp 


Sisters  perform  marriage  ceremonies  for  sisters 

Their  brother  Wayne  Speigle  is  a 
minister  in  Virginia  Conference  at 
First  Mennonite  Church  of  Richmond. 
Wayne  brought  the  message  at  Sher 
and  Lorin's  wed- 
ding. 

This  was  a  wed- 


Barberton,  Ohio — A  sister  officiating 
at  the  marriage  of  another  sister  isn't 
an  everyday  occurrence.  But  in  one 
family,  it's  happened  twice. 
On  Nov.  24  Jayne 


Speigle  Byler  per 
formed  the  marriage 
ceremony  of  her  sis- 
ter Sharon  (Sher) 
Speigle  to  Lorin 
Byler  (no  relation  to 
Jayne's  husband). 
Five  years  ago,  Sher 
was  the  officiating 
minister  when  the 
third  sister  in  this 
family,  Carol  Spei- 
gle, married  Ray 
Landon. 

Both  Sharon  and 
Jayne  are  ordained 
ministers  with  Ohio 
Conference.  Jayne  pastors  at  Summit 
Mennonite  Church,  Barberton,  Ohio. 
Sharon  was  pastor  at  Oak  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  Smithville,  Ohio. 


ding  of  ministers. 
Besides  Jayne  (who 
performed  the  mar- 
riage), Wayne  (the 
preacher),  and 
Sharon  (the  bride), 
two  other  ministers 
participated:  Jim 
Schrag,  pastor  of 
Sharon's  home 
church,  Oak  Grove, 
Smithville;  and 
Gerry  Vandeworp, 
pastor  of  Lorin's 
home  church,  Ston- 
er  Heights  in  Louisville,  Ohio. 

One  last  note:  Jayne,  Carol,  and 
Sher  all  wore  the  same  wedding  dress 
at  their  weddings. 
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6,700  cookies — and 
then  some.  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.  (EMM)— 
Girls  of  the  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Confer- 
ence baked  some  563 
dozen  Christmas 
cookies  for  the  Har- 
risburg  State  Hospi- 
tal this  year.  The 
cookies  are  an  annual 
project  for  the  Junior 
Girls  Activities  (JGA) 
club  of  Lancaster 
Conference.  JGA  is 
an  outreach  of  the 
Women's  Missionary 
and  Service  Commis- 
sion and  provides  ac- 
tivities for  girls  from  ages  7  to  13. 

Loading  the  van  for  delivery  are  (left  to  right)  Faye  Clark  of  Kinzers  Mennonite 
Church,  Doris  Metzler,  JGA  vice-president  and  member  of  Hershey's  Mennonite  Church, 
and  Brenda  Brubaker,  JGA  president  and  member  of  Hinkletown  Mennonite  Church.  The 
women  collected  the  cookies  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  offices  in  Salunga  and  deliv- 
ered them  Dec.  6. 


•  Newly  independent.  After 
nine  years  of  existence,  the 
DOOR  program — Denver  Op- 
portunity for  Outreach  and  Re- 
flection, a  joint  short-term  ser- 
vice program  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC) 
Central  States  and  Mennonite 
Urban  Ministries  of  Denver, 
Colo. — is  swinging  out  of  the 
MCC  household.  An  advisory 
committee  of  Mennonite  Ur- 
ban Ministries  is  assuming  full 
responsibility  for  the  program. 
The  committee,  made  up  of 
members  of  Denver's  seven 
Mennonite  churches,  has  ap- 
pointed Glenn  Balzer  as 
DOOR's  new  director.  The 
DOOR  program  has  grown 
steadily  since  its  inception  in 
1986,  with  303  participants 
this  past  summer.  Participants 
work  in  and  learn  about  life  in 
an  urban  environment  and  re- 
flect on  Christian  service. 

•  Dean  travels  to  Uruguay. 

Hesston  (Kan.)  College  dean 
of  students  Hubert  Brown 
traveled  to  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay, and  participated  in  a 
Dec.  8-11  seminar  titled 
"Racism  and  Xenophobia:  Pro- 
gram for  the  Development  of 
Black  Latin  America."  The 
conference  brought  together 
black  leaders  and  organizers 
from  across  Latin  America  to 
develop  an  international 
agenda  for  action — greater 
participation  in  the  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  spheres 
in  Latin  America.  A  delega- 
tion of  37  African-Americans 
from  the  United  States  also 
participated.  "I  was  pleased  to 
be  a  part  of  the  distinguished 
U.S.  delegation,"  Brown  says. 
"There  was  much  I  learned 
about  the  impact  of  racism  on 
the  peoples  of  the  African  di- 
aspora in  Latin  America." 

•  Essay  contest  announced. 

Anabaptist  high  school  stu- 
dents can  win  up  to  $1,000 
(U.S.)  in  an  essay  contest  on 
the  theme  "Using  Money  Re- 
sponsibly." The  contest,  spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid,  is  open  to  all  high  school 
students  who  regularly  attend 
an  Anabaptist  congregation  or 
identify  closely  with  the  Ana- 
baptist tradition.  Part  of 
MMA's  50th  anniversary  cele- 
bration, the  contest  is  intended 
to  help  teens  focus  on  the  role 
of  money  in  their  lives  and  to 
propose  creative  ways  to  use 
money  wisely.  Eight  prizes  will 
be  awarded.  Essays  must  be 
submitted  between  March  1 
and  May  12,  1995,  and  win- 
ners will  be  announced  in  July. 
Information  is  available  from 
800  348-7468. 


•  En  espanol.  At  their  October 
meeting,  members  of  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  again  expressed 
their  concern  that  Spanish- 
speaking  congregations  do  not 
have  adequate  Sunday  school 
material.  The  board  instructed 
staff  to  plan  a  consultation 
with  Hispanic  leaders,  includ- 
ing leaders  of  the  new  Puerto 
Rican  Mennonite  Conference. 
In  this  meeting,  to  be  held 
sometime  this  year,  the  group 
will  discuss  how  best  to  pro- 
vide a  Spanish-language  cur- 
riculum for  congregations. 

•  Lawyers  meet.  Some  30 
Mennonite  lawyers  attended 
the  second  meeting  of  the  Men- 
nonite Legal  Association  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Oct. 
28-30.  Session  leaders  includ- 
ed Daryl  Byler,  Randall  Ja- 
cobs, Kathryn  Stoltzfus  Fair- 
field, and  Susan  Goering.  Men- 
nonite lawyers  and  law  stu- 
dents are  invited  to  contact  Ja- 
cobs at  800  348-7468  to  place 
their  names  on  the  Associa- 
tion's mailing  list. 

•  Turned  10.  The  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Mennonite  Fellowship 
celebrated  its  10th  anniver- 
sary Nov.  6.  Members  viewed 
slides  which  pictured  the  past 
decade  of  fellowship  life.  A 
quilted  banner,  created  and 
stitched  by  several  women  in 
the  congregation,  was  present- 
ed and  hung  in  a  permanent 


location  at  the  fellowship's 
host  church.  In  her  meditation 
on  the  quilt,  pastor  Helen 
Wells  Quintela  said,  "Stitching 
the  quilt  was  an  active  way  of 
believing  in  God's  creative  and 
re-creative  powers.  It  was  a 
way  of  being  confident  that  the 
One  who  began  a  good  work  in 
us  will  bring  it  to  completion. 
It  was  a  way  of  understanding 
that  God  does  work  for  good  in 
all  things,  creating  a  work  of 
beauty  out  of  the  ones  that 
have  been  disregarded." 

•  Tenure  granted.  The  Go- 
shen (Ind.)  College  board  of 
overseers  granted  tenure  to 
Miriam  Martin,  professor  of 
nursing,  at  their  October 
meeting.  The  board  also  ex- 
tended the  term  of  John  D. 
Nyce  as  interim  academic 
dean  to  June  1997,  and  pro- 
moted Stan  Grove  to  professor 
of  biology. 

•  New  appointments: 

Barth  Hague,  vice-president  of 
Marketing  Services,  Menno- 
nite Mutual  Aid,  Goshen,  Ind. 
The  position  is  new  for  MMA. 
Hague  has  served  as  MMA's 
director  of  Corporate  Commu- 
nications since  1987. 

Jerry  Wilson,  executive  director, 
Williamsburg  (Va.)  Christian 
Retreat  Center.  He  has  been 
responsible  for  corporate  sales 
at  Brunk  Mechanical  Corpora- 
tion, Newport  News,  since 
1988.  He  is  a  member  of  War- 
wick River  Mennonite  Church. 


•  Pastor  transitions: 

Jeffrey  W.  Hoffer  was  ordained 
as  minister  of  First  Deaf  Men- 
nonite Church  (deaf  group), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  4  by 
bishop  Paul  M.  Zehr.  Ray- 
mond E.  Rohrer  and  Chester 
I.  Kurtz  assisted  in  the  ordi- 
nation service. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Mary  Jane  Myers  of  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.,  returned  to  the  U.S.  on 
Dec.  6  after  serving  10 
months  in  Guam  with  EMM 
and  TransWorld  Radio.  She 
served  as  an  accountant.  Her 
address  is  731  Marietta  Ave., 
Mount  Joy,  PA  17552. 

Verda  Weaver,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Missions  worker  in  Soma- 
lia, returned  to  Goshen,  Ind., 
Dec.  15,  ending  her  term  of  ser- 
vice 10  months  early.  Her  term 
ended  because  a  secondment 
agreement  dissolved  with  a 
partner  relief  and  development 
agency.  Weaver  and  Marilyn 
Metzler,  a  second  EMM  nurse, 
had  been  living  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  since  August.  Metzler 
plans  to  continue  seeking  out 
other  options  for  service  for  the 
immediate  future. 

•  Coming  events: 

Convocation  presented  by  Yo- 
landa  King,  the  daughter  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Go- 
shen (Ind.)  College,  Jan.  17, 
10  a.m.  Part  of  a  day-long 
celebration  of  Martin  Luther 
King  and  the  nonviolent  civil 
rights  movement. 
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Reunion,  alumni  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  Men- 
nonite Voluntary  Service 
European  programs,  Berlin, 
Germany,  July  15-16.  Also 
planned:  "European  Pax  Tour: 
The  Soldiers  of  Compassion 
Return,"  led  by  Calvin  Rede- 
kop,  the  first  director  of  Pax. 
"European  Health  Care  Ex- 
change 95"  will  take  partici- 
pants to  meet  policymakers 
and  visit  institutions  in  four 
countries  to  learn  about  vari- 
ous European  approaches  to 
health  care;  leaders  are  Joe 
Landis  and  Aldred  Neufeldt. 
For  information  on  the  reunion 
and  tours  call  800  565-0451. 

•  New  books: 

Woman's  Work,  subtitled  "A 
Guide  to  Growth  and  Self- 
Sufficiency, "  by  Ann  Baxter 
and  Nora  O.  Lozano-Diaz. 
"Not  a  Bible  study,  not  a  the- 
ology course,  not  a  how-to 
book — but  a  warm  and  gentle 
invitation  to  Christian  women 
to  start  talking  with  one  an- 
other." Includes  study  ques- 
tions, suggested  resources. 
Available  from  Herald  Press, 
800  245-7894. 

•  New  resources: 

Booklets  with  practical  media 
helps  are  now  available  in 
Spanish:  Promoviendo  la  His- 
toria  a  Traves  del  Mercadeo 
(Telling  Your  Story  by  Mar- 
keting); Promoviendo  la  His- 
toria  a  Traves  de  Boletines  (.  .  . 
Newsletters);  Promoviendo  la 
Historia  a  Traves  de  la  Radio 
(.  .  .Through  Radio);  and  Pro- 
moviendo la  Historia  a  Traves 
de  Carteleras  (.  .  .with  Bul- 
letin Boards).  Available  free 
from  Rafael  Barahona,  Con- 
vencion  Hispana  Menonita, 
421  S.  2nd  St.  Suite  600, 
Elkhart,  IN  46516-3243; 
phone  219  294-7131. 
Connections,  a  17-minute  video, 
follows  the  African-American 
Mennonite  Association  1994 
tour  to  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  and 
Uganda,  and  is  available  for 
free  loan.  Natural  Connections: 
Faith  Stories  from  African  and 
African-American  Christians,  a 
58-page  booklet,  is  also  avail- 
able free  from  MCC:  phone  717 
859-1151  (U.S.)  or  204  261- 
6381  (Canada). 
Papers  from  the  conference  ti- 
tled "Proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference Tradition  and  Transi- 
tion: An  Amish  Mennonite 
Heritage  of  Obedience,  1693- 
1993,"  are  collected  in  a  240- 
age  volume.  Available  for 
11.35  (U.S.)  ($11.98  in  Illi- 
nois) from  Gordon  Oyer,  110 
Flora  Dr.,  Campaign,  IL 
61821. 


Spanish  ads  on  considering  pri- 
orities, taking  time  for  family, 
and  loneliness  are  now  avail- 
able from  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  Media  Ministries. 
The  three  new  ads  are  de- 
signed for  outreach  by  Span- 
ish churches  and  to  help  any 
church  wanting  to  invite 
Spanish-speaking  people.  One 
ad  is  in  Spanish  and  English. 
Available  free  from  Rafael 
Barahona,  Convencion  His- 
pana Menonita,  421  S.  2nd  St. 
Suite  600,  Elkhart,  IN  46516- 
3243;  phone  219  294-7131. 

•  Job  openings: 

Manager,  World  Neighbors  In- 
ternational Handcrafts,  Port- 
land, Ore.  Individual  will 
manage  large,  growing,  vol- 
unteer-based Selfhelp  Crafts 
store.  Retail  experience  re- 
quired along  with  excellent 
communication  and  interper- 
sonal skills.  Managerial  expe- 
rience preferred.  Send  resume 
with  references  to  Philip 
Hostetler,  Portland  Menno- 
nite Church,  1312  SE  35th 
Ave.,  Portland,  OR  97214; 
phone  (day)  503  234-0559, 
(evening)  503  232-6306. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Abundant  Life  Chinese, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Lien  Cao, 
Yick-Ming  Lai,  Wai-Fong 
Kwok,  Billy  Chow,  Candy  Lai, 
Binh  Chau,  Huang  Chea,  San 
Chau,  and  Tammy  Lam. 

Bancroft,  Toledo,  Ohio:  Jere- 
my Gunden. 


Belmont,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Josh 
Mathew,  Evelyn  Koop,  and 
Marvin  Koop. 

Clinton  Frame,  Goshen,  Ind.: 

Emily  Borntrager,  Chrissy 
Fry,  Stephanie  Goans,  Tim 
Miller,  Velda  Beachy,  Sue 
Bontrager,  Terry  Diener, 
Julie  Diener,  Art  Egli,  Arlene 
Egli,  Annalisa  Mast,  Susan 
Mast,  Glenn  Nisly,  Noel  San- 
tiago, Juanita  Santiago,  and 
Karla  Litwiller. 

Conestoga,  Morgantown, 
Pa.:  John  and  Joan  Clarke. 

North  Leo,  Leo,  Ind.:  Jan 
Warner. 

North  Suburban,  Mundelein, 
111.:  Jerry  and  Kathy  Tran- 
tham,  and  Paul  and  Frances 
Hiebert. 

Ridgeway,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.:  Bud  Deviers  and  Mans- 
field Clement. 

Rockhill,  Telford,  Pa.:  Donna 
Kratz,  Angela  Moyer,  Ida 
Trauger,  Mary  Trauger, 
David  Schlosser,  and  Kathryn 
Schlosser. 

Taftsville  Chapel  Fellow- 
ship, Taftsville,  Vt.:  Chris 
Hackman. 

Upper  Deek  Creek,  Kalona, 
Iowa:  Willie  Miller  and  An- 
drew Miller. 

Washington  Community  Fel- 
lowship, Washington,  D.C.: 
John  and  Melissa  Barringer, 
Eric  and  Paula  Hornberger, 
Ellen  Keister,  Jenny  Keister, 
Kirsten  Keister,  Shelly  Mar- 
tinez, Michele  Mason,  Noel 
and  Scot  Montrey,  Carolyn 
Poleet,  and  Al  Zambone. 

Weavers,  Harrisonburg,  Va.: 
Michele  F.  Mumaw  and 
Kristin  L.  Eby. 


BIRTHS 


Blosser,  Rhonda  Graber  and 
Myron,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Bryce  Nathanial  (third  child), 
Aug.  20. 

Bontrager,  Becky  Stoltzfus  and 
Marlin,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Allison 
Nicole  (third  child),  May  13. 

Derstine,  Cheryl  Bergey  and 
Phillip,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Bri- 
anna  Joy  (third  child),  Dec.  1. 

Fagan,  Rose  Wiebe  and  Gerves, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Benjamin  (sec- 
ond child),  Dec.  10. 

Felton,  Johanna  Hostetler  and 
David,  Hollsopple,  Pa., 
Nicholas  David  (second  child), 
Nov.  11. 

Gongwer,  Judi  Beck  and  Steve, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Daniel  Lowell 
(first  child),  Nov.  29. 

Holsapple,  Wanda  Nesselrodt 
and  Jeff,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Caitlin  Joy  (first  child),  Sept. 
30. 

Hooley,  Carol  Christner  and 
Gregory,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Joshua 
Dee  (first  child),  Dec.  8. 

Kisare,  Gail  and  Freddy,  Rad- 
nor, Pa.,  Samantha  Atieno 
(first  child),  Dec.  6. 

Kramer,  Julia  Helmuth  and 
Alvin,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Amanda 
Lauren  (fourth  child),  May  29. 

Landis,  Barbara  Slagell  and 
Phil,  Narvon,  Pa.,  Desirae  Ki- 
ahanna  (fourth  child),  born 
Jan.  8,  1991,  adopted  Oct.  7, 
1994. 

Leatherman,  Renita  Miller  and 
Duane,  Telford,  Pa.,  Jillian 
Laura  (third  child),  Dec.  10. 

Lockwood,  Diane  Miller  and 
Dustin,  New  Paris,  Ind.,  Dil- 
lon Craig  (first  child),  Dec.  12. 


Auction  brings  in 
$85,000.  Lancaster, 
Pa.  (LMHS) — Lan- 
caster Mennonite 
High  School  raised 
more  than  $85,000 
(U.S.)  at  its  annual 
benefit  auction  Nov. 
18-19.  More  than 
$13,000  came  from 
the  sale  of  53  signed, 
limited  edition  "Cat's 
Meow"  miniatures: 
painted  wooden  repli- 
cas of  the  school's  for- 
mer administration 
building.  Other  high- 
lights included:  the 
quilt  sale;  a  Brunk 

Revivals  signature  Winross  truck;  a  bred  registered  holstein  heifer;  and  a  P.  Buckley 
Moss  print,  "Amish  Barn  Raising."  A  115-year-old  coverlet,  pictured  above,  raised  $3,000. 
The  coverlet  was  donated  by  a  friend  of  the  school. 
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Miller,  Kara  Hass  and  Caleb, 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  (twins) 
Braden  Oliver  and  Luisa  Erin 
(third  and  fourth  children), 
Nov.  6. 

Nalle,  Julia  Arnold  and  Rob, 
Palmyra,  Va.,  Benjamin  Lee 
(first  child),  Dec.  14. 

Naumoff,  Glenda  Basinger  and 
Alex,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Nicholas 
Alexander  (second  child),  Dec. 
7. 

Rodgers,  Valorie  Walsh  and 
Frederick,  Perkiomenville, 
Pa.,  Andrea  Leigh  (fourth 
child),  Nov.  7. 

Rohrer,  June  and  Jay,  Mount 
Joy,  Pa.,  Jenelle  Ranae  (first 
child),  Nov.  29. 

Spedding,  Janelle  Gingerich 
and  Joe,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Justin  Scott  (first  child),  Dec.  8. 

Stauffer,  Lieda,  Graterford, 
Pa.,  Amelia  Jo  (first  child), 
Dec.  9. 

Stinson,  Sue  Richer  and  Doug, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Lucas  David 
(third  child),  Nov.  10. 

Troyer,  Cathy  Carstenson  and 
Dean,  Peoria,  Ariz.,  Jonathan 
(third  child),  Dec.  2. 

Wehr,  Becky  Easton  and  Larry, 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  Evan  Ni- 
cholas (second  child),  Dec.  7. 

Yoder,  Lori  and  Cliff,  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  Justin  (third  child),  Dec. 
8. 

Yoder,  Ann  and  Jeff,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  Mark  Allen  (third 
child),  Dec.  1. 


MARRIAGES 


Bachman-Roemersberger: 

Phillip  Bachman,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  (Metamora),  and  Kimber- 
ly  Roemersberger,  Washing- 
ton, 111.  (Christian),  Dec.  17, 
by  Marvin  Cheney. 

Burkett-Nolt:  Jennifer  Kay 
Burkett,  West  Liberty,  Ohio 
(Bethel),  and  Michael  Loren 
Nolt,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  18, 
by  Leon  Oberholtzer. 

Kratz-Landis:  Donna  Kratz, 
Telford,  Pa.  (Rockhill),  and 
Kevin  Landis,  Sellersville,  Pa. 
(Rockhill),  Dec.  10,  by  Michael 
Derstine. 

Miller-Miller:  Marilyn  Miller, 
Uniontown,  Ohio  (Hartville), 
and  Reuben  Miller,  Hartville, 
Ohio  (Hartville),  Dec.  3,  by 
Dave  Hall. 

Newcomer-Zapata:  Samuel 
Newcomer,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio  (Bethel),  and  Ana  Maria 
Zapata,  El  Paso,  Tex.  (Cath- 
olic), June  18,  by  William 
Ryan. 

Roth-Saur:  Rhonda  Roth, 
Kitchener,  Ont.  (East  Zorra), 
and  Daniel  Saur,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  June  4,  by  Homer  E. 
Yutzy. 


Stutzman-Yoder:  Rodney 
Stutzman,  Denver,  Colo. 
(First),  and  Barbara  Yoder, 
Denver,  Colo.  (North  Goshen), 
Oct.  29,  by  Rosemary  Fry  and 
Jerry  Weaver. 


DEATHS 


Eby,  Anna  Hunsberger,  80, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Born:  Sept.  16, 
1914,  Wakarusa,  Ind.  Died: 
Dec.  9,  1994,  Goshen,  Ind.,  of 
a  heart  attack.  Survivors — 
husband:  Everett  Eby;  chil- 
dren: Roger,  Rolland,  Rex, 
Carolyn  Blosser,  Shelba 
Lenaburg,  Linda  Rider;  sib- 
lings: Kenneth  Hunsberger, 
Elizabeth  Ramer,  Clara  Wal- 
ters; 16  grandchildren,  24 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral: 
Dec.  11,  Olive  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Peter  Buller.  Bur- 
ial: Olive  West  Cemetery. 

Garber,  Freeda  Baker,  88, 
Metamora,  111.  Born:  March 
26,  1906,  Metamora,  111.,  to 
Charles  and  Amanda  Schnei- 
der Baker.  Died:  Dec.  10, 
1994,  Eureka,  111.  Survivors — 
children:  Murlene  Oesch, 
John,  Jr.,  Gary  L.;  sisters: 
Hazel  Hartman,  Josephine 
Kunkle;  10  grandchildren,  9 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  John  H.  Garber 
(husband).  Funeral:  Dec.  13, 
Metamora  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Robert  E.  Nolt.  Burial: 
Hickory  Point  Cemetery. 

Good,  Elverta  Martin,  61, 
Orrville,  Ohio.  Born:  Jan.  1, 
1933,  Dalton,  Ohio,  to  Mose  A. 
and  Ruth  Steiner  Martin. 
Died:  Nov.  26,  1994,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  of  a  brain  tumor.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Robert  J. 
Good;  children:  Sheryl  Ander- 
son, Stan,  Carol  Springer; 
brothers:  Clifford,  Marion, 
Richard,  and  Delbert  Martin; 
step-mother:  Sylvia  Amstutz 
Martin;  9  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Nov.  30, 
Martins  Mennonite  Church, 
by  John  L.  Freed  and  Bill  Det- 
weiler. 

Mills,  Andrew  L.,  83,  Lansing, 
Mich.  Born:  Oct.  7,  1911, 
Newaygo  County,  Mich.,  to 
Frank  and  Mary  E.  Quinn 
Mills.  Died:  Dec.  6,  1994,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  from  liver 
failure.  Survivors — daugh- 
ters: Ellen,  Dorothy;  sisters: 
Lydia  Rogers,  Kristine  Gage. 
Predeceased  by:  Lila  Mae  St. 
Peter  Mills  (wife).  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Michigan 
State  University  Mennonite 
Fellowship.  Funeral:  Dec.  10, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  by  James 
Miller  and  Don  Penner.  Bur- 
ial: Fairview  Cemetery. 


Petersheim,  F.  Lorraine 
Heller,  62,  Elverson,  Pa. 
Born:  June  1,  1932,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  to  Irvin  and  Amanda  Gei- 
gley  Heller.  Died:  Dec.  10, 
1994,  Elverson,  Pa.,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — husband:  Walter 
Petersheim;  children:  Arnold, 
Audrey  Mast,  Greg,  Janet 
Caley,  Sam,  Gloria  Hess, 
Judy,  Shawn;  sisters  and 
brothers:  Ruth  Ann  Blank, 
Shirley  Musser,  Donald, 
Irvin,  Gerald,  James,  Warren, 
and  Harry  Heller;  13  grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
Dec.  14,  Conestoga  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Nathan  Stoltzfus 
and  Harvey  Stoltzfus. 

Shank,  Daniel  Good,  98,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Born:  July  30, 
1896,  Rockingham  County, 
Va.,  to  Jacob  L.  and  Fannie 
Good  Shank.  Died:  Nov.  27, 
1994,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Evelyn 
Heatwole,  Norma  Deputy, 
Dorothy  Showalter,  Robert, 
Orvin;  sister:  Grace  Campbell; 
11  grandchildren,  13  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Irene  Mary  Heatwole 
Shank  (wife).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Nov.  29,  Weavers  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Joseph  C. 
Shenk  and  Glendon  Blosser. 

Shetler,  John  A.,  94.  Born: 
Jan.  1,  1900,  Kalona,  Iowa,  to 
Joseph  J.  and  Anna  Hostetler 
Shetler.  Died:  Dec.  6,  1994, 
Warren,  Mich.  Survivors — 
daughter:  Delores  Caradonna; 
siblings:  Dan,  Mary  Boiler, 
Agnes  Swartzendruber,  Lydia 
Teuscher;  5  grandchildren,  8 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Sabina  Weidman 
Shetler  (wife).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Dec.  9,  Michigan  Av- 
enue Mennonite  Church,  by 
Jay  Miller. 

Smucker,  Earl,  86,  Smithville, 
Ohio.  Born:  Aug.  2,  1908, 
Smithville,  Ohio,  to  Noah  and 
Kate  Gerig  Smucker.  Died: 
Dec.  12,  1994,  Smithville, 
Ohio.  Survivors — wife:  Mar- 
jorie  Kurtz  Smucker;  sons: 
Tom,  Art;  brother  and  sister: 
Benjamin,  Grace  Troyer;  10 
grandchildren,  2  great-grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
Dec.  14, Oak  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  James  Schrag  and 
Norma  Duerksen. 

Smucker,  Todd  Eugene,  24. 
Born:  June  20,  1970,  Leb- 
anon, Ore.,  to  Milford  and 
Susan  Wenger  Smucker. 
Died:  Nov.  5,  1994,  Albany, 
Ore.,  of  muscular  dystrophy. 
Survivor — sister:  Patricia.  Fu- 
neral: Nov.  10,  Brownsville 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Stan- 
ley Troyer,  Amos  Kropf,  and 
Delbert  Birky.  Burial:  Alford 
Cemetery. 


Torkelson,  Arthur  R.,  74,  Lay- 
tonsville,  Md  (lorn:  .Juno  1  1 
1920,  Everest,  Kan.,  to  S. 
Emil  and  Rosa  Eggers  Torkel- 
son. Died:  Nov.  9,  1994, 
Olney,  Md.  Survivors — wife: 
Virgie  Vance  Torkelson;  chil- 
dren: Mark,  Daniel,  Ruth  T. 
Martin,  Grace  T.  Horst;  broth- 
ers: Bennett,  Norman,  Ken- 
neth; 25  grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Paul  R.  (son)  and 
Rose  Ellen  (daughter).  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Nov.  12,  Hope- 
well Mennonite  Church,  by 
Jesse  Neuneschwander,  Don- 
ald Nolt,  and  Daniel  Boll. 

Weaver,  Elta  M.  Frey,  68, 
Jonestown,  Pa.  Born:  May  2, 
1926,  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  to 
Christ  and  Emma  Reitz  Frey. 
Died:  Oct.  7,  1994,  Albany, 
N.Y.,  from  injuries  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  Survivors — 
husband:  Alvin  M.  Weaver; 
children:  Jesse,  Yvonne,  Deb- 
orah, Beth.  Gingrich,  Judith 
Bohlen;  siblings:  Harold  and 
James  Frey,  Verna  Bauman, 
Gail  Kling,  Jean  Weaver;  11 
grandchildren.  Congregation- 
al membership:  Meckville 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Oct.  11,  Gingrich 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Carl 
Horning  and  Donald  Martin. 

Yoder,  Roy  Ellsworth,  79, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio.  Born:  July 
31,  1915,  Champaign  County, 
Ohio,  to  Earl  M.  and  Barbara 
Allgyer  Yoder.  Died:  Dec.  12, 
1994,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — wife:  Wil- 
ma  Katherine  Yoder;  sons: 
Douglas,  Ron,  James;  siblings: 
Stanley  E.,  Olive,  Ruth  Ellen; 
8  grandchildren.  Memorial  ser- 
vice: Dec.  17,  South  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Randy 
Reminder  and  Roy  S.  Koch. 
Body  was  donated  for  research 
to  Wright  State  Medical  School 
of  Medicine. 


CALENDAR 


Interterm,  Associated  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminary,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  Jan.  9 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education 
annual  meeting,  Elkhart. 
Ind.,  Jan.  12-14 

Youth  Ministry  Conference, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  13-15 

School  for  Leadership  Training, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan. 
16-19 

Goshen  College  board  of  over- 
seers meeting,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Jan.  27-28 

Pastor's  week.  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminary,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  Jan.  30-Feb.  3 

Church  School  Day,  Feb.  5 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


This  year  I  resolve  to  fail 


The  beginning  of  a  new  year  is  generally  not 
the  time  to  talk  about  failure.  My  attention 
focuses  instead  on  the  new:  new  beginnings, 
new  ideas,  new  directions. 

Yet  listen  to  talk  about  a  new  year,  and 
already  you'll  hear  doubts  about  how  different 
it  will  be.  At  least  my  language  betrays  me: 

"This  year  I  will  stick  to  my  diet  better  than  I 
did  last  year.  ...  In  1995  I  really  will  read  the 
Bible  and  pray  more  than  I  did  in  1994.  ...  I 
will  try  harder  to  get  along  with  that  sister  or 
brother  standing  between  me  and  God." 

As  Michael  Chandler  notes  in  this  issue's 
lead  article,  the  beginnings  of  failure  are  al- 
ready in  our  goals  and  aspirations  because  we 
set  such  high  standards  for  ourselves:  I  want 
everyone  to  like  me.  I  expect  a  rich  devotional 
experience  every  day.  As  for  the  diet,  this  time  I 
really  will  lose  two  pounds  every  week! 

What  happens  when  we  don't  reach  our 
goals?  We  go  to  despair.  And  often  end  up  not 
willing  to  set  any  goals  or  take  any  risks. 

Says  Chandler:  "The  standards  of  absolute 
success  and  perfection  to  which  so  many  of  us 
hold  ourselves  destroys  more  than  it  gives 
birth.  It  discourages  more  than  it  encourages." 

Chandler  challenges  us  to  build  expectations 
of  failure  into  our  lives.  God,  he  says,  wants 
faithfulness  more  than  success.  Faithfulness 
involves  a  willingness  to  take  risks,  to  follow 
God  even  though  our  path  may  never  be  judged 
successful  by  human  standards. 

My  hero  for  this  way  of  life  is  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  By  any  measure  of  prophetic  success, 
he  was  a  failure — no  one  ever  listened  to  him. 
Yet  he  kept  giving  God's  message. 

First  it  was  that  Judah  would  fall  to  Babylon. 
To  show  what  he  thought  of  that  message, 
Judah's  king  cut  Jeremiah's  scroll  column  by 
column  and  threw  it  into  the  fire  until  the 
whole  message  was  consumed  (36:22-23). 

After  Jerusalem's  destruction,  Jeremiah 
found  himself  with  a  remnant  of  the  poor  not 
exiled  to  Babylon.  When  this  group  decided  to 
go  to  Egypt,  Jeremiah  said,  "Don't,  God  doesn't 
want  you  to."  The  people  emigrated  anyway, 
taking  poor  Jeremiah  with  them  (42:7 — 43:7). 

Next  God  asked  Jeremiah  to  prophesy 
against  his  own  people  in  this  alien  land.  The 
response:  "We  are  not  going  to  listen  to  you" 
(44:16). 


No,  by  any  human  measurement  for  being  a 
successful  prophet,  Jeremiah  was  not  one  of 
them.  Yet  God  kept  using  him.  God  even  ele- 
vated him  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  book  bear- 
ing his  name,  Jeremiah  was  giving  God's  mes- 
sages to  the  world  beyond  his  own  people. 

Jeremiah  challenges  me  for  the  new  year. 
Like  him,  I  want  to  be  faithful  in  following  God. 
I  want  to  be  willing  to  take  risks.  Even  though  I 
know  both  will  likely  bring  failure.  But  then, 
I'm  also  resolving  to  let  the  definition  of  my 
success  up  to  my  God.— jlp 

1995  promises  to  be  a  big  year 

Faithfulness  before  success  may  also  be  a 
word  for  the  Mennonite  Church  for  1995.  This 
could  be  a  big  year  for  us.  Major  decisions  and 
leadership  changes  will  chart  our  course  for 
years  to  come. 

When  Mennonite  General  Assembly  meets  in 
Wichita,  Kan.,  at  the  end  of  July,  delegates  will 
make  three  major  decisions:  (1)  Will  we  merge 
with  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church?  (2)  Are  we  ready  to  adopt  a  new  con- 
fession of  faith?  (3)  Will  we  give  ourselves  to  a 
new  vision  statement  that  asks  us  to  become 
communities  of  healing  and  hope? 

In  1995  the  church  also  needs  to  find  leaders 
for  four  of  its  institutions:  (a)  Mennonite 
General  Assembly  and  General  Board,  (b) 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  (c)  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education,  (d)  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary. 

With  so  many  changes,  the  temptation  will  be 
to  play  it  safe,  to  make  sure  things  will  be 
successful  before  we  make  a  move.  Increasing 
education  and  professionalism  among  us  set  a 
high  standard  for  our  life  together,  reflected  in 
how  we  make  decisions  and  choose  our  leaders. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  success.  But  we 
dare  not  get  so  tied  up  with  it  that  we  lose  sight 
of  God's  call  to  faithfulness.  Nor  dare  it  blind  us 
to  a  question  we  must  continually  ask:  Is  God 
calling  us  to  take  some  risks  as  a  denomination, 
to  step  out  in  a  new  direction  without  guar- 
antees of  success? 

While  1995  will  be  a  time  of  major  changes, 
may  history  also  record  it  as  the  year  the 
Mennonite  Church  discovered  how  to  be  more 
faithful — leaving  success  up  to  God. — jlp 
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Our  children  and  youth  need  to  hear  a  clear  call  to 
purity  and  help  with  the  constant  struggle  against 
immorality.  And  adult  men  and  women  need  the  sup- 
port of  their  peers  in  the  church  in  the  same  struggle. 
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Supporting  each  other 
in  singleness,  service,  and 
counterculture  values  


Committee  named  to  begin 
search  for  General  Secretary 
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Some  things  we  just 
don't  talk  about 


One  of  these  is  pornography — and  other 
forms  of  sexual  addiction.  Is  it  really 
true  that  Mennonite  men  succumb  to 
these  temptations  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  men  in  the  general  population? 


Educators  draw  up  blueprint 
for  interactive  museum  on  peace 


.  10 


About  nine  years  ago  I  got  a  phone  call 
late  at  night  from  my  best  friend's  hus- 
band. "Sue  just  got  the  worst  news  of  her 
life,  and  she  needs  someone  to  be  with  her,"  he 
said. 

Now  part  of  the  reason  Sue  and  I  were  best 
friends  was  because  we  had  both  experienced 
the  death  of  a  child.  I  couldn't  imagine  what 
news  could  be  worse  than  learning  that  your 
child  had  died.  My  hands  shook  on  the  steering 
wheel  as  I  drove  to  their  home  that  night. 

John  met  me  at  the  door.  "She  asked  me  if  I 
had  ever  been  unfaithful  to  her,  and  I  had  to 
tell  her  the  truth,"  he  said. 

I  found  Sue  facedown  on  the  bedroom  floor, 
numb  and  not  speaking.  Eventually  she 
groaned,  in  quiet  rage,  "How  could  he  ever 
have  done  this  to  me?" 

Sue's  husband  was  involved  in  various  forms 
of  pornography — peep  shows,  massage  parlors, 
and  "adult"  literature.  He  turned  to  his  pastor 
for  help,  and  the  pastor  felt  compelled  to  report 


Anony- 
mous 


Statistics  say  a  quarter  of  the  men  in 
church  on  Sunday  morning  could  have 
been  unfaithful  in  some  form.  Or  at  least 
struggle  with  temptations  in  this  area. 


the  behavior  to  John's  employer,  a  church-re- 
lated agency.  John  lost  his  job,  and  the  family 
began  a  series  of  moves  and  job  changes  related 
to  John's  ongoing  problem. 

I  never  revealed  their  secret  to  anyone  except 
my  own  husband  in  all  these  years,  but  I  never 
forgot  about  it  either.  Little  did  I  know  how 
common  John's  problem  is,  even  within  the 
church. 

Nor  was  I  aware  for  many  years  just  how 
closely  my  life  was  parallel  to  Sue's.  Then  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  my  husband  also  confessed, 
"While  I  have  been  faithful  in  the  spirit  of  our 
commitment,  I  have  not  been  faithful  to  the 
letter  of  our  marriage  commitment." 

"What  in  the  world  could  he  be  talking 
about?"  I  thought.  "This  is  craziness!  This  can't 
be  true!" 

But  it  is  true.  My  husband — the  church  coun- 
cil member,  the  song  leader,  the  Sunday  school 
teacher,  the  Christian  businessman,  the  "mod- 
el" Christian  husband — has  been  cheating  on 
me  in  various  ways  for  most  of  our  married 
years.  It  started  with  topless  bars  and  X-rated 
movies  and  then  grew  into  frequenting  mas- 
sage parlors  and  using  in-room  "services"  at 
hotels. 

Somehow  he  still  thought  he  had  been  faith- 
ful "in  spirit"  because  the  behavior  had  never 
involved  vaginal  sex.  Yes,  he  felt  guilty  and 
dirty  and  hypocritical  and  always  thought  he 
would  never  do  any  of  those  things  again.  But 
when  the  opportunity  came,  sometimes  he 
succumbed  to  what  had  become  an  addiction. 

So  how  can  I  deal  with  this  terrible  news?  I 
feel  so  alone!  My  instinct  is  to  turn  to  my 
husband  for  comfort  when  I'm  in  such 
pain,  but  he  is  the  source  of  the  pain!  I  have 
been  working  with  a  therapist,  but  it  costs  $80 
an  hour  to  talk  with  her.  I  need  a  friend! 

But  what  will  our  friends  think  if  I  tell  them? 
How  could  my  parents  ever  bear  knowing  this 
about  the  son-in-law  they  love  and  respect  so 
much?  What  if  this  gets  out — he  too  could  lose 
his  job  with  a  church-related  agency!  His  career 
would  be  ruined.  Where  can  I  turn  for  support? 

Ah!  There's  Sue!  I  know  she  will  understand, 
all  too  well.  We  haven't  seen  much  of  each 
other  in  recent  years,  but  who  cares  about  the 
cost  of  a  long-distance  phone  call  in  the  face  of 
this  crisis?  I  can  call  her  now  because  her  hus- 
band called  me  to  be  with  her  nine  years  ago. 
She's  the  only  person  I  know  who  has  dealt 
with  this  before. 

Such  a  trap!  Just  when  I  need  friends  the 


most,  the  stigma  of  the  problem  I  face  keeps  me 
from  going  to  the  people  nearest  and  dearest  to 
me.  When  I  asked  the  marriage  counselor, 
"Who  can  I  talk  to  about  this?  Who  can  I  tell?" 
he  said,  "No  one  needs  to  know  about  this!  I 
always  tell  pastors  and  teachers  not  to  tell, 
because  it  causes  so  much  pain  and  mistrust. 

"At  best,  all  you'll  get  is  pity,"  he  continued, 
"and  no  one  will  understand  that  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  your  relationship  with  your 
husband.  That  is  a  separate  issue,  but  everyone 
will  think  it  is  partly  your  fault." 

Our  pastor  told  my  husband,  "I 
understand  that  she  needs  to  talk  about 
it,  but  don't  tell  your  friends.  They  will 
feel  they  have  to  take  sides,  and  it  will  always 
have  an  impact  on  your  relationship." 

So  where  is  Christian  community  at  a  time 
like  this?  Why  are  the  men  I've  looked  to  for 
guidance  so  very  reluctant  for  this  issue  to  be 
aired?  Why  don't  we  hear  more  about  this 
problem  from  the  pulpit?  Could  it  be  that  the 
men  in  the  church  really  do  struggle  with  the 
issue  of  sexual  fidelity  just  as  much  as  the  men 
in  society  at  large,  and  none  of  them  is  ready  to 
"cast  the  first  stone"? 

How  many  women  in  the  congregation  are  in 
my  shoes — overwhelmed  with  the  load,  and 
reluctant  to  share  it  because  this  particular  sin 
is  somehow  too  secret  or  too  terrible  to  talk 
about?  Is  this  commitment  to  silence  doing 
anyone  any  good? 

My  approach  to  dealing  with  something  that 
seems  impossible  is  to  read  about  the  problem. 
I  went  to  the  library  to  learn  more  about  sexual 
addiction  and  to  try  to  understand  how  men 
think.  Recent  studies  report  that  about  25  per- 
cent of  married  men  have  had  extra-marital 
affairs  of  some  sort,  and  about  6  percent  of  all 
adults  (that's  one  out  of  17)  have  some  sort  of 
sexual  addiction,  which  would  include 
pornography,  prostitution,  and  multiple  affairs. 

I  want  to  believe  that  the  statistics  would  be 
very  different  if  the  study  included  only  church 
members,  but  the  literature  says  this  probably 
isn't  true.  That  means  that  maybe  a  quarter  of 
the  married  men  in  church  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing have  indulged  in  some  sort  of  unfaithful- 
ness. At  the  very  best,  it  means  that  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  men  in  church  have  a  real  strug- 
gle with  temptation  in  this  area. 

Do  they  ever  talk  about  it?  Do  they  help  one 
another  with  it?  Do  they  talk  about  how  to  con- 
quer the  temptation?  My  husband  says  they 
don't — or  not  much,  anyway. 
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We  have  come  to  the  point  of  having  support 
groups  in  church  for  people  who  are  grieving 
the  death  of  a  loved  one,  for  people  who  want  to 
lose  weight,  for  people  who  want  to  develop  a 
more  healthful  lifestyle.  But  this  most  devas- 
tating behavior  remains  unmentionable.  We 
just  don't  talk  about  the  tragedy  of  unfaith- 
fulness in  marriage— and  use  of  pornography 
in  particular. 

Men  who  indulge  and  the  women  they  hurt 
suffer  in  silence,  afraid  to  turn  to  even  their 
best  friends  and  families  for  help.  If  the  statis- 
tics are  true,  most  of  us  have  a  friend  or  rela- 
tive who  is  dealing  with  the  pain  of  sexual 
immorality.  So  why  keep  the  silence? 

In  all  these  years,  my  husband  never  gave 
one  clue  that  he  had  an  addiction  similar  to 
John's.  And  even  now,  Sue  has  decided  not  to 
tell  John  about  my  husband's  problem;  she 
fears  John  will  think  his  own  problem  isn't  so 
bad  if  my  husband,  a  person  he  admires,  has 
also  fallen.  So  the  conspiracy  of  silence  goes  on, 
and  the  cycle  of  abuse  and  misuse  continues. 

I dare  ministers  to  start  addressing  this 
issue  boldly  from  the  pulpit.  Our  children 
are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  sexual  messages 
on  television  and  in  the  print  media.  They 
should  also  be  hearing  a  balancing  message 
from  the  pulpit  and  in  their  youth  groups:  a 
clear  call  to  purity  and  help  with  the  constant 
struggle  against  immorality.  Adult  men  and 
women  need  the  support  of  their  peers  in  the 
same  struggle. 

Grief  used  to  be  unmentionable,  but  we've 
learned  to  handle  it  better  now  that  we've 
started  to  talk  about  it.  The  same 
thing  happens  with  pornography 
and  other  sexual  temptations — 
just  having  told  me  about  his 
behavior  and  having  the  topic 
open  for  discussion  has  helped  my 
husband  be  strong  and  resist 
temptation  when  he  could  have 
gone  again  to  a  massage  parlor. 

There  is  no  benefit  gained  from 
keeping  the  pain  and  the  struggle 
a  secret.  God  help  us  all! 

The  day  for  openness  about  pornog- 
raphy and  other  forms  of  sexual 
addiction  is  not  yet  here.  For  this 
reason,  all  names  and  circum- 
stances in  this  article,  while  real 
and  true,  have  been  altered  to  pro- 
tect the  identity  of  those  involved. 


Where  is  the 
Christian 
community? 
Why  are  the 
men  I've 
looked  to  for 
guidance  so 
reluctant  for 
this  issue  to 
be  aired? 
Could  it  be 
that  men  in 
the  church 
really  do 
struggle 
with  sexual 
fidelity,  and 
none  is  ready 
*to  cast  the 
first  stone*? 


"The  spirit  of  the  Lord  (iod  is 
upon  me,  because  the  Lord  has 
anointed  me;  he  has  sent  me  to 
bring  good  news  to  t1ruj  op- 
pressed, to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, to  proclaim  liberty  to 
the  captives. "  —  Isa.  61:1,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


This  is  a  response  to  the  letter  by 
J.  Otis  Yoder  (July  26)  about  the 
group  "Promise  Keepers."  As  an 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  male,  this 
group  greatly  disturbs  and  concerns 
me.  It  appears  that  requirements  for 
membership  are  low  self-esteem,  per- 
sonal inadequacy,  fear  of  females,  and 
lack  of  direction  in  one's  life. 

My  fears  are  compounded  by  a 
Promise  Keeper  I  know  personally. 
After  cutting  through  the  jargon  and 
quoting  Scripture  out  of  context,  the 
bottom  line  appears  to  be  that,  among 
other  issues,  marriage  is  nothing  more 
than  legalized  prostitution.  I  experi- 
ence very  little  of  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
when  I  am  with  this  friend. 

Christ  is  the  great  leveler.  He  said 
that  when  a  male  and  female  become 
husband  and  wife,  they  become  one 


flesh.  Even  Paul  said,  "Husbands  love 
your  wives  as  Christ  loved  the  church." 
Christ's  love  was  selfless,  no  strings 
attached,  putting  the  other  person's 
needs  first — and  certainly  not  sexual, 
as  my  friend  insists. 

I  believe  the  Mennonite  Church  has 
made  significant  strides  forward  in 
using  the  model  of  Christ  regarding 
females  and  acknowledging  the  gifts 
and  contributions  women  are  now 
making  and  will  make  in  the  future  to 
our  church. 

Women  deserve  more  than  to  be  con- 
sidered sex  objects.  They  are  the 
daughters  of  God  and  deserve  the  same 
honor,  place  in  society  and  the  church, 
authority,  love,  recognition,  and  oppor- 
tunities to  serve  as  do  the  sons  of  God. 

Maurice  S.  Brubaker 

State  College,  Pa. 


Visiting  Speakers  Who  Serve 
Us  Don't  Do  It  for  Money .  .  . 
(Nov.  8).  It  grieves  me  to  see 
such  a  precious  gift  as  the  call  into 
ministry  reduced  to  financial 
calculations  such  as  mileage  and 
hourly  wage.  Would  North  American 
pastors  still  be  in  the  pulpit  if  they 
weren't  paid?  What  if  they  were  fined 
and  imprisoned? 

Such  was  the  situation  of  our  Chris- 
tian sisters  and  brothers  in  Moldova. 
At  one  time  one  could  be  sentenced  to 
three  years  for  possessing  a  Bible  and 
five  to  seven  years  for  preaching  the 
gospel. 

Even  today,  in  the  economic  mire  of 
a  collapsed  system,  pastors'  salaries 
are  minimal,  if  they  receive  any  at  all. 
One  pastor  in  the  region  of  Gagauz  ex- 
pressed his  regret  to  his  congregation 


Do  Mennonites  want  to  send  a  message  to  Washington? 


In  response  to  J.  Daryl  Byler's  ques- 
tion (Dec.  20),  I  would  say:  They  do. 
This  past  election  was  clearly  an 
indication  of  that. 

The  election  was  not  so  much  a 
referendum  toward  guns  and  prisons 
as  it  was  an  affirmation  of  our  funda- 
mental belief  system  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong.  Mennonites,  like  most 
other  Protestant  denominations,  have 
a  fundamental  view  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong  and  have  felt  that  for  the 
past  two  years  our  government  has 
been  promoting  an  agenda  that  we 
clearly  cannot  comfortably  live  with. 
That  agenda  is  being  swung  more  and 
more  to  the  left  each  day. 

This  election  was  a  referendum  on 
the  failed  social  issues  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  been  dealing  with  for  the  last 
several  decades.  This  has  yielded  such 
failed  programs  as  Head  Start, 
welfare,  and  potential  government 
health  plans.  It  has  developed 
programs  that  have  created  an 
entitlement  mentality  among  the 
recipients  and  have  yielded  no  long- 
term  benefits. 

This  election  gave  us  the 
opportunity  to  grab  hold  of  our  elected 
government  and  say  that  indeed  we 
have  had  enough.  We  want  our 
government  to  turn  back  to  its  original 


premise  of  providing  a  society  with  law 
and  order  as  well  as  facilitating 
commerce. 

We  don't  need  to  feel  badly  that  the 
Republicans  now  represent  32  of  the  50 
Mennonite  districts.  This  is  not  a 
Republican  /  Democratic  issue.  It  is  an 
issue  of  where  we  see  the  government 
taking  us  in  the  future.  It  is  saying 
enough  is  enough. 

I  would  agree  with  Byler  that  small- 
er government  does  imply  that  the 
church  should  take  a  more  active  role 
in  many  social  issues.  So  the  election 
should  certainly  be  a  wake-up  call  to 
those  churches  who  have  not  taken  a 
more  active  role  in  the  problems  of  our 
communities. 

I  for  one  am  not  lamenting  the  past 
election.  I  see  it  as  an  opportunity  for 
the  belief  system  that  I  hold  dear  to 
finally  see  the  light  of  day  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Joe  Questal 

Spring  Arbor,  Mich. 

This  question  leads  me  to  ask 
where  Mennonites  are  finding 
their  values.  Are  some  taking 
their  cues  from  Rush  Limbaugh  and 
Newt  Gingrich,  rather  than  from  a 
comprehensive  reading  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments?  Do  concerns  for 


property  values,  the  stock  market,  and 
the  ever  increasing  concentration  of 
wealth  take  precedence  over  human 
values? 

To  me  it  is  curious  that,  in  the  con- 
cern for  a  balanced  budget,  the  party 
that  ran  up  the  largest  deficits  in 
history  is  now  being  returned  to  power. 
And  does  the  new  majority  really  rep- 
resent a  pro  life  party  when  it  is 
calling  for  increased  military  spending 
and  is  so  antagonistic  to  gun  control? 

If  the  new  majority  party  wants 
morality,  prayer,  and  a  new  religiosity, 
we  are  in  for  a  great  illusion.  Our 
prayer  should  be  that  the  reality  in  the 
lives  of  members  of  Congress  such  as 
Newt  Gingrich  match  the  pious  words 
and  phrases  they  are  addicted  to  utter- 
ing. 

Steve  Dick 

Eureka,  III. 

Yes,  Daryl  Byler,  many  Menno- 
nites do  want  to  send  this  mes- 
sage to  Washington,  D.C.: 

•  We  are  unhappy  with  the  corrup- 
tion we  have  seen  among  members  of 
Congress. 

•  We  want  members  of  Congress  to 
be  subject  to  the  same  laws  they  pass 
that  involve  us. 

•  We  do  not  believe  committees 
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that  he  couldn't  preach  one  Sunday.  It 
was  his  weekend  to  work  in  the  boiler 
room  of  a  factory. 

An  87-year-old  pastor  of  the 
Chisinau  Baptist  Church  never  misses 
a  service,  which  are  held  four  times 
weekly.  He  doesn't  get  paid  for  the  two 
or  three  hours  it  takes  him  to  get  to 
church  by  bus.  It  would  only  take  half 
an  hour  by  car,  but  in  the  crumbling 
infrastructure  of  Moldova,  he  has  to 
wait  up  to  an  hour  for  a  bus  and 
transfer  as  many  as  three  times. 

Not  only  do  North  American  pastors 
need  to  learn  from  their  Moldova 
counterparts,  but  so  do  congregations. 
Recently  we  were  the  honored  guests 
in  a  small  Ukrainian  village.  Our  hosts 
prepared  an  elaborate  feast.  I  tried  to 
be  appreciative  of  their  hospitality,  but 
the  lump  in  my  throat  from  the 


should  be  allowed  to  keep  legislation 
from  coming  to  the  floor  for  debate. 

•  While  we  believe  in  nonresistance, 
we  recognize  that  in  this  world  there 
will  always  be  wars.  We  do  not  feel 
that  our  military  will  be  bettered  by 
unrestricted  freedom  for  and  protection 
of  homosexuals. 

•  We  are  concerned  about  the 
escalation  of  crime  in  our  country. 

•  We  want  the  privilege  of  prayer  in 
our  schools.  We  object  to  the  removal  of 
all  moral  evidence  and  teaching  from 
our  schools. 

•  We  object  to  certain  politicians 
labeling  conservative  Christians  as 
"racist"  and  "anti-American." 

•  We  do  not  endorse  welfare  as  a 
way  of  life  for  two  or  three  generations 
of  recipients. 

•  We  were  frightened  by  the 
prospect  of  not  being  able  to  choose  our 
own  physician  under  the  proposed 
health  care  reform.  We  want  the  new 
Congress  to  work  on  reform  in  a  more 
acceptable  fashion. 

•  We  are  concerned  about  lavish 
waste  and  the  demand  for  more  taxes. 

Yes,  Daryl  Byler,  many  Mennonites 
do  want  to  send  a  message  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Verle  Hoffman 

Elkhart,  Ind. 


thought  that  I  was  eating  a  whole 
month's  wages  wouldn't  go  away. 

Here  I  have  seen  Western  evange- 
lists by  the  dozens  come  and  go.  They 
stay  long  enough  to  speak  on  Sunday 
morning — but  not  long  enough  to 
listen.  When  will  the  Moldovan  church 
have  its  time  to  speak?  Will  we  listen 
to  the  voice  of  this  third  world  church? 
They  may  not  have  an  M.Div.,  but 
many  have  a  prison  record. 

Regina  Christman-Martin 

Chisinau,  Moldova 

Death  with  Dignity  Act  Passed 
by  Oregon  Voters  ("Items  & 
Comments,"  Dec.  13).  This  item 
makes  me  sad.  The  United  States,  the 
homeland  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage, 
has  been  wondrously  blessed  by  God. 
What  measures  will  God  take  to  bring 
us  again  to  be  a  God-fearing  nation? 

Have  we  Christians  done  our  part? 
Have  we  faithfully  practiced  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  directed  by  Paul  in  1 
Tim.  2:1-2? 

I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  boy  in 
every  worship  experience  the 
minister's  prayer  would  include 
government  leaders.  I  would  encourage 
us  to  return  to  this  practice  every 
Lord's  Day  in  every  gathering  of 
worshipers  throughout  this  nation.  It 
will  make  a  difference. 
Jacob  C.  Kulp 
Bally,  Pa. 

According  to  the  Oregon  Farm 
Bureau  News,  William 
Hazeltine,  an  "environmental 
consultant,"  has  filed  a  petition  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior 
requesting  that  Old  Order  Amish  and 
Mennonites  be  listed  as  "endangered" 
("Items  &  Comments,"  Dec.  13). 

This  petition  is  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
those  concerned  about  endangered 
species.  Being  listed  as  such  is  no 
picnic  in  the  sun.  Consider  the  fate  of 


two  endangered  species:  the  California 
condor  and  the  black-footed  ferret. 

First,  you  are  placed  under  24-hour 
surveillance.  Your  movements  are 
photographed  and  videotaped.  Your 
sexual  habits  are  subjected  to  intense 
scrutiny. 

Second,  traps  are  set  out,  and  cap- 
tured individuals  are  radio  tagged  and 
tracked. 

Next,  as  with  condors,  the  young  are 
taken  from  their  parents.  Some  die  in 
the  process. 

Finally,  all  individuals  are  taken 
from  their  habitat  and  sent  to  zoos  and 
field  stations  for  captive  breeding 
purposes. 

The  only  way  Old  Order  Amish  and 
Mennonites  become  endangered  is  by 
losing  their  beliefs  and  being  assimilat- 
ed into  the  relentlessly  expanding  5.5 
billion  population  of  this  planet. 

David  E.  Ortman 

Seattle,  Wash. 


I send  my  "yea  and  amen"  to  Philip 
Clemens'  article,  Why  Not 
Organize  Our  Lives  Around  'the 
Year  of  Our  Lord'?  (Dec.  20).  To  me  it 
seems  consistent  with  our  commitment 
to  a  Christ-centered  faith  to  use  the 
Christian  year  and  the  lectionary 
readings  instead  of  the  civil  calendar  to 
organize  the  church  year.  Who  is  it  we 
worship?  What  is  the  purpose  of 
gathering  for  worship? 

Even  our  Christian  education  curric- 
ulum could  be  built  around  the  church 
year.  In  that  case,  we  would  be  study- 
ing the  visit  of  the  magi  on  January  8, 
1995,  not  on  December  25,  1994. 

Those  who  wish  to  find  some  expan- 
sion of  Clemens'  ideas  would  do  well  to 
consult  the  writings  of  Robert  Webber, 
especially  his  Worship  Is  a  Verb  and 
Signs  of  Wonder. 
Richard  Lindberg 
Spring  City,  Pa. 


Pontius'  Puddle 


you  KMOW  it's 

TIRE  fOK  SP\K\T0M- 


YOO  NOTE   PCAR  PkU_ 
THE  PKEQOE^T-FUEf? 
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A  circle  of  love: 

Supporting  each  other  in  singleness,  service 


Thirteen  single  Mennonite  women  have 
set  up  community  long  distance,  bound 
by  service  and  commitment,  accountable 
to  each  other  for  their  lives  and  work. 

by  Rose  Breneman  Stewart 


Support  groups  are  not  unusual.  They  are 
numerous  in  our  culture,  and  new  ones 
appear  regularly.  Newspapers  announce 
support  groups  for  the  bereaved,  diabetic, 
unemployed,  caregiver,  and  the  overeater. 
These  groups  meet  regularly  to  process 
problems.  With  the  help  of  good  leaders,  mem- 
bers often  garner  the  support  they  need. 

Among  Mennonites,  however,  there  is  a  fledg- 
ling support  group  that  is  one  of  a  kind.  This 
group  has  no  leader  and  holds  no  regular 
meetings.  In  fact,  its  members  are  spread  over 
three  continents  and  rarely  see  each  other. 
They  are  not  linked  by  some  trauma  but  by 
their  calling  to  serve  God.  The  Support  Circle, 
as  they  call  themselves,  is  a  group  of  single 
Mennonite  women,  committed  to  serving  the 
poor  and  giving  long-distance  care  to  each 
other. 

The  women  are  diverse.  Coming  from  Can- 
ada, the  United  States,  and  Uruguay,  they 
serve  under  four  Mennonite  agencies  and  local 
churches.  Some  work  in  Africa,  some  in  Latin 
America,  some  in  the  States.  All  are  bound  by 
their  service  and  their  commitment  to  Bible 
reading,  prayer,  and  meditation.  All  aim  to  be 
accountable  to  each  other  for  their  life  and 
work.  All  share  their  life  and  work  with  each 
other  through  regular  correspondence  and  occa- 
sional retreats. 

After  years  of  germination,  the  Support 
Circle  began  in  1988,  explains  Linda 
Shelly,  one  of  the  group's  founders. 
Shelly  currently  heads  Mennonite  Central 
Committee's  Latin  America  desk  in  Akron,  Pa. 
Following  six  years  of  MCC  work  in  Bolivia  and 
Honduras,  Shelly  had  returned  to  the  U.S.  and 
enrolled  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.  "I  felt  the  need  [for 
support]  when  I  came  back,"  she  recalls.  "The 
period  of  transition  is  difficult  and  I  move  as 
one  person,  not  a  family." 

Shelly  remembers  conversations  with  MCC- 


ers  Sarah  Burkholder  and  Susan  Classen.  They 
agreed  they  wanted  to  be  community,  but  they 
recognized  that  their  work  would  take  them  to 
different  locations.  They  could  not  live  in  com- 
munity in  the  typical  way.  They  decided  to 
share  their  ideas  and  drafted  a  letter  to  friends 
who  might  be  interested.  Twenty  women 
expressed  keen  interest.  One  man  responded, 
but  he  soon  withdrew. 

In  1989,  Shelly  and  Burkholder  were  joined 
by  Kathy  Blair,  Barbara  Eichorn,  and  Sally 
Schreiner  in  a  retreat  at  Reba  Place,  Evanston, 
111.  For  one  weekend  they  discussed  their  vision 
with  David  Janzen  and  others.  The  women  also 
counseled  with  Gene  and  Mary  Herr,  directors 
of  The  Hermitage,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  and 
AMBS  professors  Gertrude  Roten  and  Marcus 
Smucker.  In  each  case,  they  received 
encouragement  and  help  for  what  they  planned. 

That  summer  Eichorn  and  Linda  Witmer, 
who  shared  an  apartment  in  Goshen,  Ind., 
asked  others  to  join  them.  Blair,  Burkholder, 
and  Shelly  agreed  to  become  part  of  a  group 
that  would  share  their  past  journeys  and  their 
present  joys  and  pains  with  each  other.  From 
this  community  came  the  goals  and  plans  for 
the  Support  Circle. 

When  the  women  approached  their  respective 
mission  agencies,  they  found  encouragement. 
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The  mission  boards  and  MCC  recognized  the 
need  for  affirming  single  service  workers.  Rich 
Sider,  who  preceded  Shelly  at  the  MCC's  Latin 
America  desk,  recalls  his  reaction  to  the  Sup- 
port Circle.  "I  was  pleased,"  he  says.  "I  had  seen 
so  many  extremely  capable  women  head  back  to 
the  U.S.  because  they  had  no  spouse  and  no 
support.  They  needed  a  network." 

Sider  cites  the  Catholic  model  for  service 
where  members  of  religious  orders  take  lifetime 
vows.  "Some  of  the  most  effective  workers  we 
came  across  were  the  Catholic  religious,"  he 
explains.  "They  had  their  community.  They  had 
their  support.  They  were  in  it  for  life.  That 
makes  a  difference." 

Today  the  Support  Circle  retains  13  of  its 
original  members  and  much  of  the 
original  intention.  Says  Shelly,  whose  job 
means  traveling  one-third  of  her  time,  "It's  a 
way  of  maintaining  continuity  in  relationships." 

Shelly  also  feels  the  Support  Circle  maintains 
a  healthy  attitude  toward  singleness  and 
stresses  having  a  wholesome,  well-rounded  life. 
"I'm  a  part  of  women  doing  great  things,"  she 
adds.  When  asked  what  she  gives  to  the  group, 
she  quietly  replies,  "I  give  the  same  as  I 
receive." 

Carol  Rose,  an  MCC  volunteer  with  experi- 
ence in  Honduras,  the  Philippines,  and  Thai- 
land, was  attracted  to  the  group  by  this  spiri- 
tual wealth.  Rose  grew  up  Presbyterian  in  rural 
California  and  was  introduced  to  Mennonites 
through  the  More-with-Less  Cookbook.  Later 
she  joined  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Honduras. 
Currently  she  works  in  Mom's  House,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  a  daycare  for  the  children  of  single  par- 
ents who  are  full-time  students. 

On  joining  the  Circle,  Rose  says,  "I  had  this 
sense  that  this  is  a  group  of  wonderful  women 
who  want  to  grow  spiritually.  These  women 
have  full  lives  serving  God.  I  can  share  in  that." 

Rose  sees  women  seeking  relationship  as  a 
strength,  not  a  weakness.  She  reports  this 
undergirding  was  vital  to  her,  especially  in 
Thailand  where  there  was  not  much  of  a  niche 
for  singles.  With  the  nearest  MCC  volunteers 
living  a  15-hour  bus  ride  away,  Rose  looked  to 


The  current  Support  Circle  members  (first  row,  from 
left)  Kathy  Blair,  Ingrid  Schultz,  Linda  Shelly; 
(second  row)  Deb  Byler,  Carol  Rose,  Barb  Eichorn, 
Janet  Breneman;  (third  row)  Susan  Classen,  Linda 
Witmer,  Sally  Schreiner,  Bonnie  Bergey,  Erica 
Thiessen.  Missing  from  the  photo  is  Sigrid  Woelke. 


The  1994  Support  Circle 

Bonnie  Bergey,  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  / 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Kathy  Blair,  bilingual  clinic,  Evanston,  III. 

Janet  Breneman,  EMM,  Guatemala  City,  Gua- 
temala 

Deb  Byler,  EMM,  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Guatemala 

Susan  Classen,  MCC,  Nerinx,  Ky. 

Barbara  Eichorn,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Carol  Rose,  MCC,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sally  Schreiner,  pastor,  Reba  Place,  Chicago,  III. 

Ingrid  Schultz,  pastor,  Comunidad  de  Fe,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

Linda  Shelly,  MCC,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Erica  Thiessen,  Commission  on  Overseas  Mis- 
sions-General Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
Mmadinare,  Botswana 

Linda  Witmer,  EMM,  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Gua- 
temala 

Sigrid  Woelke,  Uruguayan  Mennonites,  Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay 


her  women's  group  for  prayer  and  inspiration. 
She  felt  she  was  not  alone. 

Support  Circle  members  also  work  at  ac- 
countability to  each  other.  This  is  most  sharply 
focused  during  those  times  when  members  need 
to  make  decisions. 

Shelly  says  the  group  helped  her  make  the 
move  from  Central  America  to  Akron.  At  first 
she  did  not  want  to  accept  the  new  role.  While 
deciding,  she  was  surrounded  by  her  Honduran 
colleagues  who  had  seen  only  her  Central 
American  work.  When  she  asked  for  advice, 
friends  and  family  assured  her  of  their  prayers 
and  said  they  would  affirm  her  either  way  she 
decided. 

Some  Support  Circle  members,  however,  gave 
Shelly  the  specific  direction  she  needed.  They 
had  seen  her  work  both  overseas  and  in  the 
States  and  said  the  Akron  job  matched  her 
gifts.  They  said  she  should  take  the  position. 

Just  how  does  the  Support  Circle  do  this 
long-distance  caring?  They  do  it  by  writing. 
Every  two  weeks  members  mail  letters  to  Barb 
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Eichorn,  who  copies  and  sends  them  to  the 
others.  These  letters  include  the  women's  in- 
volvement with  the  poor,  experience  of  God, 
desire  for  growth  or  change,  and  nurture  of  the 
whole  self.  Each  member  chips  in  to  cover  the 
copying  and  postal  fees. 

Janet  Breneman,  Guatemala  City,  says, 
"Most  of  our  caring  and  our  accountability 
occurs  through  letters.  Maybe  this  doesn't  seem 
so  significant,  but  it  is!  It  takes  me  several 
hours  to  write  those  letters  every  two  weeks.  I 
have  to  think  about  what  I've  done,  how 
responsible  I've  been  in  the  balance  between 
doing  and  being." 

Erica  Thiessen,  working  in  rural  Botswana 
under  the  Commission  on  Overseas  Mission, 
admits  paying  attention  to  letter-writing  espe- 
cially when  she  needs  the  group.  "During 
difficult  times  I  know  I'm  not  alone.  I  belong  to 
this  group  and  gain  strength  from  that." 

Letters  often  include  prayer  requests.  Each 
woman  has  a  prayer  partner.  While  there  is  no 
prescribed  form  of  prayer  or  regulated  time, 
each  pair  has  an  agreement  regarding  their  ex- 
pectations. Some  who  can  meet  monthly  for  a 
day,  read  books  together,  and  share  their  jour- 
nals. Some  write  weekly.  One  fortunate  pair 
meets  weekly  to  pray. 

In  addition  to  letters  and  prayer,  the  Support 
Circle  meets  in  retreats.  The  group  plans  for 
one  annual  retreat  in  North  America  and 
one  in  Latin  America.  Each  member  pays  her 
own  way,  but  there  is  an  openness  to  share 
expenses.  Some  members  met  for  the  first  time 
this  past  June  at  their  retreat  in  Kentucky.  Al- 
though they  hoped  for  the  first  time  to  gather 


"I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  greatest  things 
the  church  can  do  is  to  become  more  family- 
like (not  more  family-oriented).  We  never- 
married  women  crave  your  corporate 
acceptance  and  your  individual  friendship. 
Attitudes,  not  more  singles'  programs,  are  the 
answer.  Whether  we  bring  pickles,  pies,  or  pot 
roast,  we  want  to  feel  wholly  and  completely 
welcome  at  the  banqueting  table."— Doris 
Daley  in  the  March /April  1994  MCC  Women's 
Concerns  Report 


everyone,  Sigrid  Woelke,  Uruguay,  could  not 
attend  because  of  her  work  and  studies. 

The  women  agree  retreats  are  rich  times.  Of 
her  Kentucky  experience  Bonnie  Bergey,  Nai- 
robi, says,  "I  haven't  been  so  affirmed  and 
blessed  since  the  last  time  we  were  together 
four  years  ago." 

The  Support  Circle  women  do  not  all  think 
alike.  Sometimes  members  have  varying  levels 
of  what  they  can  share.  Still  others  find  corre- 


Tt  takes  me  several  hours  to 
write  every  two  weeks.  I  have 
to  think  about  what  I've  done, 
how  responsible  I've  been 
between  doing  and  being. ' 


spending  difficult.  Members  have  a  tendency  to 
be  impressed  with  each  other,  fostering  high 
expectations  which  leave  some  feeling  inferior. 
Fighting  the  isolation  several  face  is  a  constant 
challenge,  while  others  are  more  inter- 
connected. With  a  chuckle  Barb  Eichorn  ad- 
mits, "We  are  human!" 

One  question  that  has  emerged  is  about 
group  size  and  membership.  All  the  women  are 
in  their  30s  and  40s — and  this  narrow  range 
does  not  afford  the  gifts  of  youth  or  age,  nor 
does  it  ensure  the  group's  continuation.  Some 
members  have  left— several  because  of  mar- 
riage, others  because  their  lives  were  too  busy. 

While  the  Support  Circle  is  not  seeking  new 
members,  they  would  help  another  group  start. 
"We're  eager  to  see  the  spark  ignite  somewhere 
else,"  Eichorn  says. 

Linda  Witmer,  Guatemala,  summarizes,  "The 
Support  Circle  is  a  gathering  of  kindred  spirits 
to  support  each  other  in  our  singleness,  service, 
and  counterculture  values.  It's  a  call  to 
reflection."  Though  it  spans  the  continents,  the 
Support  Circle  is  a  close-knit  circle  of  love. 


Rose  Breneman  Stewart  traded  teaching  British 
literature,  writing,  and  speech  at  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Catholic  High  for  teaching  her  two  tod- 
dlers at  home.  She  is  a  member  of  East  Chest- 
nut Street  Mennonite  Church  in  Lancaster  but 
also  attends  mass  with  her  husband,  Kevin. 
Rose  served  one  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
term  in  Swaziland. 
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Christmas 
across  cultures. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
(EMM)  —  Miki 
Tanji  (left),  a 
Japanese  student 
majoring  in  Eng- 
lish at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North 
Carolina,  shows 
Jonathan  Horst 
Nofziger  and  his 
mother,  Phyllis, 
how  to  make  a 
hat  by  origami,  a 
Japanese  art. 
Tanji  spent  the 
Christmas  holi- 
day with  the  Horst  Nofziger  family  through  the  Christmas  International 
Homes  program  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions.  The  Horst  Nofzigers  attend 
Pilgrim  Mennonite  Church,  Brownstown,  Pa. 

Some  52  international  college  students  joined  Lancaster  County  families 
this  year  for  the  two-week  program.  They  toured  Amish  country,  learned  about 
the  Mennonites,  and  visited  Washington,  D.C.,  and  New  York  City. 


Mexico  church  planters 
available  for  questions 
—even  at  2  or  3  a.m. 

Huatabampo,  Mexico  (EMM)— "I  am 
so  happy,"  says  Aurelia  Romero  of  her 
mission  work  in  Mexico.  After  being 
married  more  than  30  years  and  rais- 
ing seven  children,  Aurelia  and  Eu- 
genio  Romero  left  their  stable  jobs  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  answer  God's  call  to 
church  planting  in  Mexico— and  they're 
glad  they  did. 

The  Romeros  are  supported  by  East- 
ern Mennonite  Missions  and  the  Span- 
ish Council  of  Lancaster  Conference. 

"Actually,  our  work  is  easy,"  Aurelia 
says.  She  admits,  however,  that  the  ad- 
justment to  Mexican  culture  wasn't  as 
easy  as  she  thought  it  would  be. 

Aurelia  is  from  Puerto  Rico  and 
Eugenio  from  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Soon  after  the  couple  opened  their 
home  in  Mexico  and  began  sharing 
their  faith  with  the  people  around 
them,  young  Christians  and  unbeliev- 
ers were  knocking  on  their  door  until  2 
and  3  a.m.  They  had  questions  about 
Christianity,  and  regardless  of  the  time 
of  day,  they  knew  exactly  where  to  find 
the  answers. 

Tired,  and  in  need  of  privacy,  the 
Romeros  began  to  leave  their  front 
light  off  at  night,  hoping  no  one  would 
disturb  them.  "I  thought  we  were  'too 


old'  to  stay  up  so  late,"  Aurelia  ex- 
plains. 

"Then  I  began  to  think,"  she  contin- 
ues. "I  told  my  husband  this  isn't  what 
Jesus  would  do.  We  needed  to  change 
our  sleeping  schedule."  Now  the  couple 
stays  up  late  and  sleeps  late  in  the 
mornings,  like  their  Mexican  friends 
and  neighbors. 


The  Romeros  hold  worship  services 
at  their  home  Wednesday  and  Sunday 
evenings.  Each  service,  they  set  up  70 
chairs  in  their  garage  and  yard.  Every 
chair  is  filled  and  many  people  stand. 
Curious  neighbors  can  be  seen  sweep- 
ing porches,  raking  yards,  or  standing 
behind  bushes,  ail  trying  to  hear  the 
sermon. 

But  the  curious  people  eventually  at- 
tend, Aurelia  says. 

One  day  she  and  Eugenio  were  in 
their  yard  talking  with  a  believer  about 
Christ,  unaware  that  someone  in  the 
next  yard  was  listening  to  their  conver- 
sation. A  young  man,  who  had  been  on 
drugs  for  17  years,  was  in  the  area  vis- 
iting his  sister. 

The  discussion  he  overheard  sparked 
his  interest,  so  he  attended  Romeros' 
house  church  the  next  week.  He  contin- 
ued attending,  became  a  Christian,  and 
now,  two  years  later,  is  helping  to  lead 
a  church  in  a  neighboring  town. 

Aurelia  says  the  Huatabampo  Men- 
nonites have  purchased  land  for  a 
church  building  and  a  house  for  a  pas- 
tor. They  plan  to  begin  construction  in 
the  spring.  Spanish-speaking  churches 
from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  each  agreed  to 
raise  $1,000  for  the  new  building. 

Meanwhile,  the  Romeros  are  praying 
and  searching  for  a  Mexican  pastor  to 
lead  the  congregation  so  they  can  move 
into  another  area  of  Mexico  to  plant  a 
second  church.— Julie  E.  Hershey 


Search  begins  for 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (MCGB) — The 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
has  appointed  a  search  committee  to 
find  the  new  General  Secretary  to 
succeed  James  Lapp;  in  late  August 
Lapp  announced  that  he  will  leave 
the  position  by  the  November  1995 
meeting  of  the  General  Board.  The 
committee  members  are  George  R. 
Brunk  III,  J.  Daryl  Byler,  Doris 
Gascho,  Ruth  Lesher,  and  Samuel 
Lopez. 

Committee  members  met  Dec.  15- 
16  to  organize  their  work.  The  com- 
mittee is  receiving  applications 
through  Feb.  15  and  will  solicit  nomi- 
nations from  a  wide  range  of  people 
by  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  position  of  General  Secretary 
is  open  to  any  member  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  who  meets  the  following 
qualifications:  mature  Christian  com- 
mitment; vision  for  the  life  and  mis- 


Lapp  successor 

sion  of  the  Mennonite  Church;  experi- 
ence and  expertise  in  administration; 
effective  public  communication  skills 
in  relating  to  people  of  diverse  view- 
points, age,  and  gender.  The  position 
is  full-time  and  begins  Oct.  1. 

Responsibilities  include  those  of 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  General  Board  and  staff 
person  for  the  Mennonite  Church  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  This  person  represents 
the  General  Board  in  coordinating  the 
work  of  the  program  boards  and  asso- 
ciate groups,  and  supervises  other 
General  Board  administrative  staff. 
The  General  Secretary  also  gives  lead- 
ership to  inter-church  relations. 

Applications  and  nominations  may 
be  sent  to  George  Brunk  III,  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801.  Applications  should  in- 
clude a  resume  and  a  statement  of 
personal  vision  for  this  position. 
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Educators  draw  up  blueprint 
for  interactive  museum  on  peace 


Because  educators  believe  people 
learn  best  by  interacting,  Peace  Fac- 
tory will  offer  a  hands-on  approach. 
Tools  for  learning  include: 

•  role  plays  of  typical  conflicts  to 
teach  skills  to  deal  with  everyday 
clashes 

•  a  walk-through  series  of  peace 
concepts,  relevant  Bible  verses,  and 
thought-provoking  situations  to 
encourage  adult  discussion  about  how 
to  apply  the  Bible  in  daily  life.  A  sce- 


What  is  Peace  Factory? 


nario  might  be  followed  with  a  book 
where  participants  can  write  down 
their  ideas  and  read  the  reactions  of 
other  people  who  came  before  them. 

•  Next  Step  panels  to  invite  adults 
to  a  new  commitment  in  specific  areas 
of  peacemaking — such  as  white  privi- 
lege, taxes,  or  responses  to  crime — 
and  provide  ideas  about  keeping  the 
commitment. 

•  children's  activities  for  all  ages 
on  subject  matter  such  as  war  toys. 

•  youth  computer  pro- 
gram. One  program  pos- 
sibility would  determine 
the  user's  style  of  conflict 
management. 

•  Peacemaker's 
Gallery  of  photographs 
and  stories  of  those  who 
have  said  no  to  violence. 

•  peace  education 
handouts  and  posters  for 
families  and  congrega- 
tions. 

•  live  storytelling  and 
singing. 


Kidron,  Ohio — Picture  a  40'  x  40'  in- 
teractive museum  with  hands-on  ex- 
hibits about  peacemaking  filled  with 
people  exploring  faith  issues.  This  is 
Peace  Factory,  the  brainchild  of  a 
group  of  Mennonite  educators  who  are 
now  working  to  bring  the  dream  to  re- 
ality. 

Heading  up  the  project  is  peace  edu- 
cator Susan  Mark  Landis  of  Ohio  Con- 
ference. She  explains  how  the  idea 
evolved  since  the  1993  Mennonite 
Church  gathering  in  Philadelphia. 

There  she  staffed  a  display  on 
congregational  peace  education  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries.  The  display  included  some 
origami  paper  and  directions  for  folding 
peace  cranes.  And  they  kept  running 
out  of  materials. 

"People  wanted  to  do  more  than  pick 
up  handouts,"  Landis  says.  "They 
wanted  something  more  experiential 
.  .  .  and  education  experts  say  this  is 
what  sticks  better  longer." 

Subsequent  brainstorming  sessions 
on  a  project  for  the  1995  assembly  in 
Wichita,  Kan.,  focused  on  how  to  teach 
people  about  peacemaking.  Several 
themes  for  learning  emerged: 

•  what  the  Bible  says  about  dealing 
with  violence; 

•  skills  for  resolving  conflict; 

•  how  to  share  peacemaking  skills 
with  local  communities. 

"Part  of  the  basic  idea  [of  the  Peace 
Factory  project]  has  to  do  with 
broadening  people's  ideas  about  peace- 
making," Landis  says. 

She  describes  speaking  in  congrega- 
tions about  peace — "and  when  it's  time 


To  get  on  the  assembly  line 

Besides  financial  assistance,  raw 
materials  needed  by  Peace  Factory 
include: 

•  prayer 

•  professional  skills:  carpentry, 
sewing,  painting,  photography,  sto- 
rytelling, singing,  electrical  engi- 
neering, printing,  computer  pro- 
gramming, writing 

•  construction  materials 

•  local  coordinators  for  the  Peace 
Factory  tour,  fall  1995-97 

•  nominations  to  Peacemakers 
Gallery 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board  at 
219  294-7131. 


for  questions,  the  first  one  is  'What's 
happening  with  the  draft?'  It's  like  the 
main  thing  about  peace  is  that  our  men 
are  not  making  war.  There's  much 
more  to  peacemaking  than  that. 
Peacemaking  is  not  limited  to  not  being 
a  soldier." 

While  many  good  ideas  are  being 
used  in  special  seminars  on  peacemak- 
ing, Peace  Factory  creators  hope  to  at- 
tract "the  person  who  won't  go  to  a 
seminar,  but  would  stop  and  watch  a 
role  play." 

After  Wichita  '95,  the  display  will  be 
available  for  shipping  to  area  confer- 
ence annual  meetings  and  gatherings 
of  other  denominations  and  peace 
groups.  Eventually  planners  would  like 
to  see  the  Peace  Factory  housed  in  a 
Mennonite  heritage  center. 

Landis  serves  on  the  Mennonite 
Church  Peace  and  Justice  Committee, 
which  is  providing  a  one  day/week  hon- 
orarium for  her  work  on  the  project. 

Other  sponsors  include  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  Com- 
mission on  Home  Ministries  (CHM), 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC), 
Christian  Peacemaker  Teams,  New 
Call  to  Peacemaking,  and  the  National 


Campaign  for  a  Peace  Tax  Fund. 

Many  professionals  have  volun- 
teered their  skills  toward  the  project. 
For  example,  Eastern  Mennonite  Uni- 
versity and  Goshen  College  professors 
have  offered  expertise  with  biblical 
background  and  children's  education. 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  graphic 
designers  are  volunteering  their  time. 

Peace  Factory  still  needs  volunteers 
and  funds.  While  donations  have  near- 
ly matched  a  $5,000  (U.S.)  grant  from 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  the  total  cost 
comes  to  $43,000. 

Consultation  planned,  Mennonite 
Church  and  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  workers  also  are  plan- 
ning a  joint  consultation  for  district 
peace  and  service  committees,  notes 
Lois  Barrett,  CHM  executive  secretary. 

The  event— titled,  "Lift  Up  Your 
Voice  with  Strength"— will  be  held  the 
Sunday  and  Monday  before  Wichita 
'95.  Ann  and  Paul  Gingrich  will  give 
the  keynote  address;  staff  from  MCC 
offices  in  Ottawa  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  will  lead  a  session  on  "How  Men- 
nonites  Relate  to  Government  and  How 
Their  Witness  Can  Be  Most  Effec- 
tive."— Cathleen  Hockman 
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Farmers  recognized  at  Sunday  celebration 


Morgantown,  Pa.  (ACC  Currents)— 
Conestoga  Mennonite  Church  here 
held  a  special  "Farmer's  Sunday"  ser- 
vice Sept.  18  recognizing  those  in  the 
congregation  and  community  involved 
in  agriculture.  The  Conestoga  Valley 
has  deep  roots  concerning  farming,  and 
those  roots  are  still  giving  nourishment 
to  many  in  the  church. 

During  the  welcome  and  call  to  wor- 
ship, various  avenues  of  farming  were 
mentioned,  and  those  involved  in  that 
aspect  were  asked  to  stand.  The  majori- 
ty of  Conestoga's  farmers  are  dairy 
farmers,  but  there  are  also  hog,  beef, 
fruit,  and  horse  farmers  in  the  group. 
In  addition,  members  sell  fertilizer  and 
seed  corn,  while  others  spread  lime  and 
manufacture  farm  equipment. 

Singing  by  the  men's  quartet  includ- 
ed two  hymns  pointing  to  God's  cre- 
ative touch  on  this  earth. 

One-time  farmer  Mark  Kraybill,  as- 
sociate pastor  at  Hopewell  Mennonite 
Church  in  Elverson,  provided  a  medita- 
tion titled,  "What  Are  You  Sowing?" 


His  key  point  noted  that  "weeds  can 
take  over  a  field  if  a  farmer  does  not 
manage  it  well.  Likewise,  sin  can  take 
over  our  lives  if  we  do  not  turn  our 
management  over  to  Jesus  Christ." 

Paraphrasing  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  creed,  Kraybill  said  he  be- 
lieves in  the  future  of  the  church  whose 
faith  is  based  on  Jesus.  Farming  may 
come  and  go,  but  Jesus  Christ  will  last 
forever. 

Following  the  service,  the  congrega- 
tion was  invited  to  take  a  picnic  lunch 
and  eat  at  one  of  the  seven  designated 
farmers.  They  were  then  free  to  visit  as 
many  of  the  other  farms  as  they  want- 
ed during  the  afternoon. 

Some  families  got  a  tour  of  Gary  and 
Sharon  Stoltzfus'  dairy  farm.  Others  en- 
joyed a  hayride  through  the  orchard  at 
Allen  and  Miriam  Weaver's  fruit  farm. 
Other  farms  open  for  visits  included  the 
dairy  farms  of  Harvey  and  Mary  Jane 
Stoltzfus,  Myron  and  Rebecca  Stoltzfus, 
Betty  and  Vernon  Beiler,  and  Herb  and 
Rhoda  Mast.— Esther  L.  Petersheim 


Limited  editions  to  raise 
funds  for  MCC.  Winnipeg, 
Man.  (MCC)— To  commem- 
orate its  75th  anniversary, 
Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee has  produced  limited 
edition  plates,  trains, 
trucks,  and  tractors  to  sell 
or  auction  at  relief  sales 
this  year. 

•  In  1922  MCC  moved 
from  relief — emergency  food 
aid — to  development  when 
it  sent  50  Fordson  tractors 
to  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
The  tractors  cultivated 
fields  to  grow  food  for 

famine  victims.  Some  500  of  the  1/1 6th  scale  die-cast  metal  models  have  been 
made. 

•  Although  rumors  about  a  real  MCC  boxcar  have  circulated  for  years,  an 
actual  MCC  boxcar  never  existed.  A  limited  run  of  300  N-scale  cars  from 
Micro-Trains  feature  MCC's  first  consistently  used  logo:  handshake  over  the 
cross,  underneath  the  dove,  surrounded  by  wheat. 

•  Created  by  Lancaster  County  artist  Weaver  Reist,  nine-inch  pewter  plates 
also  incorporate  MCC's  first  logo  and  the  words  "Celebrating  75  years  in  the 
name  of  Christ."  Only  75  of  these  plates  have  been  made. 

•  The  MCC  portable  meat  canner  (not  pictured)  was  created  in  1945  to  can 
meat  to  feed  hundreds  of  young  men  who  served  through  Civilian  Public  Ser- 
vice. Today  the  canner  is  used  to  can  meat  for  hungry  people  overseas  and  m 
North  America.  A  Winross  model  of  the  truck  features  a  scale  version  of  the 
canner's  interior.  Some  600  models  have  been  produced;  a  limited  number  are 
available  on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis  from  local  meat  canning  committees. 


A  doctoral  program?  The  idea  ie  being 
studied  by  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Klkhart,  Ind.  In  Oct.  27-29  meet 
ings,  the  board  ol  directors  reviewed  a  pro 
posal  that  AMBS  begin  work  to  st  art  a  Doc- 
tor of  Ministry  (D.Min.)  program  and  gave 
approval  for  the  next  development  step 

Several  factors  led  to  the  board's 
decision  to  approve  the  next  steps:  a  D.Min. 
program  at  AMBS  would  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  greater  unity  when  many 
pastors  have  not  received  training  in 
Mennonite  seminary;  seminaries  have 
found  that  D.Min.  programs  energize  their 
Master  of  Divinity  programs;  the  proposed 
D.Min.  program  at  AMBS  would  have  a 
core  emphasis  on  congregational  mission. 

Next  comes  further  testing  and  projec- 
tions of  cost.  The  timetable  calls  for  addition- 
al board  review  and  action  in  spring  1995. 

In  other  business,  Partners  in  Ministry 
campaign  director  John  Duerksen  reported 
receiving  more  than  $5  million  in  pledges 
and  contributions  by  Sept.  30,  significantly 
more  than  had  been  projected. 

<^==^ 

After  pastoring  Kidron  (Ohio)  Menno- 
nite Church  for  37  years,  Bill  Detweiler  fig- 
ures he's  delivered  about  1,400  Sunday 
morning  sermons.  Prior  to  Detweiler 's  retire- 
ment Dec.  31,  the  congregation  honored  him 
and  his  wife,  Ruth,  with  banquets,  gifts,  and 
a  10-day  cruise  to  the  Caribbean. 

Bill  and  Ruth  plan  to  continue  their  in- 
volvement in  the  Calvary  Hour  radio 
broadcasts— Bill  with  his  messages,  Ruth 
as  the  secretary — carrying  on  the  pro- 
gram's nearly  60-year  history.  The  Sunday 
morning  broadcasts,  begun  by  Bill's  father, 
William  G.,  are  carried  by  about  40 
stations. — Celia  Lehman 

At  the  end  of  the  1993  church  Softball 

season,  Cornerstone  Community  Church  of 
Macon,  Miss.,  celebrated  their  0-8  winless 
record  with  watermelon.  "Although  this 
was  our  first  year,  it  was  a  little  hard  on 
the  ego,"  reports  Rosa  Lee  Kanagy  in  the 
Gulf  States  Conference  Fellowship.  "We 
were  quick  to  quote  'Patience  is  a  virtue'  to 
people  who  discussed  the  touchy  subject. 

"When  1994  rolled  around,  ball  practice 
started  early  and  Cornerstone  Community 
was  pumped,  'patient,'  and  ready  for  the 
season  to  begin.  We  even  got  T-shirts  that 
said,  'Victory  in  Jesus.' 

"I  don't  know  if  it  was  the  T-shirts  or  the 
Wheaties,"  Kanagy  continues,  "but  our  first 
game  had  us  ready  to  find  a  major  league 
that  would  take  every  one  of  us  because  we 
had  won!  Unfortunately  our  screaming  and 
acting  like  fools  lasted  about  two  minutes 
because  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  the 
score  and  the  other  team  had  actually  won. 

"Needless  to  say,  our  motto  going  into 
1995  will  still  be  'patience  is  a  virtue.'  The 
nice  T-shirts  won't  hide  the  fact  that  our 
record  was  0-10  for  1994.  We  really  did  try, 
but  we're  patient  and  ready  for  1995." 
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Region  renounces  wars,  dictators: 
Change  sweeps  southern  Africa 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)~ Winds  of  change 
are  sweeping  southern  Africa — and 
churches  have  played  a  key  role  in 
these  changes.  In  this  region,  once 
known  for  protracted  civil  wars  and 
heavy-handed  dictators,  people  are  re 
jecting  conflict  and  one-party  rule  and 
looking  toward  a  more  peaceful  and 
prosperous  future.  Countries  in  the  re- 
gion with  multi-party  democracies  now 
include  Botswana,  Lesotho,  Mo- 
zambique, Namibia,  South  Africa, 
Malawi,  and  Zambia.  Angola  may  be 
about  to  join  this  group. 

In  Mozambique  church  leaders 
helped  mediate  an  end  to  their  coun- 
try's 16-year  civil  war,  notes  Arli 
Klassen,  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee (MCC)  Africa  interim  co-secretary. 
In  South  Africa  the  church  took  the 
lead  in  opposing  apartheid,  the  policy 
of  racial  separation  that  oppressed  mil- 
lions of  blacks.  In  many  southern 
African  countries  churches  held  work- 
shops to  educate  people  about  democra- 
cy and  monitored  multi-party  elections 
to  ensure  they  were  free  and  fair. 

From  July  1990  to  June  1994  Klas- 
sen served  with  MCC  in  Lesotho,  a  tiny 
country  surrounded  by  South  Africa. 
During  this  time  she  noted  a  marked 
decrease  in  people's  fear  of  government 
oppression  in  the  region. 


Education  was  made  impossible  during 
Mozambique's  many  years  of  war.  Now 
schools  are  springing  up  again. 


South  African  children  at  play.  The  church  took  the  lead  in  opposing  apartheid. 


One  of  Klassen's  South  African  col- 
leagues at  the  MCC-supported  Trans- 
formation Resource  Centre,  for  exam- 
ple, had  lied  to  Lesotho  in  the  early 
1980s.  The  South  African  government 
had  tortured  him,  including  dangling 
him  from  a  tall  building,  because  of  his 
advocacy  work  with  poor  farm  workers 
and  miners.  But  by  1991  the  South 
African  government  issued  him  a  visa 
so  he  could  visit  his  family.  In  1992  his 
passport  was  returned  to  him  and  he  is 
now  building  a  house  in  South  Africa. 

As  fear  has  decreased,  people  have 
been  freed  to  work  with  one  another. 
When  drought  scorched  crops  in  south- 
ern Africa  in  1992,  for  example,  church 
groups,  government  agencies,  and  local 
communities  worked  together  to  pre- 
vent a  predicted  famine. 

Recent  events  in  southern  Africa  in- 
clude: 

•  Lesotho:  elections  held  March 
1993.  Klassen,  who  helped  monitor  the 
elections,  reported  people  walked  as  far 
as  12  miles  to  vote.  "We  want  to  ensure 
a  better  country  for  our  grandchildren," 
elderly  people  explained. 

•  Mozambique:  elections  held  Octo- 
ber 1994.  MCC  workers  who  helped 
drive  monitors  to  the  polling  booths  ob- 
served joyous  voters,  including  one 
woman  who  danced  her  way  through 
the  voting  process.  Millions  of  Mozam- 
bican  refugees  have  returned  home 


during  the  past  year.  Not  all  of  MCC's 
planned  assistance  to  Mozambican 
refugees  in  Malawi  was  needed  because 
refugees  returned  home  more  quickly 
than  anticipated. 

•  South  Africa:  elections  held  April 
1994.  Many  black  South  Africans  once 
persecuted  by  the  former  government 
now  hold  government  posts.  Among 
these  is  Ezra  Sigwela,  a  provincial  min- 
ister, who  spent  several  years  in  North 
American  Mennonite  communities  dur- 
ing the  1980s. 

•  Angola:  tenuous  truce  between 
government  and  rebel  leaders  locked  in 
a  20-year  civil  war.  Recently  MCC  pur- 
chased 40  metric  tons  (MT)  of  maize 
and  20  MT  of  beans,  valued  at  $31,000 
(U.S.),  for  distribution  to  war  victims 
through  the  Angola  Council  of  Church- 
es. MCC  workers  hope  they  can  soon 
move  from  supplying  relief  food  to  help- 
ing Angolans  rebuild  their  devastated 
country. 

"Southern  Africans  have  much  to 
look  forward  to.  However,  times  of 
transition  can  also  be  very  stressful," 
Klassen  says.  For  some  South  Africans, 
for  example,  fear  of  government 
oppression  has  been  replaced  by  fear  of 
gun-toting,  unemployed  youths. 

"I  urge  the  MCC  constituency  to  re- 
member southern  Africans  in  their 
prayers,"  Klassen  adds. 
— Pearl  Sensenig 
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•  New  program  approved. 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  Uni- 
versity board  of  trustees  gave 
approval  to  a  third  graduate- 
level  program,  an  M.A.  degree 
in  education,  at  their  Nov.  18 
meeting.  Academic  dean  Lee 
F.  Snyder  said  this  program 
"will  be  nontraditional,  de- 
signed to  help  current  teach- 
ers remain  in  the  classroom 
by  taking  evening  classes  and 
summer  institute-type  cours- 
es." The  M.A.  in  counseling 
and  the  M.A.  in  conflict  analy- 
sis and  transformation  are 
EMU's  other  non-theological 
graduate-level  programs. 
The  governing  board  also  ap- 
proved fundraising  plans  for 
renovation  of  Northlawn,  the 
largest  residence  facility  on 
the  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  cam- 
pus. The  renovation  work — 
projected  to  cost  $3  million 
(U.S.) — is  expected  to  begin  in 
May  1996. 

•  Quayle  calls  on  surgeon. 

Former  U.S.  Vice  President 
Dan  Quayle's  recent  appen- 
dectomy was  performed  by 
surgeon  David  Canal,  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  surgery  at 
Indiana  University  School  of 
Medicine  and  member  of  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Indi- 
anapolis. 

•  Oyer  chosen.  John  S.  Oyer,  a 
leading  Mennonite  historian 
from  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  been 
named  a  Fellow  at  the  Young 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Ana- 
baptist and  Pietist  Groups  at 
Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  College 
for  the  spring  1995  semester. 
While  in  residence  at  Eliza- 
bethtown College,  Oyer  will 
conduct  research  and  present 
two  public  programs. 

•  Hospital  ward  finished. 

Lynn  and  Sharon  Kandel  re- 
turned to  North  America  in 
November  after  serving  six 
years  in  Tanzania,  most  re- 
cently managing  a  building 
project  for  Mugumu  Hospital. 
Mugumu  Hospital  is  a  min- 
istry of  the  Tanzanian  Men- 
nonite Church  in  partnership 
with  the  Tanzanian  govern- 
ment. Now  that  the  building 
project  is  basically  completed, 
the  Kandels  have  turned  over 
leadership  to  Philemon  Mbota, 
a  Tanzanian  co-worker. 

Lynn  Kandel  served  as  proj- 
ect manager,  supported  by 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions. 
In  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years  he  had  been  working  on 
the  third  phase  of  the  hospi- 
tal: a  children's  ward  of  30 
beds  and  six  duplexes  which 
will  be  used  for  hospital  staff 


housing.  Kandel  says  before 
the  addition,  sometimes  more 
than  two  children  were  occu- 
pying one  hospital  bed. 

•  Guest  house  turns  30.  Some 

100  mission  workers  and 
friends  gathered  Oct.  2  in  the 
garden  of  the  Mennonite 
Guest  House  in  Nairobi,  Ken- 
ya, to  celebrate  the  center's 
30th  anniversary.  Ann  and 
Paul  Gingrich,  the  first  host 
couple  at  the  guest  house, 
were  present  for  the  gather- 
ing. Staff  members  Cornel 
Ochiengo  and  James  Mage 
reminisced  from  their  many 
years  of  service.  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions  pur- 
chased the  house  on  Sept.  1, 
1964,  to  provide  inexpensive 
lodging  to  missionary  families 
visiting  Nairobi.  Prior  to 
EMM  ownership,  the  former 
St.  Mawes  Hotel  provided  a 
place  for  British  military  offi- 
cers stationed  in  Kenya  to 
visit  their  families. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Denton  Jantzi  was  licensed  to 
the  ministry  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Wood  River  Men- 
nonite Church,  Cairo,  Neb.,  on 
Aug.  7.  He  and  Kathy  reside 
at  411  S.  Alexandria,  PO  Box 
261,  Cairo,  NE  68824;  phone 
308  485-4713. 

Freeman  J.  Miller  was  ordained 
as  bishop  on  Nov.  13  for  the 
Delaware  Valley-Philadelphia 
District  of  the  Lancaster 
Conference.  The  message  was 
brought  by  Lindsey  Robinson 
and  the  ordination  charge  by 
bishop  Luke  Stoltzfus. 

•  Coming  events: 

Seminar,  "Recent  Trends  in 
Anabaptist  Research,"  pre- 
sented by  John  S.  Oyer, 
Young  Center,  Elizabethtown 
(Pa.)  College,  Jan.  28.  Regis- 
ter before  Jan.  20  by  calling 
717  361-1470.  Oyer  will  also 
give  a  free  lecture  on  "The  Re- 
formers' Critique  of  the  Ana- 
baptists," Feb.  23  at  7:30  p.m. 

•  Job  openings: 

Human  resources  director,  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  Individual  will 
manage  personnel,  payroll, 
benefits,  and  safety  functions. 
Applicant  should  have  strong 
administrative,  desktop  com- 
puter, written  and  communi- 
cation skills.  Bachelor's  degree 
and  five  years  experience  in 
human  resources  field  pre- 
ferred. Send  resume  to  Reuben 
Savanick,  vice-president  of  op- 
erations, Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House,  616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Gulfhaven,  Gulfport,  Miss.: 

Brian  Dix,  Karen  Dix,  Daniel 
Dix,  and  Donna  Murphy. 

Kidron,  Ohio:  Michelle  Arney, 
Jonathan  Geiser,  Laura  Ger- 
ber,  Kyle  Hofstetter,  Mark 
Lehman,  Shannon  Miller, 
Megan  Nussbaum,  Rachel 
Sommer,  Sheila  Lehman, 
Dawn  Schloneger,  Jason 
Kauffman,  Jared  Kauffman, 
Shanti  Amstutz,  Karl  Hofstet- 
ter, Brian  Zuercher,  Jeremiah 
Swartzentruber,  Laura  Leh- 
man, B.J.  Gerber,  David  Leh- 
man, Edward  Lehman,  and 
Jonathan  Hofstetter. 

Pea  Ridge,  Palmyra,  Mo.: 
Jenny  Christy  and  Joel 
Goeke. 

Sonnenberg,  Kidron,  Ohio: 

Heidi  Hochstetler,  Sarah 
Kratzer,  Seth  Metcalf,  Mar- 
tha Kratzer,  Marie  Johnston, 
and  Sarah  Neuenschwander. 


BIRTHS 


Bender,  Patti  Becker  and  Gary, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  Desiree 
Nicole  (third  child),  Dec.  8. 

Blosser  Yoder,  Holly  and 
John,  Masseru,  Lesotho, 
Nicholas  Christian  (second 
child),  Dec.  10. 

Borntrager,  Julie  Cripe  and 
Norman,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Christian  Zachary  (first 
child),  Dec.  7. 

Bressler,  Teresa  Binkley  and 
Edward,  Rothsville,  Pa., 
Amber  Joy  (first  child),  Dec. 
22. 

Charles,  Sylvia  Nafziger  and 
Jesse,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nich- 
olas Nafziger  (first  child), 
Nov.  23. 

Christner,  Ellen  Sharkey  and 
Mark,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Rachel 
Brooke  (third  child),  Dec.  21. 


Cort,  Abbie  Cherchian  and 
Dave,  Marysville,  Wash.,  Re- 
becca Brooke  (second  child), 
Dec.  6. 

Essick,  Janet  Latshaw  and 
Jacob,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  Danae 
Noelle  (third  child),  Dec.  1. 

Joellenbeck,  Becky  Doelling 
and  Scott,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Trevor  Daniel  (second  child), 
Dec.  18. 

Keeler,  Diane  Knechel  and  C. 
Brian,  Telford,  Pa.,  Eli  Win- 
ston (third  child),  Dec.  11. 

Knechel,  Kathy  Bergey  and 
Dean,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
Renae  Kathleen  (fourth  child), 
Nov.  9. 

Leatherman,  Phyllis  Knechel 
and  Gerald,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
Andre  Gabriel  (sixth  child), 
Oct.  30. 

Meissner,  Becky  Springer  and 
Manfred,  Vienna,  Austria, 
Thomas  Gerhard  (first  child), 
Dec.  11. 

Miller,  Windy  and  Kevin,  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va.,  Bran  Lee 
(second  child),  Nov.  7. 

Raber,  Myriam  Hudicourt  and 
Phil,  Huntington,  W.Va.,  Emi- 
lie  Madeleine  (second  child), 
Nov.  18. 

Reed,  Connie  Derstine  and  Ed, 
Green  Lane,  Pa.,  Madalyn 
Derstine  (second  child),  Dec.  7. 

Resler,  Nicole  Lengacher  and 
Kraig,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Tyler 
John  (first  child),  Nov.  5. 

Sears,  Jeanne  Nafziger  and 
Ron,  Eureka,  111.,  Daniel  Irvin 
(sixth  child),  Nov.  6. 

Smith,  Kathy  Myers  and  Larry, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Kwynlyn  June 
(fourth  child),  Dec.  21. 

Springer,  Tricia  Vick  and 
Scott,  Tremont,  111.,  Emma 
Claire  (second  child),  Dec.  16. 

Yoder,  Julie  Marie  Gehman  and 
J.  Dean,  Morwood,  Pa.,  Emily 
Marie  (first  child),  Dec.  14. 

Yoder,  Starla  Graber  and 
Harley  Yoder,  Johnston,  R.I., 
Magdalena  (Maggie)  Graber 
(first  child),  Dec.  15. 


Believers  Church  Bible 
Commentary  Series 


MATTHEW 

by  Richard  B.  Gardner 

A  resource  for  congregations 
to  supplement  your  adult  Bible  study. 

Available  through  your  local  bookstore  or  by  calling 
Provident  Bookstores  1  800  759-4447. 
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MARRIAGES 


Berlin-Raber:  Frank  Berlin, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  (Presbyterian), 
and  Andrea  Raber,  Sarasota, 
Fla.  (Bahia  Vista),  Dec.  17,  by 
James  P.  Miller  II. 

Birky-Tucker:  Todd  Birky, 
Minier,  111.  (Hopedale),  and 
Linette  Tucker,  Minier,  111., 
Dec.  17,  by  Mark  Carlson. 

Carufel-Wert:  Terri  Jo  Carufel, 
Madison,  Wis.  (Madison),  and 
Don  Wert,  Madison,  Wis. 
(Madison),  Oct.  8,  by  Del  and 
Charlotte  Holsopple  Glick. 

Denney-Zehr:  Peter  Denney, 
Adams,  Hawaii,  and  Shannon 
Zehr,  Croghan,  N.Y.  (Cro- 
ghan),  Dec.  10,  by  Loren 
Widrick. 

Donaldson-Graybill:  Peg  Don- 
aldson, Mifflintown,  Pa.  (Lost 
Creek),  and  Daniel  Graybill, 
McAlisterville,  Pa.  (Lauvers), 
Nov.  25,  by  Roy  L.  Brubaker. 

Frey-Schmalz:  Sue  Frey,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.  (Yellow  Creek), 
and  Christopher  Schmalz,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  (Friends), 
Nov.  26,  by  Joyce  Wyse. 

Isaacs-Stephenson:  Mark 
Isaacs,  Wichita,  Kan.  (White- 
stone),  and  Ginny  Stephen- 
son, Wichita,  Kan.,  Dec.  16,  by 
Max  Clayton. 

Leyden-Litwiller:  Michael 
Leyden,  Washington,  Iowa 
(Christian),  and  Andrea 
Litwiller,  Washington,  Iowa 
(Washington),  Dec.  17,  by  Tim 
Detweiler. 


DEATHS 


Brunk,  J.  Irvin,  89,  Upland, 
Calif.  Born:  Sept.  2,  1905, 
Reed,  Md.,  to  Emmanuel  and 
Martha  K.  Martin  Brunk. 
Died:  Nov.  14,  1994,  Upland, 
Calif.,  of  heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Floyd, 
Leota;  brother:  Earl;  2  grand- 
children, one  great-grand- 
child. Predeceased  by:  Ruth 
Smoker  Brunk  (wife).  Congre- 
gational membership:  Moun- 
tain View  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral:  Nov.  18,  Draper 
Memorial  Chapel,  by  LeRoy 
Bechler.  Burial:  Bellevue 
Memorial  Park. 

Delagrange,  Hannah  Marie 
Miller,  82,  Harlan,  Ind.  Born: 
Oct.  20,  1912,  Midland,  Mich. 
Died:  Dec.  14,  1994,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Betty  L.  Collins,  Judy 
McKinley,  Robert,  Lonnie 
Allen;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Arthur,  Raymond,  Rosie,  and 
Fannie  Miller,  Anna  Barb  De- 
lagrange; 10  grandchildren, 
12  great-grandchildren.  Pre- 


deceased by:  Julius  Dela- 
grange (husband).  Funeral: 
Dec.  17,  North  Leo  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Douglas  J.  Zehr 
and  Charles  DeSanto.  Burial: 
Leo  Memorial  Cemetery. 
Eby,  Aden,  88,  Cambridge, 
Ont.  Born:  Nov.  10,  1906,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  to  Isaiah  S. 
and  Matilda  Gingrich  Eby. 
Died:  Dec.  12,  1994,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Malcolm,  Dwight,  Eliza- 
beth, Allona  Higgins;  8  grand- 
children, 5  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Ruby 
Mae  Winger  Eby  (wife).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Dec.  15, 
First  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Rudy  Baergen. 
Egli,  Leo  Simeon,  78,  Mont- 
clair,  Calif.  Born:  March  13, 
1917,Hopedale,  111.,  to  Simeon 
and  Martha  Martin  Egli. 
Died:  Nov.  24,  1994,  Upland, 
Calif.,  of  a  heart  attack.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Florence  Bach- 
man  Egli;  children:  Rosemary 
Anderson,  Sharon  Sund- 
heimer,  Stephen,  Roger;  foster 
son:  Erie  Segiera;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Ralph,  Orville, 
Alta  Hershberger,  Marretta 
Sutter;  8  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild.  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Mountain 
View  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: Nov.  29,  Stone  Mortu- 
ary, by  LeRoy  Bechler.  Burial: 
Bellevue  Memorial  Park. 

He  was  ordained  in  1969  by 
the  Southwest  Mennonite 
Conference  and  pastored  the 
Los  Angeles  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship until  retirement. 
Eshleman,  Ada  A.,  91,  Wash- 
ington Boro.,  Pa.  Born:  July 
29,  1903,  Masonville,  Pa.,  to 
John  and  Anna  Mary  Ament 
Eshleman.  Died:  Dec.  20, 
1994,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Funeral: 
Dec.  22,  Charles  F.  Snyder 
Funeral  Home,  by  Aaron  H. 
Souders.  Burial:  Masonville 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 
Gingerich,  Mary  Edna  Good 
Nagel,  95,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Born:  April  27,  1899,  West 
Rockingham,  Va.,  to  Gabriel 
H.  and  Annie  Heatwole  Good. 
Died:  Dec.  2,  1994,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  Survivors — brother: 
Robert  L.  Good.  Predeceased 
by:  Rufus  Gingerich  (second 
husband)  and  Sam  Nagel 
(first  husband).  Congregation- 
al membership:  Kalona  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Dec.  6,  Weavers  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Joseph  and 
Edith  Shenk  and  Daniel  and 
Catherine  Longenecker. 
Good,  Fannie  Esther,  89,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Born:  June  1, 
1905,  West  Rockingham 
County,  Va.,  to  Gabriel  H.  and 
Annie  Heatwole  Good.  Died: 


Dec.  3,  1994,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  Survivor — brother:  Robert 
L.  Funeral  and  burial:  Dec.  6, 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Joseph  C.  and  Edith  Shenk 
and  Daniel  M.  and  Catherine 
Longenecker. 
Lantz,  Bertha  Yoder,  93, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Nov.  5, 
1901,  Leo,  Ind.,  to  Christian 
and  Elizabeth  Newhauser 
Yoder.  Died:  Dec.  15,  1994, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Survivors — son: 
Lamar;  3  grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Frederick  Lantz 
(husband).  Congregational 
membership:  Pleasant  View 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Dec.  19,  Yoder-Culp  Funeral 
Home,  by  Ron  Diener.  Burial: 
Grace  Lawn  Cemetery. 
Miller,  Emma  Faye  Coblentz, 
70,  Mazie,  Okla.  Born:  Sept. 
23,  1924,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  to 
Mose  and  Lizzie  Coblentz. 
Died:  Dec.  14,  1994,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
husband:  Sam  S.  Miller;  chil- 
dren: Elmer,  Ralph,  Verna 
Jantz,  Lois  Hooley;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Verna  Troyer, 
Lloyd,    John,     and  Tom 
Coblentz;  14  grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Dec.  17, 
Zion  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Carl  Helmuth   and  Duey 
Matthews. 
Ranck,  Erla  B.  Heller,  68, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Born:  Feb. 
21,    1926,   Lititz,   Pa.,  to 
Samuel  and  Bertha  Bucher 
Heller.  Died:  Dec.  10,  1994, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of  cardiac 
arrest.  Survivors — children: 
Donald,  James  A.,  Karen 
Rush;  5  grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  R.  Glenn  Ranck 
(husband),  Yvonne  Lucille 
(daughter),  Kenneth  E.  and 
Robert  Glenn  (sons).  Congre- 
gational membership:  Oxford 
Circle  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Dec.  14, 
Habecker  Mennonite  Church, 
by  James  R.  Leaman,  Charles 
A.  Ness,  Lowell  H.  Delp,  and 
Luke  G.  Stoltzfus. 
Smith,  Inah  Mae  King,  83, 
Hesston,  Kan.  Born:  Aug.  20, 
1911,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  to 
Menno  Simon  and  Mary  S. 
Hartzler  King.  Died:  Dec.  14, 
1994,  Hesston,  Kan.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Maurice  E., 
Donald  L.,  Lois  King,  Betty 
Mullet,  Donna  Yoder;  15 
grandchildren,    12  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Joseph  Blaine  Smith  (hus- 
band). Memorial  service:  Dec. 
17,  1994,  Hesston  College 
Mennonite  Church,  by  David 
Mann.  Funeral:  Dec.  18, 
Sycamore  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Darrell  Zook  and 
Dean  Swartzendruber.  Burial: 


Clearfork  Cemetery,  Garden 
City,  Mo. 
Steiner,  Elsie  M.  Amstutz,  68, 

Orrville,  Ohio.  Born:  Nov.  22, 
1926,  Kidron,  Ohio,  to  Louis 
and  Elda  Lehman  Amstutz. 
Died:  Dec.  11,  1994,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  of  a  heart  attack.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Elmer  B. 
Steiner;  children:  Judy  Estra- 
da, Phoebe  Wesman,  Laurel 
Martinez,  Emily  Riffle, 
Yvonne  Butler,  Angela  Strock, 
Bob;  foster  son:  Francisco 
Mosquera;  sisters:  Idella  Geis- 
er,  Dorothy  Lehman;  17 
grandchildren,  7  great-grand- 
children. Congregational 
membership:  Orrville  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: Dec.  14,  Sonnenberg  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Mike  Mc- 
Farren  and  John  Lehman. 
Wiand,  Robert  P.,  64,  Spring 
City,  Pa.  Born:  June  14,  1930, 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  to  Raymond 
S.  and  Eudora  Millard  Wiand. 
Died:  Nov.  29,  1994,  Spring 
City,  Pa.  Survivors — wife: 
Mary  E.  Baker  Wiand;  chil- 
dren: Jay  David,  Robert  P., 
Stephen  L.,  Daniel  L.,  James 
S.,  Marilyn  E.  Graydus;  broth- 
ers and  sister:  C.  Edward,  R. 
Stanley,  Myron  B.,  Althea  E.; 
6  grandchildren.  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Pottstown 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Dec.  3,  Vincent 
Mennonite  Church,  by  C. 
Ralph  Malin  and  Elmer  G. 
Kolb. 

Zehr,    Earl    Robert,  40, 

Croghan,  N.Y.  Born:  May  13, 
1954,  Lewis  County,  N.Y.,  to 
Earl  and  Norine  Moser  Zehr. 
Died:  Dec.  16,  1994,  Croghan, 
N.Y.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
wife:  Gloria  Steria  Zehr; 
daughter:  Angela;  siblings: 
Ronald,  Howard,  Kenneth, 
Myron,  Elsie  Zehr,  Mary  Lou 
Waugh,  Velma  LaComb.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Dec.  19, 
Croghan  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Richard  Zehr,  Darrell  Rog- 
gie,  and  Loren  Widrick. 
Zuercher,  Edna  Irene  Ross, 
86,  Newport  News,  Va.  Born: 
Dec.  1,  1908,  Shickley,  Neb., 
to  William  W.  and  Katheryn 
Birky  Ross.  Died:  Dec.  9, 
1994,  Newport  News,  Va.,  of 
heart  failure.  Survivors — 
children:  Delma  J.  Brenne- 
man,  Shirley  P.  Cannon, 
Katheryn  E.  Brubaker,  War- 
ren H.,  William  R.;  sisters: 
Esther  Spangenberg,  Delma; 
9  grandchildren,  6  great- 
grandchildren, one  great- 
great-grandchild.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Elliot  H.  Zuercher 
(husband).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: Dec.  12,  Providence  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Ernest  M. 
Godshall. 
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Sounds  of  the 
season.  Harrison- 
burg, Va. — "Re- 
sound," a  40-voice 
community  choir, 
presented  a  pro- 
gram of  holiday 
music  Dec.  18  at 
Eastern  Menno- 
nite  Seminary. 
The  program  in- 
cluded a  suite  of 
Appalachian  carols 
by  Malcolm  Dal- 
glish  with  Dave 
Landes  of  Har- 
risonburg on  ham- 
mer dulcimer.  Solo- 
ists were  Judy  Bomberger,  Sharon  Wenger,  Jim  Hershberger,  and  Karen  Long- 
acher.  Resound,  in  its  fifth  season,  holds  practices  at  Community  Mennonite 
Church  and  gives  two  major  public  programs  each  year.  Jay  Hartzler,  music  di- 
rector at  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School,  directs.  Earlier  concerts  included 
Mendelssohn's  "Elijah"  and  Haydn's  "Creation"  oratorios.— Jim  Bishop 


Church  sees  environmental 
concerns  in  a  whole  new  light 

When  members  of  Augustana  Luther- 
an Church,  Chicago,  began  to  discuss  en- 
vironmental concerns  four  years  ago, 
giving  up  disposable  cups  was  just  a  first 
step.  Now  the  church  is  saving  money 
and  has  developed  into  a  model  for  other 
churches  in  their  denomination. 

Most  of  the  work  involved  simply  re- 
placing incandescent  bulbs  with  mod- 
ern, compact  fluorescent  bulbs.  Outside 
the  church,  workers  replaced  500-watt 
floodlights  with  43-watt  halogen  lamps. 
For  the  45  fixtures  in  the  sanctuary, 
13-watt  fluorescent  bulbs  replaced  the 
75-watt  incandescent  bulbs. 

Following  the  upgrade,  a  committee 
evaluated  the  church's  electric  bills  and 
discovered  that  consumption  had  been 
reduced  by  40  percent — a  savings  of 
$1,200  (U.S.)  from  the  previous  year. 
This  reduction  in  power  usage  also 
meant  that  less  carbon  dioxide  was  re- 
leased into  the  atmosphere  as  a  result 
of  producing  the  electricity:  the  equiva- 
lent of  removing  10  cars  from  the 
streets  of  Chicago. 

Job  Ebenezer,  an  official  in  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  said,  "If 
2,000  congregations  made  similar  reno- 
vations it  would  be  like  taking  20,000 
cars  off  the  road,  and  it  would  save  $2.4 
million." 

A  manual  with  step-by-step  informa- 
tion on  how  to  renovate  church  lighting 
is  available  from  Green  Cross,  an  inter- 
denominational Christian  quarterly 
(phone  610  645-9393).— Stan  LeQuire 
in  Green  Cross 

Christian  group  takes  wheelchairs 
to  disabled  people  across  the  globe 

Disabled  people  in  the  developing 
world  and  Eastern  Europe  are  gaining 
mobility  with  wheelchairs  donated 
from  "the  basements,  closets,  attics, 
and  garages  of  America,"  according  to 
JAF  Ministries,  the  disability  outreach 
of  Joni  Eareckson  Tada.  The  Califor- 
nia-based group  has  joined  missionary 
Mark  Richard  to  launch  Wheels  for  the 
World. 

"All  I  wanted  to  do  was  give  one  lady 
a  wheelchair,"  Richard  says,  describing 
a  Guatemalan  woman  he  saw  crawling 
across  a  muddy  highway  in  the  rain  in 
1988. 

Richard  asked  a  disabled  friend  in 
the  United  States  if  he  knew  who 
might  donate  a  used  wheelchair  to  in- 
clude with  a  load  of  supplies  he  was 


driving  to  Guatemala.  When  the  word 
went  out,  people  donated  20  chairs. 

Wheels  for  the  World  recently  sent 
150  more  wheelchairs  to  Guatemala.  A 
boat  carrying  100  chairs  made  its  way 
to  Ghana,  and  there  are  requests  from 
Bulgaria  and  other  countries. 

Wheels  for  the  World  volunteers  in- 
clude some  Amishmen  from  Holmes 
County,  Ohio.  On  July  16,  Atlee  Schla- 
bach,  his  friend  Ivan  Miller,  and  several 
other  friends  completely  rebuilt  and 
refurbished  32  wheelchairs,  which  were 
sent  to  Nicaragua.  Schlabach  and  Mil- 
ler both  experienced  spinal  cord  injuries 
and  are  wheelchair  users. — National  & 
International  Religion  Report  with  a 
JAF  Ministries  newsletter 

'Time-out'  required  for  Methodist 
clergy  contemplating  third  divorce 

Three  divorces  and  you're  out  for 
United  Methodist  clergy  in  central  Illi- 
nois. A  minister  contemplating  a  third 
divorce  will  be  placed  on  a  year's  invol- 
untary leave  of  absence  under  a  new 
guideline  adopted  there. 

"We  have  to  wonder  about  the  rela- 
tional skills  of  the  clergyperson  and  his 
or  her  ability  to  live  up  to  covenant 
faithfulness"  when  a  third  marriage 
fails,  ministerial  official  Randall  Robin- 
son told  the  United  Methodist  Reporter. 
Imposed  leave  should  not  be  seen  as 
punitive,  but  as  a  "time-out  [for]  heal- 
ing," he  said. — NIRR 


Marketing  nonviolence? 

Harvard  School  of  Public  Health's 
Center  for  Health  Communications  is 
sponsoring  a  media  campaign  to  per- 
suade young  people  to  defuse  conflicts 
before  they  become  violent.  The  cam- 
paign is  called  Squash  It,  after  a  street 
phrase  already  in  use  to  signal  with- 
drawal from  a  confrontation  without 
loss  of  face. 

In  addition  to  producing  traditional 
public  service  announcements,  the 
Center  aims  to  infiltrate  its  message 
into  the  public  imagination  by  means  of 
the  advertising  practice  known  as 
"product  placement."  Marketers  pay  to 
have  their  brands  identifiably  present 
during  film,  television,  and  video  game 
scenes,  but  Squash  It  will  be  depending 
on  the  social  conscience  of  scriptwriters 
and  producers  to  get  it  on  screen. 

According  to  school  director  Jay  A. 
Winsten,  half  a  dozen  primetime  televi- 
sion series  have  already  agreed  to  in- 
clude the  theme.  For  example,  on  Oct. 
6,  characters  on  "Living  Single"  walked 
by  a  "Squash  It"  poster. — Fellowship 

Muslims  have  burgers  their  way 

McDonald's  has  opened  a  restaurant 
to  cater  exclusively  to  Muslims.  It  is  in 
Mecca,  Saudi  Arabia,  Islam's  holiest 
city,  where  only  Muslims  are  allowed. 
Burger  meat  will  be  "halal,"  from  ani- 
mals slaughtered  according  to  Islamic 
religious  rules. — NIRR 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Now  is  the  time  for 

I  will  always  be  haunted  by  the  memory  of  a 
friend — father,  church  worker,  committed 
Christian — who  died  in  an  X-rated  movie  the- 
ater. He  suffocated  in  a  group  of  panicky  men 
struggling  to  escape  a  fire  through  an  emer- 
gency exit — that  was  locked. 

I  remembered  my  friend  when  I  first  read 
this  week's  lead  article.  The  anonymous  author 
raises  a  question  that  must  be  answered: 
"Could  it  be  that  men  in  the  church  really  do 
struggle  with  the  issue  of  sexual  fidelity  as 
much  as  the  men  in  society  at  large?" 

I  want  to  cry  no.  I  do  not  want  to  believe  that 
one  in  four  married  Mennonite  men  has  had 
some  kind  of  extramarital  affair.  Nor  that  one 
in  seventeen  of  my  brothers  wrestles  with  some 
form  of  sexual  addiction. 

But  my  no  doesn't  have  complete  conviction. 
I've  heard  too  many  stories — from  both  present 
and  past.  I've  talked  with  enough  other  men  to 
know  that  if  infidelity  isn't  as  prevalent  in  the 
church  as  in  society,  temptation  surely  is. 

Like  it  or  not,  we  are  conditioned  by  our  cul- 
ture. While  we  may  decry  its  preoccupation 
with  sex,  we  men — even  Christian  men — are 
often  not  aware  how  much  we  benefit  from, 
even  enjoy,  that  culture's  double  standard. 

You  know,  "boys  will  be  boys  and  men  will  be 
men"  and  all  that  this  means.  Like  not  being 
too  surprised  if  you  find  Playboy  under  the  mat- 
tress. Or  if  males  tell  dirty  jokes. 

Perhaps  most  insidious  is  what  has  happened 
to  our  definition  of  adultery.  In  several  instances 
in  which  the  church  was  attempting  to  work 
with  married  men  who  had  made  improper  ad- 
vances to  women,  the  men  asked,  "Has  anyone 
accused  me  of  intercourse?"  When  the  answer 
was  no,  they  began  to  quarrel  with  the  defini- 
tion of  unfaithfulness. 

Jesus  would  have  had  little  patience  with 
such  quarreling.  "Everyone  who  looks  at  a 
woman  with  lust  has  already  committed 
adultery,"  he  said  (Matt.  5:28). 

It's  time  for  men  to  acknowledge  that  there 
are  many  ways  to  achieve  sexual  gratification, 
some  of  which  involve  no  physical  contact.  Fre- 
quenting pornography  shops,  X-rated  theaters 
and  video  stores,  and  massage  parlors  is  being 
just  as  unfaithful  as  having  intercourse  with 
someone  other  than  one's  spouse. 

"Do  men  ever  talk  about  these  things?"  the 


men  to  start  talking 

anonymous  author  asks.  Her  husband's  answer, 
"Not  much,"  is  right. 

It's  time  for  men  to  begin  to  talk.  So  far,  wom- 
en are  the  ones  who  have  forced  discussion  of 
the  issue  of  sexual  misconduct  among  us.  But, 
as  one  woman  who  has  worked  tirelessly  com- 
bating sexual  abuse  keeps  telling  me,  "We 
won't  solve  this  problem  until  men  decide  to  do 
something  about  it." 

So  what  can  we  men  do?  For  starters: 

•  Admit  there  is  a  problem.  That's  difficult 
for  men  to  do.  So  much  of  our  identity  is  tied  up 
with  our  sexuality.  To  admit  to  temptation,  to 
failure,  perhaps  even  to  sexual  addiction  is  to 
strike  at  the  very  core  of  who  we  Christian  men 
see  ourselves  to  be. 

But  I  suspect  the  statistics  are  true.  I  know 
my  own  temptations.  I've  listened  to  a  few  of 
my  brothers  talk  about  theirs.  It's  time  for 
Mennonite  men  to  say,  "Yes,  we  need  help  to 
live  pure  lives." 

•  Begin  to  talk  with  each  other.  It's  not 
enough  to  admit  a  problem.  We  also  need  to  tell 
each  other  how  we  overcome  temptations  and 
resist  succumbing  to  the  double  standard. 

For  me  it  has  been  most  helpful  to  have  a 
"spiritual  friend,"  a  brother  with  whom  I  share 
this  and  many  other  aspects  of  my  Christian 
pilgrimage.  We  meet  once  a  week  to  check 
things  out.  "How  are  you  doing?"  we  ask  in  a 
covenant  we  have  made  to  be  accountable. 

•  Consider  support  groups.  We  would  do 
well  to  take  an  example  from  the  13  single 
Mennonite  women  also  featured  in  this  issue. 
They  began  a  support  group — not  because  of  a 
problem — but  because  of  their  common  commit- 
ment to  God  and  to  service. 

We  have  support  groups  for  many  causes — 
why  not  for  help  with  sexual  issues?  If  these 
are  too  threatening  to  discuss  face-to-face,  these 
13  women  also  show  us  such  groups  can  func- 
tion long  distance. 

Sexual  temptation  and  infidelity  are  areas  we 
can  ignore  no  longer.  Another  friend  has  dared 
to  wonder  if  the  church  will  ever  be  on  fire  for 
God  until  we  are  willing  to  deal  with  this 
shadowy  part  of  our  selves. 

We  must  do  so.  For  the  sake  of  ourselves.  For 
the  sake  of  the  church.  And  for  the  sake  of  the 
memory  of  my  friend — who  may  have  died 
because  he  didn't  know  where  to  find  the  help 
he  so  desperately  needed. — jlp 
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In  the  kingdom  of  God,  length  of  service  and  even 
long  hours  in  the  hot  sun  constitute  no  claim  what- 
soever on  the  generosity  of  the  'Good  Employer. ' 
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The  parable  of  the  gracious  employer: 

With  grace  as  the  lead, 
God  has  an  unquenchable 
appetite  to  redeem 

The  bottom  line  of  this  upside-down 
parable  is  that  the  kingdom  is  not 
based  on  human  standards  of  justice 
and  equality  but  on  the  infinite  mercy 
and  unmerited  kindness  of  our  God. 


Jesus'  parable  in  Matthew  20:1-16  tells  a 
very  Jewish  story.  It  would  have  been  very 
familiar  to  its  original  hearers.  The  details 
depict  a  routine  process  in  any  Jewish  village 
at  grape  harvest  time. 

The  working  hours  Jesus  describes  are  right: 
from  dawn  to  sunset.  The  setting  is  right:  the 
marketplace  was  indeed  the  ancient  equivalent 
of  the  labor  exchange  or  the  job  center — exactly 
where  one  would  go  to  find  workers. 

The  significant  rate  of  unemployment  is 
right — and,  unfortunately,  sounds  all  too  com- 
monplace to  modern-day  ears  as  well. 

And  the  payment  of  the  laborers  at  the  end 
of  each  day  is  right.  Workers  in  Jesus'  time 
were  paid  daily,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  lest  they  have  no  money  for  that  very 
day's  meal. 

Yet  despite  its  familiarity,  Jesus'  parable 
also  contains  some  radical  reversals  of  the 
expected  in  first-century  Palestine.  At  least 
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Grace  is  the  center  of God 's  kingdom.  All  are  equally 
undeserving  to  be  hired  on  their  own  merits.  All  are 
undeserving  of  being  paid.  And  all,  all  are  given  an 
opportunity  by  the  unearned  generosity  of  the  owner. 


four  surprises  pop  up — all  of  which  tell  us 
something  about  the  character  of  God.  They 
also  describe  how  we  Christians  are  to  act  in 
the  world  of  need. 

Before  we  examine  these  surprises  we  ought 
to  note  that  we  really  should  rename  this 
parable.  Scholars  have  typically  called  it  "The 
Workers  and  the  Vineyard" — or  some  variation 
of  that.  But  this  story  is  far  less  about  the 
workers,  and  even  less  about  the  vineyard, 
than  it  is  about  the  God  of  the  vineyard.  So  the 
title  ought  to  be  something  like  "The  Gracious 
Employer,"  for  it  is  the  owner  who  dominates 
the  plot  from  start  to  finish,  and  it  is  his  action 
which  is  being  compared  to  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

So  what  surprises  about  God  did  Jesus  put 
in  this  parable,  and  how  do  these  sur- 
prises challenge  us? 
First,  there  is  something  very  strange  about 
this  employer.  He  really  cares  about  those  in 
the  marketplace.  Normally,  a  manager  or  a 
steward  would  be  sent  out  to  the  labor  ex- 
change. But  here  the  owner  himself  goes  out  to 
the  market  to  seek  out  employees.  These 
would-be  workers  are  obviously  unemployed, 
doubtlessly  hungry,  and — as  the  day  wears 
on — increasingly  hopeless.  And  this  owner 
cares  about  that  personally!  Unlike  many 
employers,  who  mainly  want  workers  in  order 
to  get  a  job  done,  this  owner  primarily  wants 
people's  needs  to  be  met. 

An  unusual  employer,  no?  This  parable  calls 
us  to  personal  involvement  in  outreach  if  we 
are  to  be  like  the  good  employer  and  the  king- 
dom way  he  models. 

The  second  surprise  in  this  parable  is  those 
to  whom  the  owner  reaches  out.  An  hour  before 
quitting  time,  he  goes  out  to  the  marketplace 
and  asks  the  people  lingering  there,  "Why  are 
you  standing  here  idle  all  day?"  They  answer, 
"Because  no  one  has  hired  us." 

Now,  perhaps  they  were  lying.  Perhaps  they 
had  just  showed  up  at  the  last  minute  and 
weren't  really  serious  about  getting  a  job. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  the  story  to  support 
this  idea.  More  likely,  these  folks  desperately 
wanted  to  work.  That's  why  they  had  waited 
around  for  1 1  hours  in  the  hot  sun.  Jesus 
literally  built  his  dangerous  upside-down 
reputation  on  the  fact  that  he  associated  with 
people  like  these:  the  left  out  and  the  last. 
Those  whom  we,  the  first,  often  consider  the 
dregs  of  society. 

"Because  no  one  has  hired  us"  represents  to 


me  a  waiting  world.  In  turn,  this  parable 
portrays  the  tragedy  of  millions  who  go  through 
their  lives  with  unceasing  emptiness  and 
despair.  Hardly  anything  is  more  pathetic  than 
feeling  unwanted. 

But,  this  parable  tells  us:  God  cares! 

Recently  I've  been  praying  that  God  would 
take  me  deeper,  further  open  my  eyes  and  ears 
by  showing  me  the  many  marketplace  hopefuls 
all  about  me.  One  of  them  is  Linda,  the  woman 
who  delivers  the  newspaper  to  my  home.  That 
route  is  a  rough  job  during  Buffalo  winters,  but 
it's  probably  the  best  work  she  can  get.  Her  40- 
year-old  body  looks  55,  and  Lord  only  knows 
what  sorrows  she's  endured. 

There  are  in  our  world,  especially  in  our 
inner  cities,  multitudes  who  desperately  want 
to  know  that  their  lives  amount  to  something, 
that  they  count.  These  are  persons  who  will 
respond  to  the  gospel.  I  am  utterly  convinced 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  seeks  to  be  most  active 
among  the  most  forgotten,  among  all  those  who 
are  fallen,  lost,  and  languishing  in  hope- 
lessness. 

The  third  surprise  about  God  in  this 
parable  comes  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when 
the  owner  gives  every  worker — last  to 
first — the  same  full  day's  wage. 

Imagine  the  feeling!  It's  a  trivial  comparison, 
but  picture  standing  in  line  at  a  crowded 
supermarket  when  you're  running  very  late. 
The  line  creeps  forward,  and  the  person  in 
front  of  you  has  what  seems  like  150  items. 
Then,  just  when  you're  making  a  bit  of  progress 
but  still  have  a  good  way  to  go,  suddenly  the 
line  next  to  you  opens  up  and  everyone  behind 
you  rushes  over  ahead  of  you! 

That's  a  fraction  of  what  these  all-day  labor- 
ers must  have  felt.  Some  probably  were  even 
getting  their  hopes  up  as  the  one-  and  three- 
hour  laborers  pocketed  a  full  day's  pay.  "Wow, 
if  this  employer  is  so  rich  he  can  give  those 
couple-of-hours  workers  that  much  money,  just 
think  what  he  might  give  us!" 

But  then  everyone  receives  the  same  amount. 
And  the  meaning  of  this  action  is  captured  in 
the  employer's  words  to  the  lead  grumbler 
among  the  12-hour  workers:  "Friend,  may  I 
show  you  the  contract  you  signed  this  morning? 
How  much  was  it  for?  'One  denarius,'  you  say? 
Yes,  I  thought  so.  And  it  is  a  very  good  and  fair 
day's  wage  at  that,  isn't  it?  [That's  another 
surprise:  a  denarius  was  quite  generous — more 
than  often  was  offered  for  a  day's  labor.]  So 
what  exactly  is  it  you're  complaining  about?" 
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Far  from  being  unfair,  this  employer  com- 
pletely fulfills  his  agreements — and  then  dis- 
plays an  incredible,  uncalled-for  generosity  to 
the  latecomers.  The  heart  of  the  parable  is  this: 
in  God's  kingdom,  length  of  service,  and  even 
long  hours  in  the  brutal  sun  constitute  no  claim 
whatever  on  God.  They  provide  no  reason  why 
God  should  not  be  generous  to  those  who  have 
done  less. 

Why  is  this?  Because  those  who  have 
done  more  did  not  receive  what  they 
got  because  they  deserved  it.  They 
didn't!  Grace  is  the  center  of  this  kingdom 
teaching.  All  are  equally  undeserving  to  be 
hired  on  their  own  merits.  All  are  equally 
undeserving  of  a  denarius.  And  all,  all,  all  are 
given  an  opportunity  by  the  purely  unearned 
generosity  of  the  owner. 

The  bottom  line  of  this  upside-down  parable 
is  that  the  kingdom  is  not  based  on  human 
standards  of  justice  and  equity.  It  is  based  on 
the  infinite  mercy  and  unmerited  kindness  of 
God.  How  fortunate  for  all  of  us  that  God  does 
not  deal  with  us  on  the  basis  of  strict  and  pure 
justice! 

Grace  defined  from  the  human  side  is  God's 
unmerited  favor — God's  kindness  which  we  can 
receive  only  as  a  gift,  the  gift  of  Jesus'  atoning 
death  and  his  resurrection. 

Grace  defined  from  the  divine  side  is  God's 
awe-inspiring  desire  to  respond  to  our  need. 
The  inner  nature  of  God  is  profoundly  revealed 
to  us  in  this  parable  because  the  employer's 
whole  attention  is  absolutely  riveted  on  the 
people  in  the  marketplace.  Notice  they  are 
described  as  "idle."  Their  behavior  does  not 
merit  anything,  but  their  need  is  great! 

None  of  this  means  grace  is  cheap — that  it 
comes  without  a  call  to  total  discipleship.  It 
does.  As  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  said,  grace 
without  discipleship  is  cheap.  But  we  20th- 
century  Anabaptists  desperately  need  also  to 
learn  that  discipleship  without  grace  is  legal- 
ism, joyless  and  powerless.  So  concerned  are  we 
about  discipleship  that  we  too  infrequently 
extend  God's  grace.  Oh,  for  a  new  and  mighty 
baptism  among  us  of  both  grace  and  disciple- 
ship in  balance! 

The  fourth  and  final  surprise  in  this 
parable  about  God  the  gracious  employer 
is  that  this  owner  has  an  insatiable 
desire  for  more.  Notice  how  he  goes  out  at  6 
a.m.,  at  9  a.m.,  at  noon,  at  3  p.m.,  and  even  at  5 
p.m. — just  one  hour  before  the  workday  ends! 
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This  owner  keeps  returning  to  hire  more  and 
more  workers. 

Following  this  example,  we  cannot  stay  at 
home,  safe  and  content  in  our  tight  little  com- 
munities of  faith — while  the  world  around  us 
languishes  in  the  marketplace  without  an 
invitation  to  accept  God's  grace  and  to  follow 
Jesus'  way  in  discipleship. 

The  owner  of  the  vineyard  has  set  an  exam- 
ple. He  is  out  there  personally  involved,  deeply 
caring,  especially  for  the  most  ignored  and 
forgotten.  Grace  is  his  lead,  and  he  has  an 
unquenchable  appetite  to  redeem.  What  about 
us? 

Bob  Tice  is  pastor  of  West  Side  Church  of  the 
Living  Word,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  He  also  serves  as 
urban  ministries  director  for  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  in  Buffalo. 


READERS  SAY 


Thanks  for  the  articles  which 
shared  your  thoughtful  research 
and  interaction  with  persons  in 
China  (Digging  Toward  the  Heart 
of  China,  Nov.  22;  and  'If  Only  We 
Could  Borrow  Churches  from  the 
West!'  Dec.  6). 

You  not  only  informed  us  about 
China  Educational  Exchange  as  an 
organization.  But  you  also  helped  us 
learn  much  about  being  the  church 
from  our  Chinese  brothers  and  sisters. 

God  bless  you  as  you  inspire  and 
instruct  us  through  the  Gospel  Herald. 
Kathryn  Hunsberger  Seitz 
Telford,  Pa. 

In  Do  Mennonites  Want  to  Send  a 
Message  to  Washington?  (Dec. 
20),  J.  Daryl  Byler  quotes  from  the 
Mennonite  Mosaic,  noting  that  in  1989 
some  75  percent  of  U.S.  Mennonites 
preferred  conservative  candidates  and 
positions.  I  find  myself  in  this  group. 

Thus  I  wonder  why  Mennonite  Mu- 
tual Aid  and  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee would  urge  passage  of  a  nation- 
al health  care  plan?  Are  we  75  percent 
followers  and  the  other  25  percent 
leaders?  Is  this  a  case  of  leadership  not 
representing  their  followers? 

Why  are  hundreds  of  poor  people  in 
Mississippi  not  smiling  after  the  elec- 
tions? I  didn't  "crack  a  quiet  smile."  I 
smiled  broadly.  Should  I  feel  guilty? 

If  Byler  is  suggesting  that  one  party 
has  a  corner  on  truth  and  right  think- 
ing, I  would  disagree.  In  any  political 
discussion,  I  always  attempt  to  explain 
my  conservative  Republican  position  as 
the  lesser  of  two  evils  as  I  attempt  to 
live  in  and  not  of  this  world. 

Were  the  election  results  a  message 
to  be  tougher  on  crime?  I  believe  in  the 
victim  /  offender  program.  I  also  be- 
lieve in  justice.  Violent  offenders 
should  serve  full  sentences  and  be  kept 
away  from  mainstream  society.  But  I 


Pontius'  Puddle 


do  not  believe  in  the  death  penalty. 

Prayer  in  schools?  In  a  free  country 
schoolchildren  should  be  free  to  pray.  I 
see  no  violation  of  church  and  state 
here. 

Lower  taxes?  Definitely.  Balanced 
budget?  Ditto.  Conservative  Menno- 
nites would  vote  yes. 

Smaller  government?  I  don't  like  the 
federal  government  supporting  a  soci- 
alistic health  care  program.  Nor  a  soci- 
al welfare  program  that  rewards  and 
encourages  not  trying.  Welfare  should 
be  for  those  who  can't,  not  for  those 
who  won't. 

Yes,  I  too  believe  the  church  is  called 
to  be  good  Samaritans.  But  wise,  pru- 
dent, and  responsible  Samaritans  too. 

Larry  Esmonde 

Lima,  Ohio 

Do  Mennonites  Want  to  Send  a 
Message  to  Washington?  (Dec. 
20).  J.  Daryl  Byler  doesn't 
mention  the  possibility  that  the  pro-life 
issue  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  pleasure  most  Mennonites  got 
from  the  Nov.  8  election  results. 

Not  a  single  pro-life  incumbent  of 
either  party  was  defeated  by  a  pro- 
abortion  challenger.  So  the  election 
results  were  a  great  victory  for  the  pro- 
life  movement. 

I  agree  with  Byler  that  it's  hard  to 
imagine  Mennonites  were  voting  for 
more  military  spending  or  the  in- 
creased use  of  the  death  penalty.  It's 
not  hard  for  me  to  imagine  Mennonites 
may  have  been  voting  to  save  the  lives 
of  unborn  children. 
Jerry  C.  Stanaway 
Elm  hurst,  III. 


Gospel  Herald  welcomes  your  letters 
about  our  content.  Send  them  to  "Read- 
ers Say,"  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale, 
PA  15683. 
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"Now  there  are  a  variety  of 
gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit;  and 
...  it  is  the  same  God  who  acti- 
vates all  of  them  in  everyone. 
To  each  is  given  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Spirit  for  the  com- 
mon good.  "— 1  Cor.  12:4,  6b-7 
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R-SKS  Mennonites 


Julia  Kasdorf  is  a  Mennonite  poet 
living  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  poem 
is  taken  from  her  book,  Sleeping 
Preacher,  by  permission  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Press. 
©  1992  by  Julia  Kasdorf. 


We  keep  our  quilts  in  closets  and  do  not  dance. 

We  hoe  thistles  along  fence  rows  for  fear 

we  may  not  be  perfect  as  our  heavenly  Father. 

We  clean  up  his  disasters.  No  one  has  to 

call;  we  just  show  up  in  the  wake  of  tornadoes 

with  hammers,  after  floods  with  buckets. 

Like  Jesus,  the  servant,  we  wash  each  other's  feet 

twice  a  year  and  eat  the  Lord's  Supper, 

afraid  of  sins  hidden  so  deep  in  our  organs 

they  could  damn  us  unawares, 

swallowing  this  bread,  his  body,  this  juice. 

Growing  up,  we  love  the  engravings  in  Martyrs  Mirror: 

men  drowned  like  cats  in  burlap  sacks, 

the  Catholic  inquisitors, 

the  woman  who  handed  a  pear  to  her  son, 

her  tongue  screwed  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth 

to  keep  her  from  singing  hymns  while  she  burned. 

We  love  Catherine  the  Great  and  the  rich  tracts 

she  gave  us  in  the  Ukraine,  bright  green  winter  wheat, 

the  Cossacks  who  torched  it,  and  Stalin, 

who  starved  our  cousins  while  wheat  rotted 

in  granaries.  We  must  love  our  enemies. 

We  must  forgive  as  our  sins  are  forgiven, 

our  great-uncle  tells  us,  showing  the  chain 

and  ball  in  a  cage  whittled  from  one  block  of  wood 

while  he  was  in  prison  for  refusing  to  shoulder 

a  gun.  He  shows  the  clipping  from  1916: 

Mennonites  are  German  milksops,  too  yellow  to  fight. 

We  love  those  Nazi  soldiers  who,  like  Moses, 

led  the  last  cattle  cars  rocking  out  of  the  Ukraine, 

crammed  with  our  parents — children  then — 

learning  the  names  of  Kansas,  Saskatchewan,  Paraguay. 

This  is  why  we  cannot  leave  the  beliefs 

or  what  else  would  we  be?  why  we  eat 

'til  we're  drunk  on  shoofly  and  moon  pies  and  borscht. 

We  do  not  drink;  we  sing.  Unaccompanied  on  Sundays, 

those  hymns  in  four  parts,  our  voices  lift  with  such  force 

that  we  lift,  as  chaff  lifts  toward  God. 


— Julia  Kasdorf 
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SAMSON  S/ 


One  was  strong  but  wasted  his 
power.  Another  was  weak  but 
did  what  she  could  for  her  peo- 
ple. In  Bible  stories,  some 
things  get  stressed,  and  some 
get  pushed  under  the  rug. 

by  Jane  Yoder-Short 

The  hour  was  late  when  I  closed  the  Bible 
storybook.  We  had  finished  the  account  of 
mighty  Samson.  My  young  daughter  went 
to  bed  dreaming  she  would  grow  up  to  be  as 
strong  as  Samson.  I  went  to  bed  hoping  she'd 
grow  up  to  be  more  sensible  than  Samson  and 
not  as  underhanded  as  Delilah. 

I  was  a  little  uncomfortable  with  might  and 
violence  being  glorified.  What  was  the  message 
of  the  story?  Was  Samson  the  strong,  mighty, 
faithful  servant  of  God  as  the  story  seems  to 
portray?  Was  Delilah  indeed  a  sly,  alluring, 
treacherous  woman? 

That  night  I  had  a  nightmare — or  was  it  a 
vision?  There  I  was,  Delilah's  mother,  defend- 
ing her  to  a  multitude  of  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers. I  was  exclaiming: 

Through  the  centuries  my  daughter,  Delilah, 
has  been  labeled  tricky,  crafty,  a  traitor — but 
it's  all  half-truths.  Your  Bible  gives  the  full  ac- 
count, not  just  some  whitewashed  version  that 
shows  up  in  many  of  your  storybooks.  It  is  time 
to  set  the  record  straight.  Samson,  the  so-called 
hero,  may  have  had  muscles  and  power,  but 
let's  not  forget:  he  was  ruthless.  He  had  a 
terrible  temper,  and  he  was  lax  in  obeying  the 
laws  of  his  faith. 

It  was  indeed  a  sad  day  when  Samson  an- 
nounced he  wanted  to  marry  my  daughter. 
We  remembered  the  tragedy  surrounding 
his  first  wedding.  Samson  was  unable  to  find 
any  Israelite  pretty  enough  for  him,  so  he  bar- 
gained for  one  of  our  Timnite  daughters.  I've 
wondered  what  a  faithful  Nazarite,  a  conse- 
crated person,  was  doing  marrying  a  foreigner. 

The  wedding  feast  was  going  along  just  fine 
until  Samson  challenged  30  Philistine  men 
with  a  riddle.  "Out  of  the  eater,  something  to 
eat;  out  of  the  strong,  something  sweet.  Answer 
me  within  the  seven  feasting  days,"  he  teased, 
"and  I  will  give  you  30  linen  garments  and  30 
sets  of  clothes." 


The  riddle  was  unreasonable  and  stumped 
everyone.  Then  we  Philistines  remembered 
Samson's  weakness  for  women.  His  new  wife 
was  recruited  to  coax  the  answer  out  of  Sam- 
son. I  suppose  the  method  of  persuasion  we 
used,  threatening  to  burn  her  and  her  father's 
house  down,  was  a  little  heavy-handed,  but  we 
couldn't  let  Samson  humiliate  us. 

Our  Timnite  daughter  did  a  fine  job  of  plead- 
ing, begging,  and  crying.  Samson  held  out  until 
the  final  day.  In  a  moment  of  weakness,  he  told 
her  how  he  had  killed  a  lion  and  returned  later 
to  find  a  swarm  of  bees  and  some  honey  inside 
the  empty  carcass.  Can  you,  who  have  studied 
ancient  law,  tell  me  what  holy  Samson  was 
doing  scraping  honey  out  of  a  carcass?  If  he  had 


I 


been  obeying  the  strict  Nazarite  rules,  would  he 
have  touched  that  rotting  lion  hide? 

Samson  was  furious  when  we  answered  the 
riddle.  What  a  temper!  Instead  of  settling  his 
debt  honestly,  he  went  to  Ashlelon  and  killed 
30  men,  took  their  belongings  and  clothing,  and 
paid  his  pledge.  He  makes  your  present-day 
Terminator  look  like  a  gentle  lamb. 

Samson  was  such  a  sore  loser.  He  deserted 
his  new  wife,  leaving  her  worthless  on  the 
matrimonial  market.  Her  father  ended  up 
giving  her  to  one  of  the  wedding  guests.  She 
would  never  have  understood  how  Samson 
could  become  a  hero  for  20th-century  children. 

Things  were  quiet  for  a  while.  The  Israelites 
kept  to  themselves,  and  we  Philistines  stayed 
on  our  side.  Then  Samson  came  to  reclaim  his 
wife.  "What  do  you  mean,  giving  my  wife  to 
another?"  he  shouted  so  loudly  everyone  in  the 
whole  Timnite  region  heard.  "I'll  fix  you!" 

Samson  caught  300  foxes,  tied  their  tails 
together  in  pairs,  and  fastened  a  torch  to  each 
set.  (You  have  to  understand  that  this  was  long 
before  the  animal  rights  movement. )  The  burn- 
ing foxes  ran  through  shocks  and  standing 
grain,  through  vineyards  and  olive  groves. 
There  went  our  food  supply — not  only  for  that 
year  but  for  years  to  come.  Vineyards  don't 
grow  up  overnight.  What  a  shameful,  sinful 
waste! 

Samson  didn't  stop  there.  He  went  on  to  vi- 
ciously slaughter  many  innocent 
Philistines.  This  was  not  the  kind  of 
fellow  I  wanted  my  daughter  to  get  involved 
with.  If  only  our  men  would  have  captured  him. 
They  tried. 

We  sent  our  army  to  seize  him.  The  Israelites 
were  so  afraid  of  us  they  turned  him  over, 
bound  with  ropes.  He  broke  loose,  picked  up  a 
donkey's  jawbone,  and  slaughtered  thousands 
of  our  men. 

We  tried  again  to  capture  him  at  Gaza.  What 
was  mighty  Samson  doing  in  our  fair  city?  He 
wasn't  calling  on  pottery  shops.  Samson  was 
visiting  a  prostitute.  Plans  were  to  capture  him 
at  dawn  as  he  left  the  city  gate,  but  he  must 
have  smelled  trouble.  He  got  up  in  the  night  to 
leave.  Finding  the  city  gate  locked,  he  tore  it, 
post  and  all,  out  of  the  wall.  What  a  madman! 

My  daughter,  Delilah,  was  beautiful.  I'm  not 
just  saying  that  because  she  was  my  daughter. 
There  were  plenty  of  Philistine  men  looking  her 
over.  Why  anyone  would  think  marriage  to 
Samson  was  a  good  deal  I'll  never  understand. 
Sure,  he  had  wealth  and  power,  but  he  was  a 


foreigner,  an  enemy  of  the  Philistines,  and  a 
womanizer. 

As  women,  Delilah  and  I  had  little  say  in  the 
matter.  I  told  my  daughter,  "Always  remember 
you  are  a  Philistine.  Try  to  bring  honor  to  our 
people."  I  wanted  her  to  remember  her 
heritage. 

It  pained  me  deeply  to  see  my  child  married 
to  a  man  who  had  caused  our  people  so  much 
heartache.  But  Delilah  remained  true  to  her 
community.  She  helped  free  the  Philistines 
from  Samson's  atrocities  by  discovering  the 
secret  of  his  strength.  He  tricked  her  many 
times,  but  she  persevered.  She  discovered  his 
power  was  in  his  long  hair,  and  she  had  the 
courage  to  call  the  barber.  She  was  an  excep- 
tional woman  for  our  time. 

I'm  only  asking  that  when  the  story  of  my 
daughter  and  Samson  is  told  something  is  said 
about  his  cruelty.  Tell  how  sometimes  his 
temper  got  out  of  control  and  his  desire  for 
revenge  got  the  best  of  him.  Mention  to  older 
students  what  a  womanizer  he  was.  It  seems 
only  fair  that,  even  though  Delilah  was  on  the 
wrong  side,  the  Philistine  side,  she  still  could 
be  described  as  a  brave  woman  who  was  loyal 
to  her  people. 

Do  this  not  only  for  the  sake  of  my  daughter's 
reputation  but  for  all  daughters  and  sons. 
Would  the  God  of  Samson  want  children  grow- 
ing up  believing  violent  characters  make  the 
best  heros?  Would  this  God  want  them  viewing 
women  as  sly  tricksters? 

Is  it  wrong  to  include  the  truth  about  Sam- 
son? Is  it  wrong  to  include  how  he  failed  to  use 
his  God-given  strength  in  a  fair,  just,  and  wise 
way?  The  ancient  book  of  Judges  tells  the  real 
story,  so  why  launder  out  Samson's  shortcom- 
ings? Do  you  really  want  children  believing 
Samson  was  a  hero? 

The  morning  after  my  dream  I  quickly 
made  some  notes  in  the  margin  of  my 
children's  Bible  storybook.  "Samson  was 
strong  but  he  wasted  his  power.  Delilah  was 
trapped  but  did  what  she  could  for  her  people. 
In  Bible  stories  some  things  get  stressed,  and 
some  things  get  pushed  under  the  rug." 

I  decided  not  to  read  mighty  Samson  after 
8:00  in  the  evening.  And  never  again  to  award 
Samson  hero  status. 

Freelance  writer  Jane  Yoder-Short  reads  Bible 
stories  with  her  family  in  Wellman,  Iowa.  They 
attend  East  Union  Mennonite  Church  of 
Kalona. 
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ITEMS  &  COMMENTS 


Ending  hunger  requires  return 
to  humanitarian  values,  report  says 

World  hunger  is  rooted  in  a  break- 
down of  humanitarian  values,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  by  Bread  for  the  World 
Institute.  Calling  hunger  "one  piece  of 
a  complex  of  interrelated  social  ills," 
Causes  of  Hunger:  Hunger  1995  identi- 
fies five  social  issues  as  the  main  causes 
of  hunger:  violence,  powerlessness, 
poverty,  environmental  overload,  and 
discrimination.  Hunger  is  interconnect- 
ed with  these  other  issues,  it  says,  and 
progress  on  these  interrelated  prob- 
lems depends  on  a  return  to  hu- 
manitarian values. 

Causes  of  Hunger  notes  that  world 
hunger  has  been  in  steady  decline  since 
1975,  mostly  because  of  progress  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  region,  where  strong  eco- 
nomic growth  has  been  complemented 
by  large-scale  public  investments  in 
nutrition,  health,  and  education.  But 
these  advances  are  dramatically  coun- 
terbalanced by  increasing  hunger  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa. 

"The  two  most  obvious  places  in  the 
world  where  hunger  had  increased  are 
Africa  and  the  United  States,"  says 
David  Beckmann,  president  of  Bread 
for  the  World  Institute. 

According  to  statistics  released  by 
the  Census  Bureau  last  fall,  more  than 
a  million  additional  people  in  the  U.S. 
fell  below  the  poverty  level  during 
1993.— Bread  for  the  World 


Pastor  Jesus? 

In  the  National  Catholic  Reporter,  Father  James  Gilhooley  ends  an  evalua- 
tion of  Jesus'  qualification  for  pastoral  employment  with  the  recommendation: 
Jesus  "should  not  be  considered  as  pastor." 

Here  are  some  of  the  objectionable  character  traits  Gilhooley  finds:  "Hy- 
giene: Owns  only  one  set  of  clothes.  Relationship  with  people:  Runs  away  from 
crowds.  Flexibility:  Dogmatic  and  apodictic. 

"Ability  to  keep  records:  Computer  illiterate.  Systemic  planning:  Opts  for 
Band-Aid  miracles. 

"Ability  to  relate  with  •  Adults:  Prefers  children.  •  Bankers:  Has  abused  them 
physically.  •  Parish  council:  Has  said,  Tie  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.' 
"University  attended:  None.  Personal  library:  Owns  only  one  book."— Salt 


Why  Amish  stay  in  community — 
or  leave — examined  by  sociologist 

The  "urban  Amish"  of  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  are  twice  as  likely  to  reject  their 
Old  Order  Amish  upbringing  as  other 
Amish  in  Elkhart  and  LaGrange  coun- 
ties, a  new  study  says.  Still,  the  percent- 
age of  young  people  defecting  from  their 
Amish  upbringing  in  northern  Indiana's 
largest  settlement  has  declined  from  21 
to  5  percent  in  about  a  generation.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  Amish  popula- 
tion in  the  Elkhart-LaGrange  settle- 
ment has  more  than  doubled,  number- 
ing around  14,000  people  today. 

What  factors  influence  Amish  youth 
in  their  decisions  about  church  mem- 
bership? Thomas  J.  Meyers,  professor 
of  sociology  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College, 
addresses  that  question  in  "The  Old 
Order  Amish:  To  Remain  in  the  Faith 


Job  Opening 


Human  Resources  Director,  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  Individual  will  manage  person- 
nel, payroll,  benefits,  and  safety  functions.  Applicant 
should  have  strong  administrative,  desktop  computer, 
written  and  verbal  communication  skills.  Bachelor's 
degree  and  five  years  experience  in  human  resources 
field  preferred. 

Send  resume  to:  Reuben  Savanick,  VP  of  Operations, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Avenue, 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


or  to  Leave?"  featured  in  the  July  1994 
issue  of  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review. 

"Boundary  maintenance  continues  to 
be  vital  for  the  Amish,"  he  writes. 
"When  an  individual  is  pushed  out  of 
the  mainstream  of  Amish  culture  or 
thrust  into  regular  contact  with  the 
dominant  culture,  then  defection  is 
more  likely." 

Meyers  suggests  the  most  likely  de- 
fectors include  single  males  who  are 
among  a  family's  oldest  children,  who 
are  educated  in  public  schools,  and  who 
are  part  of  congregations  that  have  the 
loosest  church  discipline. — Tom  Price 

Developing  countries  send  more 
than  half  of  world's  missionaries 

More  than  half  the  world's  mission- 
aries come  from  third  world  countries, 
according  to  Hans  Finzel,  director  of 
CB  International,  missionary  wing  of 
the  Conservative  Baptists.  The  trend 
shows  that  missions  agencies  succeed- 
ed in  creating  national  churches  that 
caught  the  missionary  vision,  he  says. 

Growing  numbers  of  missionaries 
from  South  Korea  and  the  Philippines 
means  "America  no  longer  bears  the 
burden  alone,  but  now  stands  shoulder- 
to-shoulder  in  partnership"  to  reach 
the  world  for  Christ,  Finzel  says. — Na- 
tional &  International  Religion  Report 

Jesus:  the  second  most 
important  historical  Jew? 

Jesus  ranks  second  in  importance 
among  historical  Jews,  according  to  a 
new  book  by  Michael  Shapiro,  The  Jew- 
ish 100:  A  Ranking  of  the  Most  Influen- 
tial Jews  of  All  Time.  Moses  topped  the 
list,  with  Albert  Einstein  as  the  third- 
most  influential  Jew  in  history.  Others 
include  Sigmund  Freud  (4),  St.  Paul 
(6),  Karl  Marx  (7),  the  Virgin  Mary  (9), 
and  baseball  pitching  great  Sandy  Kou- 
fax  (98).— NIRR 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Conference  leaders  explore  various  options 
for  work  with  differing  views  on  homosexuality 


Milford,  Ind—  What  should  happen 
when  a  congregation  takes  a  position  on 
homosexuality  different  from  that  of  its 
conference  or  the  Mennonite  Church? 

That  question  brought  together  some 
35  conference  leaders  and  resource  per- 
sons to  "learn  from  each  other  and  be 
aware  of  God's  Spirit  among  us  as  we 
talk."  With  those  words  Donella  Clem- 
ens, moderator  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  opened  a  24-hour  consultation 
at  Camp  Alexander  Mack  Jan.  6-7. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  Menno- 
nite Church  General  Board  for  confer- 
ences with  congregations  that  have  ac- 
cepted practicing  homosexuals  as  mem- 
bers. Because  all  these  congregations 
have  dual  affiliation,  representatives 
from  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  districts  also  attended. 

Conference  leaders  talked  freely  of 
the  pressures  they  face  on  the  issue  of 
homosexuality.  On  the  one  hand,  some 
in  the  church  fear  conferences  are 
about  to  expel  congregations  that  dis- 
agree with  them.  Others  see  the  church 
as  weak  and  acquiescing  to  sin  if  con- 
ferences do  not  take  a  firm  stand. 

All  agreed  homosexuality  is  a  diffi- 
cult and  troublesome  subject  for  them. 


Said  John  Ruth  from  Franconia  Con- 
ference: "In  40  years  of  ministry,  I  have 
never  heard  as  often  and  with  the  same 
tone:  'If  you  conference  leaders  don't  do 
something  about  this,  that's  it!' 

"Many  people  are  not  too  concerned 
about  other  slippages,"  Ruth  added.  "But 
on  homosexuality  it's  make  or  break." 

Denominational  statements. 
Discussion  soon  turned  to  polity  and  po- 
sition statements.  Both  the  Mennonite 
Church  (Purdue  87)  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  (Saska- 
toon 86)  have  declared  homosexual 
activity  to  be  sin.  "What  is  the  role  of 
these  statements?"  participants  asked. 

"General  Assembly  statements  have 
the  authority  conferences  attribute  to 
them,"  MC  General  Secretary  James 
M.  Lapp  said.  "If  conferences  accept 
them  as  authoritative,  they  are." 

Some  conference  leaders  saw  it  a  bit 
differently.  Said  Mary  Burkholder,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Mennonite 
Conference  of  Eastern  Canada,  "I 
would  have  thought  that  when  a  state- 
ment is  passed  by  General  Assembly,  it 
has  authority  for  the  life  of  the  church." 

"When  there  is  division  in  the  confer- 
ence, then  we  appeal  to  the  broader 


church  statement,"  said  Linford  Mar- 
tin, Allegheny  Conference  moderator. 

"But  we  must  admit  we  have  our 
own  internal  controls,"  said  Firman 
Gingerich,  Iowa-Nebraska  moderator. 
"If  we  agree  with  a  statement,  we'll  cer- 
tainly embrace  it.  If  not,  we  might  not 
be  so  fast  to  do  so." 

"Which  describes  the  dilemma  we're 
in  on  this  issue,"  said  Robert  Hartzler, 
conference  minister  for  the  Northern 
District  (GC).  "As  individuals  we  make 
our  own  decisions.  So  does  each  congre- 
gation. The  question  is:  how  do  we  re- 
spect each  other  when  we  make  differ- 
ent decisions?" 

And  how  long  dialogue?  Consulta- 
tion participants  were  also  reminded 
that  both  the  Purdue  87  and  Saskatoon 
86  statements  call  for  dialogue  with 
persons  with  differing  viewpoints  on 
homosexuality. 

But  how  long  do  we  keep  talking? 
several  asked.  Sally  Schreiner  of  Illi- 
nois noted  that  Hispanic  and  African- 
American  congregations  are  particular- 
ly critical  of  the  time  spent  on  this 
issue  when  "our  brothers  are  dying  in 
the  streets." 

"Our  congregations  have  tried  to 
take  outreach  seriously,"  said  Robert 
Yoder,  also  of  Illinois.  "So  they  become 
upset  that  we  spend  so  much  time  on 
this." 

Darrell  Fast,  General  Conference 
moderator,  noted,  however,  that  10 
years  is  a  "brief  period"  in  the  life  of  the 
church. 

More  options.  Consultation  partici- 
pants also  developed  possible  options 
for  dealing  with  congregations  that 
take  opposing  positions  on  homosexual- 
ity. They  agreed  the  answers  need  not 
come  as  "either  or"  in  resolving  the 
questions  and  the  tensions  (see  "Be- 
yond the  'either-or,' "  this  page). 

"How  ready  are  conferences  to  live 
with  each  other  if  they  choose  to  work 
on  this  issue  in  different  ways?"  Lapp 
asked. 

No  one  answered  that  question — or 
many  of  the  others  posed  during  the 
meeting.  Most,  however,  agreed  they 
found  help  and  new  ideas  in  learning 
how  others  are  working  at  the  question. 

MC  moderator-elect  Owen  Burkhold- 
er led  times  of  worship  throughout  the 
consultation,  including  spirited  singing 
and  intense  prayer.  He  opened  these 
sessions  by  challenging  participants  to 
"trust  the  Spirit  to  guide  us  through 
this  issue  too."— J'.  Lome  Peachey 


Beyond  the 

What  options  do  area  conferences 
have  for  dealing  with  churches  that 
adopt  a  practice  different  from  the  for- 
mal position  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
on  homosexuality?  Consultation  par- 
ticipants explored  a  range  of  options. 

Some  would  end  the  relationship 
between  conference  and  congregation: 

•  terminate  a  congregation's  mem- 
bership in  conference. 

•  encourage  congregations  with  a 
different  practice  on  homosexuality  to 
seek  membership  in  another  confer- 
ence or  denomination. 

Other  options  would  be  more  ac- 
cepting of  differing  viewpoints: 

•  accept  a  congregation  without 
question. 

•  grant  "associate  member"  status 
to  groups  with  practicing  homosexual 
members. 

•  allow  for  practicing  homosexuals 
to  be  members  but  not  leaders  in  con- 
gregations, conferences,  or  the  de- 
nomination. 

•  designate  a  small  number  of  con- 
gregations in  the  denomination  that 
would  accept  practicing  homosexuals 
as  members  ("congregations  of  refuge"). 


'either-or' 

Several  of  the  options  would  make 
the  decision  a  congregation's: 

•  affirm  the  official  position  of  the 
church  but  allow  congregations  to 
make  the  final  decision. 

•  affirm  the  official  position  and 
choose  to  live  "quietly"  with  the  actual 
practice  of  congregations. 

•  allow  congregational  discretion 
but  encourage  no  advocacy  for  a  posi- 
tion different  from  the  denomination. 

•  encourage  each  congregation  to 
make  an  individual  decision  based  on 
what  is  happening  in  the  lives  of  their 
members. 

Other  options  called  for  more  time: 

•  establish  a  moratorium  on  discus- 
sion of  the  issue. 

•  set  up  a  period  of  time  for  both 
congregations  and  conferences  to  dis- 
cern the  Spirit's  leading  and  then  talk 
with  each  other  about  what  they  are 
hearing  before  any  action  is  taken. 

While  conference  leaders  were  di- 
vided on  the  feasibility  of  using  many 
of  these  options,  they  did  express  ap- 
preciation for  being  helped  to  see  be- 
yond the  "either-or"  in  dealing  with 
this  volatile  issue. 
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Green  Weenies,  guilt,  and  God: 
Door  editor  to  speak  at  Wichita  '95 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (GCMC/MC)— 
Addressing  youth  and  adults  Thursday 
evening,  July  27,  at  the  Kansas  Colise- 
um in  Wichita  will  be  Mike  Yaconelli, 
cofounder  of  Youth  Specialities,  a  com- 
pany that  has  been  training  and  re- 
sourcing youth  workers  since  1969. 

The  author  of  many  books  about 
youth,  Yaconelli  lives  in  Yreka,  Calif., 
where  he  is  a  lay  pastor  of  a  small 
church.  As  editor  of  The  Door,  a  satiri- 
cal Christian  magazine,  Yaconelli  has 
done  many  interviews  that  have  probed 
and  exposed.  Recently  Jerry  L.  Holsop- 
ple,  video  producer  for  the  media  minis- 
tries office  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  turned  the  tables  and  asked 
Yaconelli  the  questions. 

Jerry:  One  of  the  things  I  appreciate 
about  The  Door's  editorial  page,  espe- 
cially in  recent  years,  has  been  your 
honesty  about  your  own  life.  What  are 
your  current  struggles  and  doubts? 

Mike:  On  my  50th  birthday,  I  was 
shocked  to  discover  that  I  basically 
didn't  believe  God  loved  me.  My  entire 
value,  worth,  and  meaning  were  deter- 
mined by  what  I  did.  All  these  many 
years  of  running  as  fast  as  I  could  were 
so  that  I  could  prove  to  God  that  it  was 
a  good  decision  that  he  loved  me.  I  had 
been  so  worried  about  not  sinning  that 
I'd  missed  the  word  intimacy. 

I  had  worked  very  hard  at  being  a 
good  Christian.  I  had  not  worked  at  all 
on  being  a  friend  of  Jesus.  The  last 
thing  I  thought  could  ever  happen  was 
that  I  could  be  intimate  with  God.  The 
last  couple  of  years  have  been  a  kind  of 
wild  adventure,  where  I  have  ventured 
into  a  new  place  that  is  full  of  mystery, 
full  of  ambiguity,  and  full  of  terror.  It's 
a  wonderful  scare,  it's  a  glorious  scare, 
but  it's  scary  nonetheless.  I'm  not  quite 
sure  that  I  want  to  be  this  close  to  God. 

Much  of  the  energy  in  my  life  has 
been  spent  apologizing  to  people  for 
who  I  am,  and  apologizing  to  God  for 
what  I've  done.  To  accept  the  grace  of 
God,  to  embrace  the  brokenness,  to  be- 
lieve that  God  likes  me  is  kind  of 

'The  church  is  just 
outrageously  incompe- 
tent and  flawed,  and 
that  is  the  beauty  of  it, 
that  is  the  absolute 
grace  and  the  joy  of  it. ' 


overwhelming.  I  mean,  I  know  God 
loves  me — he  has  to.  But  for  God  to  like 
me — to  actually  get  a  kick  out  of  me,  to 
seek  me  out,  to  be  around  me  because 
he  just  likes  my  company — that  is  a 
pretty  difficult  notion  for  me  to  accept. 

Jerry:  Do  you  think  God  likes  the 
church? 

Mike:  Absolutely.  What  is  bizarre  is 


Mike  Yaconelli 


that  I  had  written  the  church  off  for  so 
many  years  and  now  I  have  such  a  love 
affair  with  the  church.  It's  so  preten- 
tious, full  of  institutional  nonsense  and 
bureaucratic  baloney.  It's  absolutely 
the  worst  possible  thing  that  God  could 
have  chosen  to  use.  You  know  God  has 
got  to  be  laughing  most  of  the  time. 

The  church  is  just  outrageously  in- 
competent and  flawed,  and  that  is  the 
beauty  of  it,  that  is  the  absolute  grace 
and  the  joy  of  it.  It  is  full  of  mistakes 
and  yet  here  it  is,  still  standing,  still 
bringing  the  grace  of  God  to  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Jerry:  In  each  issue  of  The  Door  you 
give  a  "green  weenie"  to  some  Christian 
organization  that  you  feel  is  really  out 
in  left  field.  As  you  look  at  your  own 
life,  for  what  would  you  give  yourself  a 
"green  weenie"? 

Mike:  I  would  give  a  "green  weenie" 
for  all  the  years  I  was  so  sure  about 
everything  and  knew  exactly  what 
everybody  ought  to  do.  I  knew  exactly 
how  people  ought  to  raise  their  kids.  I 
knew  exactly  what  was  wrong  with  the 
world,  what  was  wrong  with  our  cul- 
ture, what  was  wrong  with  the  church. 


I  remember  deciding  I  would  not  go 
to  church  any  longer  because  it  was  so 
institutionalized  that  it  had  lost  any 
hope  of  revival.  I  had  very  strong  ideas 
about  what  the  church  should  look 
like  — no  buildings,  salaries,  commit- 
tees, etc.  Then  I  kind  of  ended  up  pas- 
toring  a  church  where  all  those  things 
were  true  and  we  were  just  as  screwed 
up  as  Robert  Schuller's  church. 

Jerry:  What  are  the  issues  the 
church  is  facing  today? 

Mike:  The  great  crisis  in  the  church  is 
that  people  are  lazy.  Laziness  is  the 
way  that  sin  expresses  itself  in  this  day 
and  age.  I'd  rather  watch  TV  or  take  off 
to  my  cabin  by  the  lake  than  deal  with 
what  are  we  going  to  do  in  the  midst  of 
this  cultural  crisis.  I  think  the  church  is 
scared  and  it's  running  because  the  al- 
ternative is  work  and  danger  and  risk. 

Jerry:  How  do  you  keep  a  church 
from  becoming  so  institutionalized  that 
it  no  longer  takes  risks? 

Mike:  Get  rid  of  the  institutions.  You 
get  rid  of  some  of  the  things  you  have 
invested  years  and  time  in  because 
they  now  are  about  power  more  than 
they  are  about  faith.  What  happens  is 
that  nobody  wants  to  do  that. 

Youth  Specialties,  the  company  we 
started  in  the  late  1960s  as  a  rebellion 
against  the  institutional  church,  is  now 
an  institution.  I've  got  kids  in  college. 
I've  got  to  pay  for  that  college  educa- 
tion. How  am  I  going  to  do  that  if  we 
disband  Youth  Specialties?  An  institu- 
tion hangs  on  as  long  as  it  can  until  it 
doesn't  work  anymore. 

One  option  is  to  blow  the  whole  thing 
up  and  start  over,  but  that's  probably 
not  going  to  happen.  The  second  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  keep  the  institution 
from  becoming  this  monstrosity.  You 
change  whatever  you  can,  you  change  a 
little  bit  at  a  time. 

Jerry:  You  have  the  ability  to  find 
the  brokenness  and  the  dysfunction 
among  us.  Where  do  you  find  hope? 

Mike:  Often  people  say  to  me,  "You're 
so  cynical;  you're  so  negative."  They 
say,  "What  about  all  the  wonderful 
things  that  are  going  on?"  Well,  I  don't 
see  it  that  way.  I  see  hope  in  our  bro- 
kenness, the  dishonesty,  and  all  that 
kind  of  stuff.  The  truth  sort  of  comes 
radiating  through  all  of  this  darkness 
and  exposes  the  darkness  for  what  it  is. 

So  instead  of  looking  at  all  these 
flaws,  I  am  celebrating  the  fact  that  I 
am  free  and  liberated  now  to  rejoice 
and  dance  in  the  truth. 


10  / 
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Center  for  disabled  children  in  Jordan  takes  step  toward  self-sufficiency 


Husn,  Jordan  (MCC) — A  rehabilita- 
tion center  that  serves  disabled  Palestin- 
ian children  in  Jordan  has  taken  a  big 
step  toward  self-sufficiency  with  help 
from  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

The  Community  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter (CRC)  for  the  Handicapped  provides 
services  for  disabled  children  in  the 
Husn  refugee  camp,  located  in  north- 
ern Jordan.  Until  now  the  center  has 
depended  on  donations  from  foreign  or 
local  donors  to  pay  for  operating  costs. 

But  CRC  administrator  Mohammed 
Derbas  knew  the  center  could  close  if 
funding  sources  dried  up,  leaving  46 
disabled  children  who  regularly  attend 
the  center  and  66  families  served  by 
outreach  programs  in  the  lurch. 

To  prevent  that,  Derbas  decided  to 
build  10  stores  on  a  busy  street  in  the 
camp,  which  is  home  to  about  70,000 
Palestinians.  These  stores  are  then 
rented  out  to  businesses  with  the  rental 
income  providing  about  35  percent  of 
the  center's  monthly  operating  costs. 

The  stores  cost  about  $20,000  U.S.  to 

MMA  offers  grants 
for  handicap  access 

Goshen,  Ind.  (MMA) — Congregations 
making  their  facilities  and  services 
more  accessible  to  those  with  disabili- 
ties can  receive  financial  assistance 
through  a  new  fraternal  benefit  from 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid.  Matching 
funds  of  up  to  $2,000  (U.S.)  are  avail- 
able through  Handicap  Accessibility 
Grants. 

Examples  of  expenses  eligible  for  as- 
sistance include: 

•  Construction  of  ramps,  elevators, 
pew  cuts,  curb  cuts,  etc. 

•  Costs  for  modifying  rest  room 
facilities. 

•  Purchase  of  listening  devices, 
large-print  resources,  or  other  adaptive 
equipment. 

Grants  are  available  to  congrega- 
tions that  relate  to  MMA.  Each  congre- 
gation must  have  an  MMA  advocate, 
and  projects  should  comply  with  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of 
1990.  Grants  are  limited  to  one  per 
congregation  each  year  and  may  not  be 
used  for  renovation  of  personal  homes 

Congregations  interested  in  applying 
for  a  grant  may  contact  the  Advocacy 
and  Educational  Resources  Depart 
ment  at  800  348-7468. 


complete.  MCC  contributed  $5,700,  plus 
hours  of  consultation,  encouragement, 
and  advice.  All  10  stores  have  been  rent- 
ed out  to  businesses  including  a  restau- 
rant, barbershop,  and  mini-market. 

The  Husn  camp  is  made  up  of  Pales- 
tinians who  fled  their  homes  in  what  is 
now  Israel  in  1948.  The  camp,  original- 
ly located  in  the  West  Bank,  was  forced 
to  relocate  to  the  Jordan  Valley  be- 
tween Israel  and  Jordan  during  the 
1967  war.  In  1970  to  1971  the  residents 


were  forced  to  move  again,  this  time  to 
northern  Jordan.  Whether  they  and 
other  Palestinians  who  fled  to  Jordan 
will  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homos 
has  not  yet  been  addressed  by  the  vari- 
ous peace  accords. 

MCC  has  been  involved  with  the 
Community  Rehabilitation  Center  for 
the  Handicapped  in  Husn,  Jordan, 
since  1985,  providing  workers  and  re- 
sources for  various  projects. 
— Rebecca  Pereverzoff 


Community  effort  provides  computer  for  student 


Goshen,  Ind.  (GC) — A  new  comput- 
er will  enable  a  Goshen  College  (GC) 
student  to  more  easily  tackle  her 
studies  this  semester. 

Through  the  efforts  of  a  number  of 
community  leaders,  Laura  Fireline, 
who  takes  classes  part-time  at  GC,  re- 
ceived a  computer  system  to  help  her 
with  word  processing  and  other  study 
activities  as  a  gift.  They  presented  the 
computer  to  Fireline  Dec.  15  at  Men- 
noheim  Respite  Care  Center,  Goshen. 
Fireline  has  muscular  dystrophy,  a 
disease  that  wastes  the  muscles. 

Fireline's  efforts  to  find  a  computer 
began  with  a  letter  to  Victor  Stoltzfus, 
president  of  Goshen  College.  Stoltzfus 


presented  her  need  to  Goshen  Rotary, 
and  individual  Rotarians  got  to  work 
to  find  her  a  computer  and  software. 

First  Source  Bank  of  Goshen  donat- 
ed the  computer,  Stauffer  and  Co.  in- 
stalled the  software,  and  Computer 
Concepts  of  Goshen  provided  the 
WordPerfect  wordprocessing  soft- 
ware. Kevin  Slater,  Fireline's  case- 
worker with  the  Indiana  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  program,  will  help  her 
learn  additional  software. 

Mennoheim  also  played  a  role  in 
the  project,  providing  Fireline  with  a 
place  to  live  since  March.  Previously 
she  had  lived  in  a  nursing  home. 
— John  D.  Yoder 


Pictured  with  Laura  Fireline  (lower  right)  are  the  individuals  who  helped 
secure  her  computer:  (front  from  the  left)  Don  Stauffer,  Stauffer  and  Co.; 
Sherry  Schrock,  a  friend  of  Fireline's;  Christine  Falcon,  director  of  the  GC 
learning  resources  center;  Ken  Miller,  Stauffer  and  Co.;  (back)  Steven  Deranek 
and  Dale  Showalter,  First  Source  Bank;  and  Victor  Stoltzfus,  GC  president. 
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Peace  activist  trainees  throw  retirement  party  for  toy  soldier 


Chicago  (CPT)— Christian  Peace- 
maker Team  (CPT)  trainees  held  a  "GI 
Joe  Retirement  Party"  at  a  Toys  R  Us 
store  here  Jan.  2  to  call  for  the  removal 
of  GI  Joe  toys  from  the  shelves. 

Concerned  Chicago  residents  and 
children  joined  CPT  for  the  retirement 
of  GI  Joe,  which  began  with  "Joe" — por- 
trayed by  Jeff  Heie  of  Washington 
(D.C.)  Community  Fellowship — an- 
nouncing his  retirement  to  the  crowd. 

"For  30  years  I've  been  deceiving 
children  into  thinking  that  killing  .  .  . 
people  is  acceptable  and  even  fun.  For 
this  I'm  sorry,"  he  said. 

CPT  members  tried  to  enter  the 
store  to  remove  the  GI  Joe  toys  from 
the  shelves.  They  were  stopped  by  Chi- 
cago police. 

"Joe"  then  presented  his  resignation 
to  the  store  security  officer  outside  and 
removed  his  military  uniform  to  reveal 
a  "Christian  Peacemaker  Corps"  shirt. 
The  group  sang  songs  and  served  re- 
freshments to  celebrate  GI  Joe's  deci- 
sion to  become  a  peacemaker. 


The  CPT  members  said  that  because 
GI  Joe  sales  have  declined  in  recent 
years,  consumers  may  be  receptive  to 
the  retirement  of  GI  Joe. 

Prior  to  this  third  annual  witness, 
CPT  had  initiated  communication  with 
store  managers  at  Toys  R  Us,  telling 
them  their  intentions  and  why  CPTers 
urge  the  removal  of  GI  Joe.  Toys  R  Us 
chief  executive  Michael  Goldstein  then 
contacted  CPT  director  Gene  Stoltzfus 
to  discuss  the  group's  concerns  about 
toys  that  glorify  violence. 

Stoltzfus  commended  the  chain's 
past  decisions  regarding  violent  toys, 
such  as  the  removal  of  look-alike  guns 
and  the  video  game  "Mortal  Kombat." 
Yet,  he  added,  "entering  parts  of  [Toys 
R  Us]  stores  is  like  entering  an  armed 
camp." 

Goldstein  admitted  that  certain  ele- 
ments of  Toys  R  Us  may  be  disturbing 
to  selected  customers.  The  conversation 
ended  amicably,  with  Goldstein  telling 
Stoltzfus,  "What  you  advocate  is  good." 

This  GI  Joe  retirement  party  was 


Church  launch- 
es Bible  reading 
project.  Landis- 
ville,  Pa. — More 
than  110  people 
from  Landisville 
Mennonite  Church 
have  committed 
themselves  to  ei- 
ther read  through 
the  Bible  in  1995 
or  memorize  a  pas- 
sage of  Scripture 
each  month;  some 
members  have 
opted  to  do  both. 
The  project  was 
launched  Jan.  1  in 
a  sermon  by  dea- 
con Jim  Gingrich. 

Two  members  of  Landisville's  leadership  team,  Joseph  and  Barbara  Brunk 
Gascho,  developed  the  project  following  a  series  of  meetings  at  the  church  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1994.  Guest  speaker  John  R.  Martin,  a  faculty  member  of  East- 
ern Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  helped  the  congregation  under- 
stand and  experience  a  variety  of  ways  to  nurture  their  spiritual  lives  utilizing 
God's  word. 

To  provide  more  continuity  and  a  fresh  approach  to  reading,  most  partici- 
pants are  using  the  New  International  Version  The  Daily  Bible  in  Chronologi- 
cal Order.  Worship  leaders  periodically  will  use  the  Bible  memorization  pas- 
sages during  Sunday  morning  services.  An  "Overview  of  the  Bible"  class  is 
planned  for  youth  and  adults  during  the  1995  summer  Bible  school.  Above  (left 
to  right),  members  Kimberly  Stauffer,  Gloria  Miller,  Leon  Stauffer,  and  Elias 
George  look  over  the  Bibles  they  are  reading  this  year. 


organized  by  13  people  gathered  for 
three  weeks  of  intensive  training  in 
biblically  based  peacemaking.  Partici- 
pants will  become  available  as  Peace- 
maker Corps  members  or  Reserve 
Corps  members  to  carry  out  CPT  proj- 
ects in  places  like  Haiti,  urban  areas  of 
North  America,  the  Middle  East,  and 
other  crisis  situations. 

Training  participants  were:  Peter 
Dougherty,  Lansing,  Mich.;  Duane  Edi- 
ger,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Jeff  Heie,  Wash- 
ington, D.C;  Wes  Hare,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.;  Esther  Ho,  Hayward,  Calif.;  Jo- 
anne Kauffman,  Sterling,  111.;  Elayne 
King,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Wendy  Lehman, 
Kidron,  Ohio;  Val  Liveoak,  San  Anto- 
nio, Tex.;  Rey  Lopez,  Chicago;  Tom 
Malthaner,  Rochester,  N.Y.;  Randy 
Shenk,  Ephrata,  Pa.;  Joshua  Yoder, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Works  of  art  sought 
for  Wichita  '95  exhibit 

North  Newton,  Kan.  (Bethel  Col- 
lege)— Entries  are  now  being  accepted 
for  "Visual  Arts:  Wichita  '95,"  an  exhi- 
bition of  works  of  art  on  the  occasion  of 
the  joint  conference  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  and  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  Wichita,  Kan., 
July  25-30. 

This  juried  exhibit  is  open  to  all  art- 
ists, 18  years  of  age  or  older,  who  have 
a  connection  to  the  Anabaptist  faith 
traditions.  Two-  and  three-dimensional 
works  may  be  submitted  in  the  follow- 
ing media  categories:  drawing,  paint- 
ing, prints,  mixed  media,  sculpture, 
photography,  or  ceramics. 

While  prepared  specifically  for  the 
Wichita  '95  conference,  the  exhibit  will 
be  on  view  in  the  Century  II  Conven- 
tion Center  July  2-30. 

Jury  members  are:  Abner  Hersh- 
berger,  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  professor 
of  art;  Don  Knaub,  director  of  Ulrich 
Museum  of  Art,  Wichita  State  Univer- 
sity; and  Reinhild  Kauenhoven  Janzen, 
art  historian,  Bethel  College,  North 
Newton,  Kan.,  and 
the  University  of 
Kansas. 

The  deadline  for 
entries  is  Feb.  1. 
Entry  forms  are  avail- 
able from  the  Bethel 
College  art  depart- 
ment at  316  284-5223. 
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Hand-operated  machines  fascinate  relief  sale-goers 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCQ— Simple  machines 
used  by  third  world  people  to  ease  daily 
workloads  are  now  teaching  North 
American  children  and  adults  about 
the  creativity  and  resourcefulness  of 
people  with  few  material  resources. 

A  traveling  display  of  "appropriate 
technology" — devices  that  can  be  used, 
maintained,  and  manufactured  by  peo- 
ple in  "low-tech"  settings — has  long 
been  a  dream  of  various  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC)  staff  and 
alumni.  The  concept  has  finally  become 
reality  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
form  of  four  traveling  displays  on  the 
themes  of  "peanuts,"  "water,"  "grains," 
and  "family  living."  MCC  Canada  is 
preparing  three  similar  displays. 

The  peanut  display  made  its  debut  at 
the  early  August  Ohio  Relief  Sale.  The 
two  shellers,  a  skinner,  and  a  peanut- 
butter  maker  opened  to  a  crowd  already 
knowledgeable  about  appropriate  tech- 
nology, courtesy  of  the  inventive  Roy 
Steiner  family  of  Orrville,  Ohio.  The 
machines  were  a  hit  nonetheless. 

Visitors  were  especially  impressed 
with  the  ultrasimple,  nonelectric  shell - 
er  used  in  Bolivia.  "People  are  fascinat- 
ed by  hands-on  items  that  are  new  to 
them,"  comments  Bruce  Glick,  MCC 
Great  Lakes  codirector.  An  accompany- 
ing poster  reads,  "One  farmer  can  shell 
two  to  three  bushels  of  peanuts  per  day 
by  hand.  With  this  sheller,  the  farmer 
can  shell  20  bushels  an  hour,  freeing 
up  time  to  spend  in  the  fields." 

Glick's  9-year-old  daughter,  Kimber- 
ly,  with  a  gang  of  cousins  and  friends 
from  Millersburg  (Ohio)  Mennonite 
Church,  took  charge  of  bagging  and 
hawking  the  goobers.  They  found  a 
hungry  market  among  the  1,500  quilt 
buyers  glued  to  their  chairs  in  a  nearby 
tent.  "They  went  up  and  down  the 
aisles  selling  the  peanuts  like  at  a  ball 
game,"  Glick  comments  with  a  chuckle. 

The  $4  (U.S.)  they  netted  is  definite- 
ly peanuts,  but  the  children  had  fun 
and  learned  some  entrepreneurial 
skills. 

At  the  July  Minnkota  (Minnesota, 
South  Dakota)  Relief  Sale  in  Sioux 
Falls,  S.D.,  MCC  Central  States  staff- 
person  Dave  Gerber  set  up  the  water 
display,  consisting  of  four  different 
water  pumps,  a  hand-operated  clothes 
washer,  and  a  device  for  washing 
hands  in  places  without  plumbing. 

"The  children  spent  hours  pumping 


A  youngster  experiments  with  a  rope 
pump  at  the  Virginia  Relief  Sale,  held 
Sept.  23-24  in  Fishersville,  Va. 

the  pumps,"  Gerber  relates.  Gerber, 
meanwhile,  spent  his  hours  mopping 
the  floor.  "The  tube-well  pump  really 
makes  a  mess,"  he  says.  Next  year  Ger- 
ber is  thinking  of  providing  water  for 
just  one  pump. 

"People  have  a  lot  of  questions.  They 
want  to  know  the  context  in  which  peo- 
ple in  other  countries  use  the  pump," 
Gerber  says.  "Having  a  specific  hands- 
on  tool  enhances  the  educational 
process.  Viewers  get  a  better  idea  of 
what  development  might  be  like  and 
they  see  the  simple  but  creative  ways  in 
which  people  solve  their  own  problems." 

The  grain  display  contains  a  corn 
cracker,  corn  pounder  and  corn  sheller, 
rice  and  coffee  hullers,  a  grain  storage 
tank,  and  a  seed-oil  press.  The  family 
living  display  consists  of  a  hand-oper- 
ated clothes  washer,  a  wood  lathe,  a 
block  press  to  make  cement  bricks,  a 
solar  cooker,  a  wheel-rim  stove,  and  a 
hammock. 

Groups  wanting  to  use  these  dis- 
plays should  contact  their  regional  or 
provincial  MCC  offices.  The  displays 
will  rotate  among  the  various  offices. 
Transportation  requires  a  vehicle  with 
a  ball  and  hitch;  the  displays  are  carted 
in  5'  x  8'  trailers. 


]VIos(.  of  us  in  Europe  and  North  America 
can  travel — that  is,  most  of  us  can  afford  to 
make  a  long  journey  (even  if  we  have  to 
save  up  money  for  a  long  time  to  do  so)," 
notes  Mennonite  World  Conference  vice- 
president  Ed  van  Straten  in  a  recent 
appeal.  'Bui  in  many  parts  ol  !  he  world 
people  are  happy  if  they  can  just  afford 
food,  shelter,  and  tuition  for  the  children." 

To  enable  some  such  Mennonites  to 
attend  the  1997  world  gathering  in 
Calcutta,  India,  MWC  has  established  a 
travel  fund.  Mennonites  in  the  Netherlands 
will  collect  travel  fund  contributions  on 
Feb.  6,  van  Straten  reports.  In  North 
America,  checks  made  out  to  MWC  (Travel 
Fund)  may  be  sent  to  50  Kent  Ave., 
Kitchener,  ON  N2G  3R1. 

In  the  14  years  since  her  retirement, 

Billie  Harris  has  completed  1,300  doll  blan- 
kets and  more  than  450  adult  bed  quilts  for 
homeless  people.  The  member  of  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Mennonite  Church  had  been  making 
quilts  to  sell  before  she  retired.  So  when 
asked  by  a  local  charity,  Harris  began 
making  a  few  for  the  homeless.  Then  a  few 
more.  And  the  material  started  pouring  in. 

People  brought  sacks  of  leftover  cloth 
and  used  clothing  that  still  had  usable 
material  in  it.  Heirs  dropped  off  goods 
found  when  estates  were  settled.  Now 
strangers  leave  bags  of  cloth  on  Harris' 
doorstep.  On  one  occasion,  a  man  brought 
three  boxes — each  large  enough  to  hold  a 
30-gallon  water  heater — packed  with 
almost  new  tuxedos.  Harris  says  she  will 
continue  her  ministry  of  sewing  as  long  as 
she  is  able. — Esther  Bowman  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Conference  Echo 

The  price  came  down  $169,000  before 
Hope  Mennonite  Church  of  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  purchased  land  for  a  church  building. 
In  1987  the  asking  price  of  the  2.4  acre  plot 
was  more  than  $200,000,  but  the  church 
bought  it  this  fall  for  $30,500.  The  con- 
gregation praises  God  for  this  miracle, 
reports  Ruth  Ann  Miller.  Hope  Mennonite 
Church  began  in  1984,  meeting  in  the  home 
of  Art  and  Helen  Enns.  Currently  the  con- 
gregation meets  in  the  Handley  Seventh- 
Day  Adventist  Church. 

Standing-room-only  crowds  attended 
"Come  Celebrate  Christmas"  Dec.  22-23  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  University,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  Sponsored  by  Touch  Services,  the 
community  service  arm  of  Cornerstone 
Church  and  Ministries,  the  event  featured 
drama,  pageantry,  and  original  music 
performed  by  a  150-voice  choir.  Touch 
Services  director  Gerald  Martin  says  an 
estimated  1,500  people  "packed  the  house" 
each  evening.  A  special  Christmas  offering 
raised  $4,700  (U.S.)  to  benefit  three  preg- 
nancy centers  in  Shenandoah,  Rockingham 
and  Augusta  counties. — Ken  Gonyer 
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56  youth  say  TES'  to  service.  Salunga,  Pa.  (EMM) — Ten 
Youth  Evangelism  Service  (YES)  teams  departed  for  ser- 
vice assignments  in  Belize,  Croatia,  Grenada,  Honduras, 
Hong  Kong,  Lithuania,  Mexico,  Peru,  Romania,  and 
Trinidad.  The  teams  spent  the  past  three  months  in  prepa- 
ration for  their  assignments  at  the  YES  Discipleship  Cen- 
ters in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pictured 
right  are  (left  to  right): 

Seated  on  floor— Jennifer  Boll,  Honduras  team  leader  Mary  Jane 
Puryear,  Mexico  team  leader  Scott  Hertzog,  Luanne  Tyson,  Twila 
Kanagy,  Sandi  Beitzel;  second  row,  seated— Alberto  Wicab  Croatia 
team  leader  Andrea  Birdsall,  Matt  Rowe,  Christa  Keim,  Matt  Sau- 
der,  Jolene  Harnish,  Amy  Clark,  Gerardas  Lizdenis;  third  row— 
Danita  Kolb,  Steve  Miller,  Geanina  Petruta,  James  Huyett,  Carla 


•  Lederach  honored.  Fran- 
conia  Conference  celebrated 
Paul  M.  Lederach's  50  years 
of  ministry  by  providing  a 
light  supper  and  reception  in 
his  honor  Nov.  12.  The  recep- 
tion included  a  book-signing 
for  his  new  book,  Daniel,  part 
of  the  Believers  Church  Bible 
Commentary  series  published 
by  Herald  Press. 

Lederach  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  at  age  19  in  the  Nor- 
ristown,  Pa.,  congregation  of 
Franconia  Conference.  He 
served  26  years  at  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  where  he 
administered  several  major 
publishing  projects,  including 
the  Foundation  Series  Sunday 
school  curriculum.  Today  Led- 
erach serves  as  chair  of  over- 
seers for  Franconia  Conference 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  General  Board. 
He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  are 
members  of  the  Norristown 
New  Life  congregation. — Fran- 
conia Conference  News 

•  New  appointments: 

Janice  Long,  associate  director, 
Christian  Peacemaker  Teams. 
Long  pastors  at  the  Center 
Church  of  the  Brethren  in 
Louisville,  Ohio,  with  her  hus- 
band, John. 


•  Pastor  transitions: 

LaMar  Bender  completed  his 
pastoral  responsibilities  at 
PeaRidge  Mennonite  Church, 
Palmyra,  Mo.,  Dec.  31.  He  and 
Karen  now  reside  at  221  S 
Main,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Eldon  and  Lynn  Suter,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  leave  Jan.  17 
for  Khimiti,  Nepal,  a  village 
where  Eldon,  a  mechanical 
engineer,  will  work  on  a  hy- 
droelectric project  for  that 
area.  Lynn  will  teach  their 
children,  Austin  and  Rebecca. 
For  the  first  five  months  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers  will  be  doing  lan- 
guage study  in  Kathmandu. 

•  Coming  events: 

Concert  of  African  and  African- 
inspired  music,  "How  We 
Hear  Africa,"  Conrad  Grebel 
College,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Jan. 
28,  8  p.m.  Program  features 
"Daughter  of  Olapa"  by  Carol 
Ann  Weaver  and  African  tra- 
ditional songs,  soprano  Eliza- 
beth Peters,  the  20th  -century 
chamber  music  group  Ar- 
deleana  Ensemble,  and  the 
college  chapel  choir  under 
conductor  Leonard  Enns.  No 
admission  charge. 


DePasquale,  Deb  Miller,  Cindy  Groff,  Wendell  Nofziger;  back  row— 
Lindsay  Reiff,  Romania  team  leader  Janice  Hess,  Michael  Martin 
John  Myers,  Tadas  Motekaitis,  Lithuania  team  leader  Darrel  Rein- 
ford,  Sharon  Buckwalter,  Valerie  Stutzman. 

Left  photo,  kneeling— Dustin  Hess,  Trinidad  team  leader  Anton 
Oberg,  Hong  Kong  team  leader  Conrad  Esh;  second  row,  seated— 
Denise  Eberly,  JoEl  Stoner,  Ken  Hildebrand,  Brian  Snader,  Julie 
Denlmger,  Hui  Siu  Che,  Deb  Kilheffer;  third  row— Jennifer  Stutz- 
man, Michelle  Martin,  Heather  Carbaugh,  Oscar  Mejia,  Belize  team 
leader  Dawn  Gmder,  Sylvia  Penner,  Rebecca  Higginbottom,  Christi- 
na Brendle;  back  row— Wendy  Weaver,  Lee  Landis,  Derrick  Ging- 
erich,  Matthias  Ritter,  Grenada  team  leaders  Darwin  and  Bonita 
Horst,  Maggie  LaFata,  Peru  team  leader  Wanita  Knouse 


Lecture  series,  "Peoplehood, 
Power,  and  Politics:  Aspects  of 
the    Russian  Mennonite 
Experience  1880-1940,"  by 
anthropologist  James  Urry, 
Conrad  Grebel  College,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  Jan.  29-30.  The 
three  lectures  are:  "Power  and 
the  Pursuit  of  Privilege:  the 
Mennonite  Commonwealth  in 
Late  Imperial  Russia  (1880- 
1917),"  "Reconstruction, 
Rights,  and  Autonomy:  Men- 
nonite Politics  in  the  Early 
Soviet  Period  (1920-1929)," 
and  "Congregations,  Commu- 
nities, and  Peoplehood:  the 
Russlander  in  Canada  (1923- 
1940)."  No  admission  charge. 
Information  available  from 
Hildi  Froese  Tiessen,  519  885- 
0220,  ext.  252. 
Job  fair  and  Michiana  MEDA 
(Mennonite  Economic  Devel- 
opment Associates)  meeting, 
College  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb.  2.  Students 
will  have  the  opportunity  to 
try  out  their  skills  at  inter- 
viewing for  a  job.  Evening 
speaker  will  be  Evan  Miller. 
Reserve  dinner  by  calling 
Boyd  Nelson  at  219  537-4334. 
Conference,  "Unity  Amidst  Di- 
versity: Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  the  20th 
Century  North  American  Ex- 


perience," Fresno,  Calif., 
March  9-12.  Papers  include 
"Commitments  and  Complica- 
tions in  Doing  Good"  by  James 
Juhnke,  "Race,  Ethnicity,  and 
Gender  in  MCC  work"  by 
Nancy  Heisey,  "The  Meaning 
of  It  All"  by  John  Redekop  and 
Kabiru  Kinyanjui;  40  present- 
ers, respondents,  panelists. 
Information  from  West  Coast 
MCC,  209  638-6911. 
Rural  ministry  forum,  part  of 
Pastor's  Day  at  Camp  Amigo, 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  March  13-14; 
free  7  p.m.  forum  to  be  held 
March  13  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminary, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Shannon  Jung 
will  speak  on  "Preparation  for 
Rural  Ministry."  No  registra- 
tion required  for  evening 
forum;  to  register  for  Pastor's 
Day  call  616  651-2811  before 
March  1. 
Aid  to  Christ  i  a  n   Tea  c  hing 
(ACT),  Inspiration  Hills  Re- 
treat Center  in  northwest 
Iowa,  March  24-26.  This 
hands-on,  experience-based 
Sunday  school  teacher  train- 
ing event  is  sponsored  by  the 
(GC)  Northern  District  Con- 
ference and  the  (MC)  Iowa- 
Nebraska  Conference.  For  de- 
tails, contact  Ken  Hawkley. 
316  283-5100. 
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•  Job  openings: 

Accounting  teacher,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  Responsibilities 
of  full-time  position  include 
teaching  lower-  and  upper- 
level  accounting  courses,  re- 
lating to  local  accounting  and 
business  firms,  and,  where 
needed,  teaching  microcom- 
puter applications  courses. 
CPA  and  accounting  experi- 
ence expected.  Master's  degree 
expected,  with  preference 
given  to  applicants  with  doc- 
torate or  masters  in  account- 
ing. Send  resume  and  three 
professional  references  to 
John  Nyce,  Interim  Academic 
Dean,  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  219  535-7503. 
Community  life  minister.  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, Elkhart,  Ind.  Half-time 
position  involves  responsibili- 
ties for  pastoral  care  and 
counseling  of  students  and 
planning  campus  community 
events.  Candidates  should 
have  a  Master  of  Divinity  de- 
gree with  experience  in  pas- 
toral ministry  and  counseling. 
Application  materials  due 
Feb.  8.  Request  a  job  descrip- 
tion  from    Gayle  Gerber 
Koontz,  AMBS,  3003  Benham 
Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517-1999; 
phone  219  296-6207. 
General  manager,  Mennonite  Aid 
Plan  of  the  Pacific  Coast  (a  fire 
and  casualty  company),  Reed- 
ley,  Calif.  Applicant  should 
have  experience  in  marketing, 
knowledge  of  reinsurance,  in- 
dustry reporting  require- 
ments, and  ability  to  motivate 
people.  Resumes  accepted 
until  March  31.  Qualifications 
and  job  description  available 
upon  request.  Reply  to  Vera 
Warkentin,  18685  E.  Floral 
Ave.,  Reedley,  CA  93654. 

•  Change  of  address: 

PeaRidge  Mennonite  Church, 
from  RR  3,  Box  169,  to  3284 
County  Road  230,  Palmyra, 
MO  63461. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Clarence  Center,  Akron, 
N.Y.:  Ellen  Frey,  Jane  Yous- 
ey,  Isaac  Cummings,  Sr., 
Karen  Cummings,  Gladys 
Peebles,  Elmer  Peebles,  Kar- 
en Lambert,  and  William 
Lambert. 

Emmanuel,  La  Junta,  Colo.: 
Norma  Adler,  Bruce  Kuhns, 
Paula  Brunk  Kuhns,  Betty 
Saunders,  Nelson  Saunders, 
and  Chris  Thomas. 

Hopewell,  Kouts,  Ind.:  Steve 
Freyenberger  and  Sue  Frey- 
enberger. 


Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind.: 

Tarrah  Bender,  Aaron  Berkey, 
Ken  Bontrager,  Shaun  Gin- 
gerich,  Freman  (Fritz)  Hart- 
man,  Stacy  Lambright,  Heidi 
Miller,  and  Sherill  Miller. 


 BIRTHS  

Bartholomew,  Pam  Schrock 
and  Jim,  North  Canton,  Ohio, 
Abigail  Dawn  Jin  (second 
child),  born  May  23,  1994,  re- 
ceived for  adoption  Dec.  15, 
1994. 

Berkey,  Luanne  Reeder  and 
Doug,  Canby,  Ore.,  Casey  Lin 
(third  child),  Dec.  28. 

Bruner,  Peggy  Yoder  and 
Keith,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Molly 
Marie  (third  child),  Dec.  21. 

Miller,  Diane  Beck  and  Wen- 
dell, Winona  Lake,  Ind., 
Justin  Kyle  (first  child),  Dec. 
24. 

Miller,  Jana  Zook  and  Michael 
Z.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Marita 
Kay  (second  child),  Dec.  20. 

Rittenhouse,  Bambi  Moyer 
and  Jon,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Daulton  Jon  (second  child), 
Dec.  16. 

Wittrig,  Doris  Ingersoll  and 
John,  Zionsville,  Ind.,  Cassidy 
Joy  (second  child),  Dec.  20. 

Woodward,  Bonnie  Weaver 
and  Steve,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Nicholas  Stephen  (second 
child),  Dec.  22. 

Yoder,  Starla  Graber  and 
Harley,  Johnston,  R.I.,  Mag- 
dalena  Graber  (first  child), 
Dec.  15. 


MARRIAGES 


Schaffner-Waidelich:  Julie 
Schaffner,  Fayette,  Ohio 
(Baptist),  and  Ron  Waidelich, 
Archbold,  Ohio  (West  Clin- 
ton), Dec.  17,  by  Dave  Conn. 

Shima-Zavitz:  Tom  Shima, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Rocky 
Ford),  and  Stephanie  Zavitz, 
Spring,  Tex.,  Dec.  10,  by  Jerry 
Weaver. 


 DEATHS  

Miller,  Lizzie  Troyer,  97,  Ship 
shewana,  Ind.  Born:  Aug.  29, 
1897,  LaGrange,  Ind.,  to 
Calvin  and  Matilda  Lambright 
Troyer.  Died:  Dec.  20,  1994, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.  Survivors — 
children:  Marjorie  Rhein- 
heimer,  Margaret,  Barbara 
Hostetler;  siblings:  Clarence, 
Willis,  Raymond,  Edna  Klop- 
fenstein;  13  grandchildren,  33 
great-grandchildren,  18  great- 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Homer  Miller  (hus- 
band) and  Calvin  (son).  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Dec.  23,  Shore 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Barry 
Loop  and  Carl  Horner. 


Abel-Kurtz:  Emily  Abel,  Kouts, 
Ind.  (Hopewell),  and  Philip 
Kurtz,  Spencerville,  Ind.,  Nov. 
19,  by  David  Biberstein  and 
Jerry  Kandel. 

Alderfer-MacKelvey:  Paul 
Alderfer,  Souderton,  Pa. 
(Franconia),  and  Linda  Mac- 
Kelvey,  Telford,  Pa.  (Franco- 
nia), Dec.  17,  by  John  M.  Ehst. 

Byler-Troyer:  Vern  Byler, 
Hartville,  Ohio  (Hartville), 
and  Cynthia  Troyer,  Hart- 
ville, Ohio  (Hartville),  Dec.  23, 
by  Dave  Hall. 

Deavers-Whitmer:  Mark  Dea- 
vers,  Kouts,  Ind.  (Hopewell), 
and  Michell  Whitmer,  Kouts, 
Ind.,  Dec.  3,  by  Robert  Hamil- 
ton. 

Douglas-Owens:  Florenna 
Corinne  Douglas,  Norristown, 
Pa.  (Diamond  Street),  and 
Paul  S.  Owens,  Norristown, 
Pa.  (House  of  God  Church  of 
the  Living  God),  Dec.  18,  by 
George  Dailey. 


Smucker,  Oma  Marie  Hersh- 
berger,  70,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Born:  Sept.  4,  1924,  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio,  to  William  J.  and 
Manerva  Hershberger.  Died: 
Dec.  21,  1994,  Goshen,  Ind.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — husband: 
Arthur  A.  Smucker;  children: 
Douglas,  Brian,  Donald,  Cyn- 
thia Marcus,  Carol,  Robert; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Eugene, 
Doran,  Truman,  and  Gerald 
Hershberger;  3  grandchildren. 
Memorial  service:  Dec.  24, 
College  Mennonite  Church,  by 
James  Waltner.  Burial:  Vio- 
lett  Cemetery. 

Stiffler,  Bernard  E.,  73,  East 
Freedom,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  6, 
1921,  East  Freedom,  Pa.,  to 
John  and  Cecilia  Flaugh 
Stiffler.  Died:  Dec.  13,  1994. 
Survivors — children:  Mary 
Mountain,  Rachele,  Gary  W., 
Bernard  E.  II;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Kenneth,  Chalmer, 
Grace  Dodson,  Violet  Kuhns. 
Predeceased  by:  Pauline  E. 
Ciucci  Stiffler  (wife).  Funeral: 
Dec.  16,  Martinsburg  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  John 
Davidhizar.  Burial:  Riverview 
Cemetery. 


Graduate 
Programs 


M.A.  in  Conflict  Analysis  &  Transformation 
Call  (703)  432-4490 

M.A.  in  Counseling 
Call  (703)  432-4243 

Application  deadline:  Feb.  1 


Eastern 

Mennonite 

University 


w 


Harrisonburg  VA  22801 
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'7b  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us!9 


O  wad  some  Pow'r  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us! 

So  wrote  Robert  Burns  in  his  memorable 
poem,  "To  a  Louse:  on  Seeing  One  on  a  Lady's 
Bonnet  at  Church." 

It  could  be  a  dangerous  trap,  but  let's  try  it. 
How  do  some  of  those  "ithers"  see  Mennonites? 

One  answer  comes  from  a  new  anthology, 
Many  Worlds  of  Literature,  published  last  year 
by  Macmillan.  This  work  contains  the  poem, 
"Mennonites,"  by  Julia  Kasdorf  (also  printed  on 
page  5  of  this  issue).  Following  the  poem  are 
"discussion  notes"  for  teachers  wanting  to  use 
the  anthology  in  class. 

From  these  notes  come  these  statements 
about  Mennonites,  based  on  the  Kasdorf  poem: 

•  They  live  simple,  "almost  austere"  lives. 

•  They  prefer  rural  rather  than  urban  set- 
tings. Why?  Because  "they  want  to  live  as  they 
please." 

•  They  are  very  community-oriented;  "self- 
ishness is  frowned  upon." 

•  They  hold  to  high  standards,  standards 
outsiders  may  consider  "overly  severe." 

How  we  cringe  when  we  read  lists  like  this. 
For  one,  they  maintain  stereotypes  we  would 
just  as  soon  forget:  rural  rather  than  urban, 
people  who  do  "as  they  please"  without  regard 
for  the  broader  society. 

As  "insiders,"  we  also  recognize  how  far  short 
we  fall  of  even  those  virtues  we  wish  we  had: 
humility,  simplicity,  unselfishness.  We  know 
how  much  pride  and  egotism  there  is  among  us, 
collectively  and  individually.  And  we  talk  con- 
stantly of  how  complex  and  cluttered  our  lives 
as  Mennonites  have  become. 

So  we  are  tempted  to  dismiss  such  charac- 
terizations as  simplistic  and  idealistic,  not 
worth  a  second  look.  But  when  I  took  another 
look  at  the  Many  Worlds  of  Literature  list,  I 
found  two  important  sentences  tucked  away  at 
the  ends  of  paragraphs. 

One  said  we  Mennonites  have  a  "single-mind- 
ed devotion  to  God"  characterized  by  "dedica- 
tion, sacrifice,  and  hard  work."  The  other  said 
simply:  "The  Mennonites  seem  to  actually  prac- 
tice what  they  preach." 

Never  mind  that  we  can  also  soon  argue  our- 
selves out  of  either  of  these  statements.  What  is 
significant  is  that  they  are  still  being  made — in 


a  book  by  a  reputable  North  American  publish- 
er, as  recently  as  1994. 

May  such  descriptions  come  from  more  sources 
with  more  intensity  in  the  years  ahead:  That 
we  are  a  people  who  live  what  we  believe.  That 
we  act  with  the  same  fervor  that  we  profess. 

Now  reputations  like  that  don't  come  because 
we  set  out  to  get  them.  They  only  come  by  con- 
tinuing to  do  that  which  brought  our  church 
into  being  in  the  first  place:  practicing  what  we 
preach. 

When  we  do  so  with  "dedication,  service,  and 
hard  work,"  someday  our  practicing  may  come 
to  head  the  list  of  who  we  will  be  known  as 
Mennonites. — jlp 

One  in  a  thousand 

Another  glimpse  of  who  we  might  be  comes 
from  Taste  of  Home,  a  publication  of  recipes 
and  cooking,  one  that  prides  itself  in  having 
"1,000  cooks  who  help  edit  this  magazine." 

In  its  December/  January  1995  issue,  Taste 
of  Home  identifies  its  1,000  cooks  by  name  and 
address.  It  also  features  seven  in  more  detail. 
One  of  these  is  Ruth  Ann  Stelfox,  Raymond, 
Alta. — who,  Taste  of  Home  says,  "is  a  busy 
Mennonite  mother  of  three  daughters  and  two 
sons." 

I  searched  that  list  several  times,  but  Ruth 
Ann  was  the  only  one  I  found  identified  by  her 
faith.  True,  a  few  others  were  described  as 
churchgoers  who  took  their  favorite  dish  to  pot- 
lucks.  But  no  hint  of  what  church  they  belonged 
to.  Only  Ruth  Ann  Stelfox  received  that  distinc- 
tion as  a  Mennonite. 

I  can  only  speculate  why.  Does  "Mennonite" 
go  with  good  cooking  and  good  food  for  Taste  of 
Home  readers?  Is  this  part  of  the  same  phe- 
nomenon that  makes  Amish  and  Mennonite 
books  on  quilting  and  cooking  better  sellers 
than  volumes  on  peace  or  theology? 

Or  could  it  be  the  editors  of  Taste  of  Home 
were  telling  their  readers,  "Here  is  a  woman 
who  practices  what  she  preaches"?  And  that 
their  readers  knew  what  they  meant  by  their 
reference  to  Mennonite  without  the  magazine 
even  having  to  explain  it? 

One  can  only  hope  that  will  some  day  be 
true — if  it  isn't  already. — jlp 
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My  husband  has 
Alzheimer's  disease 

When  the  implications  of  this  frighten- 
ing disease  of  the  brain  dawned  on  me, 
I  went  into  shock.  A  bomb  had  been 
dropped  into  our  peaceful  home.  I  felt 
like  a  lost  child  wandering  among  ruins. 


Gary  and  I  exchanged  our  marriage  vows 
on  April  23,  1959,  and  made  a  joyful 
promise  to  each  other:  to  love  and  to 
Research  shows  Alzheimer's  is  the  fourth  leading  cherish,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  till  death  us 

cause  of  death  in  North  America.  Patients  have  from       do  part. 

four  to  15  years  to  live  after  contracting  the  disease.  We  loved  each  other  deeply.  For  almost  20 

years,  we  had  a  wonderful  family  life.  Although 

  my  husband  was  very  busy  as  a  professional 

ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  accountant,  he  reserved  weekends  for  me  and 

our  two  children.  We'd  go  golfing  or  sailing,  or 

We  are  royal  children  who  spend  time  at  home  in  our  backyard  playing 

have  been  made  from  dust   6    tennis-  *jf  was  alwa^s  Sentle'  Pleasant>  and 

reasonable. 

But  suddenly  Gary  had  no  interest  in  family 
Perspective:  Maybe  it's  okay  the  activities.  He  became  argumentative  and 

media  lost  interest  in  Rwanda  8     rough.  He'd  either  ignore  the  children  or  make 

nasty  remarks.  j  o 

Younger  Mennonites  give  priority  Something's  very  wrong,  I  thought.  At  work,  \^ 

,        .     .  ,  ,  .    j    n-  i  n     too,  I'd  noticed  changes:  after  20  years  of  me- 

to  missions  at  home,  study  finds  . . . .  9     , .  \  ,.     \  ,  •       ■  ,  , 

J  ticulous  accounting,  he  was  making  mistakes. 

Then  he  did  something  totally  out  of  character 
Leaders  examine  peace-  he  lied  about  them. 

making  in  the  African  context  10        We  had  been  able  to  talk  about  everything. 


by 

Gisela 
Riesen 
as  told 
to  Helen 
Grace 
Lescheid 


LIBRARY 


J  finally  realized  no  matter  how  hard  I 
worked,  I  couldn't  change  Gary's  illness. 
But  God  could  give  me  the  resources  to 
cope  one  day  at  a  time.  Then  I  had  peace. 


Now  Gary  withdrew  into  silences.  He'd  begin  a 
sentence  and  not  finish  it.  His  talk  was  ram- 
bling and  repetitive. 

Fluent  in  German,  French,  and  English, 
Gary  loved  to  read.  Now  he  couldn't  concen- 
trate. He  would  read  three  sentences,  then  stop 
to  figure  out  the  words.  In  great  frustration 
he'd  give  up  altogether. 

He  became  indecisive.  Suddenly  he  didn't 
want  to  be  alone  anymore.  When  I  urged  Gary 
to  see  a  doctor,  he  angrily  retorted,  "There's 
nothing  wrong  with  me." 

"Oh,  God,  is  it  me?  Am  I  causing  his  frustra- 
tion?" I  asked  over  and  over.  "Please,  God,  show 
me  what  I'm  doing  wrong.  Help  me  to  change." 

Of  course,  Gary's  been  under  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure, I  rationalized.  We'd  just  come 
through  our  busiest  time  in  the  office — 
doing  annual  income  tax  returns.  I  must  learn 
not  to  rush  him,  not  to  challenge  him  in  any 
way.  I'd  noticed  his  overreaction  when  I 
pointed  out  a  mistake  he'd  made  at  the  office. 
After  some  rest  he'll  be  okay,  I  comforted 
myself. 

About  this  time  two  close  friends  from  Ger- 
many went  with  Gary  and  me  on  a  three-week 
vacation  through  the  Canadian  rockies  and  on 


to  California.  Although  Gary  declined  to  drive, 
he  enjoyed  the  ride,  waving  and  smiling  at 
everyone. 

At  the  end  of  our  trip,  our  doctor  friend  took 
me  aside.  "Gisela,  I  don't  want  to  frighten  you, 
but  I  strongly  suspect  Gary  has  Alzheimer's," 
he  said.  "Have  you  taken  him  to  a  doctor?" 

Alzheimer's!  I'd  never  heard  that  word 
before.  My  first  reaction  was  relief:  somebody 
else  had  noticed  a  change  in  Gary.  Perhaps  he 
could  now  get  the  help  he  needed  to  feel  better. 

Our  local  doctor,  a  personal  friend  of  Gary's, 
had  also  suspected  Alzheimer's  disease  but 
hadn't  told  me  yet.  He  immediately  made 
arrangements  for  Gary  to  be  tested.  Mean- 
while, I  waited  anxiously  for  the  results  to 
come  back. 

They  were  positive  for  Alzheimer's.  When  the 
implications  of  this  frightening  disease  of  the 
brain — for  which  there  is  no  cure — dawned  on 
me,  I  went  into  shock.  A  bomb  had  been 
dropped  into  our  peaceful  home.  I  felt  like  a 
lost  child  wandering  among  the  ruins. 

One  evening,  while  Gary  was  sleeping,  our 
doctor  friend  took  me  aside  and,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  tried  to  prepare  me  for  the  changes 
that  would  come  into  our  lives.  Over  the  years 
we  could  expect  further  intellectual  and  physi- 
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cal  deterioration  and  personality  changes  in 
Gary.  Eventually  he  would  become  totally 
disabled. 

"Gary  cannot  change:  his  damaged  brain 
comes  up  with  all  the  wrong  information,"  he 
said  quietly.  "Don't  take  his  outbursts  person- 
ally. Try  to  avoid  all  confrontation.  He'll  func- 
tion better  in  a  nonthreatening  environment." 

Although  I  tried  hard  to  focus  on  what  he 
was  saying,  my  mind  screamed,  "God,  why  are 
you  allowing  this  terrible  thing  to  happen? 
Why  does  it  have  to  be  Gary?" 

Our  local  doctor  encouraged  me  to  attend  the 
Alzheimer's  support  group  in  Langley.  He  knew 
how  important  it  would  be  for  me  to  be  with 
people  who  understood  the  disease  and  also 
struggled  with  it. 

For  about  two  years  my  husband  continued 
to  work,  but  more  and  more  responsibility 
fell  on  me  and  Gary's  business  partner. 
Threatened  by  this  work  shift,  Gary  became 
angry.  The  usual  pleasant  atmosphere  in  the 
office  sparked  with  tension.  I  was  often  in 
tears. 

At  home  too,  Gary  vented  his  frustrations  on 
me  and  the  children.  His  angry  words  made 
deep  wounds.  Whereas  he'd  always  been  open 
and  honest,  now  he  was  sly.  I  learned  to  lock  all 
cupboards  and  remove  anything  potentially 
harmful. 

The  doctor  had  prescribed  medication  to 
lessen  Gary's  frustrations,  but  the  side  effects 
left  him  doped.  The  sight  of  my  husband  of 
many  years  slumped  over,  with  his  chin  resting 
on  his  chest,  tore  at  my  heart.  But  when  I  de- 
creased the  dosage,  he'd  become  restless  and 
unreasonable.  He  would  put  on  my  clothes,  or 
he'd  fold  his  socks  and  place  them  in  his  shoes, 
then  try  to  slip  his  feet  inside.  To  him  such 
actions  made  perfect  sense.  Humoring  him  or 
changing  the  topic  often  helped  to  get  him  to 
change. 

We  still  spent  weekends  together,  but  now 
Gary  couldn't  figure  out  how  to  set  the  sails  of 
the  boat.  Instead  of  golfing,  he'd  collect  the 
balls  and  stuff  them  into  his  pocket. 

Because  Gary  was  terrified  of  being  left 
alone,  I  took  him  along  when  I  went  shopping. 
But  he  wouldn't  stay  with  me.  I'd  find  him 
wandering  through  the  parking  lot  frightfully 
lost. 

Yet  at  other  times  he  was  fiercely  indepen- 
dent. For  instance,  he  insisted  on  driving 
himself  to  his  weekly  meetings  at  the  Rotary 
Club.  One  day  he  didn't  come  home  at  his  usual 


arrival  time.  Frantically  I  called  the  police.  No, 
no  one  had  reported  an  accident. 

Where  could  he  be?  Then  I  remembered 
Woodwards  shopping  center — he'd  said  some- 
thing about  going  there  after  his  meeting.  A 
friend  and  I  combed  the  parking  lot.  Sure 
enough,  there  stood  our  car  with  the  keys  still 
in  the  ignition.  Just  inside  one  of  the  main 
entrances  Gary  stood  panic-stricken.  Some 
kind  people  were  trying  to  help,  but  he  couldn't 
find  his  car,  remember  his  name,  address,  or 
phone  number.  For  days  thereafter  he  clung  to 
me.  From  that  time  on  he  never  asked  to  drive 
again. 

Gary's  agitation  increased  in  the  evening, 
just  when  I  wanted  to  go  to  sleep.  Several  times 
a  night  he'd  get  out  of  bed  and  rummage 
around  the  house.  One  night  I  heard  him 
fumbling  around  in  the  bathroom.  I  knew  I 
ought  to  get  up,  but  sleep  overpowered  me.  At 
2:00  a.m.  I  woke  with  a  start.  Gary  was  not  in 
bed  beside  me. 

I  jumped  up  and  searched  every  room.  No 
Gary.  Then  I  woke  the  children  and  together 
we  searched  the  backyard.  Beyond  the  yard 
were  five  acres  of  bush  and  then  the  freeway. 
Where  could  he  have  gone? 

I  let  the  dog  out.  Then  I  instructed  our  son  to 
take  the  car  and  head  south.  I  jumped  into  the 
second  car  and  headed  north. 

Finally,  I  saw  my  husband  running  on  the 
overpass,  his  pajamas  flapping  in  the  wind.  I 
stopped  the  car  beside  him  and  called  his 
name.  Relief  washed  the  look  of  terror  from  his 

When  Jesus  calls  Gary  home,  I 
will  not  hold  him  back.  Hell 
be  whole  again  and  enjoy  a 
vibrant  life  not  known  before. 

face.  Thinking  he  was  running  home,  he'd  run 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Two  days  later  he  was 
still  shaking  with  fright. 

"Why  are  you  allowing  these  horrendous 
struggles?"  I  cried  to  God.  I  saw  no  purpose  in 
all  this  suffering.  Our  marriage  and  family  life 
had  been  so  good.  Now  the  children  and  I  were 
always  tense.  I  couldn't  eat  or  sleep.  In  a  short 
time,  I'd  lost  25  pounds. 

Totally  spent  and  in  deep  distress,  I  made  an 
appointment  with  the  pastor  of  our  church.  He 
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I've  never  entertained  divorce,  knowing 
that  Gary  wouldn't  either  were  he  in  my 
shoes.  If  you  allow  bitterness  to  keep  you 
from  caring,  you  have  an  extra  burden. 


called  the  elders  together  and 

they  prayed  for  me.  Then  he 

encouraged  me  to  pray.  "Give 

Jesus  your  heavy  burden,"  he 

said.  "Let  him  carry  it." 

In  a  rush  of  words  I  dumped 

it  all  onto  the  Lord:  Gary, 

frustrations,  failure,  anger, 

expectations,  everything.  I 

finally  realized  no  matter  how 

hard  I  worked,  I  couldn't 

change  the  course  of  Gary's 

illness.  But  God  would  give 

me  the  resources  I  needed  to 

cope  one  day  at  a  time.  From 

that  time  on  I  had  peace. 

And  I  didn't  feel  so  alone 

anymore.  Friends  from  the 

church  often  telephoned  or 

took  me  to  lunch  or  came  over 

and  helped  in  practical  ways.  I 

could  feel  our  church's  loving 

prayer  support. 

Three  years  into  the  disease 

Gary  lost  all  bowel  and 

bladder  control.  Yet  with  all 

his  strength  he  resisted  baths 

and  cleanup.  Now  I  enlisted 

the  help  of  Homemakers, 

trained  employees  paid  mainly 

by  the  health  services  of 

Canada,  who  help  families 

with  respite  care. 

For  my  own  sanity  I  had  to 

•  "'    get  away  from  it  all  for  a  while 
i^BHi    each  day  j  alg0  ma(je  use  of  a 

day-care  center  where  Gary 
received  good  care  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday.  This  enabled  me  to 
continue  my  work  at  the  office  and  to  study  at 
college. 

After  almost  seven  years  of  caring  for  my 
husband  in  our  home,  on  Aug.  2,  1985,  I  placed 
him  in  an  intermediate  nursing-care  home  a 
few  minutes  drive  from  our  house. 

Now  12  years  into  the  disease  Gary  has  lost 
the  ability  to  walk  or  talk.  Although  I  can't 
take  him  out  anymore,  when  the  weather  is 
fine  I  push  his  wheelchair  outside  into  the 
garden  surrounding  the  care  home.  I  talk  to 
him  about  many  things  and  he  laughs.  In  this 
way  I  feel  we're  communicating. 

While  attending  a  social  function  I'm  often 
asked,  "Are  you  alone?" 

"Here  I  am,  but  I  do  have  a  husband.  He  has 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  was  unable  to  come 


with  me  today,"  is  the  way  that  I  respond. 

Some  people  whose  spouses  have  Alzheimer's 
disease  feel  too  ashamed  to  talk  about  it,  but 
I've  found  it  best  to  be  open.  I've  never 
entertained  divorce,  knowing  that  Gary  wouldn't 
either  if  he  were  in  my  shoes.  If  you  allow 
bitterness  to  prevent  you  from  caring  for  the 
patient,  you  carry  an  extra  heavy  burden. 

At  times  I  struggle  with  self-pity.  There  are 
tears.  Sometimes  I  fall  on  my  knees  and  pour 
out  my  anguish  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  Always  he 
has  given  me  the  grace  to  keep  going,  just  as  he 
said  he  would:  "My  grace  is  sufficient  for  you, 
for  my  power  is  made  perfect  in  weakness"  (2 
Cor.  12:9). 

Moreover,  because  of  Gary's  illness  each  of  us 
in  the  family  has  been  forced  to  grow.  We've 
learned  to  depend  on  God.  Our  love  for  each 
other  has  deepened.  We  have  a  special  feeling 
for  people  who  hurt. 

Sunday  my  son  and  I  visited  Gary.  Always 
when  he  hears  my  voice  he  looks  from  side  to 
side  to  see  where  I  am.  Then,  when  he  sees  me, 
he  breaks  into  a  beautiful  grin.  Later,  in  the 
hospital  chapel,  he  sat  between  us  dressed  in  a 
white  shirt,  tie,  and  jacket.  As  we  celebrated 
the  Lord's  communion,  he  grabbed  my  son's 
hand  and  smiled.  We  treasure  such  moments  of 
recognition  a  long  time. 

Research  shows  that  Alzheimer's  is  the 
fourth  leading  cause  of  death  in  North 
America — behind  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  strokes.  Patients  are  given  four  to  15  years 
to  live. 

Do  I  fear  death?  No,  for  a  special  reason.  As  I 
watched  my  sister-in-law  die  in  my  arms  one 
Sunday  morning,  I  acknowledged  that  death 
for  the  Christian  is  not  a  tragedy,  but  a  tri- 
umph. 

When  Jesus  calls  Gary  home,  I  will  not  hold 
him  back.  In  heaven  he'll  be  whole  again.  He'll 
enjoy  a  vibrant  life  such  as  he's  never  known 
before.  As  for  me  and  the  children,  God  will 
give  us  grace  to  work  through  our  grieving. 

Until  then,  we're  thankful  for  every  moment 
he's  still  with  us.  I'll  cherish  my  husband  until 
death  us  do  part  as  I  promised  in  our  marriage 
vows  many  years  ago.  If  the  tables  were 
turned,  I  know  Gary  would  do  the  same  for  me. 

Gary  Riesen  died  three  years  ago.  Helen  Grace 
Lescheid  is  a  nurse  and  freelance  writer  living 
and  working  in  the  Abbotsford,  B.C.,  area.  She 
attends  the  South  Abbotsford  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church. 
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"Keep  back  your  servant  also  from 
the  insolent;  do  not  let  them  have 
dominion  over  me.  .  .  .  Let  the 
words  of  my  mouth  and  the  medi- 
tation of  my  heart  be  acceptable 
to  you,  O  Lord,  my  rock  and  my 
redeemer. " — Ps.  19:13a,  14 
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READERS  SAY 


I appreciated  J.  Daryl  Byler's  article, 
Do  Mennonites  Want  to  Send  a 
Message  to  Washington?  (Dec. 
20).  He  communicated  very  effectively 
the  complex  implications  associated 
with  a  political  platform. 

Politics  cannot  be  reduced  to  two 
issues — abortion  and  homosexuality — 
the  way  many  evangelical  Christians 
try  to  do.  Where  in  Scripture  are  those 
two  sins  given  greater  significance 
than  others?  Jesus'  guidelines  for 
kingdom  living,  as  given  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  while  affecting  our  re- 
sponses to  abortion  and  homosexuality, 
are  certainly  not  limited  to  those  two 
issues. 

When  we  participate  in  the  political 
system  of  our  nation,  are  we  fully 
aware  of  all  that  we  are  communicat- 
ing by  that  participation? 

Anita  Whisler 

Morgantown,  Pa. 

Is  it  okay  to  ask  a  few  political  ques- 
tions I've  never  heard  asked  before? 
In  years  past,  I  considered  myself 
non-partisan,  supporting  whomever  I 
believed  to  be  the  best  candidate. 
However,  the  current  political  drama 
in  the  United  States  raises  several 
questions  for  me: 

1.  In  recent  years,  the  more  I  listen 
to  conservative  speeches,  and  the  more 
I  read  the  New  Testament,  why  do  I 
find  myself  sympathizing  more  and 
more  with  the  liberals? 

2.  Why  does  the  word  "liberal"  wear 
cloven  hoofs  while  "conservative" 
wears  a  halo? 

3.  Why  do  so  many  conservative 
Christians  seem  to  be  so  politically 
mean-spirited? 

4.  Why  do  so  many  Christians,  who 
presumably  believe  in  God's  saving 
grace,  support  the  death  penalty? 

5.  Why  do  conservative,  national- 


Pontius'  Puddle 


istic,  militaristic  politicians  get  elected 
in  heavily  populated  Mennonite  com- 
munities? 

6.  Is  there  a  perception  among  Men- 
nonites that  conservative  politics  bet- 
ter preserves  our  dollars? 

7.  Since  the  November  elections  in 
the  U.S.,  why  are  some  Mennonite 
preachers  asking  us  to  pray  for  our 
political  leaders  when  they  didn't 
before? 

8.  Why  is  most  international 
violence  caused  by  conservatives — and 
most  religious  conservatives? 

D.  Lowell  Nissley 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

Some  Things  We  Just  Don't 
Talk  About  (Jan.  17).  I  found 
this  article  to  be  timely,  hard- 
hitting, and  filled  with  biblical 
challenge.  Far  too  often  we  males  do 
not  have  a  "safe"  place  where  we  can 
share  our  temptations  and  the  reality 
of  our  woundedness.  Thus  males  are 
often  forced  underground  and  farther 
isolated,  rather  than  drawn  to  God  and 
the  family  of  faith  for  repentance  and 
healing.  Sexual  addiction  is  a  reality 
within  the  Mennonite  Church  (and 
every  other  denomination,  for  that 
matter). 

Let  us  be  firm  in  our  commitment  to 
godliness  in  our  expressions  of  sexuali- 
ty and  to  healing  from  the  effects  of 
sexual  addiction.  That  healing  is  need- 
ed for  spouses  and  family  as  well  as  for 
the  addict.  May  the  Mennonite  Church 
become  known  as  a  place  of  healing 
that  does  not  skirt  the  hard  issues  that 
need  to  be  addressed  in  the  process  of 
healing. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  as  you  con- 
tinue to  address  the  realities  of  life  as 
they  are  in  the  20th  century. 

Leon  Miller 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
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A  lesson  from  Job: 

We  are  royal  children  who  have 


We  are  indeed  creaturely,  susceptible  to 
all  the  pain  experienced  by  created  be- 
ings. But  we  are  also  to  accept  the  voca- 
tion of  being  and  acting  in  God's  image. 

by  Lara  J.  Hall 


My  father  grew  up  in  Minnesota  where 
the  winter  weather  is  "unpredictable" 
at  best.  Though  we  had  lived  in  Ohio 
for  years,  I  think  Dad  never  really  adjusted  to 
the  fact  that  he  moved  away  from  the  snow 
belt.  Consequently  my  siblings  and  I  always 
had  the  best  in  cold  weather  gear.  We  didn't 
always  have  new  things,  and  we  rarely  had  the 
best  anything — except  for  winter  wear.  Each 
year  we  had  new  snowsuits,  rubber  boots, 
scarves,  hats  (the  embarrassing  kind  that  cover 
your  whole  face  and  make  you  look  like  a  bank 
robber),  mittens,  and  gloves. 

This  was  fine  until  I  turned  about  14  years 
old.  At  that  point,  all  of  this  ritual  winter-dress- 
ing ceased  to  be  "cool."  So  I  began  to  search  for 
my  father's  motivation  to  torture  us  all  with  his 
winter  agenda.  What  was  his  need  to  be  so  pre- 
pared? 

Eventually  I  figured  it  out.  One  frigid  day  I 
put  it  to  him  as  frankly  and  ruthlessly  as  any 
14-year-old  analyst  could.  "You  know,  Dad,  you 
can  buy  25  gallons  of  milk,  50  loaves  of  bread, 
dress  us  up  like  snow  clowns,  and  get  as  'ready' 
as  you  want  to,  but  you  can't  stop  it  from  snow- 
ing up  the  world's  worst  blizzard!" 

There.  It  was  out.  I  had  exposed  my  father's 
seemingly  excessive  desire  to  be  in  control. 

Now,  my  father  generally  wasn't  a  control 
freak,  but  he  was  human.  We  humans  normally 
enjoy  having  control  over  what  happens  to  us — 
our  destinies.  A  majority  of  our  conflicts  are  a 
result  of  disagreements  over  control. 

So,  we  turn  to  Job — for  here  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  examples  of  a  human  being 
confronting  the  issues  of  powerlessness 
and  lack  of  control. 

By  chapter  40,  Job  has  endured  many  trials 
and  much  suffering.  He  has  lost  his  family,  his 
health,  and  his  possessions.  One  might  think 
that  his  hope  might  be  the  next  thing  to  go.  Job 
has  persistently  and  fairly  queried  God  on  his 
plight.  And  God  responds. 


At  first  glance,  it  seems  God  was  asking  Job 
some  pretty  good  questions — but  asking  them 
in  a  rather  sarcastic  way,  with  tinges  of  a 
patronizing  just-who-do-you-think-you-are? 
tone.  God  says  to  Job: 

"Will  you  even  put  me  in  the  wrong?  Will  you 
condemn  me  that  you  may  be  justified?  Have 
you  an  arm  like  God,  and  can  you  thunder  with 
a  voice  like  his?  Deck  yourself  with  majesty  and 
dignity;  clothe  yourself  with  glory  and  splendor. 
Pour  out  the  overflowings  of  your  anger  .  .  .  and 
look  on  all  who  are  proud,  and  bring  them  low; 
tread  down  the  wicked  where  they  stand.  .  .  . 
Then  I  will  also  acknowledge  to  you  that  your 
own  right  hand  can  give  you  victory"  (Job  40:8- 
14). 

On  the  surface,  these  questions  appear  to  be 
rhetorical,  impossible  questions  to  which  the 
answers  must  be,  "I  am  nothing,  and  I  am  not 
able."  But  in  the  context  of  the  entire  book  of 
Job,  perhaps  these  questions  are  to  be  taken 
ironically,  as  genuine  existential  questions  in 
disguise. 

God  may  be  encouraging  humanity  to  fulfill 
God's  call  to  be  a  royal  priesthood — to  be  will- 
ing to  enter  into  the  human  vocation  of  being  a 


Being  'royal'  and  'dust  and 
ashes'  is  not  an  easy  calling.  It 
means  taking  risks  daily  and 
confessing  our  lack  of  control. 

"royal"  people,  made  in  the  image  of  God.  It  is 
then  that  God  will  acknowledge  our  victory.  We 
begin  to  cooperate  with  God's  order  and  justice 
when  we  pursue  it  on  the  human  level  in  the 
earthly  realm  as  God's  advocates. 

Securing  justice  is  a  divine  act,  a  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  presence  in  human  activity.  Feed- 
ing the  hungry,  supporting  the  poor,  comforting 
the  sick  and  lonely — these  are  not  things  God 
does.  They  are  things  we  do,  and  when  we  do 
them,  God  is  present  in  our  lives. 

We  too  often  proceed  through  the  daily  rou- 
tines of  life  as  creatures  to  whom  God  is  inci- 
dental. Job  gives  us  a  "royal"  reminder  that  we 
have  been  created  in  the  image  of  God;  we  are 
encouraged  to  act  as  God's  sons  and  daughters, 
to  go  through  the  world  seeking  peace  and 
justice. 

Yet  there  is  more  to  the  whirlwind  speech 
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teen  made  from  dust 


and  God's  message  here.  This  passage,  in  con- 
cert with  the  rest  of  the  book  of  Job,  also  points 
to  the  other  half  of  the  story:  the  reality  of  our 
human  condition.  While  we  are  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  we  are  also  undeniably  human. 
We  are  "creaturely."  Along  with  "decking  our- 
selves in  splendor,"  to  have  integrity  we  must 
acknowledge  that  God  grants  us  what  one 
commentator  calls  "dreadful  freedom."  God  has 
invited  us  to  participate  in  the  drama  of  exis- 
tence. 

The  term  "drama  of  existence"  gets  to  the 
heart  of  what  life  can  really  be  like. 
According  to  Webster's  10th  Dictionary, 
the  word  drama  itself  suggests  "a  series  of 
events  involving  conflicts  and  emotions."  Few  of 
us  live  without  conflict  and  emotion.  Is 
anyone's  life  not  a  drama? 

Bad  things  happen.  Terrible,  awful,  painful 
things  happen.  Tragedy  strikes.  We  live  in  a 
world  of  illness,  disease,  violence,  and  heart- 
break. There  is  no  exemption  from  these 
things — no  "get  out  of  suffering  free"  card.  It 
has  been  said  that  "pain  is  the  price  we  pay  for 
being  alive."  We  don't  like  the  way  that  feels — 
because  it  feels  vulnerable.  And  out  of  control. 

Job  confesses  to  God:  "I  have  uttered  what  I 
did  not  understand,  things  too  wonderful  for 
me,  which  I  did  not  know.  ...  I  had  heard  of 
you  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  no  eye  sees 
you;  therefore  I  despise  myself,  and  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes"  (42:3,  5-6). 

Scholars  often  debate  the  Hebrew  wording  of 
this  last  verse.  A  translation  I  feel  more 
accurately  portrays  the  essence  of  Job's  speech 
reads,  "I  despise  and  repent  concerning  dust 
and  ashes."  In  the  Hebrew  language  there  is  no 
object  here. 

At  last  Job  recognizes  what  it  means  to  be 
created  by  God.  We  are  royal  children,  but  have 
been  made  from  dust.  We  are  indeed  creaturely, 
susceptible  to  all  of  the  pain  experienced  by 
created  beings.  We  may  suffer  because,  before 
God,  we  are  dust  and  ashes:  vivid  symbols  of 
human  finitude  and  mortality.  We  did  not  cre- 
ate the  world  and  thus  the  world  doesn't  oper- 
ate by  our  systems  of  order  and  understanding. 

Simply  put,  we  are  not  God.  Life  is  in  fact  out 
of  our  control. 

But  there  is  good  news  to  be  realized  as 
well.  Though  the  world  is  not  organized 
by  our  systems,  it  is  certainly  organized 
by  God's.  And  while  God's  system  may  be  one 
we  don't  always  understand,  God  is  not  inci- 
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dental  to  us.  God  is  present  to  us  in  times  of 
chaos  and  calamity  just  as  God  was  present  to 
Job  when  he  called.  Humanity  is  not  simply 
portrayed  as  one  creature  among  many.  In- 
stead, as  God  chose  to  be  in  dialogue  with  Job, 
God  chooses  to  be  in  dialogue  with  us — because 
we  matter  to  God. 

This  "dialogue  of  heaven  and  earth"  is  signifi- 
cant because  it  reminds  us  of  what  it  means  to 
be  human.  As  humans,  we  are  encouraged  to 
accept  the  royal  vocation  of  being  and  acting  in 
God's  image,  while  also  embracing  the 
vulnerability  to  suffering  that  brings. 

Being  both  a  "royal  people"  and  "dust  and 
ashes"  is  not  an  easy  calling.  It  means  taking 
risks  daily.  Sometimes  it  means  confessing  our 
sin  and  guilt  of  "control"  when  we  sense  our- 
selves ordering  lives  by  our  own  standards.  And 
sometimes  it  means  reminding  ourselves  and 
each  other  that  we  do  deserve  to  live  as  God's 
royal  people  and  to  love  ourselves  and  others. 

It  is  a  modern  call  to  humanity:  to  give  up 
our  ideas  and  need  for  control  and  order;  to  stop 
trying  to  do  God's  job;  and  to  take  action.  It  is  a 
calling  to  let  go. 

Lara  J.  Hall  is  youth  editor  for  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  a  member 
ofZion  Mennonite  Church,  Archbold,  Ohio. 
This  article  was  adapted  from  a  sermon  she 
gave  at  Kingview  Mennonite  Church. 


PERSPECTIVE 

Maybe  it's  okay  the  media  lost  interest  in  Rwanda 


While  media  coverage  brings  donations 
to  agencies  like  MCC,  we  are  not  well 
served  by  reporting  that  focuses  only  on 
the  worst  aspects  of  developing  nations. 


by 

John 
Long- 
hurst 


Last  summer,  U.S.  TV  networks  devoted 
228  minutes  to  stories  about  the 
Rwandan  refugee  crisis.  In  October,  they 
broadcast  nothing  about  the  situation  in  that 
country. 

The  Globe  and  Mail,  Canada's  national  news- 
paper, carried  67  stories  about  the  crisis  in 
June,  July,  and  August  but  only  six  in  October 
and  three  in  November.  Meanwhile,  on 
November  17  and  18,  no  stories  were  distribut- 
ed about  Rwanda  by  Associated  Press  (AP)  and 
Reuters,  two  of  the  largest  worldwide  news- 
gathering  wire  service  organizations.  Last 
summer,  AP  alone  had  a  team  of  up  to  30 
reporters  and  photographers  on  the  scene. 

Why  the  decline  in  coverage?  For  one  thing, 
the  story  is  no  longer  "hot" — there's  little  new 
to  say.  Other  events  replaced  Rwanda — Haiti, 
U.S.  elections,  the  Russian  bombing  of 
Chechnya.  "We've  moved  on  to  other  things, 
because  other  things  come  up,"  says  one  Cana- 
dian editor. 

While  media  interest  in  Rwanda  has  faded, 
the  refugees'  needs  have  not  diminished.  Part 
of  me  laments  the  lack  of  media  interest.  I 
regret  the  media  has  such  a  short  attention 
span  when  it  comes  to  peoples'  suffering  in  the 
world's  poorer  countries.  I  regret  even  more 
that  other  real  needs  in  countries  such  as 
Sudan  and  Azerbaijan — where  millions  are  at 
risk  of  starvation — get  virtually  no  coverage  at 
all. 

I  have  these  regrets  because  I  know  most 
North  Americans  get  their  news  about  the 
developing  world  from  the  media.  Those  of  us 
who  work  for  international  relief  and  devel- 
opment groups  like  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee (MCC)  wish  we  could  say  they  get  it 
from  us,  but  we  know  that  is  probably  never 
going  to  happen.  We  can  produce  all  the  maga- 
zines, videos,  newsletters,  and  reports  we  want, 
but  until  the  popular  media  reports  about  a 
situation  in  a  developing  country,  few  people 
are  going  to  hear  about  it. 

I  also  know  many  North  Americans  are  im- 
pulse givers.  That  is,  instead  of  making  regular 
contributions  for  international  relief  and 
development,  they  give  when  the  media  con- 
fronts them  with  tremendous  needs.  This  was 


true  for  Ethiopia  in  1984-85,  Kurdish  refugees 
in  1991,  Somalia  in  1992,  and  Rwanda  this  past 
year. 

But  while  I  regret  how  the  media  lost  interest 
in  Rwanda,  a  part  of  me  is  also  happy  they 
have  gone  away.  For  when  the  media  reports  on 
the  developing  world,  it  is  usually  because  of 
famines,  droughts,  wars,  natural  disasters, 
political  turmoil,  or  accidents  involving  large 
loss  of  life.  The  coverage  is  mostly  negative. 
North  Americans  rarely  get  stories  about  the 
ordinary  events  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  life 
for  people  in  the  developing  world — family  life, 
work,  school,  and  sports. 

When  the  media  reports  about  famine  and 
disaster  overseas,  people  there  tend  to  be  por- 
trayed as  pathetic  victims  incapable  of  helping 
themselves.  We  do  not  hear  about  how  people 
in  the  developing  world  help  each  other  and 
themselves.  What  we  usually  get  are  stories 
about  North  America's  efforts  to  help  others. 
Those  experiencing  the  famine  or  disaster  are 
relegated  to  bit  parts  in  their  own  story.  The 
dominant  impression  is  that  of  people  who  not 
only  get  into  trouble  all  the  time,  but  once  into 
trouble,  they  need  us  to  help  them  out  of  it. 

People  from  the  world's  developing  coun- 
tries bristle  at  this  coverage.  A  Ugandan 
man  living  in  Winnipeg  commented,  "I 
sometimes  wonder  what  Canadians  think  when 
they  see  me.  Do  they  look  at  me  and  think  I 
once  was  a  famine  victim  like  the  people  they 
see  on  TV?  Do  they  think  that  if  I  weren't  in 
Canada  I'd  be  home  starving  to  death?"  In  fact, 
he  has  never  experienced  hunger. 

Reporters  are  like  firefighters,  rushing  off  to 
talk  about  fires  around  the  world.  This  kind  of 
reporting  makes  it  look  like  the  developing 
world  is  aflame.  We  do  not  learn  how  the  fires 
could  have  been  prevented,  neither  do  we  learn 
how  people  rebuild  their  lives  after  a  disaster. 

There  is  no  denying  it.  The  media  makes  it 
possible  for  relief  and  development  agencies 
like  MCC  to  receive  donations  from  North 
Americans.  There  is  misery  and  unhappiness  in 
the  world — it  will  serve  no  one  well  to  practice 
a  "journalism  of  joy"  by  ignoring  famine, 
drought,  and  war.  But  neither  are  we  well 
served  by  reporting  that  focuses  only  on  the 
worst  aspects  of  the  world's  developing  nations. 

If  we  cannot  get  that,  then  maybe  it  is  okay  if 
the  media  loses  interest  in  places  like  Rwanda. 

John  Longhurst,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  is  on  the 
communications  staff  of  MCC  Canada. 
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Younger  Mennonites  give  priority 
to  missions  at  home,  study  finds 


Elkhart,  Ind.—  More  than  a  century 
after  Christians  created  vast  mission 
societies  by  pooling  local  resources  to 
spread  the  gospel  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  a  new  generation  of  Mennonites 
may  want  to  reverse  the  direction. 

Working  through  local  congrega- 
tions, they  want  to  do  missions  in  their 
own  local  communities  as  well  as  over- 
seas. And  they  want  support — includ- 
ing training,  consultation,  and  fund- 
ing— to  come  from  cash-strapped  na- 
tional mission  organizations. 

Officials  at  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  heard  that  dominant  message 
Jan.  9  as  a  research  team  presented 
the  results  of  the  Cana  Venture  project, 
a  six-month  study  which  sought  to  hear 
the  missionary  vision  of  baby  boomers 
and  Generation  X. 

As  one  respondent  put  it,  "MBM  is 
doing  its  thing  and  wanting  people  to 
support  that.  I  want  MBM  to  help  me 
do  my  thing." 

This  mission  board  heard  some  800 
Mennonites — 235  in  35  focus  groups 
and  565  by  questionnaire — also  express 
strong  support  for  short-term  mission 


projects  and  voluntary  service,  particu- 
larly for  youth;  peace  and  mediation 
work;  and  training  to  nurture  Chris- 
tian spirituality. 

"The  thing  we  heard  most  strongly  in 
the  focus  groups  was  that  MBM  should 
turn  its  attention  to  supporting,  train- 
ing, resourcing  in  efforts  with  local  con- 
gregations in  North  America,"  said 
Norman  Shawchuck,  president  of 
Shawchuck  and  Associates,  a  Leith, 
N.D.,  firm  that  designed  the  study. 
"[The  message  is:]  whatever  you  are 
doing  overseas  is  good,  keep  doing  it. 
While  you're  doing  what  you're  doing 
overseas,  do  more — much,  much 
more — in  North  America." 

The  responses  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce changes  within  the  Mennonite 
Church's  largest  programming  board, 
which  has  80  fully  supported  mis- 
sionaries and  25  associates  in  25  coun- 
tries. 

Highlighting  what  he  called  "a  very 
significant  moment  in  the  life  of  our 
church,"  Stanley  W.  Green,  MBM  presi- 
dent, opened  the  three-hour  meeting  of 
about  50  workers  at  the  Mennonite  of- 


fices here  and  another  group  linked  by 
telephone  from  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

"We  don't  see  this  with  other  church- 
es, but  your  people  say,  'We  want  to  be 
involved  in  missions.'  In  most  denomi- 
nations, this  never  comes  up — they 
don't  want  to  give  any  more  money  to 
missions  and  they  don't  want  to  be  in- 
volved. You  could  have  a  tremendous 
mission  future,  I'm  convinced  of  that," 
Shawchuck  said.  "Finding  them  and 
utilizing  them  will  not  be  easy." 

A  management  group  continued  to 
sift  through  the  data  Jan.  9  in  prepara- 
tion for  an  MBM  board  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary. Green  said  structural  changes 
could  take  place  as  early  as  June  with  a 
major  presentation  scheduled  for  Wi- 
chita '95.  All  participants  will  receive  a 
summary  and,  in  some  areas,  the  re- 
sults could  come  through  a  new  medi- 
um: pizza  parties. 

The  shift  toward  localism  and  declin- 
ing support  for  denominational  institu- 
tions reflects  a  national  mood  that  also 
includes  distrust  for  bureaucracies, 
Shawchuck  noted.  But  about  half  the 
respondents  described  MBM  with  su- 
perlative terms,  including  "innovative," 
"a  good  value,"  "effective,"  "forward- 
looking,"  and  "highly  respected." 

But  just  as  many  apparently  did  not 
know  enough  about  the  mission  board 
to  form  an  opinion. 

"There  is  the  possibility  that  maybe 
50  percent  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
feels  like  they  don't  know  who  you  are," 
said  Shawchuck,  noting  the  alarming 
nature  of  such  data  because  the  majori- 
ty of  the  respondents  are  congregation- 
al leaders.  "If  they  are  not  informed, 
what  does  that  say  about  the  rest  of  the 
church  constituency?" 

From  where  would  the  resources  for 
new  local  missions  come?  Some 
suggested  eliminating  overseas  activi- 
ties, such  as  peacemaking  or  concilia- 
tion, that  may  duplicate  work  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  (MCC).  Oth- 
ers called  for  ending  the  video  efforts  of 
the  Harrisonburg-based  media  min- 
istries division,  which  is  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  communication  link  with 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

At  the  same  time,  most  said  they 
didn't  know  enough  about  the  mission 
board  to  make  a  suggestion. 

One  respondent  addressed  both  con- 
cerns with  a  tongue-in-cheek  response: 
"I  know  lots  about  MCC,  but  the  only 
thing  about  MBM  I  know  is  that  they 
make  nice  calendars." — Tom  Price 


A  time  to  build  ^BE 
in  Burundi. 

Ruyigi,  Burundi 
(MCC)  —  Pic- 
tured are  Hutu 
and  Tutsi  youth 
working  togeth- 
er to  rebuild  an 
elderly  Tutsi 
couple's  house 
that  had  been 
destroyed  in  eth- 
nic violence.  "We 
show  love  in  ac- 
tion by  making 
bricks  and  build- 
ing houses,"  says 
Prosper  Ndab- 
ishuriye,  direc- 
tor of  the  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ  house-building  project.  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  has  contributed  $15,000  (U.S.)  to  the  project. 

Ndabishuriye,  who  estimates  300  houses  will  be  repaired  over  the  next  year, 
says  by  working  together  "people  change  in  their  hearts."  The  50  young  Hutu 
and  Tutsi  participants,  divided  into  four  or  five  teams,  labor  together  in  the 
mornings;  after  lunch  they  visit  with  local  people,  listening  to  their  stories  and 
talking  about  responses  to  violence  and  reconciliation. 

Burundi  has  an  ethnic  makeup  similar  to  Rwanda,  its  neighbor  to  the  north, 
and  a  parallel  history  of  violence.  After  the  Burundian  president  was  assassi- 
nated in  a  1993  coup,  for  example,  fighting  between  Hutus  and  Tutsis  killed 
some  100,000  people  and  caused  1  million  others  to  flee  their  homes.  The  Cam- 
pus Crusade  for  Christ  youth  building  project  aims  to  break  these  cycles  of  vio- 
lence and  promote  healing. 
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Brethren,  Mennonite  leaders  examine 
peacemaking  in  the  African  context 


Limuru,  Kenya  (MWC) — For  the  first 
time,  Anabaptist  leaders  in  Africa 
gathered  last  fall  to  focus  on  peace  and 
peacemaking  in  the  African  context. 
Some  41  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  women  and  men  from  eight  na- 
tions, representing  12  conferences,  at- 
tended the  Sept.  26-30  seminar. 

Hizkias  Assefa,  Harold  Miller,  and 
Nzash  Lumeya  delivered  presentations 
on,  respectively,  "Conflict  and  Conflict 
Resolution,"  "Africa  Yesterday,  Today, 
and  Tomorrow,"  and  "The  Anabaptist 
Peace  Stance  in  an  African  Context." 

Vigorous  group  discussion  followed 
each  lecture.  In  these  discussions,  sem- 
inar participants  raised  the  following 
conflictual  issues  (listed  in  order  of  fre- 
quency mentioned): 

1.  Power  struggles  with  authoritari- 
an leadership. 

2.  Growing  dispute  between  those 
wishing  a  more  charismatic  form  of 
worship  (often  the  younger)  and  those 
who  resist  (often  the  older). 

3.  Ordination  of  women  and  use  of 
women  in  congregational  leadership. 


4.  Polygamy. 

5.  Tribalism. 

6.  Foreign  aid. 

7.  Gap  between  the  younger  genera- 
tion and  the  older  with  less  formal  edu- 
cation. 

8.  Immorality,  sexual  impropriety, 
misappropriation  of  funds,  failure  to 
speak  the  truth. 

Discussions  on  the  ordination  of  wom- 
en revealed  deep  differences  of  opinion. 
Seminar  participants  concluded  that 
each  country  needs  to  decide  its  own  po- 
sition of  this  issue  since  there  are  al- 
ready differences  in  how  the  question 
has  been  dealt  with  in  various  countries. 
Zambia  has  ordained  a  deaconess,  for 
example,  while  in  Tanzania  (and  other 
countries)  women  preach  and  teach 
even  though  they  are  not  ordained. 

One  learning  from  the  1993  Menno- 
nite World  Conference  (MWC)  General 
Council  meeting  in  Zimbabwe  was 
heeded,  however:  the  suggested  guide 
that  one  male  leader  and  one  female 
leader  should  attend.  Nine  women  par- 
ticipated in  the  peace  seminar. 


Primary  planners  for  the  meeting 
were  members  of  the  African  Menno- 
nite and  Brethren  in  Christ  Fellowship 
(AMBCF)  executive  committee:  chair 
Joram  Mbebe,  Tanzania,  and  secretary 
Enock  Shamapani,  Zambia.  Bishop- 
elect  Philip  Okeyo  headed  up  the  local 
coordination  along  with  staff  from 
MWC,  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
and  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions. 

The  Council  of  International  Minis- 
tries, MCC,  and  MWC  provided  fund- 
ing along  with  contributions  from  the 
African  conferences. 

Daniel  Tei-Kwabla  of  Ghana  de- 
scribed the  meeting  as  "an  exceptional 
chance  for  the  people  of  Anabaptist 
faith  to  get  together,  get  to  know  each 
other,  strengthen  each  other,  reflect  on 
their  roots,  and  determine  the  direction 
they  propose  to  go  as  they  plunge  into 
the  future." 

What  does  that  future  hold?  How 
about  a  new  name? 

Participants  asked  why  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  fellowships  are 
divided  into  separate  denominations. 
They  surmised  that  the  differences  are 
probably  because  of  the  method  of  bap- 
tism followed  closely  by  the  influences 
created  by  the  different  mission  boards 
which  planted  churches  in  Africa. 

"Why  don't  we  just  call  ourselves 
Anabaptists?"  asked  some.  "This  would 
comfortably  put  us  under  one  umbrella 
and  do  away  with  all  sorts  of  names." 
They  urged  AMBCF  members  to 
strongly  consider  a  move  toward  this. 

Among  other  points,  a  seminar  sum- 
mary statement  noted: 

•  We  as  Mennonites  in  Africa  recog- 
nize that  we  are  bridge  people,  people 
who  need  to  act  as  agents  of  reconcilia- 
tion across  cultural  lines  and  at  times 
in  the  midst  of  conflict. 

•  Mission  is  the  work  of  every 
believer.  We  as  African  Mennonites 
must  focus  on  evangelization  beyond. 

•  Even  if  Africa  seems  hopeless  now, 
we  believe  there  is  hope,  and  the  trans- 
formation we  are  presently  experiencing 
will  make  Africa  the  hope  of  the  world. 

•  As  we  go  back  to  our  respective  na- 
tions and  conferences,  we  do  so  believing 
that  we  must  unite  as  people  of  peace  in 
prayer  for  Africa.  We  propose  that  all 
members  (more  than  315,000)  be  called 
to  prayer  and  fasting  on  the  first  week- 
end in  each  month  (see  "Prayer  concerns 
from  Africa,"  this  page).  United  in  prayer 
we  will  see  Africa  saved. — from  reports 
by  Doris  Dube  and  Paul  Gingrich 


Prayer  conce 

Limuru,  Kenya  (MWC) — African 
Anabaptists  shared  the  following 


A  Zambian  woman  is  pictured  in  an 
MCC  video,  A  Doubled  Harvest, 
which  looks  at  the  Zambian  Brethren 
in  Christ  Church's  ministry  when 
drought  caused  almost  total  crop 
failure  in  southern  Zambia. 


is  from  Africa 

prayer  challenges,  among  others: 

Burkino  Faso.  We  desire  to  estab- 
lish a  Bible  school.  Pray  for  and  with 
us  concerning  this  project. 

Kenya.  Pray  that  the  church  may 
be  a  true  and  pure  witness  to  the 
whole  nation  which  for  now  is  divided 
along  tribal  lines.  We  pray  especially 
for  unity  among  the  tribes.  AIDS  is 
killing  many  and  threatens  the  whole 
nation.  We  are  praying  for  a  cure. 

South  Africa.  Pressing  needs  in- 
clude funds  to  build  a  church  as  well 
as  to  pay  pastors. 

Tanzania.  Pray  for  Africa  Menno- 
nite and  Brethren  in  Christ  Fellow- 
ship Institutes,  where  our  leaders  re- 
ceive training. 

Zaire.  Pray  for  peace  in  this  land 
where  violence  in  all  forms  is  a  daily 
reality.  Pray  for  the  coming  of  true 
democracy,  for  a  state  of  law  and  jus- 
tice instead  of  a  regime  of  oppression. 

Zambia.  Our  women's  department 
has  set  up  a  revolving  fund  to  assist 
women  with  small  loans.  Pray  for  the 
leaders  as  they  seek  more  funds  to 
boost  what  they  already  have. 

Zimbabwe.  We  request  prayers  for 
church  leadership.  We  desire  leaders 
with  vision,  direction,  and  concern  for 
God's  work. — Doris  Dube 
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North  Amer- 
icans visit 
West  Africa. 

Amasaman  re- 
gion, Ghana 
(MBM) — Isaac 
Quartey  (cen- 
ter) and  Karen 
Hallis  Ritchie 
(right)  watch 
as  a  Ghanaian 
woman  shells 
beans. 

A  team  of 
14  individuals 
from  Canada 
and  the  Unit- 
ed States  trav- 
eled through- 
out Benin,  Ghana,  and  Cote  d'lvoire  during  a  15-day  West  Africa  Mission  Fel- 
lowship Visit,  hosted  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  West  Africa  workers  and 
led  by  MBM  West  Africa  director  James  Krabill. 

Quartey  is  secretary  of  the  Ghana  Mennonite  Church.  Ritchie  works  in  the 
MBM  Church  Relations  Department,  and  is  from  Prairie  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  a  supporting  congregation  of  James  and  Jeanette  Kra- 
bill. 

Members  of  the  Mission  Fellowship  Visit  were  primarily  from  congregations 
supporting  Krabills  and  Lynda  and  Rodney  Hollinger-Janzen  (MBM  workers 
in  Benin).  A  Mission  Fellowship  Visit  is  a  short-term  mission  partner  assign- 
ment to  develop  and  strengthen  ties  and  supportive  relationships  between  U.S. 
or  Canadian  Mennonites  and  MBM  workers,  including  the  people  among  whom 
the  workers  serve. 


Stolen  $7  launches  shop 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (MCC  U.S.) — Rich 
Howard-Willms  was  angry.  Sure,  the 
$7  (U.S.)  in  the  countertop  collection 
box  stolen  from  his  shop  wasn't  a  lot. 
But  it  was  intended  for  children  sepa- 
rated from  their  parents  or  orphaned 
during  Rwanda's  recent  nightmare, 
children  who  needed  food,  clothing,  and 
care. 

How  could  anyone  steal  money  desig- 
nated for  incredibly  needy  children?  he 
wondered. 

Howard-Willms  manages  Plowshar- 
ing  Crafts,  a  ministry  of  the  St.  Louis 
Mennonite  Fellowship.  The  store  sells 
Selfhelp  Crafts  of  the  World  products, 
thus  helping  provide  income  for  third- 
world  artisans. 

Howard-Willms  decided  to  channel 
his  anger  to  a  positive  end.  He  kicked 
off  a  campaign  called  "From  $7  to  ? — 
Helping  the  Refugees  of  Rwanda."  He 
wrote  letters  to  the  mayor,  chief  of  po- 
lice, store  volunteers,  area  merchants, 
and  local  Mennonites  explaining  what 
had  happened  and  encouraging  dona- 


manager  into  action 

tions  containing  the  number  7,  such  as 
$7,  $17,  $70. 

At  the  end  of  December,  Howard- 
Willms  sent  a  check  for  $1,843.94  to 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC) 
for  Rwandan  refugee  children.  Con- 
cerned people  had  given  more  than 
$900  and  Plowsharing  Crafts  had 
matched  the  amount. 

"People  came  together  in  a  very  posi- 
tive, Christlike  way  to  make  a  negative 
into  a  positive,"  Howard-Willms 
penned  in  a  letter  accompanying  the 
check.  "Our  measly  $7  multiplied  itself 
many  times,  and  we  hope  it  makes 
some  of  the  lives  of  Rwandan  refugees 
in  Zaire  a  little  more  liveable." 

In  the  last  several  months,  MCC  has 
placed  countertop  collection  boxes — 
clear,  plastic  boxes  with  slots  for  loose 
change  and  panels  with  photos  and 
information— in  MCC  thrift  shops 
Selfhelp  Crafts  stores,  and  other  stores. 
The  boxes  describe  MCC's  work  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  and  raise  finan 
cial  support  for  it. 


A  cyclone  followed  by  torrential  rain 

deluged  the  normally  arid  country  of 
Djibouti  at,  the  end  of  November.  Flood- 
waters  swept  off  the  mountains  and  into 
Djibouti  City,  killing  Home  LOO  people  and 
destroying  many  houses  made  of  crates, 
canvas,  and  other  substandard  materials. 
During  hYench  colonial  rule  the  indigenous 
population  was  forbidden  to  build 
permanent  houses  in  the  city.  Now,  more 
than  20  years  later,  about  two-thirds  of 
Djibouti  City  residents  continue  to  live  in 
flimsy,  "temporary"  housing. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC; 
and  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  (EMM) 
are  assisting  some  of  the  100,000  people 
affected  by  the  flood,  including  Ethiopian 
and  Somali  refugees  ineligible  to  receive 
assistance  available  to  Djibouti  citizens. 

MCC  gave  $30,000  (U.S.)  for  powdered 
milk  and  other  relief  food.  Additionally, 
$5,000  has  been  given  to  two  Ethiopian 
Mennonite  churches  whose  members  lost 
clothing,  bedding,  and  other  household 
goods  in  the  floods.  EMM  contributed 
$3,000  U.S.  to  this  effort  and  is  considering 
ways  to  help  reconstruct  some  of  the  1,000- 
plus  damaged  or  destroyed  houses. 

Cornerstone  Christian  School  (CCS), 
headquartered  in  Broadway,  Va.,  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  open  a  10-classroom 
elementary  school  in  Port  Republic  for  the 
1995-96  school  year.  The  new  school,  which 
will  be  located  at  the  former  Port  Republic 
Elementary  School  campus,  will  be  able  to 
admit  up  to  200  students  from  southern 
Rockingham  and  northern  Augusta 
counties. 

Orie  Wenger,  director  of  education  for 
Cornerstone  Church  Ministries,  says  the 
new  school  will  provide  alternative 
Christian  schooling  for  students  in  grades 
kindergarten  through  eight.  "The 
uniqueness  of  CCS  is  its  thematic  approach 
to  the  disciplines,"  Wenger  says.  "We  work 
at  incorporating  and  integrating  subjects 
such  as  history,  English,  writing,  and 
spelling  within  a  single  theme." 

Cornerstone  Christian  School  is  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  Christian 
Schools  International.— Zen  Gonyer 

For  the  past  three  months  pastor  Bob 
and  Terri  Kochert  of  Zion  Covenant  Menno- 
nite Church,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  have 
spearheaded  a  monthly  free  car  wash  at 
the  church  building  as  an  outreach  to  the 
neighborhood.  The  car  wash  idea  came  out 
of  the  evangelism  meetings  which  Larry 
Lehman  conducted  with  a  small  group  of 
people  at  Zion  Covenant  from  September 
through  November. 

"The  car  wash  proved  to  be  successful  as 
people's  hearts  were  touched  and  a  few 
people  even  visited  Zion,"  reports  Deborah 
Shadle  in  the  Franklin  Conference  Burning 
Bush. 
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Nine  CPT  members  arrested  at  site  connected  to  nuclear-armed  submarines 


Clam  Lake,  Wis.  (CPT)— Nine  Chris- 
tian Peacemaker  Team  members  were 
arrested  during  a  protest  against  Proj- 
ect ELF  here  on  Jan.  14.  At  the  project 
site  in  northern  Wisconsin,  Extremely 
Low  Frequency  (ELF)  transmitters 
send  one-way  commands  to  submerged 
nuclear-armed  submarines  worldwide. 

CPT  members  and  local  citizens  met 
at  the  Project  ELF  site  on  the  Martin 
Luther  King  holiday  weekend.  Their 
action  initiated  a  "Year  of  Nonviolence" 
against  the  Trident  Submarine  System. 

Fifty  protesters  continued  past  the  "no 
trespassing"  sign  at  the  main  gate  to- 
wards the  compound.  Some  carried  soup 
and  a  birthday  cake  honoring  Dr.  King 
for  the  guards  inside.  Others  carried 
signs  stating  the  need  to  spend  more 
public  resources  on  the  poor  and  less  on 
weapons  systems:  "Soup  not  Super  Pow- 
ers" and  "Warfare  Reform  Now." 

Initially  blocked  by  police  officers,  13 
people  continued  past  the  police  cars. 
Seven  protesters,  including  five  CPT 


members,  scaled  the  interior  fence 
around  the  compound  to  deliver  soup 
and  cake  and  were  soon  arrested.  Four 
additional  CPTers  were  arrested  for  re- 
fusing to  move  away  from  the  front 


gate  of  the  facility.  Mennonite  Church 
members  arrested  were:  Cole  Arendt, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Wes  Hare,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.;  Wendy  Lehman,  Kidron, 
Ohio;  and  Randy  Shank,  Ephrata,  Pa. 


MDS  investigators  wade  into  California 


Akron,  Pa.  (MDS) — In  response  to  the 
flooding  in  California,  Mennonite  Disas- 
ter Service  (MDS)  investigators  are 
working  to  determine  where  MDS  vol- 
unteers can  be  most  helpful.  Some  34 
counties,  nearly  one-half  the  state,  have 
been  declared  eligible  for  federal  disas- 
ter assistance. 

In  a  Jan.  17  statement,  MDS  execu- 
tive coordinator  Lowell  Detweiler 
noted,  "Finally  the  weather  forecast 
sounds  somewhat  better,  [but]  there  is 
little  we  can  do  until  the  waters  go 
down  and  people  are  allowed  to  go  back 
to  their  homes." 

The  investigation  team  is  headed  by 
Wes  Heinrichs,  MDS  California  presi- 


dent. The  initial  region  of  investigation 
will  likely  be  the  area  north  of  San 
Francisco,  which  appears  to  be  the  hard- 
est hit  in  terms  of  residential  damage. 

MDS  still  has  a  team  at  work  in 
northern  Los  Angeles,  which  was  hit  by 
a  major  earthquake  this  time  last  year. 
Some  of  that  team  may  be  diverted  to  in- 
vestigate and  respond  to  areas  of  need  in 
southern  California,  Detweiler  said. 

MDS  anticipates  a  significant  pro- 
gram response  as  soon  as  feasible.  Fi- 
nancial support  designated  for  "Califor- 
nia floods"  and  inquiries  regarding  vol- 
unteer involvement  may  be  directed  to 
MDS,  PO  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501; 
phone  717  859-3889. 


Family  spends  Thanksgiving  vacation  learning  about  poverty  in  the  inner-city 


San  Antonio,  Tex.  (LCMM) — For 
many,  Thanksgiving  is  a  time  of  tradi- 
tion— football,  family,  and  pumpkin 
pie — and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  celebrat- 
ing it  any  other  way.  Joanna  Becker, 
14,  wasn't  sure  if  she  wanted  to  give  up 
that  tradition  when  her  family  decided 
to  participate  in  a  different  kind  of 
Thanksgiving — one  focused  around  is- 
sues of  poverty  and  homelessness.  It 
certainly  was  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Jerry  and  Mary  Becker,  with  their 
children  Jenny,  Joanna,  Raphen,  and 
Mischa  drove  more  than  700  miles  to 
attend  "Extending  the  Thanksgiving 
Table,"  a  seminar  offered  by  La  Casa  de 
Maria  y  Marta  (the  Mary-Martha 
House)  in  San  Antonio.  The  Nov.  23-27 
event  included  volunteering  to  feed  el- 
derly people  on  U.S.  Thanksgiving  Day, 
and  having  a  picnic  with  several  fami- 
lies on  transition  from  homelessness. 

The  seminar,  designed  specifically 
for  families,  centers  on  the  idea  that 
the  family  provides  a  good  setting  for 
young  people  to  learn.  "[The  seminar's 
planning  committee]  especially  wanted 
to  encourage  young  children  and  teen- 
agers to  see  the  value  in  service,"  says 
La  Casa  director  John  Lichty. 

After  an  evening  orientation,  the 
first  activity  of  the  week  brought  the 
seminar  participants  to  the  "Jimenez 


Community  Thanksgiving," 
where  they  saw  how  a  large 
scale  effort  to  feed  elderly  peo- 
ple is  run.  Afterward,  they  en- 
joyed a  more  relaxed  Thanks- 
giving meal  with  the  San  Anto- 
nio Mennonite  Church. 

On  the  second  day,  the 
Beckers  worked  at  San  Anto- 
nio Metropolitan  Ministries,  a 
downtown  homeless  shelter. 
"It  was  really  fun  because  you 
actually  got  to  interact  with 
the  people  there,"  said  Joanna, 
who  answered  phones  in  the 
main  office. 

Almost  all  the  Beckers 
agreed  that  the  final  event  of 
the  seminar  was  the  most 
meaningful.  At  6:30  a.m.  Sun- 
day morning,  the  family 
loaded  up  the  La  Casa  truck 
with  coffee  and  rolls  they  had 
baked  the  day  before  to  take  to  people 
sleeping  under  a  local  highway  bridge. 

Raphen,  18,  was  most  impressed  by 
the  way  these  men  and  women  live  in 
community  and  look  out  for  each  other. 
Eldest  sibling  Mischa  had  not  known 
how  she  would  feel  prior  to  the  activity. 
Afterwards  she  said,  "There  didn't  feel 
like  any  reason  to  be  nervous.  .  .  .  They 
were  people  like  you  and  me." 


Becker  family  members  wait  for  their  chance  to 
volunteer  at  the  Jimenez  Thanksgiving  project. 
From  left:  Raphen,  Joanna,  and  Jerry  Becker. 


In  addition  to  volunteering,  the 
seminar  incorporated  journaling  and 
devotional  time.  La  Casa  plans  to  offer 
"Extending  the  Thanksgiving  Table" 
again  in  November  1995.  For  informa- 
tion, contact  La  Casa  at  210  534-2064. 

La  Casa  de  Maria  y  Marta  is  spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  the  San  Antonio  Mennonite 
Church. 
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A  Texas-sized  celebration. 

Mathis,  Tex. — In  a  spirit  of 
joy,  Mennonites  in  Texas 
gathered  the  weekend  of  Nov. 
5-6  for  three  events:  the  an- 
nual conference  of  the  United 
Christians  of  Mennonite 
Churches  (UCIM)  of  South 
Texas,  the  celebration  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Mennonite 
church  in  Mathis,  and  a  re- 
union of  people  who  worked 
in  Mathis  in  voluntary  ser- 
vice in  the  '50s  and  '60s. 

UCIM   president  Lupe 
Aguilar  moderated  the  con- 
ference, focused  around  the  theme,  "Victorious  Life  Through  Reconciliation";  speakers  in- 
cluded Stephen  Intagliata  and  Paul  Conrad. 

Of  the  102  former  VS  workers,  18  were  able  to  attend  and  were  recognized  along  with 
John  Lehman,  director  of  voluntary  service  1961  to  1972.  Throughout  the  day,  they  heard 
expressions  of  gratitude  such  as:  "I  learned  so  much  from  you."  "You  were  our  role  models 
then  and  now  we  are  the  role  models  for  our  children."  "You  let  me  help  you  in  the  mater- 
nity clinic  and  encouraged  me  to  be  a  nurse." 

Following  the  Sunday  worship  service,  the  time  capsule  below  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Calvary  Mennonite  Church  was  dug  out.  In  Spanish  and  English,  Paul  Conrad  and 
Lester  Kropf  read  aloud  the  message  inside,  which  had  been  written  by  T.  K.  Hershey. 
Both  Kropf  and  Conrad  had  helped  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  the  building  and 
had  signed  the  document. 

Above,  convention  participants  enjoy  a  good  meal  served  by  Calvary,  the  host  congrega- 
tion. Ricky  Mercado,  at  far  left,  chaired  the  plannning  committee;  also  pictured  (from  left) 
are  Elizabeth  Martinez,  Tules  F.  Ramirez,  and  Ann  Conrad. — Sara  Weaver 


•  Brunk  dies.  Former  Menno- 
nite Church  moderator  Tru- 
man Henry  Brunk,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  died  Jan.  12. 
Brunk,  92,  was  a  member  of 
Warwick  River  Mennonite 
Church,  where  he  was  or- 
dained in  1934  as  a  minister, 
and  was  ordained  as  bishop  in 
1940.  Brunk  is  remembered 
most  for  his  talents  at  peace- 
making within  the  denomina- 
tion, which  he  used  as  moder- 
ator of  the  Virginia  Menno- 
nite Conference  (1940-58)  and 
as  moderator  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  General  Assem- 
bly (1955-57).  He  was  also 
bishop  for  Mennonite  church- 
es in  Sicily  and  Jamaica. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of 
71  years,  Ruth  M.  Brunk, 
three  children,  five  brothers 
and  sisters,  seven  grandchil- 
dren, and  11  great-grandchil- 
dren. The  funeral  was  held 
Jan.  15  at  the  Warwick  River 
Mennonite  Church.  Memorial 
gifts  may  be  sent  to  the  War- 
wick River  Christian  School, 
252  Lucas  Creek  Rd.,  New- 
port News,  VA  23602. 

•  Successful  sale.  The  news 
startled  even  the  most  hopeful! 
Pine  Lake  Camp's  1994  benefit 
sale  and  auction  brought  in 
$19,900  after  expenses — an  in- 
crease in  profits  of  more  than 
$6,000  from  the  previous  year. 
The  annual  event,  hosted  by 
the  Des  Allemands  (La.)  Men- 
nonite Church,  featured 
quilts,  handcrafted  furniture, 
fresh  donuts,  and  jambalaya 
and  gumbo  dinners.  Proceeds 
of  the  benefit  support  the  min- 
istry and  development  of  Pine 
Lake  Fellowship  Camp, 
Meridian,  Miss.,  owned  by 
Gulf  States  Mennonite  Con- 
ference. 

•  New  appointments: 

Sue  Miller,  chair,  board  of  direc- 
tors, Mennonite  Economic  De- 
velopment Associates  (MEDA). 
She  succeeds  Charles  Loewen, 
Steinbach,  Man.,  who  served 
as  chair  from  1992-94  and 
continues  on  the  board.  Miller 
and  her  husband,  Bob,  own 
The  Dutch  Corporation  of  In- 
diana which  operates  Das 
Dutchman  Essenhaus  Restau- 
rant and  Bakery,  and  Essen- 
haus Country  Inn. 

•  Coming  events: 

Heifer  sale,  Brubachers  Sales 
Arena,  Guelph,  Ont.,  Feb.  25. 
This  14th  annual  sale  is  part 
of  the  Ontario  Mennonite  Re- 
lief Sale,  to  benefit  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  More 
than  100  donated  heifers  will 
be  sold. 


MCC  Central  States  annual 
meeting,  Sugar  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church,  Wayland, 
Iowa,  Feb.  25,  8:30  a.m. -noon. 
Keynote  speaker  John  A. 
Lapp  will  address  the  theme, 
"Commissioned  in  Faith, 
Committed  to  Service,  Con- 
cerned for  the  Future."  Infor- 
mation available  from  316 
283-2720. 

Genealogy  conference,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School, 
March  25.  John  Philip  Col- 
letta  will  speak  on  "Placing 
Your  Ancestors  into  Historical 
Context"  at  this  17th  annual 
event,  sponsored  by  the  Lan- 
caster Mennonite  Historical 
Society.  More  than  20  work- 
shops offered.  Program  and 
registration  details  available 
from  717  393-9745. 

Pastor-spouse  retreat  of  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference,  Amigo 
Centre  (formerly  known  as 
Camp  Amigo),  Sturgis,  Mich. 
James  Waltner  will  focus  dis- 
cussion on  keeping  intellect 
and  ministry  skills  alive; 
Mark  Vincent  will  address 
keeping  spirituality  alive.  In- 
formation available  from  616 
651-2811. 


Elderhostel,  Conrad  Grebel  Col- 
lege, Waterloo,  Ont.,  June  11- 
17  and  Aug.  6-12.  Courses 
offered  the  first  week  include 
"Eyes  in  the  Sky"  (issues  re- 
lated to  agriculture,  urban 
sprawl,  and  forestry),  "Jesus: 
According  to  Matthew,"  and 
"Life,  Death,  and  Health: 
Bioethical  Decision-Making  in 
the  '90s."  Courses  the  second 
week  are  "Universal  Health 
Care:  Promises  and  Pitfalls," 
"Geographical  Knowledge: 
Past,  Present,  and  Future," 
and  "The  Canadian  Short 
Story."  Information  available 
from  Paul  Penner  at  519  885- 
0220,  ext.  231. 

•  New  books: 

Anxious  for  Armageddon  by 
Donald  E.  Wagner  tells  of  the 
author's  personal  involvement 
with  the  Middle  East  and 
calls  Christians  to  understand 
the  pain  of  Middle  East  Jews 
and  Palestinians.  Forward  by 
Elias  Chacour.  Available  from 
Herald  Press,  800  245-7894. 

Peace  Was  in  Their  Hearts,  sub- 
titled "Conscientious  Objec- 
tors in  World  War  II,"  by 
Richard  C.  Anderson.  Details 


the  experience  of  men  as- 
signed to  Civilian  Public  Ser- 
vice. Available  from  Correlan 
Publications,  408-728-1768. 

•  New  resources: 

Leader's  manual  for  4-hour 
peacemaking  workshop  out- 
lines a  step-by-step  process 
for  groups  of  12-40  high  school 
youth.  "It's  Just  Peace- 
making" workshop  uses 
games,  exercises,  videos,  Bible 
study,  and  discussion  to  look 
at  conflict  at  home  and  school 
and  farther  out  in  the  search 
for  world  peace.  Available 
from  New  Call  to  Peace- 
making, 717  859-1958. 

•  Job  openings: 

Volunteer  host/hostess,  Menno- 
Hof  Mennonite-Amish  Visi- 
tors' Center,  Shipshewana, 
Ind.  Married  couple  preferred. 
Must  enjoy  meeting  new  peo- 
ple and  sharing  faith  with  vis- 
itors. Awareness  of  Anabap- 
tist history  helpful.  Some 
light  housekeeping.  Position 
opens  April  1.  Contact  Tim 
Lichti,  Menno-Hof,  PO  Box 
701,  Shipshewana,  IN  46565; 
phone  219  768-4117. 
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NEW  MEMBERS 


Chambersburg,  Pa.:  Henry  L. 
Blank,  Anthony  W.  Bricker, 
Dirk  Detweiler,  and  Eric 
Roth. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  Susan  Bartholomew,  Jeff 
Ives,  Nicole  Lamb,  Beth  Stev- 
ick,  David  Stevick,  Andrew 
Zabel,  and  Michelle  Zabel. 

Immanuel  Community,  Bay- 
side,  N.Y.:  Laverne  McLean, 
Susan  Pfeffer,  Elba  Smith, 
and  Heather  Weekes. 

Park  View,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.:  Michael  Horst,  Annette 
Helmuth,  Jeanne  Rinker,  and 
Cletus  Hostetler. 

Shalom,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 
Patrick  Turner. 


BIRTHS 


Angeloni,  Connie  Peckford  and 
Benedetto,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Nicholas  Benedetto  (second 
child),  Dec.  29. 

Bechtold,  Lisa  Ebersole  and 
Paul,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
Kaitlin  Elizabeth  (fourth 
child),  Nov.  27. 

Cox,  Susan  Lapp  and  Kevin, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Alandra 
Sue  (second  child),  Dec.  12. 

Derstein,  Shari  Bilbrough  and 
Doug,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Leanna 
Faith  (third  child),  Dec.  29. 

Faries,  Winn  Feick  and  Steve, 
St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  Daniel  Ryan 
(third  child),  Dec.  4. 

Good,  S  andi  Miller  and  Ray, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Leona  Rae 
(second  child),  Nov.  19. 

Gundy,  Carolyn  Stuckey  and 
Gary,  Flanagan,  111.,  Chad 
Daniel  (third  child),  Dec.  20. 

Kauffman,  Robin  Neff  and  Ja- 
son, West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Alyssa 
Anne  (first  child),  Dec.  21. 

Kauffman,  Rebekah  Carranza 
and  Michael,  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  Christian  Michael 
(first  child),  Oct.  8. 

King,  Martie  Brasher  and 
Michael,  Newport  News,  Va., 
Emily  Brasher  (first  child), 
Dec.  22. 

Kurtz,  Priscilla  and  Daniel, 
Salem,  Ohio,  Dalton  Daniel 
(third  child),  Dec.  7. 

Martin,  Beth  Witmer  and 
Steve,  Lexington,  S.C.,  Thom- 
as Isaac  (second  child),  Jan.  4. 

Miller,  Kristi  Steffen  and  Niles, 
Syracuse,  Ind.,  Alexander 
Charles  (first  child),  Dec.  25. 

Miller,  Kelly  Shaffer  and  Tim, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Elizabeth  Joy 
(second  child),  Jan.  1. 

Miller,  Candace  Zuercher  and 
Eugene  Drescher,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Samuel  Elliott  (second 
child),  Dec.  28. 


Neeb,  Kathy  Wideman  and 
Jamie,  Elmira,  Ont.,  Justin 
Sean  (second  child),  Dec.  20. 

Pelok,  Beth  Richer  and  Todd, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Mara  Nicole 
(second  child),  Dec.  25. 

Roberts,  Rebekah  Ray  and 
Terry,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Ros- 
alyn  Ray  (second  child),  Dec.  7. 

Roth,  Amy  Davis  and  Ken, 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  Joseph  Dean 
(first  child),  Dec.  29. 

Short,  Lisa  Nafziger  and  Darin, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Morgan  Lanee 
(first  child),  Dec.  8. 

Stoner,  Pam  Mast  and  Barry, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Stephanie 
Amor  (first  child),  Nov.  25. 

Taylor,  Deanne  Armstrong  and 
Lyle,  Leetonia,  Ohio,  Patrick 
Allen  (second  child),  Jan.  4. 

Troyer,  Sharon  Carter  and 
Kevin,  Waterford,  Pa.,  Kam- 
ryn  Carter  (third  child),  Dec. 
26. 

Vernier,  Kayoko  Minomi  and 
Steven,  Japan,  Timothy 
Hikaru  (first  child),  Dec.  10. 


MARRIAGES 


Alderfer-Fisher:  Lois  Alderfer, 
Newport  News,  Va.  (Warwick 
River),  and  Ralph  Fisher, 
Powhatan,  Va.  (Powhatan), 
Jan.  1,  by  Ralph  Ziegler. 

Brubaker-Zook:  Jacinda  Bru- 
baker,  Orrville,  Ohio  (Kidron), 
and  Daniel  Zook,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  (Sonnenberg),  Dec. 
23,  by  Bill  Detweiler. 

Detweiler-Schell:  Dawn  Det- 
weiler, San  Francisco,  Calif. 
(Kidron),  and  Scott  Schell,  Bal- 
timore, Md.  (Evangelical  Free), 
Dec.  31,  by  Bill  Detweiler  and 
Douglas  Knighton. 

Kuster-Martin:  Jeffrey  Kuster, 
Green  Lake,  Wis.,  and  Heidi 
Martin,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Park  View),  Dec.  26,  by 
Shirley  E.  Yoder  Brubaker. 

Reynolds-Showalter:  Mark 
Reynolds,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  and 
Alicia  Showalter,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  (Park  View),  Dec. 
31,  by  Shirley  E.  Yoder  Bru- 
baker. 

Robbins-Willard:  Matthew 
Robbins,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
(Watertown),  and  Bronda 
Willard,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 
(Nazarene),  Dec.  19,  by  Ed- 
ward Robbins  and  Ray 
Willard. 

Troyer-Wagler:  John  Troyer, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Clinton  Frame), 
and  Sheila  Wagler,  Goshen, 
Ind.  (Clinton  Frame),  Dec.  31, 
by  Robert  Lee  Shreiner. 

Walseman-Zehr:  Christine 
Walseman,  Lowville,  N.Y. 
(First),  and  Vern  Zehr,  Jr., 
Castorland,  N.Y.  (First),  Jan. 
2,  by  Lester  Bauman. 


DEATHS 


Frey,  Mabel  Marie  Conrad, 

81,  Archbold,  Ohio.  Born:  Jan. 
30,  1913,  Stark  County,  Ohio, 
to  Joseph  and  Leah  Richer 
Conrad.  Died:  Dec.  16,  1994, 
Archbold,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
daughters:  Glenda  Mast,  Mar- 
ilyn Kay,  Suzanne  Yoder, 
Linda  Shank;  brother:  Marlin 
Conrad;  10  grandchildren,  9 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Ernest  E.  Frey 
(husband).  Funeral:  Dec.  19, 
North  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Charles  Gautsche 
and  Gary  Blosser.  Burial:  Pet- 
tisville  Cemetery. 
Gerber,  Elvina  Amstutz,  89, 
Kidron,  Ohio.  Born:  Sept.  5, 
1905,  Orrville,  Ohio,  to  David 
and  Anna  Zuercher  Amstutz. 
Died:  Dec.  22,  1994,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: David,  James,  Norman, 
Aldis  Gerber,  Barbara  Stein- 
er;  stepsister:  Luella  Gerber; 
16  grandchildren,  3  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Nathan  Gerber  (husband) 
and  Daniel  (son).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Dec.  27,  Kidron  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Bill  Det- 
weiler. 

Glick,  Mahlon  R.,  79.  Born: 
March  11,  1915,  Christiana, 
Pa.,  to  Reuben  and  Mary 
Engel  Glick.  Died:  Dec.  18, 
1994,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Esther  Kauff- 
man Glick;  children:  Melvin 
R.,  Robert  L.,  Mary  Ann 
Hostetter;  stepchildren:  Glen- 
ford  and  William  Kauffman, 
Nedra  Denlinger,  Ellen  Eby; 
brother:  Herman;  9  grandchil- 
dren, 4  great-grandchildren, 
10  stepgrandchildren,  2  step- 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Ruth  E.  Kinnel 
Glick  (first  wife).  Funeral: 
Dec.  20,  Millwood  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Wilbert  Lind  and 
Herman  Glick.  Burial:  At- 
more,  Ala. 

He  was  ordained  in  1959 
and  served  Bernville  Menno- 
nite Church,  Atmore,  Ala., 
and  Millwood  Mennonite 
Church,  Gap,  Pa. 

Helmuth,  Elsie  Sommers,  84, 
Kidron,  Ohio.  Born:  Dec.  6, 
1910,  Louisville,  Ohio,  to  Har- 
vey and  Mary  Miller  Som- 
mers. Died:  Dec.  29,  1994, 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Alvin  Hel- 
muth; children:  David,  Wil- 
liam, Barbara  Witmer,  Dale, 
James,  Carol;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Willis,  Ruby,  and 
Dean  Sommers,  Goldie  Geis- 
er;  20  grandchildren,  17 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Jan.  1,  Sonnen- 


berg Mennonite  Church,  by 
Dennis  R.  Kuhns. 

Lichti,  Nick  R.,  84,  Shickley, 
Neb.  Born:  Aug.  25,  1910, 
Shickley,  Neb.,  to  Nicholas  S. 
and  Magdalena  Rediger 
Lichti.  Died:  Jan.  2,  1995, 
Geneva,  Neb.  Survivors — 
wife:  Florence  L.  Eichelberger 
Lichti;  children:  Gerry,  Janis 
Glascock,  Jolene  Yoder,  Don, 
Cheryl;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Nancy  Nickel,  Barbara,  Sylvia 
Kennel,  Lilly  Farnsworth;  12 
grandchildren,  3  great-grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
Jan.  5,  Salem  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Wilton  Detweiler. 

Maurer,  Clayton  E.,  76,  Har- 
risburg,  Ohio.  Born:  July  3, 
1918,  Harrisburg,  Ohio,  to 
Alvin  and  Ella  Schmucker 
Maurer.  Died:  Dec.  21,  1994, 
Canton,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
wife:  Lucille  Martin  Maurer; 
children:  Carole  Hallman,  Ed- 
ward; brother:  Ivan;  2  grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
Dec.  24,  Beech  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Dan  Graber. 

Royer,  Russell  R.,  94,  Co- 
lumbiana, Ohio.  Born:  May  4, 
1900,  Fairfield  Twp.,  Ohio,  to 
Frank  and  Bertha  Koch 
Royer.  Died:  Jan.  1,  1995, 
Akron,  Ohio.  Predeceased  by: 
Mable  Witmer  Royer  (wife). 
Funeral:  Jan.  5,  Leetonia 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Robert 
D.  Yoder  and  Leonard  Her- 
shey.  Burial:  Midway  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Weber,  Lewis  E.,  64,  Denver, 
Pa.  Born:  Sept.  21,  1930,  Bow- 
mansville,  Pa.,  to  Henry  G. 
and  Annie  G.  Horning  Weber. 
Died:  Dec.  23,  1994,  Denver, 
Pa.,  of  a  brain  tumor.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Irene  Stoltzfus 
Weber;  children:  Lester  Gene, 
Dale  Keith,  Brian  Kent,  Fern 
Marie  Swartley,  Merle  Roy, 
Joseph  Ray;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Monroe,  Irwin,  Kathryn 
High,  Orpha,  Clara;  8  grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
Dec.  27,  Blainsport  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Keith  Weaver 
and  James  Fahnestock. 

He  was  ordained  Feb.  22, 
1970,  and  served  Blainsport 
Mennonite  Church  for  over  23 
years. 

Zehr,  Mark,  72,  Croghan,  N.Y. 
Born:  Aug.  27,  1922,  Croghan, 
N.Y.,  to  Benjamin  F.  and  Su- 
siana  Lehman  Zehr.  Died: 
Dec.  17,  1994,  Lowville,  N.Y. 
Survivors — wife:  Beatrice 
Bast  Zehr;  children:  Ben- 
jamin, Mark,  Vaughn,  Mary 
Grau,  Jan;  sisters:  Kathleen, 
Charlotte;  9  grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Nancy 
(daughter).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: Dec.  10,  First  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Lester  Bauman. 
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ITEMS  &  COMMENTS 


De  good  nyews  bout  Jedus 
published  in  Creole  language 

The  first  complete  book  of  the  Bible 
has  been  published  in  Gullah.  It's 
called  De  Good  Nyews  Bout  Jedus 
Christ  Wa  Luke  Write.  The  Creole  lan- 
guage is  spoken  by  some  250,000 
African-Americans  in  the  South  Caroli- 
na low  country  and  the  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  coasts.  Although 
most  Gullah  speakers  use  standard 
English  as  well,  there  are  20,000  peo- 
ple who  speak  only  Gullah. 

The  American  Bible  Society,  which 
published  the  book,  offered  Luke  24:6 
as  an  example  of  the  translation.  In  the 
King  James  version,  the  passage  reads: 
"He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen:  remember 
how  he  spake  unto  you  when  he  was 
yet  in  Galilee."  In  Gullah,  the  verse 
reads,  "Jedus  ain't  yah.  E  done  git  op 
from  mongst  de  ded,  an  e  da  libe  gin! 
Oona  memba  wa  e  done  tell  oona  wen  e 
been  dey  wid  oona  een  Galilee." — Na- 
tional &  International  Religion  Report 

Fully  inclusive  language  Bible 
causes  uproar  in  United  Kingdom 

A  nondiscriminatory  language  Bible, 
which  may  be  published  by  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  is  causing  a  furor  in 
Britain,  Reuters  reported.  The  new 
Bible  calls  Jesus  "The  Human  One"  in- 
stead of  the  "Son  of  Man,"  and  refers  to 
God  as  "Father-Mother."  References  to 
the  "right  hand"  of  God  have  been  re- 
moved and  replaced  with  "the  mighty 
hand"  in  an  apparent  effort  to  not  of- 
fend left-handed  people. 

Oxford  said  a  team  of  scholars  will 
decide  whether  it  is  suitable  for  publi- 
cation in  Britain.  No  decision  has  been 
made.  It  is  scheduled  to  be  released  in 
the  United  States  in  February.— NIRR 

Foundation  offer  low-cost 
housing  for  retired  peaceniks 

Eschaton  Foundation,  the  parent 
nonprofit  of  the  Resource  Center  for 
Nonviolence,  is  seeking  prospective  ten- 
ants for  newly  refurbished  residential 
apartments  near  downtown  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  central  coast  of  California. 
Primarily  seeking  to  address  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  elders  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  nonviolent  activism  and 
now  find  themselves  with  inadequate  fi- 
nancial provision  for  retirement,  they 
are  able  to  offer  several  apartments  for 
eligible  people.  Rent  will  be  $298  for 
one  or  one  and  a  half  bedroom  units  and 
$589  for  three  bedrooms. — Fellowship 


Quotable: 

"To  know  and  to  serve  God,  of 
course,  is  why  we're  here,  a 
clear  truth  that,  like  the  nose 
on  your  face,  is  near  at  hand 
and  easily  discernible  but  can 
make  you  dizzy  if  you  try  to 
focus  on  it  hard.  But  a  little 
faith  will  see  you  through.  What 
else  will  do  except  faith  in  such 
a  cynical,  corrupt  time?  When 
the  country  temporarily  goes  to 
the  dogs,  cats  must  learn  to  be 
circumspect,  walk  on  fences, 
sleep  in  trees,  and  have  faith 
that  all  this  woofing  is  not  the 
last  word." — Garrison  Keillor  in 
We  Are  Still  Married 


'In  God  We  Trust'  ruled  legal 

U.S.  coins  and  currency  can  continue 
to  carry  the  motto  "In  God  We  Trust," 
U.S.  District  Judge  Daniel  Sparr  ruled. 
He  dismissed  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Freedom  from  Religion  Foundation. 
— NIRR 

Abortion  recommended 
by  ratified  Chinese  law 

The  Chinese  legislature  recently 
ratified  a  law  recommending  the  abor- 
tion of  fetuses  carrying  hereditary  dis- 
eases and  restricting  marriages  among 
people  with  mental  problems  or  conta- 
gious diseases. 

Diane  Knippers,  president  of  the 
Institute  on  Religion  and  Democracy, 
calls  the  law,  which  goes  into  effect  in 
June,  "absolutely  chilling"  and  remi- 
niscent of  Nazi  attempts  to  create  a 
master  race. — Christianity  Today 

Israeli  couple's  marriage  ruled 
illegal  because  of  2,500-year-old  sin 

Israeli  rabbis  ruled  that  a  couple's 
1982  marriage  is  illegal  because  of  a 
sin  committed  by  the  wife's  family 
some  2,500  years  ago,  news  outlets  in 
Israel  reported.  Shoshana  Hadad  and 
Masoud  Cohen,  parents  of  a  4-year-old 
child,  also  could  face  criminal  charges 
of  misleading  the  rabbi  who  married 
them,  the  Religious  Affairs  Ministry 
said. 

According  to  a  historic  rumor,  a 
Tunisian  immigrant  ancestor  of 
Hadad's  illegally  married  a  divorcee 


about  580  B.C.  The  transgression  sul- 
lied the  entire  family,  with  daughters 
for  generations  forbidden  to  marry  a 
Cohen.  Cohens  are  considered  descen- 
dants of  the  original  Jewish  temple 
priests  and  are  expected  to  follow  cer- 
tain laws  in  family  matters.  The  couple 
may  appeal,  news  reports  indicated. 
— NIRR 

Dial  1  800  4-PRAYER 

A  toll-free  national  prayer-counsel- 
ing line  answers  calls  daily  from  people 
in  about  30  states.  The  National  Prayer 
Center,  which  opened  in  the  fall,  is 
staffed  by  Assemblies  of  God  volun- 
teers who  pray  over  the  telephone.  The 
volunteers  pray  for  requests  a  second 
time  in  the  NPC  chapel. 

Callers  are  asked  only  their  first 
name  and  state  of  residence.  They  have 
described  illnesses,  marital  problems, 
drug  addictions,  suicidal  tendencies, 
cries  for  spiritual  help,  and  concerns 
for  non-Christian  friends  and  family. 
Pastors  have  requested  prayer  for  re- 
vival in  their  churches.  Many  have 
called  with  "praise  reports." 

Requests  also  can  be  mailed  or  faxed 
in.  The  phone  number  is  1  800  4- 
PRAYER;  the  fax  number  is  800  328- 
0285.— NIRR 

Tips  for  keeping  your 
church  treasurer  happy 

Put  an  "Oh  Henry!"  chocolate  bar  in 
the  offering  occasionally. 
— The  Messenger 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


I  heard  it  through  the  grapevine 

(with  apologies  to  the  California  raisins) 


Show  me  a  Christian  who's  serious  about  liv- 
ing a  disciplined  life,  and  I'll  show  you  someone 
with  little  time  for  the  legendary  grapevine. 

At  least  that's  what  we  all  say.  Few  of  us  will 
admit  to  being  so  much  as  a  twig  on  the  infor- 
mal information  network  of  our  church  or  com- 
munity. We've  come  to  equate  that  with  gossip 
— something  the  apostle  Paul  links  with  quar- 
reling, anger,  and  conceit  in  2  Cor.  12:20. 

Yet  participate  we  all  do.  The  grapevine  is 
alive  and  well  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  Those 
of  us  who  work  with  news  in  this  publication 
are  well  aware  of  that.  Take  any  major  event  or 
disaster  among  Mennonites,  and  people  in 
every  corner  of  the  church  will  know  about  it 
long  before  the  story  shows  up  in  our  pages. 

Last  November's  untimely  death  of  Marlin 
Miller,  president  of  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminary,  is  an  example.  Within  two  to 
three  hours  of  Miller's  fatal  heart  attack,  word 
had  traveled  from  coast  to  coast  as  friend  called 
friend  and  family  member  notified  family  mem- 
ber of  the  sad  news. 

But  it's  not  only  the  news  and  the  unusual 
that  travel  via  the  grapevine.  Rumors,  innuen- 
do, and  outright  falsehoods  too  often  clog  the 
network  as  well.  One  currently  circulating  in 
some  quarters  is  that  a  few  Mennonite  congre- 
gations are  about  to  be  kicked  out  of  their  area 
conferences  because  they  don't  agree  with  their 
conference's  beliefs  or  practices. 

Yet  for  all  the  bad  things  that  can  be  said 
about  the  grapevine,  we  shouldn't  give  up  too 
quickly  on  it,  according  to  Kathleen  Norris  in 
her  book,  Dakota:  a  Spiritual  Geography 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  1993).  In  fact,  Norris  says 
that  "gossip  well  done  can  be  a  holy  thing." 

She  makes  her  argument  on  the  basis  of  the 
entomology  of  the  word  gossip.  It  comes  from 
two — "God"  and  "sibling";  gossip's  original 
meaning  was  "akin  to  God."  The  word  is  also 
quite  close  to  the  word  "gospel."  Gossip  is  news, 
which,  in  its  best  sense,  Norris  says,  "can 
strengthen  communal  bonds." 

We  gossip  because  we  care,  says  Norris.  Peo- 
ple don't  talk  about  what  doesn't  matter  to 
them.  Done  properly,  gossip  is  human  stories, 
told  to  remind  us  of  our  frailties,  yes,  but  also 


told  to  keep  us  aware  that  change  is  possible, 
that  redemption  and  forgiveness  and  healing 
are  also  part  of  our  daily  lives. 

There's  something  in  the  human  psyche  that 
needs  to  process  the  really  important,  the  un- 
usual, or  the  unbelievable.  We  do  it  as  we  talk, 
analyze,  and  try  to  figure  out  with  each  other 
what  it  all  means.  We  come  to  terms  with  such 
information  in  our  inner  beings  by  bouncing 
what  we  know  off  other  people. 

This  is  not  to  argue  for  gossip  run  rampant. 
It  is  to  say  that  our  efforts  to  do  away  with  the 
grapevine  will  come  to  naught.  The  grapevine 
has  always  been  with  us — and  will  continue  to 
be.  Our  task  is  to  keep  it  from  being  clogged 
with  the  evil  and  the  untrue  so  that  it  can  do  its 
proper  work. 

For,  if  Kathleen  Norris  is  right,  the  only 
thing  worse  than  a  church  with  a  grapevine 
that  functions  well  is  one  with  no  grapevine  at 
all.— jlp 


Why  we  go  to  church 

In  Dakota,  Kathleen  Norris  also  has  words 
about  worship  that  are  worth  a  second  look. 
"Church,"  she  says,  "is  to  be  participated  in  and 
not  consumed." 

That  is  a  helpful  reminder  in  a  day  when  we 
cram  so  much  into  two  hours  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. We  want  to  be  edified  and  inspired.  We 
want  fellowship.  We  need  Christian  education. 
We  also  have  all  that  church  business  to  do  on 
Sunday  morning. 

But  our  needs  are  not  first  and  foremost  what 
church  is  about.  Human  needs  can  very  well  be 
met  in  a  host  of  social  clubs.  We  gather  as  con- 
gregations on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  wor- 
ship God — to  sing,  to  pray,  to  listen,  to  share.  It 
is  in  that  experience  that  we  humans  meet  the 
divine. 

Worship,  then,  is  not  primarily  for  us.  Norris 
puts  it  this  way:  "The  point  is  not  what  one  gets 
out  of  it,  but  the  worship  of  God." 

As  disciples,  for  whom  God  has  done  so  much, 
that  is  what  should  keep  us  going  to  church 
Sunday  after  Sunday. — jlp 
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Bishop  C.  K.  Jebiar  of  the  Mennonite  church  of  In- 
dia studying  God's  Word.  What  does  it  mean  for 
the  church  to  take  the  Bible  seriously?  See  page  7. 
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The  loosed  tresses  of  Luke  7:36-50: 

Her  hair  was  down  and 
her  shame  confirmed 

Simon's  intent  was  to  snub.  The  wom- 
an's was  to  honor.  For  one,  much  was 
forgiven;  for  the  other,  nothing.  Out  of 
shame  came  peace;  out  of  death,  life. 


She  had  bound  her  hair  into  a  tight,  black 
knot.  But  now  the  dark  curling  tresses 
are  loose,  cascading  onto  Jesus'  wet  feet. 
And  all  around  Simon's  dining  room,  the  meal 
turns  to  stone. 

The  trouble  is,  she  is  a  sinner.  Not  a  private 
sinner  with  sins  of  the  heart,  suitable  for  re- 
pentance in  silence  during  Sunday  morning 
confession.  Nor  a  sinner  in  the  general  sense 
that  we  are  all  sinners  saved  by  grace.  She  is  a 
known  sinner,  one  singled  out  by  her  sin,  one 
publicly  shamed  by  sinfulness. 

Since  she  does  not  appear  with  any  stable 
man  by  her  side,  it  is  tempting  (and  titillating) 
for  us  to  imagine  that  her  sin  is  sexual — pros- 
titution or  habitual  unchastity.  But  maybe  it  is 
financial  malfeasance.  She  has  means  enough 
to  buy  perfume  in  alabaster.  The  parable  Jesus 
tells  on  this  occasion  speaks  of  money,  which 
may  be  a  hint.  But  we  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

Jesus  had  come  out  of  the  wilderness  and 
was  starting  to  attract  some  attention.  People 
gathered  to  hear  him  speak.  They  came  to  him 
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With  the  woman,  Jesus  prefigures  the 
rest  of  the  story.  He  says  to  her,  *Your 
sins  are  forgiven. '  That  is  a  glimmering, 
even  a  flooding  of  resurrection  light. 

for  healing.  John  the  Baptist  had  sent  word 
from  his  jail  cell,  wondering  whether  Jesus  was 
the  one  he  had  been  waiting  for.  And  the 
Pharisees  noticed  that  he  ate  and  drank  with 
sinners. 

The  sinner  from  the  city,  the  dark-haired 
weeper,  is  not  doing  her  reputation  any  favors 
by  letting  down  her  hair  onto  Jesus'  feet.  It  is 
an  immodest  act,  an  act  against  morality  and 
dignity,  an  intimate  act  in  a  public  place.  But 
she  has  to  dry  Jesus'  feet;  she  has  cried  all  over 
them.  She  had  come  to  Simon's  house  meaning 
to  honor  Jesus  with  perfume,  a  humble 
anointing  of  the  feet,  dramatic  but  not 
scandalous.  Instead,  her  tears  come,  speaking 
release  from  the  depths  of  her  heart-sickness. 
And  now  her  hair  is  down  and  her  shame 
confirmed. 

She  is  in  exactly  the  wrong  place  for  such  a 
scandal.  It  is  like  the  classic  "running 
down  Main  Street  in  your  underwear"  bad 
dream.  The  house  belongs  to  Simon,  the  Phari- 
see. In  this  house,  the  law  is  observed.  The 
order  of  the  day  is  propriety.  Simon,  of  all 
people,  does  not  make  social  mistakes,  or  sins, 
or  any  other  disruption.  His  fondest  goal  is  to 
live  right  and  thereby  invoke  the  day  of  God's 
kingdom.  The  orderliness  of  his  life,  from 
morality  to  social  grace,  is  cut  from  the  whole 
cloth  of  his  religion. 

Therefore  it  is  no  accidental  omission.  He 
deliberately  snubs  Jesus.  The  lunch  invitation 
is  intended  to  be  a  public  demonstration  of 
Jesus'  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pharisee.  Jesus 
comes  to  eat.  And  Simon  offers  him  no  honor  or 
consideration.  He  gives  him  no  kiss  of  greeting. 
He  offers  him  no  water  to  wash  the  dust  off  his 
feet.  And  if  he  was  really  favorably  impressed 
with  Jesus'  teachings,  he  could  have  given  the 
ordinary  sign  of  anointing  with  oil.  But  he  gives 
nothing. 

Did  the  woman  observe  all  this?  In  any  case, 
her  intent  is  the  opposite  of  Simon's.  She  plans 
to  honor  Jesus.  This  she  does,  and  resourceful- 
ly. When  she  wets  Jesus'  feet  with  her  weeping, 
she  improvises  to  dry  them.  And  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  shameful  drama,  she  manages  to 
complete  her  mission  after  all.  She  perfumes 
his  feet,  and  kisses  them. 

This  resourceful  woman  shows  "great  love." 
But  Simon  thinks,  "If  this  man  were  a  prophet, 
he  would  have  known  who  and  what  kind  of 
woman  this  is  who  is  touching  him — that  she  is 
a  sinner."  For  Simon  it  is  not  love.  It  is  a  mess. 
In  his  house.  At  his  table. 


At  this  point,  Jesus  has  a  chance  to  redeem 
his  own  reputation.  He  was  being  called  "a 
friend  of  sinners."  He  could  show  Simon  that  he 
knows  his  "p's  and  q's,"  a  teacher  who 
understands  the  need  for  respect.  Distance 
himself  from  the  shame.  Tell  the  woman  that  it 
is  all  very  well  to  show  gratitude  but  that  she  is 
really  out  of  line. 

Instead,  Jesus  offers  Simon  this  idea.  Maybe 
the  woman  is  very,  very,  very  grateful.  Like  a 
debtor  who  has  been  forgiven  500  days'  wages. 
Much  more  grateful  than  somebody  who  has 
only  been  forgiven,  say,  a  tenth  of  that  amount. 
What  we  have  here  is  that  "she  has  shown 
great  love.  But  the  one  to  whom  little  is 
forgiven,  loves  little,"  Jesus  notes.  Not  that 
Simon  has  little  to  forgive.  But  how  can  you 
forgive  an  unrepentant  heart  of  stone? 

Then  Jesus  explains  how  it  is  that  they  are 
in  the  presence  of  faith,  not  shame.  "Do  you  see 
this  woman?  I  entered  your  house;  you  gave  me 
no  water  for  my  feet,  but  she  has  bathed  my 
feet  with  her  tears  and  dried  them  with  her 
hair.  You  gave  me  no  kiss,  but  from  the  time  I 
came  in  she  has  not  stopped  kissing  my  feet. 
You  did  not  anoint  my  head  with  oil,  but  she 
has  anointed  my  feet  with  ointment."  Faith,  not 
shame. 

This,  of  course,  becomes  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion in  Jesus'  life.  The  public  shame  of 
this  repentant  sinner  prefigures  the 
public  sinful  shame  of  the  cross,  which  Jesus 
accepts  rather  than  abandon  his  ministry.  And 
then,  with  the  woman,  Jesus  also  prefigures 
the  rest  of  the  story.  He  says  to  her,  "Your  sins 
are  forgiven.  .  .  .  Your  faith  has  saved  you;  go  in 
peace."  Which  is  a  glimmering,  even  a  flooding 
of  resurrection  light.  Out  of  shame,  peace.  Out 
of  shameful  death,  life. 

At  this  point,  Luke's  curtain  drops  on  the 
story.  What  could  possibly  happen  next?  I 
imagine  the  woman  giving  Jesus  a  farewell 
glance  and  leaving  the  house,  not  without 
dignity.  I  imagine  Jesus  offering  a  bit  of  final 
rhetoric  on  his  way  out:  "He  who  has  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear."  And  I  imagine  the  other 
guests  plunging  into  a  tight  knot  of  fervid 
discussion:  "Who  is  this  who  even  forgives 
sins?" 

Vernon  Rempel  is  pastor  of  Community  Menno- 
nite  Church  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  says  the  wom- 
an anointing  Jesus'  feet  is  one  of  his  favorite 
Bible  stories,  on  which  he  has  based  five  or  six 
sermons. 
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On  Sunday  mornings,  at  least: 


Why  is  it  we  still  look  churchy? 


Doesn't  it  seem  that  at  church  we  should 
be  less  guarded?  We're  supposed  to  be  re- 
penting and  praising.  Don't  these  two 
take  an  inordinate  degree  of  honesty? 


by 
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Mi 


"y  brothers  used  to  go  to  church  in  their 
pajamas.  This  happened  on  prayer 
.meeting  nights.  They  could  just  stretch 
out  on  the  benches  and  fall  asleep,  then  get 
carried  home  afterwards  and  tucked  right  into 
their  beds. 

Sunday  mornings,  though,  they  wore  their 
go-to-church  clothes,  and  of  course  the  grown- 
ups were  all  proper  too,  some  of  them  in  plain 
suits  or  flappy  capes  and  dark  nylons  with 
seams. 

A  lot  of  us  Mennonites  say  it  doesn't  matter, 
anymore,  how  we  look.  But  I  don't  think  we 
really  believe  this.  On  Sunday  mornings,  at 
least,  we  still  look  churchy. 

Our  Sunday  faces  have  a  peculiar  regulated 
quality.  We  generally  look  either  happy  or 
grave.  Usually  cheery  is  preferred  over  sober, 
but  in  either  case  there's  a  fixed  measure — the 

level  is  consistent 
and  restrained. 
Have  you  noticed 
this  too?  Happiness 
is  good,  but  not 
hilarity;  serious  is 
okay,  but  not  dour 
or  outright  grumpy 
— and  especially  not 
raging  mad. 

Any  worry  or  con- 
cern displayed  is 
mostly  altruistic, 
pertaining  to  other 
people's  tragedies 
and  pain.  Usually 
we  ourselves  are 
just  fine,  great, 
thank  you.  Personal 
suffering  might  be 
divulged  on  occas- 
ion, but  it's  not  the 
self-inflicted  kind, 
caused  by  our  own 
folly.  Of  course, 
nobody's  paranoid 
either. 

We're  pretty  care- 
ful, aren't  we,  on 
Sunday  mornings? 


(Once  we  get  to  church,  I  mean,  not  in  the  car, 
on  the  way.)  In  Sunday  school,  during  our 
endless  discussions  on  the  various  fine  points  of 
theology,  we're  saying  things  that  make  us  look 
good.  Not  voicing  strange  ideas.  Not  dithering. 
Not  disclosing  our  doubts  and  temptations. 
Isn't  this  true? 

Church  is  for  believers,  right?  So  we're  going 
to  look  pretty  much  convinced,  ourselves,  at 
church  anyway.  Solid  and  established.  We'll  not 
appear  to  be  thinking  anything  too  unsettling.  I 
don't  guess  you've  ever  heard  somebody  say, 
right  out  loud  in  Sunday  school  during  the 
lesson  on  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac,  that  they 
can  hardly  believe  God  told  the  old  man  to  but- 
cher and  roast  his  boy.  That  maybe  this  was 
Abraham's  idea  (weren't  his  neighbors  up  in 
the  hills  doing  baby  sacrifices?);  but  then  with 
that  ram  in  the  bushes,  God  was  able  to  rescue 
him  from  such  a  notion. 

Probably  nobody  ever  thought  this  (out 
loud)  in  your  Sunday  school.  And  what 
about  your  doubts?  And  your  struggles— 
the  inside  battles  with  ambition  and  desire  and 
other  besetting  sins?  How  often  have  you  bared 
your  soul  in  Sunday  school? 

For  me,  anyway,  looking  churchy  takes  its 
toll.  I  even  used  to  get  headaches  on  Sundays. 

There  was  everybody  to  get  ready  in  the 
morning.  Put  on  the  clothes,  and  then  keep  the 
clothes  clean.  (This  was  no  mean  feat,  in  the 
slobbery,  diapery  stages.)  "Don't  get  toothpaste 
on  your  shirt!  Stop  crawling  around  like  that 
on  the  floor!  Don't  go  outside!" 

I  had  to  get  myself  ready  too,  and  this  was 
even  more  complicated. 

At  Sunday  school  everyone  around  me  was 
smiling.  So  I  was  busy  smiling  too,  and  appro- 
priating the  correct  phrases,  theology,  whatev- 
er. 

During  the  worship  service  the  tension  per- 
haps escalated.  The  children  were  sitting  with 
us  now,  and  we  had  to  keep  them  hushed.  "Eat 
your  Cheerios.  Get  out  from  under  that  bench. 
Stop  crying.  Shh."  Without  too  obvious  ani- 
mosity. Around  us  hovered  all  the  faces,  quiet, 
calculated,  holy.  Seemingly  rapt,  whether  or 
not  the  sermon  was  any  good. 

Nobody  ever  got  up  during  church  and  shout- 
ed, "I  can't  stand  this!"  We  all  just  hurried 
home,  afterwards,  and  changed  clothes  real 
fast  and  relaxed  our  face  muscles.  I'd  maybe 
get  a  sick  headache,  myself,  later  on,  if  there 
were  company  dinners  and  other  places  to  go. 

Of  course,  looking  churchy  was  only  a  possi- 
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Can  you  image  us  not  playing 
church  for  a  change?  Actually 
naming  the  sins  we're  sorry 
for.  And  the  ones  we  intend 
to  keep  right  on  committing. 


ble  factor  in  the  Sunday  headache  syndrome;  I 
could  get  headaches  other  days  as  well,  if  I  was 
around  too  many  people  I  needed  to  impress.  (I 
rarely  get  them  now,  and  we  still  go  to  church.) 

And  I  know  this  too:  in  almost  any  public 
place  there  must  be  some  control.  The  contain- 
ment of  thought  and  expression  is  a  precursor 
and  consequence  of  human  civilization.  We 
can't  always  be  saying  what  we  think;  we  have 
to  inhibit  our  wilder  behaviors  and  instincts. 
Probably  we  shouldn't  get  up  and  yell,  except 
at  football  games. 

But  doesn't  it  seem  that  at  church  we  should 
be  less  guarded?  Shouldn't  there  be  less  of  the 
public  posturing,  not  more — as  sometimes 
seems  to  be  the  case  in  our  gatherings?  Aren't 
we  supposed  to  be  praising,  fellowshipping, 
repenting?  Doesn't  this  take  an  inordinate 
degree  of  honesty? 

And  if  we're  not  asking  our  scariest,  most 
troublesome  questions,  how  can  there  be  faith? 

Are  we  maybe  just  playing  church  on  Sun- 
days? 

Can  you  imagine  us  not  playing  church, 
for  a  change?  Actually  naming  the  sins 
we're  sorry  for,  and  the  ones  we  intend  to 
keep  on  committing.  Admitting  our  fears  and 
horrors  (real  or  fancied).  Letting  on  that  it  was 
a  rotten  week  or  just  a  rotten  morning  and 
we're  feeling  inept,  lonely,  faithless,  whatever. 
Being  candid  about  our  serious  theological 
quandaries  and  differences.  Trusting  ourselves 
to  one  another  and  our  heavenly  Father. 

I  guess  this  could  be  pretty  unnerving,  even 
more  unnerving  than  looking  good.  (Maybe  I'd 
start  getting  those  headaches  again.) 
Could  church  happen  like  this? 
Perhaps  going  in  our  everyday  clothes — or 
pajamas — would  help  matters,  some.  Because  I 
don't  think  just  shedding  the  capes  and  plain 
suits  has  gotten  us  anywhere,  if  we're  still 
looking  holier  than  we  really  are. 

Freelance  writer  Shirley  Kurtz  and  her  family 
attend  Pinto  (Md.)  Mennonite  Church,  but  she 
says  they  haven't  worn  their  pajamas  to  a  Sun- 
day morning  worship  service.  Yet. 


"If  I  have  prophetic  powers, 
and  understand  all  mysteries 

and  all  knowledge,  and  if  I 
have  all  faith  so  as  to  remove 

mountains,  but  do  not  have 
love,  I  am  nothing. " 

— 1  Corinthians  13:2,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


Digging  Toward  the  Heart  of 
China  (Nov.  22)  deals  with 
where  China  Educational  Ex- 
change should  place  its  teachers. 
Should  it,  for  example,  continue  to 
place  teachers  at  my  school,  Northeast- 
ern University,  which  "can  get  all  the 
personnel  and  funding"  it  needs?  To  do 
so,  you  report,  would  be  to  continue  "to 
relate  to  China's  middle  class." 

I  support  the  vision  of  CEE  to  "iden- 
tify with  the  increasing  marginalized." 
But  I  also  think  that  CEE  teachers  are 
still  needed  at  universities  like  North- 
eastern. What  I  have  seen  and  heard 
again  here  this  fall  confirms  this  view. 

Right  now  the  university  is  looking 
for — and  so  far  has  not  been  able  to 
find — the  qualified  English  teachers 
from  the  West  that  it  needs  for  the 
coming  spring  semester!  In  my  six 
times  of  teaching  here — Northeastern 
has  not  been  able  to  hire  enough  En- 
glish teachers  from  abroad.  The 
reasons  include  the  fact  that  it  simply 
cannot  compete  with  universities  in 
affluent  countries  like  Japan  in  salary, 
housing,  food,  or  teaching  facilities. 

Certainly  the  university  does  have  a 
growing  and  increasingly  well-trained 
group  of  Chinese  English  teachers.  Yet 
it  continues  to  need  English  teachers 
who  are  native  speakers  of  the  lan- 
guage— for  its  English  majors,  its  grad- 
uate science  and  technology  students, 
and  its  Chinese  English  teachers. 

Should  CEE  "relate  to  China's 
middle  class"?  It  must.  Because  this  is 
a  key  university,  this  "middle  class" 
comes  from  all  over  China,  giving  CEE 
teachers  the  opportunity  to  touch,  in  a 
sense,  the  heart  of  the  whole  country. 
As  the  educated  few  and  the  future 
leaders  of  this  increasingly  powerful 
country,  these  students  need  to  know 
that  there  are  Westerners  who  want 
not  just  to  observe  their  "strange 
customs,"  not  just  to  see  an  exotic 
country,  not  to  be  their  enemies,  but  to 
be  their  friends. 

These  students  are  also  asking 
profound  questions,  and  many  of  them 
are  reading  the  Scriptures.  Hesitant, 
often,  to  find  their  way  through  the 
doors  of  a  church,  they  turn  to  their 
Western  teachers,  at  least  at  first. 
Recently  a  student  told  me  that  he  had 
read  all  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
now  he  had  lots  of  questions.  The  first 
one  was  about  the  book  of  Revelations 
in  particular,  what  the  last  two  chap- 
ters meant! 


Moreover,  the  students  here  truly 
need  all  of  the  English  that  they  can 
learn.  They  need  it  to  pass  exams  in 
order  to  remain  at  the  university.  They 
need  it  to  succeed  in  their  studies, 
research  and  publications,  and  career. 
English  is  our  "cup  of  water"  for  them. 

Perhaps  some  day  this  university 
will  not  need  CEE  to  send  it  English 
teachers.  In  spite  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Chinese  church,  the  students 
and  teachers  here  will  continue,  for  a 
long  time,  to  need  Christian  English 
teachers. 

Thank  you  for  bringing  China  and 
its  Christians  into  the  homes  of 
Christians  in  North  America.  Thank 
you  for  explaining  some  of  the  frus- 
trations and  joys  of  teaching  and  living 
here  as  a  foreigner,  as  well  as  the  rea- 
sons CEEers  have  for  coming.  May 
your  articles  and  editorials  lead  many 
to  pray — and  more  teachers  to  say, 
"send  me." 

Nancy  Lee 

Northeastern  University 
Shenyang,  Liaoning,  China 

In  his  letter  (Dec.  20),  Charles  Burk- 
holder  says  "Amen"  to  A.  J.  Metz- 
ler's  letter  (Oct.  11),  which  states, 
"In  light  of  the  clarity  of  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  on  this  subject 
(homosexuality),  how  can  anyone  take 
a  different  view?" 

This  question  merits  a  response. 
Despairing  of  the  theologians  among 
us  ever  responding,  please  let  this 
farmer  do  so. 

The  view  Metzler  holds  would  make 
sense  if  I  could  be  convinced  that 
homosexuality  were  a  choice.  However, 
I  have  become  convinced  that  homosex- 
uality is  not  a  choice  but  an  orienta- 
tion, an  inborn,  involuntary,  same  sex 
attraction  given  to  some  by  the  Crea- 
tor. Therefore  the  "traditional  view" 
appears  to  me  to  fit  like  square  pegs  in 
round  holes. 

Realizing  a  decade  ago  that  my 
daughter  was  lesbian  placed  me  in  an 
unexpected  and  lonely  position.  I  was 
not  aware  of  any  role  models  for  such 
parents,  and  the  church  appeared 
paralyzed.  After  experiencing  the  ini- 
tial waves  of  pain,  I  charted  my  own 
course.  I  determined  to  read  widely, 
listen  intensely,  think  deeply,  and  cul- 
tivate a  healthy  skepticism  in  order  to 
avoid  arriving  at  conclusions  prema- 
turely. 

I  leaned  heavily  on  Jesus's  words: 


"Seek  and  ye  shall  find;  knock  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you.  .  .  .Ye  shall 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free." 

Now  after  a  decade  of  searching,  I 
can  say  that  I  am  at  peace  with  a  "dif- 
ferent view."  Pegs  and  holes  fit  with 
integrity. 

Clif  Kenagy 

Albany,  Ore. 

Your  editorial  about  focusing  on 
the  right  issues,  We  Are  Not 
Ready  for  Integration  (Dec. 
27),  was  very  meaningful. 

To  further  the  process  of  both  groups 
getting  to  know  one  another,  what  is 
the  possibility  of  Gospel  Herald  and 
The  Mennonite  putting  out  a  joint  issue 
for  about  one  or  two  months?  Each 
publisher  would  take  a  month,  each 
editor  a  month,  split  the  costs  propor- 
tionately, and  let's  see  what  happens! 

Both  periodicals  have  called  for  lead- 
ership to  step  forward.  I  think  this 
would  be  a  positive  step.  I  wouldn't 
have  to  read  two  magazines  which 
have  much  of  the  same  information! 

We  have  been  experiencing  nothing 
but  good  things  as  far  as  integration  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Mennonite  Con- 
ference. 

Clean  Claassen 
Moses  Lake,  Wash. 

An  Open  Letter  to  My  Daughter 
to  Consider  the  Journey  (Jan. 
3).  I  am  a  high  school  senior, 
with  often  too  little  time  for  anything 
beyond  work,  school,  and  studies. 
Attending  public  school,  it  is  so  easy  to 
let  the  day  breeze  by  without  true 
closeness  with  the  Lord.  In  the  course 
of  the  school  year,  life  often  begins  to 
appear  emptier  and  emptier,  until 
something  like  this  anonymous  father's 
loving  invitation  comes  along.  Then  I 
am  reminded  that  it  is  only  through 
constant  growth  in  Christ  that  I  am 
truly  alive. 

I  must  make  the  daily  effort  to  focus 
myself  on  God  and  allow  my  heart  to 
be  permeated  with  the  Spirit.  If  I  am 
turned  toward  a  hundred  different 
things,  the  Spirit  can  only  enter 
through  cracks. 

Thank  you  so  much,  anonymous 
father.  You  spoke  to  my  heart,  and  I 
accept  anew  the  invitation,  which 
Christ  extends  to  us  all. 
Tiffany  Beechy 
Salem,  Ore. 
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READERS  SAY 


Some  Things  We  Just  Don't 
Talk  About  (Jan.  10)  takes  an 
important  first  step  in  what  should 
be  a  long  discussion.  I  say  first  step 
because  the  article  limits  the  issue  by 
framing  its  subject  as  a  male  problem. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  overwhelming 
number  of  customers  of  pornography, 
prostitutes,  and  massage  parlors  are 
men.  I  also  do  not  wish  to  insinuate 
that  women — be  they  the  loved  ones  of 
those  addicted  to  sex  or  those  trapped 
in  the  sex  industry — are  in  any  way  to 
blame  for  the  behavior  of  the  addicts. 

I  do  suggest,  however,  that  not  all 
those  addicted  to  sex  are  men  (hence 
the  term  "nymphomania").  I  also  sug- 
gest that  not  all  unfaithful  men  fre- 
quent prostitutes  and  massage  parlors. 

An  addiction  to  sex  can  be  treated, 
just  like  an  addiction  to  alcohol  or 
other  drugs.  What  makes  sexual  addic- 
tion so  horrible  is  the  unfaithfulness 
involved.  This  unfaithfulness,  this  lack 
of  commitment,  results  in  an  erosion  of 
love  and  trust  that  hurts  men,  women, 
children,  and  communities. 

Such  a  tragedy  cannot  be  marginal- 
ized by  being  cast  as  a  male  problem. 
After  all,  using  this  logic,  most  men 
can  argue  that  since  they  are  not  ad- 
dicted to  sex,  they  don't  need  to  care 
either.  The  problem  affects  us  all,  we 
all  must  be  part  of  the  solution. 
Wayne  Steffen 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Now  Is  the  Time  for  Men  to 
Start  Talking  (Jan.  10).  Ad- 
mitting the  problem  and  then 
talking  and  listening  are  commendable 
"starters."  Though  they  may  not  al- 
ways resolve  addiction,  they  can  often 
bring  answers  of  Spirit-inspired  repen- 
tance and  obedient  walk  in  grace.  This 
is  especially  so  when  Christian  fellow- 
ship is  graced  consistently  with  the 
transcendent  Word  and  work  of  Spirit 
empowerment  in  relation  to  male- 

Pontius'  Puddle 


I  USED  TO  Btl-ltVE 
IN  Tv^E"  COMPLETE" 
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female  monogamy,  fidelity,  and  sexual 
holiness  as  known  through  the  pro- 
phets, Jesus  Christ,  and  his  apostles. 

However,  in  current  American  cul- 
ture, this  may  become  less  and  less 
evident,  for  these  are  times  of  relativ- 
ism and  justification.  Human  sciences 
now  tell  us  that  compared  to  women, 
males  are  genetically  and  culturally 
much  more  libidinous,  are  polygynous, 
and  thus  are  constitutionally  prone  to 
wander. 

So,  rather  than  repentance  and  lov- 
ing obedience,  captivity  to  the  spiritu- 
ality of  a  cultural  consensus  may  easily 
lead  to  claims  that,  since  the  male  is 
created  that  way  and  creation  is  good, 
the  church's  imposition  of  monogamous 
fidelity  on  a  polygynous  libido  may  be 
experienced  as  unfairness.  Talking  and 
listening  with  empathy  might  then 
well  lead  to  a  call  to  the  church  for 
more  personally  sensitive,  less 
exclusive  answers  more  appropriate  to 
this  culture. 

For  those  who  echo  such  mainline 
Protestant  rhetoric — as  justification  for 
both  divorce  and  loving  committed 
same-sex  couples — your  editorial  lan- 
guage about  temptation,  addiction, 
adultery,  and  infidelity  may  seem  ob- 
scurantist, since  it  assumes  boundaries 
which,  for  them,  are  easily  neutralized 
by  new  amoral  findings  of  science. 

But  I  think  your  editorial  is  right  on, 
your  beginning  is  right,  and  your  start- 
ers are  commendable. 

David  A.  Shank 

Sturgis,  Mich. 

Some  Things  We  Just  Don't 
Talk  About  (Jan.  10).  It  has 
been  necessary  to  expose  the 
sexual  sins  for  our  Mennonite  people. 
But  hasn't  several  years  been  long 
enough?  Let's  get  beyond  our  focus  of 
exposing  sin  to  the  remedy  which  is 
Jesus  Christ.  His  blood  "cleanses  us 
from  all  sins"  (1  John  1:7). 


Let's  each  of  us,  man  and  woman, 
take  ownership  of  our  own  sins,  con- 
fess, accept  God's  forgiveness  (and  for- 
give each  other),  daily  seek  his  truth, 
be  obedient,  and  ask  for  his  help  when 
we  face  temptation.  He  gives  victory 
over  each  sinful,  self-centered  thought 
and  act — if  we  want  it.  Jesus,  not  sem- 
nars,  books,  and  more  knowledge  about 
sexual  acts  is  our  solution. 

Ella  May  Miller 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Orchids  to  the  13  Mennonite 
women  in  Supporting  Each 
Other  in  Singleness,  Service, 
and  Counterculture  Values  (Jan. 
10).  Their  sense  of  call,  commitment, 
and  community  is  truly  moving.  May 
their  tribe  increase. 

You  are  also  to  be  commended  for 
printing  Some  Things  We  Just  Don't 
Talk  About  in  the  same  issue.  The 
day  for  openness  about  pornography 
and  other  forms  of  addiction  may  not 
be  here,  but  you  are  aiding  the  dawn! 
Clayton  Swartzentruber 
Harleysville,  Pa. 

I want  to  applaud  the  boldness  and 
truthfulness  of  the  article,  Some 
Things  We  Just  Don't  Talk 
About  (Jan.  10).  But  I  find  it  amazing 
that  in  the  same  issue,  Maurice  S. 
Brubaker  does  not  have  one  good  word 
in  his  letter  for  Promise  Keepers. 
While  untrue,  the  characteristics  for 
membership  that  he  ascribes  to 
Promises  Keepers  (low  self-esteem, 
personal  inadequacy,  fear  of  females, 
and  lack  of  direction  in  one's  life)  are 
often  exactly  why  many  men  disrespect 
women  and  treat  them  unbiblically 
and  as  sex  objects.  So  if  men  with 
these  characteristics  are  attending 
such  events  as  Promise  Keepers,  praise 
God,  because  our  churches  certainly 
aren't  addressing  these  issues  from  a 
biblical  view. 

Promise  Keepers  offers  hope  and 
healing  for  problems  like  addictions 
through  confessing  sin  and  temptation, 
becoming  accountable,  and  praying 
with  our  brothers  for  each  others' 
struggles. 

Wouldn't  it  be  great  if  we  as  Menno- 
nites  would  be  called  again  "People  of 
the  Book"!  That's  what  Promise  Keep- 
ers are.  God  help  us  return  to  such  an 
I  endeavor. 
s       Brad  Bame 
I       Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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A  different  system  of  classification: 


What  does  it  mean  to  take 


the  Bible  seriously? 


Taking  the  Bible  seriously  and  joyfully 
can  unite  us  in  a  time  when  divisions 
and  mergers  have  become  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  dialogue  of  the  church. 

by  Kathleen  Kern 

Martin  E.  Marty  once  wrote  that  he  no 
longer  found  it  useful  to  classify  people 
as  "liberal"  and  "conservative."  Instead 
he  had  begun  to  classify  them  instead  as 
"mean"  and  "non-mean." 

I  stumbled  across  Marty's  editorial  in  The 
Christian  Century  as  a  teenager,  and  it  has 
influenced  the  way  I  have  viewed  disagree- 
ments within  the  church  ever  since.  In  recent 
years,  as  I  have  observed  the  rancor  that  seeps 
out  when  Christians  begin  talking  about  the 
status  of  the  Bible,  I  have  wondered  whether, 
like  Marty,  we  could  shift  the  discussion  to 
different  terms. 

Instead  of  using  words  like  "literal,"  "infalli- 
ble," or  "inerrant,"  I  propose  we  should  begin 
speaking  of  people  who  take  the  Bible  "seri- 
ously" and  those  who  take  it  "nonseriously." 

People  who  have  a  serious  approach  to  the 
Bible  believe  that  the  Bible  contains  God's 
revelation  to  humankind  throughout  the  cen- 
turies, including  the  present  one.  They  look  to 
the  Bible  first  for  answers  to  moral  or  ethical 
questions.  People  who  take  the  Bible  seriously 
believe  that  all  worship  services  should  have  a 
biblical  basis.  They  believe  sermons  not 
grounded  in  the  Bible  do  not  minister  to  people 
as  well  as  sermons  that  do. 

People  who  take  the  Bible  seriously  look  for 
opportunities  to  understand  it  better. 
They  do  not  fear  disagreements  between 
people  over  the  meaning  of  a  certain  passage. 
When  such  disagreements  occur,  people  who 
take  the  Bible  seriously  read  further 
commentary  on  the  passage,  or  ask  someone 
who  has  more  knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  help 
them.  They  know  the  Bible  has  survived  many 
centuries  of  human  investigation.  They  know 
the  bizarre  interpretations  of  Scripture  will  not 
outlast  abiding  scriptural  truths. 

People  who  do  not  take  the  Bible  seriously 
look  to  other  sources  first  when  they  need  to 
form  opinions — whether  that  source  is  Hal 
Lindsay  or  Jim  Wallis.  They  want  to  know 


what  Charles  Swindoll  or  Ron  Sider  believes 
the  Bible  says  about  a  particular  issue,  but  they 
do  not  bother  looking  up  the  passage  them- 
selves. 

People  who  do  not  take  the  Bible  seriously 
prefer  worship  services  that  evoke  a  certain 
feeling  to  worship  based  on  the  Word.  People 
who  do  not  take  the  Bible  seriously  prefer  ser- 
mons based  on  issues  rather  than  Scripture. 
They  want  to  hear  political  positions  articu- 
lated. They  use  the  Bible  to  shore  up  their  posi- 
tion, instead  of  reading  what  the  text  says  and 
then  deciding  whether  they  can  apply  it  to  a 
current  situation. 

People  who  do  not  take  the  Bible  seriously 
find  themselves  unwilling  to  say,  "The  Bible 
does  not  specifically  speak  to  this  issue."  In- 
stead they  manipulate  words  and  take  them 
out  of  context  to  support  their  opinions. 

People  can  take  the  Bible  seriously  but  not 
literally.  They  may  believe  that  the  book  of 
Jonah  was  written  to  teach  people  important 
truths  like,  "You  can't  run  away  from  God,"  or 
"God  can  forgive  people  whom  we  believe  are 
beyond  redemption"  rather  than  to  describe  an 
actual  event. 

These  same  people,  however,  may  turn  to 
the  Bible  daily  as  they  struggle  to 
maintain  Christian  relationships  within 
their  families,  workplaces,  or  churches.  They 
may  make  decisions  that  require  considerable 
sacrifice  on  their  part  (e.g.,  breaking  off  a 
romantic  relationship  with  a  non-Christian, 
reaching  out  to  those  whom  other  people  have 
rejected)  because  their  serious  belief  in  the 
Bible  compels  them  to  do  so. 

People  can  take  the  Bible  literally  but  not 
seriously.  These  people  may  believe  that  an 
actual  large  fish  swallowed  the  prophet  Jonah, 
keeping  him  in  its  belly  for  three  days  until  it 
regurgitated  him.  However,  they  may  also  seek 
to  manipulate  and  control  people,  sometimes 
even  using  the  Bible  to  justify  treating  others 
spitefully.  They  may  cheat  on  their  income  tax 
and  spouses.  They  may  lie,  gossip,  boast,  etc. 

In  short,  they  take  the  stand  that  everything 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  happened  literally,  but 
they  do  not  apply  the  truth  of  the  Bible  to  their 
personal  behavior.  They  do  not  remember  that 
all  the  "law  and  the  prophets"  hang  on  loving 
God  and  loving  their  neighbors  (Matt.  22:37- 
40). 

People  can  take  the  Bible  both  literally  and 
seriously.  They  may  believe  that  the  story  hap- 
pened as  described  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  but 
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Automated  voice-mail  system 
runs  prayer  chain  for  church 

Bigmouth,  an  automated  voice-mail 
system,  operates  a  prayer  chain  for 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Gozaburg,  Neb. 
The  system,  designed  for  telemarketing 
appeals,  "is  a  great  ministry  tool,"  said 
pastor  Tim  Burke,  because  it  assures 
that  prayer  requests  and  updates  faith- 
fully are  passed  along  the  chain. 
Church  members  make  requests,  which 
are  passed  along  the  60-person  chain. 

Formerly,  the  chain  broke  down 
when  no  one  was  home  or  the  request 
was  accidentally  altered,  Burke  said. 
But  with  Bigmouth  everyone  receives 
the  same  message  and  it  is  pro- 
grammed to  call  back  if  no  one  an- 
swers.— National  &  International  Reli- 
gion Report 

No  Christians  in  Chechnya 

The  war-engulfed  region  of  Chech- 
nya is  almost  entirely  populated  by 
Muslims,  and  no  known  Christian 
churches  or  missionaries  are  located 
there,  according  to  David  Hargrove  of 
mission  group  AD  2000  and  Beyond.  At 


this  time,  there  is  no  Chechen  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  according  to 
Wycliffe  Bible  Translators.— NIRR 

'Death  with  Dignity'  law 
blocked  in  Oregon  courts 

Oregon's  assisted  suicide  law  was 
blocked  from  taking  effect  until  a  court 
decides  if  it  is  constitutional.  A  federal 


judge  in  Eugene  upheld  a  preliminary 
injunction  against  Measure  16,  which 
voters  had  approved  51  percent  to  49 
percent.  The  law  would  have  allowed  pa- 
tients to  request  a  prescription  for  lethal 
doses  of  medicine  if  two  doctors  agreed 
they  had  less  than  six  months  to  live.  A 
doctors'  group  and  a  pro-life  group  sued 
to  block  the  measure. — NIRR 


Quotable: 

Former  editor  Omar  Eby  once  com- 
pared the  Mennonite  Church  to  a  don- 
key, relates  outgoing  editor  Janet 
Kreider  in  the  May  1994  issue  of  Mis- 
sionary Messenger,  the  publication  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions. 

"The  Mennonite  Church  is  my  vehi- 
cle, my  means  of  conveyance  for  get- 
ting about  to  tell  people  of  Jesus.  .  .  . 
In  using  my  Mennonite  donkey  to  tell 
people  of  Jesus,  I  have  to  constantly 
keep  an  eye  on  him.  Occasionally  he 
pokes  his  long  face  in  where  there  is 
no  reason.  People  are  sometimes  dis- 
tracted from  my  message  by  his  bray- 
ing. They  are  curious,  want  to  pet 


him,  ask  ridiculous  questions  about 
his  pedigree,  and  want  to  commer- 
cialize his  habits  and  the  few  tricks 
he  has  learned.  .  .  . 

"While  I  love  my  Mennonite  don- 
key, I  do  not  put  my  faith  in  him.  My 
faith  is  in  Jesus.  Thus, 
if  my  donkey  should  ^^V*"^ 
get  hoof  and  mouth 
disease,  bloat,  break 
two  legs,  or  collapse 
under  me,  I  am  not 
necessarily  destroyed, 
because  I  did  not  place 
my  complete  confi- 
dence in  him." 


4h 


What  does  it  mean  to  take  the  Bible  seriously? 


(continued 
from  page  7) 


they  also  measure  their  behavior  and  morals 
against  what  the  Bible  says.  They  earnestly 
seek  to  live  up  to  the  standards  they  find 
there  and  take  the  command  to  love  their 
neighbors  both  literally  and  seriously. 

Finally,  people  can  take  the 
Bible  neither  seriously  nor 
literally.  This  category  would 
include  most  of  the  secular 
population  and  an  unfortunate- 
ly large  number  of  Christians  as 
well.  They  may  think  they  have 
something  in  common  with 
Christians  whose  serious  ap- 
proach to  the  Bible  has  led  them 
to  a  position  that  some  would 
call  socially  "liberal."  In  reality, 
the  "liberal"  who  takes  the  Bible 
seriously  has  more  in  common 
with  a  "fundamentalist"  who 
takes  the  Bible  seriously  than 
with  a  liberal  who  does  not. 
We  can  squeeze  people  into 


categories  only  so  far,  of  course.  Just  as  most 
people  are  not  "mean"  or  "non-mean"  all  the 
time,  most  people  follow  through  on  their 
serious  approach  to  the  Bible  on  some 
occasions  more  than  others.  I  offer  the 
categories  more  as  a  way  to  promote 
discussion  between  Bible-believing  Christians 
of  all  types  than  as  an  absolute  system  of 
classification. 

When  doctrinal  matters  threaten  to  rupture 
the  church,  I  believe  that  those  who  cherish 
the  Bible,  believe  in  its  revelation,  and  honest- 
ly seek  to  walk  in  its  ways  can  join  forces. 
Taking  the  Bible  both  seriously  and  joyfully 
can  unite  us  in  a  time  when  divisions  and 
mergers  have  become  an  important  part  of 
church  dialogue. 

Kathleen  Kern  lives  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Rochester  Area  Mennonite 
Fellowship.  She  has  written  for  Builder,  Adult 
Bible  Study  Guide,  and  Foundation  Series  for 
Youth. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


New  stewardship  project  gains  director; 
project  to  follow  up  teachings  on  firstfruits 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBCM) — "Many  North 
American  Mennonites  have  been  accul- 
turated  to  believe  that  the  stewardship 
of  our  personal  material  and  financial 
resources  is  a  very  private  matter,"  says 
Ron  Loeppky  of  the  Conference  of  Men- 
nonites in  Canada  (CMC).  "I  believe 
Mark  Vincent  will  be  able  to  help  us  as 
we  seek  new  ways  of  applying  faith  con- 
cepts to  the  stewardship  of  money." 

Vincent,  currently  staff  person  for 
the  Indiana-Michigan  Mennonite 
Conference  at  Amigo  Centre,  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  has  been  hired  to  direct  the  first 
joint  General  Conference/Mennonite 
Church  stewardship  education  project. 

Sponsored  by  CMC,  Mennonite  Mu- 
tual Aid,  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries  (MBCM),  and 
the  General  Conference  Division  of 
General  Services,  the  Long-Term  Stew- 
ardship Cultivation  Project  will  provide 
Mennonite  congregations  with  a  multi- 
year  process  and  practices  for  strength- 
ening stewardship  conviction. 

MEDA  wins  grant  to  help 

Winnipeg,  Man.  (MEDA)— The  Cana- 
dian government  has  approved  a  grant 
of  $3.8  million  (Can.)  to  expand  the 
Russia  program  of  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates  (MEDA). 

The  grant,  from  the  Canadian  De- 
partment of  External  Affairs,  will  en- 
able MEDA  to  develop  a  business  incu- 
bator and  credit  program  in  Ze- 
lenograd,  just  outside  Moscow. 

MEDA  has  worked  with  the  evolving 
Russian  business  environment  since 
1990.  "Lack  of  credit  and  space  are  key 
obstacles  listed  by  emerging  Russian 
entrepreneurs,"  says  Christopher 
Shore,  manager  of  MEDA's  Russia  pro- 
gram. 

The  business  incubator  will  lease 
space  to  up  to  30  businesses  at  one  time 
for  a  period  of  up  to  three  years.  Rent 
will  be  subsidized  at  first,  reaching 
market  rates  sometime  after  two  years. 

Another  component  of  the  grant  is  $1 
million  in  capital  for  MEDA's  credit  pro- 
gram. The  project  will  experiment  with 
new  forms  of  credit  delivery  mech- 
anisms, including  leasing  companies, 
credit  unions,  or  cooperative  banks.  The 
grant  also  includes  further  support  for 
the  management  training  component  of- 
fered through  MEDA's  partner,  the  As- 
sociation of  Christians  in  Business. 

By  applying  its  Small  Business  De- 
velopment Program  methodology  to  the 


"For  the  Mennonite  Church,  this 
project  will  be  a  follow-up  to  several 
years  of  teachings  about  firstfruits  liv- 
ing," notes  MBCM  executive  secretary 
Everett  J.  Thomas.  "Lynn  Miller  has 
been  on  the  road  since  early  1992  as 
Firstfruits  Teacher  for  Vision  95.  When 
he  concludes  that  assignment  next  Sep- 
tember, we  want  to  have  a  new  initia- 
tive that  will  continue  to  challenge  us 
in  our  stewardship  convictions." 

The  project  will  last  five  years,  with 
the  first  years  discerning  a  theology  of 
money  for  the  Mennonite  church,  and 
then  developing  appropriate  resources 
and  curricula.  The  four  sponsoring 
agencies  each  contribute  financially  to 
the  project,  and  each  agency  is  repre- 
sented on  a  steering  committee  which 
guides  the  director  in  his  work. 

The  project  is  designed  to  bring  to- 
gether the  different  agencies  and  many 
different  voices  currently  providing  re- 
sources and  articulating  messages 
about  money.  This  includes  those  who 

Russian  businesses 

project,  MEDA  expects  to  not  only 
strengthen  businesses,  build  assets, 
and  create  jobs,  but  also  develop  a 
sustainable  credit  institution  oriented 
to  the  support  of  local  businesses. 


Mark 
Vincent 


are  teaching  stewardship  in  congrega- 
tions, teachers  from  the  Mennonite 
seminaries,  and  development  officers 
for  church  agencies. 

During  the  first  phase  of  the  project, 
Vincent  will  be  responsible  to  help  these 
spokespersons  agree  on  what  Menno- 
nites in  North  America  believe  and 
should  teach  about  money.  After  consen- 
sus has  been  formed,  the  project  will 
launch  a  three-year  Stewardship  Culti- 
vation Project  in  all  General  Conference 
and  Mennonite  Church  congregations. 

Initially,  project  offices  will  be  locat- 
ed at  the  Institute  of  Mennonites  Stud- 
ies on  the  campus  of  Associated  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Vincent  will  begin  part-time  May  1, 
and  then  full-time  Sept.  1. 


One  Anabaptist  killed  in  Kobe  earthquake 


Scottdale,  Pa. — Only  one  Anabap- 
tist in  Kobe,  Japan,  was  killed  in  the 
devastating  Jan.  17  earthquake,  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  the  General 
Conference  (GC)  Commission  on 
Overseas  Mission,  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Missions/Service  office,  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

A  Mennonite  Brethren  (MB)  family 
lost  their  college-age  son,  Wataru 
Mori,  who  was  killed  when  his  two- 
story  apartment  building  collapsed  on 
him  as  he  slept  in  his  first  floor  room. 

Church  buildings  owned  by  three 
GC-related  congregations  and  26  MB 
groups  in  the  Osaka  area  came 
through  the  catastrophe  with  no  major 
damage.  A  number  of  MB  families  lost 
their  bomes,  however,  while  the  hous- 
es of  others  sustained  major  damage. 

The  Japan  MB  Conference  has  set 
up  a  disaster  relief  center  in  a  church 
near  the  eastern  edges  of  areas  that 
were  hard  hit.  Also,  teams  of  volun- 
teers— mostly  young  adults — are  rid- 


ing bicycles  and  motorcycles  into  areas 
where  cars  cannot  pass,  acting  as  mes- 
sengers and  delivering  supplies. 

Coordinating  the  relief  activities  in 
Japan  is  Michio  Ohno,  director  of  the 
Japan  Mennonite  Emergency  Relief 
Committee  in  Tokyo. 

MCC  and  Mennonite  Disaster  Ser- 
vice have  offered  $20,000  (U.S.)  in 
emergency  funding.  Also,  Kazuo  Aka- 
matsu,  a  Japanese  exchange  person 
who  is  midway  through  a  one  year  as- 
signment with  MDS,  is  planning  to 
return  to  Japan  to  assist  in  relief  ef- 
forts. During  the  past  six  months  he 
has  worked  with  MDS  in  Los  Angeles 
following  the  earthquake  there. 

While  Mennonite  groups  in  Asia  are 
interested  in  helping,  the  greatest  need 
is  volunteers  who  speak  Japanese. 
First  priority  is  care  of  survivors; 
cleanup  and  reconstruction  will  follow. 

Financial  contributions  for  Kobe  re- 
lief may  be  sent  to  MCC,  project  num- 
ber 5710-2000.— Cathleen  Hockman 
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Daughter  brings  Martin  Luther  King's 
legacy  to  audience  at  Goshen  College 


Goshen,  Ind.  (GC) — Martin  Luther 
King  Day  should  be  a  day  to  continue, 
not  just  commemorate,  the  work  of  civil 
rights,  Yolanda  King  told  an  audience 
at  Goshen  College. 

"My  father  would  be  disturbed  if  his 
day  was  a  day  of  rest  and  relaxation," 
the  oldest  daughter  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner  said  during  a  chapel  ser- 
vice. "It's  a  day  of  service,  not  shopping. 
It's  a  day  on,  not  off." 

An  actress,  producer,  and  activist, 
Yolanda  King  was  the  featured  guest  at 
a  college  study  day  Jan.  17.  Day  classes 
were  canceled  so  students,  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  community  residents  could 
participate  in  a  variety  of  activities 
under  the  theme,  "Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.:  Looking  Back,  Looking  Forward." 

The  pursuit  of  civil  rights  in  the 
United  States  sparked  movements 
against  war  and  in  favor  of  the  rights  of 
women,  senior  citizens,  and  the  dis- 
abled as  well  as  for  freedom  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  democracy  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  King  said. 

"They  saw  through  the  struggle  of 
African-Americans  that  if  they  orga- 
nized they  could  make  some  change." 
When  the  Berlin  Wall  fell  in  1989,  the 
crowd  sang  "We  Shall  Overcome,"  she 
said. 

Still,  Langston  Hughes'  phrase  "a 
dream  deferred"  fits  today  as  well  as 
the  day  40  years  ago  when  Rosa  Parks 
"chose  to  stand  up  by  remaining  seat- 
ed," King  said.  Segregation  today  may 
seem  like  "misty  eyed  visions  from  a 
horror  movie,  or  a  TV  ministries"  to 
most  of  her  audience,  King  admitted, 
but  while  Jim  Crow  is  dead,  his  "more 
sophisticated  first-born  son,  J.  Crow 


While  Jim  Crow  is  dead,  his  "more  sophisticated  first-born  son,  J.  Crow  Esquire," 
is  very  much  alive,  Yolanda  King  said  in  her  presentation  at  Goshen  College. 


Esquire,"  is  very  much  alive.  To  illus- 
trate this,  King  pointed  out  that  de- 
spite technological  miracles  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity  for  a  few  "that 
amounts  to  gluttony,"  the  United 
States  has  the  highest  illiteracy  rate 
and  one  of  the  highest  school  dropout 
rates  of  the  industrialized  world. 
"Hunger  is  a  fact  of  life  for  20  million 
Americans,"  she  said. 

Drug  addiction  will  exist  as  long  as 
young  people  can't  get  a  good  job  and  a 
quality  education,  King  added.  "It's  as 
simple,  and  I  guess  as  difficult,  as  that." 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  knew  that, 
she  said,  which  is  why  he  spent  the  last 
months  of  his  life  working  for  an  eco- 


Seven  types  of  Mennonites  meet  in  Mexico  City 


Mexico  City  (MBM) — Representa- 
tives from  seven  groups  of  North  Amer- 
ican and  Mexican  Mennonites  met  Nov. 
3-6  in  Mexico  City  for  "a  time  of  assess- 
ment and  review,"  according  to  Allan 
Yoder,  director  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  Mexico  City. 

Representatives  heard  from  the  four 
church  planting  teams  now  working  in 
Mexico  City  that  four  new  churches 
have  been  started  in  the  last  two  years. 
Those  four  churches  have  more  than  20 
cell  groups,  with  a  total  of  more  than 
200  people  attending. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  meeting, 
Yoder  explains,  was  the  restructuring 
of  the  Comite  Unido  de  Mission 


Anabautista  (CUMA).  "We  now  have  a 
system  which  can  better  facilitate  local 
initiative  and  decision  making." 

CUMA  hosted  the  gathering,  which 
was  the  third  consultation  of  its  kind. 
CUMA's  North  American  partner  is  the 
Coalition  by  Anabaptists  for  Mission  in 
Mexico  (CAMM). 

Member  agencies  of  CAMM  include 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Commission  on  Over- 
seas Mission,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, Franconia  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence, Eastern  Mennonite  Missions, 
Mennonite  Brethren  Missions/Service, 
and  the  Evangelical  Mennonite  Church 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — Katie  Kreider 


nomic  as  well  as  a  social  revolution.  He 
was  assassinated  in  1968,  while  orga- 
nizing garbage  workers  in  Memphis. 
"He  realized  the  freedom  to  go  any- 
where you  want  means  nothing  if  you 
can't  afford  to  go,"  Yolanda  King  said. 

King  planned  a  new  march  on  Wash- 
ington to  negotiate  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  again  resort  to  nonviolent 
civil  disobedience  if  necessary,  for  bet- 
ter jobs  and  wages  for  the  have-nots, 
his  daughter  said.  "That  was  the  last 
dream.  If  you  understood  how  danger- 
ous that  dream  is,  then  perhaps  you 
understand  why  the  bullet  came." 

Each  of  us  must  start  with  ourselves 
to  change  the  world,  King  stressed. 
Everyone,  parents  and  children,  hus- 
bands and  wives,  must  practice  love, 
forgiveness,  and  nonviolence  in  all 
relationships.  Nonviolence  is  not  sim- 
ply smiling  in  the  face  of  oppression, 
she  said;  "that's  masochism." 

Each  person  must  recognize  and  look 
beyond  their  own  preconceptions  about 
others.  "No  one  is  exempt  from  the  in- 
fluences of  sexism,  racism,  and  ste- 
reotypes," she  added.  Quoting  her  fa- 
ther, she  said,  "either  we  will  learn  to 
live  together  as  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
we  will  perish  together  as  fools." 

Yolanda  King  is  the  founder  of 
Christian  Theatre  Artists  and  cofound- 
ing  director  of  NUCLEUS,  a  company 
of  performing  artists  that  tours  high 
schools,  colleges,  churches,  and  com- 
munities.— Wayne  Steffen 
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Missions  leader  sees  hope  in  South  Africa, 
growing  cynicism  at  home  in  North  America 


Elkhart,  Ind. — In  his  first  visit  to  his 
native  South  Africa  since  last  April's 
first  wholly  democratic  elections,  presi- 
dent Stanley  Green  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  saw  "the  sunshine  of 
hope  that  you  can  have  a  society  that 
will  not  be  governed  by  fear  and  hostili- 
ty and  bitterness." 

The  atmosphere  remained  free  of  the 
tensions  Green  experienced  in  South 
Africa. 

"It  was  a  sacred  moment  to  step  off 
the  plane  in  Cape  Town  with  the  real- 
ization that  a  whole  new  reality  had 
been  birthed  in  South  Africa.  It  was  not 
the  same  country  that  I  had  left," 
Green  said  of  his  December  visit  to  the 
African  continent. 

"[There  were  new]  opportunities  that 
had  been  denied  because  of  skin  pig- 
mentation. ...  I  was  able  to  go  with 
friends  to  visit  a  number  of  places  with- 
out feeling  I  was  flouting  existing  laws 
or  feeling  my  presence  was  called  into 
question." 

That  atmosphere,  however,  provided 
a  contrast  for  what  Green  now  wit- 
nesses in  North  America.  Green,  who 
has  been  called  "an  overseas  mission- 
ary to  North  America,"  sees  U.S.  Chris- 
tians giving  into  the  despair,  bitter- 
ness, and  cynicism  many  South 
Africans  have  overcome. 

"The  religious  environment  is  differ- 
ent in  South  Africa.  For  the  church  to 


speak  in  the  public  arena  is  expected.  It 
has  not  lost  its  moral  credibility  and  its 
spiritual  authority,  perhaps,  precisely 
because  the  church  was  cast  in  a  role 
where  it  had  to  speak  the  prophetic 
word  of  God  to  a  political  system  that 
flouted  the  righteousness  of  God,"  he 
said.  "By  contrast,  in  North  America 
the  church  has  lost  its  very  authority 
and  its  voice  in  the  public  square." 

Green's  comments  may  puzzle  some 
observers.  They  came  days  after  the 
Republican  party  took  control  of  Con- 
gress for  the  first  time  in  more  than  40 
years.  That  change  came  from  an  elec- 
tion in  which  the  Christian  Coalition 
and  other  groups  were  credited  for  im- 
pacting the  election's  outcome. 

But  Green  said  the  church's  role  in 
the  political  realm  represents  some- 
thing different  from  getting  one's 
candidates  into  office. 

"[The  church  in  North  America]  still 
retains  the  ability  to  influence  the  way 
parts  of  its  constituency  will  vote,  but 
often  it  is  defined  in  very  narrowly  par- 
tisan terms,"  he  said.  "Politics — or  po- 
litical interests  and  sympathies — seem 
to  be  driving  the  choices  that  Chris- 
tians or  other  people  in  the  religious 
arena  are  making,  rather  than  Chris- 
tians speaking  truth  to  politics  and 
calling  for  an  agenda  that  represents  a 
prophetic  challenge  to  the  political  sys- 
tem of  our  time." — Tom  Price 


Bicyclists  log  28,000+ 
miles    for  hospital. 

Nazareth,  Israel.  (MBM) — 
Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions worker  Robert  Mar- 
tin (right)  and  his  son 
Craig  pose  Nov.  10  before 
a  new  border  crossing  be- 
tween Israel  and  Jordan. 
Robert,  Craig,  and  116 
others  rode  240  miles 
from  Nazareth  to  Jeru- 
salem to  raise  money  for 
Nazareth  Hospital,  where 
Martin  is  an  administra- 
tor. They  stopped  at 
Sheik  Hussein  Bridge 
which  opened  recently  as 
a  part  of  the  new  peace 
agreements  between  Is- 
rael and  Jordan. 


Phoenix  area  Mennonite  churches 

made  more  than  200  Christmas  gift,:  ihi 
year  to  share  with  Navajo  children.  The 
effort  was  organized  by  Inez  Unruh,  who 
serves  as  a  volunteer  coordinator  between 
these  churches  and  the  Mennonite 
ministries  on  the  Navajo  reservat  ion. 

Sunnyslope  Church  filled  36  Christmas 
bags  for  children  under  age  10  who  partici- 
pate in  the  Waterless  Mesa  Fellowship. 
Adult  and  youth  Sunday  school  classes  of 
Trinity  Church  prepared  gifts  for  Upper 
Room  Church.  Good  Shepherd  Church  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Trinity  Church 
prepared  60  gifts  for  the  Blue  Gap  Church. 
Emmanuel  Church  provided  the  15  gifts  for 
the  Inter-tribal  Fellowship  in  Phoenix.  And 
Koinonia  Church  supplied  presents  for 
Black  Mountain  Church.  Unruh  and  Verda 
Albrecht  delivered  the  packages  Dec.  10-11, 
sharing  in  the  worship  experiences  of  many 
of  the  Navajos. — Ray  Horst 

Ten  people  departed  for  the  West  Bank 
Jan.  29,  aiming  to  support  people  strug- 
gling against  land  confiscation  and  settle- 
ment expansion  in  or  around  Jerusalem 
and  Bethlehem.  Palestinians  have  solicited 
international  support  as  Israeli  settlement 
has  increased  in  the  occupied  territories. 
For  example,  in  al-Khader  near  Bethlehem, 
the  Israeli  Housing  Ministry  has  issued  to 
Jewish  settlers  500  home  permits.  Palestin- 
ian residents  in  the  area  who  legally  own 
the  land  have  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
obtain  these  same  permits  for  years. 

The  following  people  will  participate  in  a 
Christian  Peacemaker  Team  delegation  for 
two  weeks:  Ruth  Buxman,  Dinuba,  Calif.; 
Peggy  Gish,  Athens,  Ohio;  Cliff  Kindy,  North 
Manchester,  Ind.;  John  Klassen,  Kitchener, 
Ont.;  Russ  Leinbach,  Paoli,  Ind.;  Earl  John- 
son, San  Leandro,  Calif.;  Doug  Pritchard, 
Toronto,  Ont.;  Ethel  Umble,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Two  team  members — Kathleen  Kern  from 
Webster,  N.Y.,  and  Wendy  Lehman,  Kidron, 
Ohio — will  stay  on  for  two  months. 

The  leading  trade  magazine  of  the 

book  publishing  industry  in  the  United 
States,  Publishers  Weekly,  carries  a 
prominent  review  of  a  Herald  Press  book  in 
its  Jan.  9  issue,  according  to  director  Paul 
M.  Schrock. 

Surrounded  by  reviews  of  What  Do  Jews 
Believe?  and  The  Recovering  Catholic  is  a 
strongly  positive  review  of  Paul  M. 
Lederach's  Daniel,  part  of  the  Believers 
Church  Bible  Commentary  series.  "Leder- 
ach,  a  trained  seminarian,  eschews  the 
sensationalistic  features  of  most  popular 
Daniel  commentaries,"  the  reviewer  notes. 
"A  biblically  oriented,  pacifist  Mennonite 
he  holds  that  Daniel  was  written  for  two 
basic  reasons,  neither  of  them  having  to  do 
with  a  detailed  account  of  the  future.  .  .  . 

"Amply  annotated,  this  is  a  readable 
work  from  a  scholar  with  a  real  flair  for 
storytelling." 
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In  mysteries  and  histories,  Amish  and  Mennonites  appear  in  popular  fiction 


Scottdale,  Pa. — You've  heard  about 
the  Ellie  series  by  Mary  Christner 
Borntrager  (Herald  Press).  Then 
there's  Roseanna  of  the  Amish  by 
Joseph  Warren  Yoder  (Pyramid  Publi- 
cations, 1973)  and  Yonie  Wondernose 
by  Marguerite  De  Angeli  (Trumpet 
Club,  1990). 

But  did  you  know  in  one  Nancy  Drew 
mystery  the  sleuth  makes  her  way  to 
the  land  of  the  Amish  (perhaps  even  in 
her  red  convertible)? 

In  The  Witch  Tree  Symbol  by  Car- 
olyn Keene  (Grosset  &  Dunlap,  1975), 
an  unusual  hex  sign  leads  girl  detective 
Nancy  Drew  to  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
country  in  pursuit  of  a  thief  who  stops 
at  nothing  to  get  rid  of  her.  It's  just  one 
of  several  Amish  and  Mennonite  "sight- 
ings" in  contemporary  popular  fiction. 

Following  in  the  detective  genre  is 
Too  Many  Crooks  Spoil  the  Broth  (Dou- 
bleday,  1994)  by  Tamar  Myers,  subti- 
tled: "A  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Mystery 
with  Recipes." 

Okay,  so  the  storyline  is  just  a  bit 
thin,  but  Magdalena  Yoder,  proprietor 
of  the  PennDutch  Inn  (Somerset  Coun- 
ty, Pa.)  is  no  ordinary  detective.  She 
and  her  sister  Susannah  run  an  up- 
scale bed-and-breakfast  for  East  Coast 
yuppies  interested  in  cross-cultural 
experiences  (for  a  slightly  higher  fee, 
guests  at  the  PennDutch  Inn  can  opt 
for  the  Amish  Lifestyle  Option  Plan 


whereby  they  agree  to  clean  their  own 
rooms  since  "work  is  good!"). 

Their  peaceful  lives  are  disrupted  by 
weekend  guests  intent  on  murdering 
each  other;  it's  up  to  Magdalena  (who 
has  an  IQ  of  146  and  was  poised  to  skip 
two  grades  in  elementary  school  until 
her  mother  saw  fit  to  instill  in  her  in- 
stead the  virtues  of  humility)  to  sort  it 
all  out. 

In  a  more  serious  vein,  James  Mich- 
ener  casts  a  Mennonite  writer  as  the 
main  character  in  his  1991  book,  The 
Novel  (Random  House).  Michener's 
Centennial  (1974)  tells  the  story  of  Levi 
Zendt — a  fictional,  mid- 19th  century 
"strictly  reared  Mennonite"  shunned  by 
his  Lancaster  County  community  be- 
fore he  sets  off  for  the  Oregon  Trail. 

Zendt  stays  in  Pennsylvania  long 
enough  for  Michener  to  make  a  few 
observations  about  Mennonites.  "Men- 
nonite women  in  particular  were  gifted 
at  selling;  they  knew  to  the  penny  what 
they  could  demand  of  a  customer,  giv- 
ing him  in  turn  such  a  good  bargain 
that  he  was  likely  to  come  back,"  he 
notes.  And:  "As  with  any  self-respect- 
ing Lancaster  farm  the  barn  was  six 
times  the  size  of  the  house,  for  Amish 
and  Mennonite  farmers  understood 
priorities." 

In  The  Robber  Bride  (Doubleday, 
1993),  Margaret  Atwood  also  comments 
on  Mennonite  farming  traditions.  The 


Leaders  of  two  women's  groups  meet.  Goshen,  Ind.  (WMSC)— It  wasn't  all 
work!  Leaders  from  the  Women's  Missionary  and  Service  Commission  (WMSC) 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  Women  in  Mission  (WM)  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  enjoyed  a  playful  break  from  their  three-day  meeting 
this  past  fall.  Executives  of  the  churchwide  women's  organizations  of  the  two 
denominations  met  together  Oct.  13-15  to  become  acquainted  and  discuss  com- 
mon concerns  and  possible  integration  of  the  two  groups.  They  also  approved 
preliminary  plans  for  the  joint  assembly  next  July  in  Wichita,  Kan. 


grandfather  of  her  character,  Charis, 
grew  up  Mennonite:  "They  wouldn't  use 
anything  newfangled,  they  kept  to 
themselves,  they  were  good  farmers. 
You  could  always  tell  a  Mennonite 
farm  because  they  farmed  right  to  the 
edges  of  the  fields.  Also,  they  didn't 
hold  with  war.  They  wouldn't  fight.  'In 
wartime  they  aren't  too  popular,'  [said 
Charis'  grandmother]." 

But  an  Anabaptist  serves  as  a  mili- 
tary chaplain  in  Joseph  Heller's  Catch- 
22  (first  published  in  1961).  The  chap- 
lain struggles  with  a  nagging  sense  of 
inadequacy,  and  suspects  a  fellow  offi- 
cer's irritating  habit  of  calling  him  "Fa- 
ther" is  "just  another  of  Colonel  Korn's 
methods  of  taunting  him  because  he 
was  only  an  Anabaptist." 

A  Mennonite  doctor  appears  in  John 
Updike's  Of  the  Farm  (1965),  and  a 
group  of  Mennos  pass  through  town  in 
Harper  Lee's  classic  To  Kill  a  Mocking- 
bird (1960).  "Yonder's  some  Menno- 
nites," one  child  character  observes. 
"They  don't  have  buttons.  .  .  .  They've 
all  got  blue  eyes  .  .  .  and  the  men  can't 
shave  after  they  marry.  Their  wives  like 
for  'em  to  tickle  'em  with  their  beards." 

Highly  popular  around  the  turn  of 
the  century,  Tilly:  A  Mennonite  Maid 
by  Helen  Martin  can  still  be  found  in 
some  libraries.  The  rigid,  rather  violent 
father  in  this  piece  of  pulp  fiction 
"proves"  to  the  local  doctor  that  auto- 
mobiles existed  in  ancient  times.  "I  can 
prove  it  right  out  of  the  Bible,"  he  says. 
"The  Bible  says  in  so  many  words, 
'There's  nothing  new  under  the  sun.'  " 

For  a  final  reference,  turn  way  back 
to  Voltaire's  1759  Candide,  in  which 
Jacques,  a  charitable  Anabaptist, 
demonstrates  interest  in  all  the  unfor- 
tunate and  is  positively  opposed  to  vio- 
lence. The  only  character  to  show  kind- 
ness to  the  foolish  protagonist,  Jacques 
gives  Candide  bread  and  beer,  money, 
and  a  job  in  his  Persian  rug  factory. 

Alas,  this  "best  man  in  all  the  world" 
survives  only  two  chapters.  In  a  storm 
at  sea,  "a  frantic  sailor  struck  him  and 
knocked  him  to  the  deck."  When  waves 
sweep  the  sailor  over  the  side, 
Jacques — Felix  Manz-like — comes  to 
the  man's  aid  and  helps  him  to  climb 
back  on  board  .  .  .  "but  in  the  process 
was  himself  thrown  into  the  sea  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  sailor,  who  allowed 
him  to  drown  without  ever  glancing  at 
him." — Cathleen  Hockman 
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Network 
of  prayer  ;| 


The  Mennonite 
Church  and  the 
General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church 
have  been  called  to  a 
year  of  prayer  by  their 
respective  general 
boards  in  preparation 
for  important  decisions 
to  be  made  this  summer 
at  a  conjoint  assembly 
in  Wichita,  Kan.,  July 

25-  30. 

As  a  guide  for  individuals,  congregations,  and  confer- 
ences in  directing  those  prayers,  Gospel  Herald— in 
cooperation  with  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board- 
will  carry  a  list  of  prayer  suggestions  each  month  through 
July.  These  specific  requests  will  be  tied  to  the  Sundays  of 
that  month  but  can  be  used  for  participation  at  any  time 
in  the  church's  "network  of  prayer." 

February  prayer  suggestions: 

5— Pray  for  the  Wichita  '95  coordinators:  Miriam  Book 
and  Vern  Preheim  for  children  and  adult  activities; 
Carlos  Romero  and  Abe  Bergen  for  the  youth. 

12 — Pray  for  the  Integration  Exploration  Committee, 
which  meets  Feb.  11-13  to  formulate  a  final  recom- 
mendation on  integration  for  presentation  at  Wichita. 

19 — Pray  for  the  persons  who  will  lead  more  than  100 
seminars  for  youth,  young  adults,  and  adults  at 
Wichita  '95. 

26—  Pray  for  those  planning  the  agenda  for  the  business 
sessions  of  Mennonite  General  Assembly:  moderator 
Donella  Clemens,  moderator-elect  Owen  Burkholder, 
and  general  secretary  James  M.  Lapp. 


•  1995:  Year  of  Community. 

The  Mennonite  Church  Coor- 
dinating Council  has  desig- 
nated 1995  as  the  Year  of 
Community,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  communal  life  and 
mutual  aid  in  congregations. 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  which 
celebrates  its  50  anniversary 
this  year,  will  provide  leader- 
ship on  focusing  these  issues. 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congre- 
gational Ministries  is  also 
planning  a  special  consulta- 
tion on  communion  titled, 
"Conversations  Around  the 
Lord's  Table." 

•  Editor  licensed.  J.  Lorne 
Peachey  was  licensed  to  min- 
ister as  editor  of  Gospel  Her- 
ald Jan.  15  at  Kingview  Men- 
nonite Church,  Scottdale. 
Everett  Thomas,  executive 
secretary  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries, 
preached  the  sermon;  per- 
forming the  licensing  ceremo- 
ny were  overseer  David  Hos- 
tetler  and  Allegheny  confer- 
ence minister  Dale  Stoltzfus. 

•  Mathematicians  meet. 

Twelve  Mennonite  mathema- 
ticians gathered  together  Jan. 
5  for  a  meal  and  fellowship 
during  their  attendance  at  the 
national  American  Mathe- 
matical Society  meetings  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  They 
were:  Wendell  Culp-Ressler, 
Dan  Flickinger,  Jim  Hart- 
man,  Don  Hooley,  Jerry  Kei- 
per,  Darla  Kremer,  William 
Lau,  Susan  Loepp,  Robbin 
O'Leary,  Richard  Rempel, 
Norman  Richert,  Ted  Zerger. 
The  meal  was  also  attended 
by  John  and  Ruth  Suter  of 
San  Francisco  Mennonite 
Church.  Also  attending  the 
meetings,  but  not  the  meal 
were:  Marvin  Brubaker  and 
Ladnor  Geissinger. 

•  New  appointments: 

Glen  Hostetler,  administrator, 
Sharing  Programs,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  He  succeeds  John  Shenk, 
who  retires  in  late  June.  Hos- 
tetler currently  works  as 
director  of  member  develop- 
ment for  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates. 

Sara  Wenger  Shenk,  registrar, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  She  suc- 
ceeds John  R.  Martin,  who  is 
retiring. 

Linford  Stutzman,  director, 
Center  for  Evangelism  and 
Church  Planting,  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  The  previous 
director,  Lawrence  M.  Yoder, 
continues  as  professor  of  mis- 
siology  at  EMS. 


•  Pastor  transitions: 

Herman  F.  Myers  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  to  Beaver- 
dam  Mennonite  Church,  Cor- 
ry,  Pa.,  Jan.  15  after  serving 
eight  years  as  pastor.  Since 
his  retirement,  Myers  plans  to 
do  interim  pastoral  work,  be- 
ginning this  February  at 
Kidron  (Ohio)  Mennonite 
Church. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Ellin  and  Glen  Brubaker,  with 
Lillian,  left  for  Tanzania  Dec. 
30  after  a  five-month  home 
leave.  Glen  and  Ellin  are 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions 
medical  workers  at  Shirati 
Hospital.  Their  address  is  PO 
Box  140,  Shirati,  Tanzania. 

Kathryn  Keeler  returned  from 
Cusco,  Peru,  Sept.  15  after 
serving  18  months  teaching 
missionary  children  through 
EMM.  Her  address  is  968  Col- 
lege Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

Mary  Jane  Myers  returned  from 
Guam  Dec.  6  after  serving  10 
months  as  an  accountant  with 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions 
and  TransWorld  Radio.  Her 
address  is  731  Marietta  Ave., 
Mount  Joy,  PA  17552. 

Glen  and  Martha  Zimmerly, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  left  Jan.  10  for 
a  three-year  term  of  service  in 
Albania  through  EMM.  They 
will  do  church  planting  and 
agricultural  development 
work.  Their  address  is  c/o 
AEP,  PO  Box  19PTT,  Tirana, 
Albania. 

•  Coming  events: 

Creation  Summit,  "Shaping  an 
Anabaptist  Theology  for  Liv- 
ing," Wonderland  Camp  and 
Conference  Center,  Camp 
Lake,  Wis.,  Feb.  24-26.  Regis- 
ter by  Feb.  10  by  calling  Le- 
nore  Waltner  at  219  294-7523. 

Midwest  regional  conference  of 
the  Mennonite  Camping  As- 
sociation, Little  Eden  Camp, 
Onekama,  Mich.,  March  21- 
23.  Featured  speaker  will  be 
Marlene  Kropf  on  the  theme, 
"Recharging  Our  Batteries." 
Workshop  seminars  planned 
for  administrative,  program, 
maintenance,  and  food  service 
staff.  Registration  informa- 
tion available  from  Christo- 
pher Gill  at  616  889-4294. 
Urban  training  experience,  La 
Casa  de  Maria  y  Marta,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  April  23-26. 
For  pastors  and  laypeople; 
participants  will  listen  to  peo- 
ple working  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  caused  by  gang  vio- 
lence, job  relocation,  home- 
lessness,  lack  of  health  care. 
Hosted  by  La  Casa,  the  San 
Antonio  Mennonite  Church, 


and  Austin  Presbyterian  Sem- 
inary. Information  available 
from  John  Lichty  or  Renetta 
Welty  at  210  534-2064. 
Cell  church  conference,  James 
Madison  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  May  21-24. 
Cornerstone  Church  and  Min- 
istries has  been  asked  to  host 
this  fourth  annual  inter- 
national event  for  Faith  Com- 
munity Baptist  Church,  Sin- 
gapore. 

Swiss  Mennonite  heritage  tour, 
including  areas  of  Switzer- 
land, Alsace,  Lorraine,  and 
the  Palatinate,  directed  by 
Delbert  L.  Gratz,  June  12- 
July  3.  It  will  be  possible  to 
stop  at  many  homes  and  vil- 
lages where  families  of  tour 
members  lived  before  leaving 
for  North  America.  Registra- 
tion deadline  is  April  13  or 
when  the  limit  of  30  partici- 
pants is  reached.  Information 
available  from  Dede  Lovell, 
Menno  Travel  Service,  800 
635-0963. 


CPS  reunion  for  Civilian  Public 
Service  Camp  #18  (Denison, 
Iowa),  meeting  at  Westfield 
Inn,  Coralville,  Iowa,  Sept. 
27-29.  Invitations  will  be 
mailed  to  persons  on  the  1993 
mailing  list.  Others  request- 
ing information  may  contact 
coordinator  Lynn  Miller,  5641 
Blackhawk  Ave.,  Wellman,  I A 
52356. 

•  Job  openings: 

Administrator,  New  Danville 
Mennonite  School,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  This  Anabaptist-oriented 
school  includes  grades  K-8. 
Position  begins  summer  1995. 
Call  717  872-2506. 

Coach,  women's  field  hockey, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.  Part- 
time  position  begins  fall  1995. 
Master's  degree  and/or  sport 
credentials  preferred.  Appli- 
cation deadline:  Feb.  15.  Send 
resume  to  Lee  Snyder,  Aca- 
demic Dean,  EMU,  Harrison- 
burg, VA  22801. 
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Improved  cookstove 
developed  in  Nica- 
ragua. Esteli  region, 
Nicaragua  (MCC)— The 
"improved  cooking 
stove"  promoted  for 
years  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee 
(MCC)  workers  in  Nic- 
aragua is  now  "new  and 
improved."  No,  it's  not  a 
marketing  ploy.  The 
"new  and  improved" 
represents  an  attempt 
to  provide  an  even 
lower  cost,  environmen- 
tally friendly  cookstove 
in  an  ever-worsening 
economy. 

Serious  deforestation 

in  parts  of  rural  Nicaragua  made  the  improved  stove  popular — it  uses  only  half  the  fire- 
wood of  traditional  stoves.  But  in  addition  to  mud,  its  construction  requires  steel  rods,  ce- 
ment, and  cement  chimney  pipes — materials  now  beyond  most  Nicaraguans'  pocketbooks. 

MCC  worker  Lawrence  Tormey  reports  that  he  worked  together  with  rural  Nicaraguans 
to  develop  a  cookstove  fashioned  exclusively  from  local  materials:  mud,  pieces  of  clay  roof 
tile,  small  rocks,  and  a  chimney  of  hollowed-out  adobe  blocks  formed  in  a  simple,  home- 
made wood  mold. 

"Scarcity  and  cooperation  were  the  mother  of  invention,"  comments  Tormey,  pictured 
here. 


Director  of  international  educa- 
tion, Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 
Responsibilities  for  full-time 
position  include  administer- 
ing the  college's  overseas 
Study-Service  program  and 
developing  the  international- 
education  curriculum  and  ori- 
entation. Qualifications  in- 
clude experience  in  program 
development  in  cross-cultural 
settings,  Ph.D.  in  an  academic 
area  or  international  educa- 
tion preferred,  commitment  to 
experiential  learning,  second- 
language  ability,  and  manage- 
ment skills.  Interviews  begin 
March  1;  responsibilities 
begin  July  1.  Send  resume 
and  three  professional  refer- 
ences to  John  Nyce,  Interim 
Academic  Dean,  Goshen  Col- 
lege, Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone 
219  535-7503. 

Food  service  management  per- 
sonnel, Lakewood  Retreat, 
Brooksville,  Fla.  Full-time 
position.  Skills  include:  di- 
etary and  menu  planning, 
food  cost  control,  food  service 
personnel  scheduling,  and 
people  skills.  Address  inqui- 
ries to  25458  Dan  Brown  Hill 
Rd.,  Brooksville,  FL  34602; 
phone  904  796-4097. 

Maintenance  staff,  Western  Men- 
nonite School,  Salem,  Ore.  Di- 
rector and  assistant  needed  be- 
ginning June  1;  voluntary  ser- 
vice assistant  needed  begin- 
ning Aug.  1.  Contact  adminis- 
trator Eric  Martin,  9045  Wal- 
lace Rd.  NW,  Salem,  OR 
97304;  phone  503  363-2000. 

Training/ development  coor- 
dinator, Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Year-round,  full-time  position 
begins  Oct.  1.  Master's  degree 
required,  Ph.D.  preferred. 
Applicant  should  have  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  use  of  tech- 
nology in  education,  adminis- 
trative skills,  and  expertise  in 
using  computers,  including 
academic  instruction  and  the 
Internet.  Application  dead- 
line: May  1.  Contact  the  EMU 
Human  Resources  Office,  703 
432-4108. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.: 

Ellis  and  Sonya  Miller,  Terry 
Miller,  Angie  Miller,  Ken  and 
Kim  Mullett. 
Fairview,  Albany,  Ore.:  Ruth 
Beckler. 

Greensboro,  N.C.:  Solomon 

and  Abeba  Bililign. 
Kaufman,  Hollsopple,  Pa.: 

Ron  Snyder,  Kathi  Snyder, 
Aaron  Yoder,  Terri  Brandt, 
and  Rodney  Shaffer. 


North  Baltimore,  Baltimore, 
Md.:  Jo  Funk,  Ann  and  Lew 
Naylor,  Weldon  Shatzer, 
Helen  Wilson,  Heather  and 
Holly  Wilson. 

Valley  View,  Spartansburg, 
Pa.:  Martha  A.  Yoder. 

Washington  Community  Fel- 
lowship, Washington,  D.C.: 
Pam  Maxwell,  Becky  Hardie, 
and  Andrew  Simpson. 


BIRTHS 


Benner,  Mary  Sue  Mininger 
and  Steve,  Telford,  Pa.,  Joan- 
na Brynnae  (fourth  child), 
Jan.  12. 

Cressman,  Janet  Hilborn  and 
Kevin  R.,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  Heather  Elizabeth  (first 
child),  Jan.  3. 

Enck,  Joyce  Stauffer  and  Irvin, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Tyler  Lee  (second 
child),  Nov.  15. 

Eshleman,  Brigetta  Nilsen  and 
Curtis,  Charlottesville,  Va., 
Harriet  Grace  (first  child), 
Jan.  6. 

Evers,  Kelly  Larson  and  Brad, 
Dallas,  Ore.,  Ashley  Lynn 
(first  child),  Dec.  3. 

Friesen,  Marcia  LeFevre  and 
Jon,  Newton,  Kan.,  Blake 
Allen  (first  child),  born  Nov.  1, 
1992,  adopted  Dec.  22,  1994. 


Good,  Karen  Burkholder  and 
James,  Wellsville,  Pa.,  Jon- 
athan Paul  (third  child),  Oct. 
15. 

Helems,  Carol  and  Fred,  East 
Canton,  Ohio,  Micah  Ben- 
jamin (fourth  child),  Dec.  20. 

Henderson,  Brenda  Boettger 
and  Mike,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Brendan  MacKenzie  (first 
child),  Jan.  1. 

Kurtz,  Heidi  Kauffman  and 
Robert,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Stuart 
Abram  Kauffman  (first  child), 
Dec.  22. 

Longenecker,  Shelly  Mann 
and  Kenton,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  Philip  Mann  (second 
child),  Dec.  8. 

Miller,  Danna  Ricci  and  Mike, 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  Chloe  Ann  (sec- 
ond child),  Dec.  18. 

Miller,  Kimberly  Shoemaker 
and  Gregory  A.,  Springs,  Pa., 
Michael  David  (second  child), 
Nov.  7. 

Raber,  Heather  Bixler  and 
Kenneth,  Hartville,  Ohio, 
Justin  John  (second  child), 
Dec.  24. 

Schade,  June  Gingerich  and 
Doug,  Zurich,  Ont.,  Megan 
Rebekah  (second  child),  Dec. 
20. 

Sutter,  Cathy  Pike  and  Stan- 
ley, Staten  Island,  N.Y., 
Courtney  Elaine  (second 
child),  Dec.  25. 


Thompson,  Sherri  and  Todd, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Peyton  Richard 
(fourth  child),  Dec.  29. 

Yoder,  Wilma  Helmuth  and 
Scott,  Hartville,  Ohio,  Andrew 
Scott  (first  child),  Dec.  25. 

Zehr,  Lisa  Roux  and  Terry, 
Lowville,  N.Y.,  Jordan  Thom- 
as (second  child),  Jan.  1. 


MARRIAGES 


Bauman-Blain:  Melanie  Bau- 
man,  Elora,  Ont.  (Bethel),  and 
Rejean  Blain,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
(Catholic),  Sept.  3,  by  Art 
Byer. 

Beyler-Snyder:  Richard  Bey- 
ler,  Boston,  Mass.  (Boston), 
and  Jennifer  Snyder,  Som- 
erville,  Mass.  (Salem),  Dec. 
31. 

Broni-Miller:  Margie  Broni, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Benton),  and 
Kenton  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Sonnenberg),  Dec.  17,  by 
James  Chupp. 

Cox-Detweiler:  Barbara  Cox, 
Henderson,  Neb.  (Methodist), 
and  Delson  Detweiler,  Shick- 
ley,  Neb.  (Salem),  Dec.  30,  by 
Wilton  Detweiler. 

Frey-Morden:  Pamela  Frey, 
Elora,  Ont.  (Bethel),  and  Tim- 
othy Morden,  Guelph,  Ont., 
Oct.  1,  by  Art  Byer. 
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Howard-Ring:  Craig  Howard, 
Elkhart,  lnd.,  and  Colleen 
Ring,  Elkhart,  lnd.  (Prairie 
Street),  Jan.  7,  by  Harold  J. 
Yoder. 

Kezar-Schrock:  Kevin  Kezar, 
Syracuse,  lnd.  (Benton),  and 
Connie  Schrock,  Syracuse, 
lnd.  (Benton),  Dec.  31,  by  Jim 
Chupp. 

Miller-Plank:  Katherine  Mil- 
ler, Plain  City,  Ohio  (United 
Bethel),  and  Eli  Plank,  Plain 
City,  Ohio  (Clinton  Frame), 
Nov.  26,  by  Robert  Lee 
Shreiner  and  Walter  Beachy. 

Miller-Stoll:  Gloria  Miller, 
Millersburg,  lnd.  (Clinton 
Frame),  and  Phillip  Stoll, 
Millersburg,  lnd.  (Baptist), 
Jan.  7,  by  Robert  Lee  Shrein- 
er and  John  Yoder. 

Nofziger-Yeakey:  Kathleen 
Nofziger,  Goshen,  lnd.  (Ben- 
ton), and  Michael  Yeakey, 
Goshen,  lnd.  (Benton),  Dec. 
31,  by  Jim  Chupp. 


DEATHS 


Cassel,  Francis  C.  Krupp,  76, 

Souderton,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  4, 
1918,  Franconia  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Clayton  H.  and  Eva  L.  Clem- 
mer  Krupp.  Died:  Dec.  23, 
1994,  Sellersville,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— siblings:  Linford  and 
Willard  Krupp,  Esther  K. 
Potts.  Predeceased  by:  Wel- 
lington N.  Cassel  (husband). 
Funeral:  Dec.  28,  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Gerald 
A.  Clemmer.  Burial:  Franco- 
nia Mennonite  Church  Ceme- 
tery. 

Danberry,  Emma  Jean  Fann, 

61,  Colon,  Mich.  Born:  Sept.  7, 
1933,  Woodbury,  lnd.,  to  Al- 
fred H.  and  Elizabeth  Drake 
Fann.  Died:  Nov.  15,  1994, 
Colon,  Mich.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Ernest 
(Bud)  Danberry;  sons:  Ronald, 
Robert,  Michael;  stepdaugh- 
ter: Janice  Ann  Whetzel;  sib- 
lings: Marvin  and  Grady 
Fann,  Kathlene  Barrett,  Lela 
Thomas;  6  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Nov.  17, 
South  Colon  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Clint  Zehr. 
Gingrich,  Angus  S.,  93,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.  Born:  Aug.  24, 
1901,  Elmira,  Ont.,  to  Abra- 
ham and  Lydia  Shantz  Gin- 
grich. Died:  Jan.  5,  1995,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.,  of  pneumonia. 
Survivors — wife:  Almeta  C. 
Good  Gingrich;  children:  Er- 
lene  Huber,  Doris  Cressman, 
Orrie,  Florence  Bolander;  18 
grandchildren,  33  great- 
grandchildren. Funeral  and 
burial:  Jan.  8,  Wilmot  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Glyn  Jones. 


Greaser,  Pearl  C.  Hershber- 
ger,  100,  Eureka,  111.  Born: 
Aug.  31,  1894,  Garden  City, 
Mo.,  to  Daniel  and  Mary 
Kropf  Hershberger.  Died:  Jan. 
1,  1995,  Goshen,  lnd.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Lawrence, 
Earl,  Ruby  Hathaway;  broth- 
er: Harold  Hershberger;  15 
grandchildren,  24  great- 
grandchildren, one  great- 
great-grandchild.  Predeceased 
by:  Charles  F.  Greaser  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
Jan.  4,  Roanoke  Mennonite 
Church,  by  James  Waltner 
and  Robert  Harnish. 

Hiett,  Evelyn  P.  Blauch,  74, 
Ridgeley,  W.Va.  Born:  May 
18,  1920,  to  Bruce  F.  and 
Ethel  Mckensie  Blauch.  Died: 
Oct.  31,  1994.  Survivors- 
children:  Bonnie  H.  Black- 
iston,  Daretta  L.  Senn;  sib- 
lings: Haven,  George,  Thom- 
as, Bruce,  Margaret  Ward, 
Loretta  Thomas,  Darlene 
Gulino;  5  grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Blair  W.  Hiett 
(husband).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: Nov.  3,  Pinto  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Vernon  Beachem 
and  Lester  T.  Hershey. 

Martin,  Jonathan,  79,  Cro- 
ghan,  N.Y.  Born:  Dec.  23, 
1915,  Lewis  County,  N.Y.,  to 
George  and  Rose  Steria  Mar- 
tin. Died:  Jan.  2,  1995,  Cro- 
ghan,  N.Y.  Survivors — wife: 


Left  to  right:  Gloria  and 
Chester  Zehr,  Croghan,  N.Y., 
to  Louisville,  Ky.;  Dianne  and 
Leonard  Mast  (front  row), 
Meyersdale,  Pa.,  to  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Craig  Stoltzfus  (back 
row),  Sweet  Home,  Ore.,  to 


Catherine  Roggie  Martin;  chil- 
dren: Elton,  Shirley,  Marjorie 
Moser,  Jane;  sister:  Nina 
Merkley;  4  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Croghan 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Julius 
Moser  and  Darrell  Roggie. 

Roth,  Wilfred,  67,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.  Born:  Jan.  9,  1927, 
East  Zorra  Twp.,  Ont.,  to 
Solomon  and  Amelia  Erb 
Roth.  Died:  Dec.  31,  1994, 
Kitchener,  Ont.  Survivors — 
wife:  Elda  Baechler  Roth;  chil- 
dren: Cheryl  Ottas,  Linda 
McKenna,  Brian,  Darlene, 
Richard,  Bonnie  Zehr,  Ross, 
Mark,  Terry;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Florence,  Lome,  Leon- 
ard, Vernon;  8  grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Jan.  3, 
East  Zorra  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Orland  Gingerich 
and  Glenn  Brubacher. 

Shantz,  Mildred  Mae  Roth, 
74,  Alma,  Ont.  Born:  May  3, 
1920,  Petersburg,  Ont.,  to 
Cris  and  Veronica  Kennel 
Roth.  Died:  Sept.  16,  1994, 
Stratford,  Ont.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Melvin 
Shantz;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Erma  Schultz,  Viola  Leis, 
Marjorie  Albrecht,  Clayton 
and  Mervin  Roth.  Funeral: 
Sept.  19,  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ray  Erb  and  Art 
Byer.  Burial:  First  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 


Rosedale,  Ohio;  Duane  Gin- 
gerich, Plain  City,  Ohio,  to 
Jackson,  Miss.;  Wilma  Miller, 
Dover,  Ohio,  to  London,  Ohio; 
Duane  Swartzentruber,  El- 
lendale,  Del.,  to  Rosedale, 
Ohio. 


Stoltzfus,  Edna  GuenK<-rich, 

93,  Goshen,  lnd.  Born:  Sept. 
12,  1901,  Clarion,  Iowa,  to 
Joel  and  Lena  Yoder  Guen- 
gerich.  Died:  Jan.  4,  1995, 
Goshen,  lnd.  Survivors — chil- 
dren:  Ralph,   Edna  Fern 
Showalter,  Eleanor  Shumak- 
er,  Belle  Boyts,  Vonnie  Am- 
stutz;  brothers:  Harold  W., 
Willard  E.,  and  Glenn  W. 
Guengerich;  23  grandchil- 
dren, 37  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Aaron  Stoltz- 
fus (husband)  and  Lester  D. 
(son).  Congregational  mem- 
bership: Kalona  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  Jan.  8,  Pe- 
terseim  Funeral  Home,  by 
Scott  Swartzendruber.  Burial: 
East     Union  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 
Widrick,  Ellen  B.  Lehman, 
95,  Lowville,  N.Y.  Born: 
March  28,  1899,  New  Bremen, 
N.Y.,  to  Christian  L.  and 
Mary  Zehr  Lehman.  Died: 
Dec.  31,  1994,  Lowville,  N.Y. 
Survivors — children:  Edwin 
J.,  Helen  M.  Lyndaker,  Ade- 
line E.  Zehr,  Phyllis  D.  Jantzi, 
Ruby  J.  Norton;  brother  and 
sister:  Addison  Lehman,  Adah 
Lyndaker;  28  grandchildren, 
73  great-grandchildren,  6 
great-great- grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  John  E. 
Widrick  (husband)  and  Flor- 
ence E.  (daughter).  Funeral: 
Jan.  4,  Lowville  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Evan  Zehr.  Burial: 
Conservative  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 
Wingard,  Paul  R.,  84,  Hollsop- 
ple,  Pa.  Born:  April  23,  1910, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  to  Ammon 
and  Hetti  Kaufman  Wingard. 
Died:  Oct.  8,  1994,  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  of  a  heart  attack.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Esther  Spory 
Wingard;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Robert,  Orie,  Willard, 
Minnie  Miller,  Eva  Wagner, 
Frieda  Mahler.  Funeral:  Oct. 
11,    Kaufman  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Donald  D.  Sharp. 
Burial:  Thomas  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 
Yoder,  Fern  Lucille  Ash,  68, 
Springs,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  29, 
1926,  to  Clyde  and  Elsie  Kil- 
lius  Ash.  Died:  Dec.  6,  1994, 
Meyersdale,  Pa.  Survivors — 
husband:  Edwin  R.  Yoder; 
children:  Phyllis  A.  Furr,  Ken- 
neth R.;   sister:  Virginia 
Yoder;  6  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral: Dec.  9,  Springs  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Steven  J. 
Heatwole  and  Earl  Yoder. 

Obituary  correction:  Edna 
Irene  Roth  Zuercher's  (Jan. 
10,  1994,  Gospel  Herald) 
maiden  name  is  Roth  and  her 
husband's  first  name  is  El- 
liott. 


Rosedale  volunteers  receive  training.  Irwin,  Ohio 
(RMM) — Eight  new  voluntary  service  workers  participat- 
ed in  a  week  of  orientation  and  evangelism  and  disciple- 
ship  training  at  Rosedale  Mennonite  Missions  headquar- 
ters Jan.  7-13.  They  then  left  for  assignments  in  four  loca- 
tions. Pictured  are: 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Five  years  toward  becoming 
a  biblical  people 


Do  Mennonites  take  the  Bible  seriously? 

Of  course.  One  thing  we  Anabaptist-Men- 
nonites  like  to  say  about  our  current  life — as 
well  as  about  our  origins — is  that  we  are  a  peo- 
ple who  believe  what  the  Bible  says.  And  prac- 
tice those  beliefs. 

Believing  and  practicing,  however,  don't  seem 
to  make  the  Bible  any  less  controversial.  And  it 
appears  to  be  as  controversial  among  Menno- 
nites as  much  as  it  is  among  any  Christian 
group.  As  Kathleen  Kern  points  out  in  this  is- 
sue (see  page  7),  words  like  "literal,"  "infalli- 
ble," and  "inerrant"  are  part  of  the  vocabulary 
of  some,  while  others  believe  their  opposites — 
whatever  they  are. 

Yes,  we  Mennonites  may  take  the  Bible  seri- 
ously. It  is  also  around  the  Bible  and  its  inter- 
pretation that  we  have  some  of  our  most  persis- 
tent and  difficult  disagreements. 

Part  of  the  reason  may  be  the  way  in  which 
we  use  the  Bible — "problem  hermeneutics,"  you 
might  call  it.  That  is,  much  of  our  most  diligent 
and  extended  study  of  the  Scriptures  seems  to 
come  when  the  church  has  a  problem  which  it 
needs  to  solve. 

Take,  for  example,  the  tough  issues  of  the 
past  10  years:  divorce  and  remarriage,  homo- 
sexuality, women  in  leadership.  As  we've  tried 
to  discover  what  approach  to  take  on  these  is- 
sues, we've  studied  the  Bible  intensely.  In  that 
study  we've  tried  to  arrive  at  some  common  in- 
terpretation of  the  relevant  Scriptures — usually 
with  little  success. 

Thus  we  have  come  to  describe  ourselves  as  a 
fragmented  people,  pluralistic,  a  church  of  di- 
versity— all  terms  used  more  and  more  these 
days  to  talk  about  who  we  are  as  20th-century 
Mennonites  in  North  America. 

Recently  a  number  of  us  spent  a  day  dis- 
cussing the  future  of  one  of  our  church 
agencies.  After  brainstorming  all  sorts  of 
directions  the  Mennonite  Church  of  the  21st 
century  might  take,  one  person  wondered  if  it 
were  possible  to  structure  a  program  that 
would  result  in  Mennonites  becoming  known  as 
a  biblical  people. 


Let's  try. 

Suppose  we  called  a  moratorium  on  all  major 
church  problem  solving  for  five  years.  No  study 
conferences  on  homosexuality.  No  consultations 
on  biblical  leadership.  No  papers  on  New  Testa- 
ment hermeneutics. 

Suppose,  instead,  we  asked  all  Mennonites  to 
simply  read  the  Bible  for  one  year.  As  we  read, 
we  would  pray  for  insights  from  the  Spirit. 
These  we  would  jot  in  a  journal,  along  with  our 
questions,  our  doubts,  our  convictions. 

Then  suppose,  for  the  second  year,  we  began 
to  talk  with  each  other  about  what  we  had 
learned.  In  informal  conversations  and  small 
groups,  we  would  test  our  insights  and  begin  to 
search  for  answers  to  our  questions. 

Next,  suppose  we  would  spend  three  years 
extending  that  conversation.  We  would  consult 
our  theologians  and  biblical  scholars.  Congre- 
gation would  begin  to  talk  with  congregation 
and  conference  with  conference.  Ideas  and  con- 
victions that  survived  all  that  testing  might 
eventually  make  it  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
denominational  testing. 

Would  it  work?  Could  we  trust  the  Spirit 
to  guide  us  toward  common  under- 
standings of  what  God  might  be  calling 
the  church  to  do?  About  how  we  might  be  more 
faithful  as  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ? 

Of  course,  the  idea  is  far  too  simplistic.  There 
are  a  host  of  questions  and  logistical  complex- 
ities that  would  need  to  be  worked  through 
before  trying  such  a  "biblical  program."  Yet  I 
wonder  if  we  would  be  any  worse  off  than 
where  our  current  fragmentation  leaves  us? 

Five  years  of  serious  Bible  reading  and  study 
won't  by  any  means  solve  all  our  problems.  I 
suspect,  however,  that  a  few  issues  may  disap- 
pear should  we  give  ourselves  to  systematic, 
concentrated  reading  of  God's  Word.  At  the  very 
least,  we  should  have  a  more  common  base 
from  which  to  begin. 

And  maybe,  just  maybe,  we  Mennonites 
might  have  a  new  way  to  describe  ourselves  as 
we  come  to  the  year  2000.  We  might  begin  to 
talk  of  ourselves  as  a  biblical  people. — jlp 
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A  Mayan  woman  weaving  in  a  western  Guatemalan 
village:  'Working  with  Guatemalan  returnees  has 
been  a  life-changing  experience.  I  have  learned  from 
them  a  profound  trust  in  God's  provision  and  care.' 
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The  church  in  solidarity  with  refugees: 

Working  for  peace 
and  justice  in  the 
prophetic  tradition 

Passivity  isn't  the  only  option  for  people 
of  faith  in  the  face  of  violence.  Through 
creativity  we  can  find  alternative  ways 
to  work  for  justice  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 


Would  you  mind  moving  over  here  a 
little  bit?"  my  neighbor  family  asked 
one  morning.  The  spot  I  was  occupy- 
ing, in  one  corner  of  the  galera,  was  the  perfect 
spot  to  build  a  stove.  Cooking  fires,  if  poorly 
placed,  can  fill  the  galera  with  smoke,  unbear- 
able for  everyone. 

Galeras  are  large  temporary  shelters  con- 
structed with  tree  trunk  supports,  corrugated 
tin  roofing,  and  huge  sheets  of  heavy  plastic  for 
walls.  I  had  been  sharing  this  one  with  eight 
families  of  Guatemalan  refugees.  Like  them,  I 
had  been  sleeping  on  the  ground  with  a  sheet 
and  a  foam  rubber  mat. 

"Sure,"  I  replied,  gathering  up  my  things. 
"Where?" 

"We're  not  ready  yet.  If  you  have  other 
things  to  do,  go  ahead  and  come  back  later." 
When  I  returned,  they  had  fixed  a  space  about 
6'  x  9'  for  me,  providing  privacy  with  head-high 
sheets  of  plastic.  And  they  had  built  a  real  bed, 


by 

Mary 
Alice 
Shemo 


Evil  flourishes  in  darkness  and  hates  the  light. 
To  shine  light  on  repression  nonviolently  is  to 
invite  witnesses  to  what  repression  is  doing. 
This  is  one  way  to  overcome  evil  with  good. 


up  off  the  ground,  from  posts  and  planks. 

Although  I  knew  Mayan  generosity  from  my 
previous  two  stints  as  a  North  American  ac- 
companying Guatemalan  refugees  returning  to 
their  homeland,  this  took  me  by  surprise.  Even 
without  any  experience  of  our  culture,  these 
refugees  (most  of  whom  are  Mayan)  are  in- 
credibly sensitive  to  the  adjustments  that  being 
with  them  requires  for  us,  and  they  go  out  of 
their  way  to  make  things  easier. 

They  also  consider  the  presence  of  North 
Americans  to  accompany  them  as  critical  to 
what  they  are  trying  to  do:  create  a  situation 
that  reflects  the  justice  of  God's  kingdom  in  the 
face  of  severe  repression.  Since  the  return  be- 
gan in  January  1993,  human  rights  violations 
have  not  only  continued  in  Guatemala,  but 
they  escalated.  The  returnees  are  well  aware 
that  without  international  presence,  the  army 
would  be  all  over  them. 

The  refugees'  right  to  international  accom- 
paniment was  established  by  1992  accords 
between  the  Guatemalan  government  and  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  Guatemalan 
refugees  in  Mexico.  Negotiated  patiently  over 
six  years,  these  accords  guarantee  this  right, 
not  only  during  the  trip  back  to  their  home- 
land, but  throughout  the  entire  process  of  re- 
settlement and  rebuilding  their  lives. 

Accompaniment  to  them  means  that  inter- 
national observers  come  and  live  in  a  re- 
turn community  for  a  time.  These  refu- 
gees fled  their  homes  when  the  Guatemalan 
army  mounted  a  scorched  earth  campaign  in 
1982,  climaxing  a  long  history  of  steady  repres- 
sion. Some  440  villages  were  destroyed;  no  one 
knows  the  exact  death  toll.  An  estimated  1-2 
million  people  were  uprooted.  Of  those  who  left 
the  country,  some  46,000  settled  in  the  camps 
the  United  Nations  eventually  opened  in  Mexi- 
co (these  are  the  ones  returning).  Others  are 
dispersed  in  refuge  or  remain  internally  dis- 
placed. 

One  of  their  crimes,  in  the  government's 
eyes,  was  gathering  into  "subversive"  small 
bands  to  study  the  Bible  and  reflect  on  it  in  the 
light  of  their  own  experience.  Whereas  indige- 
nous peoples  have  heard  a  lot  about  God's 
wrath  and  about  respect  for  authority,  now 
they  began  to  discover  that  far  more  of  the 
Bible  speaks  about  God's  love  and  about  liber- 
ation. This  concept — small  bands  studying 
Scripture  and  running  into  persecution — may 
sound  familiar  to  Mennonite  ears. 

I  first  learned  about  these  largely  Mayan  ref- 


ugees and  their  desire  for  accompaniment  in 
October  1991.  But  an  intense  search  for  a  U.S. 
solidarity  organization  planning  to  facilitate 
this  type  of  stable,  ongoing  accompaniment, 
came  up  empty.  Meanwhile,  I  participated  in  a 
Witness  For  Peace  delegation  in  the  summer  of 
1992. 

Finally,  I  made  contact  with  CONFREGUA 
(Conference  of  Guatemalan  Religious),  which 
was  willing  to  vouch  for  me.  To  enter  a  return 
community,  one  needs  a  backup  letter  from 
some  organization  trusted  by  the  returnees. 

My  first  trip,  May  8- Aug.  5,  1993,  began 
with  three  weeks  of  language  and  cul- 
tural studies  in  Quetzaltenango;  the 
rest  was  spent  in  Victoria  Veinte  de  Enero,  the 
first — and  at  that  time  only — return  commu- 
nity. I  returned  there  for  a  monthlong  trip  in 
early  1994.  The  third  trip,  May  25-June  23, 
1994,  I  spent  in  Vera  Cruz  in  the  same  region. 

I  met  dozens  of  internationals  present  in 
solidarity;  most  of  them  were  part  of  an  orga- 
nization in  their  home  country,  while  others 
were  "suelta,"  unattached.  Very  few  were  from 
the  United  States;  only  one  besides  myself 
stayed  any  length  of  time. 

Our  main  task  was  to  be  an  attentive  pres- 
ence in  the  community.  We  were  there  to  verify 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  accords,  or  to 
witness  any  violence  or  harassment.  The  refu- 
gees hoped  our  presence  would  deter  the  army 
from  its  habitual  human  rights  violations. 
Whenever  groups  of  returnees  went  outside  the 
community,  one  or  two  acompanantes  went 
along  so  they  wouldn't  be  "disappeared." 

We  had  to  learn  to  deal  with  daily  necessities 
in  the  local  manner,  without  accustomed  con- 
veniences such  as  electricity.  We  built,  tended, 
and  cooked  over  open  fires,  bathed  and  washed 
clothes  in  the  river,  carried  water,  etc. 

For  me,  visiting  in  the  community  and  build- 
ing relationships,  daily  prayer,  and  ongoing 
Spanish  study  fully  occupied  the  rest  of  the 
time.  On  the  whole,  however,  observant  pres- 
ence is  not  a  task  that  makes  most  Westerners 
feel  busy.  Boredom  has  been  a  problem  for 
many. 

But  we  were  needed.  And  the  courage  that 
we  witnessed  strengthened  our  faith. 

One  time,  the  people's  return  had  been  de- 
layed by  several  months  because  the  intended 
destination  had  a  military  outpost  smack  in  the 
middle  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  village 
center.  Finally,  placing  themselves  in  God's 
hands,  the  refugees  broke  the  stalemate  by 
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settling  nearby  in  a  spot  they  called  Vera  Cruz. 

Three  days  later  they  marched  to  the  out- 
post, an  hour  and  a  half  walk,  to  hold  a  prayer 
vigil;  they  notified  the  commander  of  their 
plans  so  he  wouldn't  feel  attacked.  Several 
acompanantes  and  650  Mayan  men,  women, 
and  children  participated. 

Surrounded  by  heavily  armed  soldiers,  the 
commander  greeted  them  cordially.  The  re- 
turnees reminded  him  that  the  army  was  ille- 
gally occupying  lands  that  belonged  to  them. 
The  commander's  response  recognized  the 
gathering  as  peaceful  and  within  their  rights, 
but  he  refused  to  move  because  the  "delinquent 
terrorist"  (guerrilla  forces)  was  still  around. 
Later,  the  Minister  of  Defense  called  the  march 
a  "provocation  against  the  army." 

Still,  it  was  a  far  cry  from  the  usual  scene  in 
Guatemala,  in  which  the  people  open  their 
mouths  and  the  military  opens  fire.  The  army 
partially  vacated  the  spot  about  six  weeks 
later.  It  left  completely  after  another  10  weeks. 

Another  incident,  which  happened  this  past 
June  in  Vera  Cruz,  illustrates  the  current 
reality  in  this  part  of  Guatemala.  Among  the 
passengers  on  an  arriving  pickup  truck  were 
three  strangers.  At  the  same  time,  leaflets 
appeared  around  the  community  which,  al- 
though not  slick  by  U.S.  standards,  were  surely 
produced  with  equipment  (e.g.,  Xerox)  more 
sophisticated  than  anything  likely  to  be  found 
closer  than  the  nearby  army  base. 

Leaflets  of  this  type  have  been  appearing 
all  over  the  region.  Generally  accusatory 
in  tone,  they  are  full  of  misinformation, 
subtly  twisted  pieces  of  mischief  crafted  to 
create  discord.  Among  other  tactics,  they  quote 
and  misquote  Scripture  to  try  to  make  people 
believe  that  their  struggle  is  unjustified,  that 
the  authority  of  the  state  is  equivalent  to  God's 
authority,  that  those  who  resist  it  are  in  danger 
of  hellfire,  and  that  the  military  is  God's  agent 
for  justice.  They  express  a  view  of  religion  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  biblical  portrayal  of 
God  as  being  with  the  oppressed,  not  the  op- 
pressor. Their  favorite  passage  is  Rom.  13:1-4. 

The  strange  men  claimed  to  be  on  their  way 
to  another  town  and  denied  knowledge  of  the 
leaflets.  But  a  villager  recognized  one  of  them 
as  an  army  member.  After  speaking  with  a 
representative  of  the  UN  High  Commission  on 
Refugees,  the  men  were  asked  to  see  the  justice 
of  the  peace  in  the  county  seat,  along  with 
several  community  leaders  and,  of  course,  an 
acompanante. 


While  they  were  explaining  everything  to  the 
justice  of  peace,  an  army  captain  came  and  took 
the  men  away.  He  admitted  they  were  under 
him,  but  he  said  there  was  no  proof  they'd  left 
the  leaflets.  Shortly  some  commanders  came 
along  and  accused  the  returnees  of  kidnapping 
the  men.  The  judge  courageously  said  that  com- 
ing before  the  justice  of  peace  wasn't  kidnap- 
ping, displaying  a  new  spirit — generally,  one 
doesn't  dare  contradict  the  military.  The  re- 
turnees filed  a  formal  complaint  against  the 
three — something  ordinary  Guatemalans  rarely 
dare  do. 

Working  with  the  Guatemalan  returnees 
these  three  years  has  been  a  life-changing  ex- 
perience for  me.  I  have  learned  from  them  a 
profound  trust  in  God's  care  and  provision. 
With  God's  help,  I've  found  myself  doing  things 
I  would  have  thought  beyond  my  capability.  All 
four  trips  have  been  financed  by  personal  fund- 
raising.  Somehow  there  is  always  just  enough. 

I've  learned  to  see  that  exploitation,  oppres- 
sion, and  living  under  a  corrupt  government 
are  not  God's  will — not  for  the  returnees,  not 
for  anyone — and  that  violence  is  not  the  way  to 
end  such  conditions.  Even  the  idea  of  accom- 
paniment arises  from  a  biblical  awareness  that 
evil  flourishes  in  darkness  and  hates  the  light; 
the  returnees'  way  to  shine  light  on  repression 
nonviolently  is  to  invite  witnesses.  They  are 
doing  exactly  as  Rom.  12:21  says:  "Do  not  be 
overcome  by  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good." 

Passivity  is  not  the  only  option  for  people  of 
faith  in  the  face  of  violence.  Our  God-given  cre- 
ativity can  find  alternative  ways  to  work  for 
justice  and  the  kingdom  of  God. 

How,  then,  can  we  as  a  church  stand  with 


Displaced 
Guatemalan 
Mayas  turn  to 
many  trades 
to  support 
themselves. 
This  man 
weaves  cloth 
in  a  covered 
hole  in  the 
ground  next  to 
his  small  hut. 
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God's  will  for  the  world  is  a  just  peace 
and  the  well-being  of  all,  without  op- 
pression and  without  violence.  This  is 
in  the  best  of  the  prophetic  tradition. 


these  suffering  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ? 
The  most  important  is  prayer.  When  people 
stand  by  others  in  crisis  and  pray  for  them, 
that  is  the  ultimate  form  of  solidarity.  Some- 
thing mysterious  and  powerful  happens;  it's 
hard  to  say  on  which  end  of  prayer  people  ben- 
efit most.  We  can  be  in  prayer  regularly  for 
their  safety  and  well-being,  and  that  God  will 
guide  their  decisions  and  actions. 

Another  great  need  is  the  backup  network  of 
support  circles.  These  circles  can  inform  them- 
selves about  the  situation,  receive  and  share 
news  of  what  is  happening  to  the  returnees, 
and  speak  out  on  their  behalf  if  they  are  mis- 
treated. 

When  violence  occurs,  effective  accompani- 
ment depends  on  the  accompaniers  being  able 
to  speak  the  truth  in  love,  to  whatever  authori- 
ties are  relevant — to  say  we  believe  such  mis- 
treatment to  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  and 
that  we  pray  for  it  to  stop.  If  we  do  not  speak 
out  against  oppression,  we  give  it  our  blessing 
by  our  silence. 

This  may  be  the  greatest  challenge — to  main- 
tain a  presence  in  some  return  community,  or 
at  least  to  send  an  occasional  acompanante  for 
a  month  or  more.  Guatemalan 
Mennonites  have  been  a  bit  reluc- 
tant to  tackle  this;  they  feel  the 
burden  of  repression  too.  They 
need  to  look  to  their  sisters  and 
brothers  in  North  America  for  help. 

The  stance  of  the  returning  refu- 
gees, that  God's  will  is  a  just  peace 
and  the  well-being  of  all,  without 
oppression  and  without  violence,  is 
in  the  best  of  the  prophetic  tradi- 
tion. When  we  stand  with  them, 
we  are  raising  a  prophetic  voice  as 
well. 


A  cross  and  a 
memorial  hut 
mark  the  spot 
where  mem- 
bers of  a  Ma- 
yan village 
met  death  at 
the  hands  of 
the  military. 


When  not  accompanying  Guatema- 
lan refugees,  Mary  Alice  Shemo 
lives  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  She  attends 
Pittsburgh  Mennonite  Church. 


For  more  information 

To  be  keep  abreast  of  what's  happening  to  Guate- 
malan refugees,  including  ideas  for  how  one  might 
become  involved  in  this  witness,  write  to  Byron 
Peachey,  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  110 
Maryland  Ave.,  NE  #502,  Washington,  DC  20002. 


"Now  I  would  remind  you,  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  of  the  good  news 
that  I  proclaimed  to  you,  which 
you  in  turn  received,  in  which 
also  you  stand,  through  which 
also  you  are  being  saved. " 
—1  Cor.  15:l-2a,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


In  response  to  Do  Mennonites 
Want  to  Send  a  Message  to 
Washington?  (Dec.  20),  I  write  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  in  America.  It  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  watch  the 
degree  to  which  Christians  buy  into 
the  middle-class  mentality  of  both 
political  parties  to  the  absolute  peril  of 
the  ever  increasing  crowd  of  the  poor. 

Politicians  keep  getting  us  to  re- 
spond to  the  question:  What  will  hap- 
pen to  me  if  government  takes  a  cer- 
tain direction?  Was  I  better  off  four 
years  ago?  That's  self-centered. 

In  the  good  Samaritan  story,  Jesus 
turns  this  question  completely  around. 
He  declares  that  the  more  appropriate 
query  for  Christians  is:  What  will  hap- 
pen to  that  poor  person  in  distress  if  I 


don't  help?  Christians  should  be  asking 
only  one  question:  What  is  best  for  the 
"least"  of  our  brothers  and  sisters? 

These  least  include  the  poor  whites, 
whose  numbers  among  the  homeless 
increase  daily.  Also  included  are  the 
Native  Americans  and  the  African- 
Americans,  only  25  percent  of  whom 
have  been  able  to  join  the  middle  class 
due  to  an  undeclared  quota  system 
that  sets  limits  to  minority  promotions 
in  the  workforce. 

Yes,  Politics  for  American  Christians 
is  selecting  the  best  of  two  less  than 
perfect  entities.  Voting  decisions  should 
not  be  made  on  a  single  issue.  Howev- 
er, I  do  request  that  every  Christian 
include  this  question:  "Will  my  neigh- 
bor, who  is  trapped  by  unemployment 


or  without  health  care,  be  worse  or  bet- 
ter off  because  of  my  vote?" 

Yes,  the  poor  are  not  smiling  in  early 
1995.  They  are  not  on  welfare  because 
they  want  to  be.  That's  a  myth  devel- 
oped by  politicians  in  order  to  claim  that 
they  can  make  the  problem  go  away. 
Welfare  recipients  are  willing  to  work, 
but  some  must  be  trained  and  all  must 
be  provided  with  health  care  and  em- 
ployed before  they  are  cut  off  from  funds 
needed  to  house  and  feed  their  children. 

Vern  Miller 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

I was  intrigued  by  Daryl  Byler's  arti- 
cle, Do  Mennonites  Want  to  Send 
a  Message  to  Washington?  (Dec. 
20)  and  Verle  Hoffman's  letter  of  re- 


The  conference  consultation  on  homosexuality 


Conference  Leaders  Explore 
Various  Options  for  Work 
with  Differing  Views  on  Ho- 
mosexuality (Jan.  17).  I  was  per- 
plexed that  this  story  assumed  that  all 
congregations  with  gay  members  have 
taken  a  position  on  homosexuality  con- 
trary to  the  official  position  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church.  The  Purdue  87  "State- 
ment on  Human  Sexuality"  identifies 
homosexual  genital  activity  as  a  sin, 
but  it  says  nothing  about  forbidding 
church  membership  to  homosexuals. 

Here  in  Illinois,  a  congregation  is 
being  threatened  with  expulsion  from 
the  conference  because  the  congrega- 
tion has  some  practicing  gay  members. 
But  this  congregation  has  never  taken 
a  position  of  endorsing  or  accepting 
homosexual  genital  activity.  They  have 
merely  taken  the  position  that  congre- 
gational membership  is  based  on  faith 
and  mutual  accountability.  Is  this 
incompatible  with  the  Purdue  state- 
ment? 

At  Oregon  91,  most  delegates  to  the 
General  Assembly  expressed  approval 
of  the  Tidewater  Area  Mennonite 
churches'  position  which  allows  mem- 
bers of  the  military  to  become  mem- 
bers of  a  congregation  under  certain 
conditions.  If  a  congregation  can  accept 
military  personnel,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, into  membership  without 
thereby  endorsing  militarism  or  being 
at  odds  with  the  Mennonite  Church 
why  can't  a  congregation  accept  gays, 
under  certain  conditions,  into  member- 


ship without  thereby  endorsing  homo- 
sexual genital  activity  or  being  at  odds 
with  the  Mennonite  Church? 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  consulta- 
tion of  conference  leaders  apparently 
never  discussed  the  possibility  that 
some  congregations  with  gay  members 
may  not  be  at  odds  with  the  official 
position  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Ryan  Ahlgrim 

Peoria,  III. 

What  is  behind  the  quote  by 
John  Ruth  in  the  report  of  the 
consultation  on  homosexuality 
(Jan.  17)?  Ruth  says,  "Many  people  are 
not  too  concerned  about  other  slip- 
pages, but  on  homosexuality  it's  make 
or  break." 

Are  more  men  than  women  demand- 
ing action?  Does  the  lack  of  concern  on 
other  slippages  include  fornication, 
adultery,  date  rape,  and  men's  violence 
against  women? 

Homosexuality  and  heterosexual  sin 
are  both  to  be  condemned.  I  would 
raise  three  issues  on  this  subject  that  I 
have  read  little  about  in  the  church 
press. 

1.  Jesus'  condemnation  of  adultery 
and  fornication  made  no  allowance  if 
both  parties  consented.  Same-sex  mar- 
riages are  not  legal,  and  Jesus  never 
advocated  illegal  conduct  or  illegal  ar- 
rangements apart  from  obedience  to 
God.  Can  we? 

2.  In  the  recent  furor  over  homosex- 
uals in  the  military,  someone  noted 


that  there  was  no  furor  over  frequent 
sexual  intercourse  between  military 
personnel  and  women  near  the  mili- 
tary bases.  Prostitution  exists  around 
probably  every  military  base.  So  male 
violence  against  women  seems  not  to 
be  a  big  issue.  Or  does  its  prevalence 
breed  acceptance? 

But  when  it  becomes  sexual  violence 
(or  even  consent)  of  male  vs.  male, 
there  is  an  uproar.  Is  that  true?  If  so, 
what  can  we  learn,  and  how  do  we  ap- 
ply those  insights? 

3.  Why  the  demand  to  "make  or 
break"?  Why  the  heat  in  that  demand? 

Carl  L.  Smeltzer 

Spartansburg,  Pa. 

Would  it  not  be  a  blessing  if  we 
held  a  conference  of  "leaders" 
to  explore  the  options  for  work 
with  differing  views  on  pride  and 
greed?  It  could  explore  questions  like 
these: 

Should  we  admit  greedy  people  into 
membership?  Should  area  conferences 
sever  ties  with  congregations  that  ad- 
mit into  membership  persons  who 
practice  greedy  and  prideful  behavior? 
Should  we  allow  those  who  practice 
pride  and  greed  to  be  members  but 
have  no  leadership  in  congregations? 

Our  Lord  tells  us  not  to  judge.  He 
has  much  to  tell  us  about  pride  and 
greed  but  nothing  about  homosexuali- 
ty. When  will  we  follow  his  example? 

Mieke  C.  Malandra 

Lebanon,  Pa. 
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sponse  (Jan.  10).  Both  made  good, 
clear,  thoughtful  statements.  Daryl's 
analysis  seemed  to  come  from  the 
perspective  of  biblical  compassion,  and 
Verle's  from  the  perspective  of  biblical 
righteousness. 

I  know  both  men.  Their  lives  and 
their  work  exhibit  both  compassion 
and  righteousness.  So  they  no  doubt 
cringe  and  think  my  analysis  unfair. 
But  it  points  up  the  polarization  of 
perspectives  that  so  often  divide  us  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  sets  us  to 
arguing,  and  leads  to  judging  and 
rejecting  each  other.  We  must  watch 
and  pray  so  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  not 
the  popular  political  climate,  controls 


how  we  relate  within  the  body  of 
Christ. 

I  wonder  what  would  happen  if  the 
Daryls  and  the  Verles  in  our  churches 
sat  down  with  each  other  to  pray,  dis- 
cern God's  creative  will  on  earth,  and 
develop  programs  that  clearly  express 
both  righteousness  and  compassion.  No 
doubt  something  "far  greater  than  what 
we  can  ask  or  imagine."  Creative  pro- 
grams of  righteousness  and  compas- 
sion could  be  presented  to  our  govern- 
ment leaders  and  would  become  sound 
local  mission  opportunities  for  congre- 
gations as  well. 

The  popular  political  culture  of  any 
era  seems  to  have  difficulty  adopting 


both  biblical  compassion  and  right- 
eousness. That  often  presents  a  diffi- 
cult dilemma  when  I  vote. 

We  must  pray  for  our  leaders  in 
government  and  in  the  church. 

Duane  Beck 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

T  read  with  much  interest  the  report, 
I  Mission  Agencies  Search  for  An- 
A-swers  to  Declining  Constituency 
Support,  in  the  Dec.  27  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald,  our  window  on  the  Mennonite 
church  in  the  States  and  Canada. 

Since  I  have  been  on  the  scene  of 
Mennonite  international  ministry  since 
the  day  I  was  born,  it  is  hard  for  me  to 


More  views  about  the  men's  group,  Promise  Keepers 


For  Maurice  Brubaker  ("Readers 
Say,"  Jan.  10)  to  be  turned  off  by 
Promise  Keepers  largely  because 
of  the  questionable  character  of  one 
who  attended  a  meeting  seems  pre- 
mature. I  too  know  a  young  man  who 
attended  Promise  Keepers.  His  wife  told 
me,  "He  came  home  with  a  renewed 
commitment  to  serving  the  Lord.  The 
enthusiasm  was  contagious  and  a 
positive  influence  in  our  home."  He 
now  meets  weekly  with  a  group  of  men 
for  greater  personal  accountability. 

But  I  don't  believe  his  experience 
should  entirely  determine  how  I  feel 
about  Promise  Keepers.  I  am  now 
reading  the  book,  Seven  Prom  ises  of  a 
Promise  Keeper  to  find  out  more  of 
their  purpose. 

So  far  I've  been  impressed  that  this 
is  a  movement  Christian  men  will 
benefit  from. 

Eugene  K.  Souder 
Grottoes,  Va. 

As  a  pastor  who  joined  a  group  of 
men  from  my  congregation  to 
attend  the  1994  Indianapolis 
Promise  Keepers  conference,  I  am  mys- 
tified by  the  Jan.  10  letter  from  Maurice 
Brubaker.  Although  there  are  a  couple 
of  places  where  I  would  differ  from 
Promise  Keepers,  I  find  the  overall  ob- 
jectives of  the  movement  and  the  con- 
tent of  the  conferences  to  be  on  target. 

I  do  not  recognize  the  movement  in 
the  sad  caricature  presented  in  the 
letter.  To  trash  the  movement  because 


it  tries  to  reach  out  to  men  struggling 
with  "...  low  self  esteem,  personal 
inadequacy,  fear  of  females,  and  lack  of 
direction  in  one's  life"  is  tantamount  to 
attacking  Billy  Graham  because  he 
always  preaches  to  sinners  and  AA 
because  all  its  members  are  alcoholics. 
To  say  that  Promise  Keepers  presents 
marriage  as  ".  .  .  nothing  more  than 
legalized  prostitution"  is  a  gross  and 
grievous  misunderstanding. 

I  would  suggest  that  Brubaker  and 
others  clear  the  weekend  of  May  26-27 
and  plan  to  attend  the  1995  Promise 
Keepers  conference  at  RFK  Stadium  in 
Washington,  D.C.  What  they  will  find 
is  a  stadium  full  of  men — some  of  them 
strong,  vibrant  Christians;  and  some  of 
them  struggling  to  hold  their  lives 
together.  They  will  hear  dynamic 
presentations  and  unabashed  calls  to 
salvation  and  purity  in  life  from  people 
of  the  caliber  of  Bill  Bright,  Bill  Hy- 
bels,  Joe  Stowell,  and  John  Maxwell 
(whose  presentation  at  Indianapolis  on 
the  Christian  man's  response  to  sexual 
temptation  was  worth  the  registration 
price  in  and  of  itself).  They  will  find 
worship  and  singing  beyond  anything 
one  would  anticipate  in  a  crowd  of 
men. 

Larry  Augsburger 

West  Liberty,  Ohio 

This  past  summer,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  learning  to  know 
some  Promise  Keepers  while  on  a 
trip  to  Russia.  Every  one  of  these  men 


were  committed  Christians  and 
demonstrated  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
daily.  No  one  demonstrated  any  of  the 
characteristics  that  were  mentioned  in 
the  Jan.  10  letter  by  Maurice  Brubaker 
as  membership  requirements. 

A  nephew  of  mine  attended  Promise 
Keepers  in  Indianapolis.  His  enthusi- 
asm was  overwhelming  and  his  com- 
mitment to  Christ  and  his  family  are 
stronger  than  ever.  His  wife  is  not 
considered  a  sex  object. 

Mennonites,  let's  praise  God's  name 
for  moving  fathers  and  sons  across  our 
country  to  be  his  people  in  this  corrupt 
and  evil  world. 

Ruby  Nissley 

LaJara,  Colo. 

Promise  Keepers  is  built  around 
seven  promises  which  parallel 
many  Mennonite  beliefs  and 
practices.  The  organization  has  worked 
hard  at  allowing  local  organizations 
and  churches  to  apply  these  seven 
promises  as  it  is  most  relevant  to  them 
and  to  the  way  they  interpret  the  Bible. 

Promise  Keepers  does  not  take  a 
stand  on  either  side  of  the  issue  of 
women's  leadership  roles  in  the 
church.  Leaders  and  speakers  within 
the  organization  espouse  views  that 
run  across  the  spectrum  of  views 
within  Christianity.  I  know  of  no 
speaker,  leader,  or  literature  within 
the  organization  that  says  that 
Christ's  love  was  sexual,  that  women 
are  merely  sex  objects,  or  that 
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look  at  this  issue  objectively.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  I  believe  passionately  in  what 
we  are  doing,  both  in  church  planting 
situations  around  the  world  and  in 
partnership  ministries  such  as  our  own 
in  Spain  and  other  points  in  Europe. 

Jose  Luis  Suarez,  Mennonite  pastor 
in  Barcelona,  who  came  to  know  Men- 
nonites  through  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  personnel  in  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium, recently  made  a  statement  in 
another  context,  which  I  believe 
applies  here.  "Any  church  which  is  not 
an  open  church,  a  church  open  to 
giving  and  receiving  from  others,"  he 
said,  "is  bound  to  be  a  dying  church." 

How  much  of  the  vitality  of  North 


"marriage  is  nothing  more  than  legal- 
ized prostitution." 

I  do  have  some  reservations  about 
Promise  Keepers.  For  example,  I  am 
not  impressed  with  the  radio  spot  they 
produce  which  says  "The  pastor  disci- 
ples the  man,  the  man  disciples  the 
family."  That  is  out  of  sync  with  what  I 
heard  in  coming  through  at  a  conven- 
tion in  Indianapolis.  There  I  heard  a 
call  to  brokenness,  accountability,  hu- 
mility, and  servant  leadership. 

I  would  also  like  to  challenge  those 
who  would  discredit  Promise  Keepers 
to  look  further  than  the  secular  press 
before  judging  the  entire  movement. 

John  Troyer 

Goshen,  Ind. 

What  makes  a  man?  A  real  man 
is  a  godly  man,  a  man  of 
integrity,  one  who  keeps  his 
promises.  That  is  the  essence  of 
Promise  Keepers — calling  men  back  to 
being  what  God  intends  them  to  be. 

It  is  a  call  for  men  to  become  men  of 
integrity  and  conviction  in  a  world  of 
negotiable  values,  confused  identities, 
and  distorted  priorities.  It  is  a  call  to 
become  men  of  action  who  choose  to 
make  a  positive  impact  on  their  fami- 
lies, churches,  co-workers,  and  commu- 
nities. 

Men  who  make  a  lifelong  commit- 
ment to  become  a  Promise  Keeper 
realize  that  it  is  a  process.  They  ac- 
knowledge the  grace  and  strength 
available  through  Jesus  Christ.  I  be- 


American  Christianity,  wherever  there 
is  vitality,  is  a  spiritual  concomitant  of 
involvement  in  Christ's  purposes 
around  the  world?  The  post-Cold  War 
new  world  order  of  letting  the  rest  of 
the  world  be  damned  may  be  fashion- 
able politics.  As  church  policy  it  would 
be  nothing  short  of  apostasy. 

Dennis  Byler 

Burgos,  Spain 

Some  Aspects  of  the  UN  We  Can 
Support  (Jan.  3,  1995).  I  was 
pleased  to  see  John  Rempel's 
statement  in  support  of  "UN  activities 
that  promote  peace  and  justice." 
I  have  just  returned  from  an  inter- 


lieve  Promise  Keepers  to  be  a  mighty 
move  of  God  among  the  men  of  our 
nation.  I  am  thankful  for  it. 

Loretta  Bohlen 

Morton,  III. 

The  message  I  have  gotten  from 
Promise  Keepers  is  the  opposite 
to  what  Maurice  Brubaker  seems 
to  be  getting.  I  attended  the  1993  gath- 
ering in  Colorado.  It  was  a  time  of  wor- 
shiping and  praising  the  Lord. 

It  was  a  time  of  encouragement  and 
uplifting — helping  husbands  learn  how 
to  be  better  husbands  to  their  wives 
and  family,  encouraging  and  challeng- 
ing us  to  grow  in  our  relationships 
with  Christ. 

I  would  encourage  Brubaker  to  at- 
tend Promise  Keepers  and  see  for  him- 
self. It  is  not  wise  to  condemn  a  group 
because  one  person  has  a  distorted 
view. 

Nevin  Ranck 
Gap,  Pa. 

When  men  like  Bill  Bright,  Billy 
Graham,  Ed  Cole,  Gary  Smal- 
ley,  and  Chuck  Colson  endorse 
Promise  Keepers — with  great  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  this  moving  of  the 
Spirit  among  Christian  men — we  had 
better  not  criticize.  The  Mennonite 
church  is  becoming  part  of  this 
movement.  It  is  in  favor  of  Christian 
women  through  and  through! 
Norm  Teague 
Chesapeake,  Va. 


national  development  conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  focused  on 
achieving  global  human  security.  The 
conference  was  the  largest  meeting  in 
the  world  in  support  of  the  upcoming 
World  Summit  for  Social  Development. 
When  the  World  Summit  convenes  in 
Copenhagen  in  March,  more  than  50 
heads  of  state  and  government,  and 
delegations  from  more  than  170  na- 
tions, will  discuss  the  primary 
insecurities  facing  every  country  today. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  World  Summit 
will  result  in  agreement  on  new  priori- 
ties for  development,  and  government 
commitments  to  goals  that  will  focus 
on  the  needs  of  people,  especially  those 
related  to  productive,  remunerative, 
and  sustainable  livelihoods.  UN  pro- 
grams will  contribute  to  achieving  the 
World  Summit  goals. 

Mennonite  Economic  Development 
Associates  (MEDA)  already  has  a  good 
track  record  in  the  sustainable  liveli- 
hood approach  to  development.  MEDA 
is  postured  to  expand  its  participation 
in  these  "new"  international  develop- 
ment strategies.  Its  "business  as  mis- 
sion" approach  deserves  the  wide  sup- 
port of  the  Mennonite  constituency, 
thus  strengthening  MEDA's  base,  not 
only  for  helping  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
the  World  Summit  but  also  to  further 
the  goals  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Catherine  Mumaw 

Corvallis,  Ore. 

Praise  the  Lord  for  Barbara  Hol- 
lenbaugh,  who  wrote  the  best  let- 
ter in  "Readers  Say"  on  the  wel- 
fare system  I've  ever  read  in  Gospel 
Herald  (Jan.  3)!  I'm  thankful  too  for 
the  letters  by  Joe  Questal  and  to  Verle 
Hoffman  in  response  to  Do  Menno- 
nites  Want  to  Send  a  Message  to 
Washington?  (Jan.  10). 

These  three  know  how  to  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head!  God  help  us  if  we  don't 
straighten  out  the  way  the  country  has 
been  heading  the  past  few  years! 
Chuck  Hernley 
New  Paris,  Ind. 

In  response  to  the  letter  by  Joe 
Questal  (Jan.  10),  who  considers 
Head  Start  a  "failed  program":  it  is 
not!  Well-managed  Head  Start  pro- 
grams are  very  successful  and  have 
helped  many  inner-city  children  and 
their  families. 

Ruth  L.  Burkholder 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 
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The  prophetic  intervention  of  2  Chronicles  28:8-15: 

Peacemaking  is  the  ministry 


What  distinguishes  winners  from  losers 
is  not  the  absence  of  sin.  Radical  renam- 
ing introduces  a  rediscovery  of  same- 
ness into  what  had  been  opposite  sides. 

by  David  A.  Stevens 


In  the  year  922  B.C.,  during  the  reign  of 
Solomon's  son  Rehoboam,  the  northern  10 
tribes  of  Israel  seceded  and  created  their 
own  separate  nation  under  Jeroboam.  The  two 
remaining  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  be- 
came the  southern  kingdom. 

By  the  time  of  2  Chronicles  28,  the  nation  of 
Israel  had  been  divided  for  nearly  200  years. 
The  northern  kingdom  was  called  "the  people  of 
Israel,"  or  "the  Ephraimites,"  with  their  capital 
at  Samaria.  The  southern  kingdom  was  desig- 
nated "the  people  of  Judah,"  with  its  capital  at 
Jerusalem.  For  200  years,  these  two  halves  of 
God's  people  had  been  like  Ireland,  like  Korea, 
their  relationship  fraught  with  ambiguous  en- 
mity. 

Officially,  Israel  and  Judah  fought  as  though 
completely  unrelated.  But  unofficially,  there 
ached  the  reality  of  their  being  estranged  sib- 
lings. Among  some  grew  the  longing  for  reuni- 
fication. 

In  2  Chron.  28:8-15,  yet  another  devastating 
feud  between  Israel  and  Judah  has  been  fought. 
This  time  the  northerners  have  been  overwhelm- 
ingly victorious.  They  bring  home  200,000 
Judean  women,  boys,  and  girls  as  prisoners  of 
war.  We  can  imagine  the  elation  of  the  political 
leaders — and  the  public  pandemonium  as  well. 

But  into  this  scene  of  unanimous  approval 
and  enthusiasm  breaks  one  solitary  dissenting 
voice.  Imagine.  The  crowd  grows  uneasily  quiet. 
The  prophet  Oded  stands  to  speak. 

Oded  is  a  person  of  courage  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Not  only  was  he  about  to  re- 
imagine  a  war,  but  he  reimagined  the 
role  of  the  prophet!  The  time-honored  role  of  an 
Israelite  prophet  in  war  was  to  speak  a  special 
oracle  of  God  just  before  the  battle — a  kind  of 
divinely  inspired  pep  talk.  But  Oded  shatters 
this  expectation.  For  one,  he  speaks  after  the 
battle.  But  more  importantly,  his  words  are  no 
pep  talk. 

Like  all  peacemakers,  Oded  willingly  dares 


the  unpopularity  of  a  minority  stance.  And  like 
all  peacemakers,  Oded  willingly  configures  his 
contribution  to  society  in  a  radical  and  imagi- 
native new  way.  Like  one  of  my  friends  says, 
true  peacemakers  must  enter  conflict  willing  to 
take  the  same  kinds  of  risks  as  combatants. 

But  more  extraordinary  yet,  Oded  challenges 
victory.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  defeat  can 
get  theological  and  introspective  wheels  turn- 
ing as  the  vanquished  ask  themselves,  "What 
went  wrong?"  But  who  argues  with  success? 
Victory  is  its  own  justification.  It  needs  no 
other.  Try  telling  winners  they've  got  it  all 
wrong.  But  that  is  precisely  what  this  coura- 
geous prophet  does. 

Oded  says:  "Because  the  Lord  .  .  .  was  angry 
with  Judah,  he  gave  them  into  your  hand,  but 
you  have  killed  them  in  a  rage  that  has  reached 
up  to  heaven.  Now  you  intend  to  subjugate  the 
people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  ...  as  your 
slaves.  But  what  have  you  except  sins  against 
the  Lord  your  God?  Now  hear  me,  and  send 
back  the  captives  whom  you  have  taken  from 
your  kindred"  (2  Chron.  28:9-11). 

Oded  employs  a  specific  and  powerful 
strategy  of  peace  activism:  a  ministry  of 
renaming.  Oded  in  fact  initiates  three 
transforming  acts  of  renaming. 

First,  he  renames  what  was  popularly 
perceived  as  victory.  Instead,  Oded  says,  "Be- 
cause the  Lord  was  angry  with  Judah,  [God] 
gave  them  into  your  hand."  Judah's  fate  is  not 
determined  by  Israel's  expansionist  objectives 
or  military  prowess.  Judah's  defeat  stems  not 
from  Israel's  abilities  but  from  God's  purposes. 
Oded  renames  victory. 

But  there  is  a  second  renaming.  Oded  re- 
names the  victors.  He  asks,  "What  have  you 
except  sins  before  the  Lord  your  God?"  What? 
Winning  is  not  the  confirmation  of  God's  favor? 
Even  winners  are  sinners?  Yes,  says  the  proph- 
et. What  distinguishes  winners  from  losers  is 
not  the  absence  of  sin.  This  radical  renaming 
introduces  a  rediscovery  of  sameness  into  what 
has  been  ideologized  as  two  opposite  sides. 

Then  comes  the  most  transforming  renaming 
of  all.  Oded  renames  the  enemy.  He  says, 
"Send  back  the  captives  whom  you  have  taken 
from  your  kindred."  Oded  doesn't  call  the  Ju- 
deans  "enemies"  or  "foreigners"  or  even  "civil- 
ians." He  renames  them  "your  kin." 

Notice  that  Oded  does  not  simply  hope  to  in- 
spire some  general  humanitarianism  in  his  fel- 
low Israelites  toward  the  captives.  This  might 
have  been  sufficiently  effective.  After  all,  these 
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victims  of  war  were  not  mystified  into  unreality 
by  being  piped  into  living  rooms  on  prime  time 
television.  They  were  standing  right  there  be- 
fore them,  frightened,  bereaved,  helpless. 

But  Oded  goes  further  than  inciting  humani- 
tarianism.  By  renaming  the  enemy  "your  kin," 
Oded  appeals  to  that  aching,  forgotten  unity 
buried  beneath  200  years  of  physical  and  ideo- 
logical separation.  The  prophet  proclaims, 
"These  are  none  other  than  your  own  brothers 
and  sisters." 

As  Christian  peacemakers  we  too  resist  the 
dividing  labels  of  "us"  and  "them."  We  rename 
enemies  by  upholding  our  common  human 
ancestry  from  Adam  and  Eve,  our  universal 
creaturehood  before  our  one  Creator.  The 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  prophetic  voice  of 
this  unity,  because  the  church  is  not  related  to 
the  world  as  "us"  to  "them"  but  as  "us"  to  "the 
wider  us." 

And  by  these  renamings,  a  miraculous  thing 
happened  at  that  victory  party.  "Those  .  .  .  men- 
tioned by  name  got  up  and  took  the  captives, 
and  with  the  booty  they  clothed  all  that  were 
naked  among  them;  they  clothed  them,  gave 
them  sandals,  provided  them  with  food  and 
drink,  and  anointed  them;  and  carrying  all  the 
feeble  among  them  on  donkeys,  they  brought 
them  to  their  kindred  at  Jericho"  (2  Chron. 
28:15).  The  peacemaking  strategy  of  renaming 
yields  more  than  repentance.  Renaming  gener- 
ates restitution  and  reconciliation. 


The  peacemaking  strategy  of 
renaming  yields  more  than  re- 
pentance. Renaming  generates 
restitution  and  reconciliation. 


How  do  wars  arise?  Prov.  1:11-19  alerts  us  to 
one  motivation  that  lures  some  into  violence: 
the  promise  of  economic  advantage.  "Come  with 
us,  let  us  lie  in  wait  for  blood.  ...  We  shall  find 
all  kinds  of  costly  things;  we  shall  fill  our 
houses  with  booty.  Throw  in  your  lot  among  us; 
we  will  all  have  one  purse." 

Also  at  the  root  of  war  may  be  ineffective 
socialization  in  how  to  manage  interpersonal 
conflict.  In  her  book,  Anger:  The  Misunderstood 
Emotion,  Carol  Tavris  claims  that  ineffective 
and  violent  conflict  resolution  in  Western  cul- 
ture is  visible  in  the  professionalization  of  con- 
flict resolution.  That  is,  in  our  society,  people 


tend  to  deal  with  disputes  by  passing  on  the 
responsibility  for  solving  them  to  hired  profes- 
sionals or  public  officials. 

Instead  of  expending  their  own  energies  at  ne- 
gotiation, North  Americans  call  the  police  or 
say,  "You'll  hear  from  my  attorney."  A  represen- 
tative deals  with  the  emotions  and  the  process 
of  settlement.  Conflict  resolution  is  judicialized 
into  a  tug  of  war  of  clients'  private  rights  and 
privileges.  This  tendency  to  shift  responsibility 
for  negotiation  sets  a  stage  for  war. 

War  may  also  arise  in  the  way  described 
by  James  4:1:  "Those  conflicts  and  dis- 
putes among  you,  where  do  they  come 
from?  Do  they  not  come  from  your  [own]  crav- 
ings that  are  at  war  within  you?"  Here  is  a  very 
astute  and  psychologically  modern  insight.  Ex- 
ternal conflicts  are  a  projection  of  "wars"  within 
ourselves.  War  and  peace  without  have  their  di- 
rect counterparts  in  war  and  peace  within. 

But  fundamentally,  war  comes  from  a  mem- 
ory lapse,  an  idolatrous  forgetting  of  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  this  earth.  The  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  enables  all  the  warring  and  potentially 
warring  to  be  healed  of  this  amnesia  through 
the  prophetic  intervention  of  renaming.  Re- 
naming like  when  Jesus  was  told,  "Your  mother 
and  your  brothers  are  standing  outside.  .  .  "  and 
he  replied,  "Whoever  does  the  will  of  my  Father 
in  heaven  is  my  brother  and  sister  and  mother" 
(Matt.  12:50).  Renaming  like  Jesus  did  when 
men  brought  to  him  a  woman  caught  in  adul- 
tery, when  the  self -named  sinless  brought  to 
him  the  sinner  but  he  said,  "Let  anyone  among 
you  who  is  without  sin  be  the  first  to  throw  a 
stone  at  her"  (John  8:7).  Renaming  like  we  do 
when  we  see  the  homeless  as  Ph.D's  in  survival 
or  senior  citizens  as  a  priceless  resource. 
Peacemaking  is  the  ministry  of  renaming. 

David  A.  Stevens  has  been  associate  pastor  of 
Blooming  Glen  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  for  two 
years.  He  says  he  was  "wonderfully  nurtured 
into  becoming  Anabaptist  by  the  First  Menno- 
nite Church  of  Denver,  Colo." 
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Woman's  Work: 

by  Anne  Baxter  and 
Nora  0.  Lozano-Diaz 

Not  a  Bible  study,  not  a 
theology  course,  not  a  how- 
to  book  but  a  warm  and  gen- 
tle invitation  to  Christian 
women  to  start  talking  with 
one  another." 
— Katie  Funk  Wiebe, 
Professor  Emeritus,  Tabor 
College 

Jesus  affirms  a  woman's 
self  and  God  pronounces  it 
good!  By  reflecting  on  the  13 
issues  this  devotional  book 
presents,  women  can  start 
the  vital  journey  toward 
knowing  themselves  better 
and  claiming  plentiful  lives  as 
daughters  of  God. 
Paper,  120  pages,  $7.95; 
in  Canada  $11.35 


Something  for 
£  very  bod  if 
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Making 
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Abdi  and  the  Elephants 

by  Mary  W.  Gehman 

Elephants  threaten  the  crops.  Dangerous  hyenas  threaten 
the  goats.  Abdi,  orphaned  goat-herder  and  farmer,  is  scared. 
What  will  happen  if  he  fails  in  his  jobs? 
Paper,  104  pages,  $5.95;  in  Canada  $8.50 


Forpwnrd  by 

Dorothy  fcjn  Hwjtct 


by  James  R.  Shott 

"Short  takes  us  back  to  the  origins  of  Israel  and  offers 
a  portrait  of  one  of  its  generals,  the  judge  Othniel,  who 
succeeded  bloody  Joshua.  Quite  imaginative." — Booklist 
Paper,  1 68  pages,  $7.95;  in  Canada  $1 1 .35 
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Gerbrandt  named  interim  president 

of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (AMBS) — Gerald  Ger- 
brandt, academic  dean  of  Canadian 
Mennonite  Bible  College  (CMBC),  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  has  been  appointed  to 
serve  as  interim  president  of  Associat- 
ed Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
(AMBS)  for  one 
year  beginning 
in  summer  1995. 

His  appoint- 
ment was  com- 
pleted Jan.  30  by 
the  Mennonite 
Biblical  Semi- 
nary board  of 
trustees  and  the 
Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary  board 
of  overseers 
(which  makes  up 
the  AMBS  board) 
and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

Gerbrandt  will  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  president  now  being  held  by 
Gayle  Gerber  Koontz,  who  became  act- 
ing president  when  AMBS  president 
Marlin  E.  Miller  died  Nov.  3. 

James  Longacre,  pastor  of  Salford 
Mennonite  Church,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
and  vice  chair  of  the  AMBS  board,  says, 
"Gerald  is  very  committed  to  the 
church  and  has  a  great  love  for  the 
church.  He  is  keenly  interested  in  theo- 
logical education  and  has  ideas  for  cre- 
ative approaches  to  it." 


Gerald  Gerbrandt 


John  Friesen,  professor  of  history  at 
CMBC  and  chair  of  the  AMBS  board, 
says,  "Gerald  is  committed  to  keeping 
the  Scriptures  central  to  the  seminary 
program  as  well  as  in  the  life  and  faith 
of  the  church."  Gerbrandt  also  has 
strong  administrative  skills  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  theological  educa- 
tion, Friesen  notes. 

Gerbrandt,  in  addition  to  serving  as 
dean  for  the  three-year  undergraduate 
Bible  college  for  13  years,  is  also  associ- 
ate professor  of  Bible.  He  holds  a  Mas- 
ter of  Divinity  degree  from  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary  and  a  doctoral  de- 
gree in  Old  Testament  studies  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Rich- 


mond, Va.  During  the  current  academic 
year  he  is  on  sabbatical,  working  to 
complete  a  Believers'  Church  Bible 
commentary  on  Deuteronomy. 

"For  me  this  is,  in  a  sense,  a  home- 
coming," Gerbrandt  says,  noting  that 
he  lived  at  AMBS  with  his  parents  in 
the  early  1960s  and  then  again  as  a 
student  in  the  early  1970s.  "I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  larger  North 
American  Mennonite  church." 

Gerbrandt  has  served  for  the  last  six 
years  as  CMBC  representative  to  the 
Theological  and  Pastoral  Education 
Council,  and  as  chair  of  the  Toronto 
Mennonite  Theological  Centre  since  its 
beginning  five  years  ago. 


MDS  prepares  response  to  California  flooding 


Guerneville,  Calif.  (MDS)— White- 
caps  reportedly  rushed  through  vine- 
yards in  California's  Sonoma  and 
Napa  valleys  and  teenagers  dove  off 
freeway  overpasses  into  15  feet  of 
floodwater  in  Santa  Barbara. 

In  mid-January,  rivers  up  and 
down  the  state  overflowed  their  banks 
in  yet  another  calamity  to  befall  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  (MDS) 
representatives  have  been  surveying 
flood-affected  areas  and  hope  to  soon 
establish  an  office  and  find  space  to 
house  volunteers. 

They  want  to  center  MDS  efforts  in 
Guerneville,  in  Sonoma  County,  one 


of  the  hardest  hit  areas  in  northern 
California. 

Some  200  homes  were  destroyed 
and  another  350  severely  damaged  in 
northern  California's  six  most  affect- 
ed counties,  reports  MDS  representa- 
tive Gerald  Klassen,  of  Burns  Lake, 
B.C.  Nearly  90  percent  of  these  homes 
are  in  Sonoma  County. 

Persons  interested  in  volunteering 
for  California  flood  cleanup  should  con- 
tact their  MDS  representative  or  phone 
MDS  headquarters  at  717  859-3889. 

Contributions  for  the  northern 
California  flood  response  program 
may  be  sent  to  MDS,  PO  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501-0500. 


Training  sessions  focus  on  ministry  and  faith  in  a  post-Christian  world 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU) — It  was  a 
chance  to  retreat  from  rigorous  de- 
mands and  schedules  for  several  days, 
but  not  an  escape  from  the  tough  issues 
that  church  leaders  face. 

At  the  1995  School  for  Leadership 
Training,  more  than  200  pastors  and 
lay  leaders  wrestled  with  what  it 
means  to  be  faithful  and  to  commu- 
nicate personal  faith  as  society  be- 
comes increasingly  antagonistic  to  the 
gospel  message. 

In  worship  settings,  plenary  ses- 
sions, and  special  interest  classes,  this 
year's  school,  held  Jan.  16-19  on  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  University  campus, 
explored  the  theme,  "Passing  on  the 
Faith  in  a  Post-Christian  World." 

John  H.  Westerhoff,  the  author  of  34 
books  and  a  longtime  professor  of  the- 
ology and  Christian  nurture  at  Duke 
University  Divinity  School  in  Durham, 


N.C.,  introduced  the  conference  theme 
in  his  keynote  address. 

In  his  presentation,  Westerhoff 
called  for  a  recovery  of  the  way  that 
Christ  passed  on  faith  to  his  followers, 
noting  that  Jesus  "called  persons  to 
participation  in  a  way  of  life  that 
formed  them  out  of  the  total  action  of 
life. 

"In  the  same  way  the  church  today 
must  rely  less  on  more  instruction  of  its 
members  and  give  more  attention  to 
the  wide  range  of  practices,  language, 
role  models,  and  environment  that 
mold  our  lives,"  he  said.  "Otherwise,  we 
will  have  church  members  who  reflect 
the  values  of  culture  rather  than  Chris- 
tian values." 

In  addition  to  giving  two  addresses 
and  teaching  a  class,  Westerhoff  led  a 
special  Jan.  16  workshop,  "Nurturing 
Faith  in  the  Congregation." 


School  for  Leadership  Training  par- 
ticipants could  select  from  classes  in  14 
different  subject  areas  that  ranged 
from  planning  worship  and  education 
programs  in  a  post-Christian  age  to 
passing  on  faith  within  families  to  ex- 
ploring the  role  of  arts  and  music  in  the 
church. 

In  the  midst  of  intense  discussions 
came  numerous  opportunities  for  spiri- 
tual rejuvenation  and  contemplation 
through  morning  worship  and  praise, 
spirited  singing,  prayer,  and  a  closing 
communion  service.  The  comedy  team 
of  Ted  Swartz  and  Lee  Eshleman  also 
presented  an  original  drama,  "Fish 
Eyes,"  Jan.  17. 

Westerhoff  s  workshop  and  the  major 
presentations  of  the  1995  Leadership 
Training  School  are  available  on  cas- 
sette tape  by  calling  radio  station 
WEMC,  703  432-4288.^Jim  Bishop 
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Japanese  exchange  participant's 
new  knowledge  needed  back  home 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCO—When  27-year-old 
Kazuo  Akamatsu  came  to  the  United 
States  last  year  to  learn  how  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  (MDS)  operates,  little 
did  he  suspect  his  new  knowledge  would 
be  needed  in  his  home  country  so  soon. 

Akamatsu  and  fellow  church  mem- 
bers of  YU-AI  Mennonite  Church  in 
Sapporo  have  been  wanting  to  start  a 
Christian  disaster  service  for  some 
time.  The  island  of  Hokkaido,  on  which 
Sapporo  is  located,  experiences  an 
average  of  two  earthquakes  yearly  and 
occasional  hurricanes,  Akamatsu  re- 
lates. Several  active  volcanoes  are  also 
located  on  the  island. 

In  1993,  several  YU-AI  church  mem- 
bers traveled  to  Okushiri  Island,  off 
Hokkaido's  coast,  to  assist  earthquake 
victims. 

"We  have  no  official  or  private  orga- 
nization to  help  organize  volunteers 
who  want  to  assist  after  accidents  such 
as  earthquakes  and  volcanic  activity," 
says  Akamatsu,  who  holds  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees  in  mining  geology 
from  Hokkaido  University. 

Thus  when  Akamatsu  applied  to 
Mennonite  Central  Committee's  (MCC) 
International  Visitor  Exchange  Pro- 
gram (IVEP),  he  mentioned  interest  in 
learning  about  MDS.  Since  last 
September  Akamatsu  has  worked 


alongside  MDS 
volunteers  in 
Los  Angeles,  re- 
pairing earth- 
quake damage, 
and  in  Liberty, 
Tex.,  and  Al- 
bany, Ga.,  clean- 
ing up  from 
floods.  He  has 
also  spent  sever- 
al weeks  at  MDS 
headquarters  in 
Akron,  getting 
an  overview  of  its 
administration. 
Scheduled  to  go  to  Goshen,  Ind.,  in 
February  to  work  at  a  home  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities,  Aka- 
matsu will  instead  spend  part  of  the  sec- 
ond portion  of  his  IVEP  experience  in  his 
home  country.  He  will  head  to  the  Kobe- 
Osaka  area,  site  of  the  catastrophic  Jan. 


Kazuo  Akamatsu 


17  earthquake,  to  help  coordinate  Japa- 
nese Mennonite  relief  efforts.  With  20 
Taiwanese  Mennonites  ready  to  travel  to 
Japan  to  assist,  Akamatsu  will  be  partic- 
ularly helpful  in  "organizing  to  receive 
and  administer  volunteers,"  notes  Ann 
Martin,  MCC  secretary  for  East  Asia. 

In  addition  to  supporting  Akamatsu, 
MCC  and  MDS  will  provide  about 
$20,000  U.S.  to  relief  efforts  in  Japan. 
Funds  will  be  channeled  through 
Japanese  Mennonite  churches. 

One  Japanese  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church  has  already  organized  and  sent  a 
group  of  volunteers  to  the  disaster  area. 
In  a  Jan.  25  phone  call  to  Japan,  Aka- 
matsu learned  these  volunteers  are  visit- 
ing shelters  for  displaced  people,  provid- 
ing meals,  drinking  water,  and  hygienic 
products  such  as  infant  diapers. 

Contributions  to  Japanese  earth- 
quake relief  should  be  designated  for 
account  5710-2000. 


College  chosen  for  leadership  development  project 


Goshen,  Ind.  (GC) — Colleges  coop- 
erating to  foster  leadership  by  the 
many  is  the  theme  of  a  project  featur- 
ing Goshen  College  and  the  Kettering 
Foundation. 

Goshen  College  joins  four  other  col- 
leges to  examine  ways  to  develop  lead- 


Giving  and  receiving. 

Hesston,  Kan.  (HC)— 
Eleanor  and  Alan  Krei- 
der  share  worship  ideas 
in  Church  Leadership 
class,  part  of  Hesston 
College's  Pastoral  Minis- 
tries Program.  The  Krei- 
ders,  who  have  served  for 
20  years  as  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  work- 
ers in  London  and  Man- 
chester, England,  spent 
early  January  in  south- 
central  Kansas  speaking 
in  churches  and  serving 
as  resources  in  several  Hesston  College  classes. 

"We  believe  thai  churches,  like  Christians,  live  by  receiving  and  giving.  And 
we  view  ourselves  as  expressions  of  both  the  wealth  of  the  Mennonite  church  in 
North  America  and  the  poverty  of  the  Mennonite  church  in  North  America," 
Alan  says.  "[We  have  been]  profoundly  shaped  by  the  Mennonite  community  in 
North  America,  but  have  also  been  profoundly  shaped  by  our  experience  with 
very  vital  and  excited  Christians  who  are  in  England." 

"We  have  to  give,  but  we  have  to  receive  as  well,"  Eleanor  notes.  "I  think 
we've  talked  about  spirituality,  the  spring  out  of  which  that  grows.  It  has  to  do 
with  gratitude,  a  sense  of  God's  grace,  and  how  that  flows  out  in  generosity  and 
hospitality,  which  is  what  mission  is  about.  It's  about  responding." 


ership  in  all  members  of  the  communi- 
ty, rather  than  an  elite  few,  according 
to  foundation  representative  Fontaine 
Belford.  "This  takes  us  a  long  way  from 
a  vision  of  politics,  and  the  leadership 
needed  to  sustain  it,  which  is  rooted  in 
competition  for  power,  winning  and  los- 
ing, electing  representatives,  and  the 
usual  institutional  processes." 

Other  participating  schools  are 
Berea  (Ky.)  College,  Marietta  (Ohio) 
College,  and  Builford  and  Bennett  col- 
leges, both  in  Greensboro,  N.C.  Presi- 
dents from  the  colleges  will  begin  work 
this  month. 

Kettering  was  attracted  to  Goshen 
College's  emphasis  on  international  ed- 
ucation, the  multicultural  affairs  pro- 
gram, and  the  student  organizations 
supported  by  the  Student  Development 
Division,  says  GC  president  Victor 
Stoltzfus.  Goshen  was  the  first  college 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  still  one  of 
the  few,  to  make  international  educa- 
tion a  requirement  for  graduation. 

"You  have  been  invited  to  participate 
in  this  project  because  your  institutions 
have  developed  programs  which  sup- 
port the  engagement  of  your  students 
with  the  public  in  exemplary  ways," 
Belford  said.  "We  have  felt  that  you  are 
perhaps  uniquely  qualified  to  deliber- 
ate with  us,  and  with  one  another  .  .  . 
about  what,  in  fact,  needs  to  happen  on 
campus  to  turn  students  into  citi- 
zens!"— Wayne  Steffen 
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Vietnamese  Mennonite  scholar  lends  hand  to  Bible  translation  project 


Salunga,  Pa.  (EMM/VMBM) — With 
the  support  of  Mennonite  mission 
boards,  a  Vietnamese  scholar  is  helping 
to  complete  the  first  translation  of  the 
Vietnamese  Bible  from  the  original  lan- 
guages. 

As  part  of  the  translation  team  of 
Vietnamese  Bible  Inc.,  Lisa  Pham  of 
Fairfax,  Va.,  is  now  translating  Old 
Testament  books  from  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions are  supporting  this  project. 

Pham  holds  a  master's  degree  in  eco- 
nomics and  in  the  early  1970s  taught 
economics  at  the  University  of  Can  Tho 
in  South  Vietnam.  When  the  Marxists 
gained  control  of  South  Vietnam  in 
1975,  Pham's  teaching  was  suspended 
and  her  husband,  Can  Ngoc  Le,  was 
sent  to  re-education  camp  since  he 
worked  for  the  former  government. 

Pham  moved  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  City, 
where  she  taught  university-level  En- 
glish for  several  years.  After  her  hus- 
band was  released  from  the  re-education 
camp,  Pham  and  her  family  became  in- 
volved in  one  of  the  rapidly  growing 
churches  in  the  city.  In  1984  the  family 
immigrated  to  the  United  States. 

After  assisting  the  Vietnamese 


Christian  Fellowship  of 
the  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Mission  Commis- 
sion in  Souderton,  Pa., 
Pham  and  her  husband 
moved  to  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  where  they  earned 
degrees  in  church  min- 
istries at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary. 

Pham  says  it  was  in 
seminary  that  "God  gave 
me  the  urge  to  study  the 
biblical  languages  and 
opened  my  heart  and 
mind  to  the  need  of  my 
own  people  for  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible." 

When  Virginia  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions 
invited  Pham  and  Le  to 
plant  a  Vietnamese 
church  in  the  metropoli- 
tan Washington  area, 
Pham  also  entered  a 
graduate  program  for  biblical  studies 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
in  Washington,  D.C.  She  has  completed 
her  doctoral  course  work  and  is  now 
working  on  her  thesis  on  the  book  of 
Lamentations. 


Pastor  Can  Ngoc  Le  anal  Bible  translator  Lisa  Pham 


Ten  years  ago  in  Midland,  Tex.,  Viet- 
namese refugee  pastors  challenged  lay 
leaders  of  several  area  churches  to  as- 
sist them  in  preparing  a  new  Bible 
translation.  While  the  Bible  prepared 
almost  70  years  ago  (translated  from 
Chinese  under  the  supervision  of  U.S. 
missionaries  who  knew  Hebrew  or 


Challenges  in  translating  the  names  for  God 


God.  The  standard  term  for  "God" 
in  the  1916  Vietnamese  Bible  transla- 
tion is  Due  Chua  Trdi.  Due  is  a  term 
given  to  someone  worthy  of  great  hon- 
or. Chua  is  the  name  for  "Lord"  or 
"Master."  Trdi  is  "sky"  or  "heaven"  or 
may  refer  to  God. 

Catholics  have  used  the  term  Thien 
Chua  to  refer  to  God.  Thien  means 
"heaven,"  so  the  term  means  "the 
Lord  of  Heaven." 

Many  Christians  have  more  recent- 
ly used  the  term  Thuong  Be:  "Highest 
King"  or  "Lord."  Recent  reviewers  in 
Vietnam,  however,  suggest  using  the 
traditional  term,  Due  Chua  Trdi,  be- 
cause for  years  the  community  media 
has  ridiculed  the  superstitious  people 
who  believe  in  Thuong  Be. 

Jesus  Christ.  The  1916  Viet- 
namese Bible  uses  the  term  Jesus 
Christ. 

Yet  while  Christians  are  familiar 
with  these  words,  they  have  present- 
ed problems  because  it  is  not  phoneti- 


cally possible  to  say  either  word  in  the 
Vietnamese  language. 

There  is  no  "j"  in  the  Vietnamese 
alphabet,  and  neither  the  phoneme 
"sus"  nor  the  "chr"  and  "st"  consonant 
clusters  are  found  in  the  Vietnamese 
language.  Some  Vietnamese  people 
regard  the  Christian  faith  as  a  foreign 
or  Western  religion  and  these  terms 
do  nothing  to  dispel  that  notion. 

Jesus  has  been  pronounced  Gie-xu, 
so  the  new  translation  uses  this 
spelling. 

One  option  for  the  translation  of 
"Christ"  is  Chi-ton:  "one  who  is  highly 
honored"  or  "of  the  highest  rank."  The 
word  is  a  phonetic  transliteration  of 
the  Greek  christon,  which  is  a  form  of 
christos — "the  Anointed  One,"  the  He- 
brew Messiah,  "the  expected  king  and 
deliverer." 

But  some  Christians  question  using 
Chi-ton,  since  on  a  few  occasions  the 
word  is  used  to  address  Buddha  by 
his  followers. — Luke  Martin 


Greek)  served  the  Christian  communi- 
ty, its  literary  style  is  difficult  for 
young  Christians  and  non-Christians 
to  understand. 

Vietnamese  Bible  Inc.  was  formed 
with  a  local  board  and  the  technical 
support  of  United  Bible  Societies.  The 
New  Testament  has  been  translated 
and  final  editing  is  now  being  done. 
Leaders  hope  that  it  can  be  simulta- 
neously published  in  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States. 

The  group  is  now  focusing  on 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  Lisa 
Pham  has  completed  translations  of 
Lamentations  and  Ezra,  and  is  current- 
ly working  on  Nehemiah  and  Esther. 
She  will  soon  be  reviewing  the  Penta- 
teuch (the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible), 
which  was  translated  by  another  Viet- 
namese biblical  scholar  and  edited  by 
other  members  of  the  translation  team. 

Vietnamese  Bible  Inc.  has  a  1995 
budget  of  $143,000  and  is  seeking  to 
raise  $9,000  from  Mennonite  sources. 
Designated  contributions  can  be  sent  to 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions. 
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•  Prayer  for  Muslims.  Many 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions 
staff  have  committed  to  pray 
and  fast  during  the  month  of 
February  for  the  Islamic  peo- 
ple and  nations  throughout 
the  world.  This  year  the  Is- 
lamic month  of  Ramadan  runs 
from  Jan.  31  through  March 
1.  More  than  1  billion  Mus- 
lims fast  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set as  an  act  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship towards  Allah,  seeking  to 
increase  spiritual  piety.  Inter- 
ested EMM  staff  plan  to  pray 
in  teams  over  lunchtimes.  Co- 
ordinator Cathryn  Hoellwarth 
invites  other  people  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  to  consider 
how  they  too  might  respond  to 
the  call  for  prayer  for  the 
Muslim  world. 

•  Pews  for  sale.  Park  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  is  offering  its  cur- 
rent pews  and  platform  furni- 
ture for  sale.  Items  include:  38 
pews  in  colonial  style  with 
white  painted  ends,  padded 
seats,  mahogany  backs  with 
walnut  finish;  two  colonial 
style,  white  painted  screens 
14  feet  long  to  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  first  pew  on  each 
side;  a  matching  altar  table 
and  pulpit.  The  church  is  ask- 
ing $6,500  (U.S.)  for  the  com- 
plete package;  available  June 
1.  Contact  John  Heatwole  at 
the  church  office  (703  434- 
1604)  or  at  home  (703  434- 
7678). 

•  Job  openings: 

Accountant/administrative  as- 
sistant, Mennonite  Church 
General  Board  offices,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  Position  begins 
around  April  1.  Contact 
James  M.  Lapp  at  421  S.  Sec- 
ond St.,  Suite  600,  Elkhart, 
IN  46516;  phone  219  294- 
7131. 

Personnel  management  profes- 
sional, Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Indi- 
vidual will  administer  the 
personnel  functions  of  MBM. 
Training  and  experience  in 
personnel  management  re- 
quired; masters  degree  desir- 
able. Position  opens  early 
summer  1995.  Send  resume  to 
Ronald  Yoder,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219 
294-7523. 

Regional  sales  manager,  Menno- 
nite Mutual  Aid,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Person  will  be  responsible  to 
organize  and  develop  the  Mid- 
west region  for  effective 
marketing  and  servicing  of 
MMA  products.  Must  have  at 
least  three  years  recent  pro- 
fessional life  and  health  in- 
surance sales  experience  with 


a  proven  history  of  produc- 
tion. Management  experience 
desired.  Travel  required.  Send 
resume  to:  MMA,  Human  Re- 
sources Dept.,  PO  Box  283, 
Goshen, IN  46527. 

•  Change  of  address: 

Glade  Mennonite  Church  from 
Rt.  1,  Box  143,  to  5011  Acci- 
dent/Bittinger  Rd.,  Accident, 
MD  21520. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Beaverdam,  Corry,  Pa.:  Joas 
Miller,  Bradley  Meabon,  and 
Clay  Troyer. 

Kern  Road,  South  Bend, 
Ind.:  Bill  Breidenthal. 

Lindale,  Harrisonburg,  Va.: 
J.  David  and  Nancy  Yoder, 
Stacie  Kauffman  Hartman, 
Lisa  Brownlee,  Janna  Unruh, 
Nikolay  and  Valentina  Koten- 
kov,  and  Jonathan  Gehman. 

Lockport,  Stryker,  Ohio:  Je- 
remy Beck,  Linda  Miller, 
Emily  Nafziger,  Doug  Nof- 
ziger,  Galen  Nofziger,  Krista 
Short,  Donald  Stuckey,  David 
Stuckey,  Norma  Stuckey,  and 
Sandra  Goldenetz. 

Perkiomenville,  Pa.:  Ray- 
mond Hagerick,  Susan  Hager- 
ick,  Bob  Leister,  and  Michelle 
Leister. 

Pleasant  View,  Goshen,  Ind.: 

Rob  and  Andrea  Ganger. 
Whitestone,  Hesston,  Kan.: 

Steve  and  Marcia  Miller. 
Wildwood,  Engadine,  Mich.: 

Jacob  Hoogterp  and  Sean 
Fenley. 

Yoder,  Haven,  Kan.:  Christo- 
pher D.  Chapman  and  Brad- 
ley D.  Gingerich. 


BIRTHS 


Barnes,  Shawn  Keller  and  Jef- 
frey, Green  Lane,  Pa.,  Brooke 
Nicole  (second  child),  Jan.  17. 

Bilen,  Rita  Schrock  and  Sheri- 
dan, Columbus,  Ohio,  Alexan- 
der Paul  (first  child),  Jan.  13. 

Gale,  Nancy  Kroeker  and  Eric, 
Dixon,  111.,  Kurt  David  (sec- 
ond child),  Dec.  31. 

Garber,  Cheryl  Kenagy  and 
John,  Jr.,  Aurora,  Ore.,  Aaron 
John  (fourth  child),  Jan.  5. 

Genova,  Melanie  Good  and 
Greg,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  Haley 
Adrianna  (first  child),  Jan.  13. 

Goshow,  Keila  Landis  and 
Michael,  Schwenksville,  Pa., 
Tori  Brooke  (second  child), 
Dec.  31. 

Hershberger,  Brenda  Chupp 
and  Kent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Leah  Marie  (first  child),  Dec. 
28. 


Kehl,  Christine  and  Leon, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  (twins)  Jus- 
tin Alexander  and  Tyler 
David  (first  and  second  chil- 
dren), Dec.  16. 

Miller,  Jody  Troyer  and  Dan, 
Engadine,  Mich.,  Logan  Rob- 
ert (first  child),  April  10. 

Miller,  Diane  Spires  and 
Jonathan,  Engadine,  Mich., 
Robert  Jay  (second  child), 
Dec.  15. 

Olah,  Maria  Miller  and  Robert, 
Chesapeake,  Va.,  Nicholas 
(first  child),  Dec.  15. 

Oven,  Robin  Troyer  and  Jerry, 
Engadine,  Mich.,  Brett  Thom- 
as (second  child),  Nov.  18. 

Roth,  Charlene  Lauber  and  Vic- 
tor, Tofield,  Alta.,  Sawyer 
Cole  (first  child),  Jan.  10. 

Snarr,  Melissa  Todd  and 
Michael,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Madison  Grace  (first  child), 
Dec.  28. 

Snider,  Vaughn  Rempel  and 
Luke,  White  Rock,  B.C.,  Anya 
Layne  (first  child),  Jan.  6. 

Sommers,  Sherry  Schlabach 
and  Steve,  Hartville,  Ohio, 
Kayli  Brooke  (first  child),  Jan. 
6. 

Strader,  Deborah  and  Leslie, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Zachary 
Earl  (first  child),  Jan.  16. 

Styer,  Jody  Solomon  and  Troy, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  Kathryn 
Marie  (second  child),  Jan.  17. 

Zehr,  Rebecca  Detweiler  and 
Michael,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Taylor 
Danielle  (second  child),  Jan. 
5. 


MARRIAGES 


Bell-Pond:  Kimberly  Dawn 
Bell,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio 
(South  Union),  and  Jeffrey 
Scott  Pond,  DeGraff,  Ohio, 
Jan.  14,  by  Randy  Reminder. 

Coleman-Geil:  Rhonda  Cole- 
man, Gulfport,  Miss.,  and  Don 
Geil,  Gulfport,  Miss.  (Gulf- 
haven),  Jan.  15,  by  David 
Kniss. 

Direktorchuk-Popov:  Olga 
Direktorchuk,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  (Lindale),  and  Guennadi 
Popov,  Scottdale,  Pa.  (Scott- 
dale),  Dec.  17,  by  Loren  Horst. 

Dollv-Llewellvn:  A.  Britton 
Dolly  III,  Ridgeley,  W.Va., 
and  Katrina  Llewellyn,  Fort 
Ashby,  W.Va.,  Dec.  30. 

Henkes-Leichty:  Beth  Henkes, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  (Cath- 
olic), and  Kurt  Leichty,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa  (Sugar  Creek), 
Nov.  26,  by  Dan  Hoeger. 

Hess-Oberholtzer:  Audrey  C. 
Hess,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (Byer- 
land),  and  Frederick  S.  Ober- 
holtzer,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (Char- 
lotte Street),  Jan.  14,  by 
Ernest  M.  Hess. 


DEATHS 


Beck,  Sylvia  I.,  94,  Archbold, 
Ohio.  Born:  May  30,  1900, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  to  Simon  P. 
and  Lina  Graber  Beck.  Died: 
Jan.  10,  1995,  Wauseon,  Ohio. 
Survivor — brother:  Herman. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Jan.  13, 
Lockport  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Allen  Rutter,  Charles 
Gautsche,  and  Walter  Stuck- 
ey. 

Brubaker,  Esther  N.,  80, 

Thompsontown,  Pa.  Born: 
Sept.  21,  1914,  McAlisterville, 
Pa.,  to  Amnion  G.  and  Annie 
Musser  Brubaker.  Died:  Dec. 
28,  1994,  Lewistown,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— brother:  Roy  M.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Dec.  31,  Lost 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Roy  L.  Brubaker  and  George 
Zimmerman. 

Keeler,  Martha  Meyers  Riss- 
er,  60,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Born:  Feb.  22,  1934,  Greencas- 
tle,  Pa.,  to  Irvin  C.  and  Cora 
Belle  Meyers  Risser.  Died: 
Jan.  14,  1995,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Richard  F.  Keeler;  chil- 
dren: Miriam  Louise  Hostet- 
ter,  Kathryn  Elaine,  Mary 
Beth  Stauffer,  Sharon  Rose 
Arbaugh;  brother  and  sisters: 
Isaac  Risser,  Louise  Blosser, 
Ellen  Martin;  5  grandchildren. 
Congregational  membership: 
Ridgeway  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral:  Jan.  17,  Weavers 
Mennonite  Church,  by  John 
Kiblinger,  Paul  Yoder,  and 
Dan  Smucker. 

Lapp,  I.  Wilbur,  85,  Towa- 
mencin,  Pa.  Born:  June  9, 
1909,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  to  Isaiah 
and  Kate  Clemmer  Lapp. 
Died:  Jan.  1,  1995,  Lansdale, 
Pa.  Survivors — wife:  Erma  M. 
Hertzler  Stoltzfus  Lapp;  chil- 
dren: Will  T.,  Nancy  L.  Falcon- 
er; stepsons:  William  F.,  Don- 
ald L.,  and  Robert  T.  Stoltzfus; 
4  grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Linda  R.  Hertzler  Lapp 
(first  wife).  Funeral:  Jan.  4, 
Plains  Mennonite  Church,  by 
James  M.  Lapp  and  Jim 
Beachy.  Burial:  Methaction 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Mayer,  Omar  Dale,  68,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.  Born:  Sept.  4,  1926, 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  to  Sol  and 
Lydia  Mayer.  Died:  Jan.  10, 
1995,  Sarasota,  Fla.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Doris  Diller 
Mayer;  children:  Mike,  Sandy 
Miller,  Bonnie  Kurtz;  brother 
and  sisters:  Clayton,  Loretta, 
Ruth  Ulrich;  7  grandchildren. 
Funeral:  Jan.  13,  Bay  Shore 
Mennonite  Church,  by  How- 
ard S.  Schmitt.  Burial:  Mana- 
sota  Memorial  Park,  Braden- 
ton,  Fla. 
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Recovering  the  dream.  Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU) — 
Jason  Moore  (left)  and  Eyob  Dimberu,  both  first-year  stu- 
dents at  Eastern  Mennonite  University,  light  candles  in 
memory  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  foil  wing  a  commemo- 
rative chapel  service  Jan.  16.  Related  campus  events  in- 
cluded a  gospel  music  workshop  and  concert  Jan.  14,  led 
by  Diane  White  of  Appalachian  State  University,  Boone, 
N.C. — Jim  Bishop 


Miller,  George  Edward,  83, 

Newport  News,  Va.  Born:  July 
14,  1911,  Newport  News,  Va., 
to  Ernest  C.  and  Emma  Ey- 
man  Miller.  Died:  Jan.  16, 
1995,  Newport  News,  Va.  Sur- 
vivors— brothers  and  sister: 
John  E.,  Ernest  C,  Jr., 
Charles  C.,  Lillian.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Jan.  18,  Warwick 
River  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Gordon  Zook  and  Nelson 
Burkholder. 

Moyer,  David  Wellington,  43, 
Leburn,  Ky.  Born:  Jan.  25, 
1951,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  to 
Wellington  and  Evangeline 
Moyer.  Died:  Dec.  19,  1994, 
Hindman,  Ky.,  of  heart  fail- 
ure. Survivors — wife:  Miriam 
Wenger  Moyer;  children: 
Dwight,  Kevin,  Delbert,  Em- 
ily, Kimberly,  Rebecca,  Davet- 
ta  Ehst;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Vernon,  Kenneth,  Galen, 
Kathleen  Hartzler,  Joanne 
Hunsberger,  Joyce  Hostetter, 
Jeannie  Smith;  one  grand- 
child. Predeceased  by:  Evelyn 
(daughter).  Funeral:  Dec.  22, 
Hindman  Funeral  Chapel,  by 
Daniel  Yoder  and  Daniel 
Hartzler.  Burial:  Valley  View 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Nafziger,  Emma  Oswald,  91, 
Minier,  111.  Born:  Sept.  19, 
1903,  Beemer,  Neb.,  to  Peter 
and  Mary  Litwiller  Oswald. 
Died:  Jan.  15,  1995,  Eureka, 
111.  Survivors — children: 
Merle,  Donald,  Lila  Rutter, 
Vaudrine  Cooper;  sister:  Alma 
Stalter;  7  grandchildren,  8 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Levi  Nafziger  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
Jan.  19,  Hopedale  Mennonite 
Church,  by  H.  James  Smith. 

Rudy,  Cyrus,  77,  Waterloo, 
Ont.  Born:  Dec.  14,  1917, 
Woolwich  Twp.,  Ont.,  to 
Aaron  and  Sarah  Martin 
Rudy.  Died:  Jan.  3,  1995,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Dee  Selby-Wil- 
son  Rudy;  children:  Annie 
Gingrich,  Mary  Ringwood, 
Elsie  Boomhower,  Carole 
Williams,  Nancy  Cavin,  Dale 
and  Bruce  Wilson;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Nancy,  Susannah, 
Malinda,  Menno,  Sidney, 
Leah  Martin,  Barbara  Bow- 
man, Lydia  Bowman;  10 
grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild. Predeceased  by: 
Adeline  Bowman  Rudy  (first 
wife).  Funeral:  Jan.  5,  Flo- 
radale  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Mahlon  Roes  and  George  El- 
sasser. 

Stauffer,  Ezra  Earl,  79,  Mil- 
ford,  Neb.  Born:  June  17, 
1915,  Milford,  Neb.,  to  Chris- 
tian G.  and  Anna  Rediger 
Stauffer.  Died:  Jan.  14,  1995, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  of  heart  failure. 


Survivors — wife:  Dorothy 
Boshart  Stauffer;  children: 
Bill,  Terry,  Gene,  Bonnie 
Roth,  Carolyn;  siblings: 
Harry,  Edward,  Phoebe  Bur- 
key,  Kathryn;  13  grandchil- 
dren, 2  great-grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Jan.  17, 
East  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church,  by  F.  Dale  Hostetler 
and  Lloyd  Gingerich. 
Weaver,  John  M.,  84,  Colum- 
biana, Ohio.  Born:  Dec.  22, 
1910,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  to 
Noah  and  Fannie  Martin 
Weaver.  Died:  Jan.  9,  1995, 
Salem,  Ohio,  of  pneumonia. 
Survivors — children:  Valera 
Riemenschneider,  Kathryn 
Yoder,  Norma,  Kenneth  W.; 
sisters:  Martha  Martin,  Car- 
rie Morris;  8  grandchildren,  9 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Ruth  E.  Shoup 
Weaver  (wife).  Funeral:  Jan. 
12,  Midway  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Larry  Rohrer. 
Burial:  Midway  Cemetery. 


Wideman,  B.  Lorene  Glas- 
burn,  82,  Albany,  Ore.  Born: 
Dec.  26,  1912,  Harper,  Kan., 
to  Charles  and  Emma  Glas- 
burn.  Died:  Dec.  18,  1994,  Al- 
bany, Ore.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Walter  Wideman;  son: 
Wayne;  brother  and  sisters: 
Nina  Webb,  Ray,  Estelle,  and 
Ada  Glasburn,  Elsie  Byler. 
Katherine  Bickell;  4  grand- 
children, 2  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by  an  in- 
fant daughter.  Funeral:  Dec. 
23,  Prince  of  Peace  Mennonite 
Church,  by  James  Roth  and 
Louis  Lehman.  Burial:  Sheri- 
dan Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Wraase,  Lovina  Horst,  88, 
Elmira,  Ont.  Born:  Nov.  26, 
1906,  Woolwich  Twp.,  Ont.,  to 
Daniel  and  Annie  Weber 
Horst.  Died:  Dec.  22,  1994, 
Elmira,  Ont.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— son:  Waldtraut  Mar- 
tin; brothers  and  sisters: 
Moses,  Simeon,  Daniel, 
Nathaniel,  Aaron,  and  Osiah 


Horst,  Annie  Bauman,  Lydi- 
ann  Bauman;  •!  grandchil- 
dren, 5  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Otto  Wraase 
(husband).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: Dec.  24,  Floradale  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Fred  Re- 
dekop. 

Yoder,  Agnes  P.  Reiter,  93. 

Born:  May  4,  1901,  Boyertown, 
Pa.,  to  George  L.  and  Sarah 
Pennypacker  Reiter.  Died: 
Dec.  27,  1994,  Allentown,  Pa., 
of  congestive  heart  failure. 
Survivors — children:  Jesse  R., 
Carl  D.,  Bernice  W.  Zeiset,  Es- 
ther M.  Godshall,  Mary  Ann 
King,  Dorothy  M.  Stoltzfus. 
Predeceased  by:  Nelson  G. 
Yoder  (husband).  Funeral: 
Dec.  31,  Boyertown  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Kenneth  Horning, 
Alvin  Detweiler,  and  Erie 
Renno.  Burial:  Boyertown 
Fairview  Cemetery. 
Yoder,  Ida  Weirich,  95,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  Born:  June  10, 
1899,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  to 
Abraham  and  Martha  Wei- 
rich. Died:  Jan.  17,  1995, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  of  pneumonia 
and  congestive  heart  failure. 
Survivors — children:  Roland, 
Roy,  Robert,  Rachel  Stoody, 
Ruby  Holderman;  sisters: 
Viola  Rhodes,  Irma  Pletcher; 
23  grandchildren,  35  great- 
grandchildren, 3  great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Gabriel  J.  Yoder  (hus- 
band), Ruth  (daughter),  Ray- 
mond and  Richard  (sons).  Fu- 
neral: Jan.  19,  Belmont  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Duane 
Beck  and  Phil  Mininger.  Bur- 
ial: Shore  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Mennonite  Publication  Board 
meeting,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb. 
10-11 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
U.S.  annual  meeting.  Fresno, 
Calif.,  Feb.  16 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
annual  meeting,  Fresno, 
Calif.,  Feb.  17-18 

Hesston  College  board  of  over- 
seers meeting,  Hesston,  Kan., 
Feb.  17-18 

Creation  Summit,  Camp  Lake, 
Wis.,  Feb.  24-26 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
board  of  directors  meeting, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  23-25 

World  Day  of  Prayer,  March  3 

Anabaptist  Anti-racism  Educa- 
tors and  Organizers  Network, 
Chicago,  111.,  March  3-5 

Seminary  sampler,  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  March  5-6 

Disability  Awareness  Week, 
March  5-11 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Gospel  Herald  readers  keep  right  on  saying 


"Why  do  you  print  all  those  critical  letters?" 
The  question  comes  repeatedly  when  I  meet 
readers  in  various  parts  of  the  church. 

"Why,  indeed,"  I  sometimes  ask  myself  when 
editing  a  particularly  critical  or  angry  letter.  Do 
readers  really  want  to  read  this? 

Apparently  they  do.  Consistently  in  our  an- 
nual readership  surveys  since  1986,  "Readers 
Say"  has  ranked  as  one  of  the  top  four  sections 
of  Gospel  Herald  in  which  readers  are  most  in- 
terested (along  with  feature  articles,  editorials, 
and  church  news). 

In  our  1994  survey,  some  readers  said  "Read- 
ers Say"  is  the  first  thing  they  read.  Others 
don't  read  it  at  all — "too  depressing,"  "too  con- 
troversial." A  few  said  they  wouldn't  be  "caught 
dead"  having  their  name  attached  to  a  letter  in 
Gospel  Herald. 

Are  "Readers  Say"  letters  all  that  controver- 
sial? Are  they  overwhelmingly  negative  and 
critical?  More  important,  is  the  church  better 
off  because  of  the  viewpoints  aired  in  this 
weekly  letters  column? 

These  are  questions  the  Gospel  Herald  edi- 
torial consultants  asked  when  they  met  with 
the  staff  the  third  weekend  in  January.  To  help 
us  answer,  Marty  Kolb-Wyckoff  reported  on  a 
study  she  made  of  all  the  letters  in  "Readers 
Say"  during  the  first  10  months  of  1994. 

Marty  found  a  total  of  261 — an  average  of  6.8 
letters  per  issue.  She  classified  these  by  their 
content  and  tone  into  the  following  categories: 


•  thoughtfully  critical 

111 

(43%) 

•  affirming 

79 

(30%) 

•  informative 

43 

(16%) 

•  strongly  disagreeing 

24 

(9%) 

•  angry  or  caustic 

4 

(2%) 

As  editor,  I  find  Marty's 

analysis  heartening. 

An  average  of  6.8  letters  per  issue  is  no  mean 
feat  for  a  weekly  publication.  I  am  grateful  our 
readers  are  interested  enough  to  respond  in 
such  numbers. 

More  important,  letters  in  Gospel  Herald 
seem  to  be  doing  what  we  want  them  to  do. 
They  serve  as  a  forum  for  a  discussion  of  ideas 
within  the  church.  Letters  have  become  a  way 
to  share  insights  and  information.  They  provide 
for  dialogue  among  us  as  we  explore  the  mean- 
ing of  discipleship  and  how  we  can  be  more 
faithful. 


I  also  find  it  satisfying  that  Marty  classified 
only  1 1  percent  of  the  letters  as  strongly  criti- 
cal, angry,  or  caustic.  While  her  categories  are 
obviously  arbitrary  and  classifying  the  letters  is 
a  judgment  call — and  while  there  must  be  room 
in  the  church  for  strong  disagreements — Mar- 
ty's work  tells  me  readers  are  engaged  with  the 
issues  of  the  church  as  reflected  in  this  publica- 
tion. I  find  it  encouraging  that  the  top  category 
of  letters  is  "thoughtfully  critical." 

This  is  your  invitation  to  join  the  weekly  dis- 
cussion. Keep  your  letters  short,  succinct,  and 
about  one  point;  I  need  to  allow  space  for  every- 
one to  be  heard.  This  week,  for  example,  I  re- 
ceived 22  letters  for  "Readers  Say,"  only  16  of 
which  could  be  printed,  even  though  we  added 
an  extra  page.  The  rest  will  appear  in  future 
issues. 

As  editor,  my  role  is  to  moderate  the  discus- 
sion and  make  sure  all  have  a  chance  to  be 
heard.  That's  one  reason  I  reserve  the  right  to 
edit  letters  for  length  and  clarity. 

In  many  ways,  "Readers  Say"  is  a  family  let- 
ter of  the  Mennonite  Church.  As  a  family,  we 
should  feel  free  to  disagree,  even  at  times  to 
challenge  and  confront — but  always  in  a  spirit 
of  love.  As  a  family,  we  also  need  to  affirm  and 
support. 

For  ultimately,  our  goal  is  simple:  to  build 
each  other  up.  To  that  end,  may  the  discussion 
continue. — jlp 

Who  is  anonymous? 

Our  editorial  consultants  also  pointed  out 
that  last  year  Gospel  Herald  printed  six  feature 
articles  by  anonymous  authors.  "Who  are  these 
people?"  some  readers  are  asking. 

They  are  for  real.  Gospel  Herald  prints  noth- 
ing, either  a  feature  or  a  letter,  unless  we  have 
the  author's  complete  name  and  address.  I  will 
withhold  names,  however,  if  the  material  is 
highly  personal  or  if  what  is  written  could  dam- 
age relationships. 

Before  printing  anything,  I  am  satisfied  our 
writers  are  authentic  people  with  something 
important  to  say.  When  I  agree  to  withhold  a 
name,  I  also  judge  that  what  a  writer  says  is 
more  important  to  our  readers  than  knowing 
who  it  is  that's  writing. — jlp 
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Buildings  are  tools,  pure  and  simple.  When  a  church 
wants  to  build  for  any  reason  other  than  to  provide  a 
functional  tool  to  facilitate  the  ministry  of  people  to 
people,  then  it  is  time  for  that  church  not  to  build. 
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Often  it's  best  not 

How  to  determine  whether 
construction  will  help  or 
hinder  the  church's  mission 

In  a  bigger-is-better  world,  the  church  is 
not  immune  from  the  temptation  to  see 
buildings  as  signs  of  success,  statements 
to  the  community,  or  substitutes  for  mission. 


When  a  young,  growing  church  in  sub- 
urban Philadelphia  asked  me  to  design 
them  a  thousand-seat  sanctuary,  that's 
exactly  what  I  expected  to  do.  They  had  called 
me  for  the  usual  reasons:  their  sanctuary  was 
full  and  they  were  running  out  of  Sunday  school 
space.  It  was  time  to  build. 

My  wife,  Sally,  and  I,  working  as  a  team,  met 
with  the  church  board  for  four  hours  on  a  Satur- 
day morning  to  get  all  the  information  we 
could.  During  the  next  several  days,  we  scruti- 
nized the  church's  facility  usage,  finances,  and 
ministries.  With  additional  input  from  the 
church  growth  committee,  we  developed  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  accommodate  the 
church's  growth. 

The  next  Saturday,  we  presented  our  report 
to  the  board.  Sally  and  I  were  no  less  surprised 
by  what  we  felt  we  had  to  recommend  than 
they  must  have  been:  "What  you  really  need  to 
build,"  I  announced,  "is  a  storage  building." 
Had  the  church  invited  me  a  year  earlier,  my 
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The  assumption  is  that  bigger  buildings 
will  translate  into  greater  ministry.  In 
fact,  a  major  building  program  in  all 
likelihood  will  stop  a  church's  growth. 


response  would  have  been  completely  different. 
I  would  have  designed  them  a  thousand-seat 
sanctuary  and  cheered  them  on.  "The  building 
will  bring  more  people  to  Christ,"  I'd  have  said. 
"Its  beauty  will  draw  you  closer  to  God.  People 
will  notice  you're  here  and  that  you're  an 
important  part  of  the  community." 

During  23  years  of  designing  church  build- 
ings, I  had  heard  all  these  statements  and 
more  from  pastors  and  church  boards.  For  23 
years,  I'd  seen  no  reason  not  to  accept  their 
assumption  that  bigger  buildings  translated 
into  greater  ministry. 

But  then  Sally  and  I  began  church  consulting 
work.  It  was  this  new  role — consultant  rather 
than  architect — that  made  the  difference. 

As  an  architect,  my  job  had  been  to  design 
the  kind  of  building  church  people  expected.  As 
consultants,  Sally  and  I  had  studied  this  fast- 
growing  church  through  new  eyes  and  come  to 
a  startling  conclusion:  a  major  building  pro- 
gram at  that  time  would  in  all  likelihood  stop 
the  church's  growth  and  create  financial  bond- 
age for  years  to  come. 

As  we've  consulted  with  scores  of  churches  in 
the  six  years  since  our  Philadelphia  trip,  we 
have  identified  factors  that  indicate  whether 
construction  will  help  or  hinder  the  church  in 
carrying  out  its  mission. 

They  fall  into  three  areas. 

Seek  other  alternatives.  First,  a  church 
should  not  build  when  a  better  alternative 
is  available.  As  Sally  and  I  studied  the 
Philadelphia  church,  we  agreed  at  once  that  it 
had  a  space  problem.  At  its  rate  of  growth,  the 
congregation  would  soon  be  bigger  than  their 
worship  space.  Between  Sunday  school  and 
their  Christian  school,  their  educational  space 
was  full.  They  had  no  room  for  additional  staff 
offices.  Building  was  the  obvious  solution. 

But  the  wrong  one.  "I  found  a  room  filled 
with  missionary  boxes,"  I  told  the  board.  "Now 
those  boxes  don't  need  heat.  They  don't  need 
lighting.  They  don't  need  windows  or  carpet,  do 
they?"  We  recommended  a  low-cost  storage  and 
maintenance  building  to  free  up  existing  space 
for  educational  use. 

"This  barn  on  your  property  is  a  historic 
structure,"  I  told  them.  "It's  worth  preserving. 
But  you're  not  getting  good  use  out  of  it."  Then 
we  discussed  how  they  could  remodel  it  into  a 
gymnasium,  kitchen,  and  educational  space  at 
half  the  cost  of  a  comparable  new  structure. 

"You  can  meet  your  needs  for  worship  space 
for  years  to  come,"  I  went  on,  "without  the 


tremendous  commitment  of  time,  energy,  and 
money  involved  in  building  a  new  sanctuary." 
The  wall  between  the  existing  sanctuary  and 
foyer  could  be  removed  to  enlarge  the  worship 
area.  A  modest  addition  could  provide  them 
with  a  new,  larger  foyer,  one  that  would  make 
it  practical  to  hold  two  Sunday  morning  ser- 
vices, immediately  doubling  their  worship 
seating  capacity.  The  new  addition  could  also 
house  the  office  space  they  would  soon  need  for 
their  growing  staff. 

Finally,  we  suggested  they  replace  the  fixed 
pews  with  movable  seating.  For  the  compara- 
tively low  cost  of  new  seating,  the  church  could 
use  the  largest  space  in  their  building  for  a  wide 
range  of  activities — space  that  would  otherwise 
lie  useless  for  all  but  a  few  hours  a  week. 

The  church  accepted  the  suggestions,  com- 
pleting their  remodeling  and  modest  construc- 
tion projects  within  a  couple  of  years.  From  350 
people  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  church  has 
kept  reaching  the  unchurched.  Now,  six  years 
later,  close  to  850  attend. 

What  would  have  happened  if  the  church  had 
moved  ahead  with  their  building  plans  six 
years  ago?  The  growth  histories  of  other  church- 
es suggest  the  answer. 

A  fast-growing  church  launches  a  major 
building  program  to  create  space  for  more 
growth  taking  on  heavy  debt.  Though  not  by 
design,  the  building  program  becomes  the 
congregation's  focus.  People  give  correspond- 
ingly less  attention  to  the  outreach  ministries 
that  have  been  producing  growth.  Church 
attendance  peaks,  drops  slightly,  and  levels  off. 
With  a  mind-set  now  changed  from  growth  to 
maintenance,  the  church  may  continue  for 
decades  with  no  significant  growth. 

Whenever  the  church  seeks  creative  alterna- 
tives to  building  prematurely,  however,  "people 
ministry"  can  go  on  uninterrupted,  and  growth 
continues.  Later,  when  growth  requires  more 
space,  a  well-planned  building  that  will  be  fully 
utilized  can  be  built  without  interfering  with 
the  work  of  the  church. 

Minimize  debt.  A  church  should  not 
build  when  building  would  increase  the 
risk  of  financial  bondage.  When  the 
Philadelphia  church  commissioned  our  study,  it 
was  still  indebted  for  the  existing  building.  The 
congregation  planned  to  borrow  most  of  the 
money  for  their  new  one,  but  the  loan  payment 
would  have  been  larger  than  the  congregation 
could  have  met.  Their  ability  to  repay  the  loan 
depended  on  future  growth. 
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We  recommended  that  this  congregation 
convert  their  finances  onto  a  provision  plan, 
living  within  the  income  God  provided.  This 
meant  they  would  first  pay  off  their  existing 
mortgage.  Then  they  would  do  the  necessary 
remodeling  and  build  their  modest  additions  on 
a  cash  basis. 

Operating  on  provision  would  mean  setting 
aside  regularly  for  future  building  needs  so  the 
congregation  could  pay  cash  for  most  or  all  of 
their  next  building.  The  many  thousands  of 
dollars  saved  on  interest  would  be  freed  up  for 
the  church's  true  work:  ministering  to  people. 

The  church  followed  this  plan,  paying  off 
their  debt  and  expanding  the  facilities  on  a 
cash  basis.  Then  they  began  setting  aside  funds 
regularly  so  they  could  pay  cash  for  an 
anticipated  building  program  in  five  years. 


Because  they  are  not  saddled  with  debt,  they 
have  been  free  to  invest  more  and  more  money 
in  ministry  to  people,  including  their  Christian 
school  and  a  multifaceted  inner-city  mission  in 
a  nearby  neighborhood. 

Scrutinize  motivations.  A  church  should 
not  build  if  its  reasons  for  building  are 
wrong.  Years  ago  a  church  of  about  150 
people  in  Arkansas  hired  me  as  architect  to 
design  a  new  sanctuary  for  them.  When  I  saw 
their  building,  I  was  puzzled.  Though  the 
building  was  older,  its  location  was  good  and 
the  congregation  had  never  filled  it. 

Finally,  I  asked  the  pastor,  "Why  do  you 
want  a  new  building?" 

"These  people,"  he  answered,  "haven't  done 
anything  significant  for  25  years.  This  is  a  way 


(continued 
on  page  4) 


Questions  to  ask  before  you  build 


i 


f  you  think  the  time  has  come  for  your  church  to  build, 
answer  each  of  the  following  questions  "yes,"  "no,"  or 
"maybe."  These  may  help  you  determine  if  your  ready. 


What  is  your  motivation  for  building? 

1.  Do  you  expect  the  building  to  create  growth? 

2.  Do  you  think  better  long-term  stewardship 
(giving)  will  result? 

3.  Is  "bigger  will  be  better"  your  motivation? 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  building  a  building  is 
the  work  of  the  church? 

5.  Do  you  expect  the  building  program  and 
process  to  unify  your  people? 

6.  Do  you  want  a  new  building  primarily  so 
you  can  better  serve  your  present  members? 

7.  Do  you  see  the  building  as  a  way  to  make  a 
statement  to  the  community  about  the  church's 
significance? 

8.  Do  you  believe  the  building  will  bring  people 
to  Christ? 

9.  Is  building  buildings  one  of  your  church's 
primary  goals? 

10.  Do  you  expect  a  building  program  to 
motivate  your  people  to  minister? 

Is  your  church  ready  to  build? 

11.  Are  you  still  paying  debt  on  the  last 
building? 

12.  Will  paying  for  the  project  depend  on 
future  growth? 


13.  Will  you  have  to  borrow  a  major  part  of  the 
finances? 

14.  Will  paying  for  the  building  take  funds 
away  from  ministry-meeting  needs  of  the  body, 
meeting  needs  of  people  at  your  doorstep  and  far 
away? 

15.  Could  you  pay  cash  by  waiting  to  build  and 
so  save  the  interest? 

16.  Are  you  building  when  an  alternate 
solution  is  possible  at  less  cost? 

17.  Is  there  any  division  among  your  people 
concerning  building? 

18.  Will  a  building  program  shift  your  people's 
focus  from  ministry  and  outreach? 

19.  Is  your  church  more  oriented  to  mainte- 
nance of  the  body  than  to  growth? 

20.  Could  you  use  your  existing  building  more 
efficiently  through  multiuse,  two  services,  two 
Sunday  schools,  or  a  change  of  format  or  time 
frame? 

Now,  add  up  your  "yes"  and  "maybe"  answers. 
Each  of  these  is  a  possible  reason  not  to  build,  to 
delay  building,  or  to  seek  another  more 
appropriate  solution  through  prayer,  research, 
and  reevaluation. — Bowman  and  Hall 
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When  a  church  is  living  within  the  in- 
come God  has  provided  and  can  build 
without  dipping  into  funds  for  people 
ministry,  it  passes  the  readiness  test. 


(continued        to  get  them  to  do  that.  And  members  aren't 
from  page  3)      giving  at  anywhere  near  the  level  they  could  or 
should  be.  A  building  program  would  motivate 
them  to  give  more. 

I  could  understand  his  concerns,  but  this 
pastor  was  looking  to  a  building  program  as  a 
substitute  for  the  work  of  the  church.  He  was 
trying  to  do  something  that  never  works:  solve 
nonbuilding  problems  with  a  building. 

A  congregation  of  about  175  on  the  West 
Coast  brought  us  in  as  consultants,  but  only 
after  they  had  put  up  the  shell  of  their  new 
building.  Someone  had  offered  the  church  a 
piece  of  land  visible  from  the  interstate  at  a 
bargain  price.  The  church  had  jumped  at  it. 

Confident  that  an  attractive,  highly  visible 
building  would  stimulate  growth,  they  were 
building  a  luxurious  thousand-seat  sanctuary. 
"We  didn't  want  the  inconvenience  of  building 
in  phases,"  the  pastor  explained,  "so  we  built  it 
all  at  once.  I  believe  that  if  we  just  have  the 
faith  and  vision,  God  will  provide  the  money." 

By  the  time  we  arrived  on  the  scene,  the 
church  was  almost  bankrupt.  All  we  could  do 
was  commiserate  with  them  and  sadly 
recommend  they  board  up  the  unfinished  shell. 

In  a  bigger-is-better  world,  the  church  is  not 
at  all  immune  to  the  temptation  to  see  church 
buildings  as  signs  of  success,  statements  to  the 
community,  or  substitutes  for  ministry.  Build- 
ings are  tools,  pure  and  simple.  When  a  church 
wants  to  build  for  any  reason  other  than  to 
provide  a  tool  to  facilitate  the  ministry  of 
people  to  people,  it  is  time  not  to  build. 

But  there  is  a  time  to  build.  When  a  grow- 
ing church  is  so  fully  utilizing  its  facili- 
ties that  they  can  find  no  alternative  to 
building  less  costly  in  time,  energy,  and  money, 
it  passes  the  need  test. 

When  a  church  is  living  within  the  income 
God  has  provided  and  can  build  without  re- 
sorting to  borrowing  or  dipping  into  funds 
needed  for  people  ministry,  the  church  passes 
the  readiness  test.  When  pastor  and  people 
have  come  to  see  buildings  merely  as  tools  and 
nothing  more,  then  it  is  time  to  build. 

Ray  and  Sally  Bowman  of  Larkspur,  Colo., 
work  as  a  consulting  team  to  help  churches 
grow  through  coordinated  planning  of  minis- 
tries, finances,  and  facilities.  Eddy  Hall, 
Goessel,  Kan.,  is  a  freelance  writer  who  also 
serves  as  coeditor  of  With  magazine.  The  au- 
thors have  expanded  the  ideas  in  this  article 
into  a  book,  When  Not  to  Build  (Baker,  1992). 


"Blessed  are  you  who  are  poor, 
for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Blessed  are  you  who  are 
hungry  now,  for  you  will  be 
filled.  Blessed  are  you  who 
weep  now,  for  you  will  laugh  " 
—Luke  6:20-21,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


Do  Mennonites  Want  to  Send  a 
Message  to  Washington?  J . 
Daryl  Byler  asks  in  the  Dec.  20 
issue.  I  would  ask  another  question: 
"Are  Mennonites  too  comfortable  with 
the  Republican  agenda?" 

Issues  such  as  the  death  penalty, 
war  taxes,  and  military  spending — 
things  I  thought  would  be  important  to 
Mennonites — are  ignored  or  forgotten 
when  it  comes  to  choosing  political 
sides.  The  most  important  (only?)  issue 
appears  to  be  abortion.  Lower  taxes, 
term  limits,  and  balanced  budgets  tag 
along  (per  the  Republican  agenda),  and 
for  some  reason  become  crucial  issues 
for  us  "peace-loving"  Mennonites. 

Are  economic  values  just  as  impor- 
tant as  biblical  values?  Apparently 
there  are  things  more  important  than 
loving  our  enemies  (or  even  our  Chris- 
tian brothers  and  sisters  in  Iraq). 

If  taking  part  in  the  political  process 
means  choosing  between  the  lesser  of 
two  evils,  then  maybe  we  should  step 
back  and  not  participate.  I'm  not  advo- 
cating sticking  our  heads  in  the  sand 
regarding  our  country's  (and  the 
world's)  problems.  But  maybe  we  need 
to  remember  that  Jesus  told  us  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  yeast  that 
works  its  way  through  the  dough  and 
that  the  role  of  servant  (not  the  "pub- 
lic" kind)  is  the  most  powerful  position 
a  Christian  can  hold. 

The  political  world  does  not  under- 
stand this.  Hopefully,  we  still  do. 
LeVon  Smoker 
Ephrata,  Pa. 

Some  Things  We  Just  Don't 
Talk  About  and  Now  Is  the 
Time  for  Men  to  Start  Talking 

(Jan.  10).  Sexual  addiction,  like  alcohol- 
ism or  other  addictions,  won't  go  away 
after  two  counseling  sessions;  long- 
term  support  is  needed.  Support 
groups  can  and  do  keep  information 
confidential — fear  of  someone  finding 
out  should  be  far  less  a  concern  than 
continuing  in  sin.  Someone  who  falls 
consistently  to  an  addiction  lives  in 
hypocrisy  and  ignores  the  Spirit  of  God 
when  they  choose  to  sin.  Continuing  in 
this  pattern  results  in  spiritual  break- 
down and  dryness,  self-disgust,  and  de- 
spair. The  great  cover  up  helps  no  one. 

The  partner  who  has  been  sinned 
against  is  also  greatly  harmed  by 
secrecy.  This  spouse  must  become  the 
support  person  and  confessor  for  the 
sexual  addict  if  no  other  support 


mechanism  is  available.  They  will  not 
be  able  to  work  on  their  own  anger, 
rejection,  grief,  and  depression.  If  we 
do  not  want  to  see  both  individuals 
shipwrecked  by  these  addictive  sins, 
the  injured  spouse  must  also  have 
supportive  counseling  and  friendship.  I 
write  about  this  from  experience. 

Gordon  MacDonald  is  a  well-known 
Christian  author  who  committed 
adultery.  He  did  not  try  to  cover  it  up 
but  confessed  it  in  a  public  statement 
and  withdrew  from  public  ministry  for 
counseling  and  for  restoration  with  his 
spouse.  One  of  the  products  of  that 
time  is  a  book,  Rebuilding  Your  Broken 
World.  I  would  highly  recommend  it. 

Name  withheld  by  request 

Some  Things  We  Just  Don't 
Talk  About  (Jan.  10).  It  is 
important  to  distinguish  between 
the  sinfulness  of  pornography  and  our 
feelings  about  pornography.  There  are 
clearly  other  sins  (such  as  greed  or 
injustice)  which,  biblically  speaking, 
are  at  least  as  important  as  lust,  but 
we  do  not  feel  the  same  way  about 
them.  Especially  around  charged 
issues  like  pornography,  it  is  easy  to 
gauge  our  response  more  by  our  feel- 
ings than  by  our  thinking  about  what 
will  actually  help  our  brothers. 

I  can  understand  the  author's  very 
strong  feelings  at  discovering  her  hus- 
band's secret  life.  But  these  feelings 
belong  to  her.  They  are  separate  from 
the  destruction,  disconnection,  and  iso- 
lation which  this  addiction  causes  in 
men's  lives.  If  she  and  her  church  re- 
spond to  this  man's  addiction  on  the 
basis  of  these  feelings,  they  simply  will 
not  be  much  help  to  him  in  giving  up 
the  addiction. 

As  we  seek  honest  dialogue  about 
this,  we  must  keep  checking  our  own 
motivation:  are  we  acting  because  of 
our  caring  for  the  person  to  be  freed 
from  the  addiction,  or  by  our  desire 
that  they  stop  the  behavior?  Consider 
how  patient  we  are  with  those  who 
struggle  with  greed  (an  addiction  to 
material  possessions  to  assuage  bad 
feelings)!  Because  pornography  addic- 
tion is  easy  to  hide,  and  because  of  the 
guilt  and  shame,  many  men  simply 
won't  talk  about  it  if  they  can't  tell 
that  they  are  more  important  to  their 
loved  ones  than  their  behavior. 

I  write  these  thoughts,  in  part,  on 
the  basis  of  my  own  experience.  For 
years  I  secretly — and  with  heavy  guilt 


and  shame — was  attracted  to  and  used 
pornography.  (I  now  suspect  that  my 
guilt  actually  increased  my  fascination 
with  these  pictures.)  Then,  some  years 
ago,  my  wife  found  a  magazine  in  my 
closet.  My  shame  was  excruciating. 

But  to  my  surprise,  my  wife  laughed 
and  asked  me  what  I  like  about  it.  I 
told  her  what  I  liked — and  also  how 
badly  I  felt  about  it.  She  made  it  clear 
that  she  loved  and  cared  about  me 
unconditionally  and  encouraged  me  to 
tell  her  whenever  I  felt  the  urge  to 
indulge  the  addiction.  But  she  left  up 
to  me  the  question  of  when  and  how  I 
would  stop. 

I  also  have  friends  with  whom  I  talk 
about  this  in  the  same  way.  I  have 
spent  lots  of  time  laughing  about  it, 
and  now,  five  years  later,  pornographic 
images  appear  to  me  less  as  overpow- 
eringly  attractive  fantasies,  and  more 
as  the  silly,  boring,  and  repetitious 
distortions  of  human  closeness  which 
they  are. 

Fred  Longenecker 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

I was  deeply  saddened  by  the  anony- 
mous article  about  the  reading  of 
pornographic  material  by  church 
male  leaders  (Jan.  10).  I  want  to  report 
a  few  hopeful  signs  on  the  other  side. 

1.  An  increasing  number  of  Menno- 
nite  men  have  told  me  they  have  made 
a  covenant  with  their  eyes  to  curb  any 
sexual  fantasies.  Never  before  in  my  30 
years  of  professional  counseling  have  I 
heard  so  many  vows  so  intensely  made. 
Never  before  have  I  heard  so  many 
men  declare  their  determination  to 
purge  their  humor  of  patriarchalism 
and  chauvinism. 

2.  Increasingly  men  are  becoming 
aware  how  deeply  devout  Christian 
women  resent  being  looked  at  lustfully 
and  being  reduced  to  a  mere  "sex  ob- 
ject." Men  are  now  beginning  to  believe 
both  Christ  and  protesting  women  and 
are  working  on  their  fantasies  and 
thoughts  and  the  images  they  allow  in 
their  unconscious! 

3.  Increasingly  Christian  men  are 
repenting  for  their  "species."  Men  are 
noticing  how,  during  the  darkened 
ages  when  the  Bible  events  happened, 
men  condoned  polygamy,  incest,  har- 
lotry, abusing  of  women,  selling  of 
their  daughters,  commandeering  of  a 
concubine,  exploiting  a  female  slave, 
and  other  abusive  behavior.  Although 
a  given  Christian  man  has  not  himself 
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been  guilty  of  sex  abuse,  he  cries,  "Woe 
is  me;  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
of  unclean  lips."  This  repentant  atti- 
tude is  increasing  quietly  but  with 
pervasive  and  transforming  power. 

4.  New  prayer  groups  for  men  are 
forming,  and  men  are  crying  out  to  God 
for  fuller  purity  in  their  secret  fanta- 
sies, more  holiness  and  dedication  to 
God  with  their  sexuality  and  "life 
stream,"  and  more  divine  love  and 
power  so  that  they  can  love  their  wives 
sacrificially — like  Christ  felt  for  his 
bride,  the  church. 

5.  One  repentant  Mennonite  minis- 
ter, although  never  guilty  of  sex  abuse, 
pornographic  reading,  or  adultery,  now 
has  claimed  Galatians  as  the  new  "gol- 
den text"  of  his  life  and  vowed  daily 
that  he  will  not  allow  any  "male  supe- 
rior to  female"  any  more  than  he  would 
allow  "Jew  superior  to  Greek,"  or  "free 
superior  to  a  person  in  slavery."  A 
claiming  of  Gal.  3:28  is  transforming 
many  Mennonite  marriages.  Old-time 
traditions  of  "headship"  are  being 
quietly  modified  by  God's  loving  grace 
in  many  Mennonite  homes. 

May  God,  as  our  creator  and  Lord, 
call  all  of  the  human  race  back  to  the 
intent  at  creation  morning.  May  God's 
will  for  the  human  race  be  sought  and 
accepted.  May  humans  seek  fulfillment 
within  their  creator's  plan  and  the 
lifestyle  pictured  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden. 

Paul  Miller 

Lititz,  Pa. 

Gospel  means  "good  news."  The 
anonymous  article  of  Jan.  10 
should  have  been  titled  "Christ 
is  the  answer  to  some  things  we  just 
don't  talk  about."  That's  good  news. 

That  article  about  the  problem 
should  have  had  a  companion  article 
by  a  teacher  or  counselor  containing 
this  good  news.  In  my  67  years,  I  have 
found  that  happiness  comes  from  cir- 
cumstances, but  joy  comes  from  over- 
coming circumstances  with  Christ's 
power. 

I  have  been  part  of  women's  Bible 
study  and  prayer  groups  for  more  than 
24  years.  These  support  groups  helped 
me  know  Jesus  is  a  real  person  who 
saved  me,  is  with  me,  and  in  me.  "How 
tremendous  is  the  power  available  to 
us  who  believe  in  God"  (Eph.  1:19). 

Please  herald  the  gospel. 

Mary  Hull  Naumoff 

Orrville,  Ohio 


Thank  you  to  the  anonymous 
author  for  sharing  her  pain  and 
speaking  to  the  issue  of  pornog- 
raphy and  sexual  addictions  in  Some 
Things  We  Just  Don't  Talk  About 
(Jan.  10).  Thanks  also  to  the  editor  for 
his  response  in  Now  Is  the  Time  for 
Men  to  Start  Talking. 

Many  persons  in  our  congregation  do 
not  get  the  Gospel  Herald.  So  I  read 
both  the  article  and  the  editorial  com- 
pletely for  a  recent  Sunday  morning 
message. 

Richard  Bartholomew 
North  Lima,  Ohio 

In  his  letter  (Jan.  17),  Larry  Esmonde 
proclaimed  himself  a  conservative 
Republican  and  asked  if  he  should 
feel  guilty  about  that.  Yes,  he  should. 
In  fact,  I  would  say  the  conservative 
Republican  ideology  is  much  less 
compatible  with  the  revelation  of  God 
in  Jesus  and  the  Scriptures  than  is  the 
liberal  Democratic  ideology. 

Certainly  no  political  party  has  a 
corner  on  truth.  Both  U.S.  parties 
assume  governments  should  use  coer- 
cive force  to  do  good  things,  so  a  strong 
argument  can  be  made  that  Christians 
should  avoid  involvement  in  govern- 
ment, including  voting. 

Although  there  is  considerable  vari- 
ation within  each  party,  the  fundamen- 
tal differences  between  the  two  come 
down  to  differences  in  constituencies 
and  values.  The  Republican  Party  is 
generally  made  up  of  persons  with 
above-average  incomes;  it  believes 
especially  in  reducing  taxes.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Party  is  generally  made  up  of 
persons  with  below-average  incomes;  it 
believes  especially  in  improving  the 
quality  of  life  of  disadvantaged  people. 

Democrats  tend  to  focus  on  finding 
ways  to  help  those  most  in  need,  even 
if  they  are  not  politically  powerful. 
Thus  the  expression  "bleeding  heart," 
which  a  Christian  ought  to  take  as  a 
compliment.  Republicans  tend  to  op- 
pose or  minimize  such  efforts. 

Republicans  tend  to  focus  on  finding 
ways  for  people  of  adequate  incomes  to 
hold  onto  as  much  of  their  wealth  as 
possible.  For  example,  the  combination 
of  lower  taxes  and  a  balanced  budget 
would,  given  our  current  deficit,  re- 
quire a  drastic  cut  in  large  government 
programs,  most  of  which  benefit  those 
in  financial  need. 

To  seek  better  ways  of  aiding  those 
in  need  is  quite  Christian.  To  say  we 


do  not  have  a  responsibility  to  sacrifice 
considerably  to  help  those  in  need  is 
selfish  and  un-Christian. 

I  don't  know  if  Jesus  would  vote  if  he 
were  a  U.S.  citizen.  But  if  he  did,  I'm 
pretty  sure  he  would  be  a  "bleeding 
heart." 

John  Zimmerman 

Macon,  Miss. 

I Heard  It  Through  the  Grape- 
vine (Jan.  24).  I  appreciated  this 
thoughtful  editorial,  including  the 
references  to  the  work  of  Kathleen 
Norris,  who  says  that  gossip  "can  be  a 
holy  thing." 

But  then  I  noted  you  said  that  she 
had  made  her  argument  "on  the  basis 
of  the  entomology  (sic)  of  the  word 
gossip."  Do  I  conclude  that  she  is 
referring  in  some  way  to  the  study  of 
insects — or  perhaps  to  bugging 
phones? 

Nothing  serious — I  just  thought  I 
had  to  bug  you  about  that! 
AbnerJ.  Schlabach 
Perkasie,  Pa. 

What  you  should  conclude  is  that  this 
editor  can't  tell  his  entomologies  from 
his  etymologies.  Which  is  serious — if 
you're  a  bug,  or  a  word.  He's  also  try- 
ing to  determine  the  etiology  of  all  this. 
—Editor 

After  reading  West  Coast  MCC 
Urges  'Children  of  Immi- 
grants' to  Welcome  Newcom- 
ers (Jan.  3),  more  than  ever  I  am 
proud  to  be  part  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Thank  you  for  publishing  this 
report.  In  Canada,  coverage  of 
immigrant-related  issues  is  usually 
about  how  bad  we  are  for  the  economy 
of  the  country  (I  guess  in  bad  economic 
times  people  like  to  blame  others). 

Years  ago  when  I  came  to  Canada, 
as  a  refugee,  I  found  a  Mennonite 
church  willing  to  be  my  family  in  times 
of  suffering.  To  this  day  they  are  still 
my  close  family,  and  I  strongly  believe 
that  they  are  the  main  reason  why  so 
many  of  the  newcomers  in  our  city  feel 
welcome. 

Please,  when  you  have  the 
opportunity,  write  more  about  the 
struggle  of  immigrants  in  the  USA.  It's 
not  a  refreshing  issue,  but  at  least 
that  may  open  more  doors  for  people  in 
need  of  support. 
Daniel  Chavez 
Cambridge,  Ont. 
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In  response  to  Maurice  S.  Brubak- 
er's  letter  (Jan.  10)  concerning 
Promise  Keepers:  The  statements 
that  "Christ  is  the  great  leveler"  and 
'Women  deserve  more  than  to  be 
considered  sex  objects"  are  certainly  on 
target.  But  I  can't  see  how  Brubaker 
could  possibly  get  from  Promise  Keeper 
meetings  to  the  idea  that  these  people 
exploit  women.  Has  he  requested  tran- 
scripts or  recordings  of  the  speeches  at 
the  meetings? 

Brubaker  lists  membership  require- 
ments as  "low  self-esteem,  personal 
inadequacy,  fear  of  females,  and  lack  of 
direction  in  one's  life."  Where  did  he 
acquire  this  list?  It  certainly  doesn't 
match  any  of  the  men  I  know  who  have 
attended  these  meetings. 

Brubaker  said  his  fears  are  increased 
by  a  Promise  Keeper  he  knows  person- 
ally. But  that's  like  me  talking  to  any 
individual  Mennonite  about  theology 
only  to  come  up  with  some  unusual 
ideas  about  what  it  means  to  be  Men- 
nonite. 

For  example,  I  have  Mennonite 
friends  who  have  participated  in  and 
promote  the  U.S.  military  and  other 
Mennonite  friends  who  promote  abor- 
tion. If  I  truly  want  to  know  what  Men- 
nonites  believe  and  teach,  I  would  need 
to  ask  many  members  for  their  opin- 
ions. 

Before  condemning  Promise  Keepers 
on  the  basis  of  the  appearances  and  a 
conversation  with  one  acquaintance, 
Brubaker  ought  to  contact  the  leader- 
ship and  request  their  theological, 
scriptural,  and  social  beliefs  and  posi- 
tions. 

Keith  B.  Miller 

Quebec  City,  Quebec 

Why  We  Go  to  Church  (Jan. 
24).  This  editorial  addressed 
the  growing  problems  we  face 
in  corporate  worship  in  an  urbanized, 
consumer  society.  It  helped  point  the 
way  as  we  are  bombarded  with  secu- 
larized expectations  which  are  placed 
on  worship. 

One  part  of  the  solution,  which  you 
addressed,  is  for  each  member  of  the 
gathered  assembly  to  be  conscious  of 
serving  God  in  corporate  worship. 

Another  part  of  the  solution  may  lie 
in  our  observance  of  the  Lord's  Table, 
i.e.,  coming  to  the  table  to  receive. 
Churches  today  try  innovative  styles  of 
worship  to  meet  needs  in  the  congrega- 
tion. The  lecture  model  has  failed. 


Neither  can  the  entertainment  model 
meet  the  deepest  human  need.  Could  it 
be  that  part  of  the  solution  may  lie  at 
the  table?  In  the  early  church  and  in 
the  "congregational  order"  of  the  early 
Anabaptists,  we  certainly  have  grounds 
for  coming  to  the  table  often — probably 
more  frequently  than  in  most  North 
American  Mennonite  churches  today. 

As  we  come  to  the  table  and  receive 
often,  we  may  discover  a  restored  in- 
tegrity to  those  worship  services.  We 
may  well  discover  that  Jesus  does 
indeed  satisfy  even  the  deepest  hunger 
better  than  a  consumer  approach  to 
worship  can  never  begin  to  match. 

Ira  Kurtz 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

I am  saddened  by  the  thoughtless 
headlines  in  Jan.  31  issue:  No 
Christians  in  Chechnya  and  One 
Anabaptist  Killed  in  Kobe  Earth- 
quake. Are  we  to  feel  happier  that  few 
Christians  were  hurt  in  the  war  and 
the  earthquake? 

Headlines  of  that  type  are  reminis- 
cent of  some  Catholic  newspapers  of 

years  gone  by:  "Earthquake  hits  , 

no  Catholics  hurt!"  It  was  wrong  then, 
and  it  is  equally  wrong  now. 

As  it  is  written,  "There  is  no  one 
righteous,  not  even  one"  (Rom.  3:10). 
Ken  Fiore 
Elyria,  Ohio 

I do  not  claim  to  speak  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  or  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  but  I  would  like  to  take 
a  stab  at  why  these  agencies  might 
support  a  national  health  care  plan. 

Maybe  they  know,  as  I  do,  that 
many  working  Americans  do  not  re- 
ceive health  care  as  part  of  their  com- 
pensation. This  is  especially  true  of 
those  wonderful  minimum  wage  jobs 
that  conservative  Republicans  seem  to 
love. 


This  year  my  wife  and  I  will  be  pay- 
ing $5,300  for  her  and  our  child's 
health  insurance  (I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  have  insurance  for  myself 
through  my  employment).  If  I  was 
working  60  hours  a  week  at  one  of 
those  minimum  wage  jobs  (to  stay  off 
welfare),  I  would  gross  $13,260.  This 
would  leave  us  only  $7,960  on  which  to 
support  our  family.  I  think  the  point 
becomes  clear  when  we  take  time  to  do 
the  math. 

I  challenge  everyone  who  doesn't 
want  to  support  a  national  health  care 
plan  to  help  their  brothers  and  sisters 
around  them  who  find  it  unmanage- 
able to  provide  health  care  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  A  great  way 
to  start  helping  is  through  creative 
programs  like  MMA's  Sharing  Fund. 

I  have  only  one  thing  to  say  to  MMA 
and  MCC:  "lead  on!" 

Dan  Koop  Liechty 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Recently  I  had  a  different  kind  of 
an  awakening  on  my  hospital 
bed.  From  the  darkness  of  my 
third  floor  room  my  window  became  a 
wide  door  that  led  off  into  nothingness. 

I  could  have  walked  through  the 
door,  but  a  heavenly  presence  had  al- 
ready started  my  weak  heart  working 
again.  My  understanding  became  that 
I  should  stay  to  live  longer. 

My  physician  later  told  me  that  dur- 
ing the  first  couple  days  of  my  five-day 
hospital  care,  twice  the  heart  monitor- 
ing machine  indicated  that  my  weak 
heart  was  stopping.  Then  again  it  took 
up  its  work. 

This  is  God's  world.  Anywhere  I  go 
and  in  anything  I  do,  God  is  already 
there  to  help  me.  When  Jesus  promised 
to  be  with  his  disciples  always,  I  think 
I  was  included.  He  has  been  so  faithful. 
Chester  C.  Osborne 
Hesston,  Kan. 
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A  certain  preacher 


As  she  preached  there  were  a  variety  of 
reactions  to  her  sermon.  She  took  for  her 
text  the  parable  of  the  rich  fool  in  Luke 
12:13-21.  And  this  is  what  she  said: 

fay  "Y  "T  T^y  is  this  man  called  a  fool?  Because  he 

jZ       .   1  Put  his  money  on  the  wrong  horse. 

Daniel  Y  y  More  indecisively,  he  just  didn't  know, 

Hertzler      °r  refused  to  accept,  where  the  good  life  is. 

"You  remember  the  parable?  It  tells  of  a  crop 
so  great  the  owner  had  no  place  to  store  it.  So 
he  considered  what  to  do,  and  he  concluded 
that  the  best  solution  would  be  to  take  down  his 
barns  and  build  bigger  ones.  Then  he  would  say 
to  his  soul,  'Soul,  you  are  well  fixed  for  years  to 
come.  Take  it  easy  and  enjoy  yourself.' 

"This  man  made  at  least  two  mistakes,  ac- 
cording to  Kenneth  Bailey  in  his  book,  Through 
Peasant  Eyes  (Eerdmans,  1980).  In  the  first 
place,  he  discussed  the  problem  with  no  one  but 
himself.  This  is  so  out  of  character  with  the 
gregarious  nature  of  a  person  from  the  Middle 
East  as  to  be  startling.  The  man  obviously  has 
no  one  else  with  whom  to  talk.  He  trusts  no  one 
and  has  no  friends  with  whom  he  can  exchange 
ideas.  When  he  needs  a  dialogue  he  can  talk 
only  to  himself.  Thus  we  begin  to  get  Jesus' 
picture  of  the  kind  of  person  wealth  can  build.' 

"With  only  himself  in  the  discussion,  this 
man  came  up  with  what  anyone  with  any  sense 
of  perspective  would  see  as  an  inadequate  solu- 
tion to  his  dilemma.  He  will  have  barns  full  of 
goods  but  nobody  to  enjoy  them  with.  What  sort 
of  good  life  is  this? 

Bailey  shows  how  the  story  in  the  Greek 
language  brings  out  the  issue  sharply.  He 
notes  that  when  the  Greeks  wanted  to 
intensify  a  word,  they  added  the  letters  'eu'  at 
the  beginning.  In  this  parable  there  are  two 
intensified  words,  one  in  verse  16  and  the  other 
in  verse  19. 

"The  first  describes  the  man's  harvest:  it  was 
abundant.  The  second  describes  the  good  life 
the  rich  man  anticipated:  'enjoy  yourself.'  Now 
it  happens,  Bailey  says,  that  the  word  for  'enjoy 
yourself  is  based  on  the  Greek  word  for  'dia- 
phragm,' which  is  'phron.'  Thus  to  enjoy  oneself 
would  be  literally  to  have  'euphron,'  a  really 
good  diaphragm. 

"But  in  Greek  a  play  on  words  between  verses 
19  and  20  underlines  the  man's  dilemma.  In 
verse  20  he  is  characterized  by  God  as  a  fool, 
'aphron,'  which  means  literally  'no  diaphragm.' 


"Now,"  the  preacher  said,  "of  course  the  fool 
was  a  stereotype,  but  stereotypes  have  their 
uses.  They  can  be  used  to  underline  in  sharp 
relief  the  significance  of  choices.  The  fool  thought 
the  good  life  could  be  bought  by  sitting  alone  in 
a  barn  and  counting  his  money.  He  found  that 
the  issues  were  bigger  than  this;  and  when  he 
was  summoned  before  the  judge,  he  had  no  one 
to  stand  beside  him  because  he  had  never 
shared  his  wealth  or  his  thoughts  with  another. 
He  was  alone  before  God,  and  he  was  'aphron,' 
without  a  diaphragm. 

"I  am  troubled,"  said  the  preacher,  "by  the 
manner  in  which  we  North  Americans  live  our 
lives  and  make  our  plans  individualistically. 
We  are  told  every  day  on  TV  that  all  we  really 
need  for  'euphron'  is  a  new  car  or  a  better  pain 
reliever.  What  television  fails  to  say  and  cannot 
comprehend  is  that  the  best  transportation  or 
the  best  pain  relievers  are  less  than  fool's  gold 
if  their  purchase  and  their  enjoyment  separate 
us  from  our  sisters  and  brothers  across  the 
street  and  around  the  world. 

"I  believe,"  said  the  preacher,  "that  we  are 
becoming  enslaved  by  our  economic  system.  It 
perpetually  cries  for  more.  We  can  never  get 
enough  to  satisfy  our  urges — or  if  we  are  satis- 
fied, our  children  are  not.  Some  radical  action  is 
required.  I  perceive  that  too  large  a  portion  of 
our  congregational  giving  is  focused  inward  on 
a  program  to  serve  our  own  needs  and  impulses. 
I  propose  that  we  all  increase  our  giving  to  the 
church  by  25  percent  in  order  to  have  more 
money  for  causes  beyond  our  local  program. 

"Now  you  may  think  I  am  a  strange  person  to 
be  making  such  a  proposal:  a  widow  with  three 
school-age  children.  My  answer  is  that  after  my 
husband  was  killed  the  payment  I  receive  from 
his  accident  insurance  is  such  that  my  children 
and  I  are  not  in  want.  I  would  be  able  with 
some  sacrifice  to  increase  my  giving  by  25  per- 
cent, but  I  do  not  feel  called  to  do  this  alone.  We 
need  a  congregational  decision." 

There  was  a  ripple  over  the  audience.  This 
was  not  the  pastor  preaching.  He  was 
away  on  vacation.  The  only  reason  this 
person  was  preaching  was  because  the  worship 
committee  had  been  unable  to  find  anyone  else. 
She  was  the  sixth  person  asked. 

As  the  message  began  to  sink  in  there  were  a 
variety  of  personal  responses. 

The  countenance  of  a  man  in  an  expensive 
suit  three  rows  back  on  the  leftwent  suddenly 
dark,  and  people  behind  saw  his  neck  redden. 
"How  did  this  woman  get  into  the  pulpit?"  he 
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stood  up  to  preach 


wondered.  "And  who  is  this  Kenneth  Bailey  she 
quotes?  Is  he  at  our  seminary?  If  so,  I  want  to 
have  his  credentials  reviewed  to  find  out  wheth- 
er he  has  tenure.  And  I  still  believe  we  give  our 
pastor  too  much  vacation.  This  is  the  third 
Sunday  in  a  row  that  he  has  been  missing  and 
we  have  simply  run  out  of  preachers.  I  must  do 
something  about  this.  We  need  to  follow  1  Cor. 
14:34:  'Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the 
churches.'  " 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room  a  professor  of 
education  looked  puzzled.  "I  had  this  woman  in 
high  school  English  when  I  was  still  teaching," 
he  remembered,  "and  she  could  scarcely  parse  a 
sentence.  How  she  became  such  an  eloquent 
speaker  eludes  me.  What  could  have  happened 
to  her  in  the  last  20  years?" 

Three  feminists  in  the  congregation  were 
ecstatic.  "Finally,"  each  one  thought  to 
herself  separately,  "women  are  given  a 
voice  in  the  congregation.  Women  always  are 
made  to  prove  themselves.  They  have  to  do 
better  than  men  to  be  heard.  Here,  in  contrast 
to  the  mumbling  men  we  had  the  last  two 
Sundays,  is  a  preacher  who  knows  how  to  do 
decent  research  and  to  use  the  language  well." 

Two  men  near  the  back  of  the  room  on  sepa- 
rate sides  exhibited  ashen,  staring  expressions. 
They  were  present  in  body  as  usual,  but  their 
minds  seemed  preoccupied  with  issues  far 
away.  Both  had  heavy  investments  in  stocks, 
and  the  Dow  Jones  Industrials  had  dropped  600 
points  the  week  before.  Although  neither  was  in 
financial  trouble,  the  insecurity  of  such  a  drop 
terrified  them  and  each  had  been  moving  as  in 
a  fog  throughout  the  weekend. 

The  leader  of  the  meeting,  whose  income  was 
reported  to  be  well  into  six  figures,  found  the 
message  sinking  in  slowly  and  filling  him  with 
increasing  dread.  Only  the  week  before,  he  and 
his  wife,  after  much  prayerful  consideration, 
had  made  a  down  payment  on  a  $150,000  vaca- 
tion home  at  Seven  Mountains.  They  agreed  be- 
tween them  that  they  would  "cut"  their  giving 
to  the  church  by  25  percent;  they  intended  to 
review  this  in  five  years  and  possibly  restore 
their  former  level  of  contribution  at  that  time. 

As  the  preacher  finished,  the  leader  hastily 
called  for  a  closing  hymn.  Much  to  his  discom- 
fort, the  song  leader  chose,  "Take  My  Life  and 
Let  It  Be" — and  led  all  six  verses. 

He  hurried  through  the  sharing  period.  There 
were  no  public  responses  to  the  sermon,  and  as 
soon  as  possible,  he  dismissed  the  congregation. 
Afterwards,  he  dashed  out  a  side  door  where  he 


found  his  wife.  They  hurried  to  their  car  and 
drove  away  in  guilty  silence. 

The  preacher,  meantime,  went  to  the  back  of 
the  church  to  greet  people  as  they  left.  Most  of 
them  murmured  politely,  "I  enjoyed  your  little 
talk."  But  the  feminists  embraced  the  preacher. 
"We  can't  believe  it  took  so  long  to  get  a  woman 
in  the  pulpit."  Then  the  three  went  out  to 
brunch  together  and  spent  more  for  brunch 
than  they  had  put  in  the  offering. 

A  welfare  mother  with  half  a  smile  said  hesi- 
tantly, "Twenty-five  percent  of  nothing  would 
still  be  nothing,  but  I  have  decided  to  do  some- 
thing: I  have  been  budgeting  $10  a  week  to  take 
my  children  to  McDonald's.  If  truth  were 
known,  I  do  it  more  for  myself  than  for  them.  I 
will  stretch  this  schedule  to  every  other  week 
and  give  $5  a  week  to  the  church." 

The  two  men  with  ashen  faces  walked  right 
out,  neither  seeing  nor  greeting  anyone. 

A  little  group  of  persons  hung  back  as  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  left:  an  older  couple, 
three  young  adults,  and  a  couple  that  was 
rather  new  to  the  congregation.  Few  knew 
them  well. 

The  husband  of  the  new  couple  spoke  first. 
"We  have  heard  of  the  Anabaptist  vision," 
he  said,  "and  have  been  looking  for  a 
congregation  where  it  is  taken  seriously.  We 
enjoy  the  warmth  here — almost  everyone  is 
friendly  to  us.  But  until  today  we  thought  this 
is  just  another  middle-class  church.  Your 
somewhat  radical  vision  interests  us,  and  we 
would  like  to  talk  about  it." 

The  wife  of  the  older  couple  spoke  next.  "Why 
don't  you  all  come  to  our  place  for  lunch,  and 
we  can  discuss  this  proposal  further.  We  might 
even  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
congregation." 

That  evening  the  pastor  and  his  family 
returned  from  vacation.  On  Monday  morning, 
even  though  this  was  his  regular  day  off,  the 
pastor  sneaked  into  the  church  office  to  see 
what  issues  had  developed  during  vacation 
which  called  for  his  attention.  The  church 
secretary  had  all  the  mail  in  neat  piles,  and 
none  of  it  seemed  urgent. 

But  there  were  three  sharply  worded  mes- 
sages on  the  answering  machine.  The  pastor 
began  to  sweat. 

Daniel  Hertzler,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  preaches  occa- 
sionally at  Kingview  Mennonite  Church,  where 
he  is  a  member.  He  served  as  editor  of  Gospel 
Herald  from  1972-1990. 
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Participants  tell  stories  and  air  views 
at  MCEC  workshop  on  homosexuality 


Waterloo,  Ont.  (Mennonite  Report- 
er)— More  than  150  people  attended  a 
Jan.  28  workshop  on  "Homosexuality 
and  Christian  Faith." 

The  event  was  planned  by  the  Theo- 
logical Concerns  Council  of  the  Menno- 
nite Conference  of  Eastern  Canada 
(MCEC). 

In  an  opening  Bible  study,  Tom 
Yoder  Neufeld  examined  Acts  15, 
Matthew  18,  and  Romans  14  and  15 — 
biblical  texts  about  the  church  coming 
to  agreement  amid  great  conflict. 

Personal  stories  from  four  panel 
members  followed.  One  man,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  said  his  jour- 
ney of  healing  has  meant  accepting 
himself  as  a  homosexual  and  realizing 
he  is  created  and  loved  by  God. 

But,  he  said,  "When  I  came  out  of  the 
closet,  my  family  went  into  theirs."  He 
appealed  for  the  church's  understand- 
ing and  for  pluralism — "as  in  the  ordi- 
nation of  women." 

A  second  panelist,  Rob  Goetze  of  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  said  his  path  of  healing  in- 
volved submitting  his  sexual  broken- 
ness  to  God  "rather  than  celebrating  it." 

Goetze  attributed  his  homosexuality 
as  a  teenager  to  an  absent  father  and 
abuse  by  males.  He  said  he  is  no  longer 
sexually  attracted  to  men. 

Goetze  is  now  married  and  works  for 
New  Direction  for  Life  Ministries,  a 
counseling  outreach  for  "people  who 
want  freedom  from  homosexuality." 

Panel  members  Martha  and  Paul 


Snyder  of  Breslau,  Ont.,  told  their  story 
of  having  to  accept  their  gay  son  after 
years  of  hoping  he  would  change. 

"Our  pain  now  is  not  over  having  a 
gay  son  but  over  the  church's  atti- 
tudes," they  said.  "At  first  we  felt  sorry 
for  gay  people,  but  now  we  see  the  face 
of  God  in  them." 

A  second  panel  after  lunch  included 
representatives  from  three  congrega- 
tions that  have  dealt  with  the  issue  of 
homosexuality. 

One  church,  which  asked  not  to  be 
named  in  print,  described  the  study 
process  which  led  to  adoption  of  a  state- 
ment on  sexual  orientation.  The  state- 
ment welcomes  all  who  seek  to  follow 
Jesus,  as  spelled  out  in  the  congrega- 
tion's longer  covenant. 

Sexuality  is  a  gift.  The  statement's 
final  paragraph  says:  "Our  understand- 
ing as  Christians  is  that  sexuality  is  a 
gift  from  God  and  that  the  expression 
of  our  sexual  relationships  should  be 
built  on  enduring  mutuality,  integrity, 
respect,  love,  and  commitment.  Within 
this  understanding,  we  welcome  per- 
sons of  any  sexual  orientation  to  full 
participation  and  membership  upon  af- 
firmation of  the  covenant." 

A  representative  of  a  second  congre- 
gation, Mississauga  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship, described  the  church's  experience 
in  having  a  lesbian  couple  covenant 
with  the  group. 

"We  affirmed  our  membership  state- 
ment," Anna  Wiens  of  the  congregation 


Mennonite  educators  in  public  and  private 
schools  . . .  mark  your  calendars! 

A  conference  for  Mennonite  educators  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  will 
be  held  July  24-25  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  prior  to  Wichita  '95.  The  conference  will 
bring  together  church  and  public  school  educators  across  grade  levels  and  curricu- 
lum areas  from  the  U.S.  and  Canada  to  address  mutual  interests  and  concerns. 
Featured  speakers:  John  Toews,  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Seminary,  Fresno, 
Calif.;  Mike  Yaconelli,  youth  culture  specialist  from  Yreka,  Calif.;  Ruth  Naylor, 
pastor  at  First  Mennonite  Church,  Blufflon,  Ohio;  and  Gerald  Gerbrandt,  Canadian 
Mennonite  Bible  College,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Registration  materials  have  been  mailed  to  all  MC  and  GC  congregations.  Check 
with  your  church  office  if  you  do  not  receive  a  registration  form.  If  you  have 
questions,  contact 

Mennonite  Educators  Conference 
Box  1142 

Elkhart  IN  46515-1142 

(219  294-7523;  fax  219  293-7446)  / 
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said.  "The  wording  was  inclusive.  .  .  . 
We  didn't  change  the  statement,  but  we 
grew  in  our  understanding." 

She  added  that  not  everyone  in  the 
congregation  had  an  easy  time  accept- 
ing the  couple,  who  had  earlier  estab- 
lished a  "covenanted  relationship"  at 
Metropolitan  Community  Church  in 
Toronto. 

The  final  afternoon  panelist  was  a 
pastor  who  has  brought  together  fami- 
lies affected  in  some  way  by  homosexu- 
ality. He  said  he  didn't  want  to  be 
named  in  print,  because  homosexuality 
had  not  yet  become  a  public  issue  in  his 
congregation,  since  no  gay  or  lesbian 
people  were  asking  for  membership. 

The  pastor  said  he  wants  dialogue. 
But  he  is  "not  so  sure"  he  can  recognize 
homosexuality  as  "an  equally  valid  op- 
tion." 

All  participants  were  asked  to  pre- 
face their  remarks  by  acknowledging 
their  failings  and  their  reliance  on 
God's  grace.  The  same  was  required  of 
those  who  asked  questions  in  the  limit- 
ed time  available  after  the  two  panels. 

"I  want  to  be  accepted  as  a  whole 
person  with  body  and  spirit,"  said  a 
woman  who  identified  herself  as  a 
lesbian. 

"It  would  be  easier  for  the  church  if 
we  just  live  together  and  are  celibate — 
or  pretend  to  be,"  she  continued.  "I 
want  to  be  monogamous  and  faithful." 

"What  did  God  have  in  mind  for 
same-sex  relationships?"  a  pastor 
asked.  One  panelist  replied  that  she 
could  not  presume  to  speak  for  God. 

Discrimination?  Another  pastor 
voiced  frustration  at  what  he  called  dis- 
crimination against  leaders  and  con- 
gregations "who  don't  hold  to  the  party 
line" — namely,  the  existing  denomina- 
tional statements  that  say  homosexual 
practice  is  sin. 

But  another  congregational  leader 
warned  against  using  "acts  of  failure  to 
establish  principles  of  Christian  prac- 
tice." He  cited  Scriptures  which  refer  to 
honoring  God  with  one's  body. 

'When  I  was  not  honoring  my  body 
[in  an  earlier  marriage],  you  celebrated 
with  me,"  a  woman  replied.  "Now  that 
I'm  honoring  my  body  [in  a  lesbian  re- 
lationship], many  can't  celebrate  with 
me." 

The  day  was  billed  as  a  time  of  dia- 
logue and  reflection.  According  to 
MCEC  moderator  Ron  Sawatsky,  the 
conference  hopes  to  hold  other  events 
dealing  with  the  issue. — Ron  Rempel 
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Goshen  College  sets  '95-'96  prices,  adds  majors 


Goshen,  Ind.  (GC) — Goshen  College 
will  raise  prices  by  3.8  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  school  will 
offer  new  majors  in  French  and  molecu- 
lar biology. 

The  college  board  of  overseers  ap- 
proved the  changes  at  its  winter  meet- 
ing on  Jan.  27-28.  The  new  majors  have 
also  received  approval  from  the  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Education. 

The  price  increase  is  the  smallest  for 
the  school  in  23  years. 

Total  cost  for  tuition,  room,  and 
board  for  the  1995-96  academic  year 
will  be  $13,660,  compared  to  the  cur- 
rent $13,150. 

Tuition  for  the  year  will  go  up  5.1 
percent,  to  $9,900.  Housing  fees  will 
rise  3.3  percent,  to  $1,860.  Board  will 
cost  $1,900 — a  1.6  percent  decrease. 

According  to  college  officials,  1994-95 
tuition  at  Goshen  is  about  20  percent 
less  than  the  national  average  for  pri- 
vate four-year  schools. 

Like  the  price  increase,  the  decision 
to  add  majors  will  take  effect  this  fall. 

Mennonite  office  building 
agencies  may  lease  from 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM) — Three  Menno- 
nite Church  program  agencies  and 
Greencroft,  Inc.,  are  selling  the  500 
South  Main  Street  building  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  which  has  housed  their  central  of- 
fices for  two  decades.  The  program 
agencies  involved  are  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  (MBM),  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries,  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  with  a 
combined  Elkhart  staff  of  73. 

The  decision  to  sell  was  made  jointly 
by  all  four  organizations,  according  to 
Gene  E.  Yoder,  president  of  Greencroft. 
"The  building  has  served  us  well  for  the 
past  20  years,  but  the  future  needs  of 
each  organization  require  a  change," 
Yoder  said. 

All  business  operations  at  500  South 
Main  Street  are  to  continue  as  normal 
while  the  owner  organizations  explore 
other  opportunities  for  ownership  and 
management  of  the  building. 

In  anticipation  of  a  change  in  owner- 
ship, the  agencies  have  explored  op- 
tions for  the  senior  citizen  residents 
and  commercial  tenants:  a  barbershop, 
jewelry  store,  and  restaurant. 

Mennonite  Offices,  as  the  facility 
came  to  be  known,  was  acquired  by 


The  French  major,  which  had  been 
dropped  in  1986,  will  require  all  stu- 
dents to  spend  one  year  in  a  French- 
speaking  area. 

Molecular  biology  "is  where  the  ac- 
tion is"  in  biology,  according  to  John 
Nyce,  interim  academic  dean.  "Gradu- 
ate schools  are  looking  for  people  with 
the  background  in  biology,  chemistry, 
and  physics  they  receive  from  this 
major." 

Both  majors  were  achieved  by  com- 
bining existing  courses  and  will  not  re- 
quire adding  more  faculty. 

In  other  actions,  the  board  approved 
a  3  percent  pay  increase  for  faculty  and 
staff  for  the  1995-96  year  and  changed 
the  wording  of  the  college  policy 
regarding  the  use  of  tobacco. 

The  policy  strongly  affirms  GC's 
tradition  of  being  a  tobacco-free  cam- 
pus for  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  vis- 
itors. The  policy  now  asks  anyone  who 
uses  tobacco  near  the  campus  to  avoid 
loitering  or  littering  in  the  area. 
— John  D.  Yoder 

in  Elkhart  for  sale; 
new  owner  or  build 

MBM  and  Greencroft  for  $1  in  1974. 
The  building,  formerly  known  as  Hotel 
Elkhart,  was  built  in  1923.  A  major 
renovation  of  the  building  followed 
MBM's  purchase,  with  investment  in 
excess  of  $4.5  million  for  capital  im- 
provements over  the  years. 

"The  bottom  line  is  that  to  continue 
to  operate  in  the  present  pattern  will 
cost  the  agencies  more  than  they  wish 
to  invest  at  this  time,"  says  Stanley 
Green,  MBM  president  and  spokesper- 
son for  the  Mennonite  agencies. 

The  original  vision  for  the  use  of  the 
building,  Yoder  says,  was  to  "form  a 
partnership  structure  in  order  to  pro- 
vide modern  office  facilities  for  three 
major  ministries  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  to  provide  retirement  apart- 
ments for  older  persons,  and  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  renaissance  of  downtown 
Elkhart." 

Green  says  that  these  goals  have 
been  achieved,  but  that  other  plans 
need  to  be  made  for  the  future. 

Some  options  for  the  Mennonite 
agencies  currently  housed  in  the  build- 
ing will  be  to  lease  from  a  new  owner, 
to  lease  other  property,  or  to  build  an 
alternate  facility. — Melodie  Davis 


M  ennonite  Nurses  Association  has 

adopted  a  resolution  on  curing  for  people 
with  AIDS.  The  resolution  notes  that  as  I  he 

I  IIV  virus  spreads  "there  is  much  irrational 
tear,  hysteria,  ignorance,  prejudice, 
paranoia,  and  hlamo  directed  toward 
persons  who  are  HIV-positive."  While  the 
virus  is  not  spread  by  casual  contact,  some 
providers  refuse  care  for  those  with  AIHS. 

Therefore,  the  resolution  continues, 
"Mennonite  Nurses  Association  members 
commit  themselves  to  educate;  self  and 
others  regarding  HIV."  They  pledge  to 
respond  to  persons  with  HIV  with  "love, 
compassion,  justice,  and  nondiscriminatory 
behavior  as  modeled  by  Jesus  Christ." 

Mennonite  Nurses  Association  members 
specifically  commit  themselves  "to  provi- 
ding care  for  persons  who  are  suffering 
from  HIV  should  they  be  admitted  to  their 
health  care  organizations."  The  association 
voiced  support  for  congregational  efforts  to 
develop  caring  services  for  people  with  HIV. 

A  read-in  of  African-American  litera- 
ture was  part  of  Black  History  Month  at 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College.  Students,  faculty 
members,  and  others  read  works  of  their 
choice  one  afternoon  in  Westlawn  Lounge. 
The  local  effort  was  part  of  a  nationwide 
read-in  sponsored  by  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English  and  the  NCTE  Black 
Caucus.  The  goal  was  for  one  million  people 
to  be  reading  works  by  African- American 
writers  at  4  p.m.  EST. 

Among  other  campus  activities  for  Black 
History  Month,  which  lasts  throughout 
February,  are  films,  musical  performances, 
a  chapel  sermon  by  Brenda  Issacs,  and  a 
forum  on  racism  on  Feb.  20. — Wayne  Steffen 

Wood  Green  Mennonite  Church  in 

London,  England,  held  its  second  annual 
International  Harvest  Supper  last  Novem- 
ber to  benefit  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee's work  for  Rwandan  refugees.  The 
church  of  27  members  raised  some  $470. 

Wood  Green's  International  Supper  is 
actually  a  glorified  carry-in  meal,  in  which 
each  household  brings  a  dish  of  food  from  a 
different  culture  to  share.  "London  is  an 
ethnically  diverse  city,  and  the  range  of 
food  we  had  was  amazing,"  reports  church 
member  Frederick  Yocum.  "Along  with 
Mediterranean  and  East  Indian  food,  we 
had  pickled  redbeet  eggs  from  that  far 
distant  place  Lancaster  County! 

"We  often  tend  to  put  different  bits  of 
church  life  in  compartments,"  Yocum  adds. 
"We  'do'  fellowship,  then  'evangelism,'  then 
'service.'  In  the  New  Testament,  there  was 
more  of  a  holy  muddle. 

"As  a  means  of  inviting  unchurched 
people  into  the  orbit  of  the  church,  of 
raising  funds  for  needs  in  the  world,  and  of 
raising  our  own  level  of  the  richness  of 
cultures,  it  was  a  success,  and  an  event  we 
would  heartily  recommend  for  any 
Christian  community  to  try." 
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A  report  from  the  Laos  bomb  disposal  project: 

I  am  knocked  back  and  find  myself  taking  pictures  of  the  sky' 


Ban  Nanou,  Laos  (MCC) — Duane 
Ruth-Heffelbower,  who  works  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  on  the 
Laos  Bombie  Project,  filed  this  report 
after  a  recent  visit: 

The  bomb  disposal  team  I'm 
accompanying  heads  for  Ban  Nanou  in 
Laos  after  word  is  received  that  vil- 
lagers there  have  found  bombs  they 
want  destroyed. 

Five  Lao  technicians  and  an  ord- 
nance disposal  expert  hired  by  the 
British  Mines  Advisory  Group  (MAG) 
converge  on  the  site  in  an  open  truck. 
The  technicians  are  wearing  their  flak 
jackets  and  helmets  with  blast  shields 
to  stay  warm.  It  looks  like  an  invasion 
as  we  drive  down  the  rutted  lane  be- 
tween houses.  People  stare  at  us. 

The  village  headman  isn't  home,  and 
no  one  knows  where  the  bombs  are.  We 
ask  around  and  find  the  assistant 
headman.  He  leads  us  to  a  hole  in  the 
road  where  children  found  a  bomb 
protruding,  dug  it  out,  and  tossed  it 
into  a  nearby  bush.  There  it  is,  a  Blu  63 
which  failed  to  explode  when  it  was 
dropped  from  an  American  bomber 
more  than  20  years  ago.  It  didn't,  and 
now  the  least  movement  could  set  it  off. 

The  group  of  us  is  standing  around,  a 
bit  frustrated  that  we  only  have  one 


bomb.  Someone  shouts,  "No!"  and  a  vil- 
lager walks  up  holding  five  bombs.  If 
one  goes  off  the  others  will  too,  and  we 
will  all  be  dead.  He  sets  them  down 
gingerly,  and  we  all  breathe  again. 

Each  of  the  bombs  contains  115 
grams  of  cyclotol,  an  explosive  like 
TNT.  The  explosive  is  covered  with 
metal  designed  to  break  apart  into  fin- 
gernail-size pieces  that  will  fly  like  bul- 
lets up  to  500  yards. 

No  flak  jacket.  Paths  to  the  site  are 
cleared  of  people  as  technicians  fill 
sandbags  to  catch  the  shrapnel.  We  all 
retire  to  the  firing  point,  350  yards 
away.  Don  MacDonald,  the  disposal  ex- 
pert from  MAG,  begins  to  work  with 
the  explosives.  He  won't  let  anyone  else 
near.  Movement  of  the  bombs  may 
have  armed  a  time-delay  fuse  and 
everything  could  blow  up  any  time.  He 
doesn't  wear  a  flak  jacket:  "This  close  it 
wouldn't  make  any  difference." 

MacDonald  carefully  places  dirt 
around  the  bombs  so  they  can't  move. 
He  places  four  200-gram  blocks  of  TNT 
on  top  of  them,  inserts  blasting  caps, 
connects  them  with  detonation  cord, 
and  wires  the  contraption  together.  He 
joins  us  behind  the  trucks,  and  the  det- 
onation wire  is  connected  to  the  electric 
detonator  box. 


Celebrating 

%skj  100  Years  of  Culture  for  Service 


"I'm  at  a  Mennonite  college 
because  I  want  it  all  — 
academic  excellence,  an 
appreciation  for  the 
Mennonite  heritage,  and  an 
environment  actively  seeking 
the  presence  of  God.  " 

—  John  D.  Roth, 

professor  of  history  and  religion 


For  more  information: 

Admissions  Office,  Goshen  College 

1700  S.  Main,  Goshen,  IN  46526 

(800)  348-7422  or  (219)  535-7535 

Fax:  (219)  535-7609  E-mail:  Admissions@Goshen.edu 


"One,  two,  three,"  he  counts  and  on 
"three"  a  technician  presses  a  button. 
Two  simultaneous  explosions  reverber- 
ate as  a  kilogram  of  TNT  ignites  the  six 
anti-personnel  bombs. 

We  check  the  results.  All  that  re- 
mains of  the  sandbags  are  pieces  of 
ragged  cloth  hanging  on  the  giant  bam- 
boo nearby.  There  is  a  hole  in  the 
ground  a  foot  deep. 

That  afternoon  we  prepare  to  destroy 
another  eight  bombs.  I  move  to  a  safe 
point  across  the  valley  with  my  camera. 
As  the  explosives  are  readied,  villagers 
are  moved  to  a  safe  distance.  Girls 
doing  laundry  at  the  stream  are  called 
away.  Children  trying  to  sneak  a  better 
look  are  caught  and  moved  back. 

I  have  a  radio  so  I  can  hear  the 
countdown.  "Three,  two,  one,"  and  the 
hillside  erupts  in  my  viewfinder.  The 
shock  wave  hits  me;  I  am  knocked  back 
and  find  myself  taking  pictures  of  the 
sky. — Duane  Ruth-Heffelbower 

Worship  workshop 
rejuvenates  leaders 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  (LMCC)—"l  feel 
like  I'm  in  a  candy  store!"  Tom  Troeger 
exclaimed  after  the  opening  service  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center's 
eighth  annual  music  and  worship  lead- 
ers workshop.  "Your  four-part  singing 
is  a  gift  to  the  whole  church!"  he  said. 

Troeger,  of  Iliff  Seminary,  Denver, 
Colo.,  joined  Ken  Nafziger,  professor  of 
music  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  explore  the 
theme,  "Empowered  by  the  Spirit: 
Strength  to  Do  the  Work  of  Love." 

Troeger — preacher,  poet,  musician, 
educator,  and  storyteller — led  130  par- 
ticipants in  thinking  about  worship 
patterns  and  meaningful  images  of 
worship.  "I  want  to  give  you  language 
to  help  you  explore  diversity,"  he  said. 

The  workshop  was  further  enriched 
by  morning  and  evening  prayers 
planned  by  Marlene  Kropf,  associate 
secretary  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  and  the  chil- 
dren's choir  from  Locust  Grove  Menno- 
nite School,  Smoketown,  Pa.,  directed 
by  Andrea  Welty  Peachey. 

The  weekend  culminated  in  the  Sun- 
day morning  worship  service,  centered 
around  the  theme  of  healing. 
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'Content  with  contradic- 
tions.' Elkhart,  Ind. 
(AMBS) — Youth  are  "con- 
tent with  contradictions 
and  relaxed  with  ambigui- 
ty," Don  Posterski  told  par- 
ticipants at  a  weekend 
conference  on  "Youth  Min- 
istry in  the  Maze  of  Mod- 
ern Culture." 

The  event  was  held  at  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminary.  Posterski 
challenged  the  youth  work- 
ers present  to  be  a  "clear 
voice  in  a  multi-voice  soci- 
ety." 

The  visiting  speaker  is 
vice-president  of  youth  pro- 
grams for  World  Vision- 
Canada  and  author  of  several  books  on  youth  ministry.  The  Jan.  13-14  conference  pre- 
ceded a  weeklong  youth  ministry  course  offered  as  part  of  the  AMBS  interterm.  Here 
Posterski  talks  with  Helene  Hoover  of  Benton  Mennonite  Church.  Goshen,  Ind. 


•  Showalter  to  San  Jose.  A 

communication  professor  at 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  will 
work  for  a  California  newspa- 
per this  summer.  Stuart  W. 
Showalter  will  spend  six 
weeks  at  the  San  Jose  Mercu- 
ry News,  as  part  of  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
Showalter  chairs  Goshen's 
communication  department 
and  is  a  former  Gospel  Herald 
consultant.  He  is  one  of  23 
journalism  educators  chosen 
to  participate  in  the  1995 
summer  program,  which  also 
includes  a  one-week  seminar 
on  professional  developments. 

•  Alumni  back  EMU.  Eastern 
Mennonite  University  alumni 
think  the  school  is  doing  a 
good  job.  In  a  survey  conduct- 
ed by  the  EMU  office  of  insti- 
tutional research,  some  92 
percent  of  alumni  respondents 
said  they  would  recommend 
the  school  to  others.  Ninety- 
one  percent  said  that  EMU 
professors  are  interesting  and 
understandable.  The  survey 
was  sent  to  a  sample  of  500 
undergraduate  alumni.  Near- 
ly half  responded,  according  to 
Karen  B.  Miller,  director  of 
institutional  research. 

Alumni  who  returned  the 
survey  largely  agreed  that 
professors  are  "up  to  date," 
well  qualified  for  their  posi- 
tions, and  committed  Chris- 
tians. EMU's  cross-cultural 
program  and  Global  Village 
general  education  require- 
ments also  received  strong 
support.  Areas  where  some 
alumni  suggested  improve- 
ments included  helping  grad- 
uates find  jobs  and  strength- 
ening faculty  advising.  Statis- 
tics compiled  on  the  alumni 
respondents  showed  that  84 
percent  are  actively  involved 
in  church. 

•  Signs  available.  The  folks  at 
Stahly  Enterprises  in  Morton, 
111.,  are  offering  church  signs 
at  cost  to  Mennonite  congre- 
gations. For  a  brochure  and 
order  form,  contact  Roma 
Miller,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  Evangelism  and 
Church  Development  office, 
219  294-7523. 

•  Coming  events: 

Mennonite  Secondary  Education 
Council  Instrumental  Festi- 
val, Lancaster  (Pa.)  Menno- 
nite High  School,  March  2-3. 
Musicians  from  Lancaster 
Mennonite,  Christopher  Dock, 
and  Eastern  Mennonite  high 
schools  will  perform  a  public 
concert  on  March  3. 


Spring  fellowship  meeting  of  the 
Lancaster  Conference  Wom- 
en's Missionary  and  Service 
Commission  (WMSC),  Mel- 
linger  Mennonite  Church, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  March  16. 
Shirley  Yoder  Brubaker  will 
speak  on  "Mennonite  Women 
from  Moab." 

Dinner  meeting  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women  of  Lan- 
caster area  churches,  Country 
Table  Restaurant,  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa.,  March  21.  Miriam  F. 
Book  will  speak  on  "Living  the 
Presence  of  Christ."  To  regis- 
ter, contact  Rosalie  Roland 
(717  697-8643)  or  Carol  Eby- 
Good  (717  394-7847). 

Pennsylvania  relief  sale,  quilt 
and  country  auction,  to  bene- 
fit Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Farm 
Show  Building,  March  31- 
April  1.  This  39th  annual 
event  includes  auction  of  art, 
antiques,  collectibles.  Last 
year's  sale  raised  $285,000; 
an  annual  cattle  sale  raised 
$72,500,  and  a  House  Against 
Hunger  brought  in  $205,000, 
for  a  total  of  $563,000. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Dilcia  and  Hector  Castellanos, 
with  Sara,  of  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  left  Feb.  8  for 
Cusco,  Peru,  where  they  will 
serve  three  years  in  medical 
work  and  church  planting. 
The  Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sion workers'  address  is  Apar- 
tado  708,  Cusco,  Peru. 

Beth  and  Stephen  Gibbs,  with 
Stephen,  Daniel,  and  Samuel, 


left  on  Jan.  1 1  for  four  months 
of  Quechua  language  study  in 
Bolivia  after  an  eight-month 
home  leave.  The  EMM  work- 
ers are  involved  in  church 
development  in  Cusco,  Peru. 
After  May,  their  address  will 
be  Apartado  708,  Cusco,  Peru. 

Galen  and  Phyllis  Groff  of  New 
Berlin,  Pa.,  left  on  Jan.  9  for 
Guatemala,  where  they  will 
serve  a  three-year  EMM  term 
in  leadership  development. 
Their  address  is  Fray  Barto- 
lome  de  Las  Casas,  Alta  Vera- 
paz,  Guatemala. 

Dennis  and  Lou  Reil,  Newbrook, 
Alta.,  are  the  new  hosts  at 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions' 
1711  Guesthouse  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.  This  one-year  volunteer 
position  began  in  November 
1994.  Hosts  from  1989-1994 
were  Stan  and  Vi  Kuhns,  for- 
merly of  Wichita,  Kan.,  who 
now  live  in  Goshen,  Ind. 

Verda  Weaver  returned  from 
East  Africa  on  Dec.  15  after 
serving  two  and  a  half  years 
in  medical  work  with  Somali 
refugees.  Her  address:  1507-8 
S.  16th  St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Steve  Witmer,  Manheim,  Pa., 
left  on  Jan.  31  for  a  one-year 
term  of  service  in  the  Middle 
East  through  EMM. 

George  and  Lois  Zimmerman, 
Mifflintown,  Pa.,  left  on  Jan. 
30  for  a  three-year  term  of 
service  in  Guatemala  through 
EMM.  They  will  do  leadership 
training  and  development 
work.  Their  address  is 
Apartado  1779,  Ciudad  de 
Guatemala,  Guatemala. 


•  New  resources: 

Worship  Together,  hymnal  pro- 
uced  by  Conference  of  Menno- 
nite Brethren  Churches  in 
North  America.  The  700  en- 
tries include  traditional 
hymns,  contemporary  songs, 
numbers  with  broad  Men- 
nonite appeal  (including 
"Praise  God  from  Whom  All 
Blessings  Flow,"  606  in  The 
Mennonite  Hymnal),  and  spo- 
ken worship  resources. 

A  sampler  of  60  songs  from 
the  hymnal  is  available  on 
cassette  or  compact  disc.  A 
prepublication  discount  ap- 
plies to  hymnals  ordered  be- 
fore March  1.  Finished  books 
are  expected  before  March  31. 
To  order,  contact:  Conference 
of  Mennonite  Brethren 
Churches,  315  S.  Lincoln  St., 
Box  V,  Hillsboro,  KS  67063;  or 
The  Christian  Press,  159  Hen- 
derson Hwy.,  Winnipeg,  MB 
R2L  1L4. 

Booklet,  "Making  Church  Lan- 
guage Culturally  Inclusive,"  is 
intended  to  help  churches  be 
aware  of  how  they  can  create 
a  racially  and  culturally  inclu- 
sive environment.  The  booklet 
looks  at  choosing  hymns  and 
worship  materials  that  in- 
clude other  cultural  tra- 
ditions, what  photos  com- 
municate, terms  preferred  by 
people  of  various  ethnic  and 
cultural  groups,  and  inclu- 
siveness  of  deaf  and  hearing 
impaired  people.  Copies  of 
this  resource  are  available 
from  MBM  Media  Ministries, 
800  999-3534. 
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NEW  MEMBERS 


Glennon  Heights,  Lakewood, 

Colo.:  Tim  and  Nina  Hoffert, 

and  Jeri  Raabe. 
Gulfhaven,  Gulfport,  Miss.: 

Daphne  Fisher. 
Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Thone 

Liambounheuang. 
Hilltop  Fellowship,  Petos- 

key,  Mich.:  Mike  Walker, 

Gale  Walker,  Melinda  Fisher, 

and  Violet  Parrott. 
Julesburg,    Colo.:  Carrie 

Schwartz  and  Lisa  Fraker. 
Oak  Grove,  Grantsville,  Md.: 

Gary  E.  Brant. 
Sunnyside,  Elkhart,  Ind.: 

Richard  Yoder,  Erin  Clymer, 

Brian  Statler,  Ryan  Gingerich. 


BIRTHS 


Alderfer,  Cindy  Jenkins  and 
Joel  D.,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
Daniel  James  (third  child), 
Dec.  5. 

Brown,  Heather  Housel  and 
Scott,  Dresden,  Maine,  Na- 
tasha Veanna  (first  child), 
Nov.  25. 


Chupp,  Cynthia  and  Kevin 
Hockman-Chupp,  Tigard, 
Ore.,  Bethany  Noel  Hockman 
(second  child),  Jan.  18. 

Cleaver,  Lisa  Hauder  and  Jerry, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Bryan  Alex- 
ander (first  child),  Jan.  23. 

Crabtree,  Diane  Bontrager  and 
Delwyn,  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
Cody  Lane  (second  child),  Jan. 
18. 

George,  Molly  Varghese  and 
Biju,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Alyssa 
Marie  (first  child),  Dec.  26. 

Harder,  Laura  Widmer  and 
Jon,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Aron 
Michael  (third  child),  Dec.  27. 

Hertzler,  Lisa  Mumaw  and 
Jerry,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Re- 
bekah  Elise  (first  child),  Jan. 
21. 

Kramer,  Barbara  Buhler  and 
Richard,  Milverton,  Ont.,  An- 
drea Jessie  Mae  (second 
child),  Oct.  5. 

Landis,  Lisa  and  Bradley  C, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Christian 
Bergey  (third  child),  Dec.  6. 

Landis,  Debra  and  Jeffery, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Corissa  Renee  (sec- 
ond child),  Jan.  12. 

Lehman,  Twila  Shoup  and 
Rich,  Albany,  Ore.,  Braedon 
Clark  (third  child),  Jan.  20. 


Martin,  Elizabeth  Lee  and  Cur- 
tis, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jaire- 
my  Caleb  (second  child),  Dec. 
22. 

Mullen,  Keri  and  Bruce,  Staten 
Island,  N.Y.,  Shamus  Patrick 
(second  child),  Jan.  12. 

Rhoade,  Joan  Stichter  and 
Randy,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Katie 
Lee  (second  child),  Jan.  15. 

Schwoyer,  Cynthia  Landes 
and  Rob,  Telford,  Pa.,  Taylor 
Roanne  (second  child),  Jan. 
16. 

Shantz,  Christina  Holly  and 
Lome,  Cavan,  Ont.,  Keegan 
Arthur  (first  child),  Jan.  21. 

Steck,  Audrey  Brubaker  and 
Randy,  Glen  Allen,  Va.,  Kur- 
tis  Scott  (first  child),  Jan.  21. 

Steckly,  Charlotte  Sauder  and 
Perry,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Rachel 
Ashley  Nicole  (first  child), 
Jan.  10. 

Troyer,  Julia  Hayden  and  Ken- 
dall, East  Lansing,  Mich.,  Ty- 
ler Reid  (first  child),  June  26. 

Wittmer,  Martha  Sommers  and 
Lyn,  Corry,  Pa.,  Holly  Lyn 
(second  child),  Dec.  29. 

Yoder,  Renee  Snyder  and 
Thomas,  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
Dustin  Thomas  (first  child), 
Jan.  23. 


MARRIAGES 


Good-Mast:  Marge  Good, 
Kouts,  Ind.  (Hopewell),  and 
Ray  Mast,  Kouts,  Ind.  (Hope- 
well), Jan.  1,  by  Jerry  Kandel. 

Horsch-Hoylman:  Vicki 
Horsch,  Minier,  111.  (Hope- 
dale),  and  Brent  Hoylman, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  7,  by  Carl 
Horner  and  H.  James  Smith. 

Meyer-Miller:  Rhonda  Meyer, 
Wayland,  Iowa  (United),  and 
Steve  Miller,  Wayland,  Iowa 
(Sugar  Creek),  Nov.  19,  by 
Ruben  Chupp. 

Reif-Roth:  Nancy  Reif,  Kalona, 
Iowa  (United  Christian  and 
Baptist),  and  Cary  Roth,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa  (Sugar  Creek), 
Dec.  3,  by  Gary  Reif  and 
Ruben  Chupp. 


DEATHS 


Albrecht,  Kathryn  R.  Hooley, 

90,  Middlebury,  Ind.  Born: 
Nov.  23,  1903,  Lagrange 
County,  Ind.  Died:  Nov.  8, 
1994,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Alfred  J., 
Leonard,  Willard,  Luella 
Gerig;  10  grandchildren,  17 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Aaron  Albrecht 
(husband).  Funeral:  Nov.  11, 
Forks  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Phil  Yoder  and  Eugene  Bon- 
trager. Burial:  Shore  Mennon- 
ite Church  Cemetery. 

Derstine,  Stanley  M.,  68, 
Harleysville,  Pa.  Born:  Aug. 
15,  1926,  Mainland,  Pa.,  to 
Henry  A.  Derstine  and  Verna 
Moyer  Derstine  Groff.  Died: 
Jan.  7,  1995,  Sellersville,  Pa., 
of  leukemia.  Survivors — wife: 
Dorothy  Ruth  Yoder  Derstine; 
children:  Beverly  Y.  Wenger, 
Brenda  Y.,  Bruce  Y.,  Blaine 
Y.;  brother:  Kenneth  M.;  half- 
siblings:  Larry  Groff,  Loretta 
Good,  Eileen  Famous;  6 
grandchildren.  Congregation- 
al membership:  Spring  Mount 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Jan.  12,  Towamencin  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Ronald  L. 
Blough.  Burial:  Salford  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Erb,  Alta  Mae  Ebv,  103, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  23, 
1891,  Dowingtown,  Pa.,  to 
Abram  and  Salome  Denlinger 
Eby.  Died:  Jan.  24,  1995, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  Survivors — 
children:  Delbert,  Winifred 
Paul;  8  grandchildren,  14 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Paul  Erb  (hus- 
band). Funeral:  Jan.  26, 
Kingview  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Linford  Martin.  Burial: 
Scottdale  Cemetery. 


Three  months  to  three  years  of  service.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Some  48  workers  partici- 
pated in  orientation  at  Mennonite  Central  Committee  headquarters  here  Jan.  3-13.  Men- 
nonite Church  members  pictured  are  (left  to  right): 


Front  row,  seated — Adella  Gingrich,  Albany, 
Ore.,  to  Ephrata,  Pa.  (four  months);  Sheryl  and 
Larry  Groff  (with  Nicole  and  Tyler),  Richland, 
Pa.,  to  Takeo,  Cambodia  (three  years);  Elsie  Mc- 
Dowell, Stouffville,  Ont.,  to  Stouffville  (one 
year). 

Second  and  third  rows — Steven  C.  Weaver, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  to  Burundi  (six  months);  Nola 
and  Rudy  Schmidt,  Goessel,  Kan.,  to  Akron,  Pa. 
(three  months);  Mabel  and  Ken  Snyder,  Salem, 


Ore.,  to  Laos  (12  to  18  months);  Steven  and 
Cheryl  Hochstetler  Shirk,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to 
Moscow,  Russia  (three  years);  Duane  Ruth-Hef- 
felbower,  Fresno,  Calif.,  to  California  (18 
months);  Regina  and  Brent  Beidler  (both  in  mid- 
dle row),  Quechee,  Vt.,  to  Chad  (three  years); 
Peter  Dula  (back  row,  between  Beidlers),  Lan- 
disville.  Pa.,  to  Burundi  (six  months);  Wanda 
Kraybill  (middle  row),  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Cairo, 
Egypt  (three  years);  Anthony  Gehman  (back 
row),  Gordonville,  Pa.,  to  Akron,  Pa.  (two  years). 
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Clean  water  close  to 
home    in  Cambodia. 

Mesang,  Cambodia  (MCC)— 
With  humor  and  high  spir- 
its, Mr.  Ime  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC) 
Cambodia  rallies  a  commu- 
nity to  dig  a  well. 

Over  the  past  year  MCC- 
hired  and  trained  Cambodi- 
an technicians  have  drilled 
more  than  250  wells  in 
Mesang  District.  Ime  starts 
the  process  by  visiting  vil- 
lages to  explain  how  MCC's 
participatory  program 
works.  MCC  pays  20  per- 
cent of  the  wells'  costs  and 
provides  a  trained  well 

drilling  team;  villagers,  organized  into  groups  of  at  least  15  families  per  well,  pay  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cost  in  installments,  assist  the  well  drillers,  and  collect  sand  and  rocks  for 
the  well  platform. 

The  well  team,  with  the  villagers'  assistance,  can  drill  one  well  a  day,  transporting  their 
drilling  rig  by  bicycle  from  one  site  to  the  next.  MCC  will  soon  hand  over  the  equipment  to 
the  well  team.  The  team  will  then  be  responsible  for  maintenance  and  for  dealing  directly 
with  villagers  who  request  wells. 

Demand  for  wells  in  Mesang  is  high;  people  know  contaminated  water  leads  to  skin, 
stomach,  and  other  health  problems.  Mr.  Saum  Sim,  on  whose  farm  the  well  pictured  here 
is  being  drilled,  says  his  family  previously  drank  water  from  a  pond. 

The  well  has  opened  up  other  new  possibilities  for  Saum  Sim.  He  dreams  of  someday 
acquiring  a  pump  to  irrigate  a  plot  of  onions,  cabbage,  watercress,  and  other  vegetables 
for  his  family's  use  and  to  sell  in  the  market.  Recently  MCC  began  a  loan  program  to  help 
farmers  purchase  pumps. 


Erb,  Violet  M.  Lesher,  89, 

Harleysville,  Pa.  Born:  Oct. 
23,  1905,  Shoemakersville, 
Pa.,  to  Solomon  and  Agnes 
Lesher.  Died:  Dec.  8,  1994, 
Sellersville,  Pa.  Survivors — 
children:  William  L.,  Robert 
L.,  Leora  Timmons,  Jean  E. 
Gamble;  brother  and  sister: 
Karl  Lesher,  Mary  Seachrist; 
13  grandchildren,  15  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  William  M.  Erb  (husband), 
Violet  Naomi  (daughter),  and 
a  stillborn  son.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Dec.  12,  Salford  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  James  C. 
Longacre  and  John  L.  Ruth. 
Hendricks,  William  H.,  76, 
Harleysville,  Pa.  Born:  April 
15,  1918,  Mainland,  Pa.,  to 
Frank  H.  and  Idella  Heckler 
Hendricks.  Died:  Jan.  18, 
1995,  Harleysville,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Sara  C.  Shisler 
Hendricks;  children:  Gladys 
Juarez,  Carol  Markley,  Fran 
D.;  siblings:  Stanley,  Florence 
Kulp;  6  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Jan.  21,  Salford 
Mennonite  Church,  by  James 
C.  Longacre  and  John  L.  Ruth. 


Kemrer,  Bertha  Stehman 
Neff,  89,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Born: 
Feb.  8,  1905,  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  to  John  and  Lizzie 
Stehman  Neff.  Died:  Jan.  19, 
1995,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Lois  M.  Eck- 
man,  J.  Donald,  Allan  G.;  sis- 
ter: Ella  Herr;  9  grandchil- 
dren, 2  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Phares 
Charles  Kemrer  (husband). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Jan.  23, 
Millersville  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Abram  Charles  and  Del- 
bert  Kautz. 

Kreider,  Anna  S.,  79,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.  Born:  Dec.  31,  1915, 
East  Lampeter  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Morris  and  Emma  Herr  Krei- 
der. Died:  Jan.  13,  1995,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  Survivors — sib- 
lings: Marvin  H.,  Emma.  Con- 
gregational membership:  Lan- 
disville  Mennonite  Church. 
Graveside  service:  Jan.  15, 
Strasburg  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery,  by  Sam  Thomas. 

Landes,  Irene  D.  Swartley, 
90,  Souderton,  Pa.  Born: 
March  12,  1904,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  to  William  K.  and  Susan 
Derstine  Swartley.  Died:  Jan. 


5,  1995,  Souderton,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— daughters:  Thelma  S. 
Alderfer,  Lois  S.  Derstine, 
Doris  S.  Godshall;  brother: 
William  D.  Swartley;  9  grand- 
children, 18  great-grandchil- 
dren, 2  great-great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Henry 
N.  Landes  (husband),  Wil- 
liam, Walton,  Henry,  Alan 
(sons),  and  a  stillborn  son.  Fu- 
neral: Jan.  8,  Souderton  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Gerald  A. 
Clemmer  and  Wallace  Jantz. 
Burial:  Franconia  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 
Lehman,  Bertha  Steria,  86, 
Lowville,  N.Y.  Born:  July  18, 
1908,  New  Bremen,  N.Y..  to 
Daniel  and  Leah  Martin  Ste- 
ria. Died:  Jan.  19,  1995, 
Lowville,  N.Y.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Daniel  S.,  Barbara  Noft- 
sier;  sisters:  Barbara  Roes, 
Mary  Stiles;  9  grandchildren, 
12  great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Benjamin  S. 
Lehman  (husband)  and 
Pauline  (daughter).  Funeral: 
Jan.  21,  Lowville  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Evan  Zehr  and 
Gilbert  Steria.  Burial:  Conser- 
vative Mennonite  Cemetery. 


Mast,  Craig  Lynn,  19,  White 
Pigeon,  Mich.  Born:  May  25, 
1975,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Omer 
and  Lorraine  Detweiler  Mast. 
Died:  Jan.  12,  1995,  White  Pi- 
geon, Mich.,  in  ;i  car  accirlenl 
Survivors — parents;  brothers: 
Curtis,  Kevin;  grandparents: 
Diana  Mast,  Mahlon  and 
Edna  Lapp  Detwiler.  Funeral: 
Jan.  15,  Marion  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Brad  Miller.  Bur- 
ial: Miller  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Jacob  B.,  100,  La 
Grange,  Ind.  Born:  June  21, 
1894,  Holmes  County,  Ohio. 
Died:  Jan.  15,  1995,  La- 
Grange,  Ind.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Harold,  Kenneth,  Velma 
Gorce,  Ruth  Ann  McGinnis, 
Lucille  Mierau,  Irene  Rhein- 
heimer,  Phillis  Troyer;  broth- 
er and  sister:  Raymond,  Ada 
Schmucker;  23  grandchildren, 
50  great-grandchildren,  one 
great-great-grandchild.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Mattie  A.  Yoder 
Miller  (wife),  and  Ora  and 
Dale  (sons).  Funeral:  Jan.  18, 
Marion  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Brad  Miller.  Burial:  Shore 
Cemetery. 

Ruth,  Mary  Ann,  94,  Annville, 
Pa.  Born:  Dec.  16,  1896,  New 
Britain,  Pa.,  to  Allen  and  Sal- 
lie  Landis  Ruth.  Died:  Jan. 
22,  1995,  Annville,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— son:  Merle;  brother: 
Henry;  3  grandchildren,  10 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Linford  Ruth  (hus- 
band) and  Russell  (son).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Jan.  25,  Line 
Lexington  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Lowell  H.  Delp  and  John  L. 
Ruth. 

Wenger,  Raymond  H.,  87, 

Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Feb.  2, 
1907,  Linville,  Va.,  to  Oscar 
E.  and  Bessie  P.  Heatwole 
Wenger.  Died:  Dec.  17,  1994, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Survivors — wife: 
Fannie  L.  Harkins  Wenger: 
children:  Robert,  Betty 
Litwiller;  brother  and  sisters: 
Linden,  Mildred  Plank,  Edith: 
5  grandchildren.  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Mennon- 
ite Church  of  Scottdale.  Fu- 
neral: Dec.  20.  Greencroft 
Meetinghouse;  by  James  H. 
Waltner.  Burial:  Violett 
Cemetery. 
Wyse,  Ray  D.,  93,  Wayland, 
Iowa.  Born:  Oct.  9,  1901,  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  to  Chris  and  Marv 
Miller  Wyse.  Died:  Dec.  31, 
1994,  Wayland,  Iowa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Velma  Raber 
Wyse;  sons:  Sam,  Charles; 
brother  and  sister:  C.C., 
Mabel  Gerig;  5  grandchildren, 
4  great-grandchildren.  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Jan.  3,  Sugar 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Ruben  Chupp  and  Roger 
Farmer. 
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God's  grace  in  a  7  lb.,  15  oz.  package 


A  baby  is  God's  opinion  that  life  should  go  on. 
— Carl  Sandburg 

The  universe  changed  Jan.  18,  around  5:00 
p.m.  PST.  Or  rather,  the  universe  is  changing 
constantly,  but  on  Jan.  18  I  had  to  take  notice: 
Bethany  Noel,  the  daughter  of  my  sister  in 
Oregon,  came  squalling  into  the  world. 

Where  there  was  no  one,  suddenly  there 
existed  a  little  person.  And  what  astounds  me 
as  much  as  the  miracle  of  birth  itself  is  how 
intensely  so  many  people  love  this  child.  How 
glad  we  are  because  of  her — even  those  of  us 
who  are  far  away  and  haven't  even  seen  or 
touched  her  yet.  We  have  been  crooning  her 
name  from  the  moment  we  heard  it,  Bethany 
Noel,  Bethany  Noel,  until  it  sounds  like  music. 

Now,  this  is  for  no  reason  whatsoever.  Frank- 
ly, Bethany  hasn't  done  anything  to  merit  our 
love.  She  sleeps,  eats,  soils  herself.  Unable  to 
speak,  she's  utterly  helpless.  In  fact,  she  can  be 
something  of  a  bother,  particularly  at  3  a.m. 
when  tired  parents  long,  in  vain,  for  a  little  rest. 

But  love  her  we  do,  enormously.  Why  else 
pass  around  the  photographs,  rattle  off  the 
measurements  (7  pounds,  15  ounces,  and  20 
inches  and  a  quarter  long,  thanks  for  asking)? 

We  love  our  children,  perhaps,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  ours. 

Bethany  reminds  me  of  God's  love  for  us. 

How  astonishing  to  think  that  Jesus  taught 
his  disciples  to  call  God  "Abba" — Papa,  Daddy. 
It's  like  the  millions  of  mothers  and  fathers 
patiently  repeating  to  their  child,  "Say,  'Ma-ma. 
Da-da.'  "  I  can  scarcely  imagine  it:  to  be  cher- 
ished by  the  almighty  I  Am  as  parents  cherish 
their  child. 

Many  of  us  struggle  with  feelings  of  inade- 
quacy or  unworthiness.  To  be  completely  loved 
by  any  human — much  less  omnipotent  God — 
seems  unlikely,  if  not  inconceivable. 

Depression  shadows  our  minds,  beckons  us 
onto  that  wide,  crippling,  circular  path  in  which 
we  get  more  depressed  because  we're  depressed 
in  the  first  place  (after  all,  we're  Christians; 
we're  supposed  to  be  happy).  Sometimes  we 
even  entertain  thoughts  of  suicide,  which 
shame  us  too  much  to  confess  out  loud. 

There  are  reasons  in  life  for  sadness;  disap- 


pointments come,  tragedies  strike  near  at  hand 
and  far  away.  But  it  seems  we  might  find  it 
easier  to  cope  if  we  felt  assured,  from  the 
depths  our  being,  that  God  loves  us. 

Too  often,  the  message  isn't  getting  through. 

I  was  struck  by  a  comment  one  of  Gospel 
Herald's  editorial  consultants  made  during  our 
gathering  last  month.  The  central  theme  she 
wants  to  convey  in  her  sermons,  she  said,  is 
God's  love  for  us.  But  when  she  asked  a  con- 
gregation member  what  comes  across,  the 
person  replied,  candidly,  "I  hear,  it's  not  good 
enough,  what  I  do.  It's  never  good  enough." 

Is  this  happening  in  our  denominational  body 
as  a  whole?  Is  this  part  of  the  reason  why 
sometimes  we  have  trouble  sharing  God's  grace 
with  others?  Have  we  not  found  a  way  to  accept 
it  for  ourselves?  Do  we  forever  strive  to  be  good 
enough  to  earn  God's  love,  rather  than  accept- 
ing it  because  we,  as  children,  are  God's  own? 

Perhaps  we  have  despised  "cheap  grace"  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  have  forgotten  the 
central  paradox  of  the  phrase — that  although 
right  living  is  a  natural  response  to  God's  love, 
grace  itself  is  wholly  free,  undeserved. 

Then  again,  maybe  grace  isn't  free.  To  God, 
at  least,  it  comes  with  a  price.  Just  as  the  birth 
of  Bethany  caused  my  sister  great  pain.  "Don't 
let  anyone  tell  you  labor  is  no  big  deal,"  she 
stressed  to  me  afterwards.  "It  hurts." 

But  just  as  this  baby  was  chosen,  so  the  Bible 
stresses,  over  and  over  again,  that  we  have 
been  chosen  by  God,  absolutely,  birthed  into 
creation  with  fierce  joy. 

Especially  in  the  winters  of  our  lives,  the 
cold,  dark  times,  we  search  for  signs  of 
God's  love  and  grace.  Today  I  see  them 
all  around  us  in  our  children.  I  am  comforted  to 
think  that  just  as  human  parents  relate  to  the 
children  they  love — that  is,  in  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances— God  relates  to  us. 

Even  after  the  days  when  we  have  been  most 
unlovable — sullen,  fretful,  even  downright 
mean — God  steals  into  our  rooms  where  we  lie 
sleeping.  Yes,  nightly,  following  good  days  and 
terrible  days,  God  comes  on  silent  feet,  passes  a 
hand  over  us,  breathes  on  us,  whispers  our  name. 
And  it  sounds  like  music. — cmh 
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'Leafing'  through  the  New  Testament: 

It  helps  when  you 
know  other  people 
are  reading  too 

How  do  you  get  people  to  read  the  Bible? 
This  congregation  found  setting  a  system- 
atic schedule  and  finding  a  way  to  illus- 
trate progress  increases  participation. 


Committee  says  'let's  go' 
to  complete  MC-GC  merger 


10 


Ever  since  seminary,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  biblical  illiteracy.  My  con- 
cern started  with  the  reading  of  James 
Smart's  book,  The  Strange  Silence  of  the  Bible 
in  the  Church,  and  has  continued  to  increase 
through  my  15  years  of  pastoring.  I've  found 
that  some  church  members  have  a  barely  pass- 
ing knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  In  response  I 
have  preached  on  the  importance  of  reading 
and  studying  the  Scriptures,  but  I  am  also  real- 
istic enough  to  know  that  such  calls  seldom 
make  much  of  a  difference. 

As  I  reflected  on  the  issue,  I  came  to  a  num- 
ber of  conclusions.  First,  people  don't  read  the 
Bible  because  they  are  biblically  illiterate.  The 
Bible  is  a  daunting  book  to  them,  and  they  don't 
know  how  to  get  going.  Even  if  they  do  try, 
they  usually  get  bogged  down  in  Leviticus  or 
get  discouraged  by  the  genealogy  of  Matthew  1. 
A  second  problem  is  that  of  inertia.  People 


by 

Larry 
Augs- 
burger 


Quite  a  number  of  people  said  they  had 
never  systematically  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment before,  including  members  who 
were  in  their  sixties  and  their  seventies. 


know  they  should  read  more,  but  they  never 
get  around  to  it.  A  third  realization  I  came  to  is 
that  many  people  will  respond  to  a  structured 
experience  which  is  being  undertaken  by  a 
group.  There  is  power  in  a  group  experience. 

I  decided  that  if  I  composed  a  reading  guide 
for  a  group  read-through  of  the  New  Testament 
and  coordinated  it  with  my  Sunday  morning 
sermons,  I  could  motivate  a  fairly  large  percen- 
tage of  my  congregation  to  read  along  with  me. 

When  I  suggested  the  idea  to  the  worship 
committee,  they  endorsed  it  and  sug- 
gested some  additional  ideas.  They  felt 
that  having  some  way  of  symbolizing  progress 
in  the  reading  would  provide  motivation  and 
give  a  sense  of  group  endeavor.  Furthermore, 
they  said,  we  should  choose  some  way  of  cele- 
brating our  achievement  at  the  end. 

The  final  product  of  our  planning  was  a 
"Leafing  Through  the  New  Testament"  series. 
With  this  plan,  our  congregation  would  read 
the  whole  New  Testament  between  Sept.  1  and 
Nov.  28.  The  adult  guide  had  us  reading  about 
three  chapters  a  day.  The  children  and  youth 
were  expected  to  read  one  chapter  a  day  from 
the  Gospels;  they  would  complete  the  four  Gos- 
pels. Nonreaders  could  participate  by  having 
parents  read  a  Bible  story  to  them  each  day. 

We  symbolized  our  progress  through  the  pro- 
gram with  a  dried  and  stripped  pine  tree  which 
stood  bare  on  the  platform  the  first  Sunday.  As 
a  person  completed  a  unit  of  reading  he  or  she 
qualified  for  a  leaf.  A  large  supply  of  construc- 
tion paper  leaves  was  kept  on  a  back  table  be- 
side a  small  "bushel"  basket.  Readers  signed 
their  names  on  the  leaves  and  noted  what  pas- 
sage they  had  completed.  Each  week  we  stapled 
the  leaves  onto  the  bare  branches,  and  mem- 
bers watched  with  keen  interest  the  progress 
toward  a  full  tree. 

The  text  for  each  Sunday's  sermon  came  from 
somewhere  in  the  20  or  so  chapters  we  had 
read  that  week.  The  worship  committee  divided 
up  the  New  Testament  and  made  sermon  sug- 
gestions based  on  each  individual  portion  sev- 
eral months  before  the  series.  We  especially 
emphasized  finding  topics  which  highlighted 
the  relevance  of  the  Scriptures  to  everyday  life. 

I  chose  the  topics  from  the  list  of  suggestions 
(and  filed  the  rest  for  later  reference).  I  appre- 
ciated the  perspective  of  the  worship  committee 
suggestions  and  preached  on  some  topics  that  I 
had  never  had  the  courage  to  touch  before. 

We  scheduled  a  Wednesday  night  supper  10 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  series.  This 


allowed  people  to  complete  their  reading  if  they 
were  behind.  We  required  that  a  person  com- 
plete 12  of  the  16  leaves  to  qualify  for  the 
celebration.  About  50-60  people  came  (quite  a 
number  who  had  completed  the  program  were 
unable  to  attend). 

After  the  meal,  Ned  Wyse,  Mennonite  farm- 
er, pastor,  and  biblical  storyteller,  told  one  of 
his  stories.  It  was  a  most  well  received  evening. 
People  were  very  honest  about  whether  they 
had  qualified  or  not,  and  a  number  of  people 
attended  without  their  spouse  because  the 
spouse  had  not  finished  enough  reading. 

Close  to  the  end  of  the  series  we  distributed 
an  evaluation  form  to  get  a  better  idea  of  how 
people  had  experienced  the  series.  We  were 
surprised  by  some  of  the  responses.  Quite  a 
number  of  people  said  they  had  never  system- 
atically read  the  New  Testament  before.  This 
guide  and  group  experience  was  the  first  thing 
that  had  provided  the  motivation  to  do  it.  I  was 
surprised  by  some  who  said  this,  including 
some  members  in  their  60s  and  70s. 

Most  did  not  complain  that  the  schedule  was 
too  rigorous,  though  a  few  did.  One  asked  for 
readings  on  only  six  days,  with  Sunday  as  a 
catch-up  day.  One  complained  about  the  rigor 
of  the  three  chapters  a  day  schedule  because 
she  likes  to  meditate  on  and  process  the  things 
she  finds.  If  something  especially  speaks  to  her, 
she  wants  to  be  able  to  stop  and  reflect  without 
feeling  the  pressure  of  having  to  crank  out  a 
certain  number  of  chapters  that  day. 

Several  individuals  reported  that  it  was 
significant  to  know  they  were  doing  this 
in  concert  with  many  other  people  in  the 
congregation. 

A  number  of  people  called  for  a  "Leafing 
Through  the  Old  Testament"  series.  Of  course, 
others  also  commented  that  we  shouldn't  try 
this  with  the  Old  Testament. 

We're  still  undecided  about  whether  we  will 
leaf  through  the  Old  Testament.  But  if  we  do, 
we'll  likely  select  from  the  270  chapters  to 
allow  us  to  see  the  scope  of  Old  Testament 
history  and  just  sample  some  of  the  other 
writings.  But  the  formula  we  follow  will  be  the 
same:  establish  a  schedule,  find  some  way  of 
illustrating  the  progress  we  are  making 
together,  and  allow  people  to  participate 
together  in  a  corporate  experience. 

Larry  Augsburger  is  pastor  of  Oak  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  West  Liberty,  Ohio.  He  is  also 
one  of  Gospel  Herald's  editorial  consultants. 
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Sewing  circle  kids  in  the  church 


Surely  we  cringe  at  the  thought  of  un- 
supervised children  in  our  high-tech 
facilities.  But  will  they  some  day  look 
back  at  the  church  with  fond  memories? 


by 

Jennie 
Todd 


My  earliest  memories  of  church  are  the 
Tuesdays  that  I  attended  Women's  Mis- 
sionary and  Service  Commission 
(WMSC)  with  my  mother.  It  was  called  sewing 
circle  back  then,  but  my  interest  in  attending 
had  nothing  to  do  with  sewing. 

As  the  WMSC  room  filled  with  women  and 
children,  the  noise  level  rose.  Sewing  machines 
rattled,  feet  tapped  pedals,  and  scissors  zipped 
across  fabric.  As  the  women  got  involved  in 
lively  conversation,  we  children  played  tag  un- 
der folds  of  fabric  and  quilting  frames.  When 
we  decided  to  play  in  another  room,  I'm  sure 
there  was  more  than  one  sigh  of  relief. 

We  often  found  ourselves  in  the  big 
room  across  the  hall,  known  to  the 
adults  as  "the  sanctuary." 

"I'll  be  the  preacher,"  someone  would 
announce,  climbing  the  stairs  to  the 
pulpit.  She  didn't  seem  to  notice  that 
the  microphone  was  inactive  or  stood  a 
good  foot  and  a  half  over  her  head.  The 
rest  of  us  swung  our  legs  against  the 
pews  as  the  "preacher"  launched  into  a 
"sermon"  in  a  forced  deep  voice. 

Sherry  and  Carolyn  were  the  desig- 
nated song  leaders,  because  their 
mothers  played  piano  in  real  church. 
On  lucky  days,  we  would  find  a  pitch 
pipe  left  behind  from  a  worship  service. 
Puffing  up  her  cheeks,  the  leader  gave 
it  a  blow,  then  waved  her  arms — just 
like  on  Sundays. 

She  led  us  in  several  rousing  chorus- 
es such  as  "Jesus  Loves  Me"  and  "This 
Little  Light  of  Mine."  But  our  favorite 
was  "If  You're  Happy  and  You  Know  It," 
because  it  sounded  like  thunder  when 
we  stomped  our  feet. 


M 


"others  took  turns  looking  in  on 
us  and  smiling.  Assuming  our 
'service"  had  their  approval,  we 
continued  until  someone  came  up  with 
a  better  idea. 

One  of  the  boys  usually  suggested 
belly  races.  We  lined  up  under  the  first 
pew,  squirming  into  position  so  that  no 
one  had  an  advantage. 


I  would  have  been  content  to  lie  there  for 
hours,  looking  at  the  awesome  sight  of  pew 
after  pew,  if  it  weren't  for  the  maroon  carpet 
that  made  my  legs  and  arms  itch. 

"On  your  mark  .  .  .  get  set .  .  .  go!" 

We  were  off,  wriggling  and  giggling  until  we 
reached  the  far  end  of  the  sanctuary  and 
touched  the  wall  under  the  nursery  window. 
Then  came  the  inevitable  arguments. 

"You  started  before  I  said  'go.'  " 

"I  thought  we  were  racing  up  and  back." 

We  weren't  angry.  It  was  just  part  of  the  rou- 
tine. 

About  that  time  one  of  the  mothers  sum- 
moned us.  Delicious  smells  taunted  our  empty 
stomachs  and  we  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
blessing  to  end. 

The  food  table  stretched  for  miles,  the  best 
stuff,  shoefly  cupcakes  and  other  desserts,  far 
at  the  other  end.  We  children  carried  our  brim- 
ming plates  to  a  Sunday  school  room.  No  one 
worried  about  spilled  drinks  or  shoefly  crumbs 
which  riddled  the  old  basement  floor. 

As  a  little  girl,  I  didn't  understand  the  im- 
portance of  WMSC.  I  only  knew  our 
moms  sewed  for  people  overseas  on  Tues- 
days, having  a  good  time,  just  like  us  children. 
We  were  in  God's  house — where  we  felt  right  at 
home!  Looking  back,  I  suspect  the  Jesus  who 
said,  "Let  the  little  children  come,"  would  have 
smiled  on  our  sewing  circle  days. 

Many  Mennonite  churches  have  updated 
their  facilities.  Old  cement  basement  floors  are 
covered  with  plush  mauve  and  blue  carpeting, 
unsuitable  places  for  eating  crumbly  shoefly 
cupcakes. 

Surely  we  would  cringe  at  the  thought  of  un- 
supervised children  playing  near  our  high-tech 
amplification  systems  or  squirming  under  our 
high  luster  pews!  So  our  children  can't  play  on 
the  pulpit,  have  belly  races  under  the  pews,  or 
eat  in  Sunday  school  rooms. 

Having  new  and  spotless  facilities  dictates 
that.  Or  maybe  not. 

In  any  case,  I  hope  our  children  will  look 
back  at  their  church  with  fond  memories  of 
their  own.  And  I  truly  hope  they  can  sneak  into 
the  sanctuary  at  least  once  to  view  the  pews 
from  their  bellies.  I,  for  one,  would  turn  my 
head  the  other  way.  I  imagine  other  former 
sewing  circle  kids  would  too. 

Freelance  writer  Jennie  Todd,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is 
a  member  of  Neffsville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  she  is  involved  in  the  children's  program. 
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A  meditation  on  Acts  20:1-12: 


Keeping  the  young  restless 


If  we  cannot  keep  our  young  people, 
cannot  pull  them  out  of  the  doorways 
and  off  the  windowsills,  our  attempts 
at  outreach  will  be  less  than  productive. 


£)Y  F"T"lhroughout  the  book  of  Acts,  we  find  the 

Hj-i  apostle  Paul  wearing  these  two  hats. 

IVllKe  J_  Sometimes  he  is  an  evangelist,  sometimes 

Derstine       a  pastor.  Not  only  does  he  take  the  gospel  to 

new  settings,  meet  new  people,  and  call  them  to 
Christ,  but  Paul  also  retraces  his  steps, 
strengthens  the  local  church,  and  brings  words 
of  encouragement  to  those  who  already  know 
Christ. 

In  Acts  20:1-12,  for  example,  Paul  is  helping 
the  church  grow  up.  As  Luke  begins  the  chap- 
ter, we  notice  Paul's  back  and  forth  movement 
between  evangelism  and  nurture.  Verse  1  is  a 
transition  between  the  "uproar"  of  missionary 
activity  in  Ephesus  (Acts  19:23-41)  and  the 
ministry  of  "encouragement"  (Acts  20:1-2)  to 
follow. 

Many  "uproars"  find  their  way  onto  the  pages 
of  Acts  as  the  good  news  reaches  out  and 


changes  lives  in  a  dramatic  way.  Even  the  early 
church  itself  is  not  without  conflict.  The 
changes  that  follow  missionary  activity  are 
bound  to  create  tension  both  outside  and  inside 
the  Christian  community. 

Perhaps  that  is  why,  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Paul  is  led  back  several  times  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  local  churches  (Acts 
16:5;  18:23).  Churches  at  all  stages  of  growth 
need  encouragement.  The  call  to  become  an 
alternative  community  can  only  happen 
through  the  modeling  and  teaching  ministry  of 
encouragement. 

Here  Paul  is  not  causing  another  uproar  but 
retreating  on  the  "first  day  of  the  week"  for 
worship,  to  "break  bread,"  and  for  "discussion." 
Perhaps  a  more  contemporary  way  to  say  it: 
Paul  took  seriously  both  discipleship  and  spiri- 
tuality. 

But  in  Acts  20:9,  Paul's  ministry  of  encour- 
agement takes  a  humorous  turn.  Euty- 
chus,  one  of  the  saints  Paul  is  trying  to 
encourage,  falls  asleep!  Here  in  Troas,  Paul 
finds  himself  in  a  time  crunch.  Like  most 
preachers,  Paul  has  more  to  say  than  time  or 
interest  will  allow.We  are  told  that  the  Sunday 
service  which  began  with  the  breaking  of  bread 
is  still  going  strong  at  midnight.  In  fact,  Paul 
continued  talking  even  though  young  Eutychus 
had  fallen  asleep. 

However  the  humor  of  this  all-night  revival 
quickly  turns  to  tragedy  as  Eutychus  falls  to 
his  death  three  stories  below.  Perhaps  Euty- 
chus was  in  the  window  in  the  first  place  be- 
cause of  the  fumes  and  smoke  of  the  "many 
lamps"  (v.  8).  Or  perhaps  this  young  man  was 
sitting  in  the  window  in  order  to  keep  one  foot 
in  the  world  while  the  other  was  in  the  church; 
he  may  have  been  relaxing  on  the  fence  of  non- 
commitment. 

Either  way,  his  fall  interrupts  the  service. 
The  ministry  of  encouragement  had  failed  to 
reach  out  and  grab  this  young  man  until  it  was 
too  late. 

Yet  what  happens  next  has  happened  time 
and  again  in  the  New  Testament:  God  trans- 
forms a  potential  funeral  service  into  a  service 
of  life.  Paul,  bending  over  the  boy  (reminiscent 
of  Elijah  in  1  Kings  17:21-24  and  Elisha  in  2 
Kings  4:34),  says,  "Do  not  be  alarmed,  for  his 
life  is  in  him"  (v.  10).  Joy  and  celebration  break 
out,  bread  is  broken  in  thanksgiving,  and  the 
believers  are  greatly  encouraged. 

Following  this  act  of  healing  Paul  takes  up 
where  he  left  off.  This  time,  however,  there 
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and  awake 


appears  to  be  a  revised  format:  instead  of  Paul  doing  all  the 
speaking,  now  we  find  "conversation"  (v.  11).  Life  is  restored, 
and  all  "were  not  a  little  comforted"  (v.  12). 

Perhaps  on  the  surface  of  this  text  preachers  can  take  com- 
fort, knowing  that  even  the  apostle  Paul's  preaching  put  peo- 
ple to  sleep.  Yet  neither  Paul  nor  preachers  today  bear  the 
sole  responsibility  for  sleepy  heads  in  church. 

And  yet  for  whatever  the  reasons,  Paul  isn't  able  to  reach 
Eutychus  till  he  falls — literally — out  of  fellowship.  No  doubt  at 
the  next  night-long  revival  Paul  was  a  bit  more  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  all  the  people. 

How  are  we  doing  with  our  ministry  of  encouragement? 
With  all  the  emphasis  on  evangelism  and  outreach 
today  (and  rightly  so)  are  we  giving  equal  time  to  the 
needs  and  issues  "back  home"  in  the  congregation?  Surely 
attention  spans  have  shrunk  considerably  since  the  early 
church.  Plus,  our  lives  have  grown  so  busy  that  the  most  we 
can  stay  awake  for  is  one  hour  of  Sunday  school  and  one  hour 
of  worship  per  week.  Thus  these  hours  need  to  be  the  most 
meaningful  ones  of  the  week. 

Are  our  Sunday  school  classes  open  and  stimulating?  Is  our 
worship  alive  with  joy?  Do  words  of  greeting  flow  freely?  The 
ministry  of  encouragement  is  vital  in  keeping  people  drawn 
into  the  center  of  congregational  life.  Churches  which  take 
seriously  the  task  of  encouragement  seek  out  those  on  the 
fringes  in  order  to  help  them  feel  a  part  of  what  is  going  on. 

One  group  of  people  the  church  especially  needs  to  listen  to 
and  watch  out  for  are  the  young  people  like  Eutychus.  Are  we 
keeping  youth  and  young  adults  restless,  awake,  and  in- 
volved? In  society  young  people  are  falling  to  their  deaths  in 
record  numbers.  The  church,  for  many  of  them,  has  become 
irrelevant.  Yet  our  calling  as  followers  of  Christ  is  to  reach  out 
to  them,  close  the  back  door,  shut  the  windows,  listen  to  their 
needs  and  concerns,  and  act  on  them! 

Changes  can  be  made  before  it  is  too  late.  If  we  as  a  church 
cannot  keep  our  young  people,  cannot  pull  them  out  of  the 
doorways  and  off  the  windowsills  and  into  committed  fellow- 
ship, then  our  attempts  at  missionary  outreach  will  be  less 
than  productive. 

May  we  as  a  church  look  into  our  own  congregations 
and  minister  to  those  in  the  windows.  Let  us  get  to 
know  those  who  struggle  with  their  commitment  to 
Christ.  Can  we  encourage  those  facing  worldly  temptations 
and  pressures  and  befriend  those  who  are  bored  with  the 
whole  notion  of  church? 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  awaken  within  us  a  sensitivity  to  the 
ministry  of  encouragement.  In  this  way  our  fellowship  might 
blossom  and  our  worship  inspire  so  that  when  Monday 
morning  comes,  all  of  us  can  return  to  the  world  alive  "and  not 
a  little  comforted." 

Mike  Derstine  is  pastor  of  Rockhill  Mennonite  Church,  Telford, 
Pa.  He  and  his  wife,  Dawn,  have  two  children,  Emily  and 
Andrew. 


"Trust  in  the  Ijord,  and  do  good; 
so  you  will  live  in  the  land,  and 
enjoy  security.  Take  delight  in  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  give  you  the 
desires  of  your  heart.  Commit 
your  way  to  the  Lord;  trust  in 
him,  and  he  will  act." — Ps.  37:3-5 
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READERS  SAY 


Beginning  to  talk  about  some  things 


Reading  the  article.  Some  Things 
We  Just  Don't  Talk  About,  and 
the  editorial,  Now  Is  the  Time 
for  Men  to  Start  Talking  (Jan.  10), 
was  a  great  encouragement  to  me.  I  too 
struggle  with  being  sexually  compul- 
sive. Before  I  admitted  I  had  a  problem, 
this  nearly  destroyed  my  marriage. 

Thankfully,  I  have  a  wife  who  is 
willing  to  learn,  grow,  and  understand 
with  me.  I  also  have  Christian  brothers 
and  a  therapy  group  that  helps  me  as  I 
recover.  God  is  teaching  me  about  sur- 
render, control,  grace,  needing  and 
trusting  other  Christian  brothers,  and 
who  I  am  in  Jesus  Christ — all  to  help 
me  combat  the  shame  Satan  would  use 
as  a  foothold  in  my  life. 

Being  sexually  compulsive,  I  am 
learning,  is  no  different  from  being 
compulsive  about  alcohol  or  other 
drugs,  food,  prescription  medicines, 
gambling,  thrill-seeking,  or  work.  They 
all  are  ways  we  learn  to  keep  us  from 
our  feelings,  from  God,  and  from  oth- 
ers. Isolation. 

My  hope  and  prayer  is  that  someday 
I  will  feel  safe  enough  in  the  church 
about  all  this  to  sign  my  name. 
Name  withheld  by  request 

I am  an  ethnic  Mennonite  in  my  late 
thirties  who  is  an  active  lay  leader 
in  my  congregation.  Since  my  older 
brother  showed  me  a  copy  of  Playboy 
magazine  in  my  teens,  I  have  battled 
with  pornography.  Sporadically — from 
viewing  microfilmed  Playboy  issues  in 
graduate  school  to  watching  hotel  porn 
movies  while  traveling  on  business  to 
watching  X-rated  videos  in  our  home — 
I  have  yielded  to  temptation. 

More  than  five  years  ago,  I  broke  the 
old  behavioral  patterns,  thanks  to 
some  counseling  sessions  with  our  pas- 
tor and  books  like  Earl  Wilson's  Sexual 
Sanity  (InterVarsity  Press)  and  Aud- 
rey Beslow's  Change  Your  Bad  Habits 
for  Good  (Abingdon). 

I  learned  to  stay  away  from  news- 
stands, to  refrain  from  turning  on  TV 
while  on  the  road,  and  to  stay  out  of 
the  hard-core  section  of  video  stores. 
As  a  family,  we  weaned  ourselves  from 
television  entirely  and  started  reading 
more.  My  wife  and  I  started  using  our 
imaginations  during  intimate  times, 
rather  than  relying  on  sexually  explicit 
videos. 

This  was  only  the  first  recovery. 


Although  my  actions  had  changed,  my 
thought  life  had  not.  As  time  went  on,  I 
found  myself  spending  more  and  more 
time  fantasizing  about  sex.  I  justified 
giving  enormous  mental  energy  to  my 
preoccupation  because  I  refrained  from 
using  pornography  and  because  my 
wife  was  the  object  of  my  obsessive 
thinking. 

But  I  was  spiritually  stuck.  Depres- 
sion, anxiety,  and  thoughts  of  suicide 
tormented  me.  A  deeper  healing  was 
yet  to  come. 

Last  year  I  read  Patrick  Carnes' 
book,  Don't  Call  It  Love  (Bantam)  and 
an  anonymous  work  from  CompCare, 
Hope  and  Recovery.  These  works  on 
sex  addiction — along  with  John  Brad- 
shaw's  Healing  the  Shame  That  Binds 
You  (Health  Communications)  and 
Craig  Nakken's  The  Addictive  Person- 
ality (H&R)— prompted  me  to  reevalu- 
ate my  thought  life. 

One  of  the  key  insights  I  picked  up 
is  that  sex  addiction  is  really  a  form  of 
drug  addiction,  involving  the  natural 
chemicals  of  the  brain.  We  men  look  at 
erotic  pictures  or  think  of  arousing 
scenes  to  trigger  a  pain-numbing  intox- 
ication in  our  minds.  Sex  addiction  is 
not  about  sex;  it's  about  the  suffering 
we  are  afraid  to  address. 

In  the  fall  of  1994,  I  bought  a  copy  of 
Patrick  Carnes'  workbook,  A  Gentle 
Path  Through  the  Twelve  Steps  (Comp- 
Care). I  asked  two  men  from  our 
church  to  help  me.  We  began  meeting 
biweekly  to  review  my  written  re- 
sponses to  the  book's  questions.  I  also 
shared  my  responses  with  my  wife. 

In  consultation  with  her,  I  set  new 
boundaries  around  my  thought  life.  In 
our  times  of  intimacy,  I  have  begun  to 
focus  on  what  is  actually  happening 
rather  than  on  fantasies.  Little  by 
little,  my  self-respect  and  capacity  for 
spiritual  growth  is  returning. 

I  realize  now  that  recovery  from 
sexual  addiction  is  a  twofold  process, 
involving  both  behavior  and  thought 
patterns. 

Name  withheld  by  request 

If  one -fourth  of  men  (even  in  the 
church)  have  some  form  of  sexual 
addiction,  perhaps  there  are  needs 
of  both  men  and  women  that  are  not 
being  met.  Both  husbands  and  wives 
need  to  be  able  to  share  their  sexual 
and  emotional  needs  with  each  other 


and  find  ways  to  meet  these  within  the 
intimacy  of  marriage. 

The  Total  Woman  by  Marabel  Mor- 
gan was  a  book  popular  in  evangelical 
circles  in  the  seventies.  In  it  the  author 
discussed  the  needs  some  men  have  for 
visual  stimulation  and  how  wives  could 
meet  those  needs. 
Edith  Michalovic 
Philadelphia,  Miss. 

T  was  glad  for  the  article  and  the 
I  editorial  in  your  Jan.  10  issue.  I 
_L  strongly  support  getting  together  to 
face  honestly  our  common  struggles, 
including  sexual  ones.  I  have  personal- 
ly benefited  from  being  part  of  a  men's 
support  group. 

I  have  concerns,  however,  about 
these  statements  in  that  issue: 

"Recent  studies  report  that  about  25 
percent  of  married  men  have  had  extra- 
marital affairs  of  some  sort,  and  about 
6  percent  of  all  adults  .  .  .  have  some 
sort  of  sexual  addiction." 

"I  want  to  believe  that  the  statistics 
would  be  very  different  if  the  study 
included  only  church  members,  but  the 
literature  says  this  probably  isn't  true. 
This  means  that  maybe  a  quarter  of 
the  married  men  in  church  on  a  Sun- 
day morning  have  indulged  in  some 
sort  of  unfaithfulness." 

Note  the  use  of  words  like  "about," 
"probably,"  "maybe,"  and  "some  sort 
of."  Note  also  vague  references  to  "re- 
cent studies,"  "the  statistics,"  and  "the 
literature."  Without  having  these 
sources  identified,  I  find  myself  cau- 
tious about  accepting  these  generaliza- 
tions. 

If  no  study  of  the  sexual  behavior  of 
Mennonite  men  has  yet  been  conduct- 
ed, would  it  not  be  more  fair  to  use  the 
25  percent  figures  as  part  of  a  question 
rather  than  as  an  assumption?  As 
such,  I  believe  it  deserves  a  well- 
researched  answer.  But  without  that, 
we  may  never  know  but  what 
Mennonite  men  may  have  an  even 
worse  record  of  unfaithfulness  than  the 
average  American  male  (although  I 
doubt  it)!  Of  what  value  is  a  simple 
guess? 

More  clear  definitions  of  sexual 
addiction  and  other  forms  of  marital 
unfaithfulness  (short  of  sexual  inter- 
course) would  also  be  helpful.  Certain- 
ly by  Jesus'  standard  regarding  lustful 
thoughts,  all  of  us — not  a  mere  25 
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percent — are  guilty  of  sexual  sin  and  in 
need  of  confession  and  healing. 

Having  said  all  this,  I  applaud  Gos- 
pel Herald  for  giving  the  issue  of  sex- 
ual faithfulness  more  of  the  serious 
attention  it  deserves. 

Harvey  Yoder 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  combination  of  my  personality 
with  my  parental  family's  view  of 
human  sexuality  resulted  in  me 
feeling  acutely  guilty  and  deeply 
ashamed  of  my  sexuality  when  I 
reached  puberty.  Consequently,  in- 
stead of  being  God's  gift,  my  sexuality 
was  Satan's  scourge.  This  unrelenting, 
unsolvable  turmoil  reached  despera- 
tion levels;  I  even  considered  castra- 
tion and  suicide.  I  now  realize  I  had 
transformed  my  parents'  protection 
into  a  morbid  preoccupation  with  my 
sexuality. 

I  brought  this  sexual  context  to 
courtship,  where  I  came  to  realize  my 
lover's  boundaries  were  an  expression 
of  her  sexuality.  Our  relationship  in- 
cluded my  roving  eyes — with  my 
spouse's  acceptance  combined  with  a 
clear  expectation  of  fidelity.  Sometimes 
she  even  asked  me  if  she  should  drive 
the  car  while  I  looked! 

This  candid  acceptance  of  my  sexual 
inclination  by  my  spouse  became  an 
important  protection  for  me.  I  realized 
I  could  be  candid  with  her  without  her 
being  justifiably  judgmental. 

As  I  reflected  on  my  secret  fantasies 
and  what  I  tended  to  gravitate  toward 
for  sexual  stimulation,  I  came  to 
realize  my  pattern  was  trivializing  my 
spouse  and  our  relationship.  Using 
Richard  Foster's  book,  Celebration  of 
Discipline,  particularly  the  chapter  on 
confession,  to  guide  me,  I  chose  one 
person  whom  I  could  trust  completely 
and  asked  him  to  listen  to  me  without 
comment.  It  was  difficult  to  be  specific, 
but  when  I  was,  I  found  my  bondage 
lifted.  Not  surprisingly,  I  too  listened 
to  a  confession. 

Name  withheld  by  request 


In  several  men's  groups  during  the 
past  few  years,  I  have  discovered 
that  many  of  us  are  reluctant  to 
talk  about  our  sexuality.  I've  also  dis- 
covered that  many  of  us  have  had  to 
deal  with  unhealthy  sexuality  to  some 
degree  or  other. 

I  was  raised  in  a  good  Mennonite 
home.  Out  of  curiosity  in  my  teens,  I 


discovered  pornography.  I  was  hooked. 
I  could  not  find  an  arena  where  I  could 
talk  about  my  fascination  with  sex, 
and  I  was  too  ashamed  to  bring  up  the 
subject  with  friends. 

For  many  of  us,  sex  has  been  a  major 
part  of  our  thought  life,  beginning  with 
early  teens  and  into  the  twenties.  Ad- 
dictive behavior  followed  by  shame  and 
guilt  can  so  easily  trap  us.  This  ulti- 
mately causes  us  to  hide  the  sin — be- 
cause we  are  supposed  to  have  it  all 
together,  especially  after  we  have 
"grown  up"  and  become  part  of  the 
professional  world.  It's  time  we  get  real 
and  deal  with  the  shame,  guilt,  pride, 
and  whatever  else  keeps  us  from 
admitting  that  we  are  not  in  control. 

For  those  of  us  who  were  taught  to 
hide  our  feelings,  men's  groups  have 
become  a  great  setting  for  us  to  talk 
about  our  spirituality,  relationships, 
power  and  control,  competition,  sex, 
and  a  host  of  other  issues  we  never 
have  felt  comfortable  addressing.  I  for 
one  knew  for  years  that  I  was  going  to 
have  to  face  my  unhealthy  sexuality 
before  I  had  the  courage  to  admit  it. 

It's  time  we  men  address  what  is 
haunting  us.  Often  it's  too  late  when 
our  wives  or  families  finally  have  the 
courage  to  speak  up.  Real  men  share 
what's  going  on  inside,  even  if  it  means 
learning  all  over  again  how  to  do  so. 

Name  withheld  by  request 

Ppverbs  28:13  says  that  he  that 
covers  his  sins  shall  not  prosper, 
but  he  that  confesses  and  for- 
sakes sin  shall  have  mercy.  And  Num- 
bers 32:23  tells  us:  "Be  sure  your  sin 
will  find  you  out." 
Ralph  Yoder 
Adair,  Okla. 


More  letters  on  Some  Things  We  Just 
Don't  Talk  About  (Jan.  10)  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue. — Editor 


Pontius'  Puddle 


EVERY  TIN\E  YOOR 
HEART  BEATS 
■SOtAEOME  SOMEWHERE 
IN  THE  WORLD  DIES 
OR  HUNOrER. 


WELL.YOO 
CAN  COOMT 
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THAT. 


Over  the  past  10  years,  I've  had 
the  privilege  of  helping  persons 
through  financial  support  while 
they  served  the  church.  This  enabled 
them  to  serve  in  ways  they  could  not 
afford  to  do  so  by  themselves. 

Out  of  this  context,  I  am  disturbed 
by  some  of  the  comments  in  response 
to  the  article  Visiting  Speakers  Who 
Serve  Us  Don't  Do  So  for  Money .  .  . 
(Nov.  8).  It  would  be  helpful  to  refocus 
the  issue  involved.  I  believe  the  issue  is 
that  when  we  ask  anyone  to  serve, 
someone  is  footing  the  bill. 

Placing  the  name  Mennonite  in  front 
of  service  does  not  mean  it  should  be 
voluntary.  Few  of  us  are  independently 
wealthy  so  that  we  can  leave  a  job  to 
take  on  volunteer  responsibilities. 

Comparing  our  situation  with  second- 
and  third-world  country  values  and 
needs  is  somewhat  unfair.  We  are  not 
in  that  situation.  If  we  can  pay  the  bill 
when  using  outside  experts,  we  must 
also  be  fair  when  using  the  gifts  of  our 
church  members. 

It's  time  for  church  leaders  to  give 
us  guidelines  of  fair  and  equable  stan- 
dards for  congregations  to  use. 
Luke  M.  Drescher 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

As  Mennonite  lawyers  who  have 
spent  years  of  our  lives  repre- 
senting the  poor,  we  read  with 
dismay  many  of  the  responses  to  J. 
Daryl  Byler's  Do  Mennonites  Want  to 
Send  a  Message  to  Washington? 
(Dec.  20).  Perhaps  we  have  been  un- 
duly proud  of  what  we  thought  Menno- 
nites believe  and  practice. 

•  Head  Start  a  "failed  social  pro- 
gram"? A  27 -year  study  found  Head 
Start  children  ended  up  with 
significantly  higher  earnings,  lower 
crime  rates,  and  less  dependency  on 
welfare.  This  saves  the  country  $7  for 
each  $1  spent  on  Head  Start. 

•  Health  care  reform  "unaccept- 
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able"?  In  the  face  of  the  suffering, 
bankruptcy,  deprivation,  even  early 
death,  suffered  by  many  of  the  40  mil- 
lion Americans  lacking  health  insur- 
ance, a  writer  who  was  "frightened  by 
the  prospect  of  not  being  able  to  choose 
our  own  physician"  seemed  terribly 
petty  to  us.  This  is  particularly  true 
since  most  Americans  already  do  not 
have  free  choice  of  physicians  under 
their  private  insurance  plans. 

•  The  "entitlement  mentality"?  How 
many  Mennonites  accept  farm  sub- 
sidies or  irrigate  using  federally  sub- 
sidized water?  How  many  live  in  hous- 
ing subsidized  by  the  federal  home 
mortgage  interest  deduction?  How 
many  receive  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care, the  largest  federal  entitlements? 

•  "Balanced  budget"?  Great  idea, 
and  much  change  is  needed.  But  what 
are  the  chances  that  bloated  defense, 
corporate  welfare,  mining/grazing/tim- 
ber subsidies,  and  middle-class  entitle- 
ments and  tax  breaks  will  get  cut  be- 
fore nutrition,  crime  prevention,  work- 
er safety,  and  environmental  gains? 

We  read  the  words  of  one  respondent 
who  "smiled  broadly"  while  "hundreds 
of  poor  people  in  Mississippi"  did  not. 
The  letter  writer  asked,  "Should  I  feel 
guilty?"  (Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?) 
These  proud  words,  directed  against 
the  least-of-these  among  us,  people 
who  have  tried  to  stake  a  pathetically 
small  claim  in  this  wealthy  land, 
struck  us  with  a  body  blow.  Are  pros- 
perous Mennonites  more  concerned 
about  holding  onto  what  we  have  than 
in  helping  others? 

Ruth  and  Timothy  Stoltzfus  Jost 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Conference  Leaders  Explore 
Various  Options  for  Work 
with  Differing  Views  on 
Homosexuality  (Jan.  17)  surprised 
me  by  its  failure  to  mention  one  ap- 
proach which  I  know  some  Mennonite 
churches  are  taking.  It's  an  approach 
which,  if  embraced  by  the  larger  church, 
could  head  off  the  potential  destructive 
battles  that  lie  ahead  for  Mennonites 
on  their  present  course.  It  is  the  way  of 
healing  for  the  homosexual. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Enos  Martin, 
a  psychiatrist  and  Mennonite  bishop,  a 
ministry — Day  Seven — was  established 
several  years  ago  to  bring  healing  to 
homosexual  men  and  women  who 
sought  change — those  who  believe  they 
cannot  reconcile  a  homosexual  life  with 


their  Christian  beliefs.  While  acknowl- 
edging that  homosexuality  is  deeply 
rooted  and  that  change  does  not  come 
easily,  this  ministry  is  clearly  bearing 
fruit.  Local  Mennonite  churches  have 
been  strongly  supportive. 

I  am  a  former  bomosexual  who  has 
worked  in  a  healing  ministry  for  ho- 
mosexuals for  over  15  years.  I  have 
worked  with  Martin  and  believe  that 
you  have  within  your  denomination  a 
man  whose  compassionate  heart,  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  and  understand- 
ing of  the  gospel  equip  him  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way  to  offer  an  approach  to 
homosexuality  that  will  save  the 
church  from  the  divisive  battles  that 
have  torn  up  my  church  (Episcopal). 
This  approach  would  also  enable  you  to 
offer  to  a  very  hurting  people  a  way 
that  ministers  both  the  love  and  the 
life-changing  power  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Alan  P.  Medinger,  executive  director 

Regeneration 

Baltimore,  Md. 

My  experience  in  meeting  men 
across  North  America  who 
have  attended  a  Promise  Keep- 
ers' gathering  seems  to  be  exactly  op- 
posite of  what  Maurice  Brubaker  says 
in  his  letter  (Jan.  10). 

No  doubt  one  can  find  a  bad  apple  in 
every  basket.  And  people  also  respond 
in  different  ways  to  the  same  message 
in  each  congregation.  But  I've  found 
again  and  again  men  who  attended 
Promise  Keepers  expressing  what 
happened  to  them  in  words  like  these 
to  me  from  an  outstanding 
businessman:  "God  has  shown  me  that 
next  to  my  complete  commitment  to 
Christ  must  be  my  commitment  to  be  a 
loving,  tender,  and  faithful  companion 
to  my  wife." 

When  men  are  renewed,  the  family 
is  renewed.  And  then  the  church  is  re- 
newed. 

John  M.  Drescher 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Good  questions  by  Lowell  Nissley 
in  "Readers  Say"  (Jan.  24).  It 
was  questions  like  these  that 
prompted  me  to  depart  from  the 
conservative  camp  a  few  years  ago. 

Could  it  be  that  the  conservative 
mindset  is  to  control  things?  Is  the 
desire  for  control  a  partial  answer  to 
Nissley 's  questions? 
Leon  H.  Buckwalter 
Lititz,  Pa. 


I have  resisted  writing  this  letter  for 
a  long  time.  As  a  Canadian,  I  have 
felt  it  wasn't  my  business  to  com- 
ment on  how  citizens  of  the  United 
States  dealt  with  health  insurance. 

My  patience  has  finally  run  out!  If 
the  letters  appearing  in  Gospel  Herald 
are  a  correct  indication,  the  majority 
viewpoint  among  U.S.  Mennonites  is 
this:  Any  health  insurance  plan 
operated  by  the  government  would  be 
intrusive,  dictatorial,  inefficient,  un- 
christian, immoral,  and  welfarist. 

From  our  experience  in  Canada, 
none  of  these  adjectives  need  be  true. 
Beginning  in  the  1960s,  government- 
run  health  care  became  part  of  our 
social  fabric.  It  operates  under  the 
premise  that  no  one  should  be  denied 
care  because  of  lack  of  money.  Al- 
though this  system  is  far  from  perfect 
and  is  even  now  trying  to  cut  costs,  it 
has  truly  been  a  vehicle  for  social 
justice. 

Intrusive  and  dictatorial?  We  may 
choose  to  go  to  any  general  practitioner 
we  wish.  Access  to  specialists?  This 
depends  not  on  ability  to  pay  but  on 
the  severity  of  the  illness.  Inefficient? 
On  a  percentage  basis,  we  pay  less  of 
our  gross  domestic  income  for  health 
care  than  do  citizens  of  the  U.S.  Un- 
christian? What  could  be  more  Chris- 
tian than  to  ensure  that  all  citizens  are 
treated  as  equitably  as  possible? 

Immoral?  Yes,  I  do  resent  seeing  my 
tax  dollars  help  pay  for  abortions. 
However,  if  the  criterion  is  that  we 
should  avoid  paying  taxes  which  fund 
death,  then  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of 
the  border  must  stop  paying  military 
taxes  immediately. 

Welfarist?  I  have  had  eight  surgeries 
over  20  years  during  kidney  failure, 
home  dialysis,  and  eventual  trans- 
plant. This  has  cost  the  Ontario  pro- 
vincial government  about  $4,300  (Cdn) 
per  year.  Has  all  this  government 
largesse  educated  me  into  a  welfare 
mentality?  Far  from  it.  I  pay  taxes  at  a 
higher  rate  than  Americans  on  every- 
thing from  gasoline  to  property  to  in- 
come to  goods  and  services  (including 
our  infamous  GST). 

Is  government-funded  health  care 
for  Americans?  I  don't  know.  But  I  do 
pray  that  as  the  U.S.  weighs  the  op- 
tions, it  will  be  led  into  a  system  that 
protects  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong. 

Lawrence  Burkholder 

Markham,  Ont. 
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Hundreds  of  unaccompanied  Haitian 
children  detained  at  U.S.  naval  base 


Miami,  Fla.  (MCC  U.S.)— For  many 
Haitians,  life  has  been  gradually  re- 
turning to  a  semblance  of  normalcy 
since  U.S.  forces  helped  reinstate 
President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  last 
October.  But  several  hundred  Haitian 
children,  caught  in  the  claws  of  U.S. 
bureaucracy,  remain  trapped  in  a  cruel 
situation  with  an  uncertain  outcome. 

Some  350  unaccompanied  children 
are  still  detained  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Base  in  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  relates 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC) 
U.S.  worker  Sharon  Ginter.  Ginter  per- 
forms a  variety  of  tasks  at  Florida 
Rural  Legal  Services,  a  small  Miami  of- 
fice that  is  advocating  on  behalf  of 
these  Haitian  children. 

The  agency  charges  that  the  chil- 
dren, most  ages  12  to  17  but  some  as 
young  as  six,  many  of  them  orphans, 
are  being  physically  mistreated  by  U.S. 
military  personnel  at  Guantanamo. 
MCC  lawyer  Cheryl  Little  recently 
traveled  to  Guantanamo  to  visit  the  de- 
tained children  and  to  document  in  the 
children's  own  words  how  they  are 
being  treated  and  what  dangers  they 


believe  await  them  in  Haiti  if  the  U.S. 
government  repatriates  them. 

"I'm  13  years  old.  I  have  been  in 
Guantanamo  since  July  1994,"  reads 
one  affidavit.  "I  have  a  17-year-old 
brother  here,  too.  Both  my  parents  are 
dead.  They  perished  in  a  fire  set  by  the 
[Haitian]  military.  I'm  very  sad  in  the 
camp.  I  cry  all  the  time. 

"Yesterday  [Jan.  18],  I  went  to  look 
for  milk  to  drink.  A  military  officer 
asked  me,  'Why  are  you  here?'  I  told 
him  I  came  to  get  milk.  He  told  me, 
'You're  not  supposed  to  come  here'  in  a 
very  angry  voice.  He  came  over,  hand- 
cuffed my  arms  and  my  feet;  he  put  his 
knees  on  my  back  to  push  me  to  the 
floor,  then  he  took  me  to  jail  where  I 
stayed  for  15  hours." 

Some  of  the  children  have  attempted 
suicide.  Others  have  started  hunger 
strikes.  Most  have  no  homes  to  return 
to  in  Haiti,  and  the  U.S.  government 
does  not  wish  to  allow  them  into  the 
States.  Their  present  ordeal  is  com- 
pounding their  past  trauma. 

Meanwhile,  Ginter,  Little,  and  the 
other  part-time  staff  person  of  Florida 


Rural  Legal  Services  are  "working 
frantically,"  Ginter  says,  to  contact  the 
children's  relatives  in  the  States  and 
collect  written  statements  from  them 
guaranteeing  the  children's  financial 
support.  They  hope  such  documenta- 
tion will  persuade  U.S.  government  of- 
ficials to  parole  the  children  into  the 
States. 

Ginter  feels  heartened  by  a  Feb.  8 
phone  call  from  the  office  of  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General  Janet  Reno  asking  for  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  stranded  chil- 
dren. "Reno  has  full  power  of  allowing 
them  entrance  into  the  country,"  Gin- 
ter says. — Emily  Will 


MCC  U.S.  worker  Sharon  Ginter 
urges  concerned  U.S.  citizens  to 
write  or  fax  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno  as  soon  as  possible,  requesting 
that  Reno  grant  humanitarian 
parole  to  these  unaccompanied 
children.  The  attorney  general  can 
be  reached  at  phone  202  514-2291  or 
fax  202  514-4371. 


Mennonite  agencies  invest  in  house  on  dividing  line  in  Northern  Ireland 


Belfast,  Northern  Ireland 
(MEM/ MCC) — Investing  in  a 
house  on  the  dividing  line  (ironi- 
cally called  the  Peace  Wall)  in 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  may 
sound  like  risky  business.  But 
that  is  what  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  (MBM)  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC)  in- 
tend to  do,  by  using  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  an  MBM/MCC 
house  in  Dublin.  The  house  in 
Belfast  will  be  owned  by  a  local 
group. 

The  back  wall  of  16  Work- 
mans  Avenue,  topped  with  coils 
of  razor  wire,  is  part  of  the  his- 
toric division  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  areas  in  Belfast. 
In  the  five  months  since  the 
cease-fire,  neighborhoods  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  Peace  Wall  have 
been  calm  and  will  probably  re- 
main quiet  as  long  as  the  peace 
holds. 

However,  "To  purchase  a 
house  at  this  location  at  this 
time  is  like  Jeremiah  purchasing  land 
in  Israel,  even  as  the  people  were  being 
taken  into  exile,"  says  Joe  Campbell, 
MBM/MCC  worker  in  Ireland.  "We  are 


The  "Peace  Line"  makes  up  the  back  wall  of  the  Menno 
nite  house.  The  rolled  razor  wire  is  typical  of  the  bar- 
riers built  to  deter  infiltration  by  Christian  Catholics 
from  the  "other  side"  of  the  street.  Pictured  are  (left  to 
right)  Ann  Gingrich,  John  Lederach,  Naomi  Lederach. 


purchasing  this  house  as  a  sign  of  hope. 
People  need  to  see  that  some  are  will- 
ing to  take  the  risk  of  peace." 

The  well-built  brick  house  will  be 


sold  by  the  end  of  February  to 
MBM  and  MCC  for  9,000 
pounds,  or  approximately 
$13,000  (U.S.).  Renovation  will 
cost  some  $30,000.  The  house 
will  be  home  to  MCC  workers 
John  and  Naomi  Lederach,  in 
Northern  Ireland  working  at 
peace,  reconciliation,  and  heal- 
ing ministries  in  the  city. 

Ann  and  Paul  Gingrich,  who 
are  visiting  Northern  Ireland  on 
a  joint  MBM/MCC  assignment, 
have  visited  the  house  proposed 
for  purchase  and  agree  that  the 
location  is  indeed  most  strategic. 
The  couple  writes  that  MBM  and 
MCC  are  making  a  powerful 
statement:  "We  are  saying  as  a 
church  that  peace  will  come  in 
areas  of  conflict  only  when  we 
are  prepared  to  take  serious 
risks. 

"It  would  seem,"  Gingrichs 
note,  "that  God  has  brought  to- 
gether people,  a  place,  and  a  vi- 
sion for  this  very  time.  We  pray 
that  the  gospel  of  peace  will  flourish, 
and  the  name  of  God  will  be  blessed  as 
a  people  divided  for  generations  begin 
to  build  a  new  future." — Katie  Kreider 
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Integration  Exploration  Committee  says  let's  go' 
to  complete  merger  of  MC  and  GC  denominations 


Chicago — After  six  years  of  study, 
listening  to  opinions  in  scores  of  con- 
gregations and  area  conferences,  and 
meeting  a  total  of  11  times,  the  Inte- 
gration Exploration  Committee  (IEC) 
believes  merger  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  "is  in  the  best  long- 
term  interests  of  both." 

In  its  final  recommendation,  drafted 
here  at  the  committee's  last  meeting 
Feb.  11-13,  the  IEC  urges  GCs  and 
MCs  "to  move  toward  the  integration  of 
our  two  denominations"  (see  box  for 
complete  recommendation). 

The  IEC's  recommendation  now  goes 
to  the  GC  and  MC  general  boards  for 
ratification.  If  both  do  so,  the 
recommendation  will  come  to  the  dele- 
gates of  each  group  for  action  at  a  con- 
joint meeting  scheduled  for  July  in 
Wichita,  Kan. 

The  recommendation  also  calls  for 
the  church  to  establish  an  "Integration 
Committee"  to  oversee  how  the  two  de- 
nominations merge  their  structures 
and  activities.  It  asks  the  general 
boards  to  decide  by  1997  exactly  when 
the  merger  would  take  place. 

The  wedding  date.  The  when  of  in- 
tegration became  a  major  item  during 
the  committee's  deliberations.  In  a  pre- 
vious draft  of  the  recommendation,  a 
target  date  of  the  year  2003  had  been 
removed  by  the  Mennonite  Church's 
General  Board. 

"A  lot  of  anxiety  focused  on  the  date," 


The  IEC  recommendation  on  integration 


In  response  to  the  scriptural  call  to 
Christian  unity,  the  growing  coopera- 
tion and  regional  integration  between 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Mennonite  Church, 
and  the  affirmation  of  a  common  con- 
fession of  faith  and  a  statement  of  vi- 
sion for  our  two  bodies: 

A.  We  make  a  commitment  to  move 
toward  the  integration  of  our  two 
denominations. 

B.  We  ask  the  two  general  boards 
(in  consultation  with  the  Conference 
of  Mennonites  in  Canada): 

•  to  schedule  regular  meetings  for 


discussion  of  cooperative  ministries, 

•  to  facilitate  integration  of  de- 
nominational programs  as  feasible, 

•  to  propose  by  1997  a  time  frame 
for  integration  of  the  two  boards  and 
the  denominational  assemblies, 

•  to  appoint  a  new  integration  com- 
mittee to  guide  and  monitor  the  ongo- 
ing process  of  integration  by  boards, 
commissions,  associate  groups,  and 
area  and  district  conferences. 

C.  We  agree  to  respect  the  interest 
and  pace  at  which  our  conferences  and 
their  constituent  congregations  and 
associate  groups  choose  to  integrate. 


MC  moderator  Donella  Clemens  ex- 
plained. "When  the  date  was  removed, 
there  was  more  relaxation  about  inte- 
gration." 

Several  members  said,  however,  that 
not  including  a  date  would  either  slow 
the  merger  process  or  derail  it 
completely. 

"My  head  says  we  ought  to  have  a 
date  there  to  move  us  along 
administratively,"  said  Ruth  Naylor, 
GC  representative  from  Bluffton,  Ohio. 
"But  my  gut  says  to  leave  off  the  date. 

"I  would  like  to  feel  the  MCs  were 
ready  for  integration  before  we  do  it," 
she  continued.  "It's  not  enough  to  be  ac- 
cepted. We  GCs  want  to  be  embraced." 


Richard  Early,  GC  representative  on 
the  IEC  who  now  pastors  an  MC 
church  in  Broadway,  Va.,  compared  the 
anxiety  about  date  with  "jitters  right 
up  to  the  wedding  day.  We  must  re- 
member that  our  focus  should  be  on  the 
marriage,  not  on  the  wedding,"  Early 
said. 

How  to  word  the  proposal.  Com- 
mittee members  spent  considerable 
time  on  the  length  and  the  wording  of 
their  final  recommendation.  Not  only 
did  they  want  one  easily  understood, 
they  also  hoped  what  they  wrote  would 
become  "a  rallying  point"  for  the  church 
for  integration. 

Said  committee  cochair  Nelson 


Thanks  to  all  of  you, 

The  Presidential  Fund  exceeded  its  goal! 


'I  am  thrilled  by  the  generosity  of  North  American  Mennonites!  I  am  grateful 
for  the  response  to  the  Presidential  Fund.  You  have  made  it  possible  for 
MBM  to  share  the  Good  News  of  hope  and  healing  in  Jesus  in  North  America 
and  around  the  world. "  -Stanley  W.  Green 

The  Presidential  Fund,  promoted  during  Stanley  Green's  first  year  as  chief  executive  officer  of  MBM, 
has  exceeded  its  $200,000  goal.  The  prqect  raised  $213,295  to  fund  the  Information  Systems  Review, 
Cana  Venture  study,  and  ministries  in  North  America  and  Afghanistan. 


Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 
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Scheifele  of  Happy  Valley,  Lab.,  "What 
we  need  is  language  that  conveys  to  our 
churches  our  sense  of  'let's  go.'  " 

During  their  three  days  of  coming  to 
what  turned  out  to  be  unanimous 
agreement  on  the  recommendation, 
committee  members  were  aware  not 
everyone  would  agree  with  their  con- 
clusions. Particularly  perplexing  to 
some  was  a  meeting  being  called  in 
early  April  by  merger  opponents  to  dis- 
cuss other  options  to  merger,  such  as 
more  cooperation  or  a  federation  of  the 
two  denominations 

IEC  members  wondered  why  this 
move  by  a  group  of  MCs  was  coming  so 
late  in  their  process.  But  they  agreed 
continued  discussion  is  welcomed,  and 
several  said  they  would  attend  this  "al- 
ternative" gathering. 

God's  leading.  In  a  final  recommen- 
dation, the  IEC  says  it  has  "a  clear 
sense  that  God  is  leading  the  Menno- 
nite  Church  and  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  to  become  one 
Mennonite  Church." 

The  IEC  also  agreed  to  pass  on  sev- 
eral suggestions  to  a  new  Integration 
Committee.  One  is  that  the  name  of  the 
new  denomination  be  the  Mennonite 
Church.  A  second  is  that  The  Menno- 
nite be  the  name  of  its  main  per- 
iodical.— J.  Lome  Peachey 


Hector  and  Dilcia 
Castellanos  show 
their  daughter,  Sara, 
the  city  ofCusco, 
Peru,  where  they  will 
work  in  church 
planting. 


Hondurans  join  EMM  chu 

Salunga,  Pa.  (EMM) — Twenty  years 
after  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions 
(EMM)  workers  Ed  and  Gloria  King 
helped  plant  the  Amor  Viviente 
churches  in  Honduras,  Amor  Viviente 
is  joining  EMM  to  send  their  first  mis- 
sion workers  to  Peru. 

Dilcia  and  Hector  Castellanos  spent 
October  through  January  in  Salunga, 
Pa.,  studying  the  English  language.  On 
Feb.  8  the  couple  and  their  two-year- 
old  daughter,  Sara,  departed  for  Peru. 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  Kings  saw 
many  teens  with  drug  addictions  come 


What  it's  like  to  discern  God's  will  for  our  time 


Chicago — At  their  final  meeting  here 
Feb.  11-13,  the  11  members  of  the  Inte- 
gration Exploration  Committee  reflect- 
ed on  their  six  years  of  work  attempt- 
ing to  read  the  mind  of  the  church  and 
the  Spirit  on  integration. 

"I  can't  think  of  any  other  committee 
I've  served  on  that  has  taken  on  bigger 
monster  issues  than  we've  had  to  deal 
with,"  said  George  R.  Brunk  III,  MC 
representative  from  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
"But  by  hanging  in  there  and  talking 
with  each  other,  we've  found  our  way 
through." 

Nelson  Scheifele,  Happy  Valley, 
Lab.,  MC  representative,  compared  the 
experience  to  trying  to  walk  up  a  down 
escalator.  "We  repeatedly  discovered 
we  were  not  working  with  a  static 
environment,"  he  said.  "Every  time  we 
tried  to  capture  what  we  were  dealing 
with,  we  discovered  it  to  be  something 
else." 

Several  expressed  appreciation  for 
the  new  friendships  they  had  formed 
through  their  work.  Said  John  H.  Kray- 


bill,  MC  representative  from  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.:  "In  my  40  years  in  the  min- 
istry, this  is  the  first  time  I've  worked 
with  GCs.  My  testimony  is  that  you  can 
grow  when  you  do  this  kind  of  thing." 

"If  all  MCs  and  GCs  would  have  the 
opportunity  we  have  had,  we'd  have  no 
problem  making  a  decision  on  integra- 
tion," said  Vern  Preheim,  Newton, 
Kan.,  GC  general  secretary  who  served 
as  staff  for  the  committee. 

Committee  members  were  sensitive 
to  the  charge  they  had  come  to  their 
task  with  their  minds  already  made  up. 

Said  Florence  Driedger,  GC  rep- 
resentative from  Regina,  Sask.:  "We 
came  to  this  task  with  many  different 
perspectives.  I  for  one  was  not  con- 
vinced that  we  should  integrate  when  I 
first  came." 

And  what  if  the  final  vote  is  negative 
at  Wichita  '95?  Said  Preheim:  "I  will  be 
disappointed,  but  I  won't  be  shattered. 
If  this  happens,  it  will  be  obvious  this 
was  not  the  Lord's  will  for  this  time." 
T.  Lome  Peachey 


rch  planters  in  Peru 

to  know  the  Lord  through  their  minis- 
try. Their  teaching  developed  into  disci- 
pleship  training  and  eventually  grew 
into  the  Amor  Viviente  Church,  which 
now  totals  more  than  6,000  members. 
The  Amor  Viviente  Church  has  planted 
nine  churches  in  Honduras  and  one 
each  in  Costa  Rica,  New  York  City, 
Miami,  Fla.,  and  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Castellanos  family  was  actively 
involved  in  the  ministry  of  Amor  Vivi- 
ente. Dilcia  sang  in  the  worship  team 
and  volunteered  at  the  church-owned 
radio  station.  Hector,  a  doctor,  worked 
part-time  at  the  medical  clinic  affiliat- 
ed with  the  church.  Together  the  couple 
led  a  cell  group  of  about  40  people. 

In  1991  Dilcia  and  Hector  sensed 
God  calling  them  overseas.  Following 
intense  preparation,  they  sold  their 
house  and  most  of  their  belongings. 
"We  have  committed  our  lives  to  the 
Lord's  work  in  Peru,"  Dilcia  says. 

Hector  plans  to  serve  as  copastor  of 
the  new  church  in  Cusco,  Peru,  with 
Joe  Lockinger,  an  EMM  church 
planter.  He  also  hopes  to  start  a  medi- 
cal clinic. 

"It  is  our  goal  and  vision  that  as  the 
churches  planted  by  EMM  grow,  they 
will  continue  to  give  birth  to  new 
churches,  and  also  provide  some  of  the 
workers  for  EMM  overseas  outreach," 
says  EMM  personnel  director  Jay  Gar- 
ber. 

The  Tanzania  Mennonite  Church  is 
another  example  of  this  cycle  of  mis- 
sion. The  first  EMM  workers  went  to 
Tanzania  in  1934.  Today  several 
Tanzania  Mennonite  Church  members 
are  working  among  the  Masaai  people 
of  Ogwedi-Sigawa  in  Kenya. 
rulie  E.  Hershey 
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MCC  provides  aid 
for  Chechen  refugees 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  (MCC)  is  providing 
small  amounts  of  assistance  to  refugees 
of  the  Chechnya  conflict,  and  is  actively 
seeking  ways  of  becoming  more  in- 
volved in  alleviating  the  suffering  in 
the  Caucasus  region,  says  MCC  Europe 
secretary  Hansulrich  Gerber. 

MCC  worker  Walter  Bergen,  based 
in  Moscow,  has  been  meeting  with 
World  Vision  and  Quaker  Peace  and 
Service  staff  to  coordinate  the  agencies' 
efforts.  In  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
MCC  has: 

•  In  January,  provided  $2,000  (U.S.) 
to  Christian  Compassion,  a  Baptist 
mission  in  Vladikavkaz,  North  Ossetia, 
for  food  parcels  for  Chechen  refugees 
who  fled  the  conflict  in  and  around 
Grozny. 

•  Last  fall  donated  some  seven  met- 
ric tons  of  canned  meat,  100  bales  of 
winter  clothing,  and  $2,500  to  the  In- 
gush Red  Crescent  Society  as  relief 
assistance  to  Ingush  refugees.  Conflict 
between  Ingushians  and  Ossetians  has 
produced  about  70,000  refugees, 
Bergen  says.  This  aid  reached  some 
3,000  refugee  families  in  32  villages. 

•  More  recently  MCC  donated  an 
additional  $1,000  to  the  Ingush  Red 
Crescent  Society  to  pay  for  diesel  fuel 
for  the  distribution  of  relief  goods  re- 
ceived from  other  agencies,  destined  for 
Ingush  refugees. 


NYC  youth  get 
behind  the  cam- 
era. Harrisonburg, 
Va.  (MBM) —  Ed- 
win Martinez,  from 
North  Bronx  Men- 
nonite Church  in 
New  York  City, 
perfects  some  new- 
ly learned  video 
editing  skills.  Mar- 
tinez is  one  of  six 
New  York  City 
teenagers  receiving 
training  in  video 
production  as  part 
of  a  pilot  project. 

The  students  from  Seventh  Avenue,  Burnside,  and  North  Bronx  Mennonite 
congregations  chose  to  create  a  video  about  the  effects  of  music  on  teens.  After 
sessions  critiquing  the  media  and  learning  basic  video  production  skills,  the 
teens  conducted  interviews  and  gathered  footage  to  practice  camera  and  edit- 
ing techniques. 

Video  producer  Jerry  Holsopple,  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Media  Min- 
istries, heads  up  the  project  along  with  New  York  City  coordinator  Ken  Bon- 
trager.  Holsopple  is  spending  five  weekends,  spread  out  over  eight  months, 
with  the  youth  in  New  York  City.  The  youth  will  conclude  their  project  by 
learning  how  to  do  final  editing  at  MBM  Media  Ministries  production  facilities 
in  Harrisonburg. 


The  Caucasus  region 


Several  conflicts  at  once.  In  addi- 
tion to  Chechnya's  warfare  with  the 
Russian  government,  several  conflicts 
have  erupted  simultaneously  in  the 
Caucasus.  The  region  is  home  to  di- 
verse ethnic  groups,  including  Abkhaz- 
ians, Avars,  Circassians,  Daghestani, 
and  Karbindinians,  as  well 
as  Chechens,  Ingush,  and 
Ossetians. 

"Russia  has  a  history  of 
manipulating  conflicts  in 
order  to  dominate  the  re- 
gion," Bergen  says. 

The  Ingush  and  Chech- 
ens are  Muslim  "first 
cousins"  who  have  lived  in 
adjoining  regions,  he  ex- 
plains. (The  Ingush  did  not 
follow  the  Chechens  in  de- 
claring independence  from 
Russia  in  1991,  although 
they  remain  sympathetic 
to  the  Chechen  cause.) 

In  1945,  Stalin— alleg- 
ing the  two  groups  were 
disloyal  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion when  the  Germans  in- 
vaded— packed  them  into 
trains  and  exiled  them  to 
central  Asia.  Many  died, 


and  the  deportation  essentially  depopu- 
lated their  Caucasus  homelands. 

When  Chechen  and  Ingush  survivors 
started  returning  to  the  Caucasus  in 
the  late  1950s,  they  found  their  homes 
and  farms  taken  over  by  ethnic  Rus- 
sians and  Ossetians,  both  of  whom  are 
nominally  Christian.  Some  were  able  to 
repurchase  their  farms,  others  were 
not,  leading  to  ongoing  tension  between 
Ingush  and  Ossetians,  Bergen  says. 

This  tension  flared  into  outright  con- 
flict in  1992. 

Such  conflicts  are  not  necessarily 
ethnic  or  religious;  instead  some  people 
may  be  taking  advantage  of  the  unset- 
tled political  situation  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union  to  stir  up  conflicts  to  gain 
power — using  historical  grievances 
and  religious  differences  as  pretexts, 
Bergen  says. 

Nonetheless,  "the  potential  for  these 
conflicts  to  drag  out  and  polarize  Mus- 
lim and  Christian  Caucasians  is  real," 
Bergen  says. 

MCC  is  sending  relief  through  the 
Ingush  Red  Crescent  because  its  direc- 
tor, Lisa  Amarkhadsavea,  believes  hu- 
manitarian aid  should  flow  to  all  refu- 
gees and  not  be  used  in  ways  that  could 
exacerbate  tensions. — Emily  Will 
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•  Astronomer  to  speak.  A 

world-renowned  astronomer 
will  address  graduates  at 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College's  97th 
commencement  on  May  21. 
Owen  Gingerich,  professor  of 
astronomy  and  the  history  of 
science  at  Harvard  University, 
is  a  senior  astronomer  with 
the  Smithsonian  Astrophysi- 
cal  Observatory.  More  than 
200  students  are  expected  to 
graduate  in  1995,  the  college's 
centennial  year.  President 
Victor  Stoltzfus  will  lead  the 
morning  baccalaureate  service 
on  May  21. 

•  Congregations  merge.  Lima 
Mennonite  Church,  Lima, 
Ohio,  was  born  Jan.  8,  com- 
pleting an  18-month  process 
of  merging  two  Mennonite 
congregations:  Northside 
(Mennonite  Church)  and  First 
(General  Conference  Menno- 
nite). John  Esau,  director  of 
ministerial  leadership  ser- 
vices for  the  General  Confer- 
ence, preached  the  morning 
sermon.  Some  93  people 
signed  the  charter  of  the  new 
dual-affiliated  congregation. 
The  church's  address  is  1318 
North  Main  St.,  Lima,  OH 
45801;  phone  419  222-2120. 

•  Krall  wins  Lilly.  A  professor 
at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  is 
among  the  winners  of  a  fel- 
lowship for  Lilly  Endowment, 
Inc.  Ruth  Krall,  director  of 
peace  studies  and  professor  of 
religion,  nursing,  and  psy- 
chology, is  one  of  10  faculty 
members  from  Indiana  col- 
leges and  universities  to  earn 
a  faculty  open  fellowship  for 
1995-96.  Krall  plans  to  work 
with  Graduate  Theological 
Union  in  Berkeley  as  a  schol- 
ar in  residence.  Her  project, 
"Liturgy  as  Destroyer;  Liturgy 
as  Healer,"  will  deal  with  the 
problems  Christian  insti- 
tutions have  meeting  the  spir- 
itual needs  of  their  people 
while  being  divided  by  many 
opposing  forces.  Krall  will  be 
on  sabbatical  for  the  year. 

•  Date  changed.  The  date  for 
the  ACT  (Aid  to  Christian 
Teaching)  Weekend  sponsored 
by  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  Northern  District  of  the 
General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church  has  been  changed 
to  Nov.  17-19.  It  will  be  held 
at  Inspiration  Hills  Retreat 
Center.  Contact  Ken  Hawkley 
at  316  283-5100  for  informa- 
tion. 

•  Discount  offered.  Both  Unit- 
ed Airlines  and  American  Air- 


lines will  grant  a  5  percent 
discount  to  people  attending 
Wichita  '95,  the  joint  conven- 
tion of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  and 
the  Mennonite  Church,  set  for 
July  25-30.  The  discount  is 
available  through  any  travel 
agent.  For  United  give  con- 
tract number  590BI.  For 
American  mention  star  file 
S0175HZ. 

•  Scholarships  available. 

Two  $850  (U.S.)  scholarships 
for  Mennonite  women  study- 
ing in  a  non-Mennonite  grad- 
uate program  are  available 
from  the  Women's  Missionary 
and  Service  Commission  of 
the  Mennonite  Church.  The 
application  deadline  for  the 
1995-96  year  is  June  1.  Re- 
quest application  forms  from 
WMSC,  phone  219  294-7131. 
WMSC  scholarships  are  also 
available  for  women  attending 
Mennonite  colleges  and  semi- 
naries. Contact  the  schools  di- 
rectly for  these  scholarship 
applications. 

•  Insert  correction.  Page  14 
of  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  1994  annual  re- 
port inserted  in  this  issue  has 
some  incorrect  figures.  The 
correct  numbers  for  the  pie 
chart  in  the  top  right-hand 
corner  (titled  "MCC  Consoli- 
dated Income  (1994)")  are: 
gifts-in-kind,  $3.7  million,  7.8 
percent;  cash  gifts,  $13.9  mil- 
lion, 29.7  percent;  shops, 
sales,  houses,  $7.6  million, 
16.2  percent;  government 
grants,  $9.3  million,  19.9  per- 
cent; Selfhelp  Crafts,  $8.2  mil- 
lion, 17.4  percent;  other,  $4.2 
million,  9.0  percent. 

•  New  appointments: 

Andrew  Kreider,  director  of  ad- 
missions, Associated  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminary,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Jane  Buller  was  licensed  for 
youth  ministry  and  Christian 
education  on  Nov.  13  at  Wal- 
nut Hill  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Overseer  Art 
Smoker  officiated. 

Jeanette  Buller  was  ordained  for 
ministry  at  Communion  Fel- 
lowship, Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Nov. 
13. 

Peter  Buller  terminated  as 
interim  pastor  at  Olive  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Dec.  31. 

Keith  Graber  Miller,  Bible 
teacher  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege, was  ordained  at  College 
Mennonite  Church  on  Nov. 
13.  Charlotte  Holsopple-Glick 
officiated. 


Mary  Grove  and  Daniel  Z.  Miller 
were  licensed  for  interim  pas- 
tor work  at  East  Goshen  (Ind.) 
Mennonite  Church  on  Nov. 
13.  Charlotte  Holsopple-Glick 
officiated. 

Phil  Kanagy  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Mt.  View  Men- 
nonite church,  Lyndhurst, 
Va.,  on  Jan.  5.  He  previously 
served  churches  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio. 

Myra  Raab  was  licensed  on  Nov. 
3  at  Parkview  Mennonite 
Church,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  for 
chaplain  work.  Del  Glick  offi- 
ciated. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Marilyn  Metzler,  an  Eastern 
Mennonite  Mission  worker 
formerly  working  in  Somalia, 
has  settled  into  a  new  nursing 
position  in  a  hospital  in  Dji- 
boutiville,  the  capital  city  of 
Djibouti. 

•  Coming  events: 

Lecture  on  natural  medicines, 
College  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb.  28,  7:30 
p.m.  Varro  Tyler  will  speak  on 
"Herbs:  Truth  or  Conse- 
quences." Part  of  the  Olive 
Wyse  Lecture  series  at  the 
college. 

Dinner  meeting,  Clayton  Kratz 
Fellowship  chapter  of  Menno- 
nite Economic  Business  Asso- 
ciates, Family  Heritage  Res- 
taurant, Franconia,  Pa., 
March  20.  Earl  Hess,  chair  of 
Lancaster  Laboratories,  will 
speak  on  "Anabaptist  Values: 
Foundation  for  a  Business 
Philosophy."  Visitors  are  wel- 
come. For  reservations  call 
215  721-3030  by  March  16. 

Mennonite  Health  Assembly, 
Crowne  Plaza,  Rockville,  McL, 
March  23-26.  Keynote  speak- 
ers are  Bowen  White,  Donna 
Willis,  and  Dennis  Hollinger. 
Sixteen  workshops  will  offer 
topics  including  "Spiritual  Di- 
mensions of  Healing,"  "Bio- 
ethical  Dilemmas  and  the 
Church's  Role,"  "Compassion 
Fatigue,"  and  "The  Future  of 
Health  Care  for  the  Elderly." 
Special  interest  luncheons 
and  seminars  offered  for  med- 
ical students,  persons  in- 
volved in  disabilities,  chap- 
lains, more.  Financial  assis- 
tance available  for  congrega- 
tions that  wish  to  send  their 
pastor,  nurse,  or  other  person 
to  the  convention.  Information 
and  registration  materials 
available  from  Dean  Preheim- 
Bartel  at  800  348-7468. 

Elderhostel,  Amigo  Centre, 
Sturgis,  Mich.  April  2-7 
courses  will  be  on  Amish- 
Mennonite  heritage,  birding, 
and  land  management.  From 


Oct.  22  through  27  the  Amish- 
Mennonite  heritage  course 
will  be  repeated  along  with 
courses  on  community  mural 
making  and  "The  Art  of 
Agreement:  Group  Process  for 
Communities."  Registration 
information  is  available  from 
Elderhostel  International,  75 
Federal  St.,  Boston,  MA 
02110-1941;  information 
available  from  Amigo  Centre 
at  616  651-2811. 
Leadership  training  on  urban 
and  rural  ministry,  Amigo 
Centre,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  May  5- 
7.  The  urban  ministry  track  is 
taught  by  Gary  Martin;  Ron 
Diener  will  lead  the  rural 
ministry  track.  This  is  part  of 
Amigo's  Congregational  Lead- 
ership Training  program,  a 
two-year  course  of  study  of- 
fered over  eight  weekends. 
Registration  information 
available  from  616  651-2811. 

•  New  books: 

Little  Stories  for  Little  Children, 
subtitled  "A  Worship  Re- 
source," by  Donna  McKee 
Rhodes.  The  book  includes  52 
children's  stories  designed  for 
use  by  pastors,  worship  lead- 
ers, educators,  and  camp 
counselors.  Available  from 
Herald  Press,  800  245-7894. 

•  Job  openings: 

Administrative  assistant,  Men- 
nonite Indemnity,  Inc.,  Akron, 
Pa.  Position  begins  in  April. 
Skills  in  general  office  duties, 
experience  with  WordPerfect 
5.1,  self-motivation,  and  abili- 
ty to  work  without  close  su- 
pervision required.  Contact 
Mil,  704  Main  St.,  Akron,  PA 
17501;  phone  717  859-3317. 

Buyer,  Selfhelp  Crafts,  Akron, 
Pa.  Applicants  must  have 
cross-cultural  communication 
skills  and  be  available  to  trav- 
el 6-8  weeks  per  year. 
Salaried  position  begins  on 
July  1;  applications  due  by 
April  10.  Contact  Goldie 
Kuhns  at  717  859-1151  or 
MCC  Canada  Personnel,  204 
269-9875. 

Campus  ministries  intern.  Bluff- 
ton  (Ohio)  College.  Intern  will 
assist  campus  minister  for 
1995-96  academic  year.  Re- 
sponsibilities include:  adviser 
to  student  religious  life 
groups,  assist  in  planning  and 
leading  of  chapels,  team 
leader  of  hall  chaplain  pro- 
gram, spiritual  counseling. 
Preference  given  to  college 
graduate  or  seminary  student 
seeking  practical  experience 
in  campus  setting.  Contact 
Randy  Keeler.  Box  806,  280 
W.  College  Ave.,  Bluffton,  OH 
45817;  phone  419  359-3219. 
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Co- manager,  Newton  (Kan.)  Et 
Cetera  Shop.  Part-time  sala- 
ried position  begins  on  March 
1.  Apply  at  619  Main  St., 
Newton,  KS  67114;  phone  316 
283-9461. 

Coordinator,  disabilities  and 
mental  illness  program,  Men- 
nonite  Mutual  Aid,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Person  will  be  responsible 
to  facilitate  education  in  Ana- 
baptist-related churches  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  them 
build  communities  of  inclu- 
sion. Requirements  include: 
three  years  experience  in 
disabilities  and/or  mental 
health;  proven  management 
and  organizational  skills;  will- 
ingness to  travel  up  to  25  per- 
cent time.  College  degree  in 
human  service-related  field  is 
strongly  desired.  Send  resume 
to  Human  Resources  Dept.,  PO 
Box  483,  Goshen,  IN  46527. 

Electronic  page  make-up  techni- 
cian, Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  Using 
QuarkXPress  software,  per- 
son will  take  layout  from 
graphic  designers  and/or  edi- 
tors and  create  finished 
electronically  prepared  page 
layout.  Computer  literacy  es- 
sential. Experience  with 
QuarkXPress  and  aptitude  for 
design  desirable.  Contact  Nel- 
son Waybill,  MPH,  616  Wal- 
nut Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683; 
phone  412  887-8500. 

Faculty,  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
One-year,  temporary  position 
in  business  (three-quarters  to 
full-time)  includes  upper-level 
accounting  courses  and  some 
general  business  courses; 
M.B.A./CPA  and  teaching  ex- 
perience required.  One-year, 
temporary  position  in  nursing 
requires  education  and  expe- 
rience related  to  community 
health,  medical-surgical  nurs- 
ing, and/or  family  nursing; 
doctorate  preferred,  M.S.N, 
required.  Positions  begin  in 
fall  1995.  Application  dead- 
line: May  1.  Send  letter  of  ap- 
plication and  resume  to  Lee 
Snyder,  Vice-President  and 
Academic  Dean,  EMU,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 

Graphic  designer,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  Akron, 
Pa.  Applicants  must  have  a 
bachelor's  degree  with  fine 
arts  and  graphic  design  em- 
phasis and  practical  graphic 
design  experience  with  com- 
puter and  print  production. 
This  2-3-year  position  is  avail- 
able on  June  20  on  a  volun- 
teer or  salaried  basis.  Appli- 
cation deadline:  March  31. 
Contact  Goldie  Kuhns,  PO 
Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501- 
0500;  phone  717  859-1151. 


Legislative  associate  for  interna- 
tional affairs,  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  Washington 
Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
Applicants  must  have  a  back- 
ground in  U.S.  foreign  policy 
issues  and  working  in  coali- 
tions, plus  communication 
and  research  skills.  Previous 
MCC  or  overseas  experience 
preferred.  Two-year  position 
is  available  in  August  1995  as 
a  volunteer  or  salaried  posi- 
tion; applications  due  March 
17.  Contact  Goldie  Kuhns,  21 
S.  12th  St.,  PO  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501-0500;  phone 
717  859-1151. 

President,  the  Brethren  Home 
and  Cross  Keys  Village,  New 
Oxford,  Pa.  This  850-resident 
retirement  community  in- 
cludes cottages,  apartments, 
personal  care,  and  nursing 
care  facilities.  Candidate 
should  be  a  licensed  nursing 
home  administrator  or  eligible 
to  be  licensed,  demonstrate 
proven  managerial  skills,  and 
have  an  appreciation  for  the 
beliefs  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  Send  resume  to 
Presidential  Search,  PO  Box 
3625,  York,  PA  17402. 

President/executive  director, 
Tabor  Community  Services, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  President  will 
provide  leadership  to  the  vari- 
ous programs  of  this  nonprofit 
housing  and  credit  counseling 
agency.  Duties  include  plan- 
ning, program  development, 
budget  management,  person- 
nel supervision,  fund  raising, 
and  public  relations.  Five 
years  of  administrative  work 
experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  affordable  housing  field 
preferred.  Application  dead- 
line: March  15.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Search 
Committee,  TCS,  439  E.  King 
St.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602. 

Staff  in  Subacute  Services, 
Greencroft  Retirement  Home, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Program  man- 
ager oversees  coordination  of 
Subacute  Services;  qualifica- 
tions include  being  a  licensed 
health  care  professional  or  in  a 
related  field,  experience  in 
medical  case  management, 
working  knowledge  of  insur- 
ance industry  requirements, 
and  Rehab/ICU  or  CCU  experi- 
ence. Clinical  director  directs 
the  day-to-day  delivery  of  ser- 
vices; qualifications  include  an 
RN  with  a  background  in 
Rehab/ICU  or  CCU,  or  rehabil- 
itation services  administration 
and  program  development. 
Send  resume  and  salary  his- 
tory to  Tim  Croyle,  Director  of 
Human  Resources,  PO  Box 
819,  Goshen,  IN  26527-0819; 
phone  219  537-4000. 


Summer  staff,  Bethany  Birches 
Camp,  Plymouth,  Vt.  Needed 
are  counselors,  cook,  assistant 
cook,  assistant  program  direc- 
tor, lifeguard,  nurse,  kitchen 
and  maintenance  assistants. 
Information  available  from 
PO  Box  145,  Bridgewater  Cor- 
ners, VT  05035;  phone  802 
672-3488. 

Volunteer  couple  with  skills  in 
maintenance  and  food  ser- 
vice/housekeeping, Menno 
Haven  Camp  and  Retreat 
Center,  Tiskilwa,  111.  One  year 
or  more  commitment  pre- 
ferred; housing,  expenses,  and 
allowance  provided.  For  more 
information,  call  800  636- 
6642. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Cedar  Falls,  Iowa:  Loren 
Troyer  and  Kathy  Troyer. 

Christiansburg  Fellowship, 
Christiansburg,  Va.:  Mi- 
chelle Norford,  Daryel  Haupt, 
and  John  Pearson. 

Community  Fellowship,  Mil- 
ton, Pa.:  Brad  and  JoAnn 
Bason,  John  and  Gayle  Boyer, 
Bob  and  Brenda  Broschart, 
Mike  and  Margit  Moran,  Ken 
and  Tina  O'Neill.  Mark  and 
Candy  Richardson,  Wayne 
and  Carol  Rodrigues,  and 
Rodney  Yoder. 

Fairview,  Albany,  Ore.:  Rod- 
ney and  Carolyn  Gerig,  and 
Kent  Kropf. 

Good  Shepherd,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.:  Jaime  Blakely,  Chera 
Esh,  Daniel  Esh,  Jake  Mast, 
Rebekah  Mast,  and  Natalie 
Mast. 

Grace,  Berlin,  Ohio:  Brian 
Gingerich,  Diana  Gingerich, 
Philip  Gingerich,  Larry  Hersh- 
berger,  Brandon  Leatherman, 
Daniel  Mast,  David  Mast, 
Elaine  Miller,  Ina  Miller, 
Marilyn  Miller,  Marvin 
Miller,  Marilyn  Raber,  Arlen 
Shetler,  Elaine  Shoup,  Kevin 
Shoup,  Esther  Swartzen- 
truber,  and  Roy  J.  Miller. 

Maple  Grove,  Hartville, 
Ohio:  Darrell  Yoder. 

Philadelphia  Cambodian, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Tim 
Chouk  and  Thet  Ith. 

Smithville,  Ohio:  Elvin  Horst, 
Melissa  Horst,  and  Herma 
Miller. 

Zion,  Pryor,  Okla.:  Marty  and 
Diane  Wenger. 


BIRTHS 


Bililign,  Abeba  Merga  and 
Solomon,  Greensboro,  N.C., 
Ephraim  (first  child),  Jan.  27. 


Croft,  Marybeth  and  Frank, 
Pulaski,  Va.,  Benjamin  Kirk 
(second  child),  Aug.  29,  1994. 

Eash,  Malinda  Hire  and  Tim, 
Bristol,  Ind.,  Benjamin  Timo- 
thy (first  child),  Jan.  31. 

Hershberger,  Marcia  Schrock 
and  Randy,  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
Abigail  Anne  (second  child), 
Jan.  28. 

Hurr,  Christine  and  Ken,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  Krystal  Ann 
(second  child),  Jan.  30. 

Kauffman,  Roxanne  Clugston 
and  Jerry,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Matthew  David  (first 
child),  Jan.  14. 

King,  Mary  Lou  Rohrer  and 
Neal,  Cochranville,  Pa.,  Kris- 
ty  Lynn  (third  child),  Jan.  16. 

Kirkwood,  Rita  Zehr  and 
David,  Bloomington,  111., 
Krysten  Renee  (first  child), 
Jan.  30. 

Miller,  Lori  Johnston  and  Keith 
B.,  Quebec  City,  Que.,  Joshua 
Keith  (second  child),  Oct.  12. 

Nice,  Marcia  Van  Horn  and 
Kevin,  Durham,  N.C.,  Joanna 
Marie  (first  child),  Dec.  28. 

Roth,  Rhonda  Friesen  and 
Alan,  Wood  River,  Neb.,  Ben- 
jamin Wayne  (fourth  child), 
Jan.  22. 

Shetler,  Ruth  Meyer  and 
Robert,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Mat- 
thew Emanuel  (fourth  child), 
Jan.  22. 

Sitch,  Regina  French  and  Ken, 
Allensville,  Pa.,  Joshua  Mi- 
chael (third  child),  Jan.  21. 

Springer,  Arabella  Ramos  and 
Mike,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Kayla 
Elizabeth  (first  child),  Jan.  21. 

Valentine,  Linda  James  and 
Les,  Christiansburg,  Va., 
Joanna  Karis  (fourth  child), 
Aug.  27,  1994. 

Yoder,  Janet  King  and  Denton, 
Shawsville,  Va.,  Madona  King 
(first  child),  Dec.  16. 


MARRIAGES 


Aquda-Sellier:  Catalino  Aquda, 
Long  Beach,  Miss.  (Gulfhaven), 
and  Ramona  Sellier,  Long 
Beach,  Miss.  (Gulfhaven),  Jan. 
27,  by  David  Kniss. 

Leichty-Sabourin:  Glen  Leich- 
ty,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  (Burr 
Oak),  and  Michelle  Sabourin, 
Waterloo,  Iowa  (Evangelical 
Free),  Jan.  7,  by  Christopher 
Barnes. 

Mathews-Rayburn:  Colleen 
Mathews,  Rensselaer,  Ind. 
(Catholic),  and  Mark  Ray- 
burn,  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  Dec. 
30,  by  Leonard  Kostka. 

Moyer-Schwartz:  Trena  Moy- 
er,  Quakertown,  Pa.  (Bloom- 
ing Glen),  and  John  Schwartz, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  Aug.  27,  by 
Peter  Gilbert. 
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MENNOSCOPE 


DEATHS 


Brown,  Dean  Elery,  46.  Born: 
May  20,  1948,  Bloomsburg, 
Pa.,  to  Paul  Harvy  and  Ruth 
Anna  Potter  Brown.  Died: 
Dec.  28,  1994,  Danville,  Pa., 
from  a  brain  tumor.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Gladys  Marion 
Owens  Brown;  children: 
Leslie  Owen,  Rachel  Sue 
Brown  Benter;  brothers:  Al- 
bert R.,  Sanford  K.;  grand- 
mother: Sara  M.  Brown.  Fu- 
neral: Jan.  31,  Derry  Menno- 
nite  Church,  by  Howard  H. 
Witmer.  Burial:  Pine  Center 
Cemetery. 

Brunk,  Truman  Henry,  92, 
Newport  News,  Va.  Died:  Jan. 
12,  1995.  Survivors — wife: 
Ruth  M.  Brunk;  children:  Tru- 
man H.,  Jr.,  Evelyn  Hertzler, 
Sandra  Steiner;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Menno,  George  R.,  II, 
Lawrence,  Katie  Shank,  Ruth 
Stoltzfus;  7  grandchildren,  11 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Margaret  Kathleen 
Brydge  (daughter).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Jan.  15,  Warwick 
River  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Gordon  Zook,  Lloyd  Weaver, 
Jr.,  and  George  R.  Brunk  III. 

He  was  ordained  at  War- 
wick River  Mennonite  Church 
in  1934  and  served  as  minis- 
ter and  bishop  24  years  in  the 
Virginia  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence. 

Gehman,  Mabel  B.  Godshall, 

73,  Souderton,  Pa.  Born:  Feb. 
11,  1921,  Telford,  Pa.,  to 
Henry  B.  and  Lillie  Barndt 
Godshall.  Died:  Jan.  23,  1995, 
Sellersville,  Pa.  Survivors — 
children:  Glenn  G.,  Marvin  G., 
Gerald  G.,  Dennis  G.,  Wayne 
G.,  Larry  G.,  Gloria  G.,  Paul- 
ine, Linda,  Karen  Landis, 
Kathy  Derstine,  Janet  Der- 
stine;  brother:  Wayne  B.  God- 
shall; 21  grandchildren,  5 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Marvin  L.  Gehman 
(husband).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: Jan.  27,  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  John  M. 
Ehst  and  Steven  E.  Landis. 
Hershberger,  Henry  J.,  83, 
Hartville,  Ohio.  Born:  June  7, 
1911,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  to 
Jacob  and  Katie  Hershberger. 
Died:  Nov.  27,  1994,  Hartville, 
Ohio.  Survivors — wife:  Katie 
Coblentz  Hershberger;  son: 
Pete;  stepchildren:  Betty 
Kurtz,  Leon  and  Owen  Co- 
blentz; brother  and  sisters: 
Jacob,  Lydia,  Clara,  Ada, 
Mary  Ann  Miller;  17  grand- 
children, 29  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Sara 
Schrock  Hershberger  (first 
wife).  Funeral:  Nov.  30,  Maple 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  by 


Joe  Yoder  and  Elmer  Yoder. 
Burial:  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Wayne,  39, 
Uniontown,  Ohio.  Born:  Sept. 
14,  1955,  Orrville,  Ohio,  to 
Ezra  and  Sara  Alice  Hersh- 
berger. Died:  Oct.  4,  1994, 
Uniontown,  Ohio,  of  conges- 
tive heart  failure.  Survivors — 
wife:  Alma  Kay  Sommers 
Hershberger;  daughters: 
Amber  Nicole,  Megan  Ro- 
chelle;  brother  and  sisters: 
Darryl,  Marilyn  Renner, 
Karla  Hostetler;  father  and 
stepmother  (Katie).  Funeral: 
Oct.  7,  Maple  Grove  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Joe  Yoder  and 
Ron  Embleton.  Burial:  Wal- 
nut Grove  Cemetery. 

Kulp,  Margaret  Bergey,  79. 
Born:  Dec.  16,  1914,  Cheraw, 
Colo.,  to  Isaac  B.  and  Lizzie  D. 
Bergey  Kulp.  Died:  Aug.  30, 
1994,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  of  re- 
spiratory failure.  Survivors — 
brother  and  sister:  Amos, 
Elizabeth.  Funeral  and  burial: 
Sept.  3,  East  Holbrook  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Janet  Vogt, 
Virgil  Vogt,  and  Darrel  Otto. 

Larrew,  May  Flower  Det- 
wiler,  101.  Born:  Nov.  10, 
1893,  Cherry  Box,  Mo.  Died: 
Jan.  28,  1995.  Survivors- 
children:  Loyd,  James,  Naomi 
Schrock;  10  grandchildren,  15 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Frank  Larrew 
(husband).  Funeral:  Feb.  1, 
Beaver  Community  Church. 
Burial:  Blaine  Community 
Cemetery. 


Steckley,  Ida  Mae  Yoder,  87, 

Pembroke,  N.Y.  Born:  Oct.  27, 
1907,  LaGrange  County,  Ind., 
to  Joni  D.  and  Katie  Wingard 
Yoder.  Died:  Jan.  15,  1995, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Kathryn  Lucille  Ver- 
gien,  Mary  Elizabeth  Stein- 
man,  Stella  Jean  Steckley; 
brother  and  sisters:  Fred 
Yoder,  Beulah  Hennrich,  Mar- 
jorie  Wideman;  7  grandchil- 
dren, 11  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Peter  Steck- 
ley (husband)  and  Gretchen 
Mae  Federspiel  (daughter). 
Funeral:  Jan.  18,  Clarence 
Center-Akron  Mennonite 
Church,  by  W.  Roy  Walls. 
Burial:  Good  Cemetery. 
Steinly,  Elverda  L.  Freed,  90, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Born:  Nov.  25, 
1904,  Telford,  Pa.,  to  Abram 
and  Hannah  Landis  Freed. 
Died:  Jan.  19,  1995,  Souder- 
ton, Pa.  Survivors — children: 
Franklin  W.,  George  A.,  Stan- 
ley F.,  Abram  P.,  Robert  G., 
and  Ernest  R.  Clemens,  Eliza- 
beth Zendt,  Doris  J.  Landes, 
Miriam  L.  Brunstetter,  Susie 
V.  Derstine,  Verna  R.  Geiser; 
sister:  Miriam  Musselman; 
stepchildren:  Wayne  Steinly, 
Dorothy  Dayton,  Mary  Cassel, 
Kathryn  Heebner,  Betty  Mele; 
41  grandchildren,  46  great- 
grandchildren, 29  stepgrand- 
children,  45  step-great-grand- 
children, 7  step-great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Clarence  Steinly  (second 
husband)  and  Frank  T.  Clem- 


Volunteers  begin  assignments.  Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM) — 
Six  Voluntary  Service  workers  began  assignments  in  the 
U.S.  following  a  Jan.  9-16  orientation  at  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  headquarters  here.  Pictured  are  (left  to  right): 


Front  row:  Rachelle  Den- 
linger,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  to 
Mashulaville,  Miss.;  Anne 
Kelley,  Trappe,  Pa.,  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  Ruben  Joseph, 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Back  row:  Kenneth  Smith, 
Washington,  D.C,  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C;  Sarah  Murch, 
Odessa,  N.Y.,  to  San  Antonio, 
Tex.;  Jo  Dee  Beck,  Wauseon. 
Ohio,  to  Tucson,  Ariz. 


ens  (first  husband).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Jan.  24,  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Gerald 
A.  Clemmer  and  Wallace  C. 
Jantz. 

Ulrich,  John  A.,  71,  Roanoke, 
111.  Born:  July  5,  1923,  Shel- 
byville,  111.,  to  Andrew  J.  and 
Ella  Unzicker  Ulrich.  Died: 
Dec.  14,  1994,  Roanoke,  111. 
Survivors — wife:  Erma  Hos- 
tetler Ulrich;  daughters:  Ar- 
lene  Roemersberger,  Mary 
Kay  Blosser;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Earl,  Elmer,  Elton,  Milo, 
Emanuel,  Dave,  Esther,  Mary 
Kipp;  6  grandchildren.  Con- 
gregational membership:  Caz- 
enovia  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral:  Dec.  17,  Metamora 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Dennis 
Kennell  and  Noah  Helmuth. 
Burial:  Roanoke  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Florence  I.  Troyer, 
85,  Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  March 
30,  1909,  Miami  County,  Ind., 
to  Emanuel  and  Mazie  Ken- 
dall Troyer.  Died:  Jan.  27, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— stepdaughter:  Elnora 
Voth;  foster  daughter:  Doris 
Rupright;  brother  and  sisters: 
Paul  K.  Troyer,  Eva  Osborne, 
Pauline  Myers,  Esther  Som- 
mers, Helen  Slabaugh;  6  step- 
grandchildren,  7  step-great- 
grandchildren, 4  foster  grand- 
children, 6  foster  great- 
grandchildren, one  step- 
great-great-grandchild.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Norman  P. 
Weaver  (husband).  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Water- 
ford  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: Jan.  31,  Goshen,  Ind., 
by  Lloyd  L.  Miller,  Willis  L. 
Breckbill,  and  Lee  Miller. 
Burial:  Mast  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Ivan  V.,  80,  Nappanee, 
Ind.  Born:  Feb.  20,  1914, 
Kosciusko  County,  Ind.,  to 
Valentine  D.  and  Sarah  Troy- 
er Yoder.  Died:  Jan.  18,  1995. 
Survivors — sisters:  Iva  Burk- 
holder,  Fannie  Stull,  Alma 
Stoltzfus.  Funeral:  Jan.  21, 
North  Main  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ken  Bontreger. 
Burial:  Union  Center  Ceme- 
tery. 

Young,  James  Robert,  83. 

Born:  May  14,  1911,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  to  Clyde  and  Delia 
Frankhouser  Young.  Died: 
Jan.  19,  1995,  Mifflintown, 
Pa.  Survivors — children:  Wen- 
dell J.,  Wilda  Kanagy;  brother 
and  sister:  Jesse  B.,  Charlotte 
Powell;  4  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild.  Predeceased 
by:  Frances  C.  Zook  Young 
(wife).  Funeral:  Jan.  21, 
Rockville  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Harold  Sharp  and  Elam 
Glick.  Burial:  Allensville 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 
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How  not  to  get  stuck  in  Leviticus 


I  can't  quite  remember  when  I  first  read 
through  the  entire  Bible — chronologically,  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation.  I  do  know  I  did  it  more 
as  a  challenge  than  because  I  expected  to  get 
anything  out  of  it. 

You  know  the  challenge:  Christians  are  peo- 
ple of  the  Book.  I  am  a  Christian.  Therefore,  I 
should  read  the  Bible,  word  by  word,  from  be- 
ginning to  end. 

I  made  it.  I  don't  recall  that  it  was  a  particu- 
larly pleasant  experience.  My  first  obstacles 
were  those  impossible  laws  nobody  follows  from 
Exodus  through  Numbers.  Then,  after  I  got 
past  the  bloody  wars  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  I 
read  what  seemed  like  endless  tirades  by  the 
prophets,  both  major  and  minor. 

The  Gospels  I  found  relatively  easy  going  but 
too  short.  That's  because  they  led  right  into  the 
writings  of  the  apostle  Paul  with  his  long  para- 
graphs and  convoluted  sentences.  The  end,  of 
course,  came  with  Revelation,  still  a  rather  ob- 
scure book  for  me. 

What  a  relief:  I  had  made  it.  I  remember  feel- 
ing somewhat  like  a  runner  after  a  marathon  or 
a  bicyclist  finishing  a  century:  the  euphoria  of 
reaching  the  goal  had  a  way  of  diminishing  the 
pain  of  getting  there. 

My  only  other  attempt  at  systematically 
reading  through  the  whole  Bible  came  a  couple 
of  years  back.  This  time  I  didn't  read  consecu- 
tively but  skipped  around,  balancing  "hard" 
books  with  "easy"  ones.  Even  so,  some  of  the 
last  I  got  through  were  the  infamous  three  in 
the  Pentateuch — Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Num- 
bers. 

Let's  face  it.  Bible  reading  is  difficult,  par- 
ticularly if  you're  going  to  go  through  it  all.  It  is 
time  we  Christians  said  that  to  each  other.  Fur- 
ther, if  we're  honest,  most  of  us  would  also  have 
to  admit  we  spend  very  little  time  with  the  Bi- 
ble. Unless  we're  pastors  preparing  sermons. 
Or  Sunday  school  teachers  getting  ready  for 
next  week's  lesson. 

Once  we  tell  each  other  how  difficult  Bible 
reading  is  for  us,  then  perhaps  we  can  also  ad- 
mit to  each  other  that  we  need  help.  We  need 
support  and  incentives  to  keep  us  reading  so 
the  Bible  becomes  an  important  part  of  our 
Christian  lives. 


One  kind  of  support  can  be  a  congregational 
reading  plan  such  as  the  one  Larry  Augsburger 
reports  from  his  church  (see  page  1).  I  found  it 
most  helpful  when  my  own  community  of  be- 
lievers went  through  a  similar  plan  to  read 
through  the  New  Testament  a  year  ago. 

For  one  thing,  when  my  reading  bogged 
down,  as  it  always  does  somewhere  for  me,  I 
knew  that  I  had  made  a  commitment  to  read 
through  the  whole  New  Testament;  if  my  word 
was  good  for  anything,  I  had  to  keep  reading. 
What  also  kept  me  going  was  knowing  others  in 
my  congregation  were  reading  with  goals  simi- 
lar to  mine. 

Other  tools  I've  found  helpful  are  new  trans- 
lations. A  recent  one  of  the  New  Testament  I 
find  invigorating  is  The  Message  by  Eugene 
Peterson  (NavPress,  1993).  I  get  new  ideas 
reading  Bible  stories,  letters,  and  sermons  in  a 
contemporary  idiom.  While  I  would  not  use  it 
for  serious  study,  The  Message  has  made  daily 
Bible  reading  more  enjoyable  and  understand- 
able for  me. 

My  most  recent  help  for  Bible  reading 
comes  from  Tony  Campolo  in  his  new 
book,  Carpe  Diem  (Word,  1994).  Writes 
Campolo:  "I  personally  find  that  spending  some 
time  each  day  in  the  four  Gospels  is  absolutely 
essential  as  I  seek  to  let  the  mind  of  Christ  per- 
meate my  heart  and  mind." 

So  I've  tried  it — reading  a  chapter  from  either 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  or  John — in  addition  to 
any  other  book  I  may  be  reading  (Ezekiel  for 
me  right  now).  And  Campolo  is  right.  Reading 
at  least  one  chapter  a  day  about  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  has  a  way  of  focusing  atten- 
tion on  one's  Lord  and  Master. 

I  find  I'm  constantly  getting  new  insights  and 
new  ideas  about  how  Jesus  wants  me  to  live  as 
a  disciple  as  I  read  about  his  life  and  words 
every  day.  Following  this  plan  hasn't  made  life 
any  easier,  but  the  difficulty  now  is  less  with 
the  reading  and  more  with  the  application. 

Reading  a  chapter  a  day  from  the  Gospels 
also  gives  me  something  to  look  forward  to 
when  I'm  in  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  Bi- 
ble. It's  an  important  way  for  me  to  keep  from 
getting  bogged  down  in  Leviticus. — jlp 
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Neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left 

We  must  remember  that  'Christian'  is  a 
noun,  not  an  adjective.  To  consider  one- 
self a  Christian  liberal  is  as  much  an  ox- 
ymoron as  to  be  a  Christian  conservative. 


When  Joshua  was  "old  and  well  advanced 
in  years,"  he  summoned  all  Israel 
together  and  called  them  to  spiritual 
renewal.  In  that  call,  Joshua  counseled  the 
people  "to  observe  and  do  all  that  is  written  in 
the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  turning  aside 
from  it  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left" 
(Josh.  23:6). 

That  counsel  from  Joshua  is  most  appropri- 
ate for  us  today,  especially  for  those  in  the 
Anabaptist  tradition  who  profess  to  follow 

 .   Jesus  in  a  radical  way.  The  pressure  is  on  us  to 

ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  move,  sometimes  to  the  left  (liberal)  and 

  sometimes  to  the  right  (conservative). 

So  what  if  there  Indeed,  if  we  take  seriously  the  life  and 

.  teachings  of  Jesus,  the  world  will  sometimes 

were  no  Amish  8     see  us  as  liberal.  At  other  times  we  will  appear 

to  be  conservative. 

'Culture  wars'  paralleled  But  we  must  remember  that  the  word  Chris- 

in  Jesus'  day,  author  says  9     tian  is  Primarily  a  noun,  not  an  adjective!  As 

an  adjective,  Christian  is  too  often  used  to 
i%/rr^  4-    c                i      i  •  bless  countries,  programs,  systems,  and 

MCC  to  focus  on  healing,  positions  that  are  far  from  Jesus'  way.  From 

reconciliation  in  Rwanda  10     this  perspective,  "Christian  liberal"  is  as  much 


by 

Paul  M. 
Lederach 


Christians  should  view  issues  from  Jesus9 
perspective  and  address  them  with  his 
spirit.  This  means  they  avoid  all  corro- 
sive rhetoric  and  uncharitable  agendas. 

an  oxymoron  as  "Christian  conservative." 

Christians  should  attempt  to  view  issues 
from  Jesus'  perspective  and  to  address  them  in 
his  spirit.  This  means  that  at  all  costs  we  avoid 
the  corrosive  rhetoric  and  the  uncharitable 
agendas  of  both  the  left  and  right. 

My  Christian  walk  has  led  me  down  a  path 
that  defies  the  liberal  and  conservative  labels. 
For  example: 

Racism.  To  follow  Jesus  is  not  easy.  Given 
the  decade  or  the  political  climate,  Jesus' 
ways  are  often  misunderstood.  When 
supporting  civil  rights  for  African- Americans 
and  opposing  segregation  in  an  earlier  decade, 
I  was  considered  liberal  both  socially  and 
theologically. 

War.  I  opposed  the  Vietnam  War.  In  that 
decade,  this  position  was  considered  liberal. 
More  recently  I  opposed  the  Gulf  War,  even 
when  waged  in  the  days  of  a  conservative 
president  and  when  it  seemed  popular  among 
church  people  who  had  an  Israel-centered 
eschatology. 

Capital  punishment.  Through  the  years  I 
have  opposed  capital  punishment.  This,  too, 
has  been  labeled  liberal,  even  by  some  within 
the  Mennonite  Church.  Yet  in  1556,  Menno 
Simons  wrote,  "If  the  transgressor  should  .  .  . 
be  reborn  of  [God]  he  would  then  be  a  chosen 
saint  and  child  of  God,  a  fellow  partaker  of 
grace  ...  for  such  a  one  to  be  hanged  .  .  .  placed 
on  the  stake  ...  by  another  Christian  .  .  .  would 
look  somewhat  strange  and  unbecoming  in  the 
light  of  the  compassionate  .  .  .  example  of 
Christ.  ...  If  [the  transgressor]  remains 
unrepentant,  one  would  unmercifully  rob  him 
of  the  time  of  repentance." 

Gun  control.  I  have  supported  the  control  of 
hand  guns  and  automatic  weapons  because  I 
believe  that  all  too  often  these  guns  are  used, 
not  for  killing  animals  in  what  is  called  "sport," 
but  for  killing  and  maiming  humans  in  acts  of 
aggression  or  self-protection.  My  position  grows 
out  of  the  perceptions  that  Jesus  rejected  not 
only  violence  and  killing  but  also  their 
weapons.  In  this  I  am  considered  liberal. 

The  U.S.  conservative  position  of  opposing 
gun  control  has  its  rise,  however,  not  in  the 
Bible  but  in  another  document:  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. Here,  it  is  said,  provision  is  made  for 
a  militia  which  allows  citizens  a  constitutional 
right  to  bear  arms. 

The  result  today  is  a  violent  "militia,"  with 
children  shooting  children,  high  schools  held 
hostage,  and  motorists  killing  motorists  on  the 


freeways.  According  to  a  Public  Broadcasting 
System  report,  13  children  are  killed  daily  and 
30  are  injured  each  day  by  guns  in  the  United 
States.  This  issue,  more  clearly  than  most, 
focuses  on  the  issue  of  which  document  believ- 
ers follow:  the  Bible  or  a  constitution. 

Abortion.  Now  a  strange  thing  happens: 
since  I  oppose  abortion,  I  am  considered  a  con- 
servative. If  I  speak  out  against  abortion,  then 
I  am  accused  by  some  of  imposing  my  morality 
upon  others. 

This  is  an  emotionally  charged  issue  for  both 
left  and  right.  However,  followers  of  Jesus  must 
deal  with  abortion  in  ways  that  reflect  both  his 
value  of  human  life  and  his  spirit. 

Sexual  misconduct.  One  way  to  deal  with 
abortion  is  to  focus  on  the  sexual  morality  that 
following  Jesus  requires.  The  failure  of  Chris- 
tians to  be  forthright  about  sexual  morality 
also  contributes  to  the  abortion  crisis.  Follow- 
ers of  Jesus  must  vigorously  reaffirm  the 
biblical  stance  that  extramarital  sex  is  a  sin. 

In  Paul's  earliest  letter  to  a  young  church  in 
an  immoral  and  idolatrous  city,  he  wrote,  "This 
is  the  will  of  God,  your  sanctification:  that  you 
abstain  from  immorality,  that  each  one  of  you 
know  how  to  take  a  wife  for  himself  in  holiness 
and  honor,  not  in  the  passion  of  lust  like 
heathen  who  do  not  know  God"  (1  Thess.  4:3-5). 

Marriage.  Believers  must  assert  again  that 
Jesus  taught  faithfulness  in  marriage  and  the 
permanence  of  marriage.  Marriage,  therefore, 
is  not  primarily  romance;  rather,  it  is  commit- 
ment! The  notion  that  people  marry  for  love 
and  stay  married  as  long  as  there  is  love  is  both 

Consistency  means  following 
the  teachings  and  example  of 
Jesus.  It  means  not  embracing 
either  a  conservative  (right)  or 
a  liberal  (left)  political  party. 

a  delusion  and  a  lie.  Marriage  is  commitment. 
It  is  in  commitment  that  love  is  cultivated  and 
in  commitment  love  grows  and  is  sustained. 

Further,  we  must  do  more  to  help  married 
couples  maintain  faithful  relationships  within 
their  marriage  with  the  understanding  that 
marriage  is  for  life.  Adultery  and  divorce  are 
sin.  When  there  are  children,  we  are  committed 
to  the  principle  that  most  children  are  better 
off  with  two  parents. 
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Apart  from  serious  work  in  the  areas  of  het- 
erosexual morality  and  marriage,  there  is  little 
use  in  wringing  our  hands  about  deadbeat  dads 
and  unwed  mothers.  These  are  signs  of  failed 
relationships.  Confused  and  polite  silence  is  no 
longer  an  appropriate  response  for  Jesus' 
followers. 

Homosexuality.  How  followers  of  Jesus 
relate  to  persons  with  homosexual  desires  and 
those  who  engage  in  homosexual  activities 
presents  a  dilemma.  On  one  hand,  the  Jesus 
way  is  to  treat  all  persons  as  loved  by  God  and 
to  recognize  that  many  homosexuals  are 
capable,  competent,  gifted  people  contributing 
to  society.  On  the  other  hand,  the  biblical 
materials  are  consistent  in  their  witness  that 
homosexual  activity  (along  with  heterosexual 
activity  outside  of  marriage)  is  sin. 

I  believe  Christians  will  extend  to  these 
persons  the  respect  due  all  humans.  It  is  ur- 
gent that  congregations  seek  ways  to  welcome 
these  people  while  not  condoning  their  behav- 
ior. Following  the  example  of  Jesus,  the  church 
will  seek  to  provide  a  safe,  spiritual  haven  with 
the  hope  of  bringing  healing. 

Politics.  In  this  decade,  many  are  confus- 
ing a  political  agenda  with  following 
Jesus.  This  happens  when  well-known 
religious  leaders  preach  a  political  agenda.  To 
oversimplify,  a  liberal  political  agenda  focuses 
on  public  morality — what  society  should  do 
because  it  is  right.  A  conservative  political 
agenda  dwells  on  private  morality — what 
individuals  should  or  should  not  do  because  it 
is  right  or  wrong.  Thus  a  liberal  political 
agenda  encourages  government  to  take 
initiatives  to  correct  social  ills.  A  conservative 
political  agenda  wants  government  "off  its 
back"  and  wants  initiatives  to  be  taken  in  the 
private  sector. 

The  problem  with  both  political  agendas  is 
that  we  live  in  a  fallen  society.  Consequently, 
what  government  does  is  often  bumbling,  inept, 
and  riddled  with  greed.  At  the  same  time,  the 
private  sector  is  also  fallen,  insensitive  to 
human  need,  and  motivated  by  greed.  Mind- 
less, irresponsible  bureaucracies  thrive  in  both 
the  governmental  and  the  private  sector. 

Nowhere  has  this  been  more  clearly  seen 
than  in  the  current  debates  in  the  U.S.  over 
health  care.  During  the  days  of  clashing 
political  agendas,  few  championed  the  cause  of 
the  poor,  of  those  outside  the  current  health 
care  system,  of  those  with  preexisting  condi- 
tions, of  those  without  jobs  and  consequently  no 


health  insurance,  and  of  those  whose  health 
care  is  either  rationed  or  unavailable  apart 
from  an  emergency  room. 

As  a  follower  of  Jesus,  my  spirit  was  vexed  by 
the  talk  shows,  the  distorted  half-truths  of  TV 
ads,  and  the  unrelenting  criticism  of  the  U.S. 
president  as  attempts  were  made  to  keep  the 
country  from  thinking  thoughts  of  compassion 
and  care  for  the  37  million  without  adequate 
health  coverage. 

Joshua  counseled  his  people  to  turn  "neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left .  .  .  but  hold  fast  to 
the  Lord  your  God."  How  can  we  put  these 
words  into  practice  today?  We  need  to  see  again 
the  Jesus  portrayed  in  the  Gospels  and  pro- 
claimed by  Paul: 

•  Jesus  called  us  to  love  God,  to  love  neigh- 
bor (Mark  12:29-31),  and  to  love  the  enemy 
(Matt.  5:43-44;  Luke  6:27).  He  opposed  not  only 
killing  but  also  anger  and  insults  (Matt.  5:22). 

•  Jesus  healed  the  sick,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
regardless  of  background. 

•  Jesus  was  outspoken  in  dealing  with 
sexual  immorality  (Matt.  5:27-28).  He  taught 
the  permanence  of  marriage  (Matt.  5:32).  He 
was  concerned  for  children  (Luke  18:15-16).  He 
offended  religious  leaders  by  caring  for  the 
sexual  outcast  (Luke  7:36-50;  John  8:3-11).  He 
ate  freely  with  the  politically  incorrect  (Luke 
5:29-32;  15:1-2;  19:2-9). 

•  Jesus  called  the  poor  blessed  (Luke  6:20). 
He  warned  the  rich  that  when  wealth  and 
security  become  the  abiding  concerns  of  life, 
getting  into  heaven  was  as  likely  as  a  camel 
going  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  (Luke  18:18- 
25). 

•  Jesus  was  withering  in  his  condemnation 
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The  problem  with  all  political  agendas 
is  that  we  are  a  fallen  society.  Thus  both 
government  and  the  private  sector  can 
be  inept  and  insensitive  to  human  need. 


of  those  who  made  a  public  display  of  piety.  He 
called  those  who  used  piety  to  gain  power  and 
position  a  "brood  of  vipers"  (Matt.  23:2-33).  He 
criticized  those  who  used  Scriptures  for  their 
own  purposes  and  who  claimed  to  have  the 
only  correct  interpretation  (John  5:30-47). 

•  Jesus  lived  in  a  patriarchal  society  in 
which  women  were  second-class  citizens.  But 
he  mystified  his  disciples  by  the  place  and  posi- 
tion women  filled  in  his  ministry  (Luke  8:2-3). 
Not  only  were  the  women  at  his  cross  (Luke 
23:49),  but  Mary  Magdalene  also  became  the 
apostle  to  the  apostles  as  she  announced  to 
them  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  (John  20:1-18). 

•  Jesus  refused  the  temptation  to  pursue 
temporal  or  political  power.  He  rejected  politi- 
cal powers  in  the  days  of  his  temptation  in  the 
wilderness  (Luke  4:1-13)  and  later  when  the 
people  wanted  to  make  him  king  (John  6:14- 
15).  He  became  a  servant,  obedient  unto  death 
(Phil.  2:7-8). 

Our  Lord  was  constantly  caught  between 
the  ways  and  visions  of  those  on  the 
right  and  those  on  the  left.  If  he  were  to 
come  back  today,  it's  hard  to  believe  that  many 
who  utter  his  name  in  various  moral  coalitions 
would  be  his  apostles.  Rather,  those  who  use 
his  name  for  their  own  agendas — to  achieve 
political  power  and  to  amass  wealth  through 
nonprofit  corporations  and  broadcasting 
networks — would  likely  be  the  modern  kin  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 

Today  believers  must  seek  to  follow  Jesus 
without  letting  the  current  liberal  and  conser- 
vative political  agendas  cloud  their  vision.  In 
the  past,  following  Jesus  led  to  misunderstand- 
ing, rejection,  and  hostility. 

If  pejorative  labels  are  applied  to  us,  such  as 
"ditto-head  conservative"  or  "knee-jerk  liberal," 
take  courage.  Consistency  is  in  following  the 
teachings  and  example  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  in 
embracing  a  conservative  (right)  or  a  liberal 
(left)  agenda,  nor  in  identifying  with  a  political 
party! 

Today  the  prayer  our  Lord  taught  us  to  pray 
takes  on  new  urgency:  "Thy  kingdom  come,  thy 
will  be  done,  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Paul  M.  Lederach,  Souderton,  Pa.,  currently 
serves  as  chair  of  overseers  of  Franconia  Men- 
nonite  Conference.  He  recently  celebrated  50 
years  of  ordination  as  a  minister  in  the  Menno- 
nite  Church.  Paul  and  his  wife,  Mary,  attend 
the  Norristown  (Pa.)  New  Life  Mennonite 
Church. 


"And  all  of  us,  with  unveiled 
faces,  seeing  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  as  though  reflected  in  a 
mirror,  are  being  transformed 
into  the  same  image  from  one 
degree  of  glory  to  another. " 
—2  Corinthians  3:18a,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


We  write  to  affirm  you  for  rais- 
ing the  issue  of  pornography 
and  sexual  addiction  in  the 
Jan.  10  issue.  The  pain  suffered  by  the 
author  of  Some  Things  We  Just  Don't 
Talk  About  touched  us.  It  also  causes 
us  to  reflect. 

As  men,  we  know  that  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  her  husband  succumbed 
are  real.  We  know  because  we  have 
experienced  various  kinds  of  sexual 
temptations  ourselves. 

We  appreciate  this  article  and  your 
editorial,  Now  Is  the  Time  for  Men  to 
Start  Talking,  because  they  call  us  to 
face  the  reality  of  sexual  temptation 
and  its  potential  for  causing  great 
hurt.  But  more,  they  call  us  to  open  a 
conversation  with  one  another  about 
how  we  understand  and  deal  with  our 
sexual  feelings.  We  hope  this  article 
and  editorial  will  encourage  us  as 
Christians  to  find  ways  to  speak  openly 
about  our  sexual  feelings  and  behavior 
in  some  Christian  context,  for  keeping 
them  hidden  often  invites  evil  to  in- 
vade what  is  created  good. 

Perhaps  for  many  of  us,  bringing 
sexuality  into  the  light  can  happen  in 
small,  safe  circles.  Here  we  can  be  both 
honest  about  our  sexuality  and  firm  in 
our  commitment  to  follow  God's  spirit, 
which  wants  to  redeem  this  part  of  our 
lives  also. 

We  sense  the  need  for  this  kind  of 
conversation  first  for  groups  of  men. 
We  believe  that  talking  together  in  this 
spirit  is  a  key  to  defusing  the  explo- 
sive, destructive  potential  of  sexual 
energy  and  to  harnessing  its  enormous 
power  so  that  it  will  enrich  our  lives 
and  those  of  the  people  we  love. 

With  thanks,  with  prayers  for  those 
who  suffer  silently  from  sexual  addic- 
tions and  from  the  sexual  addictions  of 
others,  and  with  hope  that  the  light 
will  brighten  this  part  of  our  lives. 
Gerald  Good,  Ted  Koontz, 
Willard  Krabill,  James  Lapp, 
Clare  Schumm,  Everett  Thomas, 
Don  Yost 
Elkhart  &  Goshen,  Ind. 

In  Some  Things  We  Just  Don't 
Talk  About  (Jan.  10),  the  editor 
chose  to  emphasize  this  statement: 
"Statistics  say  a  quarter  of  the  men  in 
church  on  Sunday  morning  could  have 
been  unfaithful  in  some  form.  Or  at 
least  struggle  with  temptations  in  this 
area." 

If  we  are  guilty  for  what  we  could  do 


as  if  we  had  done  it,  we  could  also  say 
that  a  quarter  of  men  could  have 
robbed  a  bank.  When  we  throw  in  the 
struggle  with  temptation,  we  really 
create  a  problem.  My  observations 
would  tell  me  that  100  percent  of  the 
population  both  in  and  out  of  church 
are  both  capable  of  and  at  some  time 
tempted  by  sexual  sin. 

I  understand  the  author's  need  for 
her  perspective.  However,  excluding 
the  homosexual  population,  of  those 
men  who  are  guilty  of  actual  infidelity, 
how  many  of  them  accomplished  this 
without  a  woman?  The  first  account  of 
sexual  harassment  was  perpetrated  by 
a  woman,  Potiphar's  wife,  with  Joseph 
as  her  victim.  A  female  business  ac- 
quaintance is  attending  a  Christian  12- 
step  program  to  overcome  sexual  ad- 
diction. Sexual  temptation  is  common 
to  all. 

This  issue  needs  to  be  addressed  in  a 
balanced  manner.  Men  are  as  honor- 
able as  women.  It  has  come  to  the 
point  that  to  be  a  Protestant  heterosex- 
ual white  male  is  something  to  be 
ashamed  of.  I  don't  like  that.  I'm  glad 
God  made  me  who  I  am.  I  am  also  glad 
that  God  sent  Jesus  to  be  the  Savior 
for  my  sisters  and  brothers  and  for  me. 

Stephen  E.  Roth 

Canby,  Ore. 

Last  Sunday  someone  who  knows 
me  very  well  whispered  that  she 
thought  I  might  have  written 
Some  Things  We  Just  Don't  Talk 
About  (Jan.  10).  As  I  read  that  article, 
I  was  stunned  and  felt  familiar  pain  of 
an  old  wound.  My  story  is  older,  but 
perhaps  there  is  benefit  to  telling  it. 

Two  years  ago  I  returned  to  the 
church.  My  absence  required  some 
explanation  as  people  questioned  me 
about  what  had  happened  to  us. 

"Us"  was  a  family  that  originated 
with  a  popular  campus  leader  at  one  of 
our  colleges  marrying  the  daughter  of 
a  church  leader.  As  our  family  grew, 
we  became  active  in  church  music, 
Sunday  school  teaching,  youth  leader- 
ship, and  church  service  abroad. 

All  this  would  have  been  the  story  of 
our  lives,  except  for  one  fact:  my  hus- 
band met  Jesus.  This  should  have  been 
good  news,  but  it  spelled  the  end  of  our 
"perfect"  family. 

My  husband's  desperate  need  for  a 
prayer  partner  led  him  to  share  his 
lifelong  struggle  with  sexual  addic- 
tions. But  his  good  news  was  bad  news 


to  many  who  were  aghast  that  their 
leader  had  betrayed  them.  Our  family 
became  untouchables  overnight.  Our 
bewildered  children  were  cornered  by 
the  curious  but  not  the  caring. 

Soon  we  were  no  longer  attending 
this  church  where  we  felt  like  lepers. 
The  unpardonable  sin  seemed  to  be 
newly  defined  as  the  sexual  sin  of  a 
presumed  saint.  What  followed  was 
alienation  from  friends,  separation 
then  divorce,  and  children  in  pain. 

All  of  us  could  be  permanently  gone 
from  the  church.  Yet  many  years  after 
the  break,  I  reached  out  for  help.  A 
year  later,  one  child  followed,  fitfully. 
The  others  show  tentative  interest. 

Last  week  came  a  miraculous 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  my  small 
group.  My  former  husband  attended  a 
church  for  the  first  time  in  15  years! 

Surely  the  cry  for  help  from  a  fallen 
brother  shouldn't  have  destroyed  a 
family  and  their  faith.  But  it  did. 

Are  we  any  further  along  the  road  to 
forgiving,  helping,  and  healing  today? 

Name  withheld  by  request 

Conference  Leaders  Explore 
Various  Options  for  Work 
with  Differing  Views  on 
Homosexuality  (Jan.  17).  We  are 
dismayed  and  deeply  concerned  that 
our  church  would  consider  approving, 
or  in  any  way  accepting,  any  practice 
the  Bible  calls  sin.  Yes,  we  believe  a 
Christian  may  have  a  temptation 
(orientation)  toward  homosexuality, 
and  homosexuality  may  be  deeply 
rooted  in  the  personality.  Christians 
struggle  with  all  sorts  of  temptations 
that  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  personali- 
ty— anger,  addictions,  heterosexual 
lust,  and  on  and  on.  No  matter  what 
our  particular  temptations,  we  must 
practice  self-control  and  trust  God  to 
give  us  victory.  Self-control  is  a  fruit 
produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life 
of  a  true  Christian. 

Trying  to  decide  whether  to  accept 
any  practice  which  the  Bible  calls  sin 
goes  way  beyond  the  act  itself.  There 
are  likely  accompanying  attitudes  of 
hopelessness  and  unbelief  which  call 
into  question  the  truth  of  the  word  of 
God  and  thwart  the  power  of  God  to 
forgive,  save,  and  deliver.  If  the  Bible 
is  not  true  and  God  cannot  deliver, 
there  is  no  reason  for  church  and 
Christianity  is  void.  But  there  is  hope. 
See  1  Corinthians  6:9-11. 

We  attended  a  seminar  session  at 
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Oregon  91  called  "Congregational 
Ministry  with  Same-Sex  Oriented 
People  and  Their  Families."  It  was  led 
by  someone  from  a  congregation  that 
accepts  practicing  homosexuals.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  discussion  period,  the 
leader  informed  the  group  that  Scrip- 
ture was  not  to  be  the  basis  for  the 
discussion.  That  should  tell  us  all  we 
need  to  know — regardless  of  the  issue. 

We  ask  our  leaders  to  please  stand 
firm  on  the  truth  of  God's  word  while 
at  the  same  time  extending  grace, 
forgiveness,  and  help  toward  victory  to 
all  who  desire  to  be  submissive  to 
God's  word  and  conformed  to  God's 
will.  That  is  the  very  heart  of  what 
church  is  all  about. 

Milton  and  Mary  Ethel  Heatwole 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

After  reading  two  letters  in  the 
January  17  issue  which  support 
the  U.S.  Republican  Party  agen- 
da, I  decided  I  must  also  address  some 
of  these  issues  as  one  who  voted  with 
the  minority. 

We  Christians  must  not  operate  as 
our  government  does.  Throughout  his- 
tory God's  will  has  not  always  agreed 
with  the  majority  opinion,  nor  does 
God  always  today.  Many  times  God's 
prophets  are  in  the  minority. 

I'm  puzzled  why  most  Christians 
oppose  health  care  reform.  Do  we  not 
care  about  the  millions  without  health 
care  coverage?  Jesus  always  seemed  to 
work  for  the  poor  and  powerless  in  this 
world;  should  we  not  also? 

There  is,  no  doubt,  much  need  for 
welfare  reform  in  our  country.  But  can 
a  pacifist  Mennonite  agree  on  deep 
cuts  in  welfare  and  not  say  anything 
about  military  spending? 

On  the  school  prayer  amendment,  do 
we  know  what  we  are  asking  for?  Vol- 
untary prayer  is  lawful  now!  Is  not  this 
proposed  prayer  one  "to  be  seen  of 
men"  as  Jesus  taught  against  in  Mat- 
thew 6:5? 

I  too  believe  our  government  needs 
to  hear  our  voice.  And  although  we 
probably  will  never  agree  on  every- 
thing, we  have  much  common  ground. 
But  we  need  to  discuss  the  issues  in 
light  of  Jesus'  teaching  and  in  light  of 
the  truth  of  what's  really  happening  in 
our  world.  Let's  not  be  misled  by  those 
who  use  fear  and  our  emotions  to 
influence  us. 

Dale  Swartzendruber 
Wayland,  Iowa 


May  I  present  an  alternate  per- 
spective on  gossip  as  discussed 
in  J  Heard  It  Through  the 
Grapevine  (Jan.  24)?  Kathleen  Norris 
says  that  "gossip  well  done  can  be  a 
holy  thing."  I  believe  that  when  it  is 
well  done,  it  is  not  gossip  at  all  but 
open  and  direct  communication. 

I  would  agree  that  the  grapevine  is 
alive  and  well  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  It  is  a  peculiar  part  of  our 
culture,  but  remains  a  conundrum, 
contrary  to  a  theology  of  peace  and 
reconciliation. 

The  nature  of  gossip  is  to  circumvent 
the  person.  It  does  not  require  the 
objectivity  of  face-to-face  communica- 
tion but  promotes  novelty  and 
embellishment.  Gossip  is  not  the 
genuine  article,  only  a  shadow  of  what 
was  once,  perhaps,  a  kernel  of  truth. 

Sadly,  gossip  has  the  ability  to  elicit 
genuine  feelings  of  concern,  yet  it 
pretends  that  "knowledge  of  is  the 
same  as  "ministry  to."  Genuine  concern 
should  motivate  us  as  followers  of 
Jesus  to  minister  in  tangible,  face-to- 
face  ways.  We  are  urged  to  speak  and 
act  against  injustice  and  seek  reconcili- 
ation. Otherwise,  participating  in 
gossip  reduces  us  to  being  voyeurs  of 
information  and  private  matters  that 
are  none  of  our  business. 

Grapevine  serves  as  a  very  descrip- 
tive metaphor,  for  the  source  of  gossip 
is  often  hidden  in  gnarled  misinforma- 
tion. Victims  of  gossip  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  determine  who  is  at  the 
root  as  they  make  a  desperate  attempt 
to  rescue  their  human  and  spiritual 
well-being. 

If  by  chance  the  grapevine  provides 
an  opportunity  to  minister,  we  must 
not  be  slow  to  respond  with  acts  of 
caring.  In  the  absence  of  a  caring  rela- 
tionship, information  is  reduced  to  gos- 
sip, and  gossip  is  a  conspiracy,  a  be- 
trayal of  trust,  a  violation  of  privacy. 
Joanne  Brubacher 
Elmira,  Ont. 

Your  editorial,  /  Heard  It 
Through  the  Grapevine  (Jan. 
24),  was  confusing  to  me.  I 
wonder  if  you  are  really  concerned 
about  gossip  or  camouflaging  the  real 
issue.  If  you  are  concerned  about 
gossip,  aren't  you  also  contributing  to 
gossip,  since  you  mention  one  fact  (the 
death  of  Marlin  Miller)  and  one  rumor 
(congregations  getting  kicked  out  of 
conference)? 


Our  revised  confession  of  faith  says: 
"We  believe  that  the  practice  of  disci- 
pline in  the  church  is  a  sign  of  God's 
offer  of  forgiveness  and  transforming 
grace  to  believers  who  are  moving 
away  from  faithful  discipleship  or  who 
have  been  overtaken  by  sin.  Discipline 
is  intended  to  liberate  erring  brothers 
and  sisters  from  sin,  to  enable  them  to 
return  to  a  right  relationship  with  God, 
and  to  restore  them  to  fellowship  in  the 
church"  (Article  14). 

Our  Mennonite  teaching  has  been 
that  persons  have  excluded  or  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  church  by  sin, 
and  the  church  needs  to  also  acknowl- 
edge that  fact  because  of  love  for  all  in- 
volved. I  believe  that  is  according  to 
the  fact  of  Scripture.  It  is  not  gossip. 

Dean  Swartzendruber 

Garden  City,  Mo. 

I always  look  forward  to  receiving 
Gospel  Herald.  And  I  especially 
appreciated  the  letter  by  D.  Lowell 
Nissley  (Jan.  24).  I  agree  100  percent 
with  him. 

Andy  Nafziger 
Bally,  Pa. 

I strongly  disagree  with  some  points 
of  the  letter  by  D.  Lowell  Nissley 
(Jan.  24).  For  example,  he  says  that 
"so  many  conservative  Christians  seem 
to  be  so  politically  mean-spirited."  This 
is,  of  course,  true;  however,  there  are 
just  as  many  conservative  Christians 
who  are  not  mean-spirited.  There  are 
many  liberal  Christians  who  are  also 
mean-spirited.  This  statement  can 
apply  to  all  ranges  of  the  political 
spectrum. 

Why  is  there  a  perception  that  politi- 
cians who  wish  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  military  therefore  wish  to  go  to 
war?  Reality  is  quite  the  opposite.  No 
man  who  sees  war  can  possibly  wish 
for  another. 

Unfortunately,  war  is  sometimes  a 
necessary  evil.  Why  then  increase  the 
military  budget?  The  answer  is  simple. 
Conservatives  have  a  different  view  of 
how  to  ensure  peace.  We  believe  in 
peace  through  the  presence  of  force. 

I  would  strongly  urge  all  readers  not 
to  get  excessively  worked  up  about 
politics.  While  it  is  our  duty  to  vote  for 
what  we  believe  will  better  our  fellow 
man,  whether  liberal  or  conservative, 
we  as  Christians  must  remember  there 
is  a  higher  calling  than  politics.  What 
binds  us  all  together  is  Christ.  Political 
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views  should  not  get  in  the  way  of 
relationships  with  Christian  brothers 
and  sisters. 

Lyle  Beidler 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

I agree  with  the  article,  What  Does 
It  Mean  to  Take  the  Bible  Seri- 
ously? (Jan.  31).  The  author  seems 
to  be  promoting  seriousness  (and 
honesty)  about  the  biblical  message.  I 
would  simply  encourage  the  "literal- 
ists"  to  continue  to  believe  what  the 
Bible  says  about  sin  and  grace  and 
encourage  the  "serious-ists"  to  take 
literally  what  the  Bible  calls  sin. 

The  challenge  lies  with  those  of  us 
who  want  to  be  serious  about  the  re- 
vealed message  of  God  that  we  do  in- 
deed listen  very  intently  and  carefully 
to  the  Spirit  of  God  passed  on  to  us 
through  the  testimony  of  faith,  written 
and  oral.  It  seems  easier  for  the  literal- 
ists  to  do  that,  despite  the  difficulties 
of  interpretation.  The  challenge  to  the 
literalists  is  to  sense  the  Spirit's  mes- 
sage without  falling  into  the  trap  of  the 
Pharisees  to  create  a  legal  system  of 
works.  For  we  are  indeed  saved  by  the 
grace  of  God  through  Christ's  redemp- 
tion and  resurrection  power  of  the 
Spirit. 

Don  D.  Reber 
Goshen,  Ind. 

In  his  letter  (Jan.  31),  Cliff  Kenagy 
implies  that  despite  the  clarity  of 
the  Scriptures  on  the  sinfulness  of 
homosexuality,  he  believes  that  his 
daughter  was  predisposed  to  be  this 
way. 

But  as  I  was  reflecting  on  the  statis- 
tics that  our  local  jail  presently  houses 
110  male  inmates  and  only  three  fe- 
male inmates,  one  could  conclude  that 
there  is  definitely  an  inborn  genetic 
predisposition  in  males  to  commit  mur- 
der, robbery,  theft,  etc.  But  despite  this 
God-given  predisposition,  one  is  not  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  kind  of  sin 
is  okay. 

Likewise,  one  should  not  be  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  homosexuality  is 
okay  because  of  a  God-given  predis- 
position (if  this  is  so). 

George  Berkey 

Pine  City,  N.Y. 

In  response  to  Cliff  Kenagy 's  letter 
(Jan.  31)  in  an  ongoing  discussion 
about  different  views  of  homosex- 
uality: I  have  known  both  Kenagy  and 


A.  J.  Metzler,  to  whom  he  refers,  for 
many  years  as  steadfast  and  faithful 
Christians.  Both  take  the  Bible  seri- 
ously, as  described  in  the  article,  What 
Does  It  Mean  to  Take  the  Bible 
Seriously?  in  the  same  issue.  They  are 
participating  in  an  honest  discussion 
going  on  in  many  places,  and  I  am  glad 
Gospel  Herald  provides  a  forum  for 
such  interchange. 

A  relevant  passage  to  add  to  Kena- 
gy's  quotation  from  the  Bible  is  2  Cor. 
4:6-7.  It  seems  to  me  earthen  vessels 
can  mean  not  only  humankind  itself 
but  its  varied  languages,  which  are  as 
limited  and  as  many-faceted  as  the 
cultures  they  express.  And  yet  it  is 
these  limited  transcultural  messages 
through  which  God  speaks. 

Jesus  made  it  clear  in  his  life  and 
words  which  commandment  was  the 
greatest,  holding  within  it  all  the 
others.  Jesus'  first  commandment  is 
one  nobody  argues  about.  Such  a  point 
of  common  agreement  makes  an  excel- 
lent starting  place. 

It  seems  that  those  showing  most 
love  and  openness  about  the  issue  of 
homosexuality  are  those  who  relate  to 
a  family  member  or  close  friend  with 
such  an  orientation.  There  are  gay  and 
lesbian  people  who  claim  and  live  the 
love  of  God  and  want  to  be  in  fellow- 
ship with  their  church.  Would  they 
have  any  reason  to  lie  or  deceive  about 
this?  If  everyone  with  an  inclination  to 
banish  or  build  "scriptural"  barriers 
could  reach  out  in  genuine  love  to  even 
one  such  person,  not  only  to  speak  but 
to  listen,  I  believe  rifts  and  divisions 
would  be  on  their  way  to  resolution. 

Have  we  any  scriptural  record  of 
Christ  turning  such  a  person  away? 
Can  any  of  us  be  absolutely  sure  we 
have  the  right  and  complete  under- 
standing of  Scripture  in  all  things? 
Most  of  us  have  changed  our  minds 
about  details  of  the  "law"  in  at  least 


one  thing  or  another  during  our  lives 
as  Christians,  alarming  though  the 
thought  may  be.  All  the  while  God 
lovingly  continues  his  work  with 
earthen  vessels. 

Ruth  Eitzen 

Barto,  Pa. 

The  often-used  defense  for  homo- 
sexual practice  that  "the  Creator 
made  me  with  this  inclination 
and  therefore  yielding  to  it  is  accept- 
able" leaves  me  extremely  nervous. 
This  argument  is  a  slippery  slope 
which  says  that  any  inclination  one 
may  have  is  the  work  of  the  Creator; 
therefore  yielding  to  it  is  in  God's  will. 

This  argument  can  also  be  used  by 
anyone  to  justify  any  behavior.  The 
rapist,  the  pedophile,  the  kleptoma- 
niac, the  child  abuser,  the  sadist,  the 
masochist,  the  wife  beater,  the  addict 
to  pornography  all  can  put  up  the  same 
defense  as  the  homosexual. 

Indeed,  any  behavior  whatever  can 
be  justified  by  this  argument:  God 
made  me  this  way;  God  made  me  do  it. 
This  wrecks  the  whole  Christian  faith. 
Lauren  A.  King 
Norwich,  Ohio 

I have  found  another  Mennonite  in  a 
book  I've  read  this  past  year.  He  is 
in  Aritha  Van  Herk's  book,  The 
Tent  Peg.  His  name  is  Milton  from 
Alberta.  Because  the  book  highlights 
the  perception  a  handful  of  men  have 
of  women  in  general  and  of  one  woman 
(the  main  character)  in  particular,  the 
reader  gets  to  know  what  Milton  the 
Mennonite  thinks  of  women.  A  fasci- 
nating book  to  read. 

Thanks  for  In  Mysteries  and 
Histories.  .  .  (Jan.  31).  You  could  say 
this  is  the  one  way  we  get  feedback 
from  non-Mennonites! 
RhodaJ.  Stoesz 
Goshen,  Ind. 


Pontius' Puddle 


iay  Bible:  stodv  has 
ITS  STRENGTH  AMD 
ITS  WEAKNESS. 


NV/  STRENGTH  \S  THAT 
EVERYTlKNE  T  STUDY 
A  PASSAGE,  T  6-ET 
AN  INSIGHT. 


NW  WEAKNESS  \S-- 
iT'S  ALWAYS  THE 
SA*AE-  (NS\CrUT 
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So  what  if  there  were  no  Amish? 


What  are  our  plain  cousins  to  us:  an  an- 
noyance, an  industry,  or  a  living  myth? 
Or  could  they  serve  as  an  example  to  us 
in  this  age  of  still  more  new  technology? 


by 

Wayne 
Steffen 


Let's  say  Jacob  Amman  and  the  Mennonite 
leaders  had  come  to  consensus  on  the 
issues  that  divided  them.  Or  that  the 
issues  had  never  come  up.  Or  that  tomorrow  all 
the  plain  people  just  disappeared.  What  differ- 
ence would  it  make?  What  would  our  lives  as 
Mennonites  be  like? 

Since  the  1693  Amish-Mennonite  split,  the 
Amish  have  not  sought  to  influence  their  "En- 
glish" neighbors;  their  goal,  in  fact,  has  been 
quite  the  opposite.  Yet  while  they  have  turned 
away  from  us,  we  have  taken  an  ironic  turn 
toward  them:  their  very  desire  for  privacy  has 
gained  our  attention. 

As  an  expert  on  nothing,  I  have  no  desire  to 
speak  for  the  Amish,  and  they  certainly  do  not 
need  me  to  justify  their  existence.  There  is  also 
a  danger  in  generalizing  about  any  group.  Cer- 
tainly their  communities  are  tightly  knit;  but 
they  are  not  carbon  copies  of  one  another.  And 
no  lasting  lessons  are  to  be  learned  in  endless 
analysis  of  trivial  differences  in  bonnets,  beards, 
and  buggies. 

Still,  can  we  find  meaning  for  our  own  lives 
in  the  lives  of  our  neighbors? 

If  there  were  no  Amish,  we  could  get  around 
more  easily.  I  live  in  Elkhart  County,  Ind., 
one  area  that  has  dubbed  itself  "Amish 
Country."  Driving  would  be  more  relaxing  (not 
to  mention  faster)  if  I  didn't  have  to  worry 
about  a  buggy  around  every  turn.  I've  also  had 
my  share  of  unchristian  thoughts  while  stuck 
downwind  of  a  horse-drawn  manure  spreader 
at  the  end  of  a  hot,  muggy  day. 

Is  that  what  the  Amish  are  to  us — an  annoy- 
ance? 

If  there  were  no  Amish,  some  of  us  would 
have  to  find  new  jobs.  Let's  face  it,  many  a  dol- 
lar is  made  by  selling  quilts,  handicrafts,  and 
meals  in  Amish  communities.  I  used  to  live  in 
]Hi!|Shipshewana,  Ind.,  a  town  of  a  few  hundred 

souls  known  all  over  the  country  for  its  auction, 
flea  market,  and  many  unique  shops.  It's  a  nice 
place,  with  good  people  and  pretty  scenery.  But 
no  one  believes  that  without  the  Amish  50,000 
people  would  swarm  in  weekly  each  summer  to 
buy  everything  from  fine  furniture  to  wooden 


blocks  decorated  with  "Cookin'  Lasts,  Kissin' 
Don't." 

Is  that  what  the  Amish  are  to  us — an  indus- 
try? 

If  there  were  no  Amish,  we  couldn't  roman- 
ticize them.  Many  of  us  demand  that  they  be 
the  modern  equivalent  of  the  "noble  savage." 
We  see  simple  people,  naive  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  quaint  in  their  plain  clothing. 
"That's  the  life,"  we  think,  walking  back  to  our 
air-conditioned  automobiles  for  a  drive  to  our 
bed-and-breakfast  for  an  evening  of  color  tele- 
vision. "Those  people  are  better  than  we  are, 
more  honest,  and  less  tainted  by  modern  civi- 
lization." 

I  once  stood  behind  an  Amish  man  at  the 
bank  while  he  spoke  to  the  teller  about  invest- 
ments and  computed  interest  in  his  head.  I've 
seen  Amish  people  buy  cigarettes,  sometimes 
from  church-going  Mennonites.  I've  seen  teen- 
agers from  Amish  families,  not  yet  members  of 
the  church,  trade  their  hooks  and  suspenders 
for  jeans  and  sport  shirts  on  a  Saturday  night, 
cruise  town  in  a  buggy,  drink  beer,  and  listen  to 
rock  music  on  battery-powered  boom  boxes. 

Is  that  what  the  Amish  are  to  us — a  living 
myth? 

If  there  were  no  Amish,  we  might  not  be  any 
different.  We  can  always  find  ways  to  be 
annoyed,  turn  a  profit,  and  feel  nostalgic. 
But  the  growth  of  the  Amish  proves  it's  possible 
to  prosper  outside  the  mainstream,  that  the 
pace  of  life  does  not  have  to  be  a  constant  rush 
to  keep  up  with  the  fashion  of  the  moment. 

True,  rules  and  peer  pressure  are  important 
in  Amish  life,  not  every  member  thinks  deeply 
about  why  they  live  as  they  do,  and  some  leave 
the  faith.  But  this  can  be  said  of  us  as  well.  In 
fact,  the  realization  that  the  Amish  are  the  way 
they  are  despite  the  handicap  of  humanity 
should  make  us  optimistic  about  our  own 
chances  to  be  the  hands  and  feet  of  faith. 

We  need  not  rip  out  our  zippers,  cut  off  our 
electricity,  and  pull  our  children  out  of  school 
after  the  eighth  grade.  But  when  faced  with  the 
latest  expensive  convenience  we  can't  live  with- 
out, until  next  year's  technology  brings  us  even 
more  bells  and  whistles,  we  can  know  there  are 
people  for  whom  doing  without  is  not  the  same 
as  being  without. 

This  is  what  the  Amish  could  be  to  us — an 
example. 

Wayne  Steffen  is  assistant  director  of  Informa- 
tion Services  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 
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Twentieth-century  'culture  wars'  paralleled  in  Jesus'  day,  author  says 


Elkhart,  Ind. — A  religious  establish- 
ment, often  denying  the  resurrection, 
still  holds  the  reins  of  spiritual  institu- 
tions, but  accepts  a  limited  national  role 
dictated  by  the  political  environment 
and  its  own  dwindling  membership. 

At  the  same  time,  a  movement  of  in- 
novative reformers  grows  in  popular 
support  as  its  leaders  seek  to  legislate 
biblical  commandments  into  law.  De- 
spite their  success,  they  are  unable  to  ex- 
cite a  majority  of  the  people  about  their 
vision  of  a  society  governed  by  God. 

A  far  smaller  group  condemns  the  evil 
world,  separating  themselves  in  isolated 
communities  that  seek  to  keep  the  tradi- 
tion alive.  Others  respond  to  a  secular 
government  with  violence,  attacking 
symbols  of  the  laws  they  oppose  and 
killing  innocent  people  in  the  process. 

This  scenario  may  sound  like  the  re- 
ligious "culture  wars"  in  North  America 
today.  But  it  actually  describes  the  en- 
vironment of  Jerusalem  during  the 
time  of  Jesus,  according  to  an  author, 


who  says  the  parallels  point  the  way 
for  Christians  to  communicate  to  a 
world  that  has  been  described  as  "post- 
modern" and  "post-Christian." 

"Our  society  that  we  live  in  now  is 
more  similar  to  the  time  of  Jesus  than 
at  any  time  in  between,"  author  Linford 
Stutzman  told  about  175  people  on  Feb. 
2  during  the  1995  Pastors'  Week  at  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
nary. "There  is  a  cultural  war  for  the 
center.  .  .  .  No  one  is  going  to  be  able  to 
recover  the  center. 

"This  is  Yugoslavia,"  he  added,  de- 
scribing a  battle,  underlying  the  moral 
chaos,  that  is  similar  to  the  ongoing 
clash  involving  Bosnians,  Serbs,  Croa- 
tians,  and  Muslims. 

Neither  Christianity  nor  science  pro- 
vide a  dominant  worldview  in  today's 
environment  of  moral  ambiguity.  There 
is  increasing  debate  over  whether  any 
truth  is  universal.  In  the  center  of  cul- 
ture exists  a  vacuum,  which  various 
forces  seek  to  fill. 


IRAs  that  invest 

according  to  ethical  values 

W 

W  ith  an  IRA  from  MMA,  your  tax-deferred  retirement 
savings  are  invested  in  ways  that  harmonize  with  your  personal 
values. 

That's  because  MMA  invests  in  enterprises  that  support  and 
enhance  peace,  justice,  and  the  quality  of  human  life. 

Plus,  you  can  choose  from  several  IRA  options,  depending  on 
the  amount  you  wish  to  invest  and  your  investment  objective. 


For  an  IRA  that  helps  you  achieve  your  invest- 
ment goal  and  uniquely  matches  your  personal 
values,  contact  your  MMA  counselor  or  call 
J -800-348-7468  today. 


MMA 


"We  disagree  with  the  [assertion] 
that  no  one  can  claim  the  center  be- 
cause underlying  that  vacuous  center 
there  is  great  power,"  said  Stutzman,  a 
doctoral  student  at  Catholic  University 
of  America,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  an 
instructor  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Uni- 
versity, Harrisonburg,  Va.  "Jesus  wit- 


During  AMBS  Pastors'  Week, 
guest  speaker  Linford  Stutzman 
showed  two  videos  from  MTV  by  the 
rock  group  Guns  'n  Roses:  "Sweet 
Child  of  Mine"  and  "Cold  November 
Rain." 

"This  is  a  window  into  the  soul  of 
our  generation,"  he  said. 

The  two  music  videos  each 
demonstrated  a  generation  looking 
for  meaning  in  life  and  finding  no 
answers.  "After  the  pieces  come  the 
commercials,  and  every  one  of  them 
gives  an  answer  to  those  questions," 
Stutzman  said. 

The  professor  interpreted  the 
meaning  of  "Cold  November  Rain,"  a 
video  filled  with  religious  symbol- 
ism in  which  a  wedding  ends  in 
death. 

"It  starts  out  with  hope  and  ends 
up  in  despair.  ...  It  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  hunger  and  yearning  for 
righteousness,"  he  said.  "Think  of 
how  your  church  looks  and  sounds 
standing  in  the  cold  November  rain 
of  post-modern  culture." — To m  Price 


nessed  in  a  situation  that  was  very 
similar  to  ours  in  many  ways." 

In  Jesus'  day,  the  Sadducees,  who 
did  not  believe  in  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  served  as  priests  of  a  temple  sys- 
tem that  had  been  corrupted  since  the 
time  of  the  temple  built  by  King 
Solomon.  The  Pharisees  were  innova- 
tors in  synagogues  who  enjoyed  great 
popularity  as  they  sought  to  bring  mor- 
al revival  to  the  nation  by  implement- 
ing religious  law.  The  Essenes  retreat- 
ed to  desert  monastic  communities, 
while  the  Zealots  used  guerrilla  war- 
fare against  their  Roman  overlords. 

"What  did  Jesus  come  doing?  He 
came  preaching  the  good  news  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  a  post-kingdom  era," 
Stutzman  said.  "You  might  see  the  par- 
allels here.  Our  task  is  to  preach  the 
good  news  of  Christ  in  a  post-Christian 
era." — Tom  Price 
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MCC  ends  direct  refugee  relief, 
focuses  on  reconciliation  in  Rwanda 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— With  the  Feb.  6- 
9  departures  of  the  second  interna- 
tional Mennonite  team  to  assist  Rwan- 
dan refugees,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee (MCC)  is  ending  its  involvement 
in  direct  Rwandan  refugee  support. 
MCC  will  now  focus  on  developing 
reconciliation  and  healing  initiatives 
among  survivors  of  Rwanda's  1990-94 
civil  war  between  Tutsis  and  Hutus. 

MCC  has  also  recently  placed  three 
workers  in  a  Burundi  village.  Many  be- 
lieve violence  between  Burundi's  Hutus 
and  Tutsis  is  approaching  the  same 
level  as  occurred  in  neighboring  Rwan- 
da. 

Since  July  1994,  MCC  has  been 
working  through  Zairian  church  struc- 
tures to  support  5,000  to  6,000  Rwan- 
dan refugees  with  supplementary  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing.  MCC  has  provid- 
ed some  $900,000  (U.S.)  for  this  refu- 
gee support,  as  well  as  food  shipments 
worth  $3.56  million  U.S.  and  three 
shipments  of  blankets  and  clothing  val- 
ued at  $388,000  U.S.  Larger  agencies 
with  funds  and  the  mandate  for  ongo- 
ing relief  will  now  assume  this  work. 

MCC  workers  in  the  region  will  take 
on  a  "bridge-building"  role,  says  Arli 
Klassen  of  MCC's  Africa  department. 
As  foreigners  they  are  able  to  travel 
back  and  forth  between  the  conflicting 


groups,  something  not  possible  for  indi- 
vidual Hutus  and  Tutsis  because  of  the 
tensions  and  hatreds  nurtured  by  the 
recent  killings. 

Connecting  church  leaders.  MCC 
workers  will  attempt  to  develop  link- 
ages between  Hutu  and  Tutsi  Christian 
leaders  (see  "Conference  a  first  drop," 
page  11).  They  also  hope  to  identify  in- 
dividuals "who  on  their  own  are  carry- 
ing out  small  acts  of  faithfulness  to  try 
to  build  bridges"  in  order  to  encourage 
them  and  link  them  into  a  larger  net- 
work of  peacemakers,  Klassen  says. 

Harold  Otto,  MCC  coordinator  for 
Rwanda  and  Burundi,  is  collecting  sto- 
ries of  people — some  of  whom  were 
killed  and  others  who  survived — who 
refused  to  participate  in  or  cooperate 
with  the  killings. 

"The  intent  is  to  hold  up  people  who 
lived  out  their  beliefs,  so  their  courage 
can  inspire  others,  similar  to  stories  of 
people  who  assisted  Jews  during  World 
War  II  despite  personal  risk,"  says 
Klassen.  The  stories  are  to  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form. 

Three  young  MCC  volunteers  have 
recently  left  for  six  months  in  Burundi. 
They  will  live  in  the  town  of  Kibimba, 
which  has  become  a  symbol  of  hate  and 
human  savagery.  In  October  1993,  fol- 
lowing a  coup  d'etat,  Hutus  all  over  Bu- 


rundi attacked  Tutsis  in  revenge  for 
the  army  action. 

People  from  the  surrounding 
countryside  came  to  the  Kibimba 
school — located  on  the  former  mission 
station  of  the  Evangelical  Friends 
(Quakers) — picked  out  all  the  Tutsi 
students  and  teachers,  marched  them 
to  a  gas  station  a  mile  away,  doused 
them  in  fuel,  and  burned  them  to 
death. 

The  incident  set  off  an  orgy  of  re- 
venge killings;  up  to  150,000  Burundi- 
ans  died  in  the  following  days. 

MCC  and  the  Evangelical  Friends 
Church  of  Burundi  have  thus  proposed 
a  "peace  presence  in  Burundi." 

'One  hill  at  a  time.'  "The  huge  task 
of  reconciliation  will  only  be  accom- 
plished one  hill  at  a  time.  It  will  in  the 
end  be  accomplished  by  plodding, 
face-to-face  encounters  by  peacemakers 
committed  to  living  in  the  villages, 
whose  very  presence  means  account- 
ability and  whose  consistent  message  is 
justice,  mercy,  and  reconciliation," 
write  Pam  and  Ron  Ferguson,  MCC 
Uganda  country  co-representatives. 

"This  proposal  invites  Christians 
from  other  countries  to  participate  in 
changing  one  hill,  Kibimba,  from  a 
symbol  of  hate  to  a  symbol  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Breaking  down  the  walls  dividing 
Kibimba  would  send  a  message  of  hope 
that  Burundi  can  still  avoid  degenerat- 
ing into  a  Rwandan  cataclysm,"  Otto 
notes. 

The  presence  of  outsiders  also  seems 
to  calm  fears  of  interethnic  attacks.  In 
addition  to  living  in  the  village,  each  of 
the  three  MCC  volunteers  will  have 
specific  tasks. 

MCC  worker  Peter  Dula  will  travel 
with  and  assist  David  Niyonzima,  lead- 
er of  the  Evangelical  Friends  Church  of 
Burundi,  with  seminars  and  talks  on 
reconciliation  and  healing.  Dula  is  a 
member  of  Blossom  Hill  Mennonite 
Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Steve  Weaver  will  assist  the  Evan- 
gelical Friends  Church  in  distribut- 
ing— to  both  Hutus  and  Tutsis  in 
Burundi — part  of  a  Canadian  Food- 
grains  Bank  shipment  of  lentils  and 
cooking  oil.  Weaver  is  a  member  of 
Landisville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church. 

Keith  Miller  will  teach  art  to  chil- 
dren in  Kibimba's  primary  school  and 
will  also  work  with  Tutsi  children  in 
camps  for  displaced  persons.  Miller  is 
from  Nairobi,  Kenya,  and  attends  the 
Quaker  church. — Emily  Will 


'Open  conversation'  to 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. — "There  seems  to 
be  a  widespread  feeling  throughout 
the  Mennonite  Church  that  there  is 
not  enough  time  at  official  meetings 
for  MCs  to  sit  together  for  extended 
periods  of  time  and  to  converse  openly 
about  our  future,"  says  Emma  Rich- 
ards, Villa  Park,  111. 

So  conversation  is  the  main  agen- 
dum of  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Lau- 
relville  Mennonite  Church  Center 
April  6-8.  Convened  by  the  "Ad  Hoc 
Committee  for  an  Open  Conversa- 
tion," the  meeting  will  center  around 
the  theme,  "How  Can  Our  Church  Be 
More  Captured  by  Vision?" 

Richards  and  Merle  Good,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  will  serve  as  facilitators  for 
the  gathering. 

Considerable  discussion  time  will 
be  given  to  assessing  the  current  sta- 
tus of  the  proposed  merger  between 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  But 
planners  also  anticipate  giving  signif- 


focus  on  MC-GC  merger 

icant  time  to  other  approaches,  in- 
cluding a  federation/alliance  model, 
as  well  as  focusing  on  continuing  co- 
operation among  various  Mennonite 
bodies  in  North  America. 

"This  meeting  is  not  a  stop-integra- 
tion meeting,"  Good  says.  "It  is  meant 
to  provide  plenty  of  time  for  MCs  from 
a  variety  of  viewpoints  to  converse 
about  our  vision  and  our  future,  with- 
out intimidation  or  lack  of  time." 

"This  meeting  has  no  official  stand- 
ing," Richards  notes.  "We  plan  no  vot- 
ing, no  parliamentary  procedures,  no 
resolutions.  The  meeting  is  intended 
as  an  open  conversation  and  as  a  time 
of  prayer." 

The  five-session  gathering  con- 
venes Thursday  evening  and  adjourns 
Saturday  noon.  There  is  no  registra- 
tion fee,  but  people  attending  do  need 
to  register  and  to  sign  up  for  food  and 
lodging.  Programs  and  registration 
forms  are  available  from  Laurelville, 
412  423-2056. 
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A  refugee  child  at  the  Izirangabo  camp  near  Bukavu,  Zaire,  is  so  exuberant  about 
the  beans  he  has  received  from  MCC  worker  Harold  Otto  that  he  spontaneously 
runs  around  offering  them  to  others,  including  Otto. 


Conference  a  first  drop  in 

Mwanza,  Tanzania  (MCC) — Rwan- 
dan Tutsi  and  Hutu  pastors  and  lead- 
ers had  an  opportunity  to  come  face  to 
face  and  confront  their  stereotypes  and 
even  hatred  of  one  another. 

Some  35  people  attended  a  weeklong 
gathering  held  at  a  Christian  retreat 
center  near  Mwanza,  Tanzania. 
Hizkias  Assefa,  director  of  the  Nairobi 
Peace  Initiative  and  longtime  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  friend, 
facilitated  the  December  1994  meeting. 

The  conference's  first  few  days  were 
charged  with  tension,  anger,  and  suspi- 
cion as  survivors  dealt  with  feelings  of 
pain  and  bitterness  toward  people  who 
had  been  on  the  other  side  of  Rwanda's 
brutal  1994  civil  war.  As  many  as  1 
million  people  may  have  died  in  that 
conflict,  and  several  million  fled  to 
neighboring  countries. 

By  the  meeting's  third  day,  however, 
participants  were  able  to  move  past 
some  of  the  suspicion  to  relate  stories 
of  horrific  suffering.  The  sharing  led 
many  to  openly  express  grief,  an  essen- 
tial step  toward  healing,  comments  Arli 
Klassen  of  MCC's  Africa  department. 

"Long-term  peace  won't  come  to  the 
region  without  grieving,  which  is  inter- 
connected with  healing  and  reconcil- 
ing," Klassen  says.  "If  people  go  ahead 


'reconciliation  bucket' 

and  rebuild  their  lives  without  healing, 
the  cycle  of  violence  will  likely  continue 
in  the  next  generation." 

While  acknowledging  such  a  confer- 
ence is  "a  drop  in  the  bucket"  when 
compared  to  the  immense  reconcilia- 
tion that  must  take  place  between 
Rwanda's  Hutus  and  Tutsis,  Dave 
Brubaker,  of  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  says 
it  is  significant  to  get  church  leaders  to- 
gether so  soon  after  the  conflict. 

"The  churches  in  Rwanda  are  deeply, 
deeply  divided,"  says  Brubaker,  one  of 
four  MCC  short-term  consultants  and 
volunteers  who  helped  kindle  interest 
in  the  conference.  "For  church  leaders 
to  meet  just  six  to  seven  months  after 
the  killings  is  amazing."  And  because 
90  percent  of  Rwandans  are  Christian, 
what  church  leaders  do  will  have  an  in- 
fluential role  in  shaping  public  opinion. 

"Frankly  speaking,  we  had  a  wonder- 
ful seminar.  We  saw  God  himself 
ministering  to  that  congregation," 
writes  participant  Nehemiah  Ntabaye. 
"It  was  a  counseling  session  in  itself; 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  our  counselor." 

In  addition  to  Brubaker,  members  of 
the  MCC  healing  and  reconciliation 
team  included  Barry  Hart,  of  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  and  Richard  and  Ruth 
Weaver,  of  Ephrata,  Pa. — Emily  Will 


HiaHtern  Mennonite  Seminary  has  151 

students  enrolled  Cor  the  .second  semester: 
the  highesl  number  in  its  lb*  /ear  hi  :tor> 
The  total  includes  73  full-time,  64  part- 
time  (including  15  auditors),  and  14 
students  taking  seminary-level  courses  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  University's  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  campus. 

The  last  record  was  set  the  fall  of  1 991 
when  139  students  enrolled  at  EMS. 

John  T.  Kreider,  director  of  seminary  ad- 
missions, attributed  the  increase — which  is 
particularly  unusual  for  the  second  semes- 
ter of  an  academic  year — to  several  factors. 

"EMS'  new,  attractive,  'user-friendly' 
facility  (opened  the  fall  of  1993)  certainly 
has  been  a  plus,"  Kreider  said.  "But  more 
important  have  been  the  people — faculty, 
students,  staff,  pastors,  and  seminary 
alumni — who  have  encouraged  others  to 
apply." — Jim  Bishop 

What  began  as  a  project  to  provide 
milk  for  Haitian  children  has  turned  into  a 
multi-learning  opportunity  for  the  entire 
Hinkletown  Mennonite  School  population. 
Each  100  pennies  collected  for  the  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  Penny  Power  proj- 
ect will  provide  10  cups  of  milk  for  a  child 
at  the  Hospital  Albert  Schweitzer,  where 
former  HMS  teacher  Kris  Stoesz  is 
currently  teaching. 

Prior  to  the  Jan.  19  assembly  where  the 
project  was  announced,  pupils  learned  that 
the  first  stop  for  their  pennies  was  a  des- 
tination 3.8  million  pennies  away.  A  fourth- 
grade  class  used  various  math  strategies  to 
determine  that  the  pennies  would  travel  to 
a  site  45  miles  away:  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  site 
of  the  annual  MCC  relief  sale,  where  the 
pennies  will  be  counted. 

As  the  coins  roll  in,  displays  have  sprung 
up  around  the  school  with  one  cow  repre- 
senting each  100  pennies.  Lunch  milk  car- 
tons are  being  collected  to  turn  into  a 
graphic  design  of  a  cow. 

Teachers  are  also  integrating  literature 
with  the  theme  of  pennies  for  Haitian  chil- 
dren. One  fourth-grade  class  is  reading  The 
Hundred  Penny  Box,  a  story  about  a  100- 
year-old  woman  who  has  saved  a  penny 
from  each  year  of  her  life  and  shares  the 
memories  of  each  year  as  she  sorts  through 
the  coins.  The  students  will  use  this  as  a 
springboard  for  their  own  stories. 

Youth  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 

York,  Pa.,  are  encouraging  members  to  "eat 
in"  at  the  church  rather  than  going  out  to  a 
restaurant  or  having  lunch  at  home 
following  Sunday  morning  services.  To 
raise  funds  to  attend  the  1995  convention 
in  Wichita,  Kan.,  the  high  school  students 
serve  meals  for  a  donation.  They  announce 
each  meal  and  date  in  the  church  bulletin. 
The  youth  served  soup  and  sandwiches  for 
their  first  lunch;  baked  potatoes  with  all 
the  fixings  were  on  the  second  menu. 
— Marie  Ahrens  in  the  Penn-Mar  Star 
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Ocean  City  day  care  provides  safety,  stability  for  local  children 


Ocean  City,  Md.  (ACC  Currents)— 
Ocean  City  Mennonite  Church  began  a 
licensed  day  care  program  this  fall  for 
community  students  in  kindergarten 
through  sixth  grade. 

The  Whistle  Stop  Daycare  Center,  lo- 
cated at  the  church,  is  open  on  school 
days  from  6:30  to  8:30  a.m.  and  again 
from  3  to  6:30  p.m.  So  far  the  program 
has  attracted  an  average  of  eight  to  10 
children  per  day. 

"I  feel  it's  a  great  program,  a  real  out- 
reach to  the  community,"  says 
Stephanie  Caceres,  a  member  of  Ocean 
City  Mennonite  Church  and  the  pro- 
gram director.  She  explains  that  many 
people  in  Ocean  City  have  unusual 
working  schedules:  they  work  very  long 
hours  during  the  summer  tourist  season 
and  then  may  face  a  layoff  in  the  winter. 

The  day  care  program,  Caceres  says, 
offers  a  safe,  stable  place  for  children  to 
go  before  and  after  school.  Children 
may  benefit  from  many  services:  home- 
work assistance,  tutoring,  recreational 
activities,  arts  and  crafts,  and  comput- 
er instruction. 

Caceres  is  also  the  codirector  of  the 
Training  Station,  a  nursery  school  at 
the  church  for  2-,  3-,  and  4-year-olds. 
The  Training  Station  has  been  in  exis- 


tence for  more  than  a  decade,  enrolling 
85  students. 

It  is  out  of  the  success  of  the  nursery 
school  that  the  day  care  program  was 
created.  "Why  should  we  leave  the 
classroom  sit  empty  after  3  p.m.?  Is 
there  still  a  need  to  serve  both  parents 
and  children?"  Caceres  asks. 

From  the  inception  of  the  program, 
Caceres  has  worked  closely  with  local 
principals,  teachers,  and  parents  to  get 


the  program  up  and  running.  She  is 
also  working  to  recruit  local  high  school 
students  as  tutors. 

Caceres  anticipates  that  the  day  care 
program  will  grow  as  families  learn  of 
the  advantages.  She  then  hopes  to  cre- 
ate a  summer  program  for  children  so 
educational  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities can  continue  year-round. 
"We're  grateful  to  be  able  to  serve  the 
community  in  this  way,"  she  says. 


Three  Texas  congregations  reorganize  into  two 


Matthis,  Tex.  (South  Central  Con- 
ference Messenger) — Three  congrega- 
tions merged  into  two  this  winter  in 
Matthis,  Tex.  The  changes  began  when 
Calvary  Mennonite  Church,  as  part  of 
its  search  for  a  pastor,  opened  discus- 
sions with  Tabernaculo  de  Fe  (Church  of 
Faith)  on  the  possibility  of  reuniting;  the 
new  congregation  would  meet  in  Cal- 
vary's building  and  be  led  by  pastor  Ar- 
mando Calderon  of  Tabernaculo  de  Fe. 

An  invitation  was  also  extended  to 
the  Mission  Nueva  Vida  (New  Life  Mis- 
sion) members  to  join.  Charter  mem- 
bership in  the  unified  congregation  was 
open  until  Nov.  30.  Installation  of 
Calderon  as  pastor  took  place  Nov.  3. 


Some  members  of  Tabernaculo  chose 
not  to  become  part  of  the  reunited  con- 
gregation. They  and  members  of  Mis- 
sion Nueva  Vida,  whose  leader  was 
Homero  Ruiz,  decided  to  merge,  using 
the  Tabernaculo  building.  On  Nov.  27, 
the  new  group  celebrated  its  unifica- 
tion; pastoral  leadership  is  provided  by 
Ramon  Paiz,  who  had  formerly  served 
Calvary. 

Each  member  gave  a  rose  as  a  sym- 
bol of  their  gifts  to  the  ministry  of  the 
church.  The  roses  were  then  divided 
into  two  bouquets,  which  were  present- 
ed to  Ruiz  and  Paiz  as  an  invitation  to 
pray  that  their  gifts  would  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 


Nigerian  Mennonites  work  to  resolve  20-year-old  church  conflict 


Uyo,  Nigeria  (MBM) — "Today  is  Dec. 
7.  The  Lord  might  come  today.  Or  he 
might  come  tomorrow.  And  if  he  does, 
he  might  ask  me,  'Frank,  what  were 
you  doing  for  me  Dec.  7?'  I  want  to  be 
able  to  say  I  was  working  to  bring 
peace  to  his  church  in  Nigeria,"  said 
Frank  A.  Udoh,  a  respected  pioneer 
and  statesman  of  the  Nigeria  Menno- 
nite Church  (NMC).  He  and  a  group  of 
lay  leaders  and  professionals  within 
the  Nigerian  church  have  taken  steps 
to  break  a  deadlock  between  two  dis- 
puting factions. 

For  nearly  two  decades,  the  NMC 
has  been  a  divided  house.  Two  district 
conferences  currently  exist,  each  claim- 
ing to  represent  the  interest  of  the 
Mennonite  community  in  the  south- 
eastern region  of  Nigeria. 

"We  are  weary  of  this  conflict  and 
want  to  get  on  with  the  life  of  the 
church,"  was  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
many  during  a  special  meeting  held  Dec. 
10  with  NMC  youth  leaders  and  visiting 
representatives  from  Mennonite  Board 


of  Missions  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee. 

"Mennonites  are  known 
around  the  world  as  peace- 
makers," said  one  gov- 
ernment employee.  "But 
we  can't  seem  to  live  in 
peace  within  the  Menno- 
nite family!  This  does 
nothing  but  tarnish  our 
reputation  and  witness  in 
the  community,  and  it's 
got  to  stop." 

First  steps  toward  recon- 
ciliation took  place  nearly 
two  years  ago  at  a  meeting 
of  the  various  concerned 
parties.  Since  then,  several 
other  encounters  have  oc- 
curred, but  differences  still 
remain.  A  meeting  was 
scheduled  for  late  Febru- 
ary to  examine  those  dif- 
ferences and  to  seek  solu- 
tions which  can  bring  last- 
ing peace  to  the  church. 


"Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest;  Alleluia!"  was  only 
one  of  many  choruses  offered  in  joyful  praise  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Nigeria  Mennonite  Church 
(Northern  District)  Dec.  9-11.  The  Sunday  morning 
service  ran  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  and  included  numer- 
ous choir  performances,  a  several-hour  offering, 
communion,  and  the  ordination  of  eight  leaders. 
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Network 
of  prayer 


The  Mennonite 
Church  and  the 
General  Con- 
ference Mennonite 
Church  have  been 
called  to  a  year  of 
prayer  by  their  respec- 
tive general  boards  in 
preparation  for  impor- 
tant decisions  to  be 
made  this  summer  at  a 
conjoint  assembly  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30. 

As  a  guide  for  individuals,  congregations,  and  confer- 
ences in  directing  those  prayers,  Gospel  Herald — in 
cooperation  with  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board — 
will  carry  a  list  of  prayer  suggestions  each  month  through 
July.  These  specific  requests  will  be  tied  to  the  Sundays  of 
that  month  but  can  be  used  for  participation  at  any  time 
in  the  church's  "network  of  prayer." 

March  prayer  suggestions: 

5  — Pray  for  youth  groups  and  sponsors  raising  funds 
and  preparing  to  go  to  Wichita  '95. 

12 — Pray  for  Wilma  Bailey  and  John  Neufeld,  Bible 
study  leaders  for  the  adults  at  Wichita  '95. 

19 — Pray  for  the  search  processes  for  a  new  general  sec- 
retary for  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  a 
new  executive  secretary  for  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education,  and  a  new  president  for  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary. 

26 — Praise  God  for  the  "awakening"  and  the  spiritual 

hunger  evident  in  many  congregations  and  area  con- 
ferences. Pray  that  this  openness  to  the  Spirit  will 
spread. 


•  Hesston  dean  named.  The 

Hesston  (Kan.)  College  Board 
of  Overseers  has  approved  the 
appointment  of  Paul  A.  Keim 
to  the  position  of  academic 
dean.  Keim  succeeds  Jim 
Mininger,  who  has  resigned 
effective  June  30  to  assume 
the  presidency  of  Lithuania 
Christian  College.  After  com- 
pleting a  Ph.D.  in  Near  East- 
ern Languages  and  Civiliza- 
tions at  Harvard  University, 
Keim  has  served  as  a  teacher 
at  various  schools,  most  re- 
cently the  College  of  Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

•  Youth  sponsors  gather. 

"There  is  an  ever  increasing 
gap  developing  between  to- 
day's youth  and  their  parents' 
generation,"  Walt  Mueller 
told  participants  in  the  Feb.  3- 
5  youth  sponsor's  retreat  in 
Williamsburg,  Va.  "Youth 
workers  are  to  bridge  this 
gap,"  he  said — which  requires 
providing  a  "cross-cultural 
ministry"  between  genera- 
tions. Because  parents  have 
the  greatest  influence  on 
teens,  Mueller  claimed  that 
"youth  ministry  must  be  more 
intent  on  balancing  its  out- 
reach to  both  youth  and  par- 
ents. This  kind  of  partnership 
with  parents  can  manifest  it- 
self in  how  we  include  [par- 
ents] in  our  youth  activities." 
Some  80  youth  sponsors  par- 
ticipated in  the  11th  annual 
event,  planned  by  the  Youth 
Ministries  office  of  Virginia 
Conference. 

•  Leadership  discussed.  The 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  board  met  for  the 
first  time  in  20  years  with- 
out Marlin  E.  Miller  and  be- 
gan their  meeting  with  reflec- 
tions on  his  life  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  church.  The 
Jan.  29-30  meetings  on  cam- 
pus replaced  the  usual  Jan- 
uary telephone  conference  call 
as  board  members  grappled 
with  issues  of  new  leadership 
for  AMBS  following  the  death 
of  the  seminary  president  on 
Nov.  3,  just  five  days  after 
their  most  recent  meeting. 

Among  other  items,  the 
board  approved  a  Feb.  1, 
1995,  beginning  date  for 
Willard  M.  Swartley's  assign- 
ment as  dean.  He  earlier  had 
been  appointed  to  begin  July 
1,  but  the  new  date  frees 
Gayle  Gerber  Koontz  from  the 
dean's  role  as  she  serves  as 
acting  president.  "Carrying 
two  loads  is  a  daunting  task," 
noted  board  chair  John  J. 
Friesen,  Winnipeg,  Man.  "I 
want  to  express  great  appreci- 


ation for  the  remarkable  work 
[Koontz]  has  done  on  behalf  of 
the  seminary  community  and 
the  board."  Koontz  was  pro- 
moted to  professor  of  theology 
and  ethics. 

•  New  loan  program  offered. 

Receiving  and  repaying  stu- 
dent loans  is  easier  for  stu- 
dents at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College 
as  part  of  a  new  federal  pro- 
gram. The  William  D.  Ford 
Federal  Direct  Loan  Program 
allows  students  and  parents 
who  qualify  for  government 
loans  to  borrow  through  their 
school  instead  of  a  bank  or 
other  commercial  lender.  All 
loans  are  repaid  to  one  source; 
there  are  also  more  repay- 
ment options,  including  one 
based  on  the  amount  of  in- 
come earned  after  graduation, 
to  increase  flexibility  in 
monthly  payments. 

•  Writer  gets  turn.  An  essay 
by  an  Old  Order  Brethren 
woman  appears  in  the  Feb.  20 
"My  Turn"  column  of  News- 
week. Bonnie  Helium  Brech- 
bill  describes  her  encounters 
in  New  York  City,  which  she 
and  her  husband  visit  once  or 
twice  a  year.  "A  happy  obser- 
vation I've  made  about  New 
Yorkers  is  that  they're  not 
nearly  as  rude  as  the  rest  of 
America  thinks  they  are.  Ex- 
cept when  they  stare,"  she 
writes.  "Whenever  I  arrive  in 
New  York,  it  takes  me  a  few 
moments  to  adjust  to  people 
gaping  at  me.  'Is  my  slip 
showing?  What  is  everybody 
looking  at?  Oh,  yeah.  New 
Yorkers  think  we  look  odd. 
Pardon  my  bluntness,  but  we 
think  some  New  Yorkers  look 
a  lot  weirder  than  we  do." 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

David  Helmuth  resigned  as 
pastor  of  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
effective  Jan.  15. 

William  Hooley  was  installed  as 
lead  pastor  at  Olive  Menno- 
nite Church,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Jan.  8. 

Brenda  and  James  Isaacs  were 
installed  as  interim  co-pastors 
of  Sunnyside  Mennonite 
Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  Feb. 
26.  Overseer  J.  R.  Burkholder 
conducted  the  installation  cer- 
emony. Pastor  Gerald  Good 
will  be  on  sabbatical  for  four 
months. 

Ceci  Lance  was  ordained  as  co- 
pastor  at  Fairhaven  Menno- 
nite Church,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
Jan.  1 .  Del  Glick  officiated. 

Ruth  Ann  Laverty,  copastor  at 
Elmira  (Ont.)  Mennonite 
Church,  was  ordained  Oct.  30. 


Mahlon  Miller  was  installed  as 
interim  pastor  at  Maranatha 
Chapel,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Feb. 
5.  Charlotte  Holsopple  Glick 
officiated. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Emma  and  J.  Mark  Frederick 
have  returned  to  Mexico,  12 
years  after  leaving,  beginning 
a  three-year  term  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions. 
They  are  based  in  Mexico  City 
and  will  work  with  church 
planting. 

•  Coming  events: 

MCC  benefit  concert,  Central 
United  Church,  Calgary, 
Alta.,  March  12,  2:30  p.m. 
Performers  will  be  soprano  In- 
grid  Suderman  and  pianist 
Karin  Redekopp  Edwards. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Relief  Sale, 
Civic  Center,  Peoria,  111., 
March  17-18.  This  37th  annual 
sale  will  benefit  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  Executive 
secretary  John  Lapp  will  speak 
at  the  MCC  North  America 
banquet  and  meeting  Saturday 


evening.  Make  banquet  reser- 
vations by  calling  Don  Roth 
(309  266-7704)  or  Delton 
LitwiUer  (217  376-3465). 

Journaling  workshop,  Lau- 
relville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa., 
March  17-19.  Lois  Frey  will 
lead  participants  through  a 
program  of  self-discovery  and 
personal  growth  through  jour- 
nal writing  based  on  the  writ- 
ings and  research  of  Ira  Pro- 
goff.  Workshop  provides  the 
foundation  for  the  ongoing  use 
of  the  "Intensive  Journal" 
workbook.  Information  avail- 
able from  419  423-2056. 

S.  A.  Yoder  Lecture,  College 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen. 
Ind.,  March  22.  Canadian 
novelist  Rudy  Wiebe  will 
speak  in  a  morning  convoca- 
tion titled,  "The  Body  Knows 
as  Much  as  the  Soul:  The 
Human  Reality  of  a  Writer."  A 
book  signing  and  reception 
will  follow.  The  public  is  also 
invited  to  a  reading  of  Wiebe's 
work  at  7  p.m.  in  room  28  of 
the  Administration  Building. 
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Vacation  Bible  School 

Learning  and  Giving  Project 


Resource 
Box 

The  Asia  Resource  Box  equips  VHS 
teachers  with  powerful  lessons  about 
peace.  Tells  how  war  disrupted  life 
in  Laos,  how  people  continue  to  die 
and  how  children  can  work  for  peace 
by  raising  funds  for  MCC's  Laos 
bombie  removal  project. 

Includes  Letter  from  Laos/Taste  of 
Thailand  videos,  a  4-day  curriculum 
with  bulletin  board  ideas  and 
show-and-tell  items.  Contact  an  MCC 
office  for  free  loan. 
Your  VBS  contributions  are  needed 
for  this  million  dollar  project. 


Mennonite 

Central 

Committee 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street,  PO  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501-0500 
(717)859-1151  (717)859-3889 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 
(204)  261  -6381 


ipt  6-11,1 

Organized  by  MCC  East  Coast 

Cycle  Virginia' s  Skyline  Drive  and 
Shenandoah  Valley  on  this  first-ever 
Bike  Skyline-Virginia  tour  for  the 
benefit  of  MCC. 

For  information  contact: 
MCC  East  Coast,  Fern  Kuhns,  PO  Box  500 
Akron,  PA  17501 
(717) 859-3889 


MENNOSCOPE 


•  New  resources: 

Leader's  manual  for  a  4-hour 
peacemaking  workshop  out- 
lines a  step-by-step  process 
for  groups  of  12-40  high  school 
youth.  "It's  Just  Peace- 
making" workshop  uses 
games,  exercises,  videos,  Bible 
study,  and  discussion  to  look 
at  conflict  at  home  and  school 
and  further  out  in  the  search 
for  world  peace.  Available 
from  New  Call  to  Peace- 
making at  717  859-1958. 

•  Job  openings: 

Art  teacher,  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege. Half-time,  one-year  posi- 
tion in  art  appreciation  and 
history  for  the  1995-96  aca- 
demic year.  Send  letter  of  ap- 
plication, three  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation, one  sheet  of 
slides  or  art  history  research 
information,  SASE,  and  com- 
plete undergraduate  and 
graduate  transcripts  to  John 
Nyce,  Interim  Academic 
Dean,  Goshen  College,  Go- 
shen, IN  46526;  phone  219 
535-7503. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Beech,   Louisville,  Ohio: 

Hilda  Schmucker. 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa:  Agnes 
Berky. 

Christiansburg  Fellowship, 
Christiansburg,  Va.:  Amy 

Belshan. 
Community,  Lancaster,  Pa.: 

Ron  Adams,  Stephen  Cooper, 
Tim  Benner  Derstine,  Rosita 
Benner  Derstine,  Pam  Dinta- 
man,  Deb  Gingerich,  Larry 
Gingrich,  Ariel  Harlow,  Jeff 
Harlow,  Ben  Lustig,  Melissa 
Roth,  Judy  Sides,  Emily 
Smucker-Beidler,  Lorin 
Smucker-Beidler,  Howard 
Zehr,  and  Diana  Zimmerman. 

University,  State  College, 
Pa.:  Isabel  Hoover,  Elizabeth 
Dunmore,  Daniel  Dunmore, 
Jay  Yoder,  Susan  Reynar,  and 
Rod  Reynar. 

West  Clinton,  Wauseon, 
Ohio:  Justin  Riegsecker, 
Crystal  Short,  Colin  Roynan, 
and  Olivia  Aeschliman. 

West  Union,  Parnell,  Iowa: 
Marty  and  Heidi  Gingerich, 
Luetta  Ropp,  Jim  Beck,  Carol 
Doty,  Pete  and  Sarah  Schul- 
meyer,  and  Ken  and  Deb  Lay- 
man. 


BIRTHS 


Beck,  Patty  Yoder  and  Kevin, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  Eric  Lucas 
(second  child),  Feb.  1. 


Dagen,  Wendy  Peglow  and 
Duane,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Victoria 
Elizabeth  (first  child),  Jan.  10. 

Deter,  Sharon  Rasmussen  and 
Russ,  Morrison,  111.,  Robert 
Joseph  (second  child),  Feb.  2. 

Ewert,  Abby  Gray  and  Jerry, 
Munich,  N.D.,  Lauren  Wayne 
(second  child),  Jan.  25. 

Grosse,  Tammy  Lawrence  and 
Dave,  New  Paris,  Ind.,  Aaron 
Michael  (third  child),  Jan.  6. 

Kanagy,  Judy  Stutzman  and 
Charles,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  Fay  Jessa  (second 
child),  Dec.  19. 

Landis,  Michelle  Long  and 
William  L.,  Jackson,  Minn., 
Ashley  Ann  (second  child), 
Jan.  6. 

Landis,  Beverly  Reinford  and 
Jay,  Dublin,  Pa.,  Jenna  Lynne 
(third  child),  Jan.  23. 

Mast,  Ann  Kandel  and  Dave, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Alec  Na- 
thaniel (second  child),  Jan.  30. 

Miller,  Laura  Chuha  and  Dar- 
ryl,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  Court- 
ney Lynn  (first  child),  Dec.  22. 

Miller,  Amber  and  Carl,  New 
Paris,  Ind.,  Jordan  Douglas 
(third  child),  Feb.  3. 

Neumann,  Cheryl  Smith  and 
Kurt,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Caleb 
Smith  (first  child),  Jan.  29. 

Sharp,  Kathy  Benner  and 
Calvin,  Greenwood,  Del., 
Emily  Grace  (eighth  child), 
Jan.  14. 

Sweigart,  Ann  Miller  and 
Lamar,  Plain  City,  Ohio, 
Haley  Lenee  (second  child), 
Jan.  12. 

Zook,  Ethel  Yoder  and  Robert, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Matthew  Eric 
(second  child),  Jan.  15. 


MARRIAGES 


Albrecht-Hoffman:  Cherith 
Albrecht,  Tiskilwa,  111.  (Wil- 
low Springs),  and  Benjamin 
Hoffman,  Princeton,  111. 
(Princeton  Bible),  June  19,  by 
Calvin  Zehr. 

Hansen-Rapp:  Dexter  Hansen, 
Princeton,  111.  (Willow 
Springs),  and  Mandi  Rapp, 
Tiskilwa,  111.  (Willow  Springs), 
Nov.  11,  by  Calvin  Zehr. 

MacDonald-Mark:  Kimberly 
MacDonald  (Presbyterian), 
and  Paul  Mark,  Comstock 
Park,  Mich.  (Kern  Road),  Dec. 
17,  by  David  and  Janice  Yordy 
Sutter 

Mack-Mack:  Ellis  L.  Mack, 
Harleysville,  Pa.  (Providence), 
and  Gertrude  A.  Mack,  Soud- 
erton,  Pa.  (Towamencin),  Jan. 
28,  by  C.  Ralph  Malin. 

Myers-Shank:  Robert  Myers, 
Tiskilwa,  111.  (Roanoke),  and 
Gwendolyn  Shank,  Tiskilwa, 
111.,  Oct.  9,  by  Dan  Johnston. 
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DEATHS 


Barstow,  Edna  I.  Byler,  35, 

Corry,  Pa.  Born:  Dec.  7,  1959, 
Middlefield,  Ohio,  to  Andrew 
J.  and  Martha  E.  Yoder  Byler. 
Died:  Feb.  6,  1995,  Corry,  Pa., 
from  an  automobile  accident. 
Survivors — husband:  Fred 
Barstow;  sons:  Nathaniel  A., 
Jacob  I.;  brothers  and  sisters: 
John  A.  and  Andrew,  Jr., 
Byler,  Anna  M.  Carter, 
Martha  E.  Shelly,  Katie  M. 
Beardsley,  Marietta  Robin- 
son. Funeral  and  burial:  Feb. 
10,  Valley  View  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Carl  L.  Smeltzer. 

Bomberger,  Homer  D.,  85, 
Manheim,  Pa.  Born:  Nov.  18, 
1909,  Lititz,  Pa.,  to  Cyrus  M. 
and  Lydia  Douple  Bomberger. 
Died:  Jan.  26,  1995,  Man- 
heim, Pa.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: John  M.,  Velma  Weaver, 
Joann  Weaver;  siblings:  C. 
Martin,  Elizabeth  Groff,  Amy 
Heisey,  Kathryn  Wenger.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Jan.  30,  Erb 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Luke 
Martin,  Richard  Herr,  and 
Aaron  Bowman. 

Cender,  Emery  P.,  88,  Gibson 
City,  111.  Born:  Nov.  13,  1906, 
Foosland,  111.,  to  Peter  and 
Elizabeth  Zehr  Cender.  Died: 
Feb.  3,  1995,  Gibson  City,  111. 
Survivors — children:  Milton, 
Mahlon,  Lowell,  Fern  Martin, 
Wilda  Otto,  Vietla  Nafziger, 
Marlene  Kaufmann,  Mary  Jo 
Oswald;  28  grandchildren,  32 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Mattie  Stalter  Cen- 
der (wife)  and  Eldon  (son).  Fu- 
neral: Feb.  7,  East  Bend  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Cal  Kauf- 
man. Burial:  East  Bend 
Memorial  Gardens. 

Eberly,  Frances  Burkholder, 
71,  Mt.  Crawford,  Va.  Born: 
Dec.  1,  1923,  Rockingham 
County,  Va.,  to  Oliver  and 
Anna  Grace  Showalter  Burk- 
holder. Died:  Jan.  30,  1995, 
Mt.  Crawford,  Va.,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — husband:  Mark  R. 
Eberly;  children:  Dwight, 
Diane,  Doris  Greider;  brother 
and  sisters:  Henry,  Esther 
Landes,  Mary  Rhodes,  Nellie 
Landes;  2  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral: Feb.  2,  Weavers  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Nate  Yoder, 
Herman  Reitz,  and  Willard 
Eberly.  Burial:  Dayton  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Ely,  Oren  L.,  89.  Born:  Jan.  23, 
1906,  Inman,  Kan.,  to  Ernest 
and  Lucy  Cooprider  Ely.  Died: 
Jan.  30,  1995,  Newton,  Kan. 
Survivors — wife:  Mary  Wash 
Ely;  children:  Gale,  Dan, 
Joan  Gerber,  Elaine  Schmidt; 
sisters:  Lois  Johnston,  Carol; 
11  grandchildren,  11  great- 


grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Frances  Zink  Ely  (first 
wife).  Funeral:  Feb.  2,  Inman 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Jerry 
Kaiser.  Burial:  West  Liberty 
Cemetery. 

Gerber,  Edna  Bast,  89, 
Wellesley,  Ont.  Born:  Welles- 
ley,  Ont.,  to  Jacob  and 
Catherine  Albrecht  Bast. 
Died:  Jan.  20,  1995,  Welles- 
ley,  Ont.  Survivors — children: 
Florence  Rasmussen,  Kath- 
leen Steckley;  brother  and  sis- 
ters: Robert  Bast,  Edna  Ger- 
ber, Esther  Jantzi;  5  grand- 
children, 2  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Samuel 
Bast  (husband).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Jan.  24,  Maple  View 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Ray- 
mond Erb. 

Gerber,  John,  Jr.,  68,  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio.  Born:  July  27, 
1926,  Holmes  County,  Ohio, 
to  John  and  Katie  Lenhardt 
Gerber.  Died:  Jan.  31,  1995, 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  of  can- 
cer. Survivors — wife:  Dorothy 
Miller  Gerber;  children:  John 
K.,  Steve,  Linda  Hamsher, 
Karen  Hummel;  brothers  and 
sister:  Richard,  Robert,  Mari- 
an; 9  grandchildren.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Feb.  4,  Walnut 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Ross  A.  Miller. 

Holdaway,  Mildred  Lavina 
Himes,  81,  Cambridge,  Ont. 
Born:  Dec.  16,  1913,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  to  William  and  Emma 
Snyder  Himes.  Died:  Jan.  20, 
1995,  Cambridge,  Ont.  Sur- 
vivors— daughter:  Marilyn 
Kidder;  4  grandchildren,  9 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 


ceased by:  Edward  "Ted" 
Holdaway  (husband).  Congre- 
gational membership:  Preston 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Jan.  22,  Barthel  Funeral 
Home,  by  Amzie  Brubacher. 
Burial:  Ayr  Cemetery. 

Krabill,  Ella  Conrad,  97, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Nov.  17, 
1897,  Louisville,  Ohio,  to 
Daniel  and  Ella  Sommers 
Conrad.  Died:  Jan.  25,  1995, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Willard  S.,  Ina  Ruth 
Breckbill,  Anne  Hershberger; 
brother:  Richard  Conrad;  10 
grandchildren,  10  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Mahlon  O.  Krabill  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
Jan.  28,  Beech  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Willis  Breckbill 
and  Dan  and  Rose  Graber. 

Light,  Daniel  William,  78, 
Ridgeley,  W.Va.  Born:  Feb. 
10,  1916,  Cumberland,  Md.,  to 
Arthur  E.  and  Mildred  Mes- 
sick  Light.  Died:  Feb.  5,  1995, 
Cumberland,  Md.,  of  heart 
failure.  Survivors — wife: 
Charlotte  M.  Livengood  Light; 
children:  Daniel  W.,  Jr.,  Dou- 
glas M.,  Deborah  L.  Hill,  Cyn- 
thia L.  Kenney;  brother: 
Ernest;  9  grandchildren,  2 
stepgrandchildren,  one  step- 
great-grandchild.  Predeceased 
by  a  stillborn  son.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Feb.  7,  Pinto  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Lester  T. 
Hershey. 

Reynolds,  Albert  J.,  78,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio.  Born:  Jan.  16, 
1917,  New  Jersey,  to  William 
and  Anna  Johnson  Reynolds. 
Died:  Jan.  31,  1995,  Wauseon, 


(  lino.  Survivor:-;  wife:  Klsie 
Rupp  Reynolds;  children: 
Roger,  Ron,  Jerry,  Shirley 
Hochstedler,  Marlene  Wea- 
ver, Charlene  Norris;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Sam,  William, 
Robert,  Mildred  Bechtol,  Eva; 
24  grandchildren,  37  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  James  (son).  Funeral:  Feb. 
3,  West  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church,  by  James  Roynon  and 
Edward  Diener.  Burial:  Pet- 
tisville  Cemetery. 

Shrock,  Fred  P.,  95,  Sarasota, 
Fla.  Born:  Aug.  14,  1899,  La- 
grange County,  Ind.  Died: 
Dec.  23,  1994,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
Survivors — sons:  Howard, 
Earl;  9  grandchildren,  27 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Susan  Shrock 
(wife).  Funeral:  Dec.  28, 
Bahia  Vista  Mennonite 
Church,  by  A.  Don  Augsburg- 
er  and  Gerald  Mininger.  Bur- 
ial: Palms  Memorial  Gardens. 

Yothers,  Mildred  Alva  Hall- 
man,  77,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 
Born:  Feb.  18,  1917,  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.  Raised  by  Roy  and 
Irma  Leatherman.  Died:  Feb. 
1,  1995,  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  of 
cardiac  arrest.  Survivors — 
children:  Willard  H,  Shirley, 
Dorothy  Sell,  Gladys  M.  Ben- 
ner,  Brenda  Myers;  brothers: 
Harry,  James,  and  William 
Hallman;  11  grandchildren,  8 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Isaac  W.  Yothers 
(husband)  and  Jay  Brent 
(son).  Funeral  and  burial: 
Feb.  4,  Blooming  Glen  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Truman  H. 
Brunk  and  David  A.  Stevens. 


Workers  assigned  to 
eastern  states.  Sal- 
unga,  Pa.  (EMM)— 
Ten  voluntary  service 
workers  left  Feb.  6  for 
assignments  with 
Eastern  Mennonite 
Missions.  They  spent 
Jan.  16-Feb.  3  in  disci- 
pleship  training  at 
EMM  headquarters 
here.  Pictured  are  (left 
to  right): 


Standing — Becky  and  Randy  Bollinger,  Ephra- 
ta,  Pa.,  to  Immokalee,  Fla.;  Mike  Brubaker, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Warfordsburg,  Pa.;  Eduard 
Wiebe,  Germany,  to  Americus,  Ga.;  Ron  and 
Regina  Henry,  Valley  Center,  Kan.,  to  Johns  Is- 
land, S.C. 


Seated — Marvin  Brubaker,  Shiremanstown,  Pa., 
to  Millersville,  Pa.;  Deb  Roof,  Millersville.  Pa., 
to  Millersville;  Ryan  Grove,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  to 
Johns  Island,  S.C;  Bernd  Kaegy,  Germany,  to 
Aflex,  Ky. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Knee-jerk  liberal  or  ditto-head  conservative? 


As  though  Jesus  didn't  have  enough  to  con- 
tend with,  one  day  the  mother  of  two  of  his  best 
friends  and  disciples  came  to  him  with  this  re- 
quest: "Declare  that  these  two  sons  of  mine  will 
sit,  one  at  your  right  hand  and  one  at  your  left, 
in  your  kingdom." 

Jesus  replied,  "You  do  not  know  what  you  are  ■ 
asking"  (Matt.  20:20-23). 

Often,  I  suspect,  neither  do  we  when,  like 
Zebedee's  wife,  we  get  caught  up  with  the 
political  agendas  of  our  country.  Too  soon  we 
find  ourselves  confusing  our  political  beliefs 
with  our  task  to  live  and  spread  the  gospel. 

The  mixture  of  politics  and  faith  seems  alive 
and  well  among  many  Christians  these  days 
following  last  November's  U.S.  elections.  Much 
of  the  religious  community,  regardless  of  lean- 
ing or  persuasion,  is  joined  in  an  ideological 
and  rhetorical  battle  about  many  issues:  abor- 
tion, homosexuality,  health  care  reform,  wel- 
fare, prayer  in  public  schools. 

Among  many  groups  the  fight  has  become  so 
intense  that  leaders  are  beginning  to  sound 
alarms.  For  example,  The  Lutheran— official 
publication  from  a  group  many  Mennonites 
would  consider  more  "liberal"  than  we  are— 
recently  carried  the  cover  banner,  "Jesus  isn't  a 
Republican  or  a  Democrat."  In  the  same  issue 
editor  Edgar  Trexler  reminded  readers  that 
their  reasons  for  partisan  politics  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Bible. 

The  same  week  I  read  a  similar  warning  from 
a  more  conservative  side,  Christianity  Today. 
Columnist  Philip  Yancey  said  he  worries  "about 
an  increasing  tendency  to  see  the  labels  'evan- 
gelical Christian'  and  'Religious  Right'  as  inter- 
changeable. The  gospel  of  Jesus  was  not 
primarily  a  political  platform,"  Yancey  wrote. 

We  Anabaptist-Mennonites  like  to  think  we 
operate  by  a  third  way,  an  alternative  that  puts 
us  aside  (we  also  tend  to  say  "above")  current 
political  divisions.  I've  begun  to  wonder, 
though,  after  publishing  J.  Daryl  Byler's  arti- 
cle, "Do  Mennonites  Want  to  Send  a  Message  to 
Washington?"  (Gospel  Herald,  Dec.  20). 

Many  of  the  letters  that  came  in  response 
said,  "Yes,  we  do,"  arguing  political  viewpoints 
on  the  basis  of  Scripture.  Later,  others  quar- 
reled with  them,  basing  opposite  viewpoints  on 
the  same  Bible. 


Now  all  of  us  are  free  to  have  our  political 
opinions.  But  to  argue  these  on  the  basis  of 
faith  is  to  confuse  the  issue,  if  not  to  attempt  to 
make  Jesus'  kingdom  into  a  political  force. 

That  was  not  Jesus'  way.  He  refused  to 
support  any  partisan  political  agenda,  even 
when  doing  so  could  have  made  his  ministry 
easier — or  even  saved  his  very  life.  Instead  his 
concerns  were  about  things  few  politicians 
seemed  to  have  time  for  in  his  day. 

The  Gospels  tell  us  Jesus  was  primarily  con- 
cerned with  two  things.  One  was  relationships. 
"You  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God.  .  .  ,"  he  gave 
as  the  first  commandment.  The  second:  "You 
shall  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself  (Matt. 
22:37-40). 

Jesus'  other  concern  focused  on  the  neighbor. 
Constantly  and  consistently  throughout  his  life, 
Jesus  championed  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the 
disadvantaged,  and  the  oppressed.  Almost 
every  parable,  every  story,  every  sermon  of  the 
biblical  record  focuses  on  these. 

Both  of  these  concerns  of  Jesus  often  get 
lost  in  the  world  of  politics,  whether  they 
be  left  or  right.  Instead  of  relationships 
there  is  division.  "How  easy  it  is  to  join  the 
politics  of  polarization,  to  find  myself  shouting 
across  the  picket  lines  at  the  'enemy'  on  the 
other  side,"  Yancey  writes. 

Instead  of  working  for  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed, there  is  self-interest.  In  this  week's 
lead  article,  Paul  Lederach  critiques  the  recent 
debate  about  health  care  reform  in  the  U.S.  this 
way:  "Few  championed  the  cause  of  the  poor,  of 
those  outside  the  current  health  care  system,  of 
those  with  preexisting  conditions,  of  those  with- 
out jobs  and  consequently  no  health  insurance." 

To  follow  Jesus'  example  is  to  care  for  "the 
least  of  these,"  regardless  of  where  this  puts  us 
on  the  political  spectrum.  As  Lederach  also 
notes,  sometimes  that  will  bring  us  the  label, 
"ditto-head  conservative."  Other  times  the  label 
will  be  "knee-jerk  liberal." 

But  labels  cannot  be  our  concern.  Nor  should 
the  political  agendas  that  bring  them.  Our  call 
is  to  follow  Jesus,  who  said,  "My  kingdom  is  not 
from  this  world"  (John  18:36). 

In  that  kingdom  it  doesn't  matter  where  we 
sit.  Neither  on  the  right.  Nor  on  the  left.— jlp 
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Laughing  our 
way  to  humility 

Of  all  the  spiritual  virtues,  humility 
proves  to  be  the  most  slippery.  As  soon  as 
you  consciously  achieve  it,  you  lose  it.  To 
know  you  are  humble  is  not  to  be  humble. 

Because  of  my  pride,  I  have  always  been 
haunted  by  Jesus'  parable  of  the  Phari- 
see and  the  tax  collector  who  go  to  the 
temple  to  pray  (Luke  18:9-14). 

The  Pharisee  says,  in  effect,  "Thanks,  God, 
for  making  me  a  good  person  who  prays  and 
fasts  and  tithes.  Thank  you  that  I'm  not  like 
some  others."  The  tax  collector,  however,  is 
unable  to  raise  his  eyes  and  simply  whimpers, 
"Be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner."  And  Jesus  in- 
forms us  it  is  this  second  person,  not  the  first, 
who  has  a  right  relationship  with  God. 

In  this  story,  the  Pharisee  is  the  moral  per- 
son who  is  talented,  generous,  and  dedicated  to 
God's  work,  while  the  tax  collector  is  a  moral 
scoundrel.  And  yet,  it  is  not  moral  or  religious 
dedication  that  results  in  a  right  relationship 
with  God;  it's  humility.  The  Pharisee's  un- 
doubted moral  achievement  leads  to  spirit- 
killing  pride,  while  the  tax  collector's  acknowl- 
edged moral  failure  leads  to  the  spiritual  heal- 
ing of  relying  on  God's  mercy  alone. 

Humility  is  not  my  strong  suit.  As  a  pastor,  I 
take  pride  in  the  creations  crafted  by  my  head 


by 

Ryan 
Ahlgrim 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  puncture  pride 
without  wounding  the  personality  is  to 
laugh  at  ourselves.  Taking  oneself  less 
seriously  can  help  to  keep  humility  true. 

and  pen.  I  feel  elevated  when  conversations  of 
the  heart  with  a  church  member  result  in  some 
healing.  Most  dangerous  of  all,  I  sometimes 
compare  myself  favorably  with  my  peers. 

In  all  these  instances  I  run  the  risk  of 
wounding  my  soul  with  the  knife  of  pride. 
Humility  does  not  compare.  Humility  enjoys 
creating  and  achieving,  but  it  always  ap- 
proaches God  (and  others)  with  empty  hands. 

And  so,  I  have  often  sought  to  overcome  my 
pride  by  becoming  more  humble.  But  of  all  the 
spiritual  virtues,  humility  is  the  most  slippery. 
As  soon  as  one  consciously  achieves  it,  one  loses 
it.  To  know  you  are  humble  is  to  no  longer  be 
humble.  To  trumpet  that  all  your  achievements 
are  nothing,  or  are  the  results  of  God's  grace 
alone,  may  be  disguised  pride  seeking  the  ap- 
proval of  others. 

Another  problem  with  humility  is  that  it  is 
often  confused  with  low  self-esteem.  Some 
people  equate  humility  with  despising  oneself 
or  choosing  to  be  a  victim.  But  people  with  low 
self-esteem  have  a  much  greater  need  and 
desire  for  praise  than  people  with  high  self-es- 
teem. Indeed,  the  higher  one's  self-esteem,  the 
less  need  there  is  to  compare,  to  boast,  to  tear 
down  others,  or  to  martyr  oneself. 

So  how  does  one  pursue  humility?  How  does 
one  cultivate  this  spiritual  condition  upon 
which  rests  our  entire  relationship  with  God? 

Some  preach  the  basic  and  unchangeable 
moral  depravity  of  human  nature  in  order  to 
keep  us  humble.  Some  belittle  all  human  cre- 
ations and  achievements  in  order  to  instill 


humility.  But  these  approaches  have  always 
struck  me  as  unhealthy  and  untrue. 

More  positive  avenues  to  fostering  personal 
humility  include:  freely  complimenting  others 
on  their  good  achievements  or  character,  al- 
ways lifting  others  as  high  as  possible  in  one's 
own  mind,  consciously  avoiding  all  boasting  or 
comparing,  and  always  remembering  that  God 
values  all  of  us  equally  regardless  of  failure  or 
achievement.  The  foundation  of  humility  rests 
on  the  delightful  fact  that  we  are  saved  by 
God's  favor  alone. 

But  let  me  suggest  one  other  path  to  humility 
that  I  believe  Mennonites  have  left  undevel- 
oped: humor.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  puncture 
pride  without  wounding  the  personality  is  to 
laugh  at  ourselves.  Humility  is  very  tricky — it 
easily  turns  into  another  form  of  pride.  But 
taking  ourselves  less  seriously  can  keep  our 
humility  true. 

The  moment  I  see  my  devious  personality 
trying  to  sneak  in  a  boast  or  comparison,  I 
shine  a  light  on  it  and  laugh  at  myself.  Some- 
times I  actively  look  for  aspects  of  my  character 
and  behavior  which  can — and  should — be 
laughed  at.  Such  exposure  is  confrontational 
yet  gentle,  moving  things  back  into  proper  per- 
spective without  destructive  shame.  I  believe 
the  most  healing  way  to  deal  with  our  human 
foibles  is  to  laugh  at  them  rather  than  condemn 
them. 

Joseph  Cafasso,  a  19th-century  priest 
famed  for  his  work  with  prisoners  and  his 
ability  at  spiritual  discernment,  once  said, 
"I  would  be  the  happiest  of  men  if  I  could 
become  a  saint  soon  and  a  big  one."  Read  one 
way,  this  is  arrogance.  Read  another  way,  it  is 
true  humility — an  expression  of  a  gifted  man 
laughing  at  himself. 

What  is  true  for  the  individual  is  true  also  for 
the  church.  Our  local  churches,  our  confer- 
ences, our  denomination,  and  the  church  uni- 
versal all  need  to  laugh  at  themselves  and  take 
themselves  less  seriously.  We  are  involved  in 
very  serious  business,  to  be  sure,  but  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  drive  to  accomplish  our  spiritual 
goal  easily  leads  us  down  the  path  of  pride  and 

Humility  does  not  compete.  It 
enjoys  creating  and  achieving, 
but  it  always  approaches  God 
and  others  with  empty  hands. 
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arrogance.  We  would  be  much  truer  to  our- 
selves, and  benefit  our  mission,  if  we  joked 
more  and  laughed  at  our  idiocy. 

Among  Hasidic  Jews,  laughter  is  a  form  of 
prayer,  and  telling  jokes  is  held  in  high  esteem. 
One  story  tells  of  a  man  who  walked  into  the 
synagogue  and  was  shocked  to  hear  the  rabbi 
telling  jokes  to  his  students.  "You  should  be 
expounding  the  Torah,"  complained  the  man.  "I 
am  expounding  the  Torah,"  replied  the  rabbi. 
"God's  holy  truth  is  in  these  stories  and  jests." 

For  me,  this  story  suggests  that  humor  and 
laughter  can  actually  be  a  spiritual  dis- 
cipline. Prayer,  silence,  meditation,  fast- 
ing, and  study  all  help  to  build  the  spiritual 
virtues.  But  perhaps  none  of  these  disciplines 
is  as  good  at  building  the  virtue  of  humility  as 
humor. 

In  order  for  humor  to  foster  humility,  how- 
ever, it  should  follow  some  rules: 


1.  Concentrate  your  humor  on  yourself  or 
your  own  group,  since  the  closer  to  home  it  is, 
the  more  helpful  and  true  it  will  be. 

2.  Shine  a  light  on  spots  no  one  has  thought 
to  shine  on  before. 

3.  Say  out  loud  what  is  felt  and  thought  but 
never  voiced. 

4.  Avoid  humor  that  is  mean-spirited. 

5.  And  let  your  humor  convey  more  grace 
than  judgment. 

Pride  fades  away  when  we  laugh  at  ourselves 
with  kind  hearts.  Then  we  can  join  hands  with 
the  rest  of  foolish  humanity  and  dance  the 
festive  dance  of  equality.  May  we  frequently 
practice  the  spiritual  discipline  of  humor  for 
the  benefit  of  our  souls. 

Ryan  Ahlgrim,  Peoria,  III.,  will  be  pastor  of 
Peoria-North  Mennonite  Church  until  Easter; 
in  late  April  he  becomes  pastor  of  First  Menno- 
nite Church  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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J       The  top  10  unacknowledged  reasons 

►        why  Mennonites  don't  join  the  army 

10. 

Mennonites  are  no  good  at  taking  orders. 

9. 

Uniforms  look  too  much  like  plain  coats  to  urban  Mennonites. 

8. 

Marching  cadences  can't  be  sung  to  four-part  harmony. 

7. 

Drill  sergeants  take  "go  the  second  mile"  literally. 

6. 

Quilts  aren't  allowed  on  army  cots. 

5. 

Ice  cream  isn't  served  in  the  mess  hall  after  9  p.m. 

4. 

Saluting  the  flag  and  reciting  the  pledge  of  allegiance  is  too  liturgical. 

3. 

Mennonites  believe  hand-to-hand  combat  should  be  reserved  for 

church  business  meetings. 

2. 

Simple  living  is  taken  to  unreasonable  extremes. 

1. 

Not  enough  group  conformity  for  your  average  Mennonite. 

— Ryan  Ahlgrim  and  Randall  J.  Roth 
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"If  you  confess  with  your  lips 
that  Jesus  is  Lord  and  believe 
in  your  heart  that  God  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  you  will  be 
saved.  For .  .  .  one  confesses 
with  the  mouth  and  so  is 
saved."— Rom.  10:9-10b,  NRSV 
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Do  Mennonites  Want  to  Send  a 
Message  to  Washington?  (Dec. 
20).  As  a  recent  newcomer  to  the 
Mennonite  faith,  the  reason  for  my 
conversion  was  the  fact  that  I  saw  a 
real  concern  for  others  in  the  simple 
lifestyle  that  allowed  for  sharing  with 
others  in  need.  I've  seen  this  in  the 
lives  of  many  good  Mennonite  men  and 
women  time  and  again. 

You  can  imagine  my  surprise  when  I 
read  how  many  Mennonites  favor  this 
new  conservative  Congress  whose  first 
thoughts  have  been  cutting  off  the  poor 
from  welfare,  housing  assistance,  Head 
Start,  etc. 

Jesus  himself  seemed  to  spend  a  lot 
of  time  with  the  poor,  disenfranchised, 
women,  and  minority  groups — uplift- 
ing them,  healing  them,  and  accepting 
them.  How  can  one  try  to  follow  his 
example  and  at  the  same  time  cheer 
this  conservative  agenda? 

Where  are  the  seeds  of  compassion 
or  the  "going  the  second  mile"  in  this 
"Contract  with  America"? 
Joann  Feeney 
Lititz,  Pa. 

Obviously  I  struck  a  sensitive 
nerve  with  my  letter  regarding 
Promise  Keepers  (Jan.  10).  After 
reading  the  responses,  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion: Are  we  abandoning  the  Menno- 
nite Church  by  not  establishing  a 
forum  that  addresses  the  issues  raised 
by  Promise  Keepers? 

So  far  the  Mennonite  Church  has 
not  provided  such  a  forum.  Is  it  safer 
to  go  where  we  are  unknown?  Why 
does  a  high-profile,  non-Mennonite 
organization  have  so  much  appeal  to 
my  Mennonite  brothers  and  sisters? 

Are  we  being  seduced  by  mainline 
Christianity  which  has  some  major 
theological  differences  with  the  Ana- 
baptist vision?  Can  we  say  truthfully 
that  we  are  not  unequally  yoked  to- 
gether? 

I  pray  that  we  will  "test  the  spirits." 
Maurice  S.  Brubaker 
State  College,  Pa. 

Many  of  us  wince  at  articles  like 
Some  Things  We  Just  Don't 
Talk  About  (Jan.  10)— not 
because  they  make  us  look  bad,  but 
because  they  minister  death.  As  damag- 
ing as  the  transgressions  is  the  per- 
spective of  the  article. 

It  is  implied  that  the  transgressions 
flourish  because  of  corporate  silence 


and  would  be  curtailed  by  public  expo- 
sure. It  may  be  that  the  acts  would  be 
curtailed  by  exposure;  but  if  that  is  all 
the  church  has  to  offer,  Jesus  would 
never  have  needed  to  die.  Our  message 
is  that  he  came  to  set  us  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death.  To  not  discuss 
the  blood  of  our  Savior  with  transgres- 
sions of  the  law  is  a  travesty  of  the 
grace  of  God. 

Why  do  God's  people  quote  statis- 
tics? They  easily  feed  the  morbid  curi- 
osity of  our  fallen  nature  but  cannot 
give  us  soft  hearts  with  which  to  inter- 
cede for  the  church  and  each  other.  A 
soft  heart  is  the  result  of  the  work  of 
God,  not  fear  or  alarm. 

In  no  way  wanting  to  minimize  sin's 
destructiveness,  there  is  a  cure.  The 
devastation  of  being  sinned  against  is 
put  in  perspective  when  we  accept  that 
we  all  equally  have  been  faithless  to 
the  Lover  of  our  soul  and  deserved  our 
death  sentence.  He  purchased  our  lives 
with  his. 

There  is  a  support  group  for  every 
child  of  God  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
saints.  The  great  danger  of  support 
groups  is  in  making  the  person  strug- 
gling with  some  temptation  for  which 
no  support  group  has  been  organized 
feel  there  is  no  hope.  Our  hope  is  Christ. 
He  rebuked  those  who  searched  the 
Scriptures,  thinking  in  them  there  was 
life  rather  than  going  to  him.  Let's  not 
put  a  new  twist  on  an  old  approach. 

Melody  Landis 

Mountain  Home,  Idaho 

Thank  you  for  the  article,  Some 
Things  We  Don't  Talk  About 
and  your  editorial,  Now  Is  the 
Time  for  Men  to  Start  Talking  (Jan. 
10). 

Yes,  where  do  we  go?  I  need  someone 
to  talk  to  but  don't  want  to  be  disloyal 
to  my  husband.  He  needs  help,  but 
where  is  a  safe  place  he  can  go?  Where 
are  his  peers  and  ministers  to  help  him 
recognize  and  admit  his  sin?  Who  will 
help  him  stop  rationalizing? 

I  too  challenge  ministers  to  preach 
boldly  from  the  pulpit.  The  church  also 
needs  to  find  ways  to  help  men  deal 
with  the  issues  of  pornography.  And 
our  young  people  need  a  clear  call  to 
purity. 

Name  withheld  by  request 


A 


lot  is  being  said  and  written 
about  Some  Things  We  Don't 
Talk  About  (Jan.  10).  I  see  a  lot 
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of  male  bashing  and  talk  about  sexual 
addiction.  This  assumes  that  anyone 
who  has  needs  and  drives  other  than 
they  have  personally  should  be  so 
designated. 

Remember,  the  term  can  be  used  for 
men  or  women.  Perhaps  these  writers 
would  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  readers 
what  the  norm  should  be. 

Eber  Martin 

North  Lima,  Ohio 

In  My  Husband  Has  Alzheimer's 
Disease  (Jan.  24),  I  appreciated 
the  skillful  expression  of  the 
spouse's  feelings  of  frustration,  pain, 
and  the  loss  of  a  relationship.  These 
are  experienced  by  millions  of  persons 
each  year. 

As  a  service  to  your  readers  and 
encouragement  to  congregations  to 
form  support  groups  around  the  care- 
giver, the  Alzheimer's  Association 
(1-800  272-3900)  has  excellent  infor- 
mation about  the  disease  and  valuable 
assistance  to  cope  with  each  stage  of 
the  disease  process. 

Several  books  to  be  included  in  the 
church  library  to  inform  the  extended 
family  about  the  daily  struggle  of  the 
caregiver  are:  The  36-Hour  Day,  Mace 
and  Rebins,  John  Hopkins  University 
Press;  and  My  Journey  into  Alzheimer's 
Disease,  Davis,  Tyndale  House 
Publishers. 

Articles  you  print  regarding  addic- 
tion or  other  dysfunctional  behavior  I 
believe  also  need  to  have  suggested 
resources  that  are  available  for 
individuals  and  their  church  families. 
Harvey  L.  Hartzler 
Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

In  response  to  the  letter  by  Clif  Ke- 
nagy  (Jan.  31),  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  make  a  distinction 
between  homosexuality  as  a  desire  and 
homosexuality  as  a  deed.  The  former 
certainly  is  not  a  sin. 

It  is  important  also  that  we  resist 
the  trend  of  our  times  to  justify  deeds 
because  of  "inborn"  desires. 

All  of  us  are  born  with  certain  un- 
wholesome desires.  A  child  does  not 
need  to  be  taught  to  lie,  to  steal,  to  be 
selfish.  That  child  must  make  a  choice 
as  to  whether  to  become  a  liar,  a  thief, 
or  a  selfish  person.  That  very  fact  ne- 
cessitates repentance  and  redemption. 

God  does  not  condemn  a  person  for 
temptations  or  tendencies.  And,  thank 
God,  even  when  unwholesome  desires, 


whatever  their  source,  become  unholy 
deeds,  the  grace  of  God  is  able  to 
cleanse  and  forgive.  And  the  power  of 
God  is  able  to  transform. 

Ralph  Ringenberg 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

As  Mennonites,  we  are  often  spo- 
ken of  as  people  of  the  Bible.  We 
also  emphasize  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Savior  and  Lord. 

The  Bible  says:  "If  a  man  also  lie 
with  mankind,  as  he  lieth  with  a  wom- 
an, both  of  them  have  committed  an 
abomination:  they  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death;  their  blood  shall  be  upon 
them"  (Lev.  20:13). 

Homosexuality  is  not  normal.  It  is 
sin.  The  Bible  clearly  instructs  us  not 
to  practice  such  immorality.  1  Cor.  6 
tells  us  that  those  who  commit  these 
sins  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom. 

"It  is  written,  Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God" 
(Matt.  4:4). 

Wayne  Kratzer 
Elyria,  Ohio 

Not  totally  unlike  the  agony  with 
which  Clif  Kenagy  ("Readers 
Say,"  Jan.  31)  was  "determined 
to  read  widely,  listen  intensely,  think 
deeply,  and  cultivate  a  healthy  skep- 
ticism" as  he  searched  for  the  truth 
about  his  daughter's  homosexual  orien- 
tation, I  have  done  much  the  same  over 
the  past  ten  years  that  we  Mennonites 
have  studied,  "listened,"  criticized, 
accepted,  and  continued  to  debate  the 
topic  of  homosexuality,  human  sexual- 
ity, and  the  Christian  life. 

I  participate  in  these  conversations 
very  aware  of  my  own  sexual  tempta- 
tions and  failings.  I  also  have  a  deep 
concern  about  the  North  American 
obsession  with  sexual  gratification  and 
the  destructiveness  of  deteriorating 

Pontius'  Puddle 
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sexual  practices  within  our  churches — 
all  in  spite  of  more  information. 

While  the  evidence  is  not  all  in  re- 
garding the  genetic  or  social  influences 
on  homosexual  orientation,  I  take 
strong  exception  with  Kenagy 's  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  "given  to  some  by  the 
Creator."  Such  a  conclusion  certainly 
can  make  the  struggle  easier,  but  I 
have  not  allowed  myself  such  rational- 
ization in  order  to  ease  my  struggle 
with  sexual  immorality. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  homosexual 
sexual  activity,  even  if  limited  to  one 
partner,  is  an  expression  of  the  good- 
ness of  God's  creation.  The  biblical  rec- 
ord gives  strong  testimony  to  God's 
intention  for  sexual  activity  to  remain 
within  marriages  between  men  and 
women. 

Unfortunately,  so  many  of  us  in 
North  America  have  not  been  freed 
from  society's  obsession  for  undisci- 
plined sexual  gratification.  After  all, 
God  gave  us  these  passionate  feelings 
to  enjoy! 

My  further  objection  to  "crediting" 
God  for  this  orientation  is  the  well- 
documented  reality  of  sexual  healing 
and  changes  in  sexual  orientation.  If 
we  are  to  credit  God  for  a  homosexual 
orientation,  might  it  then  be  sinful  for 
people  to  change?  I  am  surprised  at  the 
intensity  with  which  the  organized  gay 
/  lesbian  community,  including  Men- 
nonites, belittle  and  malign  the  testi- 
monials and  professional  papers  which 
describe  changes  in  sexual  orientation. 

Somewhat  like  Kenagy's  "despairing 
of  the  theologians  among  us  ever  re- 
sponding," I  appeal  to  the  Mennonite 
therapists,  some  whom  I  have  met 
personally,  to  share  their  experiences 
and  stories  of  healing  and  change  as 
given  by  God  to  many  heterosexual 
and  homosexual  people. 

Ivan  R.  Unger 

Cambridge,  Ont. 
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In  view  of  the  frequent  antagonistic 
attitudes  expressed  toward  those 
who  have  a  strong  feeling  against 
acceptance  of  homosexual  and  lesbian 
practice,  I  encourage  us  not  to  be 
ambivalent  or  intimidated  from  saying 
what  we  believe.  There  may  need  to  be 
a  reverse  "coming  out  of  the  closet." 

Jesus  loved  without  endorsing  sin. 
Love  is  expressed  best  in  saying  there 
is  help  and  telling  people,  "You  need 
not  be  a  victim." 

Hermeneutically,  homosexuality 
cannot  be  in  the  same  category  as  the 
role  of  women  or  anything  else  which 
we  may  be  reinterpreting.  Nor  can  it 
legitimately  be  described  as  having  a 
domino  effect. 

If  being  labeled  is  the  price  of  mak- 
ing this  statement,  I  accept.  It  certain- 
ly should  be  a  part  of  the  dialogue. 
Chester  I.  Kurtz 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Have  we  lost  the  vision  of  Christ 
and  the  church  and  how  it  will 
be  in  heaven?  We  seldom  talk 
about  the  body  as  the  bride  of  Christ 
any  more  as  John  the  Baptist  did  in 
John  3:29. 

If  our  relationship  with  Christ  is  like 
this,  then  how  can  same-sex  attrac- 
tions be  from  God,  as  some  people  say? 
Or  illicit  opposite-sex  relationships? 
Are  we  blinded  by  the  world?  Is  the 
tempter's  power  prevailing? 

Do  we  have  reverence  for  Christ? 
And  the  fear  of  God?  And  the  faith  of  a 
child? 

Jonathan  Stoltzfus 
Goshen,  Ind. 

What  Does  It  Mean  to  Take 
the  Bible  Seriously?  (Jan. 
31)  was  an  interesting  voyage 
into  the  voids  of  existentialism.  If 
seriousness  alone  becomes  the 
objective  without  regard  for  ultimate 
truth,  then  one  stands  on  common 
ground  with  "serious"  takers  of  any 
ideology.  The  slippery  slopes  of 
existential  relativism  are  strewn  with 
"serious"  believers  of  many  kinds:  Da- 
vid Koresh,  Jim  Jones,  Adolph  Hitler, 
Karl  Marx,  Rev.  Moon,  and  the  Phari- 
sees of  Jesus'  day.  Seriousness  in  the 
final  analysis  proves  empty  if  not 
grounded  in  ultimate  truth. 

The  Old  Testament  consistently 
claims  to  be  the  word  of  the  Lord.  The 
New  Testament  presents  a  gospel 
based  on  empirical,  historical  reality 


and  Old  Testament  fulfillment.  If  the 
word  is  to  be  taken  seriously  only,  we 
set  the  word  giver  on  trial,  stripped 
him  of  authority  to  bind  our  conscience 
or  impose  on  us  any  divine  mandate 
that  we  choose  to  take  nonseriously. 
Thus  we  install  ourselves  as  highest 
authority. 

If  the  Bible  only  "contains"  revela- 
tion as  suggested,  how  are  we  to  know 
what  part  is  revealed  and  which  is  not? 
To  whom  might  this  knowledge  be 
granted  or  to  whom  has  this  authority 
been  given? 

Jesus,  whom  we  say  is  our  Lord, 
submitted  meticulously  to  Old  Testa- 
ment Scripture.  He  identified  himself 
so  closely  with  it,  they  are  inseparable. 
If  we  would  be  his  disciples  let  us  sub- 
mit, as  he  did  to  all  of  Holy  Scripture. 

However,  if  you  want  to  say  we  are 
Jesus'  disciples  because  we  take  the 
Bible  seriously,  why  do  you  want  to 
follow  one  who  based  his  life  on  obscu- 
rity and  potential  error?  How  do  you 
know  which  parts  of  the  Bible  are  most 
serious?  How  do  you  know  with  any 
certainty  what  your  taking  serious  is 
what  was  meant  to  be  taken  seriously? 
Who  has  deduced  for  you  what  is  au- 
thentic and  authoritative? 

If  we  want  to  be  true  followers  of  the 
historical  Jesus  of  Nazareth  we  are 
compelled  to  adopt  his  view  of  Scrip- 
ture. Heaven  and  earth  are  contami- 
nated by  rebellion  and  will  pass  away 
(Rev.  21:1),  but  the  eternal,  immutable 
word  of  the  Supreme  Being  of  the  uni- 
verse will  stand.  Error  will  pass  away, 
truth  alone  will  stand.  Our  seriousness 
or  nonseriousness  in  no  way  effects  its 
reliability. 

Darwin  Hartman 
Perryton,  Tex. 

I sensed  the  spirit  of  Christ  when 
reading  that  the  MCEC  Workshop 
on  Homosexuality  (Feb.  14)  asked 
its  panelists  and  any  bringing 
questions  to  them  to  "preface  their 
remarks  by  acknowledging  their 
failings  and  their  reliance  on  God's 
grace." 

I  also  noted  that  only  once  in  the 
report  did  someone  cite  Scriptures 
bearing  on  the  issue  of  homosexuality. 
And  those  were  effectively  rebutted  by 
a  woman  identified  as  being  in  a  lesbi- 
an relationship. 

One  of  the  panelists,  when  asked 
what  God  has  in  mind  for  same-sex 
relationships,  was  right  to  reply  that 


she  "could  not  presume  to  speak  for 
God."  But  should  our  church  stop  with 
that,  or  is  there  a  next  step?  There  are 
persons  who  have  indeed  been  identi- 
fied as  speaking  for  God.  Haven't  the 
people  of  God  down  through  the  centu- 
ries witnessed  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
Scriptures? 

Mennonites  have  been  "people  of  the 
Book."  Every  position  we  as  Anabap- 
tists have  taken  so  far,  we  have  taken 
because  of  discernment  based  on  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  In  the  instances 
of  peace,  slavery,  and  women  in  minis- 
try, there  are  passages  which  seem  to 
teach  against  the  Anabaptist  position. 
But  we  still  claim  that  we  are  people  of 
the  Bible,  for  we  see  other  passages 
that  clearly  address  those  issues  and 
advocate  peace  and  freedom,  and  we 
judge  these  latter  passages  to  be  fuller 
or  more  complete  revelation.  The  latter 
passages  are  the  flower;  the  former 
only  the  incomplete  bud. 

The  position  that  committed  homo- 
sexual relationships  can  be  holy  is 
different:  the  Bible  is  not  leading  us 
this  time. 

Harold  N.  Miller 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

Thank  you  for  your  editorial  Five 
Years  Toward  Becoming  a 
Biblical  People  (Jan.  31).  I 
agree  that  we  need  more  Bible  reading 
and  study  in  the  church.  We  also  need 
more  good  biblical  theology. 

In  addition  to  reading  the  Bible,  I 
strongly  encourage  pastors,  Sunday 
school  teachers,  and  adults  to  purchase 
and  read  the  volumes  of  the  new  Be- 
lievers Church  Bible  Commentary. 
Let's  dig  into  the  Scriptures  and  feed 
our  minds  and  our  lives  with  solid 
meat. 

Paul  Zehr 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

This  "Readers  Say"  section  of  Gos- 
pel Herald  proves  there  is  diver- 
sity of  thought  in  the  church.  Of 
all  the  subjects  discussed,  few  have 
touched  on  2  Pet.  2  or  the  book  of  Jude. 

The  apostle  Paul  talks  about  perils 
in  2  Cor.  11:26.  It  seems  we  are  so  en- 
grossed in  everything  but  the  core 
issue  that  Paul,  Peter,  and  Jude  wrote 
about  and  delivered  to  the  church  from 
God  as  written  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament. 
Wilmer  Swope 
Leetonia,  Ohio 
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Hitting  the  snooze  button  when  God's  alarm  rings: 

A  woman  who  is  not  a  morning  person 
awakes  to  the  urgency  of  God's  grace 


by 

Mar- 
galea 
Warner 


I don't  know  about  you,  but  my  first  response 
when  the  alarm  goes  off  is  not  necessarily  to 
praise  God.  I  wake  befuddled  and  clumsy,  in 
deep  denial.  It  can't  be  morning  yet! 

Sometimes  the  alarm's  ringing  works  into  my 
dreams.  Once,  after  a  sleep-over  at  a  friend's 
house,  I  dreamed  I  was  pursued  by  the  police. 
Running  to  elude  their  screaming  sirens,  I 
thrashed  and  then  fell  out  of  the  top  bunk.  "You 
didn't  need  to  get  up,"  said  my  friend  who  was 
in  the  bottom  bunk;  "I  would  have  shut  off  the 
alarm." 

I  have  learned  to  anticipate  this  pattern  of 
morning  delusion,  and  so  I  set  multiple  alarm 
clocks.  A  three-alarm  wake  up  is  not  unlike 
five-alarm  chili;  both  are  a  shock  to  the  nervous 
system. 

The  first  alarm  causes  me  to  turn  over  and 
flail  in  the  direction  of  my  bedside  table.  The 
second  brings  me  stumbling  across  the  room  to 
crash  into  the  dresser.  The  third  alarm  calls  me 
down  the  hall  and  into  the  living  room,  where  I 
have  been  known  to  hit  the  snooze  alarm  and 
crawl  onto  the  sofa  for  a  few  more  winks. 

Considering  the  struggles  I  have  with 
alarms,  I  had  to  chuckle  when  I  heard  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Joel,  words  that  are 
usually  read  on  Ash  Wednesday:  "Blow  the 
trumpet  in  Zion;  sound  the  alarm  on  my  holy 
mountain"  (Joel  2:1).  I  can  imagine  all  the 
sleepy  inhabitants  of  Zion  pulling  the  covers 
over  their  heads  and  mumbling,  "Please  God, 
just  five  more  minutes." 

But  this  is  serious  business.  Joel  sees  an 
army  approaching  in  the  distance  like  none 
seen  before.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  civil  defense 
siren  going  off  to  warn  of  a  nuclear  attack,  the 
kind  I  was  taught  to  fear  in  elementary  school 
when  they  made  us  hide  under  our  desks.  The 
scream  of  an  alarm  like  this  could  also  mean 
tornado  funnel  clouds  approaching  with  de- 
structive fury.  The  urgency  of  Joel's  warning  to 
Zion  is  like  a  smoke  detector  going  off  to  save 
the  lives  of  a  sleeping  family.  We  know  what 
this  alarm  means:  it  is  the  phone  call  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  with  news  of  a  loved  one's 
health  crisis. 

What  could  be  so  urgent  about  words 
shouted  in  400  B.C.  that  they  still  jolt 
us  in  the  20th  century?  And  how  do 
they  fit  into  the  call  for  repentance  that  we 
hear  on  Ash  Wednesday? 

I  find  a  clue  in  the  second  trumpet  blast  in 
this  chapter,  a  few  verses  later:  "Blow  the 
trumpet  in  Zion;  sanctify  a  fast;  call  a  solemn 


assembly"  (Joel  2:15). 

This  is  an  alarm  waking  us  on  a  special  day 
for  a  special  purpose:  to  gather  with  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters  and  share  the  news  that  the  day 
of  the  Lord  is  at  hand. 

This  is  the  alarm  waking  us  after  a  night 
when  we  tossed  and  turned;  we  could  not  sleep 
because  we  remembered  the  way  we  had  wound- 
ed a  brother  or  shamed  a  sister,  the  way  we  had 
said  no  to  life  and  denied  that  we  belonged  to 
the  Giver  of  that  life.  We  spent  the  night  in  fear 
that  it  might  be  too  late  to  seek  reconciliation. 

We  who  hear  Joel's  alarm  rejoice  that  we 
have  not  overslept  this  occasion  to  seek  a  right 
relationship  with  God  and  with  our  neighbor.  If 
we  heed  the  alarm  on  Ash  Wednesday,  we  will 
be  awake  for  Easter  morning  with  all  its  extrav- 
agant grace. 

I have  to  chuckle  again  at  Joel's  insistence 
that  all  the  generations  of  God's  people  be 
waken  for  this  holy  assembly  of  reconcilia- 
tion: "Sanctify  the  congregation;  assemble  the 
aged;  gather  the  children,  even  infants  at  the 
breast."  As  any  young  mother  will  tell  you, 
breast-feeding  babies  are  in  no  danger  of 
sleeping  through  the  night.  The  urgency  of 
their  hunger  will  awaken  them  and  all  the  rest 
of  us  with  a  piercing  cry  that  is  not  to  be 
ignored. 

One  Sunday  morning — the  week's  most  diffi- 
cult-waking and  chaotic  of  mornings — the  fam- 
ily of  five  that  sometimes  gives  me  a  ride  to 
church  brought  their  car  to  a  screeching  halt  at 
my  doorstep.  They  told  me  to  sit  in  the  front 
since  the  mother  was  sitting  in  the  back  seat  to 
separate  the  two  feuding  teenagers,  who  kept 
reaching  over  her  to  punch  each  other.  Their 
youngest  sat  in  the  front,  arms  across  her  chest, 
repeating  loudly,  "I'm  not  going  to  church.  I'm 
not  going  to  church." 

"Denying  authority  will  get  you  nowhere," 
said  the  mother,  raising  her  arm  to  block  an 
attempted  slap  by  the  teenagers. 

"Sounds  more  like  denying  reality  to  me," 
said  the  father,  pulling  into  the  church  drive- 
way, "because  here  we  are  at  church.  And  if 
ever  a  family  needed  to  be  in  church,  it's  us." 

No  wake-up  call  could  have  been  more  dra- 
matic. Joel  would  surely  have  approved. 

Freelance  writer  Margalea  Warner  attends  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  She 
works  as  a  secretary  and  reports  she's  getting 
better — yawn — at  getting  up  in  the  morning. 
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So  what  if  hundreds  of  species 


larely  have  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be- 
ieve  in  a  God  large  enough  to  share 
equally  with  plants  and  animals.  Wepre- 
end  creation  exists  solely  for  our  benefit 

by  Leonard  Nolt 


Life  on  earth  is  in  danger.  Much  of  creation 
has  been  destroyed.  Scientists  say  as 
many  as  100  to  300  species  of  plants  and 
animals  each  day  are  joining  many  others  in 
the  coffins  of  extinction. 

In  the  1800s,  settlers  observed  a  herd  of  bi- 
son 200  miles  long — imagine  it!  Now  bison  sur- 
vive only  in  very  small  numbers.  Even  more 
abundant  were  the  passenger  pigeons,  with 
flocks  estimated  to  have  as  many  as  2  billion 
birds  in  them!  Just  200  years  ago  25  percent  of 
all  the  birds  in  North  America  were  passenger 
pigeons.  A  century  later  they  were  gone,  a 
testimony  to  human  greed  and  destructiveness. 

Since  the  time  of  Noah  and  the  Flood,  cre- 
ation has  suffered  significant  damage  and 
many  creatures  have  permanently  disappeared 
along  with  the  passenger  pigeon.  By  contrast, 
the  story  of  the  Flood  tells  us  much  about  our 
responsibility  to  God's  creation. 

First,  we  see  that  human  sin  has  a  destruc- 
tive effect  on  all  life,  not  just  human  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  righteousness  helped  to  save 
the  creation.  It  was  because  of  the  wickedness 
of  humankind  that  God  decided  to  send  a  flood 
to  destroy  the  earth.  But  God  instructed  Noah 
to  build  an  ark  and  save  at  least  two  of  every 
species.  If  Noah  had  been  unfaithful,  perhaps 
all  the  creation  would  have  been  destroyed. 

The  destruction  of  the  environment  and  the 
extinction  of  a  species  is  a  result  of  sin,  whereas 
attempts  to  preserve  a  species  from  extinction 
should  be  seen  as  acts  of  righteousness. 

Second,  God  did  not  save  creation  because 
God  was  incapable  of  creating  it  again. 
God  saved  the  creation  because  it  was 
worth  saving.  The  animals  were  saved,  not 
because  of  their  value  to  people,  but  because  of 
each  species'  unique  value  as  a  living  creature. 
The  sparrow  and  the  rattlesnake  were  ushered 
into  the  ark  by  God  with  as  much  genuine 
concern  for  their  safety  as  the  cow  and  the 
camel. 


The  story  of  the  ark  teaches  us  that  attempts 
made  to  save  disappearing  species  should  be 
wholeheartedly  supported  by  Christians.  God 
and  Noah  showed  us  how  important  each 
species  is. 

But  the  church  is  failing  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibility to  God's  creation.  Does  the  land 
Christians  own  support  a  larger  variety  and 
number  of  wildlife  than  the  land  of  our  non- 
Christian  neighbors?  Not  usually.  Unless  we 
can  make  money  from  a  creature,  we  rarely 
acknowledge  its  value.  Matt.  10:31  tells  us  that 
we  are  "worth  more  than  many  sparrows,"  but 
we  usually  act  as  if  the  sparrow  was  worthless, 
a  position  not  supported  by  Scripture. 

In  fact,  Scripture  advocates  a  much  higher 
view  of  animals  and  plants  than  we  generally 
acknowledge.  Genesis  9  tells  us  that  after  the 
Flood  God  made  a  covenant  with  Noah  and 
every  living  creature — and  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  it  by  repeating  the  phrase  four 
times  in  nine  verses.  The  mysterious  fifth  verse 
of  that  chapter  tells  us  that  God  will  "demand 
an  accounting  from  every  animal"  (NIV). 

In  Romans  8  Paul  writes  about  the  creation 
waiting  in  expectation  and  being  subjected  to 
frustration.  Other  biblical  passages  describe 
the  creation  and  nature  as  praising,  rejoicing, 
and  celebrating  (see  Ps.  89:5;  96:1,  11-12;  97:1; 
148:3-4). 

These  verses  depict  a  two-way  communica- 
tion between  God  and  the  nonhuman 
parts  of  creation.  Two-way  communica- 
tion implies  that  a  relationship  exists.  This  is 
powerful  evidence  that  God  not  only  cares 
about  the  creation  as  a  whole  but  cares  for,  is 
interested  in,  and  may  have  a  relationship  with 
each  individual  plant  and  animal! 

As  Christians  we  need  to  acknowledge  this 
deep  concern  God  has  for  creation.  Rarely  have 
we  allowed  ourselves  to  believe  in  a  God  large 
enough  to  share  equally  with  the  plants  and 
animals.  We've  pretended  that  the  rest  of 
creation  exists  solely  for  our  benefit,  and  we 
can  use  it  or  push  it  aside  if  it  gets  in  our  way. 

But  Genesis  1:29-30  tells  us  that  the  plants 
were  created  not  just  to  provide  food  for  people 
but  also  for  birds,  animals,  and  other  creatures. 
At  some  point,  destroying  habitat  which 
provides  shelter  and  food  for  wildlife  so  people 
can  farm  it  or  "develop"  it  becomes  a  sin,  a 
violation  of  God's  intention  for  the  world. 

Our  destructiveness  toward  God's  creation 
raises  serious  questions  which  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  church.  By  allowing  parts  of  the 
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lisappear  every  day? 


creation  to  disappear,  we  threaten  our  survival 
as  a  species,  and  we  consistently  distance  our- 
selves from  God. 

The  creation,  along  with  the  Bible  and  the 
Spirit  working  among  us,  is  one  of  our  primary 
sources  of  information  about  God.  We  can  learn 
much  about  God  and  the  nature  of  God  by  being 
in  touch  with  creation. 

God,  through  the  creation,  provides  us  with 
all  our  physical  nourishment — which  is  the 
foundation  of  and  a  prerequisite  for  any  spiri- 
tual nourishment  we  receive.  An  early  fourth- 
century  Christian  monk,  Anthony  of  the  Desert, 
once  told  a  visiting  philosopher,  concerned 
about  his  lack  of  reading  material,  "My  book,  O 
philosopher,  is  the  nature  of  created  things, 
and  any  time  I  wish  to  read  the  words  of  God, 
the  book  is  before  me." 

The  implications  of  leaving  for  each  subse- 
quent generation  a  gradually  diminishing  crea- 
tion are  sobering.  By  failing  at  our  responsibi- 
lity to  preserve  the  creation  for  future  genera- 
tions, we  increase  the  distance  between  our 
children  and  their  access  to  information  about 
God.  Because  of  the  damaged  creation,  future 
generations  may  see  God  as  being  less  generous 
and  not  as  kind  or  as  accessible. 

The  creation  is  our  umbilical  cord  to  God. 
Long  before  we're  old  enough  to  read  or  under- 
stand anything  about  the  Bible,  the  church,  or 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  awed  by  the  beauty  and 
mystery  of  a  rose,  a  butterfly,  or  another  part  of 
God's  creation. 

Being  out  of  touch  with  the  creation  is  a  type 
of  spiritual  ignorance  which  adversely  impacts 
our  spiritual  life  from  early  childhood.  It's  part 
of  the  heritage  we're  giving  to  our  children  and 
a  burden  they'll  have  to  overcome  in  order  to 
develop  a  credible  relationship  with  God — a 
relationship  that  acknowledges,  in  words  and 
actions,  the  value  of  the  creation. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  double  tragedy. 
Not  only  has  so  much  of  creation  been 
lost,  but  it's  just  as  tragic  that  so  many 
people  are  unaware  of  the  loss.  Most  Christians 
are  abysmally  out  of  tune  with  God's  creation. 
For  example,  there  are  over  700  species  of  birds 
in  North  America.  How  many  of  us  can  recog- 
nize the  voices  of  more  than  half  a  dozen?  I  fear 
most  of  us  wouldn't  grieve  if  a  couple  hundred 
of  them  were  to  become  extinct. 

We  should  learn  to  know  and  recognize  the 
wild  animals,  birds,  and  plants  which  live  in 
our  neighborhoods.  We  cannot  act  responsibly 
toward  them  if  we  are  unaware  of  them. 


We  can  take  other  steps. 
Those  of  us  who  are  land- 
owners should  preserve  a 
portion  of  land  for  wildlife  to 
use,  undisturbed  by  people 
and  domesticated  creatures. 
Participation  in  environmen- 
tal organizations,  especially 
at  the  local  level,  is  a  good 
way  to  help  care  for  the  Cre- 
ation. 

Also,  we  should  support 
efforts  to  protect  and  restore 
endangered  species  and  their 
habitats.  Churches  and  indi- 
viduals can  find  out  which 
plant  or  animal  species  in 
their  state  or  province  are 
endangered  and  become  in- 
volved in  the  effort  to  save 
them.  The  fact  that  God 
created  a  particular  species 
is  proof  that  it  deserves  to 
exist.  God  wants  it  here.  We 
should  support  the  Creator's 
wish. 

Our  responsibility  to  the 
creation  should  become  a 
major  topic  of  discussion  in 
Sunday  schools,  small 
groups,  and  pulpits  of  our 
congregations.  God  expects 
Christians  to  be  good  stew- 
ards of  the  creation  and 
strong  environmentalists. 
Money  donated  to  responsi- 
ble environmental  organi- 
zations should  be  considered 
part  of  the  tithe. 

We  cannot  succeed  at  be- 
ing the  church  and  properly 
caring  for  each  other  if  we 
don't  care  for  the  creation 
which,  physically  and  spiri- 
tually, sustains  us  and  con- 
nects us  to  God. 

Leonard  Nolt,  Boise,  Idaho, 
is  a  photographer  and  poet 
with  a  lifelong  interest  in 
environmental  issues.  This 
article  was  developed  from  a 
sermon  he  preached  at  Hyde 
Park  Mennonite  Fellowship, 
where  he  is  a  member  of  the 
leadership  team. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki:  trying  to  remember 


by  J. 

Robert 

Charles 


The  season  of  golden  anniversaries  mark- 
ing the  final  months  of  World  War  II  has 
begun  and  will  extend  throughout  the 
summer.  In  the  early  months  of  1945,  news 
headlines  were  announcing  the  liberation  of 
Auschwitz,  the  destruction  of  Dresden,  the 
Yalta  Conference,  the  fall  of  Berlin,  and  the 
collapse  of  the  Third  Reich. 

Today  these  and  other  events  are  being 
observed,  celebrated,  lamented.  Inevitably  and 
appropriately,  new  generations  in  countries 
scarred  by  that  costly  conflict  are  pondering  its 
lessons  and  legacy. 

Recalling  all  this  is  proving  to  be  anything 
but  easy.  "Grief,  remembrance  and  commemo- 
ration, yes — but  no  accusation,  no  settling  of 
accounts,"  German  President  Herzog  recently 
counseled  at  Dresden.  Yet  old  wounds  are 
easily  reopened  and  old  feelings  easily  reignited 
as  the  heirs  of  yesterday's  victors  and  victims 
alike  try  to  remember— and  as  they  scrutinize 
each  other' s  attempts  to  recapture  the  past. 

No  two  wartime  events  have  aroused  greater 
moral  and  political  confusion  about  how  rightly 
to  recall  them  than  the  atomic  bombings  of  two 
Japanese  cities  by  the  United  States  50  years 
ago  this  August. 

Reacting  to  Japanese  government  protests  of 
insensitivity  to  the  300,000  Japanese  lives  lost 
in  the  bombings,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  in 
December  canceled  plans  for  a  commemorative 
stamp  showing  the  mushroom  cloud  over  the 
caption  "Atomic  bombs  hasten  war's  end,  Au- 
gust 1945." 

Soon  thereafter  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
decided  to  scale  back  an  exhibit  of  the  Enola 
Gay,  the  plane  that  dropped  the  A-bomb  on 
Hiroshima.  It  did  so  when  faced  with  U.S. 
veterans'  objections  that  the  planned  display 
was  too  skeptical  of  the  Truman  administra- 
tion's rationale  for  the  bombings  and  too  low  in 
its  estimate  of  American  casualties  that  a  war- 
ending  invasion  of  Japan  would  have  produced. 

Was  it  really  necessary  to  drop  the  atomic 
bomb  on  these  two  cities?  Couldn't  a  demon- 
stration effect  somewhere  else  have  forced 
Japan's  surrender?  It  comes  as  no  surprise- 
indeed  it  is  fitting  and  reassuring— that  our 
public  attempts  to  remember  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  remain  profoundly  troubled  by  ques- 
tions such  as  these. 

Whether  designed  to  save  American  lives  or 
simply  to  intimidate  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
atomic  bombings  did  far  more  than  write  the 
final  chapter  of  a  now-distant  conflict.  They 
opened  a  new  chapter  in  world  history,  a  Cold 


War  age  of  "sublime  irony,"  as  Winston  Chur- 
chill characterized  it,  in  which  "safety  will  be 
the  sturdy  child  of  terror,  and  survival  the  twin 
brother  of  annihilation." 

After  five  decades,  images  of  the  two  mush- 
room clouds  in  the  air  and  the  human  suffering 
they  wrought  on  the  ground  still  haunt  us. 
They  still  cast  chilling  shadows  over  world 
affairs  and  human  existence. 

Terrifying  symbols  of  our  ability  to  destroy 
ourselves  and  the  planet  many  times  over, 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  may  well  have  forced 
humankind,  however  imperfectly,  to  grope  for 
new,  nonviolent  ways  of  settling  international 
disputes. 

Totally  at  odds  with  a  positive  biblical  vision 
of  shalom  and  of  swords  beaten  into  plow- 
shares, might  they  nevertheless  have  furnished 
useful — even  providential — reminders  of  the 
unacceptable  cost  of  failure  to  seek  passionately 
the  things  that  make  for  a  modicum  of  peace 
and  understanding  between  the  nations  of  the 
world? 

Tempting  as  it  might  be,  a  Christian  re- 
membering of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
should  not  stop  at  irony,  however.  It  will 
seek  to  view  the  era  they  opened  through  a 
biblical  stereoscope. 

For  one  eye,  Psalm  106— history  as  a  chroni- 
cle of  human  folly,  apostasy,  and  forgetfulness. 
How  else  can  we  even  begin  to  make  sense  of 
our  50  years  of  nuclear  madness  and  stockpil- 
ing? For  the  other  eye,  Psalm  105— history  as  a 
record  of  God's  faithfulness  and  saving  inter- 
ventions on  our  behalf.  How  else  can  we  ever 
have  survived  this  long? 

Yet  looking  through  these  two  lenses  is  not 
enough.  If  Christians  are  rightly  to  remember 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  we  also  must  heed  an 
exhortation. 

"Empathy  begins  with  remembering,"  states 
the  1967  Hiroshima  Peace  Declaration.  "Let  us 
not  forget  the  tragedy.  Let  it  be  remembered  as 
an  experience  shared  in  common  by  all  the 
world,  and  let  our  appeal  ring  out  that  all  hu- 
man intellect  and  power  be  concentrated  in 
order  to  abolish  any  and  all  wars  and  to  ban  all 
nuclear  weapons." 

J.  Robert  Charles,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  teaching  a 
course  on  "The  United  Nations  as  Peacemaker 
Since  1945"  to  Goshen  College  history  and 
political  science  students.  He  also  works  as 
project  manager  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions' Cana  Venture. 
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Japanese  Mennonites  study  'repentance' 
at  seminar  50  years  after  end  of  World  War  II 


Sapporo,  Japan  (MBM) — To  the  Ja- 
pan Mennonite  Christian  Church  Con- 
ference (Hokkaido),  the  50th  year  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  seemed  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  focus  on  Japan's  role 
as  aggressor  in  Asia  before  and  during 
the  war.  "Repentance"  was  the  theme 
chosen  for  their  annual  peace  seminar 
held  Jan.  15-16  in  Sapporo. 

Three  speakers  shared  their  experi- 
ences: Kikuko  Miyagi,  who  was  recruit- 
ed during  the  war  as  a  nurse  for  injured 


Goshen,  Ind.  (MMA) — Mennonite  Mu- 
tual Aid  enters  its  50th  anniversary  year 
in  1995  on  a  positive  note  following  a 
successful  1994.  With  more  than  70,000 
members,  total  assets  being  managed  by 
MMA  at  the  end  of  1994  rose  to  more 
than  $560  million  (U.S.).  This  represents 
a  17  percent  increase  from  a  year  ago. 

"Our  work  is  only  beginning,"  said 
Howard  Brenneman,  MMA  president. 
"Our  vision  is  that  every  eligible  Ana- 
baptist will  be  touched  by  an  MMA  pro- 
gram or  service  by  the  year  2000.  This 
represents  a  tremendous  challenge,  es- 
pecially since  we  are  broadening  our 
horizons  to  reach  out  to  new  denomina- 
tional groups. 

"One  of  the  most  exciting  of  our  new 
relationships  is  with  the  Missionary 
Church.  Missionary  Church  denomina- 
tional leaders  are  embracing  MMA 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  we  wel- 


Japanese  troops;  Tadeo  Iwabuchi,  who 
served  in  the  Japanese  Imperial  Forces 
in  Manchuria  during  the  war;  and  Lee 
Jun  Hak,  a  missionary  pastor  to  Kore- 
ans living  in  Sapporo. 

Miyagi  reported  that  before  the  Oki- 
nawa land  battle,  she  thought  war  was 
"great,"  and  she  wanted  to  do  her  ut- 
most to  help  the  war  effort.  But  after 
three  months  of  witnessing  war's  bru- 
tality, she  changed  her  mind  complete- 
ly. She  is  now  active  at  the  Himeyuri 


come  their  participation.  New  relation- 
ships with  other  denominations  are 
also  emerging  that  present  tremendous 
new  possibilities." 

The  number  of  MMA  advocates,  vol- 
unteers who  serve  as  MMA's  eyes  and 
ears  in  local  congregations,  jumped  to 
more  than  1,000,  up  from  about  850  in 
1993.  Several  MMA  programs  als6 
demonstrated  growth: 

•  MMA  Praxis  Mutual  Funds,  intro- 
duced in  1994,  attracted  more  than 
$10.5  million  in  new  investments  dur- 
ing its  first  year. 

•  MMA  members  purchased  $19.4 
million  in  new  annuities,  an  increase  of 
33  percent  over  the  prior  year. 

•  The  use  of  MMA  fraternal  benefit 
programs  exploded  during  the  year  to  a 
total  of  $2.3  million,  an  increase  of  78 
percent.  The  largest  fraternal  benefit 
program,  the  Sharing  Fund,  provided 


Peace  Museum,  informing  young  and 
old  about  the  horrors  of  war. 

Iwabuchi,  who  was  imprisoned  for 
many  months  during  the  war  because 
of  secret  warfare  activities  he  had  wit- 
nessed, decided  a  few  years  ago  to  tell 
the  truth  about  his  experiences.  As  a 
result,  he  is  the  target  of  hate  mail, 
phone  calls,  and  sometimes  physical 
blows.  But  he  believes  Japan  must  face 
up  to  its  past  as  aggressor  and  show 
true  repentance  to  other  Asian  peoples. 

"Instead  of  saying  'Japan!  Japan!'  we 
must  come  to  see  ourselves  as  part  of 
the  world's  human  race,"  he  said. 

Neither  Miyagi  nor  Iwabuchi  are 
Christian,  noted  Neta  Faye  Yoder, 
long-term  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
worker  serving  in  Japan;  "but  they  do 
speak  powerfully  for  peace." 

Pastor  Lee  spoke  of  the  need  for 
Japan  to  take  responsibility  as  the 
aggressor,  show  true  repentance  and 
understanding  that  all  persons  in  the 
world  are  brothers  and  sisters.  He  re- 
marked, "Though  I've  traveled  this 
country  over,  I've  never  found  a  monu- 
ment expressing  repentance  for  the 
war."  He  emphasized  that  in  Christ  all 
people  become  one. 

Many  of  the  50  seminar  participants 
were  young  adults.  Yoder,  a  member  of 
the  conference  peace  committee  plan- 
ning the  seminar,  has  hope  that  these 
young  adults  will  lead  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Japan  in  the  way  of  Christ's 
peace  now  and  in  the  future. 

reports 

more  than  $1  million  for  local  needs 
which  was  matched  by  individual  con- 
gregations. A  total  of  543  congregations 
benefited  from  these  programs. 

•  Total  assets  invested  with  Menno- 
nite Retirement  Trust,  the  retirement 
plan  for  pastors  and  church  workers, 
rose  to  nearly  $110  million  in  1994,  a 
15  percent  increase  over  1993.  More 
than  7,700  church  workers  are  now 
participants,  and  a  record  of  more  than 
$1.4  million  was  paid  in  benefits  to  re- 
tirees during  the  year. 

During  1994,  MMA  paid  $21.3  million 
in  medical  bills  for  members  of  individ- 
ual health  insurance  plans.  MMA's  cost- 
control  and  managed  care  programs  con- 
tinue to  be  successful  in  holding  down 
costs.  This  helped  keep  health  plan  rate 
increases  low  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row,  and  the  rates  for  many  health  plan 
members  did  not  increase  at  all. 


Japanese  consul  comes  to  campus. 

Hesston,  Kan.  (HC) — Japanese  Consul 
General  Takashi  Matsumoto  spoke  on 
the  economic  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  during  Hess- 
ton College's  sixth  annual  Global  Is- 
sues Seminar,  held  Feb.  15-16.  Mat- 
sumoto, who  experienced  World  War  II 
as  a  child,  said  he  entered  public  ser- 
vice to  do  all  that  he  could  to  prevent 
another  such  war. 

Other  seminar  presenters  included 
Haruko  Fuyuki,  a  volunteer  with  the 
Never  Again  Campaign,  and  Roger  Shi- 
momura,  a  Japanese-American  who 
was  held  in  an  internment  camp  during 
World  War  II;  Shimomura  now  serves 
on  the  art  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

In  addition  to  the  general  sessions 
students,  faculty,  and  staff  attended  a  variety  of  workshops  with  topics  that  in- 
cluded: cross-cultural  communication,  Kabuki  theater,  Japanese  language, 
martial  arts,  cooking,  and  origami  paper  folding. 


1994  proved  a  year  of  growth,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
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Giving  soars,  but  media-driven 
dollars  raise  questions  for  MCC 


Fresno,  Calif.  (Meetinghouse) — Rec- 
ord-breaking income  and  a  75th  anniver- 
sary may  seem  reason  enough  for  a  lot  of 
self-congratulation.  But  that's  not  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee's  style  as  its 
annual  meeting  Feb.  17-18  at  Bethany 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church  showed. 

Instead,  MCC  board  members  fo- 
cused their  attention  more  on  an  in- 
evitable reality  of  the  work  MCC  does: 
future  challenges  loom  larger  than  past 
successes. 

"I  feel  uncomfortable  saying  we  had 
a  good  year  because  of  Rwanda,"  said 
board  member  Melvin  Thomas,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.  "There  are  incredible  needs 
around  the  world  that  are  not  going  to 
generate  the  response  Rwanda  is  get- 
ting, and  I  beg  that  we  not  forget  that." 

Rwanda's  refugee  crisis  did  make 
1994  an  extraordinary  year  for  MCC. 
Contributions  had  been  lagging  until 
the  plight  of  Rwandan  refugees  cap- 
tured the  world's  attention. 

Then  a  potentially  lean  year  turned 
into  a  record-breaker.  With  $1.6  mil- 
lion of  contributions  for  Rwanda,  MCC 
income  soared  to  $38.8  million.  Materi- 
al aid  shipments  were  the  largest  since 
World  War  II. 

Not  expecting  to  duplicate  that,  the 
board  approved  a  1995  budget  of  $37.7 
million.  The  budget  is  based  on  project- 
ed contributions  of  $15.4  million,  10 
percent  less  than  the  $17  million  re- 
ceived in  1994. 

While  grateful  for  the  constituency's 
generous  response  to  the  needs  of 
Rwandans,  board  members  and  staff 
were  concerned  that  giving  for  relief  is 
increasingly  influenced  by  secular  me- 
dia coverage. 

"Significant  budget  growth  depends 

Number  of  MCC  workers 

Fresno,  Calif.  (MCC)— At  the  1995 
annual  meeting,  Dwight  McFadden, 
MCC  personnel  director,  distributed 
data  that  showed  a  25  percent  decline 
in  MCC  overseas  personnel  over  the 
past  eight  years.  The  most  dramatic 
drop  occurred  in  Africa  where  some  220 
workers  served  in  the  early  1980s  com- 
pared to  112  in  1994.  Board  members 
cited  high  education  and  experience  re- 
quirements as  hindrances  to  general- 
ists  desiring  to  serve  with  MCC. 

"In  the  past,  MCC  thought  of  itself  as 
a  placement  agency  for  people  of  Menno- 
nite and  Brethren  in  Christ  background 
who  wanted  to  serve.  In  the  last  years, 


Quilt  depicts  75- 
year  history.  Fres- 
no, Calif.  (MCC)— 
Using  fabrics  from 
India,  Thailand,  In- 
donesia, and  Bangla- 
desh, Fay  Kliewer 
(right)  of  Aurora, 
Neb.,  pieced  together 
1,755  two-inch-square 
blocks  to  create  a  75th 
anniversary  quilt  for 
Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  Kliewer 
reproduced  signa- 
tures of  MCC  leaders 
since  1920  on  the  MCC  logo  at  the  quilt's  heart.  Current  board  members  also 
signed  their  names  on  it  when  the  quilt  was  presented  to  the  MCC  board  at  its 
annual  meeting  Feb.  17.  The  quilt  will  travel  to  relief  sales  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  where  it  will  be  "auctioned" 
for  donations  to  MCC's  work.  The  quilt  will  eventually  hang  in  one  of  MCC's  of- 
fices or  rotate  between  them. — Emily  Will 


less  on  our  activities  than  on  other 
events,  largely  media  driven,"  said 
Berry  Friesen,  director  of  administra- 
tion and  resources. 

The  irony  is  that  MCC's  most  unique 
projects,  which  work  at  the  root  causes 
of  human  suffering,  occur  outside  the 
media  spotlight. 

For  example,  MCC  peacemaking  ef- 
forts in  Somalia  bore  fruit  after  Soma- 
lia faded  from  public  awareness.  Recon- 
ciliation work  in  Rwanda  began  to 
bring  Hutus  and  Tutsis  together  this 
winter. 

Board  members  agreed  that  MCC 
has  a  role  to  play  in  emergency  relief, 
even  though  long-term  development  is 
its  greater  strength. 

"We  don't  need  to  respond  in  the 

continues  to  drop 

MCC  has  become  more  oriented  toward 
supplying  specialists  the  field  requests," 
McFadden  explained. 

While  finding  personnel  for  three-year 
assignments  has  become  more  difficult, 
more  constituency  interest  is  being  ex- 
pressed in  shorter  people-to-people  proj- 
ects. Congregations,  for  example,  ask 
MCC  to  connect  them  with  churches  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Youth  request 
short-term  mission  opportunities. 

MCC  has  hired  two  part-time  consul- 
tants to  develop  a  plan  for  how  MCC 
can  facilitate  such  requests.  Their  rec- 
ommendations will  be  presented  at  the 
1996  MCC  annual  meeting. 


mainstream  way,"  said  Karen  Klassen 
Harder,  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church  representative  from 
North  Newton,  Kan.  "We  can  be  cre- 
ative." 

Program  plans  for  1995  call  for  con- 
tinuing development,  relief,  concilia- 
tion, health,  education,  and  other  on- 
going work.  Program  transitions  in- 
clude: emphasizing  vocational  train- 
ing for  International  Visitor  Exchange 
Program  participants;  continuing 
MCC-administered  programs  in  East 
Asia  but  also  supporting  local  groups' 
efforts;  recruiting  short-term  workers 
for  Iran;  assessing  MCC  rehabilita- 
tion programs  in  Ethiopia  begun  in 
response  to  famine  in  the  early  1980s; 
and  implementing  an  MCC  Peace  Of- 
fice study  on  gender  and  development. 

This  annual  meeting  marked  MCC's 
75th  anniversary  year.  Longtime  MCC 
worker  Peter  Dyck,  whose  life  was 
saved  by  MCC's  first  relief  project  in 
1920— spoke  at  the  meeting's  public 
program  at  Fresno  Pacific  College. 

He  challenged  the  audience  to  live 
in  the  "as  if  mode — as  if  the  kingdom 
of  God  had  already  come. 

"Some  will  say  it  is  unrealistic  or 
crazy,"  he  said.  "It'll  get  you  into  trou- 
ble. ...  It  can  get  you  killed.  [MCC's 
founders]  were  already  then  in  the  'as 
if  mode.  The  workers  today  are  doing 
it  because  they  are  in  the  'as  if  modes. 

"Keep  on  passing  it  on.  Tell  it  to 
the  children." — Paul  Schrag  with  a  re- 
lease from  MCC 
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'Make  lifestyle  changes  to  aid  the  poor,'  MCC  U.S.  board  challenges  church 


Fresno,  Calif.  (Meetinghouse) — Con- 
cerned about  proposed  government 
cuts  in  aid  to  the  poor,  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  board  put 
forth  an  alternative  vision  at  its  annual 
meeting  Feb.  16. 

The  board  approved  a  statement  urg- 
ing the  government  not  to  abandon  its 
"moral  responsibility  ...  to  protect  the 
interests  of  those  who  are  marginalized 
by  a  free-enterprise  economy." 

It  also  challenged  church  members 
to  make  lifestyle  sacrifices  "as  an  aid  to 
better  identification  with  those  in  pov- 
erty." The  statement  "encourages  every 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
household  to  initiate  one  or  several  ac- 
tivities": 

•  A  regular  fast; 

•  Elimination  of  a  costly  recreation- 
al activity; 

Resources  available 
from  the  Andrew  Center 

Elgin,  III.  ( GCMC/MC) — The  Gener- 
al Conference  Mennonite  Church  (GC) 
and  the  Mennonite  Church  (MC)  have 
joined  the  Andrew  Center  here  for  a  pe- 
riod of  one  year,  which  began  March  1. 
The  center,  which  is  a  project  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  provides  ser- 
vices related  to  church  growth  and  evan- 
gelism in  four  key  areas:  consulting,  net- 
working, resourcing,  and  training. 

GC  and  MC  church  members  and 
pastors  can  phone  the  toll-free  action 
line  at  the  Andrew  Center  for  further 
information  and  resources  (800  774- 
3360).  G.  Edwin  Bontrager  has  been 
appointed  as  the  Andrew  Center  con- 
gregational adviser  for  the  two  denomi- 
nations. He  will  continue  to  work  as 
the  pastor  of  the  Huntington  Menno- 
nite Church,  Newport  News,  Va.,  and 
with  the  MC  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries. 

"Within  the  last  few  years  more  and 
more  Mennonite  congregations  are  be- 
coming outwardly  focused.  Therefore, 
we  feel  that  the  Andrew  Center  re- 
sourcing will  go  a  long  way  to  keep  that 
fire  burning,"  Bontrager  says. 

Churches  are  also  encouraged  to  be- 
come members  of  the  Andrew  Center. 
Member  churches  will  receive  newslet- 
ters, in-depth  telephone  consultation, 
and  discount  rates  on  selected  materi- 
al. The  cost  for  becoming  a  member  is 
based  on  the  size  of  the  congregation. 


•  Foregoing  an  addition  to  one's 
wardrobe;  or 

•  Reducing  restaurant  dining. 
"The  savings  can  be  contributed  to 

the  needs  of  the  poor  among  us,"  the 
statement  suggests. 

Among  other  challenges  the  state- 
ment urges  the  church  to  "seek  addi- 
tional ways  to  work  with  the  needy  in 
our  communities." 

It  calls  on  the  government  to: 

•  Create  an  economic  environment  in 
which  the  basic  needs  of  all  people  are 
protected  and  there  are  adequate  oppor- 
tunities to  assume  a  productive  role; 

•  Support  the  work  of  charitable  or- 
ganizations that  work  with  the  poor; 

•  Provide  direct  assistance  to  the 
most  vulnerable  members  of  society. 

The  MCC  U.S.  board  adopted  a  simi- 
lar statement  in  1983.  Its  renewal  this 
year  came  at  the  request  of  the  MCC 
Washington  Office. 

"It's  a  bit  lonely  to  speak  without  the 
backing  of  the  board,"  said  J.  Daryl 


Byler,  Washington  Office  director. 

The  board  was  willing  to  give  that 
backing,  with  a  few  words  of  caution. 

"We  ought  to  somehow  function 
above  the  level  of  partisan  politics  .  .  . 
and  not  become  political  in  our  inter- 
ests," said  Beachy  Amish  representa- 
tive David  Miller  of  Partridge,  Kan. 

Susan  Goering,  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  representative  from 
Baltimore,  Md.,  didn't  see  it  as  a  parti- 
san issue.  "The  Democrats  are  equally 
at  fault  as  the  Republicans,"  she  said. 
In  other  action,  the  board: 

•  Approved  a  budget  of  $4.2  million, 
a  3.4  percent  increase  over  1994. 

•  Appointed  Lynette  Meek  to  a  third 
three-year  term  as  executive  secretary. 

•  Renewed  for  another  three  years  a 
1992  statement  of  "Commitments  to 
Native  Americans."  This  includes  re- 
cruitment of  Native  Americans  to  ser- 
vice positions  and  involving  Native 
Americans  in  its  racism  awareness 
education  work. — Paul  Schrag 
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Traveling  crusades  highlight  evangelist's  60-year  ministry 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (The  Seminari- 
an)— Former  Eastern  Mennonite  Semi- 
nary dean  and  professor  George  R. 
Brunk  IFs  standard  quip  is,  "I'll  never 
be  number  one." 

But  his  evangelistic  crusades  with 
brother  Lawrence  Brunk  belie  the 
humor.  From  Canada  to  Florida,  Brunk 
campaigns  set  a  benchmark  for  Menno- 
nite revivals.  In  1951  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
a  single  night  drew  15,000  partici- 
pants. 

A  preacher  since  1934,  Brunk's  call 
to  crusade  work  came  one  evening  in 
1946  as  he  and  Lawrence  drove  home 
from  a  tent  campaign  in  Richmond 
where  they  had  led  the  closing  service. 
Years  of  soul-searching  questions, 
prayers,  and  planning  followed.  Finally 
evangelist  George  and  songleader 
Lawrence  were  ready  to  start,  tents 
purchased  and  packed,  trucks  rolling  to 
their  momentous  start  in  Lancaster. 

From  that  summer  on,  Brunk  Re- 
vivals Inc.  crisscrossed  the  land  to  save 


souls  and  light  revival 
fires. 

Success  at  the  pulpit 
carried  a  cost,  however. 
Soon  Brunk's  wife,  Mar- 
garet, plus  five  children,  I 
rumbled  from  town  to 
town  in  a  large  house 
trailer — considered  large, 
that  is,  until  lived  in. 

Proudly  Brunk  ac- 
knowledges Margaret's 
challenge  to  take  care  of 
him  and  the  children: 
"She  was  stuck  out  in  the 
blistering  heat  in  that 
trailer  to  cook,  do  laun- 
dry— I  had  to  have  a 
clean  shirt  every  night.  I 
said  the  other  night  how  I 
wish  I  could  do  it  all 
again,  and  Margaret  just 
shook  her  head  and  re- 
plied, 'Oh,  how  can  you?' " 

Brunk  remembers  one 


George R. 
Brunk  II 
holds  a 
replica  of 
the  trailer 
used  in 
his  evan- 
gelistic 
crusades. 


graduation 


IRAs  that  invest 

according  to  ethical  values 

an  IRA  from  MMA,  your  tax-deferred  retirement 
savings  are  invested  in  ways  that  harmonize  with  your  personal 
values. 

That's  hecause  MMA  invests  in  enterprises  that  support  and 
enhance  peace,  justice,  and  the  quality  of  human  life. 

Plus,  you  can  choose  from  several  IRA  options,  depending  on 
the  amount  you  wish  to  invest  and  your  investment  objective. 


For  an  IR/\  that  helps  you  achieve  your  invest- 
ment goal  and  uniquely  matches  your  personal 
values,  contact  your  MMA  counselor  or  call 
1 -800-348-7468  today. 


MMA 


day  at  EMS,  when  Margaret  was  inside 
the  trailer  crying,  dreading  to  pull  out, 
when  she  overheard  two  women  pause 
outside  and  say,  "Oh,  that's  the 
Brunks'  trailer.  Wouldn't  it  be  wonder- 
ful to  travel  all  summer  all  over  the 
country  like  that?" 

But  the  tears  were  rare,  the  partner- 
ship strong,  and  enough  moments  of  joy 
gathered  to  sustain  them  both.  Both 
were  thankful  for  the  chance  to  witness 
for  Christ  and  felt  the  importance  of  car- 
rying the  gospel  message.  Both  knew 
they  attracted  many  unchurched  souls, 
especially  those  who  might  be  intimidat- 
ed by  formal  church  services. 

Brunk  recognizes  less  need  for  tents 
today  since  almost  every  area  boasts  a 
large  auditorium  or  sports  center  to 
accommodate  large  crowds.  Yet  he  be- 
lieves the  need  for  revival  campaigns 
still  exists,  as  illustrated  by  the  begin- 
ning of  one  of  his  sermons: 

"One  day  the  church  caught  fire.  An 
unbeliever  looked  over  a  field  and  saw 
smoke  billowing  from  church  windows. 
He  ran  across  the  field,  grabbed  a  buck- 
et, and  tried  to  help.  An  old  deacon 
came  around  and  said,  'This  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  you  at  church."  The 
nonbeliever  answered,  'This  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  the  church  on  fire.'  " 

Brunk  believes  God  wants  to  empow- 
er the  church  to  fire  people's  souls.  The 
time  for  tents  may  be  past,  but  the  time 
for  crusading  remains  ever  present. 
— NanQ'  Bondurant  Jones 
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MBE  board  examines  ways  to  assess 
spiritual  development  on  college  campuses 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBE)— What  is  Men 
nonite  spirituality?  How  do  we  mea- 
sure it? 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Education 
asked  questions  like  these  at  its  annual 
meetings  here  Jan.  12-14. 

"We  have  invited  Dr.  John  W.  Har- 
ris, Jr.,  to  help  us  look  at  ways  of  as- 
sessing the  degree  to  which  our  church 
colleges  can  accomplish  their  stated 
missions,  especially  on  student  out- 
comes in  spiritual  growth,"  said  MBE 
executive  secretary  Albert  J.  Meyer,  in- 
troducing the  guest  resource  person. 

Harris,  head  of  the  office  of  quality 
assessment  at  Samford  University,  is  a 
national  expert  in  assessment  and  a 
person  deeply  committed  to  church-re- 
lated college  and  university  work. 

In  his  presentations,  Harris  com- 
bined lecture,  personal  reminiscence, 
and  group  activity  to  make  his  point 
that  measuring  factors  like  spirituality 
is  possible — and  that  continued  assess- 
ment is  important  in  working  toward 
the  kind  of  quality  the  church  wants  for 
its  schools. 

Using  phrases  from  Mennonite 
schools'  mission  statements — "servant 
leadership,"  "Christian  vocation,"  "emo- 
tional wholeness" — he  suggested  ways 
to  measure  student  growth  in  these 
areas. 

To  meet  new  standards  for  accredita- 
tion, Mennonite  colleges  and  seminar- 
ies are  developing  plans  to  assess  stu- 
dent outcomes.  After  the  college  presi- 
dents had  reported  on  assessment  ac- 


tivities on  their  campuses,  Harris 
noted  that  "what  gets  reported  is  what 
gets  managed.  In  our  culture,  we  take 
fiscal  management  for  granted.  We 
need  to  create  organizations  that  learn 
from  and  respond  to  assessment  in 
other  areas  as  well." 

An  activity  that  elicited  high  interest 
among  board  members  was  an  exercise 
in  defining  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
spirituality.  Each  of  the  30-plus  partici- 
pants listed  evidences  of  Mennonite 
spirituality  on  self-stick  notes.  These 
were  grouped  into  categories  and  post- 
ed on  the  wall.  It  was  suggested  that 
other  groups  on  the  campuses  and  in 
the  church  could  do  something  similar, 
working  toward  consensus  on  the  key 
dimensions  of  Mennonite  spiritual  life. 
In  other  work,  the  board: 

•  Welcomed  new  board  member 
Evon  L.  Bergey  of  Sellersville,  Pa.,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board,  and  bade 
farewell  to  vice-president  Naomi  Leder- 
ach,  who  is  now  serving  in  Ireland. 

•  Approved  several  items  from  East- 
ern Mennonite  University,  including: 
proposals  for  a  new  major  and  minor  in 
economics  and  a  new  M.A.  program  in 
education;  and  changes  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Bible  and  religion — a  new  ma- 
jor in  culture,  religion,  and  missions, 
and  a  new  major  in  congregational  and 
youth  ministries  to  replace  the  major  in 
Christian  ministries. 

•  Approved  new  majors  in  molecular 
biology  and  French  at  Goshen  College. 


Shenk  celebrates 
40  years  of  service. 

Salunga,  Pa.  (EMM)— 
Norman  Shenk  (cen- 
ter) was  recognized 
for  40  years  of  em- 
ployment with  East- 
ern Mennonite  Mis- 
sions at  the  EMM 
board  meeting  Jan.  7. 
Shenk,  now  finance 
director  and  vice- 
president,  started  in 
the  finance  depart- 
ment in  January  1955 
at  age  22.  At  that 
time  the  EMM  budget  was  $365,000  (U.S.).  In  1995  the  budget  is  $6.5  million. 
Pictured  left  to  right  are  EMM  president  Richard  Showalter,  Jean  and  Norman 
Shenk,  and  Janice  Stoner,  director  of  administrative  services. 


At  the  site  of  the  1994  massacre  at  the 

Abraham  Mosque  in  I  lebron,  two  (  hristian 
eacemaker  Team  members  joined  Borne  30 
people  marching  in  the  streets,  asking  for 
an  end  of  violence  and  for  the  departure  oi 

the  Israeli  settlers.  Kal.hleen  Kern  and  Wen 

dy  Lehman  report  that  the  Israel]  military 

rrested  four  Israeli  demonstrateTS. 

"Following  the  massacre,  Palestinians  in 
Hebron  were  collectively  punished  through 
harassment  by  soldiers  and  settlers  and  bj  a 
curlew,"  Kern  says,  noting  thai  the  curfew 
did  not  apply  to  the  settlers.  "We  wanted  to 
show  the  Palestinians  that  there  are  inter 
national  Christians  who  .  .  .  are  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  those  oppressed." 

Peacemaking:  Journeys  in  Restoring 
Relationships"  was  the  theme  of  Shalom 
Conference  IX  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  13- 
15.  Sixty  participants  from  five  denomina- 
tions spent  the  weekend  hearing  stories 
and  principles  of  reconciliation. 

Guest  speaker  Ronice  Branding,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  warned  that  "peacemaking  in- 
volves taking  risk.  The  cycle  of  reconcili- 
ation turns  on  the  risk  of  forgiveness."  But 
"we  must  acknowledge  our  feelings,  our 
deeper  vulnerabilities,  and  our  shadow  self 
before  we  can  even  make  a  commitment  to 
work  toward  reconciliation,"  Branding  said. 

In  his  presentation  on  James  3:18,  Peter 
Schmiechen,  president  of  Lancaster  The- 
ological Seminary,  said  that  James  upsets 
conventional  wisdom  by  declaring  peace  is 
not  the  harvest,  it  is  the  seed  which  is  sown. 
The  harvest  is  righteousness  and  justice. 

Shenandoah  Valley  residents  who  may 

have  abandoned  their  dreams  of  getting  a 
college  degree  are  now  returning  to  the 
books,  thanks  to  a  new  program  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

EMU's  adult  degree  completion  program 
is  designed  for  adults  who  have  completed 
two  years  of  undergraduate  work  and  are 
working  full  time.  Employers  take  an 
active  role,  some  even  paying  the  tuition. 
The  official  degree,  a  bachelor  of  science  in 
management  and  organizational  develop- 
ment, can  be  obtained  in  15  months. 

Students  meet  once  a  week  in  "cohort" 
groups  of  approximately  15  students,  a 
practice  that  makes  EMU's  program  stand 
out,  says  program  representative  Susan 
Browning.  "Intense  study  with  one's  peers 
helps  make  these  adults  feel  more  com- 
fortable."— Katrina  Wert 

Each  year  Austin  (Tex.)  Mennonite 
Church  donates  a  tree  to  the  Zilker  Park 
Peace  Grove  and  participates  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  those  trees.  The  congregation  is  also 
involved  in  Hands  on  Housing  &  Land- 
scaping where  churches  rehab  homes  and 
yards  in  lower  socioeconomic  neighbor- 
hoods.— Kathryn  Goering  Reid,  from  the 
South  Central  Conference  Messenger 
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•  Museum  protest  planned. 

A  new  group,  the  "1995  Dis- 
armament Coalition,"  plans  to 
educate  about  the  need  for 
disarmament  in  this  anniver- 
sary year  of  the  nuclear  age. 
Part  of  their  campaign,  en- 
dorsed by  Christian  Peace- 
maker Teams  (CPT),  will 
focus  on  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum's  decision  to 
cancel  a  controversial  exhibit 
featuring  the  Enola  Gay,  the 
B-29  that  dropped  the  Hiro- 
shima bomb.  A  smaller  dis- 
play documents  the  Enola 
Gay's  mission  without  ad- 
dressing the  ethics  of  atomic 
weapons.  CPT  expects  to  send 
groups  to  join  in  witness  out- 
side the  Washington,  D.C., 
museum  following  the  revised 
exhibit's  opening  in  late  May. 

•  Ventures  in  10  locations. 

Mennonite  youth  and  young 
adults  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  in  the  following 
locations  this  summer 
through  Youth  Venture:  Man- 
igotagan,  Man.,  Aug.  6-12; 
Markham,  Ont.,  July  3-14, 
July  17-28,  and  Aug.  14-25; 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Aug.  6-12;  Port- 
land. Ore.,  July  16-23;  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  Aug.  13-19; 
Seattle,  Wash.,  July  8-26; 
Wichita,  Kan.,  June  18-July  1; 
Montreal,  Que.,  July  29-Aug. 
5,  Aug.  12-19;  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia, July  23-Aug.  5;  and 
Northern  Ireland,  July  11-29. 
Youth  Venture  is  part  of  Men- 
nonite Service  Venture,  which 
is  a  cooperative  program  of 
the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  and  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  Contact  Nora 
Miller,  316  283-5100. 

•  Volunteers  needed.  Volun- 
teers are  needed  to  repair  and 
renovate  a  house  recently  pur- 
chased by  La  Casa  de  Maria  y 
Marta,  an  organization  spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Mennonite  Church. 
Skills  in  carpentry,  electrical 
wiring,  and  plumbing  espec- 
ially needed.  Painting  and 
some  demolition  work  also 
necessary.  Room  and  board 
provided.  Workers  especially 
wanted  in  April  and  May. 
Contact  John  Lichty  or  Renet- 
ta  Welty,  210  534-2064. 

•  Coming  events: 

Entrepreneurs  forum,  Franconia 
Mennonite  Conference  Cen- 
ter, Souderton,  Pa..  March  11. 
Owners  of  two  businesses  will 
describe  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  business  partnership.  For 
reservations,  call  215  721- 
3030  by  March  9. 


Dinner  meeting,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
chapter  of  Mennonite  Eco- 
nomic Development  Associ- 
ates, Bird-in-Hand  Family 
Restaurant,  March  16,  6:45 
p.m.  Ben  Sprunger  will  speak 
on  "Reflecting  Truth  and 
Light."  Reserve  dinner  by  call- 
ing 717  560-6546  by  March  13. 

Annual  meeting,  Lancaster  Con- 
ference, Lancaster  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite High  School,  March  17- 
19.  Lindsey  A.  Robinson,  and 
Mervin  Charles  Drescher  will 
speak  on  the  theme,  "Authen- 
tic Christianity."  A  Sunday 
afternoon  Festival  of  Church 
Life  will  offer  45  seminars, 
videos,  and  exhibits. 

Peace  Troupe  workshop,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  March  29-31. 
Participants  will  develop  con- 
flict resolution  skills  using  the 
cultural  and  performing  arts. 
Leader  David  Grant  will  in- 
troduce techniques  such  as 
"invisible  theater":  taking  a 
rehearsed  scene,  unan- 
nounced, into  a  public  place 
where  no  one  knows  who  the 
actors  are.  People  of  all  ages 
from  theater  or  activist  back- 
grounds welcome.  To  apply, 
provide  the  following  informa- 
tion: name,  address,  phone, 
and  e-mail  if  available;  expe- 
rience in  life,  studies,  or  work; 
interest  in  coming  to  this 
workshop;  expectations,  short 
and  long-term.  Send  to  Cole 
Arendt,  Christian  Peace- 
maker Teams'  Project  in 
Urban  Peacemaking,  1214  Gi- 
rard  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC  20009;  phone  202  328- 
3429. 

Visiting  artist,  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College,  March  30-31.  Painter 
Jaune  Quick-to-See  will  give 
lectures  and  lead  workshops 
on  monotype  and  collagraph 
printmaking.  Part  of  the  Eric 
Yake  Kenagy  Visiting  Artist 
Series. 

Wellness  conference,  "Whole- 
Person  Health  Ministry  in  the 
Congregation,"  Waynesboro. 
Va.,  March  31-April  1.  Jep 
Hostetler  will  bring  the  key- 
note address;  12  workshops 
offered.  Sponsors  include  the 
Health  and  Mutual  Care 
Commission  of  the  Virginia 
Conference  and  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren.  Information 
available  from  703  434-8450. 

40th  anniversary/reunion,  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Red- 
mond, Va.,  April  21-23.  Cele- 
bration includes  music,  tours, 
a  tour  of  Richmond,  and  a  spe- 
cial morning  service  with 
Myron  Augsburger.  Informa- 
tion available  from  the  plan- 
ning committee,  2350  Staples 
Mill  Rd.,  Richmond,  VA 
24230;  phone  804  359-1340. 


50th  anniversary,  Penn  View 
Christian  School,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  April  8-9.  Celebration  in- 
cludes Open  House,  benefit 
dinner  ($50,  advance  tickets  re- 
quired), community  celebration 
at  the  Franconia  Mennonite 
Meetinghouse.  Information 
available  from  215  723-1196. 

Young  adult  retreat  on  leader- 
ship training,  Hidden  Acres 
Mennonite  Camp  and  Retreat 
Centre,  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
May  11-13.  Participants  will 
look  at  leadership  training  on 
three  levels:  training  leaders 
to  work  with  young  adults; 
training  young  adults  to  be 
leaders;  and  understanding 
leadership  styles.  Sponsored 
by  the  Young  Adult  Network 
and  the  Young  Adult  Refer- 
ence Council.  Information 
available  from  Ken  Hawkley, 
316  283-5100. 

Wilderness  Adventure  trips,  of- 
fered by  Spruce  Lake  Retreat, 
Canadensis,  Pa.,  June  25-30, 
July  9-21,  and  July  30- Aug.  1. 
Designed  for  adults  and  youth 
ages  12-18.  Information  avail- 
able from  717  595-7505. 

•  Job  openings: 

Health  care  management,  Beth 
Haven  Nursing  Home,  Han- 
nibal, Mo.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude management  of  busi- 
ness office,  subsidized  apart- 
ments for  the  elderly,  and 
home  health  care.  Qualifica- 
tions include  business  orien- 
tation and  entrepreneurial 
spirit.  Send  resume  with 
cover  letter  stating  salary  re- 
quirement to  Administrator, 
2500  Pleasant  St.,  Hannibal, 
MO  63401-2699. 

Middle  school  teachers  in  the 
areas  of  science,  social  stud- 
ies, Bible,  and  Spanish,  Hin- 
kletown  Mennonite  School, 
Ephrata,  Pa.  Computer  expe- 
rience would  be  a  plus.  HMS 
has  an  enrollment  of  200  stu- 
dents in  grades  K-8.  Send  re- 
sume to  272  Wanner  Rd., 
Ephrata,  PA  17522-9314; 
phone  717  354-6705. 

Resident  hall  directors  (one 
male  and  one  female),  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  Each  director  is 
responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  a  residence-hall 
complex  housing  about  200 
students.  Bachelor's  degree 
required,  master's  degree  pre- 
ferred. Send  letter  of  appli- 
cation, resume,  and  three  let- 
ters of  reference  to  Norman 
Kauffmann,  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents, Goshen  College,  Go- 
shen, IN  46526. 

Tuckpointer/ 'bricklayer,  Reba 
Place  Fellowship,  Evanston, 
111.  Must  be  able  to  train  and 
supervise  helpers.  Must  be  ca- 


pable of  lintel  replacements. 
Housing  provided;  compensa- 
tion is  negotiable.  Participa- 
tion in  Christian  community 
is  available.  Send  inquiries  to 
Ronn  Frantz,  Reba  Apart- 
ments, 633  Sherman  Ave., 
Bsmt.,  Evanston,  IL  60202; 
phone  708  328-8845. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Dayton,  Va.:  Tom  Teter. 

Fairview,  Albany,  Ore.:  Jere- 
miah Braith,  Joshua  Braith, 
Kent  Burkholder,  Travis 
Mitchell,  and  Hazel  Yoder. 

Frazer,  Pa.:  Scott  Huston, 
Rachel  Malloy-Good,  Alicia 
Wright,  and  Suzanne  Yung- 
hans. 

Steinmann,  Baden,  Ont.:  Paul 
Hammer,  Doug  Heyer,  Car- 
olyn Heyer,  Lynn  Yantzi,  and 
Nancy  Yantzi. 


BIRTHS 


Benjamin,  Denise  and  Ian, 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Wesley 
Alan  (second  child),  Jan.  26. 

Bock,  Deanna  Grant  and 
David,  Elmira,  Ont.,  Ben- 
jamin (first  child),  Nov.  7. 

Bordner,  Staci  Custer  and 
Riki,  Jonestown,  Pa.,  Macken- 
zie Kayla  (first  child),  Oct.  18. 

Dow,  Ronda  Janel  Zurcher  and 
Tod  Michael,  Del  City,  Okla., 
Rebekah  Janel  (first  child), 
Jan.  17. 

Gerber,  Kim  Erb  and  Brad. 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  Matthew 
David  (third  child),  Jan.  13. 

Liechty,  Holly  Hollenberg  and 
Christopher,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Caleb  Andrew  (first 
child),  Feb.  1. 

Liechty,  Jill  Koop  and  Dan 
Koop,  East  Lansing,  Mich., 
Emma  Rachel  Koop  (first 
child),  Feb.  6. 

MacDougall,  Kathy  Steinmann 
and  Neil,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Jacob 
Ryan  (third  child),  Dec.  9. 

Milligan,  Shirley  Stutzman 
and  Bryan,  Redmond,  Ore., 
Sydney  Christian  (first  child), 
Jan.  26. 

Snader,  Suzanna  and  Dave, 
Fredericksburg,  Pa.,  Michael 
Keith  (fifth  child),  Jan.  28. 

Swartley,  Teresa  Shumaker 
and  J.  Ed.  Naubinway,  Mich., 
Leah  Renee  (third  child),  Oct. 
22. 

Wegman,  Sharon  and  Bill, 
Annville,  Pa.,  Timothy  Wil- 
liam (first  child),  Dec.  22. 

Yoder,  Rhoda  Martin  and 
Amos,  Thomas,  Okla.,  Chan- 
dra Elaine  (second  child), 
Nov.  21. 
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MARRIAGES 


Imhoff-Lehman:  Annette 
Imhoff,  Watertown,  N.Y.  (Wa- 
tertown),  and  Peter  Lehman, 
Watertown,  N.Y.  (Water- 
town),  Dec.  9,  by  Ed  Robbins. 

McDaniel-Newswanger:  Ruth 
McDaniel,  Dallas,  Tex.  (Bap- 
tist), and  Kendall  Newswang- 
er,  Dallas,  Tex.  (Berkey  Av- 
enue), Dec.  31,  by  Deborah 
Steely. 


DEATHS 


Blucker,  Fannie  Dorothy 
Troyer,  75.  Born:  Nov.  24, 
1919,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  to 
Perry  and  Mary  Schrock  Troy- 
er. Died:  Jan.  3,  1995,  Kewa- 
nee,  111.,  of  a  stroke.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Jakie  E. 
Blucker;  sons:  James,  Craig 
Steve;  siblings:  Bert  Troyer, 
Mabel  Jones,  Mattie  Mast.  Fu- 
neral: Jan.  5,  Arthur  Menno- 
nite  Church,  by  Wayne  King. 
Burial:  Arthur  Cemetery. 

Britsch,  Dale  L.,  72,  Archbold, 
Ohio.  Born:  Jan.  4,  1923,  Pet- 
tisville,  Ohio,  to  Lewis  and 
Bertha  Wyse  Britsch.  Died: 
Feb.  5,  1995,  Archbold,  Ohio. 
Survivors — wife:  Doris  Lugbill 
Britsch;  daughters:  Barbara 
Kauffman,  Norma  Sigg;  moth- 
er; sister:  Meredith  Beck;  6 
grandchildren.  Funeral:  Feb.  8, 
Central  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Wilmer  Hartman,  Lois  Hart- 
man,  and  Charles  Gautsche. 
Burial:  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Diller,  John  Albert,  78,  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.  Born:  Nov.  12,  1916, 
Cheraw,  Colo.,  to  Jacob  R.  and 
Grace  D.  Cooprider  Diller. 
Died:  Feb.  6,  1995,  Hesston, 
Kan.  Survivors — children:  Don, 
Roma  Jean  Eicher;  siblings: 
Allen,  Bob,  Ivan,  Eugene,  Lois 
Hershberger;  7  grandchildren, 
2  great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Emily  Feme  Det- 
weiler  Diller  (wife).  Funeral: 
Feb.  10,  Hesston  Mennonite 
Church,  by  David  W.  Mann 
and  Paul  Friesen.  Burial:  East- 
lawn  Cemetery. 

Fulmer,  Marvin  D.,  71,  Per- 
kasie,  Pa.  Born:  Aug.  14, 
1923,  Line  Lexington,  Pa.,  to 
Leidy  and  Florence  Detweiler 
Fulmer.  Died:  Feb.  6,  1995, 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  of  an  acute  my- 
ocardial infraction.  Survi- 
vors— wife:  Kathryn  Huns- 
berger  Fulmer;  children:  Rose 
Marie  Allebach,  Richard  H.; 
brother  and  sister:  Clyde, 
Anna;  4  grandchildren,  3  step- 
grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Ruth  Ann  (daughter).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Feb.  9, 


Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church,  by  David  A.  Stevens 
and  Truman  H.  Brunk,  Jr. 

Hilty,  Elmer  O.,  93,  Orrville, 
Ohio.  Born:  Jan.  11,  1902, 
Marshallville,  Ohio,  to  Philip 
and  Mary  Steiner  Hilty.  Died: 
Feb.  13,  1995,  Barberton, 
Ohio.  Survivors — wife:  Mary 
Weldy  Hilty;  children:  James 
E.,  Lowell  E.,  Beatrice  Sla- 
bach,  Carolyn;  sister:  Lavinia 
Mumaw;  7  grandchildren,  5 
great-grandchildren,  8  step- 
grandchildren,  21  stepgreat- 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Feb.  16,  Crown  Hill 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Ernest 
J.  Hershberger. 

Lebold,  Katie  Leis,  83,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.  Born:  March 
19,  1911,  Wellesley  Twp.,  Ont., 
to  John  B.  and  Barbara  Gascho 
Leis.  Died:  Jan.  17,  1995,  Lon- 
don, Ont.  Survivors — children: 
Grace  Zehr,  Marie  Jantzi, 
Ralph,  Harold,  Clare;  brother: 
Ervin  Leis;  10  grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Elmer  Lebold  (hus- 
band) and  Floyd  (son).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Jan.  19,  Steinmann 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Ingrid 
Loepp  Thiessen  and  Herb 
Schultz. 

Read,  Vera  Marguerite  Lam- 
brook,  83,  Elmira,  Ont.  Born: 
Sept.  4,  1911,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  to  Wilbert  and  Gertrude 
Montague  Lambrook.  Died: 
Dec.  13,  1994,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  of  a  stroke.  Survivors — 
children:  Fern  Ward,  Janet 
Nelson,  Wilbert  "Bill";  5 
grandchildren,  5  great-grand- 
children. Funeral:  Dec.  15, 
Elmira  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Dale  R.  Bauman.  Burial: 
Maple  Leaf  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Esther  M.  Heiser,  82, 
Eureka,  111.  Born:  Jan.  18, 
1913,  Goodfield,  111.,  to  Simon 
and  Barbara  Reeser  Heiser. 
Died:  Jan.  28,  1995,  Eureka, 
111.  Survivors — daughters: 
Barbara  Unzicker,  Sarah 
Smucker;  sisters:  Margaret 
Heiser,  Lorene  Reimer,  Doro- 
thy Nafziger;  one  grandchild. 
Predeceased  by:  Joseph  Roth 
(husband).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: Jan.  31,  Roanoke  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Elmer 
Wyse  and  Rick  Troyer. 

Schmitt,  Leighton  W.,  89, 
Cambridge,  Ont.  Born:  March 
27,  1905,  Carstairs,  Alta.,  to 
Moses  H.  and  Leah  Weber 
Schmitt.  Died:  Feb.  12,  1995, 
Cambridge,  Ont.  Survivors — 
daughters:  Verdella  France, 
Ruby;  one  grandchild.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Leona  Rosenberger 
Schmitt  (wife).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Feb.  15,  First  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Brice  Balmer 
and  Rudy  Baergen. 


Schwart/entruber,  Lyd  ia 
Roth,  90,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.  Born:  Nov.  29,  1904, 
Punkey  Doodles  Corner,  Ont., 
to  Nick  D.  and  Mary  Wagler 
Roth.  Died:  Feb.  1,  1995,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. Survivors — children: 
Verna,  Esther  Kennel,  Milton, 
Ina  Schmidt,  Anna  Bender, 
Catherine  Stock,  Edward, 
Janet  Breach,  Carl,  Diane 
Lichty;  sisters:  Nancy  Rieg- 
secker,  Sarah  Bontrager;  19 
grandchildren,  19  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Emmanuel  W.  Schwartz- 
entruber  (husband).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Feb.  4,  Steinmann 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Ingrid 
Loepp  Thiessen  and  Herb 
Schultz. 


CALENDAR 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  board  of  directors 
meeting,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  March 
9-11 

"MCC  and  20th-century  North 


American  Mermonite  confer 
ence,  Fresno,  Calif'.,  March  9- 
12 

Puerto  Rico  Conference  ;jrmu;>l 
meeting,  Aibonito,  P.R., 
March  9-12 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congrog;i 
tional  Ministries  board  of  di- 
rectors meeting,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  March  17-18 

Lancaster  Conference  annual 
meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
March  17-19 

Goshen  College  centennial  con- 
ference on  college-church 
partnerships,  Goshen,  Ind., 
March  23-26 

Mennonite  Health  Assembly, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  23- 
26 

Eastern  Mennonite  University 
board  of  trustees  meeting,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  March  27-28 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education 
board  of  directors  meeting, 
Chicago,  April  1 

Illinois  Conference  annual 
meeting,  Hopedale,  111.,  April 
7-8 

Mennonite  Conference  of  East- 
ern Canada  annual  meeting, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  April  7-8 


THE  CHURCI^O^ 

COLLEGE  IN  PARTNERSHIP 


Who: 


Ernest  Boyer,  Al  Meyer  and  others 


When  and  where: 

March  23-26,  1995,  at  Goshen  College 

Why:        To  explore  crucial  issues  in  Mennonite 
higher  education" 

How:        By  sending  your  $40  registration  and 
attending  the  conference 


Registration  form 

Please  include  $40  per  person  registration  fee. 
Make  checks  payable  to  Goshen  College. 

Name  

Address  

City. 


.State/Province 


ZIP/Postal  Code. 


.Telephone. 


Send  to:  Stuart  Showalter, 
Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 
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Come  and  See 

Herald  Bible  School  Series 

Christ-centered,  child-oriented. 
Permanent  5-day  curriculum. 
Age-appropriate,  Nursery  through  Grade  8. 
Promotional  materials  available 


Remember  when  you  attended  Bible  school  and  how  much  you  enjoyed  it?  Go 
ahead  and  find  a  pencil;  solve  this  puzzle  from  the  sixth-grade  material. 


It  Happened  in  Corinth 
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Across 

1 .  This  man  and  his  family  lived  next  door  to  the 

synagogue  Acts  J  8:7 
7.  When  Paul  left  Connth.  where  did  he  go?  Acts 

18:18 

9.  Gallic  was  proconsul  of  Acts  18:12 

11.  She  wasAqulla's  wife.  Acts  185 

14.  How  many  months  did  Paul  stay  In  Corinth?  Acts 
18:11 

15.  Aqullawasanauveof  Acts  18:2 

16.  Aqulla  and  Prlscllla  had  been  In  this  town  In  Italy. 
Acts  185 

1 7.  The  Jews  beat  this  manln  from  of  the  court.  Acts 

18:17 


Down 

1 .  What  occupation  did  Paul.  Aqulla,  and  Prlscllla 
share?  Acts  183 

2.  This  co-worker  came  to  Corinth  from  Macedonia. 
Acts  185 

3.  This  co-worker  also  came  from  Macedonia  to 
Connth.  Acts  185 

4.  Where  did  Paul  go  every  Sabbath?  Acts  1 8  4 

5.  Who  told  the  Jews  they  should  settle  their 
disagreement  with  Paul  themselves?  Acts  18:14- 
15 

6.  Paul  lived  with  this  man  and  his  wife  while  they 
were  In  Connth.  Acts  18:3 

8  This  ruler  had  ordered  all  the  Jews  to  leave  Rome. 
Acts  185 

1 0  When  the  Jews  opposed  Paul  he  told  them  he 
would  go  to  the   Acts  1 8* 

1 2  This  man  was  the  synagogue  ruler.  Acts  1 8:8 

1 3  One  night  Paul  had  a  vision.  The  Lord  told  him.  "1 
have  many   In  this  city."  Acts  18:10 


Order  your  Preview  Kit  today! 


This  Herald  Press  curriculum  is  available  from  Provident  Bookstores, 
1  800  759-4447  or  Mennonite  Publishing  House  1  800  245-7894. 


ITEMS  &  COMMENTS 


Give  environment-friendly  work 
to  panhandlers,  director  suggests 

"Will  work  for  food."  Panhandlers 
bearing  signs  with  these  words 
abound — often  near  urban  supermar- 
kets. How  can  Christians  respond? 

One  solution  comes  from  the  news- 
letter of  Good  Works,  Inc.,  a  ministry 
seeking  long-term  solutions  for  the 
rural  homeless.  The  next  time  you  go 
shopping,  suggests  director  Keith  Was- 
serman,  bring  along  a  plastic  trash  bag. 
"Ask  them  to  pick  up  trash  off  the 
street  and  pay  them  when  you  are  fin- 
ished with  your  shopping." 

Not  only  can  this  help  their  immedi- 
ate need,  he  says;  it  will  also  show  you 
something  about  the  person  behind  the 
sign,  "and  you  will  gain  insight  into 
what  might  be  your  next  step." — Prism 

Christian  College  Coalition 
board  announces  name  change 

To  reflect  growth  and  changes  in 
strategy,  the  Christian  College  Coali- 
tion board  has  changed  the  organiza- 
tion's name  to  the  Coalition  for  Chris- 
tian Colleges  and  Universities.  One  of 
the  reasons  president  Bob  Andringa 
cites  for  the  change  is  to  "eliminate 
confusion  between  our  old  name  and  a 
political  organization  that  has  no  con- 
nection to  our  Coalition." 

Founded  in  1976,  the  Coalition  now 
has  90  member  institutions,  including 
Eastern  Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  and  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege. 

Volunteers  help  homeless 
file  tax  forms,  get  refund 

Most  everyone  agonizes  over  taxes, 
but  in  the  United  States  one  group  who 
has  an  especially  difficult  time  prepar- 
ing their  taxes  are  homeless  people. 
Contrary  to  public  perceptions,  studies 
indicate  that  45  percent  of  U.S.  home- 
less people  are  employed  throughout  or 
at  some  point  during  any  given  fiscal 
year.  That  means  they  are  often  eligi- 
ble for  a  federal  refund. 

A  lot  of  that  money  goes  unclaimed 
because  it's  hard  for  homeless  people — 
struggling  to  simply  survive  on  the 
streets — to  keep  paperwork  together, 
get  W-2  forms  from  ex-employers,  and 
then  somehow  tackle  the  dreaded  1040. 

Families  that  are  homeless  often 
miss  out  on  substantial  annual  federal 
refunds  since  most  are  eligible  for 
earned-income  credit  for  taxpayers 
with  children. 


That's  why  Chicago's  Center  for  Law 
and  Human  Services  started  its  Volun- 
teers Income  Tax  Assistance  Project 
(VITA).  As  last  April's  tax  deadline  ap- 
proached, VITA  teams  began  appearing 
at  area  shelters  and  churches,  helping 
homeless  and  low-income  families 
track  down  W-2  forms  and  fill  out  tax 
forms. — Salt  of  the  Earth 

Giving  to  churches  continues 
downward  trend,  report  says 

Church  members  are  giving  a  small- 
er portion  of  their  income  to  churches, 
but  are  going  into  debt  to  purchase 
more  luxury  items,  according  to  a  Lilly 
Endowment-funded  annual  report  on 
church  contributions.  The  report,  by  re- 
searchers John  and  Sylvia  Ronsvalle  of 
empty  tomb,  inc.,  covers  giving  pat- 
terns in  29  U.S.  denominations — 
including  the  Mennonite  Church — from 
1968  through  1992. 

Overall,  church  members  gave  2.52 
percent  of  their  income  to  churches  in 
1992,  down  from  3.14  percent  in  1968. 
Hardest  hit:  missionary  and  other  be- 
nevolent causes  outside  the  local 
church.  Viewed  in  1987  constant  dol- 
lars, support  for  such  causes  has  de- 
creased 1.8  percent  in  the  past  25 
years,  compared  to  a  24  percent  in- 
crease in  support  for  local  church 
needs. 

Congregational  funding  for  600 


Protestant  missionary-sending  agon 
cies  in  the  United  States  has  remained 
flat  since  1987,  at  about  $2  billion,  the 
study  said.  In  comparison,  it  noted  that 
Americans  spend  $32  billion  annually 
on  diet  programs  and  $40  billion  on 
leisure  travel. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  the  find- 
ings, the  Ronsvalles  said.  First,  church 
members  express  confusion  about  the 
purpose  of  denominational  structures. 
Second,  the  exodus  of  women  into  the 
work  force  left  few  volunteers  to  pro- 
mote missions  and  stewardship;  some- 
times they  were  replaced  by  hired  staff. 
Last,  members  have  formed  attitudes 
toward  money  that  are  unconnected  to 
their  church  or  faith. — National  &  In- 
ternational Religion  Report 

General  Conference  missionaries 
safe  following  riots  in  Botswana 

The  14  Mennonite  Ministries  work- 
ers in  Botswana,  as  well  as  their  seven 
children,  are  safe  following  recent  riots 
in  that  country. 

"Although  some  Mennonite  Min- 
istries workers  were  close  to  the  vio- 
lence at  various  times,  no  one  became 
directly  involved  or  sustained  injuries. 
Mennonite  Ministries  property  was  not 
damaged,"  reported  Eugene  Thieszen 
in  a  Feb.  20  fax  to  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  Africa  Inter-Mennonite 
Mission  headquarters. 


Do  you 

need  resources? 


Try  Mennonite 
Central  Committee's 
1994-95  Resource  Catalog. 


Yours  free  from: 


Lists  free-loan 
audiovisuals  and  printed 
materials  about  the 
mission  of  MCC,  the 
environment,  lifestyle, 
peace  and  justice  issues, 
hunger  and  other  topics. 
Includes  a  children's 
section. 


^  Mennonite 


Central 
Committee 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street.  PO  Box  500.  Akron,  PA  17501-0500 
(717)859-1151;  fax  (717)  859-2171 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive,  Winnipeg.  MB  R3T  5K9 

(204)  261  -6381 ;  lax  (204)  269-9875  
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THE  LAST  WORD 


It's  been  a  stressful  week 


Occasionally  I  get  to  worship  with  different 
congregations  on  Sunday  mornings.  I  enjoy 
these  times  because  I  meet  new  people  and 
hear  new  ideas.  I  also  must  admit  to  making 
comparisons  and  looking  for  similarities. 

Lately  I  think  I  detect  a  new  theme  creeping 
into  our  services.  The  worship  leader  stands  up. 
Or  the  pastor.  Maybe  someone  in  sharing  time. 

"We've  had  a  stressful  week,"  is  the  first  sen- 
tence. Then:  "It's  good  to  get  together  to  relax 
and  worship"  (italics  mine). 

Stress  and  rest  are  increasingly  familiar 
words  among  us  these  days.  With  good  reason: 

We  Mennonites  have  entered  the  world  of  the 
professions.  More  of  us  are  also  service  work- 
ers, laborers,  scientists,  technicians.  While  we 
find  these  occupations  fulfilling,  we  also  discov- 
er they  give  us  new  levels  of  busyness  that  we 
don't  remember  from  our  past. 

In  our  professional  and  vocational  lives  we 
are  also  often  confronted  with  an  alien  world 
operating  with  different  values.  Sometimes  we 


wonder  if  there  are  any  values  at  all.  Often  it 
seems  the  whole  world  is  flying  apart. 

So  we  come  together  Sunday  morning 
stressed  out,  too  busy,  dog-tired.  What  we  need 
most  is  rest.  What  we  want  least  is  more  chal- 
lenge, more  work,  more  stress. 

Into  this  situation  we  call  our  pastors.  They 
are  to  be  dynamic,  creative,  relevant — as  long 
as  creativity  and  relevance  don't  demand  too 
much  activity  or  too  much  change.  Give  us  at 
least  one  day  to  catch  our  breaths. 

It  may  be  time  to  take  another  look  at  our  ex- 
pectations for  our  life  together.  Is  it  fair  to  ask 
congregations  to  be  the  sole  pillars  of  stability 
in  an  unstable  world?  If  so,  how  do  we  keep 
them  alive  and  growing,  willing  to  reach  out  to 
become  havens  for  others? 

Certainly  we  can  all  use  less  stress  and  more 
rest.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  when  we 
make  these  priorities  by  which  we  operate  our 
congregational  life.  All  rest  and  no  stress  can 
lull  us  to  sleep. — jlp 


Nor  have  we  had  a  typical  Sunday 


Almost  as  predictable  as  references  to  stress 
is  what  I'll  be  told  after  a  worship  service  when 
visiting  a  new  congregation.  Inevitably  some- 
one comes  to  me  and  says,  "This  has  not  been  a 
typical  Sunday.  We  had  a  lot  of  visitors  today. 
Many  of  our  regulars  were  gone." 

I  could  be  wrong  about  this,  but  I  suspect 
Mennonite  pastors  have  a  growing  problem 
these  days.  Rarely  do  they  face  the  same  audi- 
ence two  Sundays  in  a  row. 

Today  we  Mennonites  are  a  scattered  people. 
One  way  we  keep  our  family  ties  is  by  traveling 
"home"  on  weekends.  Often  our  places  in  the 
local  congregation  are  taken  by  visitors  with 
their  relatives  on  a  given  Sunday. 

We  are  also  becoming  a  people  of  Sunday 
work.  As  our  lives  become  increasingly  tied 
with  the  service  occupations  especially,  we  have 
schedule  conflicts  with  our  church  life. 

And  then  there  are  the  airlines,  which  you 
can  also  blame  if  you  wish.  They  give  good 
savings  if  you  fly  before  and  after  a  Saturday. 
Frugal  Mennonites  that  we  are,  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  when  we  go  on  vacations  or 
business  trips.  Even  denominational  boards 


and  committees  work  Saturdays  and  travel 
Sundays  to  save  the  church  money. 

In  short,  we  seem  to  be  fast  becoming  a 
mobile  church  of  transient  members.  Is  our 
only  option  to  acquiesce  to  these  pressures? 

Some  congregations  say  no.  I  know  of  at  least 
two  that  now  have  second  services  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  One  meets  at  5:00  p.m.  to  accom- 
modate members  who  work  in  the  morning. 
Another  uses  this  time  to  reach  out  to  neigh- 
bors and  friends  who  can't  or  won't  attend 
church  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  Chinese  Christians  may  have  something 
to  teach  us  here.  Some  of  their  larger  congre- 
gations hold  services  almost  every  day  of  the 
week.  It's  the  only  way  many  of  their  people 
have  to  get  together  in  a  society  that  does  not 
encourage  worship  and  fellowship. 

Whatever  our  solution,  I  suspect  our  future 
will  require  more  creativity  in  how  we  schedule 
time  together  as  the  people  of  God.  Living  in  an 
ever-more  secular  culture,  we  must  plan  and 
work  so  that  irregular  attendance  and  transi- 
ent audiences  do  not  become  typical  of  our  life 
together. — jlp 
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The  church  is  to  be  more  than  a  human  community, 
drawn  together  by  common  interests.  The  church 
looks  out  for  the  little  ones,  seeking  out  those  who  are 
different  and  building  a  community  of  God  together. 
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Building  community 
with  lions  and  lambs 


Is  it  really  a  sign  of  health  when  there 
are  no  big  arguments  in  the  congrega- 
tion? When  everyone  seems  to  agree  with 
the  vision  of  what  the  church  should  be? 


Things  are  peaceful  right  now  in  our 
congregation.  They  have  been  that  way 
for  awhile.  Oh,  we  had  our  fair  share  of 
conflict  in  years  gone  by.  Like  the  time  some 
visionaries  among  us  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  unfasten  all  the  benches  and  turn  them 
toward  each  other  to  promote  a  greater  sense  of 
community  in  worship.  Unfortunately,  the 
weeks  of  heated  debate  over  this  issue  sort  of 
got  in  the  way  of  a  greater  sense  of  community 
in  worship.  In  the  end,  we  sold  the  benches  and 
bought  chairs. 

Some  other  conflicts  from  our  past  are  not 
quite  so  laughable,  even  today.  Some  are  still 
hard  to  talk  about.  But  things  are  peaceful 
now.  At  least  it  seems  that  way.  We  seem  fairly 
healthy.  All  our  vital  signs  are  normal — no 
major  conflicts  are  brewing,  the  squeaky 
wheels  are  getting  the  grease,  leadership  is 
stable,  work  is  getting  done,  the  budget  is 
balanced.  These  are  all  signs  of  a  healthy, 
peaceful  church,  aren't  they? 
Or  are  they? 

Maybe  there  is  more  to  being  a  whole, 


by 

Phil 

Kniss 


The  real  joy  of  being  in  Christian  com- 
munity is  that  God  makes  it  possible  for 
lion  and  lamb  to  lie  down  together  with- 
out either  relinquishing personhood. 


healthy  church  than  being  able  to  say  everyone 
gets  along  with  each  other,  the  machinery  is 
well-oiled,  and  there  is  no  red  ink  in  the 
budget.  Is  it  really  a  sign  of  health  when  there 
are  no  big  arguments  and  where  we  all  have  a 
single  vision  of  what  church  should  be? 

When  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  being  in  a 
community  where  everything  is  always  at 
peace  could  get  boring  after  a  while.  If  there 
was  never  an  argument,  there  wouldn't  be 
much  growth. 

Now,  I'm  not  saying  our  congregation  is 
always  at  peace.  We  do  know  how  to  get  into  a 
good  argument  now  and  then.  We  have  enough 
opinionated  people  to  keep  our  conversations 
interesting.  But  still,  some  say  our  business 
meetings  have  been  pretty  bland  lately,  at  least 
when  you  compare  them  with  the  old  congre- 
gational meetings  where  we  discussed  how  to 
position  the  church  benches. 

It  could  be  that  our  more  recent  quietness 
has  to  do  with  a  natural  process  of  aging,  of 
becoming  more  mature  as  a  congregation.  But  I 
wonder  whether  it  also  might  have  to  do  with 
avoiding  the  hard  questions  in  order  to  keep 
the  peace. 

Nobody  loves  to  be  in  conflict.  Especially  not 
me.  I  avoid  it  with  a  passion.  Life  is  just  more 
simple  if  we  can  minimize  our  differences.  Life 
is  safer  if  we  can  be  with  those  who  think  like 
us,  look  like  us,  act  like  us,  and  talk  like  us. 
When  we  can  gather  together  with  people  who 
are  most  like  us,  things  are  just  more  peaceful. 
And  we  Mennonites  love  things  that  make  for 
peace. 

But  then  I'm  left  to  wonder.  It  might  make 
for  peace.  But  does  it  make  for  shalom?  Does  it 
make  for  true  wholeness? 


Jesus,  apparently,  thought  it  did  not.  Jesus 
seems  convinced  that  God  wants  us  to  gather 
around  us  people  who  are  not  the  same  as  we 
are.  Jesus  gathered  around  himself  the  people 
everyone  else  preferred  to'  stay  away  from. 
Jesus  taught  his  disciples  to  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  "little  ones,"  the  vulnerable  ones,  the 
ones  who  lived  outside  the  loop:  children, 
women,  tax  collectors,  lepers,  demoniacs,  Gen- 
tiles, Samaritans.  If  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
going  to  be  a  kingdom  of  peace,  it  has  to  have 
all  kinds  in  it. 

That's  the  trouble  with  human  communities. 
They  tend  not  to  have  all  kinds.  The  ones  who 
have  the  power  to  define  the  community  tend  to 
gather  around  themselves  people  who  are  like 
them.  They  want  people  who  will  stand  with 
them  and  support  them,  people  who  will  get 
along,  people  who  will  think,  look,  act,  and  talk 
like  them.  And  the  little  ones  get  left  out  in  the 
cold. 

The  church  is  different,  though.  We  are 
more  than  a  human  community.  We  are 
drawn  together  by  more  than  a  common 
human  interest.  We  are  a  community  of  the 
Spirit.  We  are  the  body  of  Christ.  And,  as  such, 
we  are  to  act  like  Christ.  That  means  we  look 
out  for  the  little  ones.  That  means  we  seek  out 
those  who  are  different  from  us  and  build  a 
community  together  with  them. 

It  goes  against  our  human  nature  to  build  a 
community  with  our  opposites.  But  maybe  that 
is  precisely  the  kind  of  community  that  can  be 
most  alive  and  healthy.  Flora  Slosson  Wuellner 
writes  that  having  to  live  with  the  polarities 
among  us  is  what  gives  the  community  life.  She 
said  the  transforming  power  of  a  community  of 
faith  "arises  precisely  from  the  pain  and  joy  of 
being  closely  at  work  with  our  opposites." 

Back  in  1908,  G.  K.  Chesterton  commented 
on  Isaiah's  image  of  the  lion  lying  down  with 
the  lamb.  He  said  we  misinterpret  the  text, 
thinking  that  when  the  lion  lies  down  with  the 
lamb  the  lion  becomes  lamblike.  "But  that  is 
brutal  annexation  and  imperialism  on  the  part 
of  the  lamb.  That  is  simply  the  lamb  absorbing 
the  lion  instead  of  the  lion  eating  the  lamb.  The 
real  problem  is — can  the  lion  lie  down  with  the 
lamb  and  still  retain  his  royal  ferocity?" 

That  question  is  as  troubling  today  as  it  was 
in  1908.  Can  we  build  community  with  our 
opposites  and  avoid  the  impulse  to  change  who 
they  are  as  persons?  Can  the  lion  and  the  lamb 

(continued  on  page  8) 
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"Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven, 
and  it  is  from  there  that  we  are 
expecting  a  Savior,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  He  will  transform 
the  body  of  our  humiliation  that 
it  may  be  conformed  to  the  body 
of  his  glory.  "—Phil.  3:20-21a 
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READERS  SAY 


I enjoyed  reading  J.  Daryl  Byler's  Do 
Mennonites  Want  to  Send  a  Mes- 
sage to  Washington?  (Dec.  20) 
and  the  subsequent  responses.  Did  I 
want  to  send  a  message  with  my  vote 
for  the  Republicans?  Certainly.  Will 
they  do  everything  I  hope  for?  Not 
likely. 

Republicans  deserve  some  of  the 
blame  for  the  U.S.  debt,  but  I  hear  no 
such  responsibility  being  placed  on  the 
previous  majority  party  for  their  role 
in  escalating  that  debt.  Compounding 
of  budget  levels  and  annual  increases 
well  above  the  rate  of  inflation  fueled 
the  explosion  of  debt  during  the  1980s. 
I  voted  for  a  new  majority  party  to 
address  and  correct  the  abuses  in  the 
system. 

I  do  not  agree  with  everything  that 
has  been  done,  but  I  see  progress  being 
made.  Perhaps  we  can  agree  that  every 
item  in  the  federal  budget — including 
defense  and  entitlements — should  be 
placed  on  the  table  for  critical  scrutiny. 
Every  program  has  some  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  that  could  be  culled  from 
the  budget. 

To  the  critics  of  the  proposed  reform 
I  would  ask:  do  you  really  want  to  de- 
fend the  status  quo  of  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  in  all  government  programs? 
Do  you  really  want  to  defend  unchal- 
lenged deficit  spending?  I  don't. 

Robert  Bixler 

Hannibal,  Mo. 

I enjoy  controversy.  So  the  first  sec- 
tion I  turn  to  when  my  Gospel 
Herald  arrives  is  "Readers  Say." 
However,  the  responses  to  Do  Menno- 
nites Want  to  Send  a  Message  to 
Washington?  (Dec.  20)  have  dis- 
turbed, even  downright  annoyed  me. 

I  try  to  reserve  judgment  on  the 
writers  of  these  letters,  because  they 
are  expressing  opinions,  and  opinions 
cannot  be  wrong.  But  I  think  we  are 
starting  to  tread  on  very  dangerous 
ground  when  we  state  that  members  of 
a  certain  political  party,  whether  liber- 
al or  conservative,  cannot  be  real,  car- 
ing Christians  or  Mennonites  because 
of  their  beliefs.  That  is  malicious  at 
best  and  divisive  at  worst. 

As  a  graduate  student  pursuing  a 
degree  in  political  science,  I  have  stud- 
ied the  increasing  polarization  of 
American  society.  It  is  becoming  "us" 
versus  "them." 

There  is  no  room  for  this  attitude  in 
the  church.  It  creates  barriers  and 


causes  alienation.  When  a  church 
chooses  a  particular  political  stance,  it 
increases  the  divisions  it  was  meant  to 
heal.  Worse  yet,  it  runs  the  risk  of  los- 
ing its  spirituality  and  becoming  noth- 
ing more  than  an  ethical  society. 

Political  decisions  are  based  on  per- 
sonal values.  Of  course,  they  must  be 
guided  by  convictions  shaped  by 
church  involvement  and  our  personal 
relationship  with  Christ.  The  political 
position  I  choose  may  not  be  right  for 
you,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  disagreements,  but  these 
cannot  go  beyond  that  in  the  context  of 
the  church. 

We  have  to  stop  this  petty  bickering 
and  realize  that  everyone  makes  politi- 
cal decisions  based  on  their  life  and 
experiences.  By  stating  they  are  wrong, 
we  minimize  their  input  into  the  church 
and  society.  Is  that  what  we  really 
want? 

Steven  P.  Hunsberger 
Telford,  Pa. 

I hesitate  to  write  this  letter,  be- 
cause I  feel  our  church  paper  is  not 
the  place  for  political  debates.  They 
distract  from  Gospel  Herald's  true  pur- 
pose. However,  after  reading  the  let- 
ters from  John  Zimmerman  (Feb.  14) 
and  others,  I  must  write. 

The  message  U.S.  voters  sent  to 
their  government  this  past  November 
was:  stop  spending  money  we  do  not 
have. 

Our  fiscal  problems  began  30  years 
ago  when  President  Johnson  paid  for 
the  Vietnam  War  and  launched  his 
war  on  poverty,  all  at  the  same  time. 
After  investing  $6  trillion,  we  have 
more  poverty  and  a  culture  of  malig- 
nant dependence. 

National  governments  never  spend 
tax  money  efficiently,  but  today  we  are 
seeing  an  all-time  low.  The  1996  Clin- 
ton budget  calls  for  a  $50  billion  in- 
crease, adding  $200  billion  to  the  na- 
tional debt.  Sixteen  percent  of  our  tax 
dollars  now  go  toward  paying  interest 
on  our  $5  trillion  debt. 

We  now  have  a  Congress  made  up  of 
Republicans  and  conservative  Demo- 
crats who  are  trying  to  control  run- 
away spending  and  balance  the  budget. 
Those  who  call  them  cruel  and  heart- 
less should  ask  one  question:  what  will 
happen  if  they  fail? 

There  is  much  bitterness,  anger,  and 
false  information  coming  out  of  Wash- 
ington right  now.  But  if  we  will  ever 
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get  our  government  back  to  living 
within  its  means,  this  will  take  pain 
and  inconvenience  for  everyone. 

Do  the  American  people  have  the 
willpower,  discipline,  and  togetherness 
to  take  hold  and  force  Washington  back 
to  fiscal  sanity?  Can  we  Mennonites, 
with  our  belief  of  dependance  on  God, 
love,  and  peace — plus  our  tradition  of 
sharing — witness  to  our  fellow  citizens 
in  these  troubling  times?  When  have 
we  last  prayed  for  our  national  lead- 
ers? 

Marvin  Newcomer 
Goshen,  Ind. 

I share  Maurice  Brubaker's  reserva- 
tions about  Promise  Keepers  ("Read- 
ers Say,"  Jan.  10).  The  idea  that 
men  need  to  make  a  separate  vow  to 
God  and  each  other  to  remain  faithful 
to  their  marriage  partners  suggests 
that  men  are  incapable  of  keeping  prom- 
ises to  women  unless  these  promises 
are  validated  by  an  agreement  among 
men. 

This  kind  of  male  bonding  is  not  a 
new  development.  Rather,  it  is  a  reap- 
propriation  in  kinder  and  gentler  lan- 
guage of  the  traditional  patriarchal 
exchange  of  women  as  property. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  is  a  backlash 
against  women's  equality,  thinly  dis- 
guised as  a  call  to  men's  integrity.  In 
his  book,  Seven  Promises  of  a  Promise 
Keeper,  Tony  Evans  writes:  "I'm  not 
suggesting  that  you  ask  [your  wife]  for 
your  role  back;  I'm  urging  you  to  take 
it  back." 

Anabaptist  Mennonite  men  should 
know  there  is  another  way  to  Christly 
manhood  than  through  the  recovery  of 
male  privilege  preached  by  Promise 
Keepers.  Jesus  and  our  nonresistant 
Anabaptist  forebears  taught  us  to  give 
up,  not  "take  back,"  the  power  and 
privilege  sought  by  the  worldly  multi- 
tude. 

Brethren,  let  us  not  run  with  the 
multitude. 

Gerald  J.  Biesecker-Mast 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

In  Mysteries  and  Histories, 
Amish  and  Mennonites  Appear 
in  Popular  Fiction  (Jan.  31).  Two 
other  contemporary  novels  with  half  a 
dozen  brief  references  to  Mennonites 
are  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Border 
Trilogy  by  Cormac  McCarthy.  All  the 
Pretty  Horses  i  1992)  mentions 
Mennonites  in  regard  to  furniture  they 


made.  The  Crossing  (1994)  mentions 
Mennonites  a  few  times  but  only  in 
fleeting  references. 

Most  of  the  characters  in  these  nov- 
els appear  and  disappear  rather  quick- 
ly. One  character  said  that  he  was  shot 
in  the  head  in  a  crowded  city  in  broad 
daylight  and  everybody  ran  but  "two 
Mennonite  women  picked  me  up  out  of 
the  street  and  loaded  me  into  a  wagon 
or  I'd  still  be  laying  there."  Another 
mention  of  Mennonites  refers  to  them 
as  looking  "like  rustics  out  of  a  paint- 
ing from  the  century  before.  ..." 

The  references  to  Mennonites  in 
these  novels  are  all  in  Old  Mexico.  The 
third  novel  in  the  series  has  yet  to  be 
published.  It'll  be  interesting  to  see  if 
McCarthy  mentions  Mennonites  in 
that  one  also. 

Leonard  Nolt 

Boise,  Idaho 

Thank  you  for  your  editorial,  Gos- 
pel Herald  Readers  Keep  Right 
on  Saying  (Feb.  7).  I  am  one 
who  rarely  reads  an  article  in  Gospel 
Herald  or  any  other  publication,  but  I 
quite  frequently  read  "Readers  Say" 
and  almost  always  read  and  enjoy  your 
editorials.  In  fact,  most  weeks  the  edi- 
torial is  the  only  thing  that  I  read! 

By  the  way,  we  should  have  an  up- 
to-date  photo  of  the  editor  to  see  how 
much  hair  you  lost  after  dealing  with 
the  "Readers  Say"  of  Feb.  7.  Life  exists 
on  a  balance  of  plus  and  minus.  Colors 
vary  between  black  and  white.  Scales 
will  not  balance  without  a  force  on  both 
sides.  Difficulties  arise  only  when  one 
side  becomes  overpowering. 
Walter  M.  Fretz 
Vineland,  Ont. 

Check  out  our  photos  on  page  3.  They're 
new  this  issue.  I'll  let  you  make  the 
judgment  about  hair. — Editor 

God's  Grace  in  a  7  lb.,  15  oz. 
Package  (Feb.  14).  Most  of 
what  Cathleen  Hockman  wrote 
in  this  fine  editorial  I  already  knew, 
but  the  way  she  expressed  her  thoughts 
really  spoke  to  me.  When  you  look  at  a 
baby  as  God's  grace  package,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  some  people  wish  to 
destroy  that  package. 

When  we  think  of  the  winters  of  our 
lives — those  cold,  dark  times  when  we 
search  for  signs  of  God's  love  and  grace 
— it  is  then  we  can  find  them  all  around 
us.  We  can  see  them  in  our  children 


and  grandchildren.  And,  yes,  even  on 
the  days  when  we  have  been  unlovable, 
God  steals  into  our  rooms,  passes  a 
hand  over  us,  breathes  on  us,  and 
whispers  our  name. 

Andrew  H.  Ebersole 

Leo  la,  Pa. 

Many  thanks  for  the  descriptive 
and  sensitive  editorial,  God's 
Grace  in  a  7  lb.,  15  oz.  Pack- 
age (Feb.  14).  Although  I  am  so  often 
aware  of  God's  love,  mercy,  and  grace, 
I  am  also  painfully  aware  that  there 
are  those  who  do  not  sense  God's  love. 
Wihna  Shank 
Sturgis,  Mich. 

In  Y  la  Montana  se  Moverd  (Aug. 
23),  Cathleen  Hockman  wrote 
about  faith  the  size  of  a  mustard 
seed  and  pondered  how  it  applies  when 
the  "mountains"  are  homosexuality, 
racism,  and  prejudice  that  need  to  be 
moved  and  tossed  into  the  sea. 

Since  then  I  have  noted  the  church's 
struggles  over  what  to  do  with  practic- 
ing homosexuals  and  the  congregations 
that  receive  them.  I  think  I  may  have 
found  the  mustard-seed-size  key  to 
mountain  moving  in  this  case.  My  con- 
fidence in  our  church  makes  it  inap- 
propriate for  me  not  to  try  to  describe 
it. 

Just  suppose  we  had  only  enough 
faith  to: 

1.  Obey  the  second  great  command- 
ment and  love  our  gay  or  lesbian  neigh- 
bors (their  parents  and  their  congre- 
gations) as  we  love  ourselves. 

2.  Keep  the  Golden  Rule  and  do  unto 
gay  and  lesbian  persons  as  we  would 
have  them  do  to  us. 

3.  Receive  others,  including  gay  and 
lesbian  persons,  as  Jesus  has  received. 

4.  Practice  agape  love  and  uncondi- 
tionally shower  it  on  gay  and  lesbian 
persons. 

5.  Persist  in  dialogue  with  gay  and 
lesbian  persons  as  covenanted  by  the 
Mennonite  General  Assembly  at  Pur- 
due 87,  believing  it  is  always  possible 
to  learn  from  another's  pilgrimage. 

6.  Join  gay  and  lesbian  believers  in 
rejecting  all  forms  of  promiscuity  and 
trust  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  con- 
gregations to  "bind  and  loose"  on  all 
related  issues. 

7.  Follow  Jesus  and  relate  to  gay 
and  lesbian  persons  as  he  related  to 
those  judged  to  be  unclean  by  laws 
recorded  in  Leviticus. 
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READERS  SAY 


If  by  faith  more  of  us  took  these 
seven  simple  steps,  might  there  not  be 
a  great  revival  with  oceanic  fountains 
of  grace  as  mountains  of  agony  over 
racism,  prejudice,  and  homosexuality 
plunged  into  the  sea  of  God's  forgive- 
ness? 

Martin  W.  Lehman 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

Participants  Tell  Stories  and 
Air  Views  at  MCEC  Workshop 
on  Homosexuality  (Feb.  14). 
Why  in  the  world  were  these  people 
using  Acts  15  and  Romans  14  and  15 
instead  of  the  Word  of  God  that  deals 
with  the  subject  matter  at  hand:  Ro- 
mans 1  and  1  Corinthians  6?  Certainly 
they'll  never  find  God's  solution  (if 
that's  what  they're  looking  for)  looking 
in  the  wrong  places! 

Some  of  the  churches  and  panelists 
quoted  in  this  news  story  were  afraid 
to  be  identified.  Do  they  think  they  can 
hide  their  identity  from  God  as  well? 

God  is  not  mocked.  If  the  church  is 
condoning  sin,  God  will  simply  remove 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  its  midst.  This 
isn't  a  game  that's  being  played — it's  a 
hard  choice  of  obedience  to  the  entire 
Word  of  God. 

Homosexuality  is  not  the  only  sin 
God  is  concerned  about.  God  is  deeply 
concerned  about  any  sin  that's  allowed 
to  exist  in  the  church.  God  is  appalled 
and  offended  by  it  all.  And  all  who 
engage  in  it  without  repenting  will 
perish.  Forever! 

This  is  not  a  gray-area  subject.  God 
despises  fence-sitters  (Rev.  3:15-16). 
Dan  Leaman 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

How  to  Determine  Whether 
Construction  Will  Help  or 
Hinder  the  Church's  Mission 

(Feb.  14)  was  excellent.  It  did  not  raise 
one  important  question,  however: 

How  do  Christians  reconcile  being 
stewards  of  the  land  and  construct  new 
buildings  that  cover  acres  of  fertile 
farmland  with  asphalt?  When  I  see  yet 
another  new  church  building  rising  up 
on  a  virgin  tract  of  land,  I  wonder  if 
Jesus  would  be  proud  of  this  edifice  at 
the  expense  of  the  environment. 

I  know  of  one  church  that  meets  in  a 
former  hotel.  The  congregants  have 
fixed  up  the  facilities  to  make  it  a 
warm,  dignified  worship  space.  Yet 
some  are  bent  on  buying  land  and 
building  a  new  facility,  when  it  is  obvi- 


ous the  church  cannot  afford  it.  Why 
can't  this  congregation  rent  a  larger 
building  or  share  space  with  another 
church  and  have  evening  services? 

My  congregation,  Manhattan  (N.Y.) 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  has  the  great 
blessing  of  renting  worship  space  at  a 
Friends  Meetinghouse.  The  Quakers 
meet  in  the  morning  and  we  meet  at  5 
p.m.  This  arrangement  allows  both 
churches  to  flourish. 

Most  Mennonite  churches  in  New 
York  City  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
even  considering  building  a  church. 
Many  barely  make  do  with  existing 
structures.  One  congregation  even  wor- 
ships in  a  space  without  heat;  the  con- 
gregants have  to  move  around  to  keep 
warm.  When  it  rains,  they  hope  the 
leaking  roof  won't  cause  the  plaster  to 
fall  from  the  ceiling. 

Several  of  our  impoverished  congre- 
gations are  bulging  at  the  seams.  For 
them,  the  prospect  of  building  a  struc- 
ture, let  alone  buying  one,  would  be 
laughable  in  its  impossibility  if  it  were 
not  so  tragically  real. 

Might  I  suggest  that  churches  who 
find  they  can  adapt  to  their  current 
structure  without  new  construction  use 
part  of  their  building  funds  to  help 
congregations  in  poor  neighborhoods 
shore  up  their  roofs? 

Suzanne  Kreps 

New  York,  N.Y. 

It  is  good  to  see  the  faithfulness  of 
various  mission  organizations  in 
their  stewardship  of  financial 
assets.  For  example,  I  note  that  last 
year  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
generated  12.5  percent  of  its  income 
from  "shops,  sales,  and  houses"  (MCC 
Contact,  insert,  Feb.  21).  Presumably 
this  comes  from  business  activity 
beyond  gifts  and  grants.  This  kind  of 
income  is  exactly  what  Christian 
organizations  need  to  maximize. 

c&  Pontius'  Puddle 


Most  Christian  organizations,  from 
churches  to  mission  agencies,  are  run 
as  though  daily  providence  is  the  only 
monetary  source  available  to  them.  I 
would  suggest  that  a  new  way  to  fund 
these  should  be  to  integrate  Christian 
based  capital  into  the  financial  world 
of  business,  property,  and  investment. 
This  will  make  it  possible  to  more  ac- 
curately predict  financial  resources  at 
the  same  time  that  it  allows  Christian 
organizations  to  have  power  in  the  sec- 
ular business  and  financial  markets. 

Christian  organizations  should  di- 
vert 10-30  percent  of  their  budgets  to 
long-term  investments  of  every  kind. 
After  five  to  10  years,  the  returns 
would  equal  the  amount  of  annual 
income  that  was  invested.  Beyond  10 
years,  the  Christian  presence  in  real 
estate,  banking,  insurance,  stock  and 
bond  markets,  and  the  business  arena 
would  continue  to  grow  in  influence. 

Instead  of  relying  only  on  the  gifts  of 
God's  people,  we  need  to  realize  there 
are  many  approaches  to  organizational 
financial  strength. 

Robert  Madeira 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I am  88  years  old.  Gospel  Hera  ld  has 
been  in  my  parents'  home  and  in 
our  home  all  my  days.  This  will 
help  you  understand  my  concern. 

In  the  Feb.  21  issue,  the  word  kids 
appears  in  speaking  of  children.  The 
dictionary  defines  this  usage  as  "slang." 
The  same  book  describes  slang  as  a  "low 
form  of  speech." 

None  of  us  want  to  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  our  children.  But  we  are  caught 
up  in  using  the  speech  of  our  day.  May 
God  forgive  us,  and  may  we  seek  to 
have  pure  speech  that  honors  our  chil- 
dren and  that  "ministers  grace  to  the 
hearers"  (Eph.  4:29). 
Jacob  C.  Kulp 
Bally,  Pa. 


LOOK  AT  THAT  POOR  80W.  ONCE  HE  HAD 
HONOR  AMD  PRESTI&E.  NOW  HE'S  ABANDONED, 
ALIENATED,  AN  E^8AW&SSrA£t^T  TO  THOSE 
WHO  ONCE  ADORED  HAtA. 


WHO  IS  HL?  A 
MILLIONAIRE 
THAT  WENT 
BROKE"? 


MO,  A  MISSIONARY 
WHO  CAME  WOtAE:. 
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God's  window  of  opportunity  from  Luke  13:1-9: 

You  too  must  repent — as  individuals 


Jesus  does  not  allow  us  to  consider  those 
who  mess  up  out  there  and  the  innocent 
at  home.  He  directs  words  to  us  who 
make  judgments,  putting  us  on  the  spot. 


by  Anne  Stuckey 


My  name  is  Anne,  and  I  am  a  sinner.  And 
I  call  to  order  this  meeting  of  the  Men- 
nonite  chapter  of  Sinners  Anonymous. 
I  can  feel  the  silence.  Such  statements  make 
some  of  us  want  to  turn  the  page  very  quickly 
and  find  something  else  to  read.  Some  may 
even  want  to  put  down  this  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald  and  quietly  sneak  out  the  back  door. 
Others  just  want  to  sing  another  chorus  of 
"Redeemed  by  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb"  and 
pretend  that  sinning  doesn't  happen  anymore. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  people  who  came 
to  Jesus  in  Luke  13:1-9  wanted  to  do.  They 
wanted  to  slap  the  label  "sinner"  on  every  one- 
except  themselves.  They  wanted  Jesus  to  agree 
that  the  Galileans  who  were  killed  and  whose 
blood  Pilate  had  used  in  sacrifices  were  the  real 
sinners.  And,  of  course,  the  construction  work- 
ers who  died  when  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell  on 
them  were  the  real  sinners. 

But  Jesus  told  those  who  came  to  him  then 
the  same  thing  he  tells  us  today:  we  too  must 
repent. 

The  people  who  brought  Jesus  the  news 
about  the  Galileans  who  had  been  murdered  by 
Pilate  obviously  did  not  want  to  be  called  sin- 
ners. They  were  happy  just  being  left  alone. 
And  it  shows.  For  in  this  whole  discourse,  the 
Galileans  are  known  as  they.  It  was  those  Gali- 
leans, the  ones  who  had  a  reputation  for  being 
troublemakers  who  deserved  the  destruction 
they  received. 

But  Jesus  doesn't  allow  these  people  to  keep 
the  they's,  the  ones  who  messed  up,  out  there 
and  keep  the  innocent  we's  here  at  home.  After 
noting  that  the  they's  who  worked  on  the  tower 
of  Siloam  also  experienced  trouble,  Jesus  turns 
abruptly.  He  directs  his  words  to  those  making 
judgment  and  puts  them  on  the  spot:  "You  too 
must  repent,"  he  says,  "or  you  too  will  perish" 
(Luke  13:5). 

Us,  Lord?  Are  you  talking  to  us?  Do  we  have 
a  problem? 

Frankly,  yes;  we  do  have  a  problem.  Even 


those  of  us  who  have  been  saved  by  grace 
continue  to  sin— as  individuals  and  as  congre- 
gations. So  what  are  we  to  do?  Here  Jesus 
answers  with  a  parable. 

A  certain  fig  tree  was  planted  in  the  best  of 
soil  in  a  vineyard.  It  was  allowed  to  grow  to 
maturity,  just  as  stipulated  in  Lev.  19:23.  Then, 
according  to  plan,  the  owner  of  the  garden 
started  checking  each  year  to  see  if  the  tree  was 
producing  fruit. 

For  three  years  that  tree  yielded  nothing. 
The  owner  grew  tired  of  caring  for  a  tree  that 
was  only  taking  nutrients  from  the  soil,  space, 
and  light  in  a  limited  area  and  not  giving  fruit 
in  return.  So  the  owner  decided  to  cut  it  down. 
After  all,  the  tree  was  not  planted  for  its  beauty 
nor  for  its  shade.  It  was  planted  for  its  fruit, 
and  it  simply  wasn't  producing. 

But  the  caretaker  wanted  to  give  the  tree  one 
last  chance.  He  offered  to  loosen  the  soil  around 
the  tree  and  remove  some  of  the  weeds.  He 
wanted  to  give  it  some  good  fertilizer  and  a 
little  more  care.  The  owner  agreed  to  wait  one 
more  season  to  see  the  results.  If  the  tree  did 
not  produce  some  fine  figs  in  the  next  year,  it 
would  become  firewood. 

The  tree  was  given  a  window  of  opportunity; 
the  extra  care  it  was  receiving  was  not  going  to 
continue  indefinitely— only  one  year.  Following 
that  time  of  grace  would  come  a  time  of 
judgment.  The  God  of  grace  does  exist,  the 
parable  teaches  us.  But  Jesus  still  looks  us  in 
the  eye  today  and  reminds  us  that  if  we  refuse 
to  repent  of  our  ongoing  sins  we  will  perish. 

It  is  easy  to  relegate  this  lesson  as  only 
appropriate  for  those  who  have  never  received 
Jesus  as  Savior.  They  need  to  repent.  However 

When  God  extends  to  us  a  win- 
dow of  grace,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  influence  the  out- 
come of  our  own  stories! 

we  deceive  only  ourselves  if  we  believe  that  we 
no  longer  sin. 

It  is  also  easy  to  understand  this  lesson  as 
only  an  individual  lesson.  But  in  reality,  con- 
gregations sin  too! 

One  window  of  opportunity  given  to  congre- 
gations for  honest  appraisal  and  repentance 
occurs  at  the  time  of  pastoral  transition.  Cur- 
rently there  are  approximately  120  Mennonite 
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and  as  congregations 


congregations  looking  for  pastoral  leadership, 
so  transition  does  exist!  This  time  of  opportu- 
nity is  a  priceless  gift  for  congregations  to  look 
at  themselves. 

Too  often  we  hurry  helter-skelter  through 
this  process,  just  wanting  to  get  another  pastor 
in  place  with  as  little  anxiety  and  time  lost  as 
possible.  But  how  we  spend  the  time  between 
pastors  is  so  important  that  it  never  should  be 
overlooked.  It  can  be  a  time  of  repentance,  a 
window  of  opportunity  for  change. 

Here  are  some  questions  which  can  help 
congregations  be  honest  about  themselves  in 
times  of  pastoral  transition: 

1.  What  are  the  patterns  of  leadership  in  our 
history?  What  has  been  the  tenure  of  each 
pastor?  Why  have  pastors  left,  and  where  have 
they  gone? 


2.  How  has  lay  leadership  in  the  congregation 
functioned  with  previous  pastors?  How  have  lay 
leaders  been  chosen?  How  has  congregational 
structure  helped  or  hindered  communication 
among  all  community  members? 

3.  What  are  the  expressed  expectations  (joh 
description)  for  the  pastor  and  what  expecta- 
tions have  not  been  expressed  but  are  consid- 
ered equally  important  by  the  community? 

4.  Who  are  we?  This  includes  questions  like: 
What  kind  of  jobs  do  we  hold?  What  is  the  age 
span  of  persons  in  our  congregation?  How  many 
young  adults?  How  many  retired  folks?  Do  we 
live  near  the  meetinghouse  or  far  from  it?  How 
have  newcomers  been  welcomed  into  leadership 
in  the  past  decade?  How  do  we  make  decisions 
as  a  group? 

A  congregation  also  needs  to  be  able  to  identi- 
fy its  mission  in  this  location.  A  congregational 
information  form  available  from  local  confer- 
ence offices  can  provide  structure  for 
discussions.  Churches  also  can  invite  their  con- 
ference minister  or  person  providing  oversight 
for  the  congregation  to  help  lead  these  con- 
gregational meetings.  This  kind  of  assistance 
can  be  invaluable. 

We  often  deliberately  choose  to  not  be 
self-reflective  as  a  congregation  for  fear 
that  it  may  be  painful.  But  times  of 
transition  are  the  times  to  be  honest  about  our- 
selves and  remember  that  we  too  have  sinned. 
Congregations  that  recognize  their  own  sin  are 
able  to  move  into  the  future  with  a  new  heart. 

On  the  other  hand,  congregations  who  believe 
it  is  only  those  troublemakers — or  that  pastor 
or  those  conference  leaders — who  need  to 
repent  miss  a  time  of  opportunity,  God's  mo- 
ment of  grace.  And  in  turn,  these  are  the  con- 
gregations who  carry  their  sin  on  from  year  to 
year  and  decade  to  decade,  causing  untold  pain. 

The  parable  of  the  fig  tree  is  left  unfinished. 
We  don't  know  if  all  that  extra  work  resulted  in 
a  crop  of  fruit.  We  don't  know  if  the  owner  came 
back  a  year  later,  found  the  tree  barren,  and 
chopped  it  down.  But  when  God  extends  to  us  a 
window  of  grace,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
influence  the  outcome  of  our  own  congregation- 
al stories! 

What  will  God  find  in  our  congregations  a 
year  from  now? 

Anne  Stuckey  is  Minister  of  Congrega  tional 
Leadership  for  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Congre- 
gational Ministries  and  preaching  minister  at 
Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Waldron.  Mich. 
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Building  community 
with  lions  and  lambs 


(continued 
from  page  2) 


lie  down  together,  and  still  be  a  true  lion  and  a 
true  lamb? 

Where  this  issue  really  hits  home  is  in  small 
groups  and  small  congregations.  It's  not  so  dif- 
ficult for  lions  and  lambs  to  mingle  in  a  large 
assembly.  We  can  be  anonymous  there.  Or  if  we 
do  let  people  learn  to  know  us,  we  can  be  more 
selective  about  which  parts  of  us  we'll  let  them 
learn  to  know.  It's  in  the  small  community— a 
family,  a  house  fellowship,  or  some  other  inti- 
mate group — that  we  have  to  deal  head  on  with 
our  polarities.  That's  what  makes  community 
life  so  wonderful  and  so  painful. 

Yet  even  the  pain,  if  we  choose  to  face  it  and 
to  work  through  it  together,  has  the  potential  to 
become  a  means  of  growing  toward  true  peace 
and  shalom. 

If  bringing  lions  and  lambs  together  is  the 
path  toward  life  and  health  and  peace,  then 
why  do  we  prefer  to  join  groups  of  individ- 
uals who  are  most  like  us?  We  have  this  idea 
that  people  who  are  like  us  will  give  us  the  wis- 
est counsel,  will  lend  us  the  strongest  support, 
and  will  become  our  most  trusted  friends.  So  we 
end  up  with  groups  of  lions  meeting  together, 
groups  of  lambs  meeting  together,  and  "birds  of 
a  feather  flocking  together."  And  we  have  peace. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  wrong  to  judge  a  group 
merely  on  the  basis  of  how  it  looks  on  the  out- 
side. Every  time  I  go  to  a  zoo  I  see  a  pond  with 
a  group  of  pink  flamingos  gathered  around  it. 
To  my  eyes,  these  flamingos  all  look  alike:  long 
skinny  legs,  long  neck,  white  around  the  eyes, 
black  curved  beak.  Slightly  different  shades  of 
pink,  maybe. 

But  those  flamingos  who  live  together  in  the 
zoo  day  in  and  day  out  know  better.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  living  together,  their  differences  make 
themselves  known.  They  not  only  look  different, 
but  they  act  differently,  and  they  relate  differ- 
ently to  each  other. 

The  same  is  true  of  Christian  community. 
From  the  outside,  it  may  look  like  birds  of  a 
feather  flocking  together.  But  in  the  process  of 
being  in  community,  real  polarities  and  oppo- 
sites  come  out,  and  we  can  grow  toward  true 
wholeness. 

But  that  doesn't  make  it  right  for  us  to  build 
community  on  the  basis  of  apparent  sameness. 
Who  do  we  speak  with  most  often  after  church? 
People  in  our  general  age-group?  Persons  we 
see  other  times  during  the  week  because  we 
move  in  the  same  circles? 

We  know  from  the  start  that  some  people 
think  differently  from  us  or  live  in  a  different 


world.  We  discover  that  from  their  comments 
during  Sunday  school  or  the  kinds  of  issues 
they  bring  up  in  sharing  time.  Do  we  make  an 
effort  to  get  to  know  them? 

It  will  make  for  peace  if  we  don't.  It  will  be 
safer  to  limit  our  interactions  to  friendly  hand- 
shakes and  "how-do-you-do's."  And  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  prudent  not  to  be  in  a  small  group 
with  them.  But  is  that  the  road  to  shalom?  Is 
that  the  road  to  health  as  a  community  of  faith? 

Two  years  ago  I  participated  in  a  supervised 
pastoral  education  program  sponsored  by  Vir- 
ginia Mennonite  Conference.  It  included  six 
pastors  from  different  areas  of  the  conference. 
We  met  together  all  day  every  Monday  for  17 
weeks  straight,  sharing  about  all  kinds  of  per- 
sonal and  ministry-related  issues. 

If  I  could  have  chosen  which  six  pastors  with 
whom  I  wanted  to  spend  17  whole  days,  I  would 
not  have  thought  of  choosing  any  of  those  who 
were  chosen  for  me.  And  there  were  several  in 
the  group,  I  admit,  that  I  would  have  chosen 
not  to  be  with.  There  was  just  too  much  of  a 
gulf  between  my  world  and  theirs,  my 
experience  and  theirs,  my  theology  and  theirs. 

But  we  met  together  for  17  weeks.  We  argued 
a  lot.  We  confronted  each  other  a  lot.  But  some- 
thing happened  there  that  none  of  us  expected. 
We  discovered  shalom.  We  came  to  love  each 
other.  And,  to  my  embarrassment,  I  was  truly 
surprised. 

God  wants  us  to  build  community  with 
both  lions  and  lambs.  But  let's  not  re- 
duce the  lions  to  lambs.  The  community 
of  the  kingdom  is  not  based  on  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator.  We  have  a  higher  calling 
than  that.  The  real  joy  and  wonder  and  exhila- 
ration of  being  in  Christian  community  is  that 
the  miraculous  peace  of  God  makes  it  possible 
for  the  lion  and  the  lamb  to  lie  down  together, 
without  either  one  relinquishing  her  or  his 
personhood. 

Jesus  our  Lord  reached  out  and  invited  in 
those  who  were  living  at  the  edge.  Jesus  ig- 
nored the  barriers  that  kept  people  apart  from 
each  other.  Jesus  welcomed  lions  and  lambs 
alike.  And  so  must  we. 

So  come,  lions  and  lambs.  Come,  pink  flamin- 
gos. Let's  all  lie  down  and  rest  a  spell.  There  is 
room  for  all  under  the  fig  tree. 

Phil  Kniss  leads  the  pastoral  team  at  Commu- 
nity Mennonite  Church  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  He 
adapted  this  article  from  a  sermon  he  delivered 
there  on  Feb.  5,  1995. 
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Nominating  Committee  calls 
McFadden  as  moderator-elect 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MCGB) — In  a  recent 
consultation  with  delegates  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  General  Assembly,  the 
Nominating  Committee  has  received 
very  strong  support  for  the  nomination 
of  Dwight  J.  McFadden,  Jr.,  as  modera- 
tor-elect of  the  Mennonite  Church.  The 
delegate  body  will  take  formal  action  on 
this  nomination  at  Wichita  '95  in  July. 

If  confirmed,  McFadden  would  serve 
as  moderator-elect  for  1995-97  and  as 
moderator  for  1997-99.  The  committee 
reports  delight  with  the  highly  favor- 
able response  from  the  delegates  to 
McFadden's  nomination,  and  believes 
that  the  call  is  going  to  a  person  of 
unique  qualifications  and  perspectives 
for  this  leadership  role. 


McFadden  is  presently  the  director 
of  personnel  services  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.  He  also 
serves  on  the  pastoral  team  of  Newlin- 
ville  Mennonite  Church,  having  been 
ordained  in  1978.  McFadden  and  his 
wife,  Joyce,  have  three  sons. 

After  serving  seven  years  as  associ- 
ate general  secretary  for  the  Office  of 
Black  Concerns  (1975-82),  McFadden 
was  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee from  1983-87. 

Donella  M.  Clemens  will  serve  as 
moderator  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
through  the  Wichita  assembly.  Then 
the  present  moderator-elect,  Owen  E. 
Burkholder,  will  be  moderator  of  the 
next  biennium. 


Dwight 
McFad 
den,  -  Jr. 


Racism  conference  draws  200  participants— four  times  the  number  expected 


Chicago— After  the  woman  had 
washed  Jesus'  feet  with  her  tears  and 
anointed  them  with  perfume,  Jesus 
turned  to  his  host.  "Do  you  see  this 
woman?"  he  demanded. 

"She's  in  the  room,  but  Simon  has 
never  really  seen  her,"  said  pastor  James 
Offutt,  Reba  Place  Church,  Evanston, 
111.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  March  3-5 
conference  on  racism.  "We  do  that  all  the 
time.  We  can't  see  for  looking.  .  .  .  Lord, 
open  our  eyes  that  we  may  see." 

More  than  200  people— four  times 
the  number  originally  expected— 
participated  in  the  "Restoring  Our 
Sight"  gathering  at  the  International 
Conference  Center  here. 

"We  must  confess  our  historical  sin- 
fulness, our  collusion  with  evil,  and  our 
humble  yearning  for  redemption,"  said 
James  Logan,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee U.S.,  Akron,  Pa.,  speaking  on  the 
history  of  racism  in  the  Anabaptist  tradi- 
tion. "We  must  be  willing  to  confess  that 
although  we  didn't  pull  the  trigger  on 
Native  Americans,  we  have  been  more 
than  willing  to  help  divide  the  goodies. 

"We  need  to  address  racism  with  the 
same  energy  we  give  after  Hurricane 
Andrew  or  the  Midwest  floods  or  the 
misery  of  the  Rwanda  crisis,"  he  added. 

"There  are  no  pat  answers  to  this 
problem.  But  we  can  consult  the  Lord," 
said  Patricia  G.  Barron,  Omaha,  Neb., 
in  her  biblical  study.  Speaking  of  Saul's 
conversion  in  Acts  9:1-9,  Barron  noted 
how  "the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes:  the 
scales  of  prejudice;  the  scales  of  elitism; 
the  scales  of  being  the  privileged  one 
the  scales  of  superiority,  of  authority, 
of  not  having  the  love  of  God. 

"Racism  is  a  sin,"  she  said.  "We  need 


to  confess  it,  to  ask  God  to  remove  the 
scales  from  our  eyes." 

But  this  is  only  a  first  step,  noted 
Rey  Lopez,  Chicago,  in  a  panel  discus- 
sion. "There  is  a  false  peace  we  have  in- 
side our  community.  We  don't  chal- 
lenge [racism  when  we  encounter  it]," 
he  said.  "We  have  to  talk  about  power." 

Stan  Maclin,  Sr.,  Richmond,  Va., 
agreed.  "[We  can't]  ignore  some  of  the  re- 
alities that  exist.  There  are  almost  zero 
persons  of  color  on  executive  councils." 

Addressing  racism  requires  deliber- 
ate action.  "It  wasn't  by  accident," 
Maclin  said,  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  Nominating  Committee  pro- 
posed an  African- American,  Dwight  J. 
McFadden,  Jr.,  to  be  moderator-elect. 

Dismantling  systemic  racism. 
Neither  is  ridding  the  church  of  racism 
as  simple  as  addressing  personal  atti- 
tudes and  actions  by  individuals,  noted 
Joseph  Barndt,  director  of  Crossroads 
Ministry,  Chicago.  Racism  is  systemic, 
he  stressed,  and  must  be  dismantled  on 
an  institutional  level. 

"The  first  Christians  were  exclusive. 
It  blew  their  minds  when  the  Gentiles 
heard  the  story  of  Jesus  and  received 
the  Spirit,"  Barndt  said.  Eventually  the 
believers  decided  that  Gentiles  could 
join  the  church— but  on  one  condition: 
"they  have  to  be  circumcised.  They 
have  to  become  Jewish,  they  have  to 
become  assimilated  and  become  like  us 
"Praise  God,  the  Gentiles  said  no,: 
Barndt  continued.  "And  they  brought 

about  systemic  institutional  change  

[It  took]  another  knock-down,  drag-out 
fight.  [But]  in  the  end  they  decided:  in 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  you  come 
as  you  are.  There  is  no  Jew  or  Greek, 


male  or  female,  slave  or  free 

"The  Mennonite  church  has  made 
the  first  decision:  come  join  us,  but  you 
must  become  like  us.  Don't  expect  the 
institution  to  change,"  Barndt  said. 
The  second  decision  awaits. 

"Institutional  racism  in  the  church  is 
like  a  drug  user,"  remarked  Brent  Fos- 
ter, associate  pastor  of  Community  Men- 
nonite Church,  Markham,  111.,  in  the 
final  worship  hour.  "[Racist]  actions  are 
not  really  the  problem;  it's  something 
deeper."  While  church  agencies  might 
try  to  deal  with  the  "symptoms"  by  diver- 
sifying staff  or  reallocating  resources, 
"the  real  problem  is  self-identity." 

Referring  to  Galatians  6,  Foster  en- 
couraged his  listeners  to  work  vigorous- 
ly against  racism  but  with  a  spirit  of 
gentleness.  "Our  brothers  are  trapped, 
and  they  don't  know  how  to  get  free 
[from  the  bonds  of  racism],"  he  said. 

Not  only  are  we  called  to  "restore  our 
sight,"  but  to  "restore  our  brethren  ...  to 
call  them  back  to  God's  original  intent 
and  purpose— that  we  truly  become  a 
beloved  community,"  Foster  said.  "I  be- 
lieve we  can  win,  we  can  be  redemptive, 
can  be  a  witness  to  the  world." 

"Restoring  Our  Sight"  was  sponsored 
by  a  number  of  agencies,  headed  by  the 
Anabaptist  Anti-Racism  Educators  and 
Organizers  Network.  In  addition  to  a 
planning  committee,  Regina  Shands 
Stoltzfus  and  Jody  Miller  Shearer  of 
MCC  U.S.  provided  leadership. 

Conference  participants  met  in  eth- 
nic caucuses  and  attended  workshops. 
Worship  services  incorporated  a  vari- 
ety of  worship  styles,  and  concluded 
with  a  line  dance  of  200  people,  singing 
and  dancing. — Cathleen  Hockman 
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Relief  supplies  shipped 
to  Caucasus  war  victims 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  (MCC)  will  work  collab- 
oratively with  several  other  agencies  to 
respond  to  needs  arising  from  conflict 
in  the  Caucasus.  MCC  will  assist  refu- 
gees in  and  around  Moscow  and  also 
displaced  persons  within  the  Chechnya 
conflict  zone. 

MCC  has  designated  $35,000  (U.S.) 
in  emergency  funds  for  this  work,  and 
has  sent  two  40-foot  containers  of  ma- 
terial resources  as  well  as  three  med- 
ical kits,  each  containing  sufficient 
medicines  and  health  supplies  for 
30,000  people  for  one  month. 

The  emergency  grant  will  be  used  to 
fund:  a  van  for  Compassion  Ministries, 
MCC's  major  partner  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union;  construction  of  a  bakery  in 
Ingushetia;  and  grants  to  various  other 
partners  for  refugee  relief. 


One  of  the  material  aid  containers  is 
destined  for  refugees  in  the  Moscow 
area,  the  other  for  the  Chechnya  con- 
flict zone.  Combined  contents  of  the 
two  containers  include  3,000  school 
kits,  2,000  health  kits,  1,575  sewing 
kits,  1,500  layette  kits,  up  to  700  car- 
tons of  canned  beef,  laundry  soap,  in- 
fant formula,  children's  and  prenatal 
multiple  vitamins,  comforters,  summer 
clothing,  milk  powder,  and  five  chil- 
dren's wheelchairs.  The  shipment  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  Helsinki,  Fin- 
land, on  March  14. 

Kevin  King,  an  MCC  material  re- 
sources coordinator,  reports  that  with 
the  shipment,  "MCC  is  scraping  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel"  on  soap  and  health, 
layette,  and  school  kits.  Interested  per- 
sons are  encouraged  to  donate  these 
items  to  help  replenish  MCC's  stock. 


Parents  ad  scheduled 
for  nationwide  release 

Harrisonburg,  Va.  (MBM) — An  ad 
reminding  people  that  sometimes  say- 
ing "I'm  sorry"  can  build  a  bridge  in  a 
hurting  family  relationship,  will  ap- 
pear nationwide  in  Parents  magazine 
in  April  and  June. 

The  first  one-third  page  ad  on  behalf 
of  Mennonite  churches  is  scheduled  to 
be  on  newsstands  and  mailed  to  sub- 
scribers in  mid-March,  says  Kenneth  J. 
Weaver,  director  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  (MBM)  Media  Ministries. 

With  a  circulation  of  1.4  million 
readers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  the  ad, 
which  pictures  a  woman  with  her  par- 
ents, is  the  first  Mennonite  Church  ad 
to  cover  all  of  North  America.  The  pre- 
vious release  of  two  ads  in  Newsweek 
during  1993  appeared  in  the  six  U.S. 
states  with  the  heaviest  concentrations 
of  Mennonites. 

Weaver  cites  enthusiastic  response 
from  church  leadership  people  and  en- 
couragement from  the  MBM  board  of 
directors  to  provide  more  visibility  in 
the  public  media  on  behalf  of  the 
denomination,  as  reasons  for  this  type 
of  outreach. 

The  cost  for  each  ad  is  $13,400  (U.S.), 
a  40  percent  discount  below  normal 
rates.  In  the  package,  Parents  will  also 
include  items  from  Media  Ministries  in 
a  reader  service  page  in  the  May  and 
October  issues,  and  distribution  of  se- 
lected items  at  Parents  magazine  dis- 
plays and  events  for  families. 

After  researching  possible  messages 
and  testing  them  with  potential  readers, 
staff  chose  the  "I'm  sorry"  ad  because  it 
"offers  something  most  Mennonite 
churches  can  deliver — a  warm,  family 
atmosphere  when  so  many  people  in  our 
society  live  far  away  from  family," 
Weaver  explains.  The  ad  encourages 
people  to  consider  being  part  of  a  church 
to  help  "build  better  family  ties." 

All  Mennonite  congregations  will  re- 
ceive free  camera-ready  ads  similar  to 
the  ad  in  Parents,  to  advertise  their 
church  in  local  publications.  Callers  re- 
sponding to  the  ad  in  Parents  will  re- 
ceive a  free  booklet  titled  Forgiving 
Your  Parents  for  Not  Being  Perfect,  and 
an  opportunity  to  receive  information 
about  Mennonite  churches  in  their  area. 

The  earlier  two  Newsweek  ads  gener- 
ated 314  calls  from  people  wanting  the 
books  offered  or  further  information 
about  Mennonites. — Melodie  Davis 


MCC  workers  minister  to  Chechnya  refugees 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— "Last  week 
these  people  wept  tears  of  bitterness. 
They  were  isolated,  forgotten,  no  one 
cared.  This  week  they  weep  because 
they  feel  your  compassion,"  a  human 
rights  worker  told  the  director  of 
Compassion  Ministries  following  a 
visit  to  a  refugee  camp  in  Tver,  some 
210  miles  northwest  of  Moscow. 

The  human  rights  group  Memorial 
had  learned  of  the  needs  of  the  nearly 
100  refugees  from  war- torn  Chechnya 
housed  at  the  isolated  summer  camp, 
but  did  not  know  who  could  help  meet 
the  refugees'  needs. 

Compassion  Ministries,  a  Moscow- 
based  Baptist  relief  agency,  had 
material  resources  but  did  not  know 
of  the  refugees. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  worker  Walter  Bergen,  coun- 
try co-representative  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  in  touch  with  both 
groups,  was  able  to  link  them  up. 

In  late  January,  Bergen  and  Jona- 
than Seiling,  a  Canadian  student 
serving  in  a  short-term  MCC  pro- 
gram, accompanied  a  truckload  of 
Compassion  Ministries  relief  sup- 
plies— clothing,  shoes,  and  MCC 
canned  beef — to  the  Tver  refugee 
camp.  Bergen  is  a  member  of  Em- 
manuel Mennonite  Church  in  Clear- 
brook,  B.C.,  and  is  associated  with 
Southside  Fellowship  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Soiling  is  a  member  of  Bethel  Menno- 
nite Church,  Elnora,  Ont. 

'Comfort  to  our  souls.7  Feb.  10-11 


two  other  MCC  workers  accompanied 
a  15-person,  four-vehicle  Compassion 
Ministries  aid  convoy  to  refugees  in 
the  Tambov  area,  some  300  miles 
southeast  of  Moscow. 

Many  of  these  refugees  are  ethnic 
Russians  who  have  recently  arrived 
from  the  Chechnya  war  zone. 

"Those  with  prospects  left  some 
time  ago.  The  refugees  we  spoke  with 
were  mainly  pensioners,  women  with 
children,  those  with  few  personal  or 
worldly  resources,"  says  MCC  worker 
Cheryl  Hochstetler  Shirk.  Cheryl  and 
her  husband,  Steve,  are  members  of 
East  Goshen  (Ind.)  Mennonite 
Church. 

The  visitors  distributed  clothes, 
shoes,  and  MCC  beef,  and  also  minis- 
tered to  the  350  refugees  in  two  loca- 
tions in  Tambov,  by  singing  and  shar- 
ing personal  testimonies  and  experi- 
ences. 

"The  food  and  clothing  you  have 
brought  will  help  us  very  much,"  a 
refugee  woman  told  them.  "But  the 
most  important  thing  is  that  you  have 
come  here  and  have  brought  comfort 
for  our  souls." 

Steve  Hochstetler  Shirk  comments, 
"By  working  through  Compassion 
Ministries  and  their  network  of 
churches,  we  know  the  aid  ends  up 
where  it's  intended.  Even  after  we 
leave,  local  authorities  know  local 
church  leaders  are  still  involved,  en- 
suring that  distribution  will  be  done 
fairly  and  orderly." — Emily  Will 
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'God  With  Us'  church  grows  in  Mexico  City 


Mexico  City  (MBM) — Imagine  the  en- 
tire population  of  Canada,  some  26  mil- 
lion people,  living  in  a  single  city.  Only 
2  million  less  now  live  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  Mexico  City,  the  largest  city 
in  the  world. 

Mennonites  started  planting  churches 
in  Mexico  City  about  35  years  ago.  But  in 
1987,  Jorge  Rodriguez,  copastor  of  the 
oldest  Mennonite  congregation  in  the 
city,  had  a  vision  of  planting  new  church- 
es in  lower  income  neighborhoods. 

A  year  later,  with  the  support  of 
their  congregation  and  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Conference,  Rodriguez  and  his 
wife,  Susana,  dedicated  their  energies 
to  church  planting.  In  1989,  Bob  and 
Bonnie  Stevenson,  missionaries  from 
Franconia  Conference  and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  joined  them. 

Using  pantomimes,  street  preaching, 
clowns,  and  making  contacts  in  every 
way  possible,  the  church  began  to  grow. 
When  a  living  room  was  no  longer  large 
enough,  a  wall  was  knocked  down. 
When  more  space  was  needed,  the 
group  met  on  the  patio  of  the  house. 

Later,  Jose  Canas,  who  lived  next 
door,  allowed  the  group  to  build  a 
provisional  building  on  his  property.  In 
1994  the  congregation,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  120,  purchased  a  lot  and 
built  a  provisional  structure  until 
enough  money  can  be  saved  to  build  a 
permanent  meetinghouse. 

Rodriguez  says  that  the  central 


Susana  and  Jorge  Rodriguez 


theme  and  name  of  the  congregation  is 
'Dios  con  nosotros"  (God  with  us).  "Our 
message  is  that  God  is  with  us — a  God 
who  saves,  a  God  who  heals,  a  God  who 
transforms.  And  God  wants  us  to  re- 
flect his  character  in  the  world." 

Dios  Con  Nosotros  has  a  three-year 
discipling  program.  Called  "Discipling 
for  Service,"  all  persons  who  are  serving 
in  a  leadership  role  (Sunday  school 
teachers,  worship  team  members,  and 
growth  group  leaders)  must  be  enrolled 
in  this  program  of  study.  It  is  the  congre- 
gation's goal  to  provide  for  its  own  lead- 
ership needs  as  well  as  to  train  leaders 
for  future  ministry  and  church  planting. 

The  congregation  also  has  an  out- 
reach to  a  nearby  apartment  complex 
where  about  25,000  people  live. 

In  1993,  several  leaders  in  the  con- 
gregation traveled  to  Honduras  to  ob- 
serve how  Amor  Viviente,  a  cell  group 
based  Anabaptist  church,  effectively 
uses  small  groups  to  minister  and 
grow.  Now  all  participants  at  Dios  Con 
Nosotros  are  encouraged  to  be  in  a 
small  group. 

About  half  the  population  of  Mexico 
City  is  under  the  age  of  20.  That  means 
12  million  children  and  youth  are 
searching  for  purpose  in  life.  This  sta- 
tistic is  reflected  in  Dios  Con  Nosotros, 
where  the  largest  age  group  is  20-  to 
30-year-olds.  Jorge  and  Susana  have 
served  as  parental  figures  for  many. 

"Several  have  had  abusive  alcoholic 
fathers,"  Rodriguez  says,  "so  we  try  to 
provide  a  positive  parental  image  as 
well  as  love  and  discipline." 

For  instance,  the  couple  met  Lalo 
when  he  was  14  and  using  drugs.  Most 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  street,  fight- 
ing and  robbing.  But  through  much 
prayer,  love,  and  ministry,  Lalo  is  a  dif 
ferent  man  today.  Now  at  age  20,  he 
and  his  wife  and  young  child  live  on  the 
church  property  and  care  for  it.  They 
feel  the  call  to  ministry  and  want  to 
spend  the  next  couple  of  years  prepar 
ing  themselves  for  whatever  God  has  in 
store. 

Dios  Con  Nosotros  has  become  a 
model  for  three  other  Anabaptist 
church  plantings  currently  underway 
in  Mexico  City.  Rodriguez  uses  his 
experience  to  supervise  these  church 
plantings,  as  well  as  to  develop  an  over- 
all vision  and  strategy  for  church  plant- 
ing in  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 
— Kirk  Hanger 


Maple  River  Mennonite  Church, 

Brutus,  Mich.,  has  started  a  ministry  of 
practical  help  for  women  in  crisis  preg- 
nancies. Thin  congregation  of  49  members 
is  working  to  reduce  abortion  through  a 
practical  way  of  expressing  their  concern. 
The  "dresser  ministry"  involves  setting  a 
new  or  good  used  dresser  in  a  prominent 
place,  like  the  fellowship  room  of  a  church, 
with  an  attached  list  of  supplies  for  a 
woman  and  her  new  baby. 

When  the  dresser  is  filled,  it  is  taken  to 
the  local  crisis  pregnancy  center,  public 
health  department  prenatal  clinic,  or  other 
organization  with  the  request  that  the 
entire  dresser  be  given  to  a  young  woman 
(or  couple)  who  is  financially  destitute  and 
keeping  her  baby.  The  woman  is  told  that 
the  dresser  and  its  contents  are  provided 
by  concerned  Christians—  WMSC  Voice 

What  do  you  like  about  your  church?" 

Children  ages  9  to  14  responded  to  this 
question  recently  for  a  contest  sponsored  by 
On  the  Line,  a  magazine  for  upper  elemen- 
tary and  junior  youth  co-published  by  Faith 
&  Life  Press  and  Mennonite  Publishing 
House.  The  entries  are  featured  in  the 
March  issue,  and  came  from  as  far  away  as 
Paraguay. 

What  did  the  youth  say  they  liked  about 
church? 

"Our  pastors  are  .  .  .  not  just  pastors,  but 
your  friend.  They  tell  neat  stories  and 
make  everyone  feel  a  part  of  the  church." 

"My  church  is  cool  because  we  have  the 
best  potlucks  in  town!" 

"We  have  Bible  school  in  the  summer. 
That's  really  fun.  All  the  local  kids  come." 

"I  like  it  that  [in  my  church]  they  don't 
care  what  you  wear,  because  lots  can't 
afford  nice  clothes.  It's  also  nice  that 
they're  not  bothered  by  kids,  if  they  move 
around  or  whisper." 

"My  church  is  on  top  of  a  grocery 
store.  ...  In  the  summer  each  family  is  in 
charge  of  one  Sunday.  When  it  was  my 
family's  Sunday,  we  did  a  play  about  the 
manna  and  quail,  and  of  course  I  was  God!" 

"What  makes  my  church  special  is  all 
the  great  people  that  go  there." 

Can  restorative  justice — the  idea  that 
victims,  offenders,  and  the  community 
should  work  together  to  heal  broken 
relationships  caused  by  crime— work  for 
victims  of  domestic  violence? 

A  new  computer  conference  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada's 
Victim-Offender  Ministries  and  Women's 
Concerns  programs  and  the  Winnipeg- 
based  Voices  for  Non- Violence  will  give 
people  across  North  America  a  chance  to 
discuss  the  issue  electronically. 

To  participate  in  the  conference,  contact 
Heather  Block  at  mccmbvnv@web.apc.org 
(or  write  to:  Restorative  Justice  and  Abuse, 
PO  Box  2038,  Clearbrook,  BC  V2T  3T8). 
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Creation  Summit  aims  to 

Camp  Lake,  Wis.  (The  Mennonite) — 
When  the  Mennonite  Environmental 
Task  Force  lost  its  funding  in  1993,  peo- 
ple thought  it  would  fade  away.  But  the 
group's  conviction  led  them,  largely  on 
their  own  time  and  money,  to  plan  a  cre- 
ation summit,  held  here  on  Feb.  24-26, 
recapturing  support  from  various  agen- 
cies and  convening  over  130  people  com- 
mitted to  caring  for  the  environment. 

The  gathering  aimed  to  articulate  an 
Anabaptist  theology  of  environmental- 
ism.  But  while  participants  took  steps  in 
that  direction,  the  end  goal  remained 
elusive.  Speakers  found  seeming  contra- 
dictions in  Scripture  and  tradition. 

In  the  opening  address,  Harvard  pro- 
fessor Ted  Hiebert  described  a  con- 
tradiction in  the  opening  chapters  of 
Genesis  between  verses  l:l-2:4a,  which 
present  humanity  in  a  position  of  au- 
thority over  nature,  and  verses  2:4b- 
3:24,  which  present  humanity  as  ser- 
vants of  nature.  And  he  said  Paul's  in- 
terpretation of  the  Creation  accounts 
creates  further  problems  by  down- 
playing the  emphasis  on  the  created 
world  and  focusing  solely  on  humani- 
ty's relationship  to  God. 

Hiebert  recommended  the  reading 
which  places  humanity  in  the  service  of 
nature,  but  did  not  reconcile  that  read- 
ing with  the  other  two. 

In  a  later  address,  Walter  Klaassen, 
professor  emeritus  at  Conrad  Grebel 
College,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  admitted  that 
after  scouring  the  Anabaptist  tradition 
for  any  trace  of  environmental  concern, 


create  'green'  theology 

he  came  up  empty-handed.  Klaassen 
concluded  that  Mennonites  had  not 
gone  into  agriculture  out  of  a  love  for 
the  land,  but  merely  to  survive. 

Despite  a  commitment  to  nonvio- 
lence, Mennonites,  he  said,  have  done 
no  thinking  about  nonviolence  toward 
the  earth  and  "are  by  no  means  in  the 
Christian  front  ranks  of  creation  care." 

Klaassen  called  Christians  to  see  the 
fullness  of  God's  kingdom  that  encom- 
passes all  of  creation:  "Whenever  we 
see  a  stone,  tree,  animal,  or  person  we 
see  the  speech  of  God." 

Dorothy  Jean  Weaver  in  her  New 
Testament  study  came  closest  to  build- 
ing a  consistent,  Scripture-based  envi- 
ronmental theology. 

Weaver,  professor  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  em- 
phasized Christ's  role  in  redeeming  all 
of  creation.  She  cited  references  to  God 
as  Creator  and  of  Christ's  role  in  both 
creation  and  redemption.  She  described 
incarnation  as  both  a  downward  motion, 
in  which  God  becomes  flesh,  and  an  up- 
ward motion,  in  which  creation  is  filled 
with  and  bears  witness  to  the  divine. 

Responding  to  Weaver's  talk,  Gordon 
Zerbe  of  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible 
College,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  raised  the 
issue  of  contradictory  passages  in  the 
New  Testament.  He  pointed  to  many 
passages  that  characterize  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  earthiness  as  oppositions 
to  things  divine. 

Amish  farmer  and  writer  David 
Kline  of  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  brought 


Mennonite  Foundation  reports  record  year 


Goshen,  Ind.  (MF) — Distribution  of 
funds  to  charities  through  Mennonite 
Foundation  topped  $22  million  (U.S.)  in 
1994,  nearly  triple  the  previous  record 
of  $8  million  established  just  the  year 
before.  In  addition,  $28  million  was 
given  to  the  foundation  for  future  dis- 
tribution to  charities,  also  a  record. 

"Every  day  at  Mennonite  Founda- 
tion we  witness  wonderful  acts  of 
generosity,"  said  J.  B.  Miller,  executive 
director.  "1994  was  a  year  of  unprece- 
dented giving  from  our  donors.  The 
gifts  given  to  the  foundation  came  in 
many  shapes  and  sizes.  From  urban 
center  apartment  complexes  to  fertile 
farm  land  to  1,500  bushels  of  wheat, 
contributions  arrived  each  day.  Each 
gift  represented  generosity  on  the  part 


of  the  donor,  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
extend  the  work  of  church  and  commu- 
nity programs." 

New  contributions  to  gift  plans  in- 
creased 25  percent  from  $21.9  million 
in  1993  to  $28  million  in  1994.  Menno- 
nite Foundation  manages  these  funds 
which  eventually  will  be  distributed  to 
charities  recommended  by  the  donors. 

Of  the  funds  distributed  by  Menno- 
nite Foundation,  some  23  percent  went 
to  hospitals  and  retirement  centers,  16 
percent  to  educational  institutions,  8.6 
percent  to  individual  institutions,  5.7 
percent  for  missions  and  relief,  2.5  per- 
cent to  conferences,  and  44  percent  to 
other  charitable  organizations.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  money  was  contributed 
to  Mennonite-related  organizations. 


A  sculpture  created  by  Creation 
Summit  participants  of  waste 
materials  found  around  the  camp. 

a  less  academic  approach  to  his  ad- 
dress. Describing  the  Amish  closeness 
to  the  land,  he  suggested  modern  Men- 
nonites' inability  to  find  an  environ- 
mental theology  may  stem  from  their 
alienation  from  the  land. 

"Are  we  merely  residing  on  the  land 
instead  of  living  with  it?"  he  asked. 

"Am  I  wrong  in  believing  that  if  one's 
livelihood  comes  from  out  of  the  earth, 
from  creation,  on  a  sensible  scale, 
where  we  are  part  of  the  unfolding  of 
the  seasons,  experience  the  blessings  of 
drought-ending  rains,  and  see  God's 
hand  in  all  creation,  a  theology  for  liv- 
ing should  be  as  natural  as  the  rainbow 
following  a  summer  storm?" 

In  a  closing  address,  farmer-theolo- 
gian Richard  Cartwright  Austin  of  Ap- 
palachian Ministries  Educational  Re- 
source Center,  Berea,  Ky.,  called  listen- 
ers to  recognize  that  "all  things  were 
made  through  Christ  and  redeemed  in 
Christ.  Jesus  is  the  Savior  of  all  life." 
He  asked  that  we  "tame  the  civilized 
and  let  the  wild  be  wild." 

If  the  conference  failed  to  define  an 
Anabaptist  environmental  theology,  it 
succeeded  in  building  support  for  the 
task.  In  a  show  of  support  for  the  task 
force,  conference  participants — in- 
cluding farmers,  educators,  mission 
workers,  and  students — asked  permis- 
sion to  take  an  offering  for  the  group. 
After  a  scramble  for  containers,  dele- 
gates began  passing  their  own  hats. 
— Larry  Penner 
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•  Recording  raises  funds. 

More  than  8,000  compact 
discs  and  cassette  tapes  of 
The  Gift  of  the  Messiah  have 
been  sold  to  raise  funds  for 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee and  Habitat  for  Humani- 
ty. The  recording  raised 
around  $35,000  (U.S.)  for 
MCC  and  $7,000  for  Habitat. 
Less  than  1,000  CDs  and  cas- 
settes are  left  from  the  origi- 
nal production  run  of  9,000 
units.  Sales  of  the  recording 
received  a  boost  in  December 
when  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Company  television 
show  "Adrienne  Clarkson  Pre- 
sents" featured  the  making  of 
The  Gift  of  the  Messiah.  The 
fundraiser  was  also  featured 
on  the  CBC  radio  program 
"Morningside."  Copies  are 
available  from  MCC  Ontario, 
800  745-8458. 

•  Correction.  At  their  Feb.  16 
meeting,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.'s  board  of 
directors  approved  a  budget 
increase  of  5.8  percent,  not  3.4 
percent  as  reported  in  the 
March  7  Gospel  Herald. 

•  New  appointments: 

John  M.  Billinsky,  Jr.,  vice  pres- 
ident of  medical  and  clinical 
services,  Prairie  View,  New- 
ton, Kan.  He  will  serve  as 
medical  director  and  succeeds 
Daniel  Heinrichs,  who  has 
served  in  this  position  since 
1989. 

Carol  Suter,  director  of  Member 
and  Resource  Development, 
Mennonite  Economic  Develop- 
ment Associates.  Suter,  an  at- 
torney and  management  con- 
sultant, lives  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Ron  Diener  was  ordained  for 
ministry  at  Pleasant  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  on  Feb.  19.  Charlotte 
Holsopple  Glick  officiated. 

Don  A.  Yoder  was  licensed  as  in- 
terim pastor  of  the  Springdale 
Mennonite  Church,  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  on  Feb.  26.  He  will 
serve  until  July  when  Kathy 
and  Mark  Wenger  will  become 
the  pastoral  leaders. 

•  Coming  events: 

Dinner  meeting  for  Clayton 
Kratz  Fellowship  branch  of 
Mennonite  Economic  Develop- 
ment Associates  (MEDA), 
Family  Heritage  Restaurant, 
Franconia,  Pa.,  March  20. 
Earl  Hess  will  speak  on  "Ana- 
baptist Values:  Foundation 
for  the  Business  Philosophy." 
For  reservations,  call  215  721- 
3030. 


Michiana  MEDA  meeting,  Yel- 
low Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  March  26.  Pan- 
elists will  discuss  "Transitions 
in  Family  Business:  Owner- 
ship, Management,  Intergen- 
erational  Cooperation."  For 
reservations,  call  219  537- 
4334. 

Northeast  Ohio  MEDA  meeting, 
Der  Dutchman,  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio,  April  8.  Ben 
Sprunger  will  speak  on  "A 
Cup  of  Cold  Water  and  the 
Bread  of  Life."  For  reserva- 
tions, call  Aden  Troyer  (216 
852-4473)  or  Al  Geiser  (216 
857-5831)  by  April  5. 

U.S.JSast  Revival  Fellowship, 
Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  Menno- 
nite Church,  April  28-29.  Re- 
source persons  Dorothy  Smok- 
er and  Catharine  Leatherman 
will  address  the  theme,  "For- 
giving Love."  For  information 
call  Wayne  Lawton  at  717 
361-8990. 

Reunion  of  PAX  men  and  wom- 
en who  served  in  Europe  be- 
tween 1950  and  1956,  Miracle 
Camp  Grounds,  Lawton, 
Mich.,  May  6-7.  Annamarie 
and  Hans  Peter  Cornelsen 
and  Alfred  and  Imgard  Klie- 
wer  Tielman  from  Germany 
are  special  guests.  Contact 
Jim  Yordy,  4612  Center  Ave., 
Lyons,  IL  60534;  phone  708 
442-8130. 

Frontiers  in  Peacebuilding,  a 
conflict  transformation  train- 


ing workshop,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite University,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  May  22-26.  Topics 
include:  postwar  peacebuild- 
ing: reconciliation  in  ethnic 
conflicts;  conflict  in  urban  set- 
tings; creating  sustained  dia- 
logue in  protracted  conflicts. 
Also  available:  Mediation  and 
Conflict  Resolution  Training 
with  Nancy  Good  Sider  on 
May  19-20.  Registration  dead- 
line: April  22.  Information 
available  from  Ruth  Zimmer- 
man, 703  432-4490. 

Peacemaker  Congress  95,  Bluff- 
ton  (Ohio)  College,  May  26- 
30.  The  theme,  "50- Year  Jubi- 
lee: Transforming  Violence, 
Embracing  Nonviolence"  will 
include  speeches  by  Elise 
Boulding  and  Hubert  Brown. 
Event  includes  children's  pro- 
gramming and  a  public  wit- 
ness for  peace  on  Memorial 
Day.  A  $10  registration  reduc- 
tion is  available  until  April  1. 
Information  available  from 
312  455-1199. 

Joint  annual  meeting,  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Missiology  and 
the  Association  of  Professors 
of  Mission,  Techny  Towers 
Conference  Center,  Chicago, 
June  15-18.  Speakers  include 
Samuel  Escobar,  Mark  A. 
Noll,  Robert  J.  Schreiter,  Mar- 
ion L.  Soards,  Paul  G.  Hie- 
bert,  and  Wilbert  R.  Shenk. 
Information  available  from 
613  392-8555. 


Reunion  of  Europe  MCC,  Men 
nonite  Voluntary  Service,  and 
PAX  alumni,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, July  15.  Tours  also 
planned  (PAX  work  sites, 
health  care  institutions]  In 
formation  available  from  800 
565-0451. 

Congregational  Peace  Education 
Consultation,  Wichita,  Kan., 
July  23-24.  "Lift  Up  Your 
Voice  with  Strength!"  is  spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries,  the 
Peace  and  Justice  Committee 
of  the  Mennonite  Church,  and 
the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  Commission  on 
Home  Ministries.  Speakers  in- 
clude Ann  and  Paul  Gingerich, 
Richard  Blackburn,  and  Gene 
Stoltzfus.  Children's  activities 
planned.  For  information,  con- 
tact Lenore  Waltner,  219  294- 
7523. 

Centennial  celebration,  Beemer 
(Neb.)  Mennonite  Church, 
Aug.  5-6.  For  information, 
contact  Pearl  Puckett  at  402 
372-3906  or  the  church  at  402 
528-7255. 

CPS  reunion  for  Civilian  Public 
Service  Camp  #18  (Denison, 
Iowa),  meeting  at  Westfield 
Inn,  Coralville,  Iowa,  Sept. 
27-29.  Invitations  will  be 
mailed  to  persons  on  the  1993 
mailing  list.  Others  request- 
ing information  may  contact 
coordinator  Lynn  Miller,  5641 
Blackhawk  Ave.,  Wellman,  IA 
52356. 

•  New  resources: 

Anti-immigrant  backlash  four- 
page  study  guide  includes 
facts  and  suggestions  for  ac- 
tion. Available  for  $.30  each 
(4/$1.00  U.S.)  from  Church 
World  Service,  PO  Box  968. 
Elkhart,  IN  46515-0968. 

•  Job  openings: 

Admissions  counselor,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  Qualifications 
include  writing  and  speaking 
skills,  willingness  to  travel,  a 
bachelor's  degree,  and  prefer- 
ably, related  experience.  One- 
year  position  begins  July  1. 
Application  deadline:  April  14 
or  until  position  is  filled.  Send 
letter  of  application  and  re- 
sume, including  three  refer- 
ences, to  Marty  Lehman,  Di- 
rector of  Admissions,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Business  teacher,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite University,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  Ph.D.  in  business  or 
economics  and  work  experience 
desirable.  Full-time  position 
begins  fall  1995.  Application 
deadline:  May  1.  Send  letter  of 
application  and  resume  to  Lee 
Snyder,  Vice  President  and 
Academic  Dean,  EMU,  Har- 


A  change  of  heart.  Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU)— "Racial 
problems  are  not  resolved  by  integration,  by  busing,  by 
other  efforts  that  force  people  to  make  changes  that  may 
be  involuntary.  .  .  .  Authentic  racial  reconciliation  only 
happens  when  it  is  voluntary,  when  it  springs  from  the 
heart,  and  the  power  of  Christ  motivates  us." 

That  was  the  message  from  Chris  Rice  (left)  and 
Spencer  Perkins  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  who  led  second 
(spring)  semester  spiritual  renewal  week  Jan.  22-26  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  University.  Perkins  and  Rice  of  Voice 
of  Calvary  ministries,  led  sessions  on  the  theme,  "The 
Gospel  of  Reconciliation." 
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Summer 
at  AMBS 


Two-week  intensive 
courses  for  teachers, 
pastors,  lay  leaders 
and  all  who  . 
want  to  'W 
grow  in 
their  faith. 


Psalms 

Ron  Guengerich,  guest  instructor 
June  5-16 

Biomedical  Ethics 

Joseph  J.  Kotva,  guest  instructor 
June  5-16 

Theology  of  the  Gospels 

Willard  Swartley,  AMBS 
June  19-30 

Worship:  Ceremony,  Symbol 
and  Celebration 

Marlene  Kropf,  Mary  Oyer,  June 
Alliman  Yoder,  AMBS 
June  19-30 

Conflict,  Communication 
and  Conciliation 

John  Paul  Lederach,  guest 
instructor 

June  23-30 

Creation  and  Spiritual  Renewal 

Perry  Yoder,  AMBS 
(Includes  eight-day  canoe  trip  in 
boundary  waters  wilderness  area) 
June  26-July  8 

Jesus  the  Teacher 

Daniel  Schipani,  AMBS 
July  10-21 

History  of  Christian  Spirituality 

Peter  Erb,  guest  instructor 
July  10-21 

Reading  a  Greek  Letter:  I  John 

(Four-week  beginning  Greek  course) 
Jacob  Elias,  AMBS 
August  1-25 


Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary 

3003  Bcnham  Avenue 
Elkhart,  IN  46517-1999 

1  +  800-964-AMBS(2627) 
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Development  director,  Pleasant 
View  Homes,  Broadway,  Va. 
This  Virginia  Conference 
ministry  serves  people  with 
disabilities.  Position  includes 
all  areas  of  fundraising  and 
public  relations  including  per- 
sonal contacts,  mailings,  and 
special  events.  Two  years  re- 
lated experience  required. 
Send  resume  to  PO  Box  426, 
Broadway,  VA  22815. 

Professional  positions,  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  School, 
Smoketown,  Pa.  Available  for 
the  1995-96  year  are:  librari- 
an, bookkeeper,  junior  high 
English  teacher,  and  third 
grade  teacher.  Contact  Dave 
Helmus  at  the  school,  2257 
Old  Philadelphia  Pike, 
Smoketown,  PA  17576;  phone 
717  394-7107. 

Secondary  education  teachers, 
Kathmandu,  Nepal.  School 
serves  missionary  and  other 
expatriate  children,  ages  11- 
16.  Teachers  most  urgently 
needed  in  English,  drama, 
history,  music,  French,  and 
German.  Openings  begin  in 
August.  Contact  Darlene  or 
Mark  Keller,  1057  Park  Rd., 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801; 
phone  703  434-4535. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Albuquerque,  N.M.:  Brian 
Kimber. 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa:  Mildred 
Robbins. 

Community,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.:  Kendal  Bauman,  Eileen 
and  Erich  Brumbaugh,  Maria 
and  Dick  Davis,  Tom  Finger, 
Paul  and  Lorie  Ringenberg 
Hershberger,  Glenda  Siegrist 
and  Loren  Hostetter,  Alta 
Brubaker  and  Wayne  Teel, 
and  Marylin  and  Brad  Wake- 
field. 

Followers  of  Jesus,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.:  Dale  and  Alma 
Charles. 

Gingrich,  Lebanon,  Pa.:  Mil- 
dren  Runion,  Kirby  Slear, 
Ruth  Runion-Slear,  Byron 
Timmins,  and  Virginia  Tim- 
mins. 

Lebanon,  Ore.:  Amy  Landis. 

Martins,  Orrville,  Ohio:  Tab- 
itha  Gingerich,  Ned  Mast,  and 
Jon  Risser. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Paradise,  Pa.: 
Jennie  Reeser,  Angie  Reeser, 
and  Greg  Zimmerman. 

Neil  Avenue,  Columbus, 
Ohio:  Steve  and  Lori  Hart- 
man  Keiser,  Charles  and 
Ruth  Shenk,  Loren  Stauffer, 
Dan  Wyse  and  Jhan  Yoder- 
Wyse,  Don  and  Joyce  Wyse, 
Joe  and  Jean  Yoder,  Peter 
Yoder  and  Mary  Ette  Kramer. 


Park  View,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.:  Alvin  Miller,  Mary 
Miller,  Annette  Helmuth, 
Michael  Horst,  and  Jeanne 
Rinker. 

Pleasant  View,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa:  Neil  Gerst  and  Clifford 
Beckler. 

Prince  of  Peace,  Corvallis, 
Ore.:  Tim  Schowalter,  Bob 
King,  and  Charline  King. 

Smithville,  Ohio:  Ken  Landis 
and  Pam  Landis. 

Zion,  Hubbard,  Ore.:  Alex 
Graber,  Kristy  Shetler,  Peter 
Shetler,  Jeremy  Parker,  and 
Joseph  Parker. 


 BIRTHS  

Allebach,  Rebecca  Lederach 
and  Kevin,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Phoebe  Lederach  (second 
child),  Jan.  31. 

Anderson,  Melonia  and  Randy, 
Cary,  N.C.,  Eric  Victor  (first 
child),  Jan.  28. 

Bechler,  Shari  Kornhaus  and 
Curt,  Newark,  Ohio,  Chris- 
tian Lee  (first  child),  Feb.  14. 

Brubacher,  Laura  Reesor  and 
Mark,  Elmira,  Ont.,  Katelyn 
Elizabeth  (first  child),  Nov. 
23. 

Duenas,  Dana  Draheim  and 
Mike,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Alex  Scott 
(third  child),  Feb.  16. 

Fannin,  Joanna  Harrell  and 
Timothy,  Newport  News,  Va., 
Virginia  Pearl  (first  child), 
Feb.  8. 

King,  Lynda  Erb  and  Kyle, 
Ronks,  Pa.,  Allison  Rose  (sec- 
ond child),  Feb.  11. 

Kratz,  Marice  Gehman  and 
Douglas,  Souderton,  Pa.,  An- 
drew Wayne  (second  child), 
Feb.  8. 

Lachance,  Doreen  Martin  and 
Terrence,  Nandi,  Fiji,  Tiffany 
Danielle  (third  child),  Jan.  21. 

Leverknight,  Trish  Horner 
and  Alan,  Boswell,  Pa., 
Matthew  Alan  (first  child). 
Feb.  5. 

Lind,  Joyce  Peachey  and 
Myron,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Matthew  Jon  (second  child), 
Feb.  18. 

McKinnell,  Trudy  Christy  and 
Jim,  Salem,  Ore.,  Kathryn 
Margaret  (second  child),  Feb. 
4. 

Metzger,  Kelly  Reilly  and 
Craig.  Seaforth,  Ont.,  Joseph 
James  Louis  (first  child),  Jan. 
14. 

Pearce,  Dorothy  Shetler  and 
Brian,  Smithville,  Ohio, 
Christy  Ann  (first  child),  Feb. 
22. 

Pomery,  Norticea  Kush  and 
Jason,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Bran- 
don John  Lee  (second  child), 
Feb.  17. 
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MENNOSCOPE 


Reed,  Tara  and  Philip,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  Philip  William,  Jr. 
(first  child),  Jan.  10. 

Riegsecker,  Tammy  Lantz  and 
Alan,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Mac- 
Kenzie  Lyn  (second  child), 
Feb.  3. 

Roth,  Bonnie  Wagler  and  Ron, 
Wellesley,  Ont..  Kayla  Dani- 
elle (first  child),  Feb.  2. 

Schertz,  Rachel  Leatherman 
and  Kahlil,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Isaac  Levi  (second  child),  Feb. 
19. 

Sears,  Leane  and  Craig,  Hes- 
ston,  Kan.,  Katie  Nicole  (sec- 
ond child),  Feb.  15. 

Snyder,  Anne  Alton  and  Kevin, 
Breslau,  Ont.,  Addison  John 
Edward  (first  child),  Feb.  13. 

Sommers,  Darlene  Miller  and 
Owen,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Erin 
Nicole  (third  child),  Feb.  14. 

Steffler,  Karen,  Elmira,  Ont., 
Brian  Timothy  (first  child), 
Jan.  3. 

Stroud,  Tamara  Martin  and 
Robert,  Hopedale,  111.,  Reese 
Robert  (third  child),  Feb.  11. 

Webster,  Lenita  Kiser  and 
Dean,  Bridgewater,  Va.,  Mor- 
gan Lee  (first  child),  Feb.  8. 

Wedel,  Tanya  Reece  and  Tom, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  Madison  Marie 
(first  child),  Feb.  20. 

Wenger,  Kristi  Friesen  and 
Eric,  Newton,  Kan.,  Tyler  Eric 
(first  child),  Jan.  24. 

Zook,  Pam  Bontrager  and 
Avery,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio, 
(twins)  Molly  Alane  and  Neil 
Bontrager  (second  and  third 
children),  Feb.  15. 


MARRIAGES 


Dannen-Landis:  Allen  Dan- 
nen,  Clackamas,  Ore.  (United 
Methodist),  and  Amy  Landis, 
Lebanon,  Ore.  (Lebanon),  Feb. 
18,  by  Brent  Kauffman. 

Gibson-Royer:  Bernie  Gibson, 
York,  Pa.  (Zion),  and  Joyce 
Royer,  York,  Pa.  (Zion),  Feb. 
18,  by  Maynard  B.  Ressler. 

Grossman-Snyder:  Steve 
Grossman,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
and  Kristine  Snyder,  Breslau, 
Ont.  (Bloomingdale),  Feb.  4, 
by  Arthur  Boers. 

Kirkpatrick-Koch:  Paul  Kirk- 
patrick,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
(Presbyterian),  and  Wilma 
Koch,  Vancouver,  Wash.  (Sun- 
rise), Oct.  1,  by  John  Fries. 


DEATHS 


Bauman,  Elizabeth  Hersh- 
berger,  70,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Born:  July  11,  1924,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  to  Guy  F.  and  Clara 
Hooley  Hershberger.  Died: 


Feb.  9,  1995,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  of 
leukemia  and  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease. Survivors — husband: 
Harold  E.  Bauman;  children: 
Philip,  John,  David,  Rebecca; 
mother;  brother:  Paul;  5 
grandchildren.  Memorial  ser- 
vice: Feb.  18,  Assembly  Men- 
nonite   Meetinghouse,  by 
Mary  Lehman  Yoder  and 
James  and  Nancy  Lapp.  Bur- 
ial: Violett  Cemetery. 
Beachy,  Helen  G.  Roth,  83, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.  Born: 
March  9,  1911,  Henry  County, 
Iowa,  to  Joseph  and  Fannie 
Gerig  Roth.  Died:  Jan.  1, 
1995,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  follow- 
ing  heart    surgery.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Gerri,  Lor- 
en,  Roy,  Rozella  "Lolly"  Ban- 
nister; brothers  and  sister: 
Ray  and  Orie  Roth,  Mary 
Swartzendruber;  9  grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  William 
R.  Beachy  (husband).  Funer- 
al: Jan.  4:  Pleasant  View  Men- 
nonite  Church,  by  Glen  Rich- 
ard and  David  Boshart.  Bur- 
ial: Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 
Bontrager,   Enos   D.,  78, 
Hutchinson,  Kan.  Born:  Dec. 
27,  1916,  Haven,  Kan.,  to  D. 
K.  and  Mary  Bontrager.  Died: 
Feb.  22,  1995,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  from  a  farm  accident. 
Survivors — wife:  Mabel  Miller 
Bontrager;  children:  Carl, 
Treva  Lichti,  Judy  Langly, 
LaDonna  Monaldo;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Eli,  Rudy,  Jonas, 
Clara,  Mary,  Susie;  8  grand- 
children, one  great-grand- 
child. Funeral:  Feb.  26,  South 
Hutchinson  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Howard  Wagler 
and  Ivan  Miller.  Burial:  Yoder 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 
Fry,  Esther  L.  Birky,  65. 
Born:  Aug.  11,  1929,  Boynton 
Twp.,  111.,  to  Aaron  and  Ber- 
tha Schantz  Birky.  Died:  Feb. 
21,  1995,  Peoria,  111.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Donald  K. 
Fry;  children:  Greg  A.,  Delia 
Kallina;  brothers  and  sister: 
Stan,  Joe,  and  Clarence  Bir- 
ky, Anna  Jean  Sutter.  Funer- 
al: Feb.  24,  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Morton,  by  Doane 
Brubaker. 
Gingerich,  Marian,  84,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.  Born:  Aug.  21, 
1910,  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  to 
Benjamin  and  Katherine 
Steinman  Gingerich.  Died: 
Dec.  26,  1994,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
husband:  Isaiah  Gingerich; 
children:  Stan,  Catherine 
Rudy,  Margaret  Ruby,  Mil- 
dred Roth,  Edith,  Steve; 
brothers  and  sister:  Eldon, 
Melvin,  Elvera  Roth,  Christi- 
na Steinmann;  13  grandchil- 
dren, 5  great-grandchildren. 


Predeceased  by:  Leighton 
(son).  Funeral  and  burial: 
Dec.  29,  Steinmann  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Ingrid  Loepp 
Thiessen  and  Herb  Schultz. 
Gingerich,  Ura  S.,  78,  Akron, 
Pa.  Born:  Dec.  31,  1916,  Plain 
City,  Ohio,  to  Samuel  J.  and 
Martha  Farmwald  Gingerich. 
Died:  Jan.  5,  1995,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  of  a  stroke.  Survivors — 
wife:  Gladys  R.  Sommers  Gin- 
gerich; sons:  Duane  E.,  Merle 
E.,  Paul  E.;  sister:  Ida  Shulz; 
stepbrothers  and  sisters:  Crist 
T.,  Lee  T.,  and  Sam  T.  Born- 
trager,  Katie  Yoder;  6  grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
Jan.  11,  Akron  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Urbane  Peachey 
and  Beryl  Jantzi. 
Glick,  Irene  Yoder,  78,  Wood- 
burn,  Ore.  Born:  Nov.  16, 
1916,  North  Dakota,  to  Henry 
J.  and  Ruby  Miller  Yoder. 
Died:  Feb.  13,  1995,  Tualatin, 
Ore.,  of  congestive  heart  fail- 
ure. Survivors — daughter: 
Frances  Kropf;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Joe,  Edward,  Harvey, 
and  Fannie  Yoder,  Marie 
Duwalter,  Mary  Mullet,  Lydia 
Steury,  Clara  Bontrager;  2 
grandchildren,  3  great-grand- 
children, one  great-great- 
grandchild. Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: Feb.  17,  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  by  John  Garber  and 
Rick  Regier. 
Headings,  Tillman  Gailen, 
82,  West  Liberty,  Ohio.  Born: 
Sept.  7,  1912,  Liberty  Twp., 
Ohio,  to  Frank  and  Lydia 
Hilty  Headings.  Died:  Feb.  18, 
1995,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 
Survivors — wife:  Naomi  Web- 
er Headings;  children:  Ken- 
neth, Judith,  Kathryn  Fulk; 
sisters:  Mary  Helen,  Elva 
Mae,  Alma  Fern  Plank;  3 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Feb.  21,  South  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Randy 
Reminder. 
King,  Gail  E.,  45,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Born:  Dec.  17,  1948,  Albany, 
Ore.,  to  Hugh  and  Viola  King. 
Died:  Nov.  28,  1994,  Bethes- 
da,  Md.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Carla  Syverson 
King;  daughters:  Rachel,  Re- 
becca; parents;  sister:  Janice 
Kauffman.  Funeral:  Dec.  2, 
NIH  Chapel,  Bethesda,  Md., 
by  Gary  Johnson;  Memorial 
service:  Dec.  11,  Atlanta. 
Leland,   Michael   W.,  43, 
Waynesboro,  Pa.  Born:  Nov.  7, 
1951,  Manistee,  Mich.,  to 
Chester  W.  and  Marilyn  L. 
Troyer  Leland.  Died:  Jan.  16, 
1995,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  of  can- 
cer. Survivors — wife:  Diane  C. 
Clemens  Leland;  children: 
Joshua,   Sarah;  brothers: 
David  J.,  Rick  M.,  Jonathan 
K.,  Scott  A.  Funeral  and  bur- 


ial: Jan.  20,  Marion  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Cleon  Nyce 
and  Alvin  C.  Kanagy. 
Mellinger,  Ellen  M.  Work- 
man, 74,  Milk-rsville,  Pa. 
Born:  April  24,  1920,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  to  Harry  and  Maude 
Miller  Workman.  Died:  Feb. 
16,  1995,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  John  H. 
Mellinger;  children:  Mary 
Denlinger,  Ruth  A.  Mertz, 
Cynthia  L.  Snedden,  John  M., 
James  W.;  siblings:  Barbara 
Henry,  Mary  Bussiere,  Cath- 
erine Barrow,  Raymond  and 
Fred  Workman;  14  grandchil- 
dren, 8  great-grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Feb.  20, 
Millersville  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Delbert  Kautz  and  Abram 
Charles. 
Mullett,  Sally  Marie  Sharp, 
56,  Sarasota,  Fla.  Born:  Oct. 
29,  1938,  Belleville,  Pa.,  to 
Jesse  D.  and  Amelia  Peachey 
Sharp.  Died:  Dec.  27,  1994, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Melvin  E. 
Mullett;  children:  Kenneth, 
Karen;  father;  brothers  and 
sister:  Roy,  Urie,  David,  Linus, 
John,  Alta  Edwards.  Congre- 
gational membership:  Friend- 
ship Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: Dec.  30,  Palm  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Reuben 
Beachy,  Kenneth  Kauffman, 
and  David  R.  Miller.  Burial: 
Palms  Memorial  Park. 
Shoemaker,  Harvey  K.,  78, 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.  Born:  July  23, 
1916,  Conoy  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Amos  K.  and  Anna  Mary 
Baker  Eshleman  Shoemaker. 
Died:  Feb.  15,  1995,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  of  a  heart  attack. 
Survivors— wife:  Anna  Mary 
Kreider  Shoemaker;  daugh- 
ter: Joyce  E.;  brothers:  Paul, 
Earl,  Vere;  stepbrothers  and 
sisters:  Charles,  Raymond, 
and  Les  Eshelman,  Grace 
Davler,  Esther  Zeager,  Ada 
Haldeman.  Predeceased  by: 
Doris  Jean  (daughter).  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Feb.  18,  Risser's 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Russell 
Baer,  Donald  Pickell,  Ralph 
Ginder,  and  Gerald  Heistand. 
Yoder,  Esther  Zook,  76, 
Hutchinson,  Kan.  Born:  April 
10,  1918,  Surrey,  N.D.,  to 
Solomon  and  Barbara  Zook. 
Died:  Feb.  20,  1995,  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Levi  L.  Yoder;  daugh- 
ters: Ina  Elaine  Blake,  Donna 
Lea,  Connie  Ruth  McTigue, 
Lucinda  Kay;  brothers  and 
sister:  Durbon  and  Lloyd 
Zook,  Ruby  Weaver;  4  grand- 
children. Memorial  service: 
Feb.  23,  South  Hutchinson 
Mennonite  Church,  by  How- 
ard Wagler.  Burial:  Yoder 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Now  that  we  have  these  conflicts 


With  this  issue,  Gospel  Herald  achieves  a  rec- 
ord of  sorts:  three  pages  of  "Readers  Say"  let- 
ters in  six  consecutive  issues.  That's  the  most 
concentrated  reader  response  this  publication 
has  received  in  its  87-year  history. 

That  response  could  mean  several  things.  At 
the  very  least,  reading  just  half  those  letters 
shows  there  are  many  things  about  which  Men- 
nonites  disagree. 

Nor  is  it  just  letters  to  the  editor  which  tell 
me  that.  Increasingly  across  my  desk  these 
days  come  reports  of  conflict  among  us:  (1)  con- 
gregations in  turmoil  over  everything  from  wor- 
ship styles  to  membership  requirements;  (2) 
area  conference  being  pressured  to  discipline  a 
congregation  or  face  withdrawal  by  others;  (3) 
even  one  group  previously  considered  an  area 
conference  distancing  itself  from  the  Mennonite 
Church  because  of  disagreements  with  our  be- 
liefs and  practices. 

What  is  going  on?  Why  do  we  have  to  use  the 
word  "diversity"  more  frequently  these  days  to 
describe  who  Mennonites  are? 

More  important,  what  will  we  do  with  this 
diversity?  Will  this  generation  of  Mennonites 
also  become  known  as  one  that  splits  and  di- 
vides because  we  cannot  agree — something  that 
has  come  to  characterize  too  much  of  our  his- 
tory? Or  will  we  find  creative  ways  to  resolve 
our  disputes? 

One  way  to  begin  to  answer  these  questions 
is  to  look  at  our  attitudes.  The  results  of  our 
conflict  situations  often  depend  on  the  values 
we  take  into  them.  Here  are  at  least  three  we 
might  cultivate  to  help  today's  conflicts  become 
tomorrow's  measures  of  growth: 

1.  Repentance.  When  I  first  received  Anne 
Stuckey's  article,  "You  Too  Must  Repent ..." 
(page  6),  I  thought  it  peculiar  she  included 
pastoral  transitions  in  a  discussion  of  Jesus' 
parable  of  the  barren  fig  tree.  But  the  more  I 
thought  about  it,  the  more  it  made  sense. 

Congregations,  like  individuals,  are  prone  to 
sin.  Transitions  become  a  time  for  critical  reas- 
sessment, and  reassessment  always  shows 
areas  needing  change  and  repentance.  In  fact, 
healthy  congregations — like  healthy  individu- 
als— are  those  constantly  aware  of  their  need 
for  change. 

The  same  can  be  true  of  conflict.  Conflict  tells 
us  something  could  be  wrong  and  might  need 


changing.  If  we're  honest,  we  often  also  discover 
that  we  are  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the 
conflict.  That  assessment  should  bring  us  to  re- 
pentance— an  attitude  Christians  need  to  cul- 
tivate in  all  areas  of  life,  including  those  that 
bring  conflict. 

2.  Commitment.  Conflict  pushes  us  to  take 
sides,  to  set  boundaries.  Yet  so  often  when  we 
do,  we  forget  our  previous  commitments  and 
boundaries. 

That  is  especially  true  in  church  conflicts.  In 
the  heat  of  the  moment,  many  of  us  forget  that 
we  have  committed  ourselves  to  a  congregation, 
a  conference,  a  denomination.  If  our  primary 
solution  to  conflict  is  to  pull  up  stakes  and 
move  elsewhere,  we  renege  on  prior  commit- 
ments. 

Yes,  sometimes  we  may  need  to  part  compa- 
ny to  be  true  to  God.  But  that  is  not  the  place 
we  start  as  a  way  to  handle  conflict. 

3.  Listening.  Once  we  have  cultivated  repen- 
tance and  commitment,  we  are  ready  to  hear 
each  other  and  try  to  understand  another  view- 
point. By  then  our  feelings  should  have  cooled 
enough  to  allow  us  to  do  so.  At  least  I  find  my 
ability  to  listen  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
intensity  of  my  feelings  about  issues  of  dis- 
agreement. 

Two  area  conferences — Indiana-Michigan 
and  Illinois — are  currently  using  listening  as  a 
way  to  work  through  conflicts  between  their 
congregations.  In  regional  gatherings,  congre- 
gations with  differing  viewpoints  are  talking 
about  their  disagreements.  Preliminary  indica- 
tions are  that  people  feel  good  about  having  a 
chance  to  talk  and  be  heard — and  that  they  are 
coming  to  decide  they  can  live  together  as  one 
body  with  their  disagreements. 

Can  we  all  come  to  that  in  the  Mennonite 
Church?  There  is  no  way  we  are  going  to  avoid 
conflict.  It  is  an  inevitable  part  of  being  a  com- 
munity of  "lions"  and  "lambs,"  as  Phil  Kniss 
points  out  in  this  article  (page  1).  But  we  can 
choose  how  we  will  respond.  We  don't  need  to 
follow  the  ways  of  the  world  with  its  strife  and 
divisions,  its  language  of  "us"  and  "them,"  as 
Steven  P.  Hunsberger  points  out  in  his  letter, 
also  in  this  issue. 

Jesus  calls  us  to  a  better  way.  We  can  learn 
to  live  together.  If  we  want  to.  With  our  dis- 
agreements.— jlp 
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Our  Anabaptist  forebears  had  a  keen  sense  of  being 
called  to  a  new  order.  Thousands,  like  Matthias 
Mayr  being  drowned  above  in  1592,  literally  died  out 
of  commitment  to  Christ  as  a  countercultural  people. 
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Christians  of  a  new  world  order: 

'You  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  odd' 

Instead  of  isolation  or  assimilation, 
the  Mennonite  Church  today  has  the 
challenge  of  creative  engagement  with 
the  issues  of  the  surrounding  culture. 


TT~Vhenomenal  changes  have  been  occurring 
I— Jm  our  world  the  past  few  years.  Not  long 
JL    ago,  we  witnessed  the  unraveling  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  public  humiliation  of  the 
communist  ideology;  mapmakers  could  scarcely 
keep  up  with  the  changes  in  national  bound- 
aries in  Eastern  Europe  as  a  result.  In  South 
Africa,  a  former  political  prisoner  was  elected 
president.  And,  after  decades  of  living  on  the 
brink  of  nuclear  annihilation,  the  hand  on  the 
clock  which  symbolizes  the  countdown  to  a 
global  holocaust  has  been  turned  back  a  few 
minutes. 

Former  U.S.  President  Bush  has  described 
these  developments  as  the  dawning  of  a  new 
world  order.  But  more  recently  the  realities  of 
our  world  have  begun  again  to  stare  us  in  the 
face. 

We've  witnessed  the  rape  and  devastation  of 
Bosnia;  the  disintegration  of  order  in  Somalia; 
the  untold  tragedies  of  Sudan,  Liberia,  Rwan- 
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Many  days  it  seems  hard  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  today's  society.  Yet  one  sign 
of  the  new  world  order  from  the  first 
century  until  the  present  is  the  church! 


When  Mat- 
thias Mayr 
was  drowned 
for  his  faith, 
the  execu- 
tioner pulled 
him  from  the 
water  three  or 
four  times 
and  asked 
him  to  recant 
his  belief  in  a 
new  way  for 
followers  of 
Jesus  Christ. 
Each  time  he 
said  'no' — 
as  long  as 
he  was  able 
to  speak. 


da,  and  Zaire;  and  the  disappearances  of  people 
in  Colombia,  El  Salvador,  and  Haiti. 

In  the  February  1994  Atlantic  Monthly,  Rob- 
ert D.  Kaplan  presents  a  frightening  picture  of 
how  "scarcity,  crime,  overpopulation,  tribalism, 
and  disease  are  rapidly  destroying  the  social 
fabric  of  our  planet."  Some  journalists,  academ- 
ics, and  politicians  have  almost  begun  to  la- 
ment the  end  of  the  cold  war,  believing  the 
world  is  now  more  dangerous  and  more  inse- 
cure than  when  the  two  superpowers  held 
things  in  check. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  a  new  world  order  has  indeed  be- 
gun. Rather  than  originating  in  Washington  or 
Moscow,  it  began  2000  years  ago  when  Jesus 
announced  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  in 
Galilee.  "Repent  and  join  the  new  movement," 
Jesus  proclaimed.  "God  is  doing  a  new  thing. 
Turn  and  become  part  of  God's  redemptive  pur- 
poses." 

In  Nazareth,  Jesus  described  the  signs  of  the 
new  order.  The  blind  will  see.  The  oppressed 
will  be  set  free.  The  poor  will  enjoy  good  news. 
A  new  age  of  justice  and  jubilee  will  spread 
across  the  land.  And  in  his  life  and  ministry, 
Jesus  literally  fulfilled  these  signs — to  the  de- 
light of  the  common  folk  and  the  chagrin  of  reli- 
gious leaders. 

You  know  the  outcome  of  the  story.  The  old 
order  and  the  new  order  collided.  Threat  and 
fear  led  to  conflict  and  violence.  Before  many 


months,  the  movement  which  began  with  so 
much  promise  collapsed.  Then  came  the  betray- 
al, arrest,  torture,  and  crucifixion. 

But  praise  God  for  Easter.  Jesus  arose!  That 
which  he  announced  and  fulfilled  in  his  life  was 
not  finished.  The  resurrection  marks  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  new  order.  The  baptism  of  fire  and 
power  at  Pentecost  sealed  the  fate  of  the  old 
order  and  ensured  the  good  news  of  Jesus'  will 
triumph. 

Paul  raised  the  stakes  even  higher  when,  in 
Colossians  1  and  Ephesians  1,  he  boldly  stated 
that  God  is  putting  everything  together  in 
Christ — all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  in  a 
glorious  cosmic  unity.  The  Scriptures  close  with 
a  radiant  picture  of  "paradise  regained"  as  the 
culmination  of  this  new  order. 

I  grant  you  that  many  days  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve the  outcome  will  be  as  predicted.  But  let 
me  suggest  there  is  one  sign  of  the  new  world 
order  from  the  first  century  until  the  present. 
It  is  the  church! 

Now  don't  laugh  me  off  the  page.  I  know 
all  too  well  the  foibles  and  failings  of  the 
church.  But  I  believe  when  the  church  is 
being  what  God  intended,  it  is  a  sign  of  the  new 
order  of  Christ.  It  includes  those  who  join  the 
movement,  who  choose  to  live  in  the  new  reali- 
ty in  spite  of  their  shortcomings  and  the  com- 
peting claims  for  their  loyalty. 

James  (1:18)  describes  those  born  by  the 
word  of  truth  as  "a  kind  of  firstfruits"  of  all 
God's  creatures.  The  church  is  the  firstfruits 
community  of  what  God  intends  all  humans  to 
enjoy.  We  who  confess  faith  in  Christ  are  the 
first  phase  of  the  new  order  yet  to  come  in  its 
fullness  for  the  whole  world. 

Peter  describes  the  church  in  the  new  order 
as: 

•  A  chosen  race — people  with  a  new  identity 
not  based  on  national  origin  or  skin  color. 

•  A  royal  priesthood — people  with  the  mis- 
sion of  representing  God  in  this  world,  a  mis- 
sion not  dependent  on  being  born  into  a  priestly 
family. 

•  A  holy  nation — those  who  find  their  true 
citizenship  in  the  new  order  of  Christ,  not 
within  any  national  boundaries  (1  Pet.  2:9-10). 

And  the  purpose  of  all  this,  Peter  declares,  is 
"that  you  may  proclaim  the  mighty  acts  of 
[God]  who  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his 
marvelous  light."  To  proclaim  and  to  model  the 
possibilities  and  opportunities  of  the  new  order 
Jesus  began — that  is  our  mission. 

But  is  this  what  we  are  actually  about?  Is 
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this  what  the  congregations  we  are  part  of  see 
as  their  purpose:  to  model  an  alternative  to  the 
society  around  us? 

Our  Anabaptist  forebears  had  a  keen  sense  of 
being  called  to  a  new  order.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  them  literally  died  out  of  commit- 
ment to  Christ  as  a  countercultural  people.  Do 
we  remain  that  clear  in  our  commitment  to  this 
vision? 

In  his  1987  book,  Becoming  Anabaptists,  J. 
Denny  Weaver  writes:  "When  Mennonite 
people  or  Mennonite  groups  have  lost  their 
identity  as  Mennonites,  it  has  been  not  primar- 
ily because  they  adopted  a  new  view  of  the 
Bible  or  reversed  their  position  on  baptism  of 
adults,  but  rather  because  they  have  aban- 
doned the  idea  that  the  church  is  an  alternative 
to,  rather  than  an  integral  part  of,  majority 
society." 

Is  that  indeed  the  danger  we  face?  Not  that 
we  become  soft  and  compliant  on  the  Bible  or 
baptism  but  that  we  choose  by  default  or  in- 
tention to  join  the  mainstream  of  society  and 
give  up  the  ideal  of  being  an  alternative  people? 

Futurist  Tom  Sine  and  others  look  on  our 
tradition  of  faith  and  observe  tendencies  to 
apologize  for  our  distinctives  and  an  enormous 
yen  to  be  acculturated  with  the  majority  soci- 
ety. They  warn  that  the  world  does  not  need 
any  more  generic  evangelical  churches.  The 
world  needs  congregations  that  dare  to  be  dis- 
tinctive. 

In  Transforming  Congregations  for  the  Fu- 
ture, Loren  Mead,  founder  of  the  Alban  Insti- 
tute, states,  "A  [Christian]  community  will 
have  little  to  offer  a  larger  society  if  it  cannot 
distinguish  itself  from  that  society,  and  it  will 
not  long  maintain  its  distinctive  heritage  if  it 
cannot  train  new  members  in  what  is  special 
about  the  community  itself." 

In  my  tradition  we  once  used  the  word  "non- 
conformity" to  describe  alternative  people 
with  distinctive  characteristics.  The  very 
word  creates  tremors  within  many  20th-cen- 
tury Mennonites.  Perhaps  we  do  need  new  lan- 
guage to  speak  of  what  it  means  in  the  21st- 
century  to  be  part  of  the  new  order  of  Jesus  and 
the  distinctive  features  which  result.  But  we 
would  do  well  to  ponder  the  words  of  Flannery 
O'Conner  when  she  quipped,  "You  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  odd." 

In  1964,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  went  to 
Madison,  N.J.,  as  part  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment to  integrate  the  barbershops  of  the  city. 


On  the  eve  of  that  effort  he  declared,  "I  am 
proud  to  be  maladjusted  to  segregation  and 
discrimination.  There  is  a  great  need  for  cre- 
ative maladjustment."  Might  that  be  our  call- 
ing today:  to  join  the  mission  of  Christ  and  be- 
come creatively  maladjusted  to  the  society 
around  us  as  we  model  an  alternative  to  both 
popular  success  oriented  Christendom  and  the 
empty,  destructive  patterns  of  the  world 
around  us? 

The  historic  struggle  for  Mennonites  and 
other  Christians,  of  course,  is  finding  a  viable 
way  to  be  creatively  maladjusted.  If  the  threat 
of  assimilation  is  our  undoing  as  a  firstfruits 
church,  the  option  of  separation  and  insulation 
from  the  surrounding  culture  seems  an  equally 
unacceptable  option  to  most  of  us. 

Many  people  idealize  the  Amish  and  laud 
their  virtues.  Surely  the  Amish  witness  to  an 
alternative  lifestyle  and  are  maladjusted  to  the 
society  around  them.  But  I  expect  most  of  us 
would  say  that,  while  we  are  glad  for  the  Amish, 
we  do  not  choose  this  as  a  21st  century  pattern 
for  exhibiting  the  new  order  of  Christ. 

Instead  of  separation,  I  propose  churches  mod- 
el the  new  order  of  Christ  through  creative  en- 
gagement with  the  world  around  them.  In  place 
of  unlimited  acculturation  or  unqualified  sepa- 
ration, the  church  will  be  a  sign  of  the  new  or- 
der through  selective  and  creative  engagement 
with  the  critical  issues  of  the  larger  society. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  countercultural 
living  without  becoming  isolationist  or 
culturally  irrelevant.  In  fact,  one  could 
argue  that  such  creative  engagement  is  the 
most  powerful  and  strategically  effective  way  to 
witness  to  the  new  order  of  Christ. 

Creative  engagement  with  the  surrounding 
culture  is  needed  today  in  these  areas: 

Individualism  is  a  critical  force  influencing 
all  our  lives.  What  viable  models  for  commu- 
nity and  mutuality  can  we  offer  to  this 
individualistic  culture? 

Racism  continues  to  thwart  the  full  dignity 
and  equality  of  some  people  in  our  society.  To 
what  extent  will  we  challenge  racism  and 
model  new  patterns  of  human  acceptance 
across  the  races? 

Ecology  is  too  frequently  dismissed  or  triv- 
ialized, even  by  Christians.  What  does  it  mean 
to  respect  and  relate  interdependently  with  the 
natural  order  and  environment? 

Sexuality  elicits  deep  feelings  of  fear  and 
conflict  among  us.  What  does  it  mean  to  be 
countercultural  as  Christians  on  this  issue? 
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The  church  is  the  firstfruits  community 
of  what  God  intends  all  humans  to  enjoy. 
We  who  confess  Christ  are  the  first  phase 
of  the  new  order  that  is  yet  to  come. 


Money  rates  a  close  second  to  sex  as  difficult 
to  discuss  and  equally  captivating.  What  does 
responsible  stewardship  and  joyful  generosity 
look  like  for  Western  Christians  in  the  1990s? 

Power  is  frequently  avoided,  denied,  or  mis- 
used in  our  world.  Can  alternative  ways  be 
found  to  own  and  exercise  power  that  truly 
empowers  others  and  avoids  the  excesses  and 
abuses  so  common  among  us? 

Violence  and  conflict  pervade  our  culture, 
resulting  in  enormous  fear  and  punitive 
threats.  Is  this  not  a  tremendous  opportunity 
for  a  peace  church  to  model  an  alternative 
response  to  conflict  in  the  church  and  society? 

Let's  not  underestimate  the  power  and  rele- 
vance of  being  countercultural  in  these  and 
numerous  other  areas  of  life.  My  impression  is 
many  of  us  do  not  appreciate  how  countercul- 
tural these  issues  may  be,  since  they  have  such 
a  familiar  ring  to  us.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
rhetoric  is  more  familiar  than  the  practice. 

The  secret,  if  one  may  so  characterize  it,  of 
the  new  world  order  is  a  lively,  dynamic 
center  in  Christ.  The  energy  of  a 
firstfruits  church  does  not  flow  from  the 
boundaries  but  from  the  center.  Jesus  launched 
a  movement  around  which  he  gathered 
followers.  The  vision  which  propelled  this 
movement  is  no  less  needed  today  than  in  the 
first  century.  But  it  will  not  go  forward  without 
vital  connection  to  the  founder  and  leader, 
Jesus  the  Christ. 

While  teaching  the  values  and  behaviors  of 
alternative  living  is  essential,  this  alone  will 
not  embody  the  true  dynamic  of  the  movement 
Jesus  began.  No  program  will  in  itself  convey 
the  witness  of  countercultural  lives.  This  comes 
only  through  worship,  prayer,  and  devotion  to 
the  God  who  calls  us  and  invites  us  to  be  born 
anew  as  a  firstfruits  community. 

We  need  to  guard  against  creative  engage- 
ment with  the  culture  becoming  one  more 
program  to  adopt — or  being  motivated  by  the 
should's  and  ought's  to  which  we  so  easily  fall 
prey.  Rather,  may  these  themes  emerge  as  the 
fruits  of  a  community  energized  by  Christ  and 
lived  out  as  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  new 
order.  Ours  is  the  high  and  holy  privilege  of 
being  signs  of  the  new  order  of  the  living 
Christ. 

James  M.  Lapp,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  served  as 
general  secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Church  for 
the  past  eight  years.  He  is  a  member  of  Assem- 
bly Mennonite  Church. 


"The  Lord  is  merciful  and 
gracious,  slow  to  anger  and 
abounding  in  steadfast  love.  He 
will  not  always  accuse,  nor  will 
he  keep  his  anger  forever.  He 
does  not  deal  with  us  according 
to  our  sins. "— Ps.  103:8-10a 
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READERS  SAY 


It  has  been  intriguing  to  reflect  on 
the  issues  raised  in  Some  Things 
We  Just  Don't  Talk  About  (Jan. 
10).  Along  with  many  other  persons, 
my  first  response  was  a  positive  one. 
But  I  also  have  some  ambivalence. 

Why,  whenever  this  subject  arises, 
must  it  be  discussed  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  deviant  behavior?  Where  are 
there  settings  where  male  sexuality 
can  be  focused  from  the  perspective  of 
health  and  wholeness?  Are  there  no 
"safe  places"  where  Christian  men  can 
open  their  lives  to  each  other  without 
the  fear  of  exploitation?  How  can  the 
issues  be  focused  so  that  infractions 
can  be  addressed  with  a  view  toward 
forgiveness,  healing,  and  restored  rela- 
tionships? 

Is  anyone  willing  to  take  a  risk?  This 
was  a  question  some  asked  recently  in 
planning  the  annual  men's  retreat  at 
Camp  Luz  in  Orrville,  Ohio.  We 
decided  to  schedule  a  Bible  study  on 
1  Peter  under  the  title  "Is  There  Any 
Hope  for  Men?"  We  asked  Paul  Burk- 
holder,  a  veteran  pastor,  to  lead  these 
studies. 

Between  50  and  60  men  attended 
the  retreat.  When  they  arrived,  they 
received  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  Herald 
article  with  instructions  to  read,  re- 
flect, and  be  prepared  to  share.  Copies 
of  the  "Readers  Say"  responses  were 
also  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  for 
the  participants  to  read. 

Each  man  was  paired  with  another 
for  prayer,  discussion,  and  sharing. 
"This  was  a  very  rewarding  weekend. 
It  felt  good  to  share  my  concerns  with 
other  Christian  men,"  one  participant 
said  afterward.  Another  said,  "This 
was  a  good  weekend  for  us  men  to  be- 
come more  open  and  vulnerable  to  each 
other.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I've 
experienced  this  kind  of  acceptance 
and  such  openness  with  other  men." 

This  weekend  went  beyond  our  ex- 
pectations. Good  things  happen  when 
men  are  given  the  opportunity  to  open 
up  and  talk. 

John  L.  Freed 

Apple  Creek,  Ohio 

As  I  read  Why  Is  It  We  Still  Look 
Churchy?  (Jan.  31),  I  thought  of 
these  words  from  Revelation: 
"Worthy  art  thou,  O  God,  to  receive 
honor  and  power  and  glory  and  wis- 
dom." 

Perhaps  it  is  my  feelings  toward  God 
that  make  me  appear  "churchy."  My 


esteem  for  God  and  the  house  of  prayer 
makes  me  wear  my  best — and  even 
makes  me  want  to  wear  a  prayer  head 
covering,  for  God's  glory. 

Doesn't  it  all  boil  down  to  our  mo- 
tives for  looking  churchy?  Do  I  go  to 
church  for  what  I  can  give  or  what  I 
can  get?  Are  we  in  church  to  give 
praise  and  honor  to  God — and  to  give 
love  and  encouragement  to  a  hurting 
person?  Check  Heb.  10:19-25  for  words 
about  motives. 

I  am  persuaded  that  our  love  for  God 
and  for  others  will  be  seen,  whether  we 
try  to  look  churchy  or  not. 

Gladys  Kennel 

Parkesburg,  Pa. 

In  response  to  Mieke  Malandra's  let- 
ter (Feb.  7)  comparing  homosexua- 
lity with  pride  and  greed — I  think 
we  would  also  have  conferences  on 
pride  and  greed  if  two  things  occurred: 

(1)  People  openly  declared  they  were 
going  to  lead  a  lifestyle  of  pride  and 
greed. 

(2)  People  would  ask  the  church  to 
endorse  pride  and  greed  as  an  accept- 
able lifestyle. 

I  agree  that  Jesus  spoke  much  about 
pride  and  greed  and  nothing  about 
homosexuality.  But  there  are  many 
issues  that  Jesus  did  not  address, 
which  are  spoken  to  in  other  books  of 
the  Bible. 

Jesus  gave  us  a  clear  example  of 
how  to  deal  with  sinful  behavior.  When 
confronted  with  the  woman  caught  in 
adultery,  Jesus  didn't  condemn  her. 
Rather,  he  said,  "Go  now  and  leave 
your  life  of  sin"  (John  8:11). 

We  should  do  likewise — accept  God's 
forgiveness  and  leave  our  life  of  sin, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Linda  Miller 

Goshen,  Ind. 

With  reference  to  the  report, 
Participants  Tell  Stories, 
Air  Views  at  MCEC  Homo- 
sexuality Seminar  (Feb.  14),  I 
address  all  in  the  church  who  are 
caught  in  a  homosexual  lifestyle  and 
those  with  leanings  in  that  direction: 

We,  the  church  body,  love  you. 
Sometimes  the  body  does  not  respond 
in  a  healthy  manner.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  delay.  But  God  is  working  through 
his  people  to  bring  healing,  so  that  his 
bride  will  be  ready  to  meet  him. 

No,  we  cannot  celebrate  with  you  in 
what  you  call  "honoring  your  body"  (a 


relationship  that  is  contrary  to  I  he 
word  of  God).  Nor  will  wo  protend  to 
agree  with  you  to  avoid  being  labeled 
discriminatory.  But  I  remind  you,  in 
love — as  I  need  to  be  reminded — that, 
although  wo  serve  a  ( Jod  of  grace  and 
mercy,  he  is  also  a  God  of  truth,  one  to 
be  in  awe  of.  None  of  our  opinions  can 
change  God's  word. 

Here  is  my  proposal:  Read  testimo- 
nies of  others  who  have  come  through 
similar  trials  victoriously.  There  are 
thousands  of  these  in  print.  Find  God's 
promise  for  your  situation,  and  hold 
God  to  them.  Tell  God  you  want  deliv- 
erance at  any  cost. 

To  the  church  I  say:  let's  pray  for 
one  another  as  never  before.  We  are  in 
this  fight  together.  V-day  is  coming, 
and  until  then  we  celebrate  the 
faithfulness  of  a  loving  heavenly 
Father! 

Anita  Swartzendruber 

Wayland,  Iowa 

Leaders  Explore  Options  for 
Addressing  Homosexuality 
(Jan.  17)  and  Participants  Tell 
Stories,  Air  Views  at  MCEC  Homo- 
sexuality Seminar  (Feb.  14).  Lest  my 
silence  be  interpreted  as  being  in 
agreement  with  these  workshops,  and 
because  of  a  strong  prompting  from  the 
Holy  Spirit,  I  respond  thus: 

Lev.  18:22  and  20:13  is  God's  Word 
to  us  (if  it  matters  anymore)  concern- 
ing homosexuality.  In  these  verses, 
God  says  it  is  a  sexual  perversion, 
which  is  an  abomination.  For  these 
very  sins  God  "abhorred"  the  heathen 
nations  and  caused  the  land  to  "vomit 
them  out." 

I  remind  you  that  Mai.  3:6  says,  "For 
I  am  the  Lord,  I  do  not  change."  God 
assures  us  in  Rom.  1:26-28  that  he 
didn't  change  his  mind  about  homosex- 
uality. And  in  1  Cor.  5  we  discover  it  is 
still  our  responsibility  to  "cut  off  such 
from  God's  people,  lest  the  church  is 
defiled. 

The  responsibility  for  the  church's 
inability  to  silence  the  enemy  on  this 
issue  falls  on  church  leadership.  What 
is  the  problem?  As  I  see  it,  too  many 
ministers  are  seeking  the  office  of 
church  leadership  as  a  "vocation"  rath- 
er than  a  "call"  from  God — a  call  that 
fosters  boldness  to  speak  out  against 
evil  trends,  apostasy,  and  heresies, 
such  as  accepting  practicing  homosexu- 
als into  the  church. 

The  Mennonite  Church  is  becoming 
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a  sign  of  the  end  times  that  we  live  in. 
What  we  need  are  more  preachers  who 
will  not  presume  to  speak  for  God  but 
who  will  declare  boldly,  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  'Homosexuality  is  sin.  Stop  it!' " 

Am  I  angry?  Yes.  Not  at  the  church, 
and  not  even  at  practicing  homosexu- 
als, but  at  Satan,  who  is  transformed 
as  "an  angel  of  light"  through  his  false 
apostles  and  deceitful  workers,  and 
who  infiltrates  the  church  with  his 
deception.  And  I'm  angry  that  minis- 
ters twist  the  Scriptures,  saying  homo- 
sexuality is  a  "sexual  orientation"  that 
is  permissible  in  the  church. 

May  God  have  mercy  on  our  blind- 
ness and  such  a  warped  form  of  agape 
love  that  accepts  sinners  into  the 
church,  while  securing  their  eternal 
destruction. 

Duey  Matthews 

Pry  or,  Okla. 

In  Leafing  Through  the  New 
Testament  (Feb.  21),  Larry  Augs- 
burger  asks  how  to  get  people  to 
read  the  Bible.  He  notes  a  number  of 
reasons  why  people  don't.  May  I  sug- 
gest a  few  why  we  should? 

Bible  reading  is  profitable  (2  Tim. 
3:16).  It  gives  light  (Ps.  119:105).  The 
one  who  delights  in  the  Lord  meditates 
on  the  word  day  and  night  (Ps.  1:1-2). 
So  does  the  one  who  loves  God's  law 
(Ps.  119:97). 

If  we  really  love  God,  we  will  want  to 
read  the  Bible  and  be  able  to  meditate 
on  it.  We  need  to  hide  God's  word  in 
our  hearts  (Ps.  119:11). 
Milton  Huber 
Lititz,  Pa. 

I read  with  interest  Larry  Augsbur- 
ger's  Leafing  Through  the  New 
Testament  and  J.  Lome  Peachey's 
editorial,  How  Not  to  Get  Stuck  in 
Leviticus  (Feb.  21).  While  I  took  some 
of  Peachey's  comments  with  a  grain  of 

^Pontius'  Puddle 


L  WORK  TOO  WARD,  DOMT  CrET 
ENOOtrH  EXERCVSE,  X  SOS FER 
FROfA  ANXIETY,  AND  mi 
DIET  ISA  DISASTER 


salt  (calling  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and 
Numbers  "infamous,"  "endless  tirades," 
etc.),  I  identified  immediately  with  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  interest  in 
some  biblical  passages. 

As  a  pastor,  my  growth  in  Bible 
reading  began  with  a  confession  to  a 
Sunday  school  class  of  my  problem — 
the  problem  of  not  keeping  up  with  my 
goal  of  reading  through  the  Bible  once 
a  year.  I  told  the  class  I  had  picked  up 
a  Bible  arranged  with  a  reading  for 
every  day  to  help  me  do  so:  an  Old 
Testament  passage,  a  New  Testament 
passage,  and  a  short  reading  from 
either  the  Psalms  or  Proverbs. 

There  was  so  much  spontaneous 
interest  from  the  class  in  what  I  was 
doing  that  I  shared  the  plan  with  the 
entire  congregation.  We  ended  up  or- 
dering more  than  enough  of  these  365- 
day  Bibles  so  that  we  had  one  for  every 
home  in  the  congregation! 

Does  it  work?  My  copy  is  getting 
worn,  and  I  find  that  almost  every  day 
I  am  moved  with  a  "word  from  God" 
that  is  just  what  I  need  for  that  day. 
While  I  have  found  new  passages  to  be 
developed  into  sermon  material,  the 
intent  of  this  reading  is  for  my  spiritu- 
al growth,  not  for  sermonizing. 

I  find  my  reading  much  more  excit- 
ing than  ever  the  fourth  time  through. 
Now,  the  laws  of  Leviticus,  set  along- 
side the  life  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
worship  Psalms  of  Israel,  make  a  good 
balanced  diet. 

Elmer  H.  Maust 

Accident,  Md. 

Wouldn't  you  know  it?  I  tell  my 
church  secretary  to  cancel  my 
subscription  to  Gospel  Herald 
because  it  had  become,  in  my  opinion, 
nothing  more  than  a  forum  for  the  in- 
tellectual overachievers  of  our  faith  to 
compare  notes  with  one  another.  Some 
of  that  jargon  couldn't  be  waded 


SOtAETlKES  X  THINK  THE  BEST 
TtA\MO  WE  CHR\STIANS  COOLD  DO 
FOR  OTHERS  IS  MOT  TREAT 
THEtA  LIKE  WE  , 
TREAT  0ORSELVES' 


through  by  anyone  with  fewer  than 
three  abbreviations  behind  their  name. 

Then  you  go  and  print  one  of  the 
best  common- sense  articles  I  have  ever 
read:  Neither  to  the  Right  Nor  to 
the  Left  (Feb.  28).  In  a  society  in 
which  being  in  the  middle  is  perceived 
as  gutless  and  noncommittal,  I  found 
these  words  from  Paul  Lederach  to  be 
most  encouraging — not  to  mention 
easy  to  read  and  comprehend. 

Now  I'm  tempted  to  tell  the  church 
secretary  to  order  another  Gospel  Her- 
ald— one  to  read  and  one  to  frame! 
Marv  Zook 
New  Holland,  Pa. 

For  some  time  I've  been  disturbed 
by  the  cold,  unfeeling  obituaries 
in  Gospel  Herald.  Our  city 
newspaper  does  a  better  job. 

I  could  not  believe  the  obituary  of 
Alta  Mae  Erb  (Feb.  14).  For  many, 
many  years  she  served  the  church. 
She,  with  her  husband,  Paul,  were 
well-known  wherever  Mennonites 
gathered.  To  give  her  11/2x1  5/8 
inches  in  our  official  church  paper 
seems  so  heartless  for  her  full  life  of 
103  years. 

Even  those  not  so  well  known  de- 
serve far  more  than  they  get  in  the 
obituary  column  of  Gospel  Herald.  For 
the  sake  of  the  family,  a  little  warmth 
would  certainly  show  a  Christian  spirit. 
Ruth  Hackman 
Whitehall,  Pa. 

Neither  to  the  Right  Nor  to  the 
Left  (Feb.  28).  What  a  gift! 
What  a  challenge  to  read  and 
ponder  this  soul-sharing  by  one  who 
has  been  calling  the  church  over  the 
years  to  follow  Jesus'  way  and  exam- 
ple. 

I  thank  God  for  the  challenge  Paul 
Lederach  has  given  us.  The  "third  way" 
is  not  always  as  clear  to  me  as  perhaps 
it  is  to  the  writer,  but  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  Lederach's  basic  premise: 
we  should  view  issues  from  Jesus'  per- 
spective and  address  them  with  his 
spirit. 

David  Helmuth 

Middlebury,  Ind. 

PS:  Keep  up  the  courageous  work!  I 
also  agree  with  the  comments  of 
Gerald  Good,  Ted  Koontz,  Clare 
Schumm,  Everett  Thomas,  Don  Yost, 
|  and  Jim  Lapp  in  "Readers  Say"  in  the 
same  issue. 
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When  we  look  through  our  tears, 
we  see  as  God  sees 


Tears  are  a  gift,  a  thing  of  beauty.  They 
wash  our  pain  and  open  our  eyes.  They 
sparkle  in  the  sunlight,  these  liquid 
crystals  shining,  shining,  and  singing. 


by  Arthur  P.  Boers 

Sometimes  it  feels  as  though  the  whole 
world  is  crying.  Or  at  least  it  ought  to  be. 
Many  of  us  know  that  feeling.  Someone 
important  dies,  but  you  look  outside,  and  the 
sun  still  shines.  That  doesn't  feel  right.  Your 
life  feels  ended,  and  nothing  will  ever  be  the 
same.  You  know  something  is  wrong,  yet  the 
world  around  goes  on  with  business  as  usual. 
There  should  be  tears  and  crying,  weeping  and 
moaning  everywhere,  because  something  intrin- 
sic and  essential  has  changed  in  the  world. 

Last  year  I  saw  some  of  the  most  horrifying 
newscasts  ever:  graphic,  violent,  bloody  tele- 
casts in  vivid  technicolor.  Violence  in  South 
Africa  in  spite  of  hopes  for  democracy,  violence 
in  the  West  Bank  in  spite  of  the  peace  process, 
and  violence  in  Mexico  despite  hopes  for  a 
democratic  election.  I  saw  puddles  of  blood  on 
the  screen  and  witnessed  a  man  being  beaten  to 
death  by  an  angry  mob. 

Sometimes  it  feels  like  the  whole  world  is 
crying — or  at  least  like  the  whole  world  ought 
to  be  crying. 

When  Jesus  was  crucified,  the  disciples'  world 
crumbled.  Their  hopes  shattered.  They  felt — as 
do  all  who  grieve  deeply — at  the  center  of  a 
world  in  pain.  The  disciples  knew  that  some- 
times the  whole  world  ought  to  be  crying.  And 
they  were  right,  for  in  Jesus'  suffering  and  death 
are  bound  up — and  indeed  embraced — all  the 
sufferings,  deaths,  and  griefs  of  the  whole  world. 

A year  ago  in  Ontario,  it  was  hard  to  know 
whether  April  was  winter  or  spring.  We 
had  radical  weather  changes  from  day  to 
day,  sometimes  even  hour  to  hour.  Many  com- 
plained their  arthritis  was  particularly  bad. 

One  day  we  had  a  thaw  when  there  was  still 
a  lot  of  accumulated  snow.  I  went  for  a  walk  in 
the  woods  near  my  house.  Because  the  sun 
shone  so  brightly,  the  normal  edge  of  chill  was 
not  there.  Snow  and  ice  were  beginning  to  melt. 
Here  and  there  trickles  of  water  swelled  into 
rivulets,  which  built  into  small  streams  and  ran 
down  to  the  normally  placid  creek. 


Water  flowed  everywhere,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  like  tears.  The  whole  earth  was  crying. 
Tears,  tears  were  everywhere,  and  they  were 
beautiful.  They  sparkled  in  the  sunlight,  these 
liquid  crystals,  shining  and  shining.  And  the 
water  sang  everywhere;  I  heard  it  all  around 
me.  Up  and  down  the  hills,  along  the  paths,  1 
heard  water.  I  heard  the  tears,  singing,  chuck- 
ling, and  even  laughing. 

It  was  a  moment  of  holy  beauty. 

As  hard  as  it  may  be  to  believe,  tears  are  also 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  promise,  even  as  they 
are  the  fruit  of  our  pain. 

Sometimes  we  are  in  a  hurry  to  shut  off  our 
tears.  We  teach  children  not  to  cry  if  they  want 
to  grow  big.  In  earlier  days  we  taught  boys  that 
"real  men"  do  not  cry.  But  there  is  healing  in 
tears.  Tears  are  not  just  water,  they  are  balm. 
We  find  healing,  not  in  ignoring  our  pain,  but 
in  crying  our  tears  and  facing  our  brokenness. 
Then  we  move  mysteriously  toward  wholeness. 

Remember  the  gift  and  beauty  of  Mary's 
tears  in  John  20:1-18.  Mary  stood 
Weeping  outside  the  tomb.  As  she  wept, 
she  bent  over  to  look  into  the  tomb,  and  she 
saw  two  angels.  Her  weeping  and  seeing  were 
deeply  connected,  even  as  she  iooked  at  the 
man  she  presumed  was  the  gardener.  "Woman, 
why  are  you  weeping?"  he  asked. 

Through  our  tears,  we  can  name  our  griefs 
and  sorrows.  Tears  wash  our  pain  and  open  our 
eyes.  It  is  as  if  tears  form  a  new  lens  on  our 
eyes.  They  help  us  see  new  things,  just  as  Mary 
could  see  angels  when  she  cried  from  the  heart, 
and  she  could  even  see  (if  not  recognize)  the 
man  who  turned  out  to  be  Jesus. 

When  we  learn  to  look  through  our  tears, 
then  we  see  as  God  sees.  Then  we  too  can  see 
Jesus.  For  tears  are  a  gift  and  a  thing  of  beau- 
ty, as  lovely  as  the  sparkling,  crystal-clear 
water  of  the  spring  thaw  on  a  snow-covered  hill. 

I  suspect  that  by  the  time  Mary  was  finished, 
she  not  only  cried  but  also  laughed.  She  wanted 
to  reach  out  and  hold  Jesus.  Perhaps  they  both 
laughed.  For  laughter  and  tears  are  closely 
related;  both  come  from  deep  within,  and  both 
can  lead  to  healing.  One  can  laugh  so  hard  that 
the  tears  will  come  or  cry  so  hard  that  laughter 
returns,  a  laughter  made  possible  by  tears.  For 
if  one  had  not  cried  first,  then  one  would  not 
have  been  able  to  laugh  later. 

Laughter  can  possess  us  as  fully,  with  the 
same  gut-wrenching  passion,  as  weeping.  As  a 
boy  in  school,  I  sometimes  got  into  trouble  for 
laughing  fits  and  giggling.  I  could  start  but  not 
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Tears  are  balm.  We  find  healing,  not  in 
ignoring  our  pain,  but  in  crying  our 
tears  and  facing  our  brokenness.  Then 
we  move  mysteriously  toward  wholeness. 


stop  (or  once  I  stopped,  I  would  look  at  a  buddy 
and  then  there  I'd  go  again). 

On  the  other  hand,  my  children  remember 
that  several  years  ago  I  got  a  phone  call  with 
bad  news  and  began  to  sob.  They  heard  me  and 
thought  I  was  laughing.  Laughter  and  tears  are 
often  closely  related.  And  in  the  laughter  and  in 
the  tears  there  is  hope— hope  that  this  is  not 
the  end,  bad  as  it  is.  Hope  that  there  is  some- 
thing new  afoot.  Hope  that  we  can  see  some- 
thing we  could  not  see  before. 

I once  stood  by  the  new  grave  of  someone  im- 
portant to  me.  An  acquaintance  stood  near- 
by. Once  we  were  friends.  Now  we  were  not 
exactly  enemies,  but  hurtful  things  had  hap- 
pened, and  we  did  not  know  whether  we  trust- 
ed each  other  anymore.  This  day  we  had  some- 
thing in  common:  both  of  us  were  torn  by  grief. 

And,  unexpectedly  for  both  of  us,  we  hugged. 
He  began  to  sob,  terrible,  painful  sobs  (one  of 
his  daughters  later  told  me  she  had  never  seen 
him  cry  before).  Hearing  and  feeling  his  sob- 
bing, I  too  began  to  cry. 

I  never  asked  why  he  wept.  But  his  tears 
reminded  me  of  all  the  crying  I'd  ever  done. 
And  I  hurt  for  him.  I  missed  our  dead  acquain- 
tance, and  I  regretted  our  troubles.  It  was  an 
unexpected  moment.  Because  of  it,  I  knew  that 


we— this  brother  and  I— would  laugh  again. 

On  the  great  day  of  Easter,  we  celebrate  all 
that  God  has  done.  Communion  is  appropriate 
on  this  day,  for  it  too  is  a  place  of  mingled  tears 
and  laughter.  We  celebrate  what  God  has  done 
for  the  whole  world,  for  you,  for  me.  We 
celebrate  what  God  did  at  Calvary  and  what 
God  is  doing  in  our  lives— taking  the  broken 
body  and  the  shed  blood  to  make  us  whole. 

Wherever  we  need  God's  love,  we  bring  those 
places  to  the  table,  to  God.  We  come,  carrying 
and  tending  our  wounds.  We  bring  our  hurts 
and  all  our  yearnings.  We  bring  our  sorrows 
and  all  our  anxieties. 

We  are  not  promised  that  we  will  have  no 
reason  for  tears,  but  Isaiah  does  assure  this: 
"Then  the  Lord  God  will  wipe  away  the  tears 
from  all  faces,  and  the  disgrace  of  [God's]  people 
[God]  will  take  away  from  all  the  earth,  for  the 
Lord  has  spoken"  (25:8).  Someday  all  those  who 
cry  will  be  given  reason  to  laugh. 

Arthur  P.  Boers  is  pastor  of  the  Bloomingdale 
(Out.)  Mennonite  Church.  He  is  also  author  of 
the  books  Lord,  Teach  Us  to  Pray,  On  Earth  As 
in  Heaven,  and  Justice  That  Heals.  He 
dedicates  this  article  to  the  memory  of  Frank 
Sohar  and  Vernon  Leis,  friends  and  mentors, 
who  both  died  on  Feb.  26,  1994. 


Stop  all  the  clocks,  cut  off  the  telephone, 
Prevent  the  dog  from  barking  with  a  juicy  bone, 
Silence  the  pianos  and  with  muffled  drum 
Bring  out  the  coffin,  let  the  mourners  come. 

Let  aeroplanes  circle  moaning  overhead 

Scribbling  on  the  sky  the  message  He  Is  Dead, 

Put  crepe  bows  round  the  white  necks  of  the  public  doves, 

Let  the  traffic  policemen  wear  black  cotton  gloves. 

He  was  my  North,  my  South,  my  East  and  West, 

My  working  week  and  my  Sunday  rest, 

My  noon,  my  midnight,  my  talk,  my  song; 

I  thought  that  love  would  last  forever:  I  was  wrong. 

The  stars  are  not  wanted  now:  put  out  every  one; 
Pack  up  the  moon  and  dismantle  the  sun; 
Pour  away  the  ocean  and  sweep  up  the  wood. 
For  nothing  now  can  ever  come  to  any  good. 


CHURCH  NEWS 


Mission  worker  moderates  forum 
between  Protestants  and  IRA  leaders 


Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (MBM/ 
MCC) — Irish  Protestants  met  face  to 
face  with  former  enemies — leaders  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Army — in  a  Feb.  9 
meeting  moderated  by  a  Mennonite 
mission  worker. 

Joe  Campbell,  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, along  with  leaders  from  the 
Evangelical  Contribution  on  Northern 
Ireland,  hosted  a  Christian  Citizenship 
Forum  and  invited  members  of  Sinn 
Fein — the  political  arm  of  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Army. 

Gathered  in  the  YMCA  in  Belfast, 
the  group  of  200  listened  to  a  biblical 
exposition  on  "Truth  and  Trust."  Fol- 
lowing small-group  discussions,  Tom 
Hartley,  national  chairperson  of  Sinn 
Fein,  and  Martin  O'Muilleoir,  city  coun- 
selor in  Belfast,  presented  the  positions 
of  Sinn  Fein  and  fielded  questions. 

Campbell  sought  to  humanize  the 
two  men  who  have  often  been  made  the 
villains  by  the  Northern  Ireland 
Protestant  loyalists.  "In  a  situation  of 
violence,  everyone  is  'ghettoized,' 


Campbell  says,  "but  the  present  cease- 
fire gives  opportunity  to  reach  across 
our  established  prejudices  to  try  to 
understand  those  who  were  enemies, 
and  in  doing  this,  dispel  stereotypes." 

Campbell  describes  the  meeting  as 
"polite,  but  sharp.  Speakers  were  open 
and  honest  and  did  not  avoid  the 
tough  issues."  People  present 
seemed  grateful  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  meet  "the  enemy,"  and  expe- 
rience firsthand  that  these  men 
are  also  fathers  and  husbands  who 
have  deep  fears,  hurts,  and  feel- 
ings of  oppression. 

One  woman,  the  wife  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  said  through 
her  tears,  "I  never  expected  to  see 
this  kind  of  dialogue  happen  in  my 
lifetime." 

Also  present  at  the  meeting  were 
Paul  and  Ann  Gingrich,  on  joint 
MBM/MCC  assignment  in  Ireland. 
Campbell  and  Gingrichs  agree  that 
meetings  like  this  one  are  impor- 
tant, hopeful  steps  in  the  peace 
process. 


Paul  says,  "We  see  a  time  when 
Northern  Ireland,  with  its  rich  biblical 
tradition  and  spiritual  base,  will  bo- 
come  a  resource  for  reconciliation  and 
healing  for  other  nations  who  arc- 
struggling  with  similar  unhealed  divi- 
sions."— Katie  Kreider 
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Tom  Hartley  (left),  a  political  leader  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Army,  greets  Joe  Campbell, 
Mennonite  mission  worker  in  Belfast. 


Indiana-Michigan  leaders  hear  of  deliverance  from  occult's  generational  sin 


Goshen,  Ind. — It  took  two  months  of 
spiritual  counseling  before  a  woman 
gathered  up  the  courage  to  confide  her 
experience  of  satanic  ritualistic  abuse, 
saying,  "I  know  I  have  a  real  problem, 
and  I  don't  think  anyone  will  believe 
me." 

"I  believe  you,"  replied  Grace  White- 
head, pastor  of  Parkview  Mennonite 
Church  in  Kokomo,  Ind.,  "and  I  know 
where  you  can  get  some  help." 

Whitehead  described  that  1990  con- 
versation March  4  during  a  daylong 
workshop,  "The  Occult  and  Generation- 
al Sin,"  telling  more  than  100  pastors 
and  congregational  leaders  at  Pleasant 
View  Mennonite  Church  here:  "I  would 
never  have  been  able  to  talk  about  this 
five  years  ago." 

Whitehead  and  the  man  to  whom  she 
turned  for  help — Dean  Hochstetler  of 
Nappanee,  Ind. — called  for  churches  to 
talk  more  openly  than  before  about  the 
sins  of  the  past,  particularly  those  deal- 
ing with  the  occult. 

"The  issue  ...  is  an  issue  the  church 
has  neglected  wholesale.  We  have  left 
the  doors  open  for  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness to  come  in,"  said  Hochstetler,  who 
was  ordained  in  1986  for  the  ministry 
of  spiritual  deliverance  in  the  Indiana- 
Michigan  Mennonite  Conference.  This 


month  Hochstetler  and  Whitehead  are 
leading  three  seminars  at  different  lo- 
cations throughout  the  conference. 

"One-third  of  Jesus'  ministry  dealt 
with  the  demonic  world,  and  we  mod- 
erns tend  to  play  it  down.  We  say  it  is 
mental  illness  [expressed]  in  the  termi- 
nology of  the  day.  You  take  that  ap- 
proach and  you  make  Jesus  a  liar.  I'm 
not  willing  to  go  that  route,"  Hoch- 
stetler said.  "There  are  not  wicked  spir- 
its behind  every  tree  and  stump.  But  it 
is  equally  foolish  to  see  none." 

Instead,  Hochstetler  and  Whitehead 
trained  participants  how  to  respond  to 
situations  where  spiritual  forces  are 
believed  to  be  at  work.  The  gathering 
represented  the  second  in  a  series  of 
workshops  organized  by  the  confer- 
ence's Committee  on  Bondage  and  De- 
liverance, a  six-member  group  consist- 
ing of  Hochstetler  and  Whitehead, 
three  veteran  missionaries/church 
leaders,  and  Paul  Yoder,  a  psychologist 
at  Oaklawn  mental  health  center  in 
Elkhart. 

In  eight  years  of  casework,  Yoder  has 
heard  only  four  reports  of  ritualistic 
abuse  from  his  patients;  only  one  of 
those  persons  has  actually  gone 
through  the  deliverance  ministry.  Still, 
the  idea  of  generational  sin,  "the  sins  of 


the  fathers,"  has  emphasized  the  link 
between  spiritual,  physical,  mental, 
and  emotional  troubles. 

"The  Bible  teaches  we  must  assume 
individual  and  corporate  responsibility 
to  deal  with  our  generational  sin," 
Whitehead  said.  "The  sin  that  I  may 
commit  has  the  capability  to  travel  to 
my  children.  The  impact  of  the  sin 
comes  to  us,  but  we  are  not  guilty  for 
the  sin  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers did.  It's  trash.  It's  stuff  you 
would  like  to  get  rid  of." 

Both  Hochstetler  and  Whitehead, 
however,  cautioned  against  always 
looking  past  personal  responsibility 
first.  "Not  all  problems  come  because  of 
generational  sin.  That's  why  we  need  to 
test  the  spirits,"  Whitehead  said. 

Part  of  the  hype  surrounding  deliver- 
ance ministries  results  from  a  misun- 
derstanding of  "possession,"  the  En- 
glish word  used  in  translations  of  the 
biblical  Greek.  Hochstetler  called  it  "a 
nasty  English  word,"  describing  the 
concept  behind  a  German  word  used  in 
translations  of  the  same  passage. 

"The  best  way  I  can  explain  it  to  you 
is  you  are  sitting  in  an  armchair  and  I 
come  and  sit  in  it  too,"  he  said.  "That  is 
the  way  this  evil  system  works.  People 
are  crowded  in." — Tom  Price 
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Pentecostalism,  polygamy,  politics 
discussed  by  Tanzanian  pastors 


Shirati,  Tanzania  (EMM)— AIDS 
and  foot  washing,  the  use  of  traditional 
medicine  men,  and  head  coverings 
were  among  topics  discussed  when  70 
pastors  from  three  Mennonite  districts 
in  northwest  Tanzania  gathered  here 
Feb.  13-17. 

With  assistance  from  the  Mennonite 
Christian  Leadership  Foundation 


(MCLF),  Landisville,  Pa.,  the  pastors 
met  for  a  week  of  teaching  and  discus- 
sion. MCLF  executive  secretary  Don 
Jacobs  and  Richard  Showalter,  presi- 
dent of  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions, 
served  as  resource  people  for  the  week. 

After  several  sessions  of  input,  the 
pastors  compiled  a  list  of  issues  to  dis- 
cuss, including: 

•  Politics  and  the  church — 
can  a  minister  run  for  political 
office? 

•  Should  the  head  covering 
be  required? 

•  Should  women  be  or- 
dained— as  deacons  or  minis- 
ters? 

•  Can  a  polygamous  man 
be  baptized  and  receive  com- 
munion? 

•  What  about  the  use  of 
traditional  medicine  men? 

•  Are  Pentecostal  influ- 
ences on  worship  services 
harmful  (i.e.,  is  it  "Mennonite" 
for  all  to  pray  out  loud  at  the 
same  time,  and  greet  one  an- 
other with  "Praise  the  Lord")? 

•  What  about  foot  washing 
in  a  society  where  many  may 


be  infected  with  the  HIV  virus  and 
have  open  foot  sores? 

Vigorous  debate,  open  discussion, 
and  humor  pushed  the  list  along.  The 
group  agreed  that  the  issue  of  the  wom- 
en's prayer  veiling  should  be  left  up  to 
individual  congregations  and  con- 
sciences; a  minister  should  give  up  his 
church  office  if  he  decides  to  run  for  po- 
litical office. 

A  straw  vote  on  the  ordination  of 
women  came  out  38  positive  and  12 
negative.  The  pastors  agreed  that 
traditional  medical  cures  could  be  used 
if  it  was  certain  that  no  ungodly  spiri- 
tual powers  were  being  invoked. 

For  more  than  two  hours  the  group 
wrestled  with  issues  surrounding  the 
subject  of  polygamy,  a  complex  social 
problem  for  the  church.  For  example, 
could  the  wife  of  a  polygamous  man  be  a 
leader  in  the  church?  He  couldn't,  be- 
cause the  Scripture  says  leaders  should 
be  "the  husband  of  one  wife,"  the  pastors 
noted.  But  she  has  only  one  husband. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  one  pastor  said, 
"This  was  so  good  for  me.  I  changed  my 
mind  on  a  lot  of  things  when  I  heard 
my  brothers  talk.  My  world  has  been 
too  narrow." — Jewel  Showalter 


Heartwarming  testimonies  highlight  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  meeting 

frighteningly  rapid,  technological 
change,  people's  basic  need  for  love  re- 
mains constant. 


Saskatoon,  Sask.  (MDS) — "They 
taught  me  to  laugh  again,"  speaker 
Don  Warner  told  the  annual  all-unit 
meeting  of  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
(MDS).  Speaking  to  the  group  Feb.  10- 
11  at  Cornerstone  Mennonite  Church 
here,  Warner  said  his  story  began  on 
Palm  Sunday  1994. 

The  day  started  happily,  with  the 
baptism  of  a  new  grandchild.  Because  it 
often  rains  in  Georgia,  Warner  and  his 
family  were  not  particularly  concerned 
about  the  heavy  rain  falling  as  they  left 
the  church.  Their  concern  grew,  howev- 
er, when  they  noticed  water  lapping  at 
the  top  of  a  dam  at  their  farm. 

Warner  and  other  relatives  began 
clearing  debris  from  two  clogged  cul- 
verts. Seeing  dark,  heavy  clouds  de- 
scending from  nearby  mountains,  they 
headed  to  the  house.  Within  moments, 
the  house  was  lifted  from  its  founda- 
tion, moved  about  10  feet,  and  disinte- 
grated before  their  astonished  eyes. 

Almost  simultaneously  Warner's 
wife  was  pinned  under  a  felled  oak 
tree.  Although  they  immediately  set 
about  freeing  her  with  chain  saws,  she 
died  three  hours  later. 


Devastated  by  his  wife's  death  and 
the  loss  of  their  new  "dream  home," 
Warner  decided  to  clear  the  property 
with  the  idea  of  renting  it  and  moving 
to  Ohio  to  be  close  to  relatives.  Depres- 
sion and  despair  set  in  as  he  single- 
handedly  attempted  to  clean  up  the 
jumble  of  hundreds  of  twisted  trees  and 
broken  branches. 

One  day  in  June,  Warner  drove  past 
an  MDS  office  in  nearby  Jasper,  and 
decided  to  stop  in  and  discuss  his  diffi- 
culties. Several  days  later,  a  group  of 
10  energetic  young  people  had  helped 
clear  the  debris.  More  importantly, 
Warner  related,  these  MDS  volunteers 
invited  him  to  join  them  for  singing,  de- 
votions, and  games  of  Dutch  Blitz  in 
the  evening.  He  learned  to  laugh  again. 

Warner's  was  just  one  of  many  sto- 
ries and  testimonies  heard  by  the  some 
350  MDS  representatives  at  the  all- 
unit  meeting.  The  participants  repre- 
sented most  of  the  50  MDS  units  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Keynote  speaker  Edgar  Stoesz,  for- 
mer longtime  MCC  administrator  and 
author  of  the  recent  Doing  Good  Better, 
noted  that  despite  mind-boggling,  even 


MDS  is  a  ministry  first  to  people  in 
need  and  feeling  alone  and  secondarily 
to  houses,  Stoesz  said.  "In  Albany,  Ga., 
I  met  a  woman  whose  home  had  not 
been  destroyed  but  who  was  in  search 
for  what  she  called  'the  abundant  life.' 
She  found  it,  not  in  solitude  and  retreat, 
but  by  working  side  by  side  with  MDS." 

In  business  sessions: 

•  The  25  MDS  board  members  ap- 
proved a  1995  budget  of  $365,000 
(U.S.).  MDS  assistant  coordinator  Rick 
Augsburger  reported  MDS  volunteers 
had  donated  22,200  days  of  work  in 
1994,  conservatively  estimated  to  be 
worth  more  than  $2  million. 

•  MDS  staff  reported  the  current 
staff  team  approach  (six  persons  filling 
four  full-time  positions)  is  working  well 
and  provides  the  flexibility  needed  for 
responding  to  ongoing  major  disasters. 
The  board  approved  this  arrangement 
for  another  two  years.  Lowell  Detweiler 
also  agreed  to  a  final  three-year  term  of 
service  as  executive  coordinator. — from 
reports  by  Jake  Nickel 
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Yearbook  records  conference  realignments 


Scottdale,  Pa.  (MPH) — Changes  in 
conference  relationships  highlighted 
Mennonite  activity  as  reflected  in  the 
1995  Mennonite  Yearbook.  This  re- 
source, prepared  by  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  came  off  the  press  in 
early  March. 

Three  major  conference  realign- 
ments occurred  in  1994: 

1.  The  Pacific  Coast  Mennonite  Con- 
ference (MC),  the  Southwest  Menno- 
nite Conference  (MC),  and  the  Pacific 
District  Conference  (GC)  merged  to 
form  two  integrated  conferences:  Pacif- 
ic Northwest  (2,800  members  in  33  con- 
gregations) and  Pacific  Southwest 
(2,900  members  in  48  congregations). 

Because  of  the  merger,  an  additional 
1,900  members  and  17  congregations 
now  maintain  an  official  tie  with  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

The  third  fully  integrated  GC-MC 
conference  is  the  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence of  Eastern  Canada  (nearly  13,500 
members  in  92  congregations).  With  an 
additional  74  dual-affiliated  congrega- 
tions spread  across  the  church,  25  per- 
cent of  MC  members  and  22  percent  of 
MC  congregations  are  now  integrated. 

2.  The  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite 
Conference  elected  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mennonite  Church  General 


Assembly.  This  conference,  with  head- 
quarters in  Aibonito,  P.R.,  is  composed 
of  11  congregations  and  500  members. 

3.  In  contrast,  the  Conservative  Men- 
nonite Conference  no  longer  relates  to 
the  Mennonite  Church  General  Assem- 
bly. In  1994  the  group  requested  to  be 
recognized  as  a  fraternal  body  along- 
side all  North  American  and  worldwide 
Mennonite  bodies. 

The  Conservative  membership  of 
8,900  in  98  congregations  drops  the 
Mennonite  Church  member  totals  to 
below  the  100,000  mark— 96,200— and 
the  number  of  congregations  to  1,100. 

Yearbook  editor  James  E.  Horsch 
calls  attention  to  some  selected  statis- 
tics: 

•  The  average  size  of  a  Mennonite 
congregation  is  99  members;  its  median 
size  is  60  members. 

•  10  percent  of  congregations  and  13 
percent  of  membership  are  located  in 
Canada. 

•  149  congregations  carry  member- 
ship of  200  and  above. 

•  7  percent  of  the  ministerial  body  is 
female;  11  percent  are  people  of  color. 

•  The  age  decade  with  the  largest 
number  of  ministers  is  40-49  years. 

•  Per  member  giving  stands  at  $906 
per  year. 


A  children's  Bible  story  book  in 

Arabic,  released  in  i  irne  lor  '  IbriM  tun  old 
out  immediately,  according  to  David  W. 
Shenk,  {Eastern  Mennonite  Missions 
overseas  director.  KMM  provided  leader 
ship,  expertise,  and  finances  in  developing 
1,1ns  hook.  The  Middle  Kast  Bible  Society, 
publisher,  quickly  sold  out  the  f'irsl 
printing  of  10,000  and  received  a  second 
order  of  20,000. 

The  book  contains  .'365  Bible  stories  in 
easy-to-read  Arabic,  each  accompanied  by  a 
color  illustration.  This  collection  of  stones 
presents  God's  plan  for  salvation  through 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Prophecies 
pointing  to  Christ's  coming  are  highlighted 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  show  that  the 
prophecy  was  actually  fulfilled. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has 

moved  through  four  distinct  stages  in  its 
approach  to  service,  said  a  lecturer  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  on 
Feb.  5.  In  the  15th  annual  Benjamin  Eby 
lecture,  Ron  Mathies,  Conrad  Grebel 
associate  professor  of  peace  and  conflict 
studies,  said  MCC's  first  approach  to 
service  was  a  "teaching"  stance  in  response 
to  need  in  underdeveloped  countries, 
perhaps  best  exemplified  by  the  Teachers 
Abroad  Program  established  in  1962. 

The  second  stage  was  a  "learning" 
mode — a  direct  response  to  the  first 
phase — which  Mathies  dubbed  "post-en- 
lightenment uncertainty"  in  which  workers 
began  to  see  their  first  responsibility  to  be 
that  of  listening  and  learning  from  the  host 
culture. 

The  third  stage  was  a  further  "teaching" 
mode  as  MCC  workers  returned  to  North 
America.  Overwhelmed  by  what  they  had 
seen,  they  called  for  a  transformation  of 
understanding  and  action  in  their  local  set- 
tings— a  concept  which  is  now  deeply 
embedded  in  the  mandate  of  MCC. 

The  fourth,  most  recent,  stage  focuses  on 
Christian  mutuality  in  learning  and 
teaching,  with  reciprocity  of  both  local  and 
global  partners. 

U.S.  Representative  Tim  Roemer  paid 
tribute  to  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  in  a  state- 
ment he  read  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representative  Feb.  1.  "The  fact  that 
Goshen  college  has  been  educating  and 
molding  young  adults  for  100  years  speaks 
to  the  dedication  of  the  people  who  have 
been  part  of  that  tradition,"  Roemer  said. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Dr.  Victor 
Stoltzfus,  president  of  Goshen  College,  and 
the  many  fine  faculty,  staff,  and  students 
who  have  given  their  hearts  and  energies 
to  the  college  over  the  years.  I  am  proud 
and  honored  to  recognize  this  milestone  in 
their  illustrious  history,  and  I  know  that 
Goshen  College  will  continue  to  thrive  in 
its  second  century." — Goshen  College 
Record 


Four  Mennonite  mission  groups 
confer  on  witness  in  Middle  East 


Larnaca,  Cyprus  (MBM/MCC) — 
"We  carry  the  wounds  of  the  region  in 
our  relationships,  for  we  serve  among 
different  peoples  who  are  each  other's 
enemies,"  said  participants  in  an 
opening  worship  liturgy  of  Cyprus  IV, 
the  biannual  meeting  of  the  Menno- 
nite Middle  East  Reference  Group 
(MMERG),  held  here  Feb.  3-5. 

Representatives  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions, and  Rosedale  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions came  together  to  develop  a  com- 
mon theological  commitment  leading 
to  a  common  vision. 

The  conference  featured  times  of 
worship,  input  on  the  historic  church- 
es of  the  Middle  East,  reporting  by 
Middle  East  workers,  and  time  for 
informal  fellowship  and  dialogue. 

"We  represent  different  church 
institutions  who  share  the  same 


name,  Mennonite,  but  have  different 
mandates  and  styles  of  mission  and 
service  in  the  Middle  East,  where 
anything  religious  is  political  and 
anything  political  is  religious,"  the 
congregants  noted. 

After  three  days  together,  a  listen- 
ing committee  created  a  statement 
highlighting  that  all  work  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  needs  to  be  framed  in  a  spirit 
of  humility  and  gentleness,  and  a 
spirit  of  repentance  for  the  checkered 
Christian  history  of  the  region.  The 
style  of  mission  needs  to  arise  out  of 
dialogue  with  and  sensitivity  to  the 
existing  church. 

Opportunities  need  to  be  created  to 
do  things  together  with  all  the  differ- 
ent people  groups  of  the  various  loca- 
tions, the  group  said.  Out  of  these  en- 
counters will  come  relationships  that 
will  be  bridges  for  communication  and 
understanding.— -Jewel  Showalter 
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Paraguayan  street  children  find  security  at  Mennonite-founded  shelter 


Asuncion,  Paraguay  (MCC)— Most 
street  children  of  Pelopincho,  a  slum  by 
the  river  here,  do  indeed  live  in  the 
street. 

Their  parents,  usually  a  single  par- 
ent, can  no  longer  feed  the  children  and 
so  they  send  the  pluckiest  one  or  two — 
or  more — to  the  streets  to  fend  for 
themselves. 

While  learning  to  survive  the  rigors 
and  brutality  of  street  life,  they  pick  up 
other  knowledge  as  well — like  how  to 
smoke  cigarettes  and  sniff  glue.  They 
also  learn  to  survive  abuse,  a  lesson 
some  absorbed  at  home  before  being 
pushed  to  the  street. 

Thirty  spirited  street  youngsters 
have  found  a  home  at  El  Abrigo,  a  shel- 
ter opened  by  Mennonites  in  Paraguay 
in  May  1993.  Other  children  come  to 
the  center  during  portions  of  a  day. 

The  shelter  is  one  of  only  three  shel- 
ters for  street  children  in  Asuncion, 
Paraguay's  capital,  and  the  only  one  to 
accept  girls. 

"The  other  shelters  do  not  accept 
girls  because  these  girls  are  particular- 


ly difficult  to  work 
with,"  notes  Nicole 
Diirksen,  director  of 
El  Abrigo.  "Their 
vulnerability  on  the 
street  and  their 
having  seen  the 
lives  of  their  moth- 
ers, some  of  whom 
are  forced  into  pros- 
titution, make  them 
particularly  'tough' 
to  discipline  and 
love." 

Despite  —  and 
maybe  because  of 
extra  difficulties — 
Diirksen  and  the 
shelter's  other  six 

staff  members  re-  MCC  SALT  workers  Leslie  Rutt,  left,  and  Jeff  Bontrager, 
main  committed  to  right,  both  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  work  with  the  30-plus  street 
working  with  these  children  who  live  at  El  Abrigo,  a  Mennonite-run  shelter  in 
girls.  Asuncion.  The  children  pictured  here  are  (left  to  right): 

The  children  who  Veronica  (on  Rutt's  back),  Suni,  Valentin,  Juancito,  and 
call     El     Abrigo  Carolina  (standing  in  front  of  Bontrager). 
"home"  receive  food 


shelter,  health  care,  religious  educa- 


Oregonians  fight  to  keep  ROTC  out  of  school 


Salem,  Ore. — Desperately  search- 
ing for  ways  of  dealing  with  school  vio- 
lence and  undisciplined  students,  the 
Salem  Public  School  Board  has  moved 
to  reintroduce  Reserve  Officer  Train- 
ing Corps  (ROTC)  on  its  most  cultural- 
ly diverse  high  school  campus. 

Local  Mennonites,  however,  are 
heading  a  group  that  says  a  military 
solution  may  be  no  solution  at  all. 

ROTC's  goal  is  to  motivate  young 
people  to  be  better  citizens  by  equip- 
ping them  with  traditional  life  skills 
and  values.  Their  curriculum  includes 
how  to  use  weapons  and  impose  mili- 
tary discipline  in  the  classroom. 

When  Salem  Mennonite  Church 
member  Cy  Smith  heard  about  the 
proposal,  he  mobilized  the  congrega- 
tion to  fight  it.  A  Vietnam  veteran 
and  former  Green  Beret,  Smith  knows 
by  first-hand  experience  that  mili- 
tarism and  violence  do  not  offer  solu- 
tions to  international  or  local  con- 
flicts. 

Several  Mennonites  in  the  area  and 
other  peace  activists  rallied  behind 
Smith's  leadership  and  requested  an 
appearance  before  the  school  board  at 


its  Feb.  28  meeting.  During  that  ses- 
sion Marguerite  Kenagy  asked  the 
board  to  delay  implementing  the  pro- 
gram because  the  school's  curriculum 
committee  had  not  reviewed  the 
ROTC  curriculum. 

Kenagy  said  the  ROTC  program 
conflicts  with  the  school's  policy  of  en- 
couraging critical  thinking  and  con- 
sensus building  for  problem  solving. 

Further,  she  noted  that  ROTC  on 
campus  would  violate  the  school's 
zero  tolerance  for  weapons  on  school 
property. 

Smith  observed  that  in  1972  the 
Salem  School  Board  had  rejected 
ROTC,  a  decision  that  was  published 
in  a  nationally  circulated  booklet  de- 
signed to  help  school  boards  critically 
review  ROTC.  He  reminded  the  board 
that  the  San  Francisco  school  which 
inspired  the  Salem  ROTC  overture  has 
had  a  hazing  incident.  ROTC  cadets 
injured  a  fellow  student  who  was  un- 
able to  perform  sufficient  push-ups. 

The  board  chair  referred  the  ques- 
tion back  to  the  superintendent  for 
further  review  and  response  to  ques- 
tions.— Beryl  Forrester 


tion,  and  a  chance  to  play.  They  are 
also  required  to  do  daily  chores  and  at- 
tend school. 

"If  the  children  are  not  too  far  behind 
other  children  their  age,  we  arrange  for 
them  to  go  to  the  neighborhood  school. 
Some  of  the  children,  however,  have 
never  been  to  school  or  are  too  old  for 
first  grade;  a  teacher  here  at  the  center 
instructs  them,"  Diirksen  notes. 

Twice  a  week  the  children  enjoy  or- 
ganized crafts  and  Bible  study.  On 
Wednesdays,  those  with  enough  good- 
behavior  points  go  on  a  special  outing. 
Once  a  month  all  the  children  go  on  a 
longer  jaunt  to  see  another  part  of  the 
city. 

Sundays  they  attend  Sunday  school 
and  worship  service  at  the  Spanish 
Christian  Missionary  Alliance  Church. 

Christlicher  Dienst,  the  service  pro- 
gram of  the  Paraguayan  Mennonite 
Church,  opened  the  shelter  in  1993 
when  a  "circle  of  friends"  of  the  Menno- 
nite church  decided  to  stop  simply 
wringing  their  hands  about  the  chil- 
dren living  in  the  street  and  instead  do 
something. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
helped  with  start-up  funds;  now  local 
funding  supports  the  shelter.  Currently 
two  SALT  (Serving  and  Learning  To- 
gether) workers  serve  at  the  center. 
— Charmayne  Denlinger  Brubaker 
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•  Resignation  announced. 

Vern  Preheim,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church,  an- 
nounced his  resignation 
March  13  at  the  annual  GC 
Council  of  Commissions  in 
Newton,  Kan.  "After  thinking 
about  the  transitions  General 
Conference  is  facing  in  the 
next  three  to  five  years,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  conference 
would  be  best  served  if  some- 
one new  could  take  over  as 
general  secretary  sometime  in 
1996,"  Preheim  said  in  a  letter 
to  the  GC  General  Board. 
"After  15  years  in  the  general 
secretary  position,  I  also  feel 
ready  personally  to  make  a 
transition  to  something  new 
and  perhaps  a  bit  less  demand- 
ing." Preheim  notes  that  the 
integration  process,  if  ap- 
proved at  Wichita  '95,  will  take 
several  years.  "To  me,  it  seems 
advisable  for  a  new  general 
secretary  to  be  involved  .  .  . 
earlier  rather  than  later." 

•  Wichita  '95  aid  offered. 

Scholarship  assistance  to 
cover  the  $95  registration  fee 
for  Wichita  '95  is  available  to 
Mennonite  Church  members. 
Contact  Eloise  Glick  at  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Board 
(219  294-7131)  to  apply. 

•  No  more  card  catalog.  The 

arrival  of  six  computer  termi- 
nals to  the  Associated  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminary  library 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  allows  library 
users  to  search  the  AMBS  li- 
brary holdings  on-line.  Accord- 
ing to  Eileen  K.  Saner,  head  li- 
brarian, the  on-line  catalog 
makes  traditional  searching 
more  efficient  and  allows  so- 


phisticated searching  tech- 
niques which  are  not  possible 
with  a  card  catalog.  Also, 
users  of  the  Private  Academic 
Library  Network  of  Indiana 
(PALNI)  system  have  access  to 
six  seminary  libraries  as  well 
as  21  other  academic  libraries 
throughout  the  state.  Both 
Goshen  College  and  the  Men- 
nonite Historical  Library  are 
members  of  PALNI. 

•  MCC  Sunday  planned.  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee 
(MCC)  invites  its  supporting 
churches  to  set  aside  Sept.  24 
to  celebrate  MCC's  75th 
anniversary.  An  MCC  Sunday 
packet,  "Celebrate,  Reflect, 
Recommit,"  containing  a 
litany,  a  children's  story,  and 
sermon  suggestions,  will  be 
sent  to  congregations  this 
spring.  MCC  was  created  on 
Sept.  27,  1925,  when  seven  re- 
lief groups  and  church  confer- 
ences decided  to  join  together 
to  assist  famine  victims  in 
Russia  and  the  Ukraine. 

•  Shops  form  council.  Repre- 
sentatives  from  Ontario's  13 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee thrift  shops  met  for  the 
first  time  in  February  to  cre- 
ate the  MCC  Ontario  Thrift 
Shop  Council.  Betty  Penner  of 
St.  Catharines  was  chosen  as 
first  chair  of  the  Council, 
which  will  meet  four  times 
this  year.  According  to  MCC 
Ontario  Thrift  Shop  coordina- 
tor Irene  Steiner,  the  purpose 
of  the  council  is  to  "work  to- 
gether to  promote  the  work  of 
the  shops  and  to  help  others 
to  catch  the  vision  for  donat- 
ing to,  volunteering  at,  and 
buying  from  the  shops." 


•  Chapel  celebrates  40th. 

Grace  Chapel  of  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  celebrated  its  40th  an- 
niversary Feb.  12  with  its 
founder,  Melvin  Leidig,  as 
guest  speaker.  Leidig  was  also 
recognized  for  40  years  in  the 
ministry.  The  celebration 
theme  was  "Revisiting  the  Vi- 
sion." Grace  Chapel  was  the 
outgrowth  of  several  tent 
Bible  schools  conducted  in  the 
early  1950s  by  Leroy  Bechler 
and  Ninth  Street  Mennonite 
Church. 

•  Hesston  board  meets.  The 

Hesston  (Kan.)  College  board 
of  overseers  took  action  in  sev- 
eral areas  during  its  Feb.  17- 
18  meetings  on  campus.  The 
board  approved  the  plan  for 
Hesston's  new  general  educa- 
tion program,  which  adds  two 
credit  hours  of  required 
courses.  The  board  also  ap- 
proved a  change  in  the  col- 
lege's academic  calendar;  the 
college  will  move  from  the  se- 
mester, interterm,  semester 
(4-1-4)  calendar  to  a  two  se- 
mester calendar  in  the  1996- 
97  academic  year.  The  ap- 
proved budget  for  1995-96  to- 
tals $8.3  million,  an  8.8  per- 
cent increase  over  the  current 
year.  The  largest  expenditure 
increases  come  in  the  areas  of 
financial  aid,  equipment  pur- 
chases, and  renewal  and  re- 
placement. Board  members 
also  authorized  the  college  to 
proceed  with  a  $300,000  com- 
puter improvement  plan. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Ron  Adams  has  resigned  as  pas- 
tor of  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
effective  March  19. 


Terry  Dwner  was  lie  on  .ed  iih 
minister  of  pastoral  care  and 
counseling  at  Clinton  Frame 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Feb.  19. 

Lorene  Moore  terminated  as  in- 
terim pastor  of  First  Menno 
nite  Church  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  Feb.  28. 

•  New  appointments: 

Allan  Dueck,  principal,  Bethany 
Christian  High  School,  Go- 
shen, Ind.  Dueck  has  headed 
Mennonite  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Gretna,  Man.,  for  the 
past  10  years.  He  succeeds 
Bill  Hooley,  who  has  served  as 
BCHS  principal  from  1970- 
1994. 

Dale  Taylor,  associate  executive 
director,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Canada,  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  effective  in  July. 
Most  recently  she  has  served 
as  assistant  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Concord  College. 

•  Coming  events: 

Exhibit  opening,  "Six  Mennonite 
Women  Artists,"  People's 
Place  Gallery,  Intercourse, 
Pa.,  March  24.  Works  by 
Erma  Martin  Yost,  Susan 
Ebersole,  Sandy  Zeiset  Rich- 
ardson, Velma  Magill,  Eva 
Beidler,  and  Ann  Graber 
Miller  will  be  shown  through 
June  10. 

Premiere  performance  of  "Wit- 
nesses: A  Symphony,"  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College,  March  25.  Part 
of  the  centennial  concert  se- 
ries at  the  college.  The  piece 
by  H.  Brent  Weaver  sets  to 
music  words  by  16th  century 
Anabaptist  martyr  Anna  of 
Rotterdam  and  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr. 

C.  Henry  Smith  Lecture,  "Images 
of  Peace  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," by  James  Sargent,  Go- 
shen (Ind.)  College,  March  29. 

Benefit  auction  for  Kraybill 
Mennonite  School,  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.,  May  12-13.  This  18th 
annual  event  features  all-you- 
can-eat  pig  roast,  quilts, 
plants,  hot  air  balloon  rides, 
and  gift  certificate  auction. 
Call  717  653-5236  for  more  in- 
formation. 

Council  on  Church  and  Media 
conference,  Bismarck  Hotel, 
Chicago,  June  1-3.  Speakers 
Richard  Jensen,  Quentin 
Schultze,  John  Pungente,  will 
speak  on  the  theme,  "Media 
and  Values."  CCM  is  a  forum 
of  Brethren  in  Christ.  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  and  Menno- 
nite communicators.  Register 
by  May  1  to  guarantee  lodging 
at  the  CCM  discounted  price. 
Information  available  from 
Dave  Linscheid,  316  283- 
5100. 


1Q. 


'Seeds  of  an  alternative  Christ- 
ian presence.'  Cachipay,  Colom  bia 
(MBM) — Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions worker  Mauricio  Chenlo 
speaks  during  a  Nov.  13-20  consul- 
tation of  Anabaptists  from  Latin 
America  and  Hispanics  from  the 
U.S.  in  Colombia.  The  theme  of  the 
conference  was  evangelism.  "Men- 
nonite Latin  churches  are  thinking 
about  what  it  means  to  grow  as 
Anabaptists  .  .  .  without  giving  up 
the  discipleship,  peace,  and  justice 
concerns,"  Chenlo  said.  "I  believe 
that  Anabaptism  communities  are 
the  seeds  of  an  alternative  Chris- 
tian presence  in  the  21st  century." 
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75th  anniversary  conference  for 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, Conrad  Grebel  College, 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  June  4-6. 
Paper  presentations  will  cen- 
ter on  the  theme,  "The  Reli- 
gious Relief  and  Development 
Agency:  Directions  for  the  Fu- 
ture." Speakers  include  Vinay 
Samuel,  Charles  Elliott,  Paul 
Hiebert,  David  Korten.  Pa- 
pers and  responses  will  be 
published  in  the  fall  1995 
Conrad  Grebel  Review.  Infor- 
mation available  from  Ron 
Mathies,  519  885-0220,  ext. 
262. 

•  Job  openings: 

Camp  administrator  or  co-ad- 
ministrators, Drift  Creek  Con- 
ference and  Retreat  Center, 
Lincoln  City,  Ore.  Full-time, 
year-round  position  begins 
Jan.  1,  1996.  Person  is  re- 
sponsible for  overall  manage- 
ment. Duties  include  admin- 
istration, program  planning, 
summer  camp,  guest  rela- 
tions, facility  maintenance, 
food  service  planning,  devel- 
opment, staff  and  volunteer 
coordination.  Prior  related  ex- 
perience desired.  Application 
deadline:  May  31.  Contact 
Jerry  Friesen,  34310  Kamph 
Dr.  N.E.,  Albany,  OR  97321; 
phone  503  928-1865. 
Development  and  fundraising, 
Rosthern  (Man.)  Junior  Col- 
lege. Effective  public  commu- 
nication skills  required.  Ap- 
plicant should  have  initiative 
and  be  able  to  travel  in  Al- 
berta and  Saskatchewan. 
Competence  in  computer  work 
and  experience  in  constitu- 
ency and  financial  work  will 
be  an  asset.  Send  resume  to 
principal  Erwin  Tiessen,  RJC. 
Rosthern,  SK  SOK  3R0;  phone 
306  232-4222. 
Development  director,  Hinkle- 
town  Mennonite  School,  Eph- 
rata,  Pa.  Person  should  have 
knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  techniques  of  develop- 
ment, including  organization, 
management,  personal  financ- 
es, and  marketing.  Bachelor's 
degree  or  equivalent  in  expe- 
rience required.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact  the  school 
at  272  Wanner  Rd.,  Ephrata, 
PA  17522-9314;  phone  717 
354-6705. 
Elementary  teachers,  Kraybill 
Mennonite  School,  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.  Needed  for  1995-96  are  a 
fourth-grade  teacher  and  a 
part-time  Resource  Room 
teacher  (remedial  reading  and 
math).  For  an  application, 
contact  administrator  John 
Weber,  598  Kraybill  Church 
Rd.,  Mount  Joy,  PA  17552; 
phone  717  653-5236. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Chambersburg,  Pa.:  Richard 
and  Louise  Hunsecker,  Dawn 
Lehman,  and  Richard  and  In- 
grid  Metzler. 

Hernley,  Manheim,  Pa.:  Joey 
Landis,  Deborah  Landis, 
Chad  E.  Hurst,  Dwayne  L. 
White,  Shawn  Weaver,  and 
Shannon  Weaver. 

Landisville,  Pa.:  Ben  Brubak- 
er,  Bertha  Brubaker,  Andrew 
Flores,  Miriam  Flores,  Flo- 
rence Horning,  Shawn  Mc- 
Grew,  Whitney  McGrew,  Rod- 
ney Nafziger,  Miriam  Naf- 
ziger,  and  Kelly  Peters. 

Wilmot,  Baden,  Ont.:  Mike 
Fewkes,  Lia  Fewkes,  Merv 
Scheerer,  and  Florence 
Scheerer. 


BIRTHS 


Beechy,  Michelle  Nisley  and 
Floyd,  Millersburg,  Ind., 
Quentin  Scott  (third  child), 
Feb.  22. 

Bomberger,  Kathy  Hurst  and 
Rob,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Hannah 
Elizabeth  (first  child),  Feb.  19. 


Fajardo,  Robin  Arnett  and  Eli- 
gio,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Olivia 
Isabella  (second  child),  Feb. 
12. 

Fox,  Jill  Martin  and  Steven, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Heather  Gabrielle 
(second  child),  Feb.  23. 

Frey,  Charlene  and  Larry, 
Fayetteville,  Pa.,  Krista 
Nicole  (third  child),  Feb.  16. 

Friesen,  Janelle  Miller  and 
Jon,  West  Lafayette,  Ind., 
Joelle  Nicole  (first  child),  Dec. 
27. 

Gallucci,  Mary  Lou  Schmitt 
and  Jim,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Michael  Anthony  (first  child), 
March  2. 

Gisel,  Mary  Barber  and  Ned, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Jen  Alynn 
(third  child),  born  July  15, 
1989,  adopted  Feb.  17,  1995. 

Good,  Cheryl  Hurst  and  Gary 
L.,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  Christo- 
pher Richard  (second  child), 
Feb.  28. 

Hankins,  Renee  Scarpone  and 
Richard,  Goodville,  Pa.,  Per- 
cella  (sixth  child),  Feb.  25. 

Hertzler,  Kathy  Weaver  and 
Randy,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  James 
Ian  (first  child),  Feb.  28. 

Keller,  Betty  and  David,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Pa.,  Austin  Michael 
(fourth  child),  Feb.  10. 


Kreider,  Heidi  Regier  and 
David,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Mark 
Regier  (second  child),  Feb.  26. 

Layman,  Deb  Rissler  and  Ken, 
Riverside,  Iowa,  Jonathan 
Michael  (second  child),  Feb.  17. 

Longenecker,  Danielle  Moyer 
and  Nelson,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  David  Lynn  (second 
child),  March  1. 

Mirarchi,  Janelle  Rittenhouse 
and  Dante,  Quakertown,  Pa., 
Taylor  Nicole  (first  child), 
Feb.  20. 

Rude,  Roxie  Hayduk  and  Dane, 
Tofield,  Alta.,  Jasmin  Blaise 
(fifth  child),  Feb.  12. 

Wheeler,  Donita  Shaum  and 
Robert,  Bristol,  Ind.,  Paige 
Erin  (second  child),  Feb.  26. 


MARRIAGES 


Bender-Temple:  Jonathan 
Bender,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
(First),  and  Karen  Temple, 
Cambridge,  Ont.  (Presbyte- 
rian), Aug.  6,  by  Brice  Balmer. 

Hoover-Kehl:  Heather  Hoover, 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.  (First), 
and  Roger  Kehl,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.  (First),  Nov.  5,  by 
Rudy  Baergen. 


Retiring  bishop  hon- 
ored. Shirati,  Tanzania 
(EMM)— Under  a  large 
spreading  tree  on  Katuru 
Hill  here,  hundreds  of 
friends  and  associates  of 
Bishop  Zedekiah  Kisare 
gathered  Feb.  16  to  honor 
him  for  his  50  years  of 
faithful  service  to  the 
Tanzania  Mennonite 
Church.  Sixty-one  years 
before,  Elam  Stauffer, 
first  Mennonite  mission- 
ary to  the  region,  sat 
under  the  same  tree  and 
hired  the  shy  young  Luo 
man  to  help  construct  the 
Shirati  station. 

Former  president  of 
Tanzania,  Julius  Ny- 
erere,  attended  the  cele- 
bration. Kisare  recalled  a 

time  when  Nyerere  had  asked  him  to  pray  for  rain.  Rain  came  the  following  day,  saving 
the  parched  crops  in  the  president's  fields. 

Former  co-workers  reminisced  about  their  days  of  working  with  Kisare.  Elisha  Meso 
spoke  of  how  Kisare  loved  nature.  As  they  traveled  together  in  church  work  Kisare  would 
say,  "This  is  a  beautiful  spot.  I'd  love  to  build  here."  Kisare  also  loved  cattle,  but  evange- 
lism work  was  his  first  love.  "When  he  saw  people  being  saved,  he'd  forget  the  cattle!" 
Meso  said. 

Here,  Kisare  (left)  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  are  congratulated  by  Bishop  Naftali  Birai 
(right),  of  the  North  Mara  Diocese,  and  other  Tanzanian  church  leaders. 
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Neer-Yoder:  Paul  E.  Neer, 
Belleville,  Pa.  (Allensville), 
and  Angela  Lynn  Yoder, 
Belleville,  Pa.  (Maple  Grove), 
Feb.  11,  by  George  Brunk  II 
and  Ivan  Yoder. 


DEATHS 


Alma,  Martha  Bertha  Bott- 
ner,  87,  Holt,  Mich.  Born: 
Feb.  24,  1907,  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, to  Edmund  and  Bertha 
Wasserman  Bottner.  Died: 
Feb.  20,  1995,  Holt,  Mich., 
from  Alzheimer's  disease. 
Survivors — husband:  Jan 
Alma;  daughter:  Louise  M. 
Alma  Lind;  3  grandchildren. 
Congregational  membership: 
Michigan  State  Univ.  Menno- 
nite  Fellowship.  Funeral:  Feb. 
25,  Holt,  Mich.,  by  Jim  Miller 
and  David  Haarer.  Cremated. 

Amstutz,  Milton  H.,  72, 
Kidron,  Ohio.  Born:  Feb.  12, 
1923,  Kidron,  Ohio,  to  Gideon 
and  Caroline  Amstutz.  Died: 
Feb.  24, 1995,  Kidron,  Ohio,  of 
a  heart  attack.  Survivors — 
children:  Charles,  Eugene; 
brother  and  sisters:  Willis, 
Pauline,  Edith;  2  grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Lina  M. 
Steiner  Amstutz  (wife)  and 
Michael  (son).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Feb.  28,  Kidron  Men- 
nonite  Church,  by  Herman 
Myers  and  Richard  Ross. 

Baker,  Richard,  69,  Ambler, 
Pa.  Born:  July  4,  1925,  North 
Wales,  Pa.,  to  Marshall  and 
Daisy  Lee  Baker.  Died:  Feb.  9, 
1995,  Ambler,  Pa.,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — wife:  Helen  Rose 
Baker;  daughter:  Sandra 
Baker  Lee;  stepson:  Kenneth 
Charles  Carter;  brother  and 
sisters:  Lewis,  Laura  Braxton, 
Lillian  Lewis;  2  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  Feb.  13,  Am- 
bler Mennonite  Church,  by 
Joe  M.  Haines.  Burial:  George 
Washington  Memorial  Park 
and  Mausoleum. 

Blank,  Estella  N.  Stoudt,  88, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Born:  Nov.  12, 
1906,  Souderton,  Pa.,  to 
Henry  and  Magdalene  Nice 
Stoudt.  Died:  Feb.  24,  1995, 
Sellersville,  Pa.  Survivors — 
children:  Timothy,  Margaret 
Moyer,  Betty  Landis,  Alverda 
Kolb,  Grace  Haberle;  brothers 
and  sister:  Jake  N.  and  Paul 
N.  Stoudt,  Alverda  Moore;  23 
grandchildren,  42  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Harvey  M.  Blank,  Sr. 
(husband)  and  Harvey  (son). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Feb.  27, 
Franconia  Mennonite  Church, 
by  John  M.  Ehst,  Steven  E. 
Landis,  and  Floyd  M.  Hack- 
man. 


Ditzler,  Annie  Borry,  90, 

Lititz,  Pa.  Born:  July  20, 
1904,  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
to  Thomas  and  Annie  Leisey 
Borry.  Died:  Jan.  31,  1995, 
Lititz,  Pa.  Survivors — one 
grandchild.  Predeceased  by: 
William  W.  Ditzler  (husband), 
and  Elwood  (son).  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Lititz 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Feb.  4,  East  Bethany  Chapel, 
Landis  Homes,  by  Donald  W. 
Good  and  Dennis  Ernest.  Bur- 
ial: Hess  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Erb,  Sevilla,  89,  Hartville, 
Ohio.  Born:  Aug.  11,  1905, 
Holmes  County,  Ohio.  Died: 
Feb.  24,  1995,  Walnut  Creek, 
Ohio.  Survivors — children: 
John,  Wayne,  Ellis,  Daniel, 
Jr.,  Larry,  William,  Zelda 
Eisenberger,  Arlene  Hostet- 
ler,  Sarah  Broadwater,  De- 
lores  Manko,  Mary  Wittmer; 
37  grandchildren,  71  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Daniel  P.  Erb  (husband). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Feb.  28, 
Hartville  Mennonite  Church, 
by  David  Hall  and  Henry 
Shrock. 

Erb,  Vera  Gingerich,  87, 

Lowville,  N.Y.  Born:  Jan.  2, 
1908,  Baden,  Ont.,  to  Jacob 
and  Lydia  Lehman  Gingerich. 
Died:  Feb.  19,  1995,  Lowville, 
N.Y.  Survivors — children: 
Elton  E.,  Kenneth  R.,  Edna 
LeCleve;  brother  and  sisters: 
Andrew  Gingerich,  Esther 
Schrag,  Irene  Moshier;  12 
grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild. Predeceased  by: 
Eli  B.  Erb  (husband)  and 
Helen  (infant  daughter).  Fu- 
neral: Feb.  24,  Lowville  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Evan  Zehr 
and  Milton  Zehr.  Burial:  Con- 
servative Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Gross,  Wayne  Paul,  76,  Con- 
gerville,  111.  Born:  July  16, 
1918,  Pauline,  Neb.,  to  Isaac 
and  Elizabeth  Schiffler  Gross. 
Died:  Feb.  17,  1995,  Peoria, 
111.  Survivors — wife:  Ada 
Hostetler  Gross;  children: 
John,  Marjorie,  LuAnne 
Ramer;  sisters:  Timna  Kinds- 
fater,  Lois  Zoss;  7  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  Feb.  21,  Con- 
gerville  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Dennis  Kennell  and  Arthur 
Simpson.  Burial:  Harmony 
Cemetery. 

Henning,  Warren  Rosen- 
berger,  89,  Souderton,  Pa. 
Born:  June  25,  1905,  Lans- 
dale,  Pa.,  to  Andrew  Krupp 
and  Katie  Rosenberger  Hen- 
ning. Died:  Feb.  22,  1995, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  of  pneumo- 
nia. Survivors — children: 
Gladys  C.  Alderfer,  Robert  C, 
Eleanor  C.  Moyer,  Carol  Mae 


Henning-Franczyk;  sister: 
Hannah  Landis;  13  grandchil- 
dren, 4  stepgreat-grandehil- 
dren.  Predeceased  by:  Ella 
Mae  Clemens  Henning  (wife). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Feb.  27, 
Plains  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Richard  J.  Lichty  and  Daniel 
W.  Lapp. 

Landis,  Marjorie  M.  Rohrer, 
84.  Born:  March  6,  1910, 
Wadsworth,  Ohio,  to  Clayton 
and  Martha  Knopp  Rohrer. 
Died:  Feb.  24,  1995,  Rittman, 
Ohio.  Survivors — husband: 
Clarence  Landis;  sons:  Ver- 
non, Ralph,  Donald,  Ray- 
mond, James;  brothers  and 
sister:  Ivan  and  Maynard 
Rohrer,  Ruth  Mumaw.  Funer- 
al: Feb.  28,  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Leonard  D.  Her- 
shey.  Burial:  Hillcrest  Memo- 
rial Gardens. 

Miller,  Julia  May  Salisbury, 
64,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Born:  Feb. 
15,  1931,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  to 
Frank  and  Marie  C.  Allen  Sal- 
isbury. Died:  Feb.  22,  1995, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Faith 
Navarro,  Hope,  Marti,  Brian, 
Kevin,  Stephen,  Dennis; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Jack, 
Dale,  and  Robert  Salisbury; 
Geneva  Davenport,  Velma 
Morin,  Marilyn  Frame,  Marti 
Salisbury;  1 1  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Arlow  O.  "Bud" 
Miller  (husband).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Feb.  25,  Pleasant  View 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Ron 
Diener. 

Myers,  Dorothy  Oberholtzer, 

80,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.  Born: 
Dec.  4,  1914,  Conewago  Twp., 
Pa.,  to  Christian  D.  and 
Bertha  Haldeman  Ober- 
holtzer. Died:  Dec.  10,  1994, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  Survivors — 
husband:  Lloyd  C.  Myers; 
children:  L.  Raymond,  Jane  L. 
Hooley;  brother  and  sister: 
Glenn  and  Grace  H.  Ober- 
holtzer; 3  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Dec.  14,  Ris- 
ser's  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Gerald  Heistand,  Donald 
Pickell,  and  Ralph  Ginder. 
Oswald,  Dorothy  Egli,  71, 
Manson,  Iowa.  Born:  Aug.  12, 
1923,  Manson,  Iowa,  to  John 
and  Ella  Zehr  Egli.  Died:  Feb. 
15,  1995,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  of 
congestive  heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Paul  E.  Os- 
wald; children:  Jane  E.  Duff, 
Paula  S.  McClave,  Laurie  L., 
Neil  E.,  Brian  S.;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Merle  and  Norm  Egli, 
Lois  Showers,  Judy  Dana;  10 
grandchildren,  3  great-grand- 
children, 3  stepgrandchildren, 
4  stepgreat-grandchildren. 
Funeral:  Feb.  21,  Manson 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Curt 


Kuhns.  Burial:  Rosen  ill  Cem- 
etery. 

Reeb,  Eva  Yeackley,  'M,  Mil 

ford,  Neb.  Horn:  Oct.  15,  1901, 
Milford,  Neb.,  to  .Joseph  and 
Fannie  Yordy  Yeackley.  Died: 
Feb.  22,  1995,  Milford,  Neb. 
Survivors — stepdaughter: 
Lela  Miller;  sister:  Emma 
Roth;  12  stepgrandchildren, 
20  stepgreat-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Fred  Reeb 
(husband),  Aldene  Troyer, 
Delia  Beckler,  and  Lorene 
Lauber  (stepdaughters).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Feb.  24, 
East  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church,  by  William  Saltzman 
and  Lloyd  Gingerich. 
Wenger,  Oliver  Royo,  92,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Born:  Feb.  2, 
1903,  Rockingham  County, 
Va.,  to  Daniel  P.  and  Emma  F. 
Heatwole  Wenger.  Died:  Feb. 
20,  1995,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Survivors — children:  Sheldon 
L.,  Helen  F.  Layman,  Dorothy 
S.  Bellanca;  sisters:  Edna, 
Oma  Bowman;  10  grandchil- 
dren, 13  great-grandchildren, 
one  great-great-grandchild. 
Predeceased  by:  Goldie  Fern 
Heatwole  Wenger  (wife).  Fu- 
neral: Feb.  22,  Virginia  Men- 
nonite Retirement  Center  Au- 
ditorium, by  Joseph  and  Edith 
Shenk,  and  Daniel  and  Cath- 
erine Longenecker.  Burial: 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 
Yoder,  Jacob  LaVerne,  54, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  Born:  Sept.  28, 
1940,  Fairview,  Mich.,  to 
Jacob  and  Mary  Yoder.  Died: 
Feb.  14,  1995,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
of  cancer.  Survivors — wife: 
Leona  Martin  Yoder;  daugh- 
ters: Lucinda  F.  Hostetler, 
Michele  R.  Mills,  Carrie  L. 
Clark,  Sherrie  L.  Miller;  sib- 
lings: Ray  E.,  Dwayne  D., 
Marlin  J.,  Marlene  F.  Miley;  5 
grandchildren.  Funeral:  Feb. 
17,  Bahia  Vista  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Gerald  Mininger 
and  A.  Don  Augsburger.  Bur- 
ial: Sarasota  Memorial  Park. 
Yoder,  Oscar  S.,  77,  Topeka. 
Ind.  Born:  Jan.  18,  1918,  La- 
Grange   County,   Ind.,  to 
Samuel  and  Nancy  Weirich 
Yoder.  Died:  Feb.  22,  1995, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Survivors — 
wife:  Esther  Hooley  Yoder; 
children:  Donna  Stutzman, 
Mabel  Classen,  Linda  Freed, 
Craig;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Raymond,  Harley,  Truman, 
William,  Edna  Boiling,  Goldie 
Nuet;  13  grandchildren,  10 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Beatrice  Miller 
Yoder  (first  wife).  Funeral: 
Feb.  25,  Emma  Mennonite 
Church,  by  John  F.  Murray, 
Larry  Burns,  and  Etril  Lein- 
bach.  Burial:  Shore  Cemetery. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Lord,  have  mercy;  Christ,  have  mercy 


These  days  it's  difficult  to  know  how  to  pray. 
Particularly  how  to  pray  about  what's  happen- 
ing in  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

In  their  articles  in  this  issue,  both  writers 
document  well  what  this  world  is  like.  Between 
them  they  list  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  places 
where  violence  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Nor  are  we  immune  in  North  America.  The 
puddles  of  blood  and  terrified  screams  of  a  man 
being  beaten  to  death  that  Arthur  Paul  Boers 
notes  have  increasing  potential  to  jump  from 
our  television  screens  into  our  realities.  For,  as 
James  M.  Lapp  notes,  quoting  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  "Scarcity,  crime,  overpopulation,  tri- 
balism, and  disease  are  rapidly  destroying  the 
social  fabric  of  our  planet." 

How  should  Christians  pray  about  all  this? 
One  possible  answer  comes  from  the  book  of 
Daniel.  This  prophet  of  God  also  lived  in  tumul- 
tuous times,  years  every  bit  as  unsettled  as 
ours.  The  children  of  Israel  were  in  forced  exile. 
In  his  lifetime,  Daniel  witnessed  the  rise  and 
fall  of  at  least  three  political  regimes,  all  of 
which  tested  God's  followers  severely.  These 
were  days  of  arbitrary  laws,  cruel  and  deadly 
punishments,  and  weird  ideologies. 

Through  it  all,  Daniel,  a  man  of  God,  prayed 
devotedly.  Three  times  a  day  he  went  to  an 
upper  room  and  talked  with  God — openly  and 
publicly.  For  his  efforts  he  became  the  hero  of 
the  "lion's  den"  story  we  have  heard  repeatedly 
from  our  first  days  in  Sunday  school. 

Today  I  find  what  Daniel  prayed  about  as  in- 
triguing as  the  fact  that  he  prayed  to  Jehovah 
when  doing  so  was  illegal.  When  the  conspira- 
tors against  him  broke  into  his  private  room, 
they  found  Daniel  "praying  and  seeking  mercy 
before  his  God"  (Dan.  6:11,  NRSV). 

This  request  for  mercy  is  also  the  theme  of 
Daniel's  prayer  on  behalf  of  his  people  (Dan. 
9:4b- 19).  Here  Daniel  acknowledges  the  sins  of 
the  people  at  least  a  dozen  times.  He  asks  God 
for  forgiveness  and  mercy  five  times. 

This  in  the  face  of  disintegration  all  around. 
Daniel's  first  prayers  were  not  for  those  "out 
there,"  but  his  intense  supplications  were  for 
those  he  knew  best.  Was  this  because  he  recog- 
nized in  them  the  seeds  of  sin  that  could  result 
in  the  evils  of  the  surrounding  culture? 

Daniel's  approach  to  prayer  is  an  example  for 
North  American  Christians.  It  is  a  most  appro- 


priate one  for  Mennonites,  who  consider  our- 
selves a  people  of  peace  in  a  violent  world.  As 
Paul  Lederach  notes  in  his  comments  on  Daniel 
in  the  Believers  Church  Commentary  series 
(Herald  Press,  1994):  "The  stories  of  Daniel  and 
his  friends  illustrate  meekness,  peacemaking, 
and  nonviolence."  Lederach  also  says  Daniel 
shows  us  that  "faithfulness  is  most  effectively 
maintained  in  the  context  of  a  humble,  nonvio- 
lent, prayerful  community." 

So  how  should  Mennonites  pray  about  the 
world  today?  Following  Daniel's  example, 
we  might  first  ask  for  mercy  for  ourselves: 

•  For  our  selfishness.  North  Americans 
continue  to  be  rich  because  others  are  poor.  We 
relate  too  well  to  the  pajama-clad  man  in  a 
Christianity  Today  cartoon,  who,  kneeling  be- 
side his  bed,  prayed,  "And  may  we  continue  to 
be  worthy  of  consuming  a  disportionate  share  of 
this  planet's  resources."  Lord,  have  mercy. 

•  For  our  complicity.  We  live  in  a  culture 
that  not  only  practices  but  even  encourages 
greed,  racism,  prejudice,  sexism,  and  oppres- 
sion. Our  inability  to  know  how  to  address 
these  often  leads  us  to  silence— which  in  itself 
can  condone  the  evil.  Often,  we  too  are  greedy, 
racist,  prejudiced  .  .  .  without  even  knowing  it. 
Christ,  have  mercy. 

•  For  our  lack  of  faith.  It  is  most  difficult 
for  Christians  to  wait  for  God,  particularly  for 
God's  solutions  to  the  problems  of  a  mixed-up 
world.  We  are  tempted  to  run  ahead  and  try  to 
straighten  things  out  on  our  own.  Sometimes 
the  results  are  worse  than  the  original  prob- 
lems. Lord,  have  mercy. 

•  For  our  edginess.  When  things  become 
uncertain,  people  become  jittery.  That  seems 
especially  true  in  North  America  today,  in  both 
society  and  the  church.  Even  in  the  Mennonite 
church.  A  friend  wrote  recently:  "There  is  a  bit 
of  edginess  around  the  church  these  days. 
People  jump  a  little  sooner,  speak  a  little  more 
harshly,  express  mistrust  quicker.  I  think  a 
pinch  of  gentleness  could  serve  the  church  well 
these  days."  Christ,  have  mercy. 

May  we  also  end  our  prayers  as  did  Daniel: 
"We  do  not  present  our  supplication  before  you 
on  the  ground  of  our  righteousness,  but  on  the 
ground  of  your  great  mercies.  O  Lord,  hear;  O 
Lord,  forgive"  (Dan.  9:18b-19a).— jlp 
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Both  sides  in  today's  culture  wars  are  convinced 
they  are  in  the  minority.  Both  are  certain  the  tides 
of  history  are  against  them,  that  if  they  do  not  win 
the  battle,  their  righteous  cause  will  be  lost  forever. 
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What  is  so  great  about  diversity? 

Christian  peacemaking 
in  the  culture  wars 

We  have  before  us  an  opportunity  to 
model  to  the  world  that  it  is  possible  to 
be  clearly  committed  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
respectfully  open  to  those  who  disagree. 


Fifty  years  from  now  a  historian  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  combing  through  the 
archives  from  the  1990s,  will  undoubted- 
ly discover  numerous  official  documents  calling 
for  "integration,"  "cooperation,"  and  the  "cele- 
bration of  diversity."  Yet,  on  closer  inspection, 
the  same  historian  may  well  label  the  1990s 
one  of  the  church's  most  divisive  decades. 

Increasingly,  it  seems,  the  many  visible  and 
angry  debates  within  the  larger  society— de- 
bates over  such  issues  as  individual  rights, 
freedom  of  speech,  sexual  expression,  gender 
equality,  and  the  nature  of  authority— have 
spilled  over  into  our  homes,  our  colleges,  and 
our  churches. 

As  the  struggle  for  truth  becomes  more  and 
more  polemical,  haunting  questions  loom  on 
the  horizon:  Can  one  be  a  Christian  and,  at  the 
same  time,  make  a  case  for  diversity?  Can  one 
have  deep  convictions  about  truth  and  still 
actively  and  joyfully  participate  in  a  communi- 
ty of  people  who  may  not  share  all  of  those  con- 
victions? Can  one  genuinely  affirm  diversity 


by 

John 
D.  Roth 


The  Christian  faith  calls  us  to  respect 
those  who  differ  from  us,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  fact  that  God  loved  us 
while  we  were  still  enemies  of  our  God. 


without  slipping  into  a  kind  of  free-for-all  rela- 
tivism, whose  only  deeply  held  belief  is  that  we 
should  affirm  diversity? 

Recently,  in  a  widely  acclaimed  book  entitled 
Culture  Wars  (Basic,  1992),  sociologist  James 
Davison  Hunter  has  offered  some  intriguing 
and  troubling  insights  into  the  nature  of  the 
debate. 

Forty  years  ago,  Hunter  argues,  most  Ameri- 
cans identified  themselves  primarily  in  denom- 
inational or  religious  terms,  vying  for  cultural 
power  as  Jews,  Catholics,  Protestants.  Today, 
however,  denominational  identity  has  become 
largely  irrevelant.  Instead,  battle  lines  in  the 
public  arena  form  around  specific,  highly 
charged  issues  like  homosexuality,  abortion, 
and  prayer  in  public  schools.  And  Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Jewish  advocates  at  either  pole  of 
the  debate  have  more  in  common  with  each 
other  than  they  do  with  members  of  their  own 
religious  tradition  who  argue  the  other  side  of 
the  issue. 

Despite  all  the  high-minded  rhetoric  of  "mul- 
ticulturalism"  and  "traditional  values,"  Hunter 
argues  that  the  struggle  in  American  society 
today  is  really  over  cultural  and  political  pow- 
er. It  is  a  struggle  over  the  right  to  interpret 
society's  most  basic  identity:  its  collective  myths, 
its  symbols,  and  its  basic  institutions  like  fami- 
ly, work,  school,  and  politics. 

Because  the  struggle  is  over  power  and  be- 
cause it  runs  so  deeply,  Hunter  claims  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  nothing  less  than  a  "culture 
war."  Ironically,  both  sides  of  the  culture  war 
are  convinced  that  they  are  in  the  minority. 
Both  sides  are  certain  that  the  tides  of  history 
are  moving  against  them  and  that  the  final 
battles  are  now  taking  shape.  If  these  battles 


In  today's  reli- 
gious debates, 
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the  belief  scale 
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are  not  won,  their  righteous  cause  will  be  lost 
forever. 

As  I  read  the  book,  I  was  struck  by  how  much 
of  Hunter's  description  of  the  culture  at  large 
seemed  to  fit  battles  currently  unfolding  within 
the  Mennonite  church. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  a  lot  of  noncombatants 
in  our  smaller  version  of  the  culture  war;  a  lot 
of  people  are  happy  simply  to  stay  under  cover 
on  the  sidelines,  watching  and  waiting  to  see 
how  the  battles  will  end.  But  unfortunately,  the 
issues  at  stake  are  not  likely  to  go  away  quiet- 
ly, and  the  battles  are  not  going  to  be  ending 
soon. 

Instead,  our  church  colleges  and  local  con- 
gregations will  continue  to  face  enormous  pres- 
sure to  accept  the  terms  of  the  debate  as  they 
are  defined  in  the  public  arena,  to  draw  our 
lines  in  the  sand,  and  to  become  mutually  exas- 
perated at  each  other's  blindness  and  arro- 
gance. 

Yet  I  think  it  would  be  a  tragedy, 
especially  on  our  college  campuses,  if  we 
would  allow  ourselves  to  retreat  into  the 
safety  of  formulas  on  these  issues.  A  Christian 
liberal  arts  college  should  be  precisely  the 
arena  where  differences  can  be  aired,  tested, 
and  refined  in  civil,  respectful  conversation,  all 
within  the  framework  of  Christian  faith  and 
the  particular  heritage  of  the  Mennonite 
church.  What  a  tremendous  gift  it  would  be  to 
the  church — and  even  to  society  in  general — if 
we  could  draw  on  the  deepest  strengths  of  our 
own  religious  tradition  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
culture  war,  offer  a  creative,  confident,  and 
distinctive  voice  for  peace. 

Christian  peacemaking  in  the  culture  wars 
will  not  be  easy;  but  peacemaking  has  never 
been  easy.  I  would  suggest  three  essential 
ingredients  for  Christian  peacemaking  in  the 
culture  war  happening  around  us  today. 

1.  Christian  peacemakers  in  the  culture 
war  will  begin  their  task  with  renewed 
clarity  about  their  commitment  to  Christ. 
This  admonition  might  strike  some  people  as 
an  odd  beginning  point — as  more  of  an  obstacle 
than  a  solution.  We  sometimes  have  assumed 
that  in  order  to  be  genuinely  open  to  other 
cultures  or  ways  of  thinking,  you  first  have  to 
rid  yourself  of  your  own  convictions  and  com- 
mitments. 

At  best  this  assumption  is  naive:  absolute 
"openness"  simply  does  not  exist.  At  worst,  the 
assumption  is  dangerous  because  it  avoids  the 
task  of  discernment;  if  you  believe  nothing,  you 
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will  potentially  believe  everything,  even  the 
siren  songs  of  national  socialism  or  racial  su- 
premacy. 

In  themselves,  convictions  about  truth  are 
not  the  enemy  of  diversity  or  open-mindedness. 
Indeed,  a  genuine  encounter  with  another  per- 
spective often  happens  only  when  convictions 
are  deeply  held  and  openly  expressed. 

Moreover,  despite  its  many  historical  short- 
comings, Christian  faith  calls  us  to  respect 
those  who  differ  from  us,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  fact  that  God  loved  us  while  we  were 
still  enemies  of  God— foreigners  and  strangers 
who,  by  our  own  merits,  did  not  deserve  to  be 
loved. 

At  its  most  profound  level,  we  celebrate  di- 
versity, not  because  it  happens  to  be  the  latest 
fad,  but  because  we  worship  a  God  whose  deep- 
est nature  ultimately  transcends  our  finitude 
and  our  cultural  representations.  We  celebrate 
diversity  because  we  follow  a  Master  whose 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  has  bridged  the  old 
boundaries  between  Jew  and  Greek,  male  and 
female:  because  in  Jesus  Christ  there  is  no 
East  or  West.  We  celebrate  diversity  because 
we  have  a  long — often  painful — religious  tradi- 
tion of  being  "pilgrims  and  strangers":  a  people 
who  have  no  permanent  city  to  call  their  own. 

2.  Christian  peacemaking  in  the  culture 
war  will  also  require  a  renewed  commit- 
ment to  compassion.  Compassion  is  really  an 
elaboration  on  Christian  commitment.  But  it 
offers  a  necessary  balance  to  the  call  for  clear 
convictions.  If  we  are  to  be  peacemakers  in  the 
culture  war,  we  must  express  our  convictions 
with  a  spirit  of  genuine  compassion. 

There  is  an  old  story  in  the  Jewish  tradition 
of  a  teacher  who  met  daily  with  his  disciples. 
Every  day,  at  the  close  of  the  lesson,  the  disci- 
ples would  tell  the  teacher,  "Master,  we  love 
you."  One  day  the  rabbi  responded  by  saying, 
"Yes,  but  do  you  know  what  gives  me  pain?" 
The  students  replied,  "No,  master.  What  gives 
you  pain?"  This  same  conversation  was  repeat- 
ed over  and  over  again. 

Finally,  one  student  had  courage  to  ask, 
"What  are  you  trying  to  say?  For  months  we 
tell  you  we  love  you,  and  you  respond  by  asking 
if  we  know  what  causes  you  pain."  The  rabbi 
turned  and  responded,  "My  son,  if  you  do  not 
know  what  gives  me  pain,  you  do  not  love  me." 

True  compassion  is  never  abstract;  compas- 
sion assumes  that  we  know  the  other  person, 
that  we  learn  to  know  the  enemy  or  stranger  in 
our  midst  deeply  enough  to  share  in  his  or  her 
suffering. 


But,  lest  I  be  misunderstood  here,  compas- 
sion does  not  mean  affirming  every  action  of 
another  person;  it  does  not  provide  an  excuse  to 
ignore  sin.  Indeed,  compassion  that  comes  from 
knowing  a  person  well  will  almost  certainly  in- 
volve some  sort  of  mutual  accountability. 

3.  Finally,  Christian  peacemakers  in  the 
culture  war  will  be  committed  to  genuine 
conversation.  So  often  we  are  used  to  thinking 
of  community  as  being  defined  by  boundaries  or 
by  shared  beliefs.  Beliefs  and  boundaries  are 
certainly  important.  But  there  is  an  additional 
expression  of  community  that  we  have  over- 
looked or  not  sufficiently  highlighted — commu- 
nity as  conversation. 

When  I  first  came  to  know  my  wife's  family  I 
was  shocked,  even  intimidated,  by  Sunday 
dinner  conversations.  Frequently  after  church 
this  family  of  eight  children — along  with  their 
spouses  and  a  score  of  nieces  and  nephews — 
would  gather  around  an  enormous  table  in  my 
mother-in-law's  kitchen.  All  of  us  would  eat 
more  than  we  needed,  and  then  the  volume  of 
the  conversation  would  slowly  rise. 

Everyone  had  an  opinion  on  every  conceiv- 
able topic.  And  they  almost  never  agreed  with 
each  other.  The  talk  was  not  always  edifying,  it 
was  not  always  rational,  and  it  was  not  always 
informed  by  the  facts.  Some  people  tended  to 
dominate  a  little  more  than  others.  But  even- 

Community  must  be  more  than 
beliefs  and  boundaries.  It  is 
also  conversation  together 
about  what  is  important  to  us. 

tually  everyone  got  a  voice  in,  and  everyone 
was  heard. 

Most  important,  however,  even  though  the 
disagreements  could  sometimes  become  very 
serious,  we  all  knew  that  our  relationships 
extended  beyond  the  dinner  table.  Underneath 
the  vocal  differences  on  the  surface  flowed  a 
deep  current  of  respect  and  trust  and  belong- 
ing, a  recognition  that  despite  our  differences 
everyone  was  still  part  of  the  family  and  that 
we  were  all  going  to  gather  around  the  table 
again  on  the  following  Sunday.  Disagreements 
and  differences  (of  which  there  were  plenty!) 
were  not  immediately  occasions  to  challenge 
one's  basic  membership  in  the  family.  (continued 

I  would  like  to  think  that  the  Miller  gather-       on  page  4) 
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(continued 
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ings  offer  one  image  for  the  family  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  the  culture  war.  To  be  part  of  a  Chris- 
tian community,  I  would  argue,  is  not  to  agree 
on  every  detail  but  rather  to  participate  vigor- 
ously in  an  ongoing  and  active  conversation 
about  the  central  questions  of  faith.  Anyone 
who  takes  the  questions  of  faith,  Scripture,  or 
following  Jesus  seriously  has  a  seat  at  the  table 
in  the  family  of  God. 

A  commitment  to  conversation  with  each 
other  is  more  than  merely  an  intellectual  exer- 
cise or  the  fun  of  debate.  At  its  best,  partici- 
pants in  the  conversation  are  all  seeking  to 
deepen  a  commitment  to  Christ.  We  engage  in 
conversation — with  conviction  and  compassion 
—in  the  confidence  that  it  will  lead  all  of  us 
closer  to  the  truth. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  contentious  issue 
in  the  church  today  than  that  of  homo- 
sexuality. The  temptation  is  very  strong 
to  define  the  issue  in  the  language  of  the 
culture  war.  One  side  is  inclined  to  say:  "If  we 
accept  homosexuality  in  the  church,  then  we 
have  opened  the  floodgates  of  sin  and  immoral 
behavior."  The  other  side  counters:  "The 
church's  refusal  to  accept  the  integrity  of  homo- 
sexual Christians  is  proof  of  its  intolerance,  its 
abuse  of  power,  and  its  irrelevance  to  the 
modern  world." 

No  sooner  is  the  topic  mentioned  than  blood 
pressures  start  to  rise,  muscles  tighten,  and 
voices  become  strident — on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Can  one  be  a  peacemaker  in  the 
battle  over  homosexuals'  status  in  the  church? 

With  some  trepidation,  I  offer  my  own  re- 
sponse, though  it  certainly  will  not  be  the  final 
word  on  the  subject! 

I  have  inclined  personally  toward  the  more 
conservative  or  traditional  position  on  this 
issue.  I  have  a  hard  time  seeing  homosexual 
relations  as  justified  in  Scripture.  I  cannot 
honestly  say  that  homosexual  relations  align 
with  my  understanding  of  God's  created  order 
or  with  God's  best  will  and  intention  for  human 
relations.  I  am  not  ready  to  tell  my  daughters 
as  they  grow  up,  "You  may  be  straight  or  you 
may  be  gay;  you  sort  it  out  and  we'll  go  from 
there."  It  is  not  a  point  of  indifference  to  me. 

Yet  I  must  also  recognize  that  there  are  still 
a  lot  of  open-ended  questions  which  remain  for 
me.  For  one,  I  wonder  why  this  particular  issue 
has  become  the  ultimate  standard  of  Christian 
faithfulness  for  so  many  congregations.  For 
many  of  us,  the  question  of  homosexuality  has 
assumed  tremendous  symbolic  significance  as 


the  primary  boundary  marker  against  the 
pressures  of  modernity  and  change  we  feel  all 
around  us. 

Yet  unlike  pacifism,  this  is  an  issue  that  di- 
rectly affects  only  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  our  membership,  and  it  demands  almost 
nothing  by  way  of  personal  sacrifice  of  those 
who  are  most  zealous  in  holding  a  firm  line. 

Moreover,  I  have  several  homosexual  friends 
who  are  deeply  committed  Christians,  who 
badly  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  church,  and  who 
want  to  continue  on  a  journey  of  Christian 
faithfulness  and  discipleship.  I  have  been  able 
to  openly  express  my  reservations  and  concerns 
with  these  friends,  but  I  am  not  ready  to  force 
them  out  of  the  church. 

Given  my  theology,  I  think  they're  wrong; 
they  think  I'm  wrong.  But  as  the  party  repre- 
senting most  of  the  power  in  the  church,  I'm 
ready  to  tolerate  dissent.  I'm  ready  to  say,  let's 
continue  the  conversation.  I  ask  my  gay  friends 
to  try  hard  to  understand  why  this  issue  is  so 
offensive  to  many;  but  I  am  also  committed  to 
listening  to  the  pain  they  have  experienced 
within  the  church. 

In  the  end,  I  believe  that  Christian  faith  and 
the  Mennonite  tradition  are  ultimately  bigger 
than  the  issue  of  homosexuality  and  our  par- 
ticular understanding  of  it.  Despite  what  we 
may  think,  the  church  is  not  going  to  stand  or 
fall  on  this  issue  alone. 

In  the  midst  of  the  culture  war,  let  our  col- 
leges and  congregations  become  islands  of 
Christian  civility.  We  have  before  us  an  op- 
portunity to  model  to  our  Christian  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  even  to  the  world,  that  it  is 
indeed  possible  to  be  clearly  committed  to 
Jesus  Christ  and,  at  the  same  time,  respectful- 
ly open  to  the  uncomfortable  voices  of  those 
who  disagree. 

Through  it  all,  let  us  take  to  heart  the  clear 
words  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians  (1:9-11):  "This 
is  my  prayer:  that  your  love  may  abound  more 
and  more  in  knowledge  and  depth  of  insight,  so 
that  you  may  be  able  to  discern  what  is  best 
and  may  be  pure  and  blameless  until  the  day  of 
Christ,  filled  with  the  fruit  of  righteousness 
that  comes  through  Jesus  Christ — to  the  glory 
and  praise  of  God." 

John  D.  Roth  is  associate  professor  of  history 
at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  and  a  member  of 
the  Berkey  Avenue  Mennonite  Fellowship. 
This  article  was  adapted  from  a  Feb.  20 
chapel  address  at  Goshen  College. 
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"You  are  always  with  me,  and 
all  that  is  mine  is  yours.  But  we 
had  to  celebrate  and  rejoice, 
because  this  brother  of  yours 
was  dead  and  has  come  to  life; 

he  was  lost  and  has  been 
found.  "—Luke  15:31b-32,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


Do  Mennoniles  Want  to  Send  a 
Message  to  Washington?  (Dec. 
20).  Why  is  it  that  to  show  com- 
passion to  poor  and  disenfranchised 
Americans,  we  must  send  more  and 
more  money  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment? Hasn't  the  government  proven 
that  it  does  not  manage  money  wisely 
or  efficiently? 

Jesus  did  not  rely  on  Caesar  to  help 
those  in  need.  He  took  on  the  responsi- 
bility himself  and  urged  others  to  do 
likewise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Jesus'  example 
encourages  people  (even  if  it  is  through 
a  church  or  a  nonprofit  organization)  to 
reach  out  to  the  needy  in  their  com- 
munities. Where  will  the  funds  come 
from  for  this?  I  believe  we  will  find 
that  charitable  contributions  increase 
as  federal  spending  and  taxes  are  cut, 
leaving  more  money  in  the  pockets  of 
every  American. 

Tracy  Meyers 

Souderton,  Pa. 

In  response  to  the  many  letters  about 
welfare  reform,  I  find  it's  much  eas- 
ier to  talk  about  people  on  welfare 
if  you  don't  know  any  of  them. 

I  fill  out  income  tax  returns  for  many 
people  who,  working  full  time,  earn 
between  $7,000  and  $12,000  annually. 
I  also  teach  school,  and  all  26  of  my 
students  qualify  for  free  lunch.  Nine- 
teen of  their  parents  work,  three  are 
disabled,  and  four  are  on  federal  assis- 
tance. Does  this  sound  like  laziness? 

Some  persons  on  welfare  lose  jobs 
because  they  have  no  reliable  car  to  get 
them  to  work.  Others  don't  have  health 
insurance  at  their  jobs  and  end  up  with 
medical  bills  higher  than  their  annual 
incomes.  Still  others  choose  to  marry, 
even  though  they  lose  Medicaid  bene- 
fits and  will  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  paying  the  doctor  bills  when  they 
have  children. 

Welfare  may  need  reform,  but  not  as 
much  as  we  need  to  be  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  our  minds.  Christians 
could  learn  a  lot  from  people  on  wel- 
fare. Mennonites,  who  are  proud  of  our 
simple  living  and  frugality,  could  have 
compassion  for  people  who  live  simply 
out  of  necessity. 

But  most  of  all,  we  need  to  put  a  face 
on  "those."  We  are  so  much  a  part  of 
the  middle  and  upper-middle  classes — 
and  separated  ourselves  from  the  poor 
so  much — that  we  just  don't  know 
what  we're  talking  about. 


We  need  to  learn  to  roach  across  the 
boundaries  of  class.  It's  a  journey  of 
unbelievable  riches. 

Carmen  Walker 

Macon,  Miss. 

As  a  longtime  reader  and  friend  of 
Gospel  Herald,  I'm  writing  not  to 
be  critical  but  to  air  some  con- 
cerns I  have  regarding  the  direction 
our  church  seems  to  be  heading. 

Recently  I've  noticed  some  very  stri- 
dent comments  in  "Readers  Say"  of  a 
political  nature  that  are  disturbing  to 
me.  I  know  it  is  dangerous  to  say,  but 
these  seem  to  be  coming  from  the  con- 
servative wing  of  the  church.  I  usually 
cannot  detect  any  compassion  in  the 
comments,  only  a  judgmental  attitude 
that  leaves  me  cold  and  angry. 

Whatever  else  we  have  allowed  in 
the  church,  the  most  divisive — and,  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  most  evil — is 
our  embracing  politics  and  calling  it 
Christian. 

When  we  Mennonites  didn't  vote,  we 
understood  politics  for  what  it  is:  part 
of  the  secular  world.  But  the  lines  sep- 
arating the  spiritual  and  the  secular 
are  increasingly  blurred.  I  feel  that  the 
mix  has  been  like  throwing  pure  oxy- 
gen on  a  raging  gasoline  fire. 

Political  agendas  have  no  place  in 
our  Anabaptist  churches.  There  may 
be  some  stands  we  take  that  have  poli- 
tical overtones,  such  as  Paul  Lederach 
wrote  about  in  Neither  to  the  Right 
Nor  to  the  Left  (Feb.  28).  But  those 
views  must  be  consistent  with  what 
Jesus  taught  us  in  the  Gospels. 
Vernon  D.  Yoder 
Goshen,  Ind. 

As  a  baby  boomer  working  in  a 
long-term,  overseas,  peace-relat- 
ed assignment  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  I  read  with  great 
interest  your  report  on  the  Cana  Ven- 
ture project,  Younger  Mennonites 
Give  Priority  to  Missions  at  Home 
.  .  .  (Jan.  24).  I  have  to  admit  that  its 
conclusions  leave  me  feeling  a  little  bit 
as  if  I  have  been  tried  by  a  jury  of  my 
peers  and  been  found,  if  not  exactly 
guilty,  at  least  woefully  misguided. 
Several  points  seem  to  me  to  require 
much  more  discussion. 

1 .  Respondents  favor  short-term 
mission  projects.  Why?  I  fully  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  short-term  assign- 
ments, Mennonite  work  in  Ireland 
having  been  well  served  by  a  series  of 
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outstanding  short-term  workers  from 
MBM  and  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. On  the  whole,  however,  I  think 
short-term  work  will  be  most  meaning- 
ful in  places  where  long-term  commit- 
ment, institutional  and  personal,  has 
established  the  right  context  and  will 
continue  afterward. 

When  I  examine  my  current  work 
opportunities,  I  find  they  derive  from  a 
gradually  developed  network  of  rela- 
tionships and  involvements  that  stretch 
back  over  fifteen  years.  I  simply  do  not 
see  where  short  cuts  would  have  been 
possible.  The  necessity  of  hanging 
around  to  establish  credibility  may  be 
especially  great  outside  North  Amer- 
ica, where  in  many  settings  workers 
must  overcome  a  perception  that  North 
Americans  are  quick-fix  artists  with  a 
collective  case  of  Attention  Deficit 
Disorder.  I  would  think,  however,  that 
in  any  mission  assignment  effective 
work  would  require  the  perseverance 
and  commitment  of  at  least  some  long- 
term  workers. 

2.  Ultimately  I  believe  that  all  mis- 
sion is  an  expression  of  the  same  im- 
pulse, so  that  mission  at  home  will 
spark  mission  abroad,  and  vice  versa. 
In  the  short  term,  however,  while  Cana 
Venture  respondents  are  not  asking  for 
less  international  mission  work,  the 
current  financial  reality  is  that  doing 
"more — much,  much  more — in  North 
America"  means  doing  much,  much 
less  abroad. 

The  home  /  away  balance  will  never 
be  easy;  there  is  no  simple  formula  for 
getting  it  right.  But  how  ironic  and 
tragic  if  Mennonites'  increasing  absorp- 
tion into  and  comfort  with  the  world 
were  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  diminish- 
ing commitment  to  global  mission! 

Mission  is  about  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  the  kingdom  is  global.  "Glo- 
bal" includes  next  door,  of  course.  But 
without  a  vision  shaped  by  a  living 
sense  of  the  breadth  of  God's  work 
around  the  world,  a  sense  which  is 
most  likely  to  come  from  corporate 
participation  in  that  work,  surely  local 
mission  will  eventually  suffer  also. 

3.  Respondents  want  MBM  to  elimi- 
nate international  peacemaking 
assignments  that  may  duplicate  MCC 
work;  presumably  MBM  would  concen- 
trate on  church  work.  While  it  is  appro- 
priate for  MBM  and  MCC  to  have  dis- 
tinctive emphases,  peace  and  church 
are  categories  too  complex  and  connect- 
ed to  be  handed  over  to  one  agency. 


For  many  years  my  MBM  assign- 
ment has  called  me  to  focus  on  Catho- 
lic /  Protestant  reconciliation  and 
church  renewal.  Any  attempt  to  sever 
peace  from  church  would  be  artificial 
and  counterproductive — people  with 
stereotyped  views  of  peace  workers 
find  me  surprisingly  churchy,  and  vice 
versa.  I  can  think  of  MCC  work— in  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  for  example — that 
neatly  mirrors  my  MBM  experience, 
and  I  expect  that  MBM  and  MCC  work 
will  always  and  inevitably  yield  such 
convergences. 

I'm  glad  Cana  Venture  articulated 
concerns  that  may  have  been  hidden 
until  now,  and  I  hope  its  findings  stim- 
ulate a  churchwide  discussion. 

Joseph  Liechty 

Dublin,  Ireland 

Thank  you  for  the  editorial,  God's 
Grace  in  a  7  Lb.,  15  Oz.  Pack- 
age (Feb.  14).  My  heart  was 
"strangely  warmed."  Cathleen  Hock- 
man  is  familiar  with  the  believer's 
struggle  that  in  the  winter  of  our  lives 
depression  shadows  our  minds. 

Those  of  us  who  wrestle  with  the 
niggling  pests  of  doubt  and  the  feeling, 
"It's  not  good  enough,"  need  to  be  as- 
sured again  and  again  that  God  loves 
us.  Thank  you. 
Moses  Slabaugh 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

We  applaud  the  guidelines 
outlined  in  How  to  Deter- 
mine Whether  Construction 
Will  Help  or  Hinder  the  Church's 
Mission  (Feb.  14).  Living  in  a  develop- 
ing country,  we  find  it  distressing  to 
observe  the  million-  and  multimillion- 
dollar  structures  being  erected  in  our 
increasingly  affluent  communities  in 
North  America — while  churchwide 
agencies  are  cutting  back  on 
international  kingdom-building  efforts. 
How  can  we  justify  this  lavish  outlay  of 
resources  for  ourselves  to  our  sisters 
and  brothers  in  the  third  world? 

A  further  guideline  for  churches  that 
are  contemplating  construction  might 
be  to  tithe  to  the  building  fund  to  help 
churches  in  the  third  world.  An  alter- 
native to  building  bigger  might  be 
"swarming" — a  deliberate  plant  of  new 
churches  in  unchurched  communities. 
Both  of  these  are  less  comfortable  and 
demand  more  of  a  congregation,  but 
they  seem  more  in  keeping  with  our 
church's  goals  for  mission. 


While  stateside  recently,  we  were 
moved  by  singing  number  one — "What 
Is  This  Place?"— in  Hymnal:  A  Worship 
Book  several  times  in  lovely  surround- 
ings. How  many  of  those  singers  ever 
met  in  a  house  with  an  earth  floor? 

Here  in  China,  people  regularly  wor- 
ship with  the  earth  or  bare  concrete  for 
the  floor.  And  we  are  moved  when 
singing  number  one  in  their  hymnal: 
"Holy,  Holy,  Holy." 

May  God  keep  reminding  us  of  our 
family  members  in  other  places. 

Everett  &  Margaret  Metzler 

Luoyang,  Henan 

People's  Republic  of  China 

I felt  like  weeping  when  I  read  the 
editorial,  How  Not  to  Get  Stuck 
in  Leviticus  (Feb.  21).  Is  this 
really  the  state  of  our  church?  Is  the 
Bible  really  so  difficult  to  understand? 

When  I  was  14, 1  read  comic  books, 
Mad  magazine,  and  little  else.  I  was 
flunking  in  school.  Then  Jesus  came 
into  my  life.  Reading  the  Bible  became 
more  than  a  casual  desire;  it  was  a 
consuming  hunger. 

I  started  reading  the  Bible  at  the 
beginning.  In  human  terms,  I  was  a 
poor  candidate  for  successful  Bible 
reading.  But  human  terms  don't  count. 
Light  poured  off  every  page  into  my 
dark  world  as  God  spoke  to  me  from 
every  book.  If  a  person  is  convinced 
that  God  speaks  from  the  Bible,  you 
can't  keep  that  person  away  from  it. 

I've  been  told  that  the  Mennonite 
church  has  a  high  percentage  of  college 
graduates  and  professional  people.  At 
the  same  time  I've  known  older  Men- 
nonites who  boast  little  formal  educa- 
tion but  who  know  the  Bible  well.  Is 
the  Bible  really  over  our  heads? 

I  would  suggest  that  something  else 
has  happened  to  our  Bible  reading.  We 
have  been  robbed  of  our  motivation. 

For  over  a  generation  our  church 
has  allowed  some  of  its  leaders  and 
academicians  to  teach  that  the  Bible  at 
its  best  is  a  human  book  with 
occasional  elements  of  inspiration.  In 
short,  they  have  taught  their  own 
disbelief:  that  the  Bible  is  contami- 
nated with  the  superstitions  and  prej- 
udices of  ancient  people.  That  it  is  un- 
reliable in  its  reporting  of  the  miracu- 
lous, flawed  in  its  teaching  about  the 
roles  of  men  and  women,  and  mistaken 
in  its  prohibition  of  homosexuality. 

After  30  or  40  years  of  such 
teaching,  is  it  any  wonder  that  few 
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bother  reading  it?  I  am  convinced  that 
the  day  a  man  or  woman  recognizes 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
is  the  day  he  or  she  will  start  reading 
them. 

Reuben  Sairs 

Mobile,  Ala. 

The  article  Neither  to  the  Right 
Nor  to  the  Left  (Feb.  28)  remind- 
ed me  of  a  question  a  non-Men- 
nonite  minister  friend  asked  me  on  the 
difference  between  a  conservative 
Christian  and  a  liberal  Christian. 

This  friend  asked:  "Is  the  conserva- 
tive Christian  one  who  says  we  must 
take  the  whole  Bible  literally,  except 
maybe  not  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount? 
And  the  liberal  Christian  one  who  says 
we  must  take  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  literally  but  questions  some  of 
the  other  stuff  in  the  Bible?" 

What  do  you  think?  Is  there  a  grain 
of  truth  in  that  statement? 
Jim  Bare 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Amen  to  Paul  Lederach's  Neither 
to  the  Right  Nor  to  the  Left 
(Feb.  28).  It  was  refreshing  to 
read  this  balanced  and  biblical  per- 
spective. Before  Christians  line  up  on 
either  side,  we  should  realize  that 
when  Jesus  comes  back,  he's  not 
coming  to  take  sides.  He's  coming  to 
take  over. 

Lindsey  Robinson 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Laughing  Our  Way  to  Humility 
(March  7)  correctly  speaks  of  hu- 
mor as  good  medicine — when  ap- 
plied discretely.  However,  there  needs 
to  be  at  least  one  cautionary  rule  in 
addition  to  the  five  the  author  gives. 

I  could  hardly  conceive  that  anyone 
would  make  jest  of  our  conscience 
against  military  assignments,  as  in 
The  Top  Unacknowledged  Reasons 
Why  Mennonites  Don't  Join  the 
Army  (March  7).  Clearly  these  writers 
never  faced  the  interrogation  of  a  war- 
time draft  board  or  rode  on  a  wartime 
train  to  hear  critical  questions  and  in- 
sulting comments. 

To  characterize  objection  to  military 
service  with  such  lighthearted  joking 
inevitably  scoffs  at  the  serious  claim 
that  many  of  us  made  for  exemption  to 
military  service.  Such  tongue-in-cheek 
comments  might  work  in  a  small 
group,  but  these  deep  beliefs  ought  not 


to  be  made  targets  of  jesting  in  an  of- 
ficial church  periodical. 

I  certainly  hope  that  a  future  draft 
board  does  not  have  this  article  on  file 
to  use  in  harassing  applicants  who 
have  deep  conscientious  reasons  for 
applying  for  exception  from  military 
conscription. 

Ernest  W.  Lehman 

Goshen,  Ind. 

I can't  help  but  think  that  in  organiz- 
ing a  merged  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  and  Mennonite 
Church  along  Canadian-U.S.  border 
lines,  we  would  be  like  generals 
refighting  the  last  war  or  politicians 
rehashing  the  last  election.  Such  a 
move  is  thinking  for  the  last  century, 
not  the  next.  While  Mennonite  money 
and  power  will  stay  in  North  America 
for  at  least  the  foreseeable  future, 
Mennonite  growth  is  coming  from 
other  continents. 

What  kind  of  relationship  would  a 
nationalized  North  American  Menno- 
nite Church  have  with  the  majority  of 
the  world's  Mennonites?  In  China, 
many  growing  churches  call  them- 
selves "post-denominational."  In 
Africa,  some  congregations  discuss 
dropping  the  names  "Brethren  in 
Christ"  and  "Mennonite"  in  favor  of 
"Anabaptist." 

Can  these  Christians,  who  are  so 
new  that  they  pay  more  attention  to 
theology  than  custom,  be  blamed  for 
not  being  able  to  understand — and 
even  see  as  petty — the  concerns  that 
have  so  long  divided  North  American 
Mennonites?  For  that  matter,  can't  the 
same  be  said  for  the  unchurched  in 
North  America,  those  whom  we  say  we 
are  trying  to  reach? 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  where 
new  Anabaptists  are  being  produced, 
national  boundaries  mean  much  less 


than  they  do  in  North  America.  Maybe 
we  can  learn  something  from  these 
people. 

Just  as  the  U.S.  and  Canada  are 
much  larger  than  Goshen,  Ind.,  or 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  so  the  world  is  much 
larger  than  the  United  States  or  Cana- 
da. Once  again,  we  need  to  ask  our- 
selves where  our  first  allegiance  lies — 
to  lines  drawn  on  the  earth  by 
humanity,  or  to  the  Creator  of  those 
who  drew  the  lines  and  that  upon 
which  the  lines  are  drawn? 

Wayne  Steffen 

Goshen,  Ind. 

The  Bible  teaches  that  God  made 
man  in  his  image.  So  what  are 
people  saying  when  they  claim 
God  made  them  homosexual? 

And  what's  new  about  being  born 
with  a  sinful,  fallen  nature?  Without  a 
doubt  individuals  with  a  homosexual 
orientation  have  an  inborn  compulsion 
most  of  us  know  nothing  about. 
However,  some  people  have  also  been 
born  with  a  compulsion  to  set  fires,  to 
abuse  children,  to  steal.  Must  we  also 
have  compassion  on  these  without 
criticizing  what  they  do? 

Bigger  than  the  problem  of  unnatu- 
ral sexual  desires  for  homosexuals  is 
the  problem  of  not  wanting  to  accept 
accountability.  Adam  had  the  same 
problem;  he  blamed  disobeying  God's 
command  on  "the  woman  you  gave 
me." 

Have  we  begun  to  believe  that  com- 
passion for  homosexuals  means  reject- 
ing what  the  Bible  teaches  on  the  sub- 
ject? May  I  suggest  that  homosexuals 
seek  forgiveness  and  cleansing  and 
power  for  victory  through  the  blood  of 
Jesus — just  like  the  rest  of  us  sinners 
must  do. 

Ruth  K.  Hobbs 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 
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Coming  home  at  Lent 


Recently  we  entertained  friends  spending 
vacation  time  on  the  West  Coast.  Their 
one  day  with  us  featured  typical  Pacific 
Northwest  winter  weather— rain!  Our  inclem- 
ent weather  activities  included  a  stop  at  the 
World  Forestry  Museum. 

As  we  sat  in  a  darkened  theater  hearing  about 
the  several  types  of  forests  around  the  world, 
tears  unexpectedly  came  to  my  eyes  when  the 
massive  screen  filled  with  colorful  pictures  of 
the  temperate  deciduous  forest.  My  home  in 
northern  New  York  State  vaunts  an  annual 
autumn  spectacle  of  glorious  color,  courtesy  of 
the  many  maples  and  other  deciduous  trees  in 
the  area.  The  pictures  in  that  museum  prompt- 
ed memories  of  home  and,  being  a  recent 
transplant  to  the  West  Coast,  triggered  feelings 
of  homesickness  already  close  to  the  surface. 

Of  all  our  memories,  those  of  home  are  per- 
haps the  most  powerful. 

The  longing  to  return  home  lies  at  the  heart 
of  Jesus'  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  in  Luke 
15:11-32.  The  younger  son  grew  tired  of  the 
obligations  and  restrictions  of  family  life;  he 
wanted  to  be  on  his  own.  Freedom  was  inviting, 
so  he  asked  for  what  was  coming  to  him. 

We  may  question  the  father's  wisdom  in  not 
providing  more  strict  guidelines  for  the  son's 
behavior.  The  son  was,  after  all,  showing  con- 
siderable disrespect  for  his  father  and  for  the 
entire  family.  The  son  wanted  to  live  as  though 
his  father  were  already  dead.  Taking  off  with 
his  inheritance  meant  that  his  share  could  not 
be  used  to  further  support  the  family  or  to 
generate  additional  assets. 

The  son's  freedom  led  him  first  to  a  life  of 
wanton  pleasure.  He  no  longer  had  to  answer  to 
anyone  and  apparently  he  did  whatever  he 
wanted.  He  probably  felt  in  control  of  his  des- 
tiny; running  away  from  home  seemed  to  be  a 
good  idea.  But  when  his  money  ran  out,  so  did 
his  illusions  about  freedom  and  control. 

But  lest  we  too  harshly  criticize  this 
character  in  Jesus'  parable,  we  must  look 
carefully  at  ourselves.  For  this  story 
describes  our  relationship  with  God.  And  we 
must  admit  that  we  also  have  wandered  away 
from  home. 

Sometimes  our  rebellion  is  as  blatant  and 
decisive  as  this  young  man  who  arrogantly 
demanded  his  inheritance  and  walked  out. 
Other  times  we  wander  away  out  of  laziness  or 
busyness.  Cultivating  a  relationship  with  God 
is  no  easier  than  building  good  family  life.  It 
takes  deliberate  effort  and  attention. 


Sometimes  our  running  away  includes  turn- 
ing our  back  on  the  church,  our  spiritual  family. 
We  know  it's  not  perfect,  or  we  have  been  hurt 
there,  so  we  give  up  on  it  altogether.  Or  we  buy 
into  the  self-sufficiency  myth  and  think  we  can 
be  truly  Christian  all  by  ourselves. 

The  turning  point  in  Jesus'  story  comes  at 
the  beginning  of  verse  17.  As  he  was  eating 
with  the  pigs,  the  runaway  "came  to  himself." 
He  remembered  the  value  of  home,  and  he 
dared  to  hope  that  his  father  would  take  him 
back  as  a  hired  worker.  No  longer  pompous  and 
egotistical,  the  young  man  felt  unworthy  of  full 
acceptance  back  into  the  family.  But  he  knew 
that  home  was  where  he  wanted  to  be.  So  he 
turned  and  headed  in  that  direction. 

This  "coming  to  ourselves"  and  turning  to- 
ward home  is  what  the  season  of  Lent  is  all 
about.  The  weeks  before  the  celebration  of 
Easter  invite  us  to  a  time  of  self-reflection. 

One  way  to  focus  that  reflection  is  to  consider 
how  we  have  wandered  away  or  run  away  from 
God.  If  we  look  long  and  hard  in  the  mirror,  we 
will  see  the  prodigal  in  ourselves.  We  will 
recognize  how  we  have  arrogantly  gone  off  on 
our  own.  And  we  will  admit  how  we  have  hit 
bottom.  Lenten  self-examination  invites  us  to 
come  to  our  senses  and  begin  the  journey 
homeward. 

The  surprise  of  Jesus'  parable  comes  when 
the  runaway  is  in  sight  of  home.  The 
father  is  watching  the  horizon  and  with 
undignified  exuberance  runs  to  greet  the  re- 
turning prodigal.  The  father  will  not  hear  of 
anything  less  than  full  reinstatement  into  the 
family.  The  father's  open,  welcoming  arms  are 
the  climax  of  a  story  about  love  that  has  no 
limits. 

Like  many  teenagers,  I  made  some  choices 
during  those  years  which  I  later  came  to  regret. 
When  confronted  by  my  parents,  I  realized  they 
were  disappointed  in  me  and  that  I  had 
violated  their  trust.  Some  time  later  they  gave 
me  a  rather  extravagant  gift.  I  remember 
feeling  that  their  faith  in  me  had  been  restored, 
even  though  I  was  not  sure  I  deserved  it. 

God  is  like  that,  welcoming  our  return  and 
restoring  us  into  the  family,  despite  our  wan- 
derings. That  is  what  the  Lenten  journey  is  all 
about. 

Teresa  Moser  McDermid  is  pastor  of  Sunrise 
Mennonite  Church  in  Clackamas,  Ore.,  the 
home  of  temperate  evergreen  forests  and  where 
it  does  not  rain  all  winter. 
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The  hand  of  God  is  in  the  fall 
of  Christendom,  theologian  says 


Elkhart,  Ind.—  "Humpty-Dumpty 
had  a  great  fall;  all  the  king's  horses 
and  all  the  king's  men  couldn't  put 
Humpty  together  again." 

Christendom— the  political  and  cul- 
tural dominance  by  the  Christian  reli- 
gion— has  fallen  and  is  irrevocably  bro- 
ken, despite  attempts  to  the  contrary 
by  everyone  from  the  Christian  Coali- 
tion to  the  National  Council  of  Church- 
es. 

Moreover,  argued  a  Canadian  theolo- 
gian Feb.  22  and  23  during  a  two-day 
Theological  Lectureship  at  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, Christians  should  do  more  than 
merely  resist  attempts  to  reconstruct 
church  establishment  in  the  manner  of 
Humpty-Dumpty. 

They  should,  in  effect,  finish  the 
process  and  make  scrambled  eggs. 

"The  most  urgent  message  of  the  di- 
vine Spirit  to  the  churches  in  North 
America  today  is  that  they  should  dis- 
establish themselves,"  said  Douglas 
John  Hall,  professor  of  Christian  theol- 
ogy at  McGill  University  in  Montreal, 
Que. 

"Christian  disengagement  from  the 
dominant  culture  is  not  to  be  confused, 
however,  with  the  abandonment  of  that 
culture.  The  end  that  we  are  to  seek  is 
redemption  of  our  world — the  world 
that  is  truly  ours,  of  which  we  our- 
selves are  part." 

Since  313  when  the  Roman  emperor 
Constantine  proclaimed  toleration  and 
eventually  insider  status  for  Chris- 
tianity, the  church  often  has  assumed 
that  the  earthly  kingdoms  coincided 
with  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"With  us  in  North  America,  Christ 
and  culture  are  so  subtly  intertwined, 
so  inextricably  connected  at  the 
subconscious  or  unconscious  level  that 
we  hardly  know  where  one  leaves  off 
and  the  other  begins,"  Hall  said.  "We 
Christians  shall  have  to  stop  trying  to 
have  the  kind  of  future  that  nearly  16 
centuries  of  official  Christianity  in  the 
Western  world  have  conditioned  us  to 
covet! 

"The  question  ...  is  whether  we  can 
get  over  regarding  this  as  a  catastrophe 
and  begin  to  experience  it  as  a  door- 
way— albeit  a  narrow  one — into  a  fu- 
ture that  is  more  in  keeping  with  what 
our  Lord  first  had  in  mind  when  he 
called  disciples  to  accompany  him  on 
his  mission  to  redeem  the  world 
through  love,  not  power." 

Hall's  view  of  the  future  church 


In  a  series  of  four  lectures  at  AMBS,  Douglas  John  Hall 
encouraged  Christians  to  see  the  decline  of  the  influence 
of  Christianity  as  an  opportunity  to  rediscover  the 
distinctives  of  the  faith  and  "recover  something  of  the 
greater  mission  of  Christ's  church  in  the  world." 

makes  him  sound  like  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness  compared  with  most 
Christian  voices  in  the  public  square. 
The  fall  U.S.  elections  have  Christian 
conservatives  relishing  their  role  as 
king  makers,  while  the  formerly  main- 
line Christian  churches  are  trying  just 
about  anything  to  grasp  at  the  rem- 
nants of  their  glory  days. 

Hall,  an  ordained  minister  in  the 
United  Church  of  Canada,  acknowl- 
edges that  "vestiges  of  Christendom" 
will  endure.  But  he  doubts  those  be- 
hind these  effects  will  ever  achieve  suc- 
cess. 

"The  scramble  to  regain  or  retrieve 
or  recreate  Christendom  .  .  .  seems  to 
me  both  socially  naive  and  theological- 
ly questionable.  Even  if  it  could  be 
achieved — and  it  could  not  be  achieved 


without  violence,  psy- 
chological if  not  phys- 
ical—  it  would  mot 
represent  a  faithful 
reading  of  the  gospel 
for  our  context,"  he 
said. 

"That  role  is  being 
snatched  from  us  in 
any  case,  and  the  per- 
petuation of  such  an 
image  of  ourselves  is 
increasingly  pathet- 
ic. ..  .  If  we  simply 
wait  for  more  and 
more  of  the  alleged 
privileges  of  estab- 
lishment to  be  taken 
from  us  by  societal 
forces  over  which  we 
have  little  control,  we 
shall  not  even  save 
for  the  future  what 
was  good  in  our  past." 

Hall's  position  con- 
trasts with  those  who 
have  suggested  that 
the  waning  of  Chris- 
tendom means  the 
church  is  disappear- 
ing from  history.  "The 
hand  of  God  is  in  it!" 
said  Hall,  who  sees 
opportunity  in  this 
crisis. 

"The  Christian 
movement  may  get  on 
with  being  what,  all 
along,  it  has  been 
called  to  be,  the  cruci- 
form body  of  Jesus 
Christ,  a  priestly  and 
prophetic  community  of  the  way,"  he 
said.  "Our  Lord's  metaphors  for  his 
community  of  witnesses  were  all  of 
them  modest  ones:  a  little  salt,  a  little 
yeast,  a  little  light.  Christendom  tried 
to  be  great,  large,  magnificent." 

The  church,  according  to  Hall,  must 
"rediscover  the  possibilities  of  little- 
ness. We  are  to  decrease  in  order  that 
the  Christ  may  increase,"  he  said. 

"If  Christians  today  and  tomorrow 
wish  to  preserve  the  faith  and  not  just 
some  of  its  moral  and  aesthetic  spin-off, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  become  more 
articulate  about  their  basic  beliefs  and 
about  the  manner  in  which  these  be- 
liefs, when  taken  seriously,  distance 
them  from  many  of  the  values  and  pur- 
suits of  our  society  at  large." 
— Tom  Price 
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Changing  congregational  practices  for  the  Lord's  Supper  discussed 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (The  Mennonite)— 
What  do  Mennonites  believe  about  the 
Lord's  Supper,  or  communion?  And 
what  is  happening  in  the  church  in  our 
practice  of  the  Lord's  Supper? 

Two  dozen  or  so  pastors  and  church 
leaders  from  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  met  Jan.  27-28  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  for  "Con- 
versations Around  the  Lord's  Table." 

In  her  opening  remarks,  Marlene 
Kropf,  minister  of  worship  and  spiritu- 
ality for  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  said  that 
"there's  a  quiet  revolution  going  on  in 
Mennonite  churches"  as  more  and  more 
move  from  celebrating  communion 
twice  a  year  to  six  to  eight  times  a  year. 

Conversation  participants  agreed 
that  Mennonites  should  practice  the 
Lord's  Supper  more  often  than  the  tra- 
ditional twice  or  four  times  per  year. 
Yet  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  con- 
vince people  to  change  their  practice 
other  than  asking  them  to  try  it  more 
often  and  see  what  happens. 

Another  theme  of  the  discussion  was 
that  the  death  of  Jesus  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  communion  themes  that 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Kropf  listed  five: 


Passover — New  Exodus,  which  fo- 
cuses on  liberation,  justice,  and  freedom; 

•  Death  of  Jesus,  which  focuses  on 
thanksgiving,  memorial,  and  sacrifice; 

•  The  risen  Christ,  which  focuses  on 
Christ's  presence  and  power; 

•  The  church's  meal,  which  focuses 
on  the  unity  of  the  body  of  believers 
and  on  fellowship; 

•  The  messianic  banquet,  which  fo- 
cuses on  eschatology,  the  Lamb's  feast. 


The  group  debated  the  question  of 
children  and  communion.  Traditional- 
ly, Mennonites  have  excluded  children, 
allowing  only  baptized  believers  to  par- 
ticipate. However,  that  practice  is 
being  challenged.  A  quick  poll  showed 
that  four  congregations  represented  in 
the  group  allow  children  to  participate 
in  communion,  while  four  others  use  al- 
ternatives for  children,  such  as  grapes 
or  crackers. — Gordon  Houser 


Couple  serves  homeless  in  land  of  the  midnight  sun 


Anchorage,  Alaska  (MBM) — So  you 
like  to  travel,  stay  in  a  location  a 
month  or  more,  and  get  to  feel  what  it 
is  like  to  live  there.  You  can  do  just 
that  in  SOOP — Service  Opportunities 
for  Older  People — a  short-term  service 
program  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Mennonite  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons,  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Canada. 

Through  SOOP,  Elton  and  Fern 
Martin,  members  of  Lombard  (111.) 
Mennonite  Church,  contacted  Faith 
and  Jim  Carpenter,  pastors  of  Prince  of 
Peace  Mennonite  Church  in  Anchorage, 
and  flew  to  Anchorage  in  July  1994. 

"We  wanted  to  go  to  Alaska  to  see 
Mt.  McKinley  (all  20,000  feet  of  it!), 


Harding  speaks  on  civil  rights. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU)—  Vin- 
cent Harding,  poet,  historian, 
writer,  gave  the  last  in  a  series  of 
talks  as  part  of  Black  History 
Month  during  February  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  University.  He  spoke 
Feb.  27  on  "Implications  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Movement  for  People 
of  Faith  in  the  21st  Century." 

Harding,  a  confidant  of  the  late 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  gave  ex- 
amples of  persons  he  got  to  know 
during  his  years  in  Atlanta  who 
put  their  faith  into  action  in  the 
midst  of  conflict.  Such  experi- 
ences, he  said,  helped  him  to  see 
the  validity  of  religion  as  "a  heal- 
ing, binding,  uniting  force  in  the 
midst  of  conflict. 

"Religion  becomes  a  basis  for 
seeing  each  other  as  children  of 
God,"  Harding  said.  "Many  of  us 
found  in  religion  the  faith,  power, 
and  strength  to  step  out  in  areas 
we  never  dreamed  possible." 


glaciers,  fjords,  bears,  moose,  Dall 
sheep,  salmon,  halibut,  the  pipeline, 
and  the  midnight  sun!"  Fern  Martin 
writes. 

"We  received  a  warm  welcome  from 
church  and  community,  and  soon  found 
ourselves  volunteering  at  the  Bean 
Cafe  from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon  five  days 
each  week."  The  couple  helped  serve 
breakfast  and  lunch  for  300-500  home- 
less people.  Their  duties  included  mak- 
ing 100  sandwiches  every  day. 

"Many  homeless  people  also  worked 
one  to  two  hours,  giving  us  another 
contact  with  them,"  Fern  says.  "We 
were  impressed  by  the  dedication  and 
professionalism  of  the  14  staff  workers 
(cooks,  social  workers,  coordinators) 
and  many  local  volunteers  at  the  cafe, 
which  is  a  secular,  not-for-profit  corpo- 
ration." 

All  food  is  donated,  she  explains,  and 
may  include  frozen  moose,  cod,  or 
salmon  from  "last  year."  Government 
agents  sometimes  bring  in  "seized" 
meat  or  fish. 

The  workers  also  go  "gleaning"  for 
cabbage  and  potatoes.  When  a  local 
farmer  opened  his  field  after  harvest, 
the  Martins  helped  glean  a  pickup  load 
of  cabbage — big  ones  which  the  super- 
markets didn't  want. 

The  Mennonite  church  in  Anchorage 
is  small  and  transient,  Fern  reports. 
Faith  and  Jim  Carpenter  work  full- 
time  at  secular  jobs  and  still  preach, 
teach,  serve  dinners,  and  lead  activities 
for  the  congregation. 

"We  enjoyed  Tuesday  evening  Bible 
study,  hiking,  and  weekend  church 
camping  at  a  beautiful  lake,"  Fern 
says.  "Elton  joined  some  church  mem- 
bers for  longer  hikes.  Both  of  us 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  surrounding 
scenery;  on  clear  days  you  can  see  Mt. 
McKinley,  180  miles  away." 
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Bolivian  income-earners  run  obstacle  course  in  overcrowded  cities 


Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia  (MCC)— Some 
70  percent  of  Bolivians  are  underem- 
ployed or  unemployed.  And  movement 
from  the  countryside  to  cities,  often  in 
search  of  work,  continues.  Recent 
drought  in  parts  of  Bolivia  has  resulted 
in  an  almost  30  percent  annual  growth 
of  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Finding  a  way  to  earn  income  in  the 
overcrowded  cities  is  no  easier  than 
growing  food  on  marginal  soils.  For  this 
reason,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  workers  Alan  S.  Lane,  of  Apex, 
N.C.,  and  Jacquelynn  Beth  Schroeder 
of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  are  working  with 
women  in  the  barrios  of  Santa  Cruz  to 
find  ways  to  earn  money  so  they  can 
provide  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  edu- 
cation for  their  children. 

MCC  provides  training  classes  once 
a  year  for  a  selected  group  of  women  in 
such  subjects  as  family  budgeting, 
basic  accounting,  marketing,  and  busi- 
ness planning. 

When  the  women  have  completed 
the  course  of  study,  Lane  and  Schroed- 
er work  with  them  individually  in  a 
long,  arduous  task  of  finding  a  mar- 
ketable product  they  can  create  at 
home  with  local  materials  and  tools. 
That  search  alone  can  take  months. 

But  several  women  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  three  years  MCC  has 
sponsored  this  income-generation 
work.  A  woman  in  the  Villa  Ortuno 
neighborhood  fries  and  sells  dough- 
nuts. Another  woman  in  the  nearby  24 
de  Septiembre  neighborhood  runs  a 
successful  hamburger  stand. 


Periodically,  though,  success  lies  be 
yond  the  control  of  the  entrepreneur, 
no  matter  how  hardworking. 

A  group  of  women,  for  example,  had 
developed  a  delicious,  inexpensive  pea- 
nut butter  they  made  in  their  homes  and 
sold  in  a  neighborhood  store.  It  looked 
like  the  women  had  finally  found  a  way 
to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 

Then  a  well-heeled  entrepreneur,  with 
money  from  outside  the  country,  moved 
into  the  area,  set  up  a  small  peanut  but- 
ter factory,  and  took  over  the  sales  the 
women  had  so  carefully  cultivated. 

In  another  example,  a  Santa  Cruz 
candlemaker,  who  wanted  to  buy  a 
house,  had  perfected  a  candle  and  was 
beginning  to  develop  regular  customers. 
Then  in  mid- 1994  the  Bolivian  govern- 
ment, as  part  of  its  crackdown  on  co- 
caine, pulled  all  the  wax  from  city  shops. 

Without  wax,  cocaine  cannot  be 
made  from  coca  leaves.  Without  wax,  a 
candlemaker  cannot  make  candles. 

Now  the  candlemaker  bakes  bread  to 
sell  in  the  busy  twice- a-week  city  mar- 
ket. Her  hand-crafted  candle  molds  sit 
unused  in  the  corner  of  the  one-room 
shop  she  rents. 

Her  bread  tastes  great,  but  profits 
are  slimmer  because  many  other  wom- 
en also  make  bread  to  sell  in  the  mar- 
ket. Still  she  persists,  pulling  loaves  in 
and  out  of  the  hot  oven,  dreaming  of 
the  day  she  can  own  her  own  home  and 
hoping — as  do  Lane  and  Schroeder — 
that  some  day  she  will  again  be  able  to 
earn  a  living  as  a  candlemaker. 
— Charmayne  Denlinger  Brubaker 


Clara  Rodriguez  Rico,  pictured  here, 
has  learned  that  policies  made  in 
Washington,  B.C.,  or  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
can  affect  her  ability  to  earn  a  living. 
She  was  producing  and  marketing 
candles  until  various  countries  decided 
to  crack  down  on  drug  trafficking.  The 
wax  Rico  was  using  to  mold  candles 
was  pulled  from  Bolivian  stores  be- 
cause it  is  also  used  in  processing  coca 
leaves  to  make  cocaine.  The  can- 
dlemaker has  become  a  bread-baker. 


Business  organization  reaches  out  to  those  just  starting  careers 


Winnipeg,  Man.  (MED A) — A  new 
"youth-friendly"  subset  of  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Associates 
(MED A)  aims  to  make  the  organization 
more  responsive  to  young  people  early 
in  their  careers.  Called  Young  MEDA, 
the  program  will  find  ways  within  the 
larger  MEDA  program  to  address  is- 
sues faced  by  post-college  members 
who  have  already  started  their  careers 
and  are  under  the  age  of  35. 

MEDA  is  a  3,500-member  association 
with  a  dual  thrust:  to  encourage  busi- 
ness and  professional  people  to  see  their 
work  in  the  context  of  Christian  faith, 
and  to  operate  business-oriented  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  the  poor.  During 
the  organization's  annual  convention 


last  fall  the  Young  MEDA  concept  was 
tested  and  received  strong  support. 

"We  wanted  to  hear  from  people  who 
were  starting  rather  than  wrapping  up 
their  careers,"  says  Tamara  Fast,  a 
window  executive  in  Winnipeg  who  was 
one  of  the  initiators  of  Young  MEDA. 
"While  older  members  may  be  con- 
cerned about  issues  like  succession  of 
the  family  business,  people  starting 
their  careers  are  asking  other  kinds  of 
questions.  So  this  was  a  time  to  ad- 
dress issues  in  a  little  different  way." 

Fast  points  out  that  Young  MEDA  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  new  organization 
nor  will  it  operate  in  isolation  from 
MEDA.  It's  merely  a  way  to  periodical- 
ly find  occasions  where  younger  mem- 


bers can  address  issues  that  are  specif- 
ic to  them. 

"Someone  described  our  purpose  as 
being  a  'foyer  to  the  MEDA  building,'  a 
way  to  introduce  younger  people  into 
the  organization,"  Fast  says.  "Some 
people  have  the  wrong  idea  that  MEDA 
is  only  for  older  business  owners  and 
entrepreneurs.  Young  MEDA  aims  to 
make  it  easier  for  younger  folk  to  find 
their  way  into  the  organization  without 
feeling  intimidated." 

In  addition  to  Fast,  the  Young 
MEDA  executive  committee  includes 
Robert  Kerns  and  Phil  Neufeld  of  Cali 
fornia;  Ken  Hochstetler,  Pennsylvania 
and  Sheila  Shantz,  Gerry  Barg,  and 
Jerry  Quigley  of  Ontario. 
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•  Worker  in  Japan  reports  after  nerve  gas  attack.  No  Men- 
nonites  in  Japan  were  in  any  of  the  subway  trains  affected  by  the 
nerve  gas  attack  Monday  morning,  March  20,  reports  Peter 
Voran,  director  of  the  Japanese  Anabaptist  Center  in  Tokyo.  The 
center,  as  well  as  the  Honancho  Mennonite  Church,  is  located 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  one  of  the  affected  stations. 

"Our  subway  was  canceled  for  a  number  of  hours  as  we  could 
not  get  through  Nakano-sakaue  Station  since  it  was  closed," 
Voran  says  in  a  March  22  fax.  "Some  [Mennonites]  were  incon- 
venienced by  the  train  delays  and  had  to  go  by  buses  and  other 
methods  of  transportation,  but  all  are  safe.  Thank  you  for  your 
continued  prayers  for  the  many  who  were  injured  and  for  the 
families  of  those  who  died.  Thank  you  also  for  your  concern  for 
us  and  the  Mennonite  church  families." 


•  Second  season  announced. 

Goshen  (Ind.)  College's  second 
season  of  summer  theater  will 
feature  four  productions  this 
July:  Androcles  and  the  Lion 
by  George  Bernard  Shaw 
(July  7-9);  The  Water  Engine 
by  David  Mamet  (July  14-16); 
The  Platte  River  Trilogy  by 
Lauren  Friesen  (July  21-23); 
and  The  Fantastiks  by  Tom 
Jones  (July  28-30). 

•  GC  finances  reported.  The 

General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church  received  92.6  per- 
cent or  $4.3  million  (U.S.)  of 
its  $4.6  million  budget  for  the 
1994  fiscal  year,  according  to 
Ted  Stuckey,  business  manag- 
er and  treasurer.  The  General 
Conference  received  $283,000 
less  in  1994  than  1993. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Michael  R.  Byler  was  ordained 
as  pastor  of  Fredericksburg 
(Va.)  Mennonite  Church 
March  19.  George  Richards 
brought  the  message  and  Paul 
T.  Yoder  gave  the  ordination 
charge. 

Sue  and  Wayne  Graber  Det- 
weiler  resigned  as  pastors  of 
Harmony  Christian  Fellow- 
ship, Nashville,  Tenn.,  on 
Feb.  28. 

Howard  I.  Miller  was  installed 
as  associate  pastor  of  Lindale 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  on  March  5.  Over- 
seer Laban  Peachey  and  pas- 
tor Loren  Horst  officiated. 

John  A.  Miller  has  resigned  as 
pastor  of  South  Calgary  (Al- 
ta.)  Inter-Mennonite  Church, 
effective  March  31.  He  will  be- 
come pastor  of  First  Menno- 
nite Church  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif,  in  April. 

Nancy  Nussbaurn  was  licensed 
as  minister  of  Christian  edu- 
cation; Mary  Ann  Shreiner 
was  licensed  as  minister  of 
visitation  and  ministry  to  se- 
niors; and  Aldine  Thomas  was 
licensed  as  minister  of  visita- 
tion at  Clinton  Frame  Menno- 
nite Church,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Feb.  19. 


•  Missionary  transitions: 

Betty  and  Otis  Hochstetler,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions 
workers  in  Brazil,  returned  to 
the  U.S.  in  January  for  a  six- 
month  North  American  as- 
signment. Their  address  is 
3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart, 
IN  46517. 

Elaine  Kauffman  returned  to 
Campinas,  Brazil,  in  January 
to  begin  a  one-year  MBM 
assignment.  She  will  continue 
her  work  in  administration  for 
the  Brazil  Mennonite  Church. 

Charles  and  Ruth  Shenk,  long- 
term  MBM  workers,  returned 
to  the  U.S.  Dec.  3  from  Tokyo, 
Japan,  where  they  served  for 
38  years.  For  the  last  four 
years,  Shenks  have  served  as 
area  pastors  for  the  Tokyo 
Area  Fellowship  of  Mennonite 
Churches.  Shenks  will  official- 
ly retire  May  31.  Their  address 
is  2201  Riverside  Dr.,  Apt.  301, 
Columbus,  OH  43221. 

Jennifer  and  Stan  Zehr,  with 
Samuel,  departed  March  8  for 
Sapporo,  Japan.  The  MBM 
overseas  mission  associates 
will  serve  a  three-year  term. 
Stan  will  teach  English.  Zehrs' 
address  is  Hokusei  Gakuen 
University,  Oyachi  Atkubetsu- 
ku,  Sapporo  004,  Japan. 

•  Coming  events: 

Networking  event  for  pastors  of 
growing  churches,  Gilmary  Re- 
treat Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
April  25-26.  Don  Jacobs  will  be 
the  resource  person.  Planned 
through  the  Andrew  Center. 
Information  available  from 
Karen  Carlson,  800  774-3360. 

Peacemaker  Congress  95,  Inter- 
national Conference  Center, 
Chicago  (not  Bluffton  Col- 
lege), May  26-30.  The  theme, 
"50- Year  Jubilee:  Transform- 
ing Violence,  Embracing  Non- 
violence" will  include  speech- 
es by  Elise  Boulding  and  Hu- 
bert Brown.  Event  includes  a 
public  witness  for  peace  on 
Memorial  Day.  A  $10  regis- 
tration reduction  is  available 
until  April  1.  Information 
available  from  312  455-1199. 


Evangelism  training  seminar, 
Millersville  University,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Sept.  15-16.  David 
MacFarlane  will  speak  on  the 
theme,  "Leadership  for  grow- 
ing churches."  Pastors,  elders, 
and  lay  leaders  who  attend 
will  learn  how  to  mobilize 
their  churches  for  evangelism 
and  discipleship.  Workshops 
will  focus  on  inviting  newcom- 
ers, discipling  new  believers, 
training  for  ministry,  and 
sending  out  workers.  For 
registration  materials,  con- 
tact Home  Ministries,  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions,  717  898- 
2251. 

•  New  books: 

Border  Crossing,  essays  on  ag- 
ing by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe.  She 
suggests  ways  to  plan  for  the 
inner  journey  as  one  crosses 
life's  last  border  into  old  age. 
Available  from  Herald  Press, 
800  245-7894. 

Essays  in  Anabaptist  Theology, 
part  of  the  Text  Reader  Se- 
ries, edited  by  H.  Wayne  Pip- 
kin. Writers  include  C.  J. 
Dyck,  Arnold  Snyder,  John  D. 
Roth,  Neal  Blough,  Douglas 
Shantz,  and  Robert  Friedman. 
Available  from  the  Institute  of 
Mennonite  Studies,  219  295- 
3726. 

Good  Night,  My  Son  by  Esther 
F.  Smucker  is  the  true  story  of 
an  Amish  family's  experiences 
dealing  with  the  death  of  a  5- 
year-old  son.  Available  from 
Olde  Springfield  Shoppe,  610 
286-0258. 

•  New  resources: 

Speakers  are  available  to  tell 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee stories  in  church  services 
and  at  special  events  in  1995, 
MCC's  75th  anniversary  year. 
Possible  themes  are  MCC  his- 
tory, emergency  response,  the 
Selfhelp  Crafts  of  the  World 
program,  and  conflict  resolu- 
tion. Groups  that  invite 
speakers  cover  transportation 
and  hosting  expenses.  Contact 
any  MCC  regional  or  provin- 
cial office. 

"Through  New  Eyes,"  a  23-min- 
ute  video,  shows  how  75  years 
of  service  have  shaped  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee, 
MCC  volunteers,  and  MCC's 
supporting  churches.  It  focus- 
es on  five  dramatic  periods — 
the  1920s,  World  War  II, 
Teachers  Abroad  Program  in 
Africa,  work  in  Vietnam,  and 
work  in  Central  America. 
Study  guide  included.  Avail- 
able for  free  loan  from  717 
859-1151.  Also  available  free 
from  any  MCC  office  is  "Anni- 
versary Photo  Essay,"  a  24- 
page  booklet  that  contains  a 


photographic  time  line  of 
MCC's  history  and  several 
short  essays. 

•  Job  openings: 

Art  teacher,  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Responsibilities:  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  art 
major  and  minor  and  to  give 
visibility  to  the  program;  to 
teach  ceramics  and  basic  art 
courses.  Full-time  position  be- 
gins fall  1995.  M.F.A.  re- 
quired; teaching  experience  at 
the  college  level  preferred. 
Send  resume  by  April  20  to 
Lee  Snyder,  Vice  President 
and  Academic  Dean,  EMU, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 
Camp  administrator  and  direc- 
tor of  maintenance,  Camp 
Deerpark,  Westbrookville, 
N.Y.  Positions  available  Nov. 
1.  Camp  administrator  over- 
sees all  camp  operations.  Di- 
rector of  maintenance  cares 
for  facilities  and  grounds. 
Send  inquires  to:  Box  394, 
Westbrookville,  NY  12785; 
phone  914  754-8669. 
Computer  services  manager, 
Selfhelp  Crafts,  Akron,  Pa. 
Qualifications  include:  college 
degree  or  equivalent  experi- 
ence in  systems  analysis  and 
design;  four  years  experience 
with  FoxPro  and  another  com- 
puter   language;  under- 
standing of  business  and  ad- 
ministration; leadership  and 
teamwork  ability.  Salaried  po- 
sition responsible  for  a  net- 
work of  50  pc  computers  in  of- 
fice, warehouse,  and  store  set- 
tings. Contact  Goldie  Kuhns, 
717  859-1151. 
Executive  director,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Alberta, 
Calgary.  Duties  include  pro- 
gram leadership  and  supervi- 
sion, communication  with  the 
constituency,  staff  supervi- 
sion, and  office  administra- 
tion. Starting  date  is  negotia- 
ble but  preferably  no  later 
than  Jan.  1,  1996.  Send  appli- 
cation including  resume  and 
salary  expectations,  and  ar- 
range for  three  letters  of 
reference  to  be  sent  directly, 
to  M.  Hunsberger,  Personnel 
Committee,  8613  34  Ave.  NW, 
Calgary,  AB  T3B  1R5;  phone 
403  286-4613;  e-mail  huns- 
berg@acs.ucalgary.ca. 
Faculty,  West  Fallowfield  Chris- 
tian  School,   Atglen,  Pa. 
Third-grade  teacher  (full- 
time)  and  resource  room  ther- 
apist (part-time)  positions 
available  fall  1995.  Send  re- 
sume and  placement  files  to 
principal  Gary  G.  Sensenig, 
WFCS,  PO  Box  279,  Atglen, 
PA  19310;  phone  610  593- 
5011. 
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School  administrator,  Academia 
Menonita  Betania,  Aibonito, 
P.R.  Individual  with  leader- 
ship and  business  skills  need- 
ed. Prefer  degree  in  business 
administration  or  education 
with  experience  in  adminis- 
tration and  fundraising.  Profi- 
ciency in  Spanish  a  strong 
plus.  Person  should  be  avail- 
able by  Aug.  1.  Send  resume 
to  Lora  Miranda,  Box  2007, 
Aibonito,  PR  00705;  phone 
809  857-3513. 

Site  manager  couple,  Drift 
Creek  Conference  and  Retreat 
Center,  Lincoln  City,  Ore. 
Voluntary  service  positions; 
includes  housing,  medical  and 
dental  coverage,  stipend. 
Starts  Jan.  1,  1996.  Responsi- 
ble for  cleaning,  maintenance, 
dishwashing,  guest  services, 
groundskeeping,  and  overall 
upkeep.  Application  deadline: 
May  31.  Contact  Jerry  Frie- 
sen,  34310  Kamph  Dr.  N.E., 
Albany,  OR  97321;  phone  503 
928-1865. 

Teaching  position  in  the  visual 
arts  department,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School. 
Full-time  position;  studio 
areas  include  ceramics,  three- 
dimensional  design,  and  pho- 
tography. Certification  pre- 
ferred. Contact  principal  J. 
Richard  Thomas,  LMHS,  2176 
Lincoln  Hwy.  East,  Lancaster, 
PA  17602;  phone  717  299- 
0436. 

Vice  president  for  advancement, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.  Year- 
round,  full-time  position  be- 
gins July  1,  1996.  As  chief  de- 
velopment officer,  person  will 
supervise:  alumni  and  parent 
relations;  development;  com- 
munications; community, 
church,  and  foundation/cor- 
porate relations.  Qualifi- 
cations include:  master's  de- 
gree; experience  in  admin- 
istration, fundraising,  or  re- 
lated fields;  ability  to  moti- 
vate others.  Application  dead- 
line: June  1.  Contact  the  EMU 
President's  Office,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801;  phone 
703  432-4100. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Cedar  Falls,  Iowa:  Elsie 
Kachulis. 

Charlotte  Street,  Lancaster, 
Pa.:  Vicky  Foy,  Rob  Bomberg- 
er,  Carole  Giagnocavo,  Janelle 
Gunta,  Freda  Herr,  Arlene 
Kreider,  Becky  Molina,  Phil 
Richard,  and  Joann  Scheid. 

Cottage  City,  Md.:  Ruth  Yoder 
and  Dwight  Yoder. 

Elmira,  Ont.:  Mary  Lemaitre. 


Friendship,  Bedford  Heights, 
Ohio:  Mary  Battle,  Mary 
Hershberger,  Tom  and  Crys- 
tal Miller,  Rachel  Miller, 
Louis  and  Elna  Rousey,  and 
Sue  Schmucker  Coblentz. 


BIRTHS 


Bomberger,  Kathy  Hurst  and 
Rob,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Hannah 
Elizabeth  (first  child),  Feb.  19. 

Breidenbaugh,  Kathy  Goch- 
nauer  and  Philip,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Hannah  Joelle  (second 
child),  Feb.  26. 

Ebersole,  Peggy  Gehman  and 
Jon,  Oak  Park,  111.,  Ryan 
Michael  (third  child),  Feb.  19. 

Gingerich,  Cheryl  Faul  and 
Merle,  Lititz,  Pa.,  John  Sam- 
uel (second  child),  Feb.  21. 

Howard,  Katherine  Weaver 
and  Darren,  Glen  Ellyn,  111., 
Mason  Wade  (second  child), 
Feb.  14. 

Leaman,  Jackie  Amstutz  and 
Jonathan,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Nich- 
olas Matthew  (third  child), 
Jan.  13. 

Martin,  Robin  Reedy  and 
Jevon,  Darien,  111.,  Noah 
Elton  (first  child),  Jan.  15. 

Miller,  Lisa  and  Darrell,  York- 
town,  Va.,  Makensie  Leigh 
(second  child),  Feb.  21. 

Miller,  Tina  Yoder  and  Tony, 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  Miranda  Joy 
(first  child),  Feb.  24. 

Oswald,  Rebecca  Steiner  and 
Michael,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Rachelle  Fern  (second  child), 
Feb.  7. 

Roberts,  Brenda  Zehr  and  Tim- 
othy, Carthage,  N.Y.,  Justin 
Timothy  (second  child),  Feb.  2. 

Sherer,  Patsy  Musser  and 
Michael,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Melinda  Rose  (second  child), 
born  Feb.  16,  received  for 
adoption  Feb.  21. 

Sokolyuk,  Valentina  Primbeto- 
va  and  Viktor,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  (twins)  Christopher  and 
Katrina  (second  and  third 
children),  Feb.  8. 

Turner,  Lynda  Smith  and  Joel, 
Newbury,  Ont.,  James  Wil- 
liam Mcintosh  (first  child), 
Feb.  4. 

Witmer,  Jennifer  M.  Lehman 
and  J.  Richard,  Jr.,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  Joshua  Ryan  (second 
child),  Feb.  23. 


MARRIAGES 


Borntreger-Brubaker:  Lynn 
Borntreger,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Wa- 
terford),  and  Martin  Brubak- 
er,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Living 
Hope),  Feb.  25,  by  Willis  L. 
Breckbill. 


Biblical  studies  at  AMBS: 

Discover  how 
God  speaks 
through  the  Bible 
today 


Bible  intersects  with  their  lives. 

"My  experiences  as  a  pastor  and 
and  as  a  teacher  in  other  parts  of 
the  world — Africa,  Asia,  Europe — 
keep  my  teaching  life-related.  They 
shape  how  I  help  students  make 
connections  between  the  Bible  and 
day-to-day  needs  of  Christians." 

Willard  Swartley  would  have  been  a 
salesman,  he  says,  if  the  Lord  had  not 
intervened.  Instead,  Willard  has  devoted 
his  life  to  growing  in  knowledge  of  God's 
word,  and  helping  others  do  this,  too.  He  is 
a  writer  and  editor  in  addition  to  teaching 
at  AMBS  since  1978. 


Come  to  AMBS.  Discover  new 
insights  into  the  Bible  that  will 
help  you  hear  God's  voice  today. 


Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary 

3003  Benham  Avenue 
Elkhart,  IN  46517-1999 


1  +  800-964-AMBS(2627) 
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Branscombe-Farley:  Alfred 
Branscombe,  Tofield,  Alta., 
and  Joan  Farley,  Tofield, 
Alta.  (Salem),  Feb.  4,  by  Levi 
Smoker. 

Good-Mast:  Gloria  Good,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  (Valley  View), 
and  Andre  Mast,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  (Harrisonburg),  Feb. 
18,  by  Samuel  R.  Janzen. 

Mason-Ziegler:  Lisa  Mason, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  and  Steve 
Ziegler,  Newport  News,  Va. 
(Warwick  River),  March  4,  by 
Gordon  Zook. 

Turi-Wideman:  Maria  Turi, 
Tofield,  Alta.  (Salem),  and 
Joseph  Wideman,  Tofield, 
Alta.  (Salem),  Dec.  18,  by  Levi 
Smoker. 


DEATHS 


Bender,  Joseph  Ormas,  84, 

Shakespeare,  Ont.  Born:  Feb. 
23,  1911,  East  Zorra  Twp., 
Ont.,  to  John  and  Magdalena 
Ramseyer  Bender.  Died:  Feb. 
28,  1995.  Survivors — children: 
Verlus  John,  Elwood;  7  grand- 
children, 5  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Lydian 
Bender  (wife).  Funeral  and 
burial:  March  3,  1995,  East 
Zorra  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Orland  Gingerich  and  Greg 
Yantzi. 

Freed,  Norman  H.,  87,  Ear- 
lington,  Pa.  Born:  Aug.  24, 
1907,  Franconia,  Pa.,  to 
Oswin  H.  and  Mary  Ann  M. 
Hackman  Freed.  Died:  March 
3,  1995,  Earlington,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Elizabeth 
Mae,  Harold  M.,  Marvin  M., 
Norman  M.,  Paul  M.;  brother 
and  sisters:  Melvin,  Stella 
Moyer,  Katie  Guntz;  22 
grandchildren,  48  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Lizzie  B.  Metz  Freed 
(wife).  Funeral  and  burial: 
March  7,  Franconia  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Steven  Lan- 
dis,  John  Ehst,  Floyd  Hack- 
man,  and  Curtis  Bergey. 

Gerber,  Myron,  71,  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio.  Born:  Jan.  11, 
1924,  Walnut  Creek  Twp., 
Ohio,  to  Elmer  and  Orpha 
Gerber.  Died:  Feb.  27,  1995, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  of  pneumo- 
nia. Survivors — wife:  Nina 
Miller  Gerber;  children:  Brian, 
Ken,  Rebecca  Miller;  sisters: 
Kathryn  Kauffman,  Dorothy 
Taylor;  5  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  March  2, 
Walnut  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ross  A.  Miller. 

Hamsher,  Laura  Emma 
Weber,  87,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
Born:  April  19,  1907,  Kitchen- 
er, Ont.,  to  Ephraim  and 
Maria  Steckle  Weber.  Died: 


March  7,  1995,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
of  congestive  heart  failure. 
Survivors — children:  Donald, 
Harold,  Janice  Yoder,  Joyce; 
brother:   Eldon  Weber;  5 
grandchildren,  2  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Wallace  Hamsher  (husband). 
Congregational  membership: 
Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral:  March  10,  Robarts 
Funeral  Home,  by  Howard  S. 
Schmitt.  Burial:  Sarasota 
Memorial  Park. 
Hedgepeth,  Clifford  A.,  85, 
Newport  News,  Va.  Born:  Aug. 
27,  1909.  Died:  Feb.  28,  1995, 
Newport   News,   Va.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:   Alice  Yates 
Hedgepeth;  children:  Alice  O., 
Clifford  A.,  Jr.;  sister:  Mary 
Elizabeth  Underwood;  2  grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild. 
Funeral:  March  2,  Huntington 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Gerald 
W.  Showalter.  Burial:  Cedar 
Hill  Cemetery. 
Herrick,  Elsie  Joy  Yoder 
Neher,  77,  Wayland,  Iowa. 
Born:  Oct.  20,  1917,  Frytown, 
Iowa,  to  Jacob  J.  and  Mattie 
Miller  Yoder.  Died:  Feb.  19, 
1995,  Wayland,  Iowa,  of  can- 
cer.   Survivors — children: 
Myrna  Joy  Wenger,  Roger 
Dean;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Clifford,  Richard,  and  Arthur 
Yoder,  Esther  Speas,  Leota 
Lee;  4  grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  George  Andrew 
"Andy"  Herrick  (second  hus- 
band) and  Orley  Neher  (first 
husband).  Memorial  service 
and  burial:  Feb.  24,  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Duane 
Roth  and  Kenneth  Steckly. 
Hess,  Verna  H.,  99,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  Born:  Oct.  13,  1895,  to 
Daniel  S.  and  Annie  Harnish 
Forry.  Died:  Jan.  27,  1995. 
Survivors — children:  Richard 
F.,  James  R.;  8  grandchildren, 
12  great-grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Oliver  G.  Hess 
(husband)  and  Oliver,  Jr. 
(son).  Funeral:  Jan.  30,  Gun- 
del  Home  for  Funerals,  by 
Melvin  H.  Thomas.  Burial: 
Millersville  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 
Hostetler,  Ida  Miller,  93, 
Louisville,  Ohio.  Born:  March 
22,  1901,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  to 
Abraham  and  Katie  Miller. 
Died:  Feb.  26,  1995,  Louis- 
ville, Ohio.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Herma  Miller,  Edith 
Stoltzfus,  Nellie  Sommers, 
David,  Glenn,  Marvin,  Elmo; 
brothers  and  sisters:  David  O. 
Miller;  half  brothers  and  half 
sisters:  Earl,  Perry,  Martin, 
and  Ina  Miller,  Luella  Gar- 
rett. Amanda  Mast;  29  grand- 
children, 72  great-grandchil- 
dren, one  great-great-grand- 
child. Predeceased  by:  Asa 


Hostetler  (husband)  and  Leon 
(son).  Funeral  and  burial: 
March  2,  Beech  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Dan  Graber  and 
Elvin  Sommers  (son-in-law). 
Kochsmeier,  Henry,  70,  Glen- 
dale,  Ariz.  Born:  Jan.  15, 
1925,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  to 
Henry  D.  and  Anna  E.  Allison 
Kochsmeier.  Died:  March  6, 
1995,  Glendale,  Ariz.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Mary  Eleanor 
Miller  Kochsmeier;  son:  David 
K.;  3  grandchildren.  Funeral: 
March  9,  Sunnyslope  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Dennis  Stauf- 
fer  and  Ray  Keim.  Burial: 
Clearfork  Cemetery. 
Leatherman,  Anna,  86,  Glen- 
dale, Ariz.  Born:  Jan.  17, 
1909,  to  Daniel  S.  and  Esther 
Detweiler  Leatherman.  Died: 
Feb.  16,  1995,  Glendale,  Ariz. 
Funeral:  Feb.  20,  Sunnyslope 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Ray 
Keim  and  Dennis  Stauffer. 
Burial:    Resthaven  Park 
Cemetery. 
Long,  James  W.,  80,  Spring 
City,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  3,  1915, 
McClure,  Pa.,  to  Charles  C. 
and  J.  Estella  Miller  Long. 
Died:  Feb.  24,  1995,  Spring 
City,  Pa.,  of  heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Joanne  L. 
Ruchinski,  Charles  S.,  Ronald 
W.,  Martha  Schueck;  siblings: 
Miller,  Erma  Smith,  Mary 
Snook;  10  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Anna  Swartz  Long 
(wife)  and  Patricia  L.  Doug- 
lass (daughter).  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Boyer- 
town  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: Feb.  28,  Royersford, 
Pa.,  by  C.  Ralph  Malin.  Bur- 
ial:   Vincent  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 
Martin,  Israel  C,  84,  Elmira, 
Ont.  Born:  July  3,  1910,  to 
David  and  Judith  Martin. 
Died:  Feb.  22,  1995,  Fergus, 
Ont.  Survivors — children: 
Clifford,  Lome,  Beulah  Ben- 
nett; 5  grandchildren,  2  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Viola  Lichty  Martin  (wife). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Feb.  25, 
Elmira  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Dale  R.  Bauman. 
Nissley,  Ella  C.  Miller,  88, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.  Born:  Dec. 
5,1906,  Conoy  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Phares  C.  and  Emma  Kraybill 
Miller,  Sr.  Died:  Feb.  27, 
1995,   Lancaster,   Pa.,  of 
Parkinson's  disease.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Lloyd  E. 
Nissley;  children:  Harold  M.. 
Clarence  M.,  Jay  L.,  Arlene 
M.  Kreider,  Nancy  M.;  broth- 
er: Phares  C.  Miller,  Jr.;  9 
grandchildren,  8  great-grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
March  2,  Good  Mennonite 
Church,  by  J.  Nelson  Bech- 


told,  Russell  J.  Baer,  and  Jay 
M.  Bechtold. 
Roth,  Vernon  Leroy,  59,  Ed- 
monton, Alta.  Born:  April  10, 
1935,  Tofield,  Alta.,  to  Roy 
Christian  and  Mary  Lehman 
Roth.  Died:  Feb.  25,  1995,  Al- 
buquerque, N.M.,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. Survivors — wife:  Viola 
Good  Roth;  children:  Ronald, 
Gary,  Dalene;  siblings:  Donald, 
Vivian  Wilde;  one  grandchild. 
Congregational  membership: 
Holyrood  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral:  March  2,  Lendrum 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church, 
by  Ray  Landis.  Burial:  Glen- 
wood  Memorial  Gardens. 
Snider,  Selwyn  Shantz,  91, 
Cambridge,  Ont.  Born  to 
Urias  and  Nancy  Snider. 
Died:  Sept.  18,  1994,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.  Survivors — sis- 
ters: Glennys  Snyder,  Twilah, 
Esther.  Memorial  service:  Pio- 
neer Park  Christian  Fellow- 
ship, by  Brian  Laverty. 
Tarvin,  Wayne  Leslie,  86, 
Dewey,  111.  Born:  Jan.  14, 
1909,  Ludlow,  111.,  to  Ralph 
and  Edna  Proctor  Tarvin. 
Died:  Feb.  26,  1995,  Urbana, 
111.  Survivors — wife:  Elma 
Conrad  Tarvin;  son:  Richard; 
sisters:  Hazel  Fosdick,  Evelyn 
Hedrick.  Predeceased  by  one 
daughter.  Funeral  and  burial: 
March  1,  East  Bend  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Calvin  Kauf- 
man and  Irvin  Nussbaum. 
Wideman,    Leonard,  77, 
Tofield,  Alta.  Born:  July  20, 
1917,  Mayton,  Alta.,  to  Wil- 
liam and  Sarah  Brubaker 
Wideman.  Died:  Feb.  17, 
1995,  Tofield,  Alta.  Survi- 
vors— wife:  Eleanor  Wide- 
man;  children:  James,  Janette 
Martin,  Karen  Polege,  Eunice 
Kaechele,  Lenore;  brothers 
and  sisters:  William,  Sam, 
Martha  Lauber,  Lydia,  Naomi 
Yoder,  Hazel  Martin,  Ella 
Mae  Burnstad,  Eva  Brenne- 
man,  Esther  Hanson;  11 
grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, one  step  grand- 
child, one  stepgreat-grand- 
child.  Funeral  and  burial: 
Feb.  21,  Salem  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Levi  Smoker. 
Witzel,  Selma  Iutzi,  92,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.  Born:  Feb.  26, 
1903,  East  Zorra  Twp.,  Ont., 
to    George    and  Barbara 
Boshart  Iutzi.  Died:  March  2, 
1995,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 
Survivors — children:  Melvin, 
Maurice,  Beatrice  Schultz;  15 
grandchildren,   39  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Edmund  Witzel  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
March  5,  East  Zorra  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Orland  Gin- 
gerich, Henry  Yantzi,  and 
Vernon  Zehr. 
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ITEMS  &  COMMENTS 


Quotable: 

Recently  a  federal  judge  remarked  that  if  evangelical  Christians  become 
known  only  as  political  militants  fighting  a  "culture  war,"  they  can  easily  be 
dismissed  as  another  cause  group.  In  some  regards,  we  would  then  resemble 
that  high-school  team  in  the  New  York  City  area  that  bears  the  name  "The 
Fighting  Quakers."  In  the  same  way,  the  name  Christian  is  compromised  if  it  is 
always  modified  by  politically  militant.  Rather,  we  should  be  more  widely 
known  as  Christ's  servants,  who  demonstrate  compassion  and  nonetheless 
speak  out  boldly  and  clearly  regarding  our  Master's  teachings. 

—John  D.  Woodbridge,  in  Christianity  Today 


Congregations  urged 
to  promote  family  life 

In  a  November  letter  to  pastors  and 
congregational  chairpersons  the  Confer- 
ence of  Mennonites  in  Canada  (CMC) 
encouraged  its  members  to  uphold  and 
promote  Christian  family  life  in  church 
and  in  society.  The  letter  states: 

"We  value  family  for  its  spiritual  di- 
mension, which  provides  the  basis  for 
moral  grounding  and  for  the  nurture 
and  care  of  people  of  all  ages.  ...  We  all 
know  of  families  in  trouble  today.  Many 
children  grow  up  in  dysfunctional  fami- 
lies, and  many  families  have  broken 
apart.  The  life  of  the  vulnerable  is 
being  threatened — the  unborn,  the  se- 
riously ill,  the  elderly. 

"Some  in  our  society  want  to  promote 
a  definition  and  practice  of  'family'  that 
is  contrary  to  our  understanding  of 
God's  world.  We  suffer  with  these 
situations.  Nevertheless  our  hope  for 
the  family  remains  strong  because  of 
our  faith  in  God's  promise,  which  leads 
us  to  wholeness." 

A  copy  of  Article  19  of  the  new  Con- 


fession of  Faith,  on  "Family,  Single- 
ness, and  Marriage,"  accompanied  the 
letter.  In  addition,  the  CMC  provided 
suggestions  for  study  and  action;  topics 
include  abortion,  violence  in  media, 
and  child  poverty. 

Presbyterians  encouraged 
to  voice  support  of  the  poor 

Every  congregation  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  (USA)  received  a  letter 
urging  members  to  resist  provisions  of 
the  GOP  Contract  With  America  that 
the  denomination  said  would  harm  the 


poor.  Moderator  Robert  Bohl  of  the 
General  Assembly  also  called  on  church 
members  to  pray  for  Congress. — Na- 
tional &  International  Religion  Report 

Methodists  consider  major 
reorganization  of  agencies 

An  official  proposal  to  restructure 
the  United  Methodist  church  calls  for 
reorganizing  the  denomination's  13 
churchwide  agencies  into  three.  It 
would  sharply  reduce  the  1,200  staff 
positions  in  the  agencies.  The  proposal 
is  being  circulated  for  study  and  com- 
ment. A  final  version  is  to  be  presented 
for  action  at  next  year's  general  confer- 
ence.— NIRR 

With  plants,  flowers,  and  rocks 
garden  tells  the  story  of  Jesus 

A  symbolic  garden  has  become  a  tool 
for  community  outreach  by  a  North 
Carolina  Free  Methodist  church.  Last 
Easter  the  Waynesville  congregation 
put  up  a  12-foot  rugged  cross  in  a  small 
section  of  its  front  lawn.  Soon  after- 
ward, a  new  church  attender  presented 
his  plan  for  constructing  a  garden 
around  the  cross.  The  plants,  flowers, 
and  rocks  tell  the  story  of  Jesus. 

Purple  rhododendrons  in  the  back  rep- 
resent royalty.  Twelve  yellow  day  lilies 
around  the  cross  represent  Jesus'  disci- 
ples, while  one  pink  day  lily  represents 
Mary.  White  azaleas  stand  for  Christ's 
purity.  Pink  azaleas  represent  his  birth, 
while  red  ones  represent  his  blood. 

A  single  dogwood  tree  will  be  grafted 
with  red,  white,  and  pink  blossoms.  To- 
gether, these  will  represent  the  Trinity. 
The  garden's  largest  rock  symbolizes 
Christ.  Its  cleft  serves  as  a  reminder  of 
his  protective  hand. 

Pastor  Philip  Cartrette  believes  God 
is  using  the  garden  to  help  get  the 
church's  name  out  in  the  community. 
"It  was  like  God  was  saying,  "I'm  going 
to  help  market  your  church.'  " 
— Matt  Schnepf  in  Light  and  Life 


Quilters  stitch  connections  with  neighbors.  Hub- 
bard, Ore.—  Members  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church  had 
met  in  quilting  groups  for  about  70  years.  So  when 
popular  interest  in  quiltmaking  surged  in  the  1970s, 
the  church  was  in  a  unique  position  to  share  their  ex- 
pertise with  community  members.  Held  annually 
since  1973,  Zion's  quilting  workshop  has  become  way 
for  the  church  to  reach  out  to  their  neighbors. 

This  winter's  workshop,  held  Feb.  21-23,  featured  a 
quilt  display,  demonstrations,  and  Selfhelp  Crafts. 
The  program  is  designed  as  a  service  to  others  rather 
than  a  fund  raiser.  However,  at  the  first  workshop  many 


people  asked  if  they 
might  make  a 
donation,  so 
each  year  the 
church  desig- 
nates a  mission 
project.  This 
year's  donations 
go  to  Mennonite 
Central  Com- 
mittee's Laos 
Bombie  Re- 
moval Project. 

Pictured  here 
(left  to  right) 
are  quilters 
Edna  Kenagy, 
Karen  C.  Kropf, 
and  Dorothy 
Gingerich. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Becoming  a  people  against  racism 


What  is  racism? 

Anglos  tend  to  associate  racism  mostly  with 
personal  actions  and  attitudes,  explained  Joe 
Barndt  at  the  "Restoring  Our  Sight"  conference 
earlier  this  month  (see  March  14  Gospel  Herald). 

By  contrast,  he  said,  people  of  color  often  are 
more  concerned  about  systemic  racism— which 
gives  privilege  to  white  people  over  others.  The 
institution  of  the  Mennonite  Church  is  not  im- 
mune to  systemic  racism. 

The  church  racist?  How  so?  In  a  workshop, 
Barndt,  director  of  Crossroads,  an  interfaith 
ministry  for  racial  justice,  described  the  roots  of 
institutional  racism  this  way: 

Institutions,  he  said,  were  created  to  benefit 
a  specific  population — in  the  case  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church,  people  of  Swiss-German  descent. 
Thus  institutions  were  intended  for  persons  of 
one  race— and  so  legally  so.  With  the  civil 
rights  movement,  the  laws  changed;  now  insti- 
tutions were  supposed  to  serve  people  of  all 
races  without  discrimination. 

But  while  the  laws  changed,  the  structures 
didn't— not  at  the  core.  So  they  kept  on  doing 
what  they  were  built  to  do:  to  serve  white  peo- 
ple and  assimilate  everyone  else. 

It's  not  necessarily  bad  that  the  North  Ameri- 
can Mennonite  Church  originally  was  designed 
to  serve  Swiss-German  ethnic  Mennonites, 
Barndt  suggested.  But  it  is  wrong  if  we  don't 
transform  it  now. 

How  to  make  these  changes?  Barndt  outlined 
five  areas  in  which  institutional  racism  can  be 
addressed:  1 — personnel  (staffing);  2 — institu- 
tional policy  and  practices;  3 — community, 
members,  or  clientele  (those  the  institution 
serves);  4 — structure  and  delivery  system  (how 
decisions  are  made  and  who  makes  them; 
accountability);  and  5— mission  and  purpose. 

Most  institutions  begin  to  confront  racism 
with  the  first  two  areas:  attempt  to  diversify 
staff,  make  sure  racist  comments  are  not  toler- 
ated. But  institutions  that  start  here  tend  to  hit 
a  ceiling;  they  never  reach  the  other  three 
areas,  Barndt  said.  To  truly  become  antiracist, 
he  emphasized,  an  institution  must  start  with 
its  mission  and  purpose  and  work  up  from 
there.  Making  the  profound  change  needed  re- 
quires no  less  than  a  new  identity. 

Bamdt's  analysis  may  help  us  understand 
racism  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  Take  the 


latest  Mennonite  Church-General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  statement  on  racism,  adopt- 
ed at  the  Normal  89  assembly. 

The  document  begins  by  noting,  "We  intend 
to  become  one  church  of  many  peoples."  As  for 
church  institutions,  the  statement  confesses 
these  "have  not  always  escaped  our  society's 
pattern  of  institutional  racism.  We  are  called 
...  to  review  our  practices  in  employment, 
promotion,  purchasing  of  materials,  and  inclu- 
sion of  minorities  on  boards  and  committees." 

The  new  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith,  up 
for  delegate  approval  at  Wichita  this  summer, 
addresses  basic  questions  of  identity.  While  this 
document  speaks  plainly  about  such  things  as 
care  for  creation,  relationships  between  women 
and  men,  oaths,  and  marriage,  its  references  to 
racism  are  slight. 

In  the  confession  we  are  called  to  acknowl- 
edge, "True  faith  means  giving  first  loyalty  to 
God's  kingdom,  rather  than  to  any  .  .  .  ethnic 
group  that  claims  our  allegiance"  (Article  17). 
And  we  admit,  "Sin  is  not  only  an  individual 
matter  but  involves  groups,  nations,  and  struc- 
tures determined  by  class,  race,  gender,  or 
nationality"  (Article  6). 

Yet  even  Article  22  on  peace,  justice,  and 
nonresistance  says  little  about  when  we  our- 
selves are  the  unjust  ones.  "We  witness  against 
all  forms  of  violence,  including  .  .  .  hostility 
among  races  and  classes,"  the  article  says.  But 
it  does  not  develop  how  we  are  working  to 
cleanse  ourselves  of  our  own  racism. 

We  can  hardly  talk  about  being  Menno- 
nite without  referring  to  our  witness 
against  war  or  to  stewardship.  But  we 
do  not  yet  see  anti-racism  as  an  essential  part 
of  who  we  are  as  a  people;  our  Confession  of 
Faith  reflects  that.  And  we  are  deceived  if  we 
believe  racism  is  no  longer  an  issue,  now  that 
we  have  called  two  men  of  African  descent  to 
head  one  church  agency  and  to  serve  as  mode- 
rator-elect. 

The  church's  mission,  according  to  Article  10, 
is  to  proclaim  the  reign  of  God  in  word  and 
deed,  to  be  a  city  on  a  hill,  a  light  to  the  na- 
tions. Becoming  a  people  dedicated  to  disman- 
tling racism  could  be  one  of  the  most  concrete 
ways  we  might  shine  that  light — which  this 
world  so  desperately  needs. — cmh 
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The  facts  of  life  from  1  Corinthians  15:  N£i> 

The  birds  without 
heads  and  the 
bees  with  no  sting 

The  powers  of  death  made  their  highest 
bid  and  dealt  their  best  hand.  But  God 
has  called  their  bluff.  What  appears  to 
be  dreadful  has  been  rendered  impotent. 


During  six  years  of  law  practice,  I've 
learned  one  thing  about  judges:  they  are 
not  interested  in  hearing  opinions  or 
take  up  a  wnoie  aitferent  set  oj  auuuaes  ana  huncheg  Qr  feelings.  Judges  just  want  the  facts. 

Judges  are  skeptical  folks— they  always  want 

   proof.  They  want  to  know  if  there  are  witnesses 

ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  or  documents  or  other  evidence  that  support 
 —  —     the  facts  as  alleged. 

Tllo          T„eil<s  Hi~H  itJ  an  exam-  Paul's  audience  in  Corinth  must  have  been 
The  way  Jesus  died  is  an  exam                 skeptical  too.  Perhaps  they  expected  the  Chris- 
pie  of  the  way  Jesus  lived  8     tian  message  to  immediately  make  a  drastic 

difference  in  the  corrupt  city  of  Corinth.  Per- 
Tax  returns  in  North  America,  haps  they  did  not  expect  that  Christians— who 

spring  planting  in  Laos  10     proclaimed  a  victorious  message  of  resurrec- 
tion—would suffer  persecution.  At  any  rate, 
~      '  •         i     ,  trtT„j:Q  Q7  some  of  them  apparently  began  to  wonder 

Organizers  look  to  India  97  whether  this  idea  of  a  resurrection  was  for  real, 

with  anticipation— and  anxiety  11        go  Paul  begins  i  Corinthians  15,  the  resur- 
rection passage,  by  reviewing  the  basic  facts  of 
Next  stop  Wichita:  GC  board  the  Christian  life: 

supports  MC-GC  integration   13        1.  Christ  died  for  our  sins. 


byJ. 

Daryl 

Byler 


Fear  of  death  controls  our  actions  more  than 
anything  else.  But  when  we  no  longer  give 
death  more  respect  than  it  deserves,  we  are 
free  to  live  courageously  and  without  fear. 


2.  He  was  buried.  That  is  to  say,  this  was  not 
a  fainting  episode  or  a  sleeping  spell;  Jesus 
really  died! 

3.  He  was  raised  on  the  third  day. 

4.  He  appeared  to  more  than  500  folks — 
including  Paul.  Now  that's  a  list  of  witnesses 
that  would  impress  even  the  most  skeptical 
judge! 

Paul  states  that  these  facts  are  "the  good 
news."  They  are  the  very  basis  of  our  salvation. 
They  are  "of  first  importance"  (w.  1-3). 

In  his  reelection  bid  in  1984,  former  U.S. 
President  Ronald  Reagan  cited  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  first  four  years  in  office  and 
quipped:  "Facts  are  stubborn  things."  They  are 
indeed.  Facts  can  be  interpreted  in  different 
ways,  but  one  way  or  another,  we  must  reckon 
with  them. 

And  what  do  these  facts  about  Jesus  mean 
for  us?  What  does  it  mean  that  Christ  died  for 
our  sins,  was  buried,  was  raised  from  the  dead, 
and  appeared  to  many  people?  Why  is  the 
resurrection  such  an  important  fact  for  the 
Christian  church? 

1.  If  it  happened  once,  it  must  be  possi- 
ble. For  many  years,  folks  thought  it  was 
impossible  for  a  human  to  run  a  mile  in  less 
than  four  minutes.  Four  minutes  seemed  to  be 
an  invisible,  impenetrable  barrier.  Finally,  on 
May  6,  1954,  a  British  medical  doctor  named 
Roger  Bannister  broke  through  that  mysterious 
time  barrier  and  ran  a  mile  in  3  minutes  59.4 
seconds.  Once  the  barrier  was  broken — even 
once — all  but  the  most  stubborn  had  to  agree 
that  it  was  possible  to  run  a  sub-four  minute 
mile.  And  indeed,  it  has  been  done  thousands  of 
times  since. 

To  those  who  say  there  is  no  resurrection, 
Paul  responds:  "For  if  the  dead  are  not  raised, 
then  Christ  has  not  been  raised"  (v.  16).  I  feel 
sure  that  Paul's  first  draft  of  the  letter  added 
this  note:  "So  what  do  you  plan  to  do  with  those 
500  eyewitnesses?" 

Christ  is  the  pioneer  or  firstfruits  of  those 
who  are  resurrected.  Christ's  resurrection  is  a 
landmark  event  for  Christians.  What  happened 
once  can  happen  again. 

2.  Sin  and  death  are  like  a  chicken 
without  a  head  and  a  bee  with  no  sting.  In 
both  our  personal  lives  and  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  it  often  appears  that  sin  has  the  upper 
hand.  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Gal.  5:22-23) 
were  obviously  written  before  the  advent  of  the 
modern  traffic  jam!  Sometimes  I  think  I'll 
never  learn  to  be  patient.  And  violent  crime  is 
creeping  into  every  corner  of  North  America. 


Around  the  globe,  wars  abound.  To  watch  the 
evening  news,  it  would  seem  that  sin  and  death 
have  the  last  word. 

Vernard  Eller  says  that  Easter  serves  notice 
that  sin  and  death  have  been  dealt  a  fatal  blow. 
Sin  and  death  are  no  longer  as  powerful  as  they 
may  appear.  Eller  says  it's  like  a  chicken  with 
its  head  cut  off.  Sin  and  death  still  appear  to  be 
alive  and  well— they  still  do  a  lot  of  flopping 
around.  But  they  have  lost  their  strangle  hold 
on  us.  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  have  set 
us  free  from  their  lethal  power. 

To  be  sure,  sin  and  death  continue  to  influ- 
ence our  lives.  But  the  end  result  is  as  certain 
as  the  fact  that  a  chicken  without  a  head  will 
eventually  be  still. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  facts  of  life,  our  faith 
would  be  "futile"  and  we  would  still  be  trapped 
in  our  sins.  The  powers  of  death  have  made 
their  highest  bid  and  dealt  their  best  hand.  God 
has  called  their  bluff  and  "made  a  public 
example  of  them"  (Col.  2:15). 

It's  like  a  killer  bee  with  no  sting,  taunts 
Paul:  "Where,  O  death,  is  your  victory?  Where, 
O  death,  is  your  sting?"  (v.  55).  What  appears 
dreadful  has  been  rendered  impotent. 

3.  It's  safe  to  live  dangerously  and  dif- 
ferently. A  well-known  beer  commercial 
claims:  "You  only  go  around  once  in  life,  so  go 
for  all  the  gusto  you  can  grab." 

"Not  so,"  says  Paul.  If  there  is  no  resurrec- 
tion, "then  those  .  .  .  who  have  died  in  Christ 
have  perished.  If  for  this  life  only  we  have 
hoped  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  people  most  to  be 
pitied"  (w.  18-19).  To  the  contrary,  because 
Christ  is  risen,  we  know  it  is  safe  to  live 
dangerously  and  differently  in  this  life. 

If  we  really  believe  that  we  will  someday  be 
resurrected,  it  radically  shapes  how  we  live 
now.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  we  all  take  up 
rock  climbing,  bungee  jumping,  or  skydiving! 
But  it  does  suggest  that,  as  people  of  faith,  we 
are  free  to  take  up  a  whole  different  set  of  atti- 
tudes and  values. 

Paul  says  that  believing  in  the  resurrection 
changed  his  life  in  important  ways: 

•  He  had  courage  to  take  more  risks.  Paul 
was  unafraid  of  risks.  He  was  not  afraid  to  die 
because  it  was  clear  to  him  that  death  does  not 
have  the  last  word.  Rather,  death  is  but  a 
gateway  to  a  life  which  is  imperishable.  Indeed, 
like  a  seed  which  is  planted,  we  do  not 
experience  fullness  of  life  until  we  die. 

Washington  Post  columnist  William  Rasp-  • 
berry  recently  wrote  that  the  church  is  often 
like  a  seven-foot  basketball  player  who  shoots 
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15  foot  shots  from  the  chest.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  our  unique  role  and  gifts, 
we  too  often  live  cautiously  and  perhaps 
even  apologetically. 

Fear  of  failure  (and  ultimately  of  death) 
controls  our  actions  more  than  any  other 
thing.  But  when  we  no  longer  give  death 
more  respect  than  it  deserves,  we  are  free  to 
live  courageously.  For  those  who  believe 
that  70  or  80  years  are  all  we  get,  life  be- 
comes a  race  with  death.  But  Christians 
begin  with  the  understanding  that  this  life 
is  only  the  first  chapter.  They  are  free  to 
take  risks  in  sharing  good  news.  They  are 
free  to  take  risks  as  peacemakers. 

•  He  had  a  new  set  of  priorities.  Paul  says 
that  if  he  didn't  believe  in  the  resurrection, 
he  would  focus  on  the  pleasures  of  this  life 
—he  would  simply  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 

Persons  who  believe  this  life  is  all  there 
is  live  like  a  child  given  10  minutes  to 
"loot"  a  candy  store.  They  try  to  squeeze 
everything  possible  out  of  these  few  short 
years.  They  live  to  accumulate  money  and 
power  now,  because  they  fear  this  is  their 
only  chance.  Every  need  must  be  fulfilled, 
every  pleasure  experienced  in  this  small 
span  of  years. 

By  contrast,  persons  who  believe  this  life 
is  only  the  beginning  of  the  journey  patient- 
ly spend  time  accumulating  treasures  in 
heaven.  They  focus  on  the  things  which  are 
important  to  God's  kingdom. 

They  are  not  compelled  to  take  the  high- 
est paying  jobs  but  are  free  to  take  work 
which  serves  others.  They  are  free  to  live 
gently,  to  practice  mercy,  to  seek  justice,  to 
make  peace,  and  even  to  suffer  persecution 
in  this  life  (Matt.  5:1-12).  At  a  recent  gath- 
ering in  Fresno,  Calif.,  long-term  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  worker  Peter  Dyck 
spoke  of  Christians  as  people  who  live  in  an 
"as  if  mode— as  if  God's  kingdom  were 
already  present  here  and  now. 

Why  are  these  facts  of  life  so  important? 
Finally,  Paul  says,  because  they  free  us  to 
"be  steadfast,  immovable,  always  excelling 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  because  [we]  know 
that  in  the  Lord  [our]  labor  is  not  in  vain" 
(v.  58). 

Last  year  J.  Daryl  Byler  became  director  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee's  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  office.  Prior  to  that  he  served  as  a 
pastor  and  an  attorney  in  Meridian,  Miss. 


'Where, 
O  death, 
is  your 
victory? 
Where, 
O  death, 
is  your 
sting? . . . 
Thanks  be 
to  God, 
who  gives 
us  the 
victory 
through 
our  Lord 
Jesus 
Christ.  ' 


"When  the  Lord  restored  the 
fortunes  of/Aon  .  .  .  then  our 
mouth  wan  filled  with  laugh- 
ter, and  our  tongue  with  shouts 
of  joy.  .  .  .  The  Lord  has  done 
great  things  for  us,  and  we  re- 
joiced."—  Psalm  126:1-3,  NRSV 
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After  reading  several  letters  in 
recent  issues,  I  went  back  and 
reread  J.  Daryl  Byler's  article, 
Do  Mennonites  Want  to  Send  a 
Message  to  Washington?  (Dec.  20). 
The  whole  discussion  seems  to  hinge 
on  the  improbable  assumption  that  one 
political  party  is  inherently  more  righ- 
teous than  the  other.  Or  perhaps  on  the 
even  more  improbable  premise  that  good 
Mennonites  ought  to  be  Democrats. 
But  I  have  never  been  able  to  discern 
any  real  difference  between  rich 
Republicans  and  wealthy  Democrats. 

The  message  that  I  want  to  send  to 
Washington  is  that  I  am  tired  of  the 
status  quo.  I  am  tired  of  the  way  the 
U.S.  Congress  has  feathered  its  own 
nest.  I  am  also  tired  of  the  arrogance 
and  corruption  that  characterize 
Washington  in  general  and  Congress 
in  particular. 

I  am  tired  of  the  incredible  waste 
and  misuse  of  money  that  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  every  government  program. 
I  am  tired  of  those  who  assume  that 
liberal  politics  is  the  moral  equivalent 
of  "real"  Christianity  and  those  who 
dare  to  think  conservative  thoughts 
are  scribes,  pharisees,  or  worse.  And  I 
am  especially  disappointed  in  those 
who  trivialize  the  present  U.S.  political 
climate  by  blaming  everything  on 
"white  male  anger." 
John Eby 
Pennsville,  N.J. 

In  response  to  Joann  Feeney's  letter 
(March  7)  and  J.  Daryl  Byler's 
article,  Do  Mennonites  Want  to 
Send  a  Message  to  Washington? 

(Dec.  20),  I  have  three  points: 

1.  The  new  Congress  is  not  bent  on 
"cutting  off  the  poor  from  welfare,"  as 
though  they  simply  don't  care  about 
the  needy.  They  want  to  motivate  those 
not  truly  needy  to  get  out  and  work. 

No  one  wants  to  put  the  truly  needy 
out  into  the  streets.  But  many  Ameri- 
cans, including  many  Christians,  have 
become  addicted  to  handouts  from  the 
government.  We  tend  to  feel  the  gov- 
ernment owes  us  wealth,  health,  and 
happiness.  The  Constitution  simply 
guarantees  the  right  to  pursue  these. 

2.  Many  Christians  (like  many  liber- 
als) just  don't  get  it.  Nowhere  in  Scrip- 
ture does  it  say  that  civil  government 
should  be  paying  the  way  for  the  poor. 
That  has  always  been  the  responsibi- 
lity of  individuals  and  the  church. 
Jesus  fed  the  poor  and  commanded  us 


that  we  should  also  do  the  same. 

If  every  church  in  America  would 
take  up  that  responsibility,  not  only 
would  the  money  be  used  more  wisely 
than  when  the  government  attempts  to 
do  the  job,  but  thousands  of  the  needy 
would  also  come  to  Christ  as  a  result. 
What  a  concept! 

3.  Didn't  Jesus  say  something  like, 
"Greater  things  than  these  that  I  do 
you  will  do,  since  I  am  going  to  the 
Father  and  sending  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
empower  you  r  Jesus  fed  the  5,000, 
healed  the  sick,  raised  the  dead.  What 
kind  of  miracles  would  we  see  if  we 
Christians  took  up  this  call? 

Don't  condemn  Congress  when  they 
begin  to  make  legitimate  attempts  at 
saving  our  country  from  financial  melt- 
down from  overspending  and  overtaxa- 
tion. Else  we  will  all  be  poor  and  needy 
and  unable  to  help  each  other. 

Do  we  want  to  send  a  message  to 
Washington?  You  bet!  "Return  this  na- 
tion to  its  founding  principles  of  free- 
dom and  responsibility — principles  in 
large  part  drawn  from  the  Scriptures!" 

Fred  Miller 

Line  Lexington,  Pa. 

What  I've  been  reading  recently 
in  "Readers  Say"  regarding 
the  Contract  with  America  is 
little  more  than  partisan  politics.  Sadly, 
this  reminds  me  of  the  time  a  promi- 
nent church  leader  wrote  an  article  for 
Gospel  Herald  telling  Mennonites  why 
they  should  vote  for  the  "peace-loving" 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  against  the  "war- 
mongering" Barry  Goldwater. 

It  was  because  enough  Americans 
followed  that  kind  of  advice  that 
56,000  American  boys  were  butchered 
in  Vietnam.  That  doesn't  count  the 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  soldiers  and 
civilians  sacrificed  on  the  same  altar. 

Let  Gospel  Herald  never  again  ven- 
ture into  partisan  politics. 
Eber  Martin 
North  Lima,  Ohio 

Reading  the  editorial,  How  Not  to 
Get  Stuck  in  Leviticus,  and 
the  article,  It  Helps  When  You 
Know  Other  People  Are  Reading 

Too  (Feb.  21),  made  me  want  to  share 
my  joy  in  reading  all  of  the  Bible. 

When  I  was  nine  years  old,  my 
mother  encouraged  me  to  read  the 
Bible.  I  did  and  was  fascinated  by 
those  Old  Testament  stories.  Then  as  a 
teenager,  I  thought  I  should  read  the 


Bible  regularly,  and  I  tried.  But  I 
stopped  and  then  started,  time  and 
again.  Later  I  found  I  could  read  whole 
pages  and  have  my  mind  somewhere 
else.  But  I  kept  on  reading. 

Someone  has  said  it  is  not  good  to 
read  the  Bible  as  a  matter  of  habit,  but 
I'm  glad  I  did.  It  made  an  impression 
on  my  subconscious  mind  that  in  later 
years  was  very  helpful  to  me.  By  the 
time  my  own  children  were  at  the  tell- 
me-a-story  age,  I  had  a  store  of  Bible 
stories  to  share  with  them.  It  was  then 
that  the  Bible  began  to  speak  to  me. 

There  came  a  time  when  I  realized 
there  is  an  "anointing"  that  we  need  to 
understand  and  accept  the  word  of 
God.  By  faith  we  believe  God  anoints 
us,  just  as  we  accept  salvation  by  be- 
lieving. 

Today  I  find  different  versions  and 
translations  helpful.  Each  year  I  read  a 
different  one.  I  also  try  to  read  more 
than  15  minutes  a  day  in  the  Bible 
after  I  realized  that  I  was  spending 
more  time  than  that  every  day  with 
other  reading. 

Today,  as  an  84-year-old,  I  love  to 
read  the  Bible.  How  it  blesses  me!  It  is 
God  speaking  to  me.  I  don't  believe  we 
can  emphasize  Bible  reading  too  much. 
If  we  read  and  accept  it  personally,  we 
will  see  change  in  our  churches. 

Fannie  Swartzentruber 

Goshen,  Ind. 

It  Helps  When  You  Know  Other 
People  Are  Reading  Too  and 
How  Not  to  Get  Stuck  in  Leviti- 
cus (Feb.  21)  both  struck  a  harmonious 
chord  with  me.  The  questions,  "How 
many  people  are  biblically  literate?" 
and  "Is  the  Bible  daunting?"  lingered 
in  my  mind  long  after  reading  these 
two  pieces. 

For  Christmas  1948,  my  father  (Ell- 
rose  D.  Zook)  gave  me  a  new  leather- 
bound  RSV  Bible,  suggesting  that  this 
was  a  good  time  for  me  to  read  it 
through.  I  accepted  the  challenge — and 
have  read  that  Bible  from  cover  to 
cover  many  times.  Each  time,  the  read- 
ing becomes  more  enjoyable,  spiritual- 
ly enlightening,  and  even  "easier."  A 
few  years  ago,  I  purchased  an  NRSV, 
and  I'm  now  reading  from  that  version. 

Seven  years  ago  I  felt  the  urge  to 
take  up  a  new  challenge.  I  began  to 
study  New  Testament  Greek,  and  I'm 
just  now  beginning  to  read  and  trans- 
late many  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  has  yielded  new  in-depth 
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experiences  for  me.  This  kind  of  study 
is  a  great  blessing;  I  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  others. 

Recently  I  have  also  been  "fellowship- 
ing"  (at  a  distance)  with  others  who  are 
also  studying  New  Testament  Greek. 
This  too  has  been  an  educational  ex- 
perience and  a  spiritual  blessing.  We 
have  much  to  share  with  each  other 
concerning  our  experiences  in  Greek! 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  did  a  brief  survey 
of  four  congregations  (one  Mennonite) 
to  find  if  anyone  else  was  studying 
Greek.  Alas,  I  found  none!  That's  sad, 
since  there's  so  much  to  learn  about 
linguistics,  semantics,  syntax,  textual 
structure,  and — yes — the  message  it- 
self. New  Testament  Greek  has  so 
much  more  to  offer  in  the  gospel  mes- 
sage and  spiritual  blessings  than  any 
English  version  can. 

How  about  it?  Anyone  out  there  wil- 
ling to  accept  the  challenge? 

Merlin  W.  Zook 

Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  over  the  years 
that  the  editorials  in  Gospel  Herald 
have,  at  best,  created  considerable 
inattention.  Therefore,  let  me  congra- 
tulate you  on  Knee-Jerk  Liberal  or 
Ditto-Head  Conservative?  (Feb.  28). 

I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  how  peo- 
ple from  Marx  to  Hitler — and  everyone 
in  between — can  rationalize  their  polit- 
ical position  from  something  discov- 
ered in  the  Bible.  I  have  yet  to  find 
where  Jesus  said  that  the  government 
should  or  should  not  do  or  be  responsi- 
ble for  something. 

I  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  someone 
called  a  "good  Samaritan"  and  how  that 
means  we  should  take  care  of  everybody. 
But  that  person  was  just  a  common 
man,  not  a  government  bureaucrat. 

If  we  wish  to  decide  who  should  be 
held  responsible  for  aiding  the  unfortu- 
nate, we  should  go  into  the  bathroom 
and  look  into  a  mirror.  We  should  not 
go  into  a  voting  booth  and  look  at  a 
ballot! 

Joel  L.  Nafziger 
Hopedale,  III. 

Thank  you  for  the  refreshing,  eye- 
opening  So  What  If  Hundreds 
of  Species  Disappear  Every 
Day?  (March  7). 

God's  Word  is  our  best  source  for 
information  about  taking  care  of  our 
Lord's  creation.  But  there  are  also 
other  good  writings  on  the  subject: 


•  The  delightful  Amish  farmer  Da- 
vid Kline's  Great  Possessions. 

•  The  beloved  conservationist  Aldo 
Leopold's  A  Sand  County  Almanac. 

•  The  respected  Christian  lecturer 
Tony  Campolo's  How  to  Rescue  the 
Earth  Without  Worshipping  Nature. 

•  The  committed  Mennonite 
environmentalists  Art  and  Jocele 
Meyer's  Earthkeepers. 

Dwight  E.  Wratchford 
Martinsburg,  W.Va. 

I loved  your  editorial,  It's  Been  a 
Stressful  Week  (March  7).  It  ad- 
dressed many  of  the  ills  of  my  life. 
But  God  has  blessed  me,  and  I  feel  like 
I  am  making  progress. 

You  noted  that  Mennonites  have 
entered  the  world  of  the  professions. 
Does  this  mean  we  now  believe  that 
the  things  we  learn  are  the  result  of 
our  own  smartness,  or  do  we  really 
down  deep  know  that  we  need  God? 

All  truth  is  God's  truth.  All  we  have 
and  are  we  owe  to  God.  When  we  put 
this  together  with  each  detail  of  our 
lives,  we  must  conclude  how  small  we 
are.  For  me,  it  is  rewarding  to  keep  all 
this  in  the  back  of  my  mind  as  I  go 
about  my  work  as  a  dairy  farmer. 

Our  God  is  a  God  of  mystery.  Our 
God  is  a  whole  lot  bigger  than  we  can 
ever  imagine.  Just  when  we  think  we 
have  God  pretty  well  down  pat,  we  are 
completely  fooled. 
Eldon  Nice 
Morrison,  III. 

In  the  editorial,  Now  That  We  Have 
These  Conflicts  (March  14),  JLP 
includes  listening  as  one  of  three 
essential  steps  in  resolving  church  con- 
flict. He  gives  two  examples  of  confer- 
ences currently  holding  regional  meet- 
ings to  better  deal  with  church  conflict. 

I  fully  support  this  call  for  conferences 
to  hear  out  their  members  and  to  deal 


Pontius'  Puddle 


with  situations  only  after  people  hfivc 
cooled  off.  Because  of  this,  I  believe 
Illinois  Conference's  plans  lor  ;>n  April  H 
vote  to  set  the  stage  for  church  dismissal 
through  various  evolving  resolutions 
and  the  draft  of  new  sexual  standards  is 
not  a  way  to  deal  with  conflict. 

In  response  to  one  church's  threat  of 
withdrawal  from  the  conference,  Illi- 
nois Conference  leaders  are  forcing 
churches  to  begin  proceedings  on  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  two  congre- 
gations as  members  of  conference  be- 
cause they  include  homosexual  people 
as  members. 

With  great  pressure  from  both  sides 
of  this  debate,  the  Illinois  executive 
committee  has  drafted  numerous  pro- 
posals, including  one  on  sexual  stan- 
dards which  would  "firm  up"  the  Pur- 
due 87  statement  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  These  statements  are  produc- 
ing anxiety,  confusion,  and  hostility  to- 
ward the  spring  conference  agenda. 

The  church  should  be  a  model  for 
the  world  in  its  love  for  one  another 
through  peaceful  resolution  rather 
than  being  a  slave  to  the  power  play  of 
heated  debate  and  ultimatums.  Maybe 
if  Illinois  churches  respectfully  decline 
to  vote  on  any  of  these  explosive  issues 
in  April,  we  will  all  have  time  to  catch 
our  breath  and  listen  to  the  fears  and 
concerns  of  our  neighbors. 

Ben  Shoemaker 

Champaign,  III. 

In  your  editorial  Now  That  We 
Have  These  Conflicts  (March  14), 
you  ask,  "What  is  going  on?" 
In  my  opinion,  what  is  going  on  is 
that  the  Mennonite  Church  is  experi- 
encing a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  reli- 
ability of  the  Bible.  We  are  abandoning 
or  questioning  long-held  positions  on 
everything  from  theology  to  morality 
and  ethics. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cling  to  our 
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self-understanding  as  "people  of  the 
Book."  We  have  always  identified  our- 
selves as  those  whose  lives  are  shaped 
by  the  Word  of  God  rather  than  by  the 
shifting  standards  of  a  decadent  cul- 
ture. 

These  contradictory  realities  will 
ensure  that  we  have  serious  conflicts 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  unless  we  get 
our  act  together.  When  the  Bible 
speaks  clearly  on  a  given  issue,  we  had 
better  hold  to  it. 

The  culture  around  us  has  aban- 
doned absolute  standards  of  truth.  We 
who  have  a  heritage  of  being  shaped  by 
the  Word  of  God  have  no  excuses  for 
stooping  to  that  level. 
Abraham  K.  Gehman 
Bally,  Pa. 

Amen  to  Dan  Leaman's  letter 
(March  14).  I  cannot  believe 
there  are  actually  professing 
Christians  holding  debates  and  airing 
different  views  on  what  to  do  with  sin 
in  the  church. 

Do  we  not  have  the  Word  of  God  that 
states  very  clearly  what  is  sin  and 
what  is  righteous  living?  But  even  so, 
we  are  tempted  in  numerous  ways  to 
give  in  to  sin.  If  we  do  fail,  there  must 
be  repentance  in  order  to  receive  God's 
forgiveness. 

I  hear  people  say  that  we  need  to  be 
kind  and  loving,  for  so  was  our  Jesus. 
But  our  Jesus  also  preached  repen- 
tance— "or  you  will  all  perish." 

If  we  as  a  church  continue  to  give  in 
to  the  sins  of  this  world,  the  time  will 
come  when  we  will  no  longer  be  a 
Christian  church.  The  devil  will  have 
overtaken  us  with  the  idea  that  we 
must  love  each  individual,  even  to  the 
point  where  we  no  longer  require  true 
repentance  of  sin  in  order  for  that 
person  to  become  a  brother  or  sister  in 
Christ. 

Are  we,  as  the  church,  here  to  love 
people?  Or  are  we  here  to  call  sinners 
to  repentance?  Definitely  both.  But 
definitely  not  one  without  the  other. 

Paul  E.  Lapp 

New  Holland,  Pa. 


Today  when  our  church  faces  an 
issue — cultural  or  moral — the 
usual  practice  is  to  appoint  a 
listening  committee  and  initiate  dia- 
logue on  the  issue  in  question.  But 
when  Paul  heard  that  a  man  in  the 
Corinthian  church  was  living  immor- 
ally, he  did  not  ask  the  church  to  ap- 


point a  listening  committee.  He  called 
for  immediate  discipline. 

Paul's  words  were  sharp:  "Hand  that 
man  over  to  Satan.  Don't  associate 
with  anyone  who  calls  himself  a  broth- 
er who  is  sexually  immoral  or  greedy, 
an  idolater,  or  a  slanderer,  a  drunkard, 
or  a  swindler." 

Many  in  our  churches  today  would 
call  Paul  unloving  and  judgmental  for 
that  call  to  discipline.  The  common 
theme  today  is:  "We  all  sin;  therefore 
we  cannot  speak  to  another's  sin  in  the 
church."  So  loving  discipline  of  a  broth- 
er or  sister  (or  a  congregation)  is  no 
longer  a  responsibility  of  the  church. 
Tolerance  and  acceptance  have  become 
the  call  of  the  church  today. 

We  forget  that  intolerance  is  the  real 
hallmark  of  truth  and  integrity.  The 
reliable  pharmacist  is  intolerant  of 
incorrect  prescriptions.  The  physicist  is 
intolerant  of  error  in  equations.  The 
engineer  is  intolerant  of  substandard 
materials. 

There  is  no  compromise  with  poison, 
no  intelligent  way  to  appease  error. 
However,  when  it  comes  to  following 
Christ,  the  church  seems  to  vacillate 
and  become  tolerant  of  the  standards 
of  the  culture  around  us.  We  forget 
that  we  serve  a  holy  God  and  are  called 
to  be  a  holy  people. 
Paul  O.  King 
Fresno,  Ohio 

This  comes  in  response  to  Ivan  R. 
Unger's  letter  (March  7)  and  to 
the  Mennonite  Church's  ongoing 
dialogue  on  homosexuality. 

Unger  claims  there  is  well -docu- 
mented evidence  for  gays  and  lesbians 
changing  orientation.  My  challenge  is 
to  examine  that  evidence — all  the  evi- 
dence. The  sum  total  shows  that  some 
do  change  their  behavior,  sometimes 
for  years  at  a  time.  But  those  changes 
will  not  last  a  lifetime  for  those  who 
are  fully  homosexual. 

Homosexuals  cannot  change  their 
sexuality  any  more  than  can  heterosex- 
uals. Some  successful  conversions  may 
in  fact  be  persons  who  are  bisexual, 
i.e.,  persons  with  characteristics  or 
orientation  in  the  middle  of  the  sexual 
continuum. 

I  have  not  seen  change  experiences 
in  gay  men  and  lesbian  women  in  my 
counseling  practice.  The  healing  these 
people  enter  therapy  for  is  often  for  the 
normal  issues  the  rest  of  us  deal  with 
— depression  and  relationship  issues. 


At  the  same  time  they  are  struggling 
with  incredible  guilt,  rejection,  and  low 
self-esteem  brought  on  by  misunder- 
standings and  distortions  fostered  by 
the  society  as  well  as  the  church.  Many 
of  them  as  Christians  who  have  des- 
perately tried  for  years  to  change,  but 
they  cannot  sustain  the  changes  of 
behavior. 

The  most  credible  evidence  shows 
gays  and  lesbians  cannot  sustain  a 
change  to  heterosexual  functioning 
over  the  long  term.  Furthermore, 
associations  of  professional  counselors, 
such  as  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  have  taken  strong 
stands  against  trying  to  change  gay 
and  lesbian  orientation. 

We  must  learn  to  listen  to  the 
stories  of  gay  men  and  lesbians.  We 
must  get  to  know  them  as  real  people 
before  passing  judgment.  Jesus  would 
do  no  less. 

Kent  Kauffman 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

In  the  face  of  the  continuing  discus- 
sions about  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  church  and  persons  of 
homosexual  orientation,  I  invite  people 
on  both  sides  of  this  issue  to  read  the 
book,  Strangers  at  the  Gate:  to  Be  Gay 
and  Christian  in  America,  by  Mel 
White  (Simon  &  Schuster). 

This  is  an  autobiographical  account 
of  the  anguished  struggles  of  a  devout 
Christian  gay  man,  who  knew  from 
early  childhood  that  he  was  "different." 
The  book  sheds  light  on  the  possibility 
of  changing  sexual  orientation,  on  the 
interpretation  of  scriptural  passages 
relating  to  this  question,  and  on  the 
impact  of  the  Christian  right  on  the 
antigay  climate  of  this  country. 
Eleanor  Kaufman 
Newton,  Kan. 

Regarding  The  Top  10  Unac- 
knowledged Reasons  Why 
Mennonites  Don't  Join  the 
Army  (March  7):  We  did  not  find  this 
to  be  humorous  or  clever.  It  was  in- 
sulting and  in  poor  taste.  It  has  no 
place  in  a  Mennonite  publication! 
Name  withheld 


Gospel  Herald  welcomes  responses  to 
our  contents.  Please  Izeep  letters  brief  and 
about  one  point.  We  reserve  the  right  to 
edit  for  clarity  and  length— Editor 
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Gethsemane 


In  silver  shadows 
where  you  knelt  alone  that  night 
below  dark  olive  trees, 
I  don't  think  you  remembered 
the  way  desert  sands  burned  through  your  sandals, 
how  crowds  sometimes  blocked  out  the  sun, 
or  how  you  fenced  the  truth  by  day  and  candlelight, 
thrusting  and  parrying  with  those  who  should  have 
welcomed  you. 

I  used  to  think  that,  groaning  there, 
you  played  out  in  your  mind 
the  blows  to  come 

and  that  you  feared  the  drawn-out  wrenching  away  of  life 
high  on  a  cross. 

Now  I  think  you  must  have  hurt  for  Peter,  that  small  unpolished 
stone  sitting  blindly  just  below  tomorrow's  avalanche, 
and  for  clear-eyed  John, 

stretched  out  behind  that  tree,  an  arm  beneath  his  head, 
helplessly  asleep, 

along  with  all  the  rest,  still  really  boys,  dreaming— 
where  they  lay  and  snored — 
of  commanding  by  your  throne 
the  chariots  of  Rome. 

Perhaps  you  remembered,  too,  the  woman  by  a  certain  well- 
definitely  a  second-class  person — 
how  she  had  bread  for  you  that  no  one  else  could  see 
and  how  tomorrow  she  might  turn  from  you 
as  just  another  man  she  couldn't  trust. 

Beyond  the  reasons  theologians  give  to  explain  your  pain 
it  is  the  human  ones  I  understand  the  best — 
the  worst  of  which,  your  mother's  face. 
And  you  were  only  thirty-three. 

Nancy  V.  Lee  teaches  English 
at  Northeastern  University, 

 Nancy  V.  Lee  Shenyang,  Liaoning,  China. 
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The  way  Jesus  died  is  an  example 


Jesus  faced  death  courageously.  He  did 
not  compromise  his  style  of  life,  had  an 
awareness  of  those  around  him,  and 
maintained  a  clear  sense  of  purpose. 

by  Ted  Grimsrud 


From  noon  on,  darkness  came  over  the  whole 
land  until  three  in  the  afternoon.  And  about 
three  o'clock  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice 
'My  God,  my  God,  why  have  you  forsaken 
me?' .  .  .  Then  Jesus  cried  again  with  a  loud 
voice  and  breathed  his  last"  (Matt.  27:45-50). 

This  text  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  story  of 
Jesus'  life.  It  is  a  tragic  end,  a  devastating  case 
of  humankind's  inhumanity.  Jesus  is  executed 
in  an  utterly  barbarous  way.  He  is  crucified— 
grievously  tortured  and  put  to  death. 

Jesus  was  a  uniquely  good  human  being  who 
stood  for  life.  To  see  this  person  who  lived  so 
fruitfully  meet  with  such  a  death  challenges  us 
in  a  powerful  way.  Was  such  a  way  of  living 
futile?  In  a  world  which  would  murder  such  a 
person  is  there  any  room  for  goodness,  love,  and 
compassion?  Does  Jesus'  death  negate  his  affir- 
mation of  life? 

I  believe  that  even  in  this  darkest  of  stories 
we  may  nonetheless  find  an  affirmation  of  life. 
This  story  exposes  and  thereby  weakens  the 
powers  of  death,  so  widespread  in  our  world. 
We  find  elements  of  loyalty  and  faithfulness 
amidst  the  betrayals  and  injustice.  The  way 
Jesus  faced  death  underscores  the  quality  of 
the  life  he  lived. 

The  story  of  the  end  of  Jesus'  life  exposes 
the  powerlessness  of  death.  This  story 
tells  us  the  "emperor"  of  power  politics 
has  no  clothes.  This  exposure,  in  itself,  can  be 
liberating. 

Jesus  catches  up  in  his  life  and  teaching  our 
ideals  for  what  human  beings  are  meant  to  be. 
Jesus  reveals  God  fully  present  and  incarnated 
in  human  life.  As  such,  Jesus  is  not  some  other- 
worldly superman.  Jesus  is  a  human  being,  the 
most  genuine  human  being,  for  sure — but  one  of 
us. 

Because  of  who  he  was  as  a  human  being, 
Jesus  being  treated  as  he  was  by  the  religious 
and  political  leaders  reveals  that  those  leaders 
were  against  human  beings.  They  murdered 


the  best  of  human  beings.  Jesus  revealed  God's 
endorsement  of  human  beings.  When  the  lead- 
ers did  Jesus  in,  they  were  rejecting  God. 

In  the  history  of  Christianity,  people  in 
churches  have  often,  in  practice,  rejected  God  in 
similar  ways  by  trusting  in  power  politics,  insti- 
tutional loyalty,  and  "sacred  ceremonies  and 
rituals"  which  are  exclusive  and  coercive.  Reli- 
gious people  have  in  actuality  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  human  beings;  to  commit  murder 
(through  war  and  capital  punishment);  and,  in 
other  less  dramatic  ways,  to  do  violence  to  hu- 
man beings. 

The  cross  of  Jesus  was  not  a  unique  event. 
Many,  many  times  political  and  religious  insti- 
tutions have  acted  with  this  kind  of  violence.  I 
read  recently  about  the  Nuremburg  trials, 
where  Nazi  leaders  were  tried  by  the  victorious 
Allies  after  World  War  II.  The  article  pointed 
out  that  many  of  the  so-called  war  crimes  com- 
mitted by  Germany— such  as  bombing  civilians 
and  murdering  prisoners  of  war — were  also 
committed  by  the  Allies.  Both  sides  felt  this 
massive  sacrifice  of  life  was  necessary  for  the 
so-called  greater  "good."  Churches  on  both  sides 
blessed  these  atrocities. 

This  revelation  of  the  tendencies  of  religi- 
ous and  political  powers-that-be  can  be 
liberating.  We  can  see,  through  Jesus' 
fate,  that  these  powers  may  actually  be  reject- 
ing God.  When  we  see  that,  we  will  no  longer 
give  them  our  allegiance. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  violent  revolution  or 
even  anarchism  but  of  an  eyes-wide-open,  crit- 
ical attitude.  The  state  continues.  Religious 
institutions  continue.  They  generally  deserve 
our  cooperation.  But  they  are  not  the  direct 
agents  of  God.  Often  they  are  acting  out  rejec- 
tion of  God. 

Jesus'  death  may  actually  help  us  to  affirm 
life  if  it  helps  us  to  be  free  from  the  claims  by 
the  powers-that-be  on  our  ultimate  loyalty. 
Genuinely  to  learn  from  Jesus'  death  will  help 
us  to  live  out  a  "politics  of  Jesus"  as  an  alter- 
native to  power  politics— freeing  us  to  base  our 
lives  on  Jesus'  way  of  love  rather  than  on  a  dog- 
eat-dog  approach. 

The  story  of  Jesus'  death  contains  elements 
of  loyalty  and  faithfulness.  Certainly  it  contains 
much  fear  and  betrayal— think  of  Judas  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  Peter  denying  that  he 
even  knew  Jesus,  and  all  of  the  other  male  dis- 
ciples fleeing. 

But  in  Matthew's  narrative,  we  read:  "Many 
women  were  also  there,  looking  on  from  a  dis- 
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f  the  way  Jesus  lived 


tance;  they  had  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee  and 
had  provided  for  him.  Among  them  were  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and 
Joseph,  and  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee" 
(Matt.  27:55-56). 

In  the  context  of  a  world  collapsing  and  the 
sheer  terror  which  had  overwhelmed  Peter  and 
the  others,  we  read  a  poignant  account  of 
sustained  loyalty  and  commitment.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene might  have  been  Jesus'  best  friend,  the 
most  faithful  of  his  followers.  She  stayed  as 
close  to  Jesus  as  possible  throughout  these 
terrible  moments.  In  fact,  she  is  pictured  later 
as  the  first  to  discover  the  empty  tomb.  She,  for 
one,  did  not  desert  Jesus.  She  remained  nearby, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  terrible  mob  violence 
which  took  his  life.  She  was  courageous  and 
faithful  to  her  friendship. 

Luke's  Gospel  reports  that  Mary  had  experi- 
enced deliverance  from  demons,  thanks  to  Je- 
sus. She  gained  from  this  an  unshakable  com- 
mitment to  him,  a  capability  to  follow  in  his 
way  of  courage  and  faithfulness. 

Mary's  loyalty  shows  goodness  in  the  midst  of 
brokenness.  The  almost  overwhelming  reality 
was  that  of  brokenness,  bad  news,  violence,  and 
disarray.  Somehow,  though,  the  little  light  of 
love,  loyalty,  and  care  remained  flickering. 
These  women  didn't  save  Jesus  or  step  in  and 
destroy  the  people  who  derided  Jesus  or  over- 
throw the  religious  and  political  leaders.  They 
simply  hung  around,  staying  with  Jesus  as  best 
they  could.  They  kept  the  light  flickering. 

By  doing  so,  they  provided  the  foundation  for 
what  happens  a  few  days  later.  Somehow, 
against  all  hope,  the  flickering  light  of  love  and 
loyalty — a  continued  affirmation  of  life  in  the 
face  of  such  a  shattering  death — flamed  back 
up  when  Jesus  was  discovered  still  to  live. 
These  women  were  the  only  ones  who  provided 
continuity  from  the  life  of  Jesus  as  teacher  and 
healer  through  his  death  to  the  restored  and 
reinvigorated  community  of  the  resurrection. 

Ultimately,  we  see  in  the  way  Jesus  died  a 
clear  example  of  the  way  he  lived.  That 
is,  he  faced  death  courageously,  without 
compromising  his  style  of  life,  with  an  aware- 
ness of  those  around  him,  and  with  a  clear 
sense  of  purpose  and  self- awareness. 

Jesus  died  for  the  sake  of  living  truthfully. 
He  died  because  he  did  not  give  in  to  the  devil's 
temptations.  Remember  the  story  of  how  Jesus, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry,  retreat- 
ed deep  into  the  desert  and  came  face-to-face 
with  the  devil. 


These  temptations  foreshadowed  what  Jesus 
would  face  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
people  sought  to  make  him  king.  He  fed  the 
multitudes.  He  was  followed  as  a  wonder- 
worker. 

Jesus'  basic  temptation  was  seeking,  first  of 
all,  to  do  what  was  most  effective.  Jesus  re- 
jected this  temptation.  Placing  the  priority  on 
effectiveness,  even  in  trying  to  fix  brokenness, 
ultimately  only  adds  to  the  brokenness. 

This  is  the  sentiment  behind  Jesus'  response 
to  Peter  when  Peter  tried  to  talk  Jesus  out  of 
taking  the  path  of  suffering.  Jesus  said,  "Get 
behind  me,  Satan!"  That  is,  you  are  offering 
Satan's  temptation  of  seeking  effectiveness 
first. 

Jesus'  response  to  the  devil  emerged  from  his 
own  deep  struggle.  He  asserted:  Trust  God. 
Trust  in  God's  abundance.  In  doing  so,  we  will 
have  no  need  to  think  of  how  to  manipulate  and 
control  in  order  to  be  effective.  Jesus'  life,  right 
up  to  and  including  his  horrible  death, 
witnesses  to  that  rejection  of  idolizing  effec- 
tiveness and  self-protection  and  his  cor- 
responding trust  in  God  and  God's  abundance. 
That  trust  meant  that  he  did  not  have  to  fight 
back.  He  did  not  have  to  give  up  on  love  for 
other  people  in  order  to 
protect  himself. 

This  story  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  affirms  life.  In  seeing 
the  powers  of  death  exposed, 
we  are  helped  in  seeking  to 
live  freely  from  submission 
to  those  powers.  We  see  the 
significance  of  the  seeming- 
ly small,  flickering  light  of 
loyalty  and  faithfulness  to 
Jesus'  way,  even  when  it 
seems  smallest  and  least 
relevant.  Most  of  all,  we  see 
the  connection  between  a 
life  well  lived  and  a  death 
well  faced. 

Jesus  points  us  to  God,  to 
God's  character  as  it  gen- 
uinely is.  In  so  doing,  he 
encourages  us.  Even  in  the 
face  of  death,  God's  gift  of 
life  may  be  affirmed.  Even 
in  the  face  of  death,  we  may 
trust  in  God's  abundance. 


Ted  Grimsrud  is  pastor  of 
Salem  Mennonite  Church, 
Freeman,  S.D. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Tax  returns  in  North  America, 
spring  planting  in  Laos 


by 

Titus 
Peachey 


As  tax  deadlines  near  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  half  a  world  away  in  Laos, 
farmers  prepare  for  spring  planting.  For 
northern  Lao  farmers,  hoeing  can  be  a  deadly 
task  because  of  cluster  bombs,  now  buried,  that 
were  dropped  by  the  U.S.  during  the  Vietnam 
War.  From  Feb.  20  to  March  4  alone,  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  received  news  of 
18  casualties  in  Xieng  Khouang  Province. 

In  North  America,  cluster  bombs  do  not  exact 
a  toll  of  broken  limbs  and  lives;  rather,  they  ap- 
pear in  the  guise  of  jobs,  an  expanding  tax  base, 
and  protection  of  a  way  of  life. 

The  MCC  /  Mines  Advisory  Group  effort  to  re- 
move bombs  in  Laos  is  not  just  a  technical  fix 
for  the  tragic  consequences  of  war,  but  it  is  also 
an  invitation  to  a  spiritual  journey  along  the 
paths  of  compassion,  justice,  and  repentance. 
The  project  challenges  us  to  consider  what 
Christ's  peace  means  when  routine  obedience  to 
tax  laws  brings  pain  to  others. 

Sadly,  tax  dollars  still  fund  cluster  bombs. 
The  Human  Rights  Watch  Arms  Project  esti- 
mates that  some  34  million  cluster  bombs  were 
dropped  over  Iraq  and  Kuwait  during  the  1991 
Persian  Gulf  War.  Even  a  conservative  esti- 


Taxes  for  peace 

Each  year,  MCC's  Peace  and  Justice  Minis- 
tries invites  contributions  to  a  special  "Taxes 
for  Peace"  fund.  This  fund  allows  people  who 
withhold  the  portion  of  their  taxes  that  would  go 
for  military  purposes  to  contribute  that  money  for 
a  peaceful  purpose.  While  this  is  a  symbolic  action 
and  not  a  legal  alternative  to  paying  the  tax,  many 
people  find  it  a  meaningful  way  to  demonstrate 
their  commitment  to  peace. 

In  the  United  States  about  46  percent  of  federal 
income  tax  goes  for  military  purposes;  in  Canada 
the  figure  is  about  7.5  percent. 

This  year's  "Taxes  for  Peace"  fund  will  support 
peace  education  and  responses  to  militarism.  This 
will  include  publishing  a  revised  edition  of  "Peace 
Education:  Ideas  That  Work"  and  preparing  mate- 
rials to  assist  congregations  in  responding  to  mili- 
tary industries  and  recruitment  in  local  communi- 
ties. 

Checks  should  be  written  to  MCC  and  sent  to 
MCC  U.S.  Peace  and  Justice  Ministries,  21  S.  12th 
St.,  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501,  designated  for 
"Taxes  for  Peace." 


mate  of  a  5  percent  dud  rate  means  that  some 
1.7  million  unexploded  bomblets  are  strewn 
throughout  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  According  to  the 
Human  Rights  Watch  Arms  Project,  1,600 
civilians — Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti— have  been  killed 
and  some  2,500  have  been  injured  in  cluster 
bomb  accidents  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  companies  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Down- 
ey, Calif.,  a  new  generation  of  cluster  bombs  is 
being  produced.  Cluster  bombs  are  also  manu- 
factured by  other  countries.  They  have  been 
used  recently  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  by 
Russia  in  its  battle  with  Chechnya. 

Unlike  land  mines,  whose  export  is  currently 
banned,  cluster  bombs  are  still  exported  to 
other  countries.  In  June  1994,  a  Minnesota  firm 
announced  that  Turkey  had  agreed  to  purchase 
493  CBU-87  cluster  bombs— a  type  that  com- 
bines anti-armor,  anti-personnel,  and  incendi- 
ary effects.  Human  rights  groups  oppose  the 
sale  because  of  Turkey's  poor  human  rights 
record;  the  sale  awaits  approval  from  the  U.S. 
State  Department. 

In  the  midst  of  complex  political,  military, 
and  economic  systems  that  create  defense 
strategies  and  weapons  such  as  cluster  bombs, 
one  of  the  church's  greatest  temptations  is 
silence  and  accommodation.  Lao  villagers,  who 
have  lived  with  cluster  bombs  these  past  20  to 
30  years,  are  often  silent  also,  lacking  options. 
They  don't  have  the  technical  expertise  to 
address  the  problem.  Pressed  with  the  demands 
of  making  a  living  from  the  soil,  they  have 
endured  the  outrage  of  cluster  bombs  so  long 
that  for  many  it  has  become  "normal." 

In  a  similar  way,  North  American  Christians 
have  become  accustomed  to  beautifully 
landscaped  industrial  parks  that  produce 
weapons  and  to  the  annual  ritual  of  paying  a 
percentage  of  their  income  tax  for  war. 

The  MCC  /  MAG  bomb  removal  project  in 
Laos,  along  with  our  commitment  to  Christ's 
peace,  challenge  us  to  imagine  alternatives. 
Simpler  living  and  reduced  incomes  can  lower 
tax  liabilities.  Groups  of  people  can  combine 
withheld  tax  dollars  and  contribute  to  pro- 
grams that  support  peace  and  life.  We  can  write 
letters  of  concern  about  the  use  of  taxes  for  war 
and  share  them  with  legislators  or  submit  them 
as  letters  to  the  editor  of  local  newspapers.  We 
can  also  open  conversation  with  local  weapons 
manufacturers  and  discuss  meaningful  alter- 
natives to  the  production  of  arms. 

Titus  Peachey  is  co-executive  director  of  MCC 
U.S.  Peace  and  Justice  Ministries,  Akron,  Pa. 
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Organizers  look  to  India  1997 

with  anticipation— and  a  bit  of  anxiety 


Calcutta,  India  (MWC)— In  a  mood  of 
anticipation  tinged  with  a  pinch  of  anxi- 
ety, the  Mennonite  World  Conference 
executive  committee  confirmed  moving 
ahead  with  India  97  two  years  hence. 

Meeting  here  in  early  January  en- 
abled the  14-member  group  (two  each 
from  the  five  continents  and  four  offi- 
cers) to  sense  how  both  the  setting  and 
the  season  might  be  experienced  by  the 
13th  assembly  of  the  global  Anabaptist 
family  Jan.  7-12,  1997. 

The  committee  selected  the  theme, 
"Hear  What  the  Spirit  Is  Saying  to  the 
Churches,"  based  on  the  invitation  ad- 
dressed to  seven  churches  in  Asia  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century  (Rev.  2-3).  Daily 
subthemes  planned  by  continental 
groups  will  bear  witness  to  what  each 
part  of  the  world  church  is  hearing  the 
Spirit  say  to  its  setting  right  now. 

Anticipation  for  the  upcoming  event 
stems  in  part  from  the  warm  hospital- 
ity extended  by  the  hosts,  Mennonite 
Christian  Service  Fellowship  of  India. 

The  tinge  of  anxiety  comes  from  the 
question  of  whether  assembly  goers 
will  be  ready  to  enter  into  a  gathering 
with  fewer  conveniences  and  more  po- 
tential surprises  than  past  assemblies. 


"God's  world  belongs  not  to  five-star 
hotel  people,  but  to  those  who  know 
what  suffering  means,"  said  Bishop  D. 
C.  Gorai  in  his  welcome.  "If  you  come 
with  more  concern  about  the  depriva- 
tion of  others  than  your  own  comfort, 
you  will  leave  India  enriched  as  part- 
ners in  mission." 

India  97  will  be  held  on  the  campus  of 
St.  Thomas  schools  in  Calcutta.  Founded 
by  Anglicans  in  1789,  St.  Thomas  is  the 
second  oldest  school  in  India. 

"Assembly  13  will  be  a  different 
experience,"  predicted  MWC  president 
Raul  Garcia  of  Argentina.  "We  will 
learn  a  lot  if  we  are  willing  to  be  flexi- 
ble, respectful  of  one  another  as  on  a 


two-way  street.  India  1997  can  be,  if  we 
choose,  an  experience  of  understand- 
ing, of  solidarity.  While  we  cannot  deny 
culture  shock,  I  invite  us  to  pray  for  un- 
derstanding from  all  parts  of  tho  world. 
We  dream  of  being  together  in  hew  von; 
can  we  not  seek  to  be  together  in  Cal- 
cutta in  anticipation?" 

Louise  Nussbaumer  of  France,  re- 
flecting on  her  experience  on  the  host 
planning  group  for  Assembly  1  1  in 
1984,  said,  "I  have  no  concern  about  the 
catering  menu.  We  will  enjoy  rice  for  a 
week.  My  concern  is  that  we  be  able  to 
sit  together  and  be  open  to  the  experi- 
ence and  realities  of  one  another.  This 
must  happen." — Willard  E.  Roth 


Planning  underway  for  international  Peace  Council 


Strasbourg,  France  (MWC) — Paulos 
Widjaja  of  the  Indonesian  Mennonite 
Church  GKMI,  will  be  primary  organiz- 
er for  the  international  Peace  Council 
during  Mennonite  World  Assembly  13. 
Judy  Zimmerman  Herr  of  the  United 
States  is  associate  secretary. 

Initial  planning  for  the  Calcutta 
meeting  got  underway  during  an  early 
March  meeting  here.  Joining  Widjaja 
and  Herr  to  lay  the  groundwork  were 


Harold  Miller  (Kenya),  Ann  and  Paul 
Gingrich  (U.S.),  Elizabeth  Baecher  and 
Larry  Miller  (MWC  staff,  France). 

Focus  for  the  1997  Peace  Council  will 
be  on  how  the  gospel  of  peace  can  be 
lived  and  taught  in  a  variety  of  global 
settings.  Members  of  the  MWC  General 
Council  will  constitute  the  Peace  Coun- 
cil with  the  work  of  the  Peace  Council 
making  up  a  major  part  of  General 
Council  agenda. 


Diplomats,  U.N.  officials  exposed  to  continuing  carnage  in  Laos 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCO— Diplomats  and 
United  Nations  representatives  saw 
firsthand  the  anguish  created  by  live 
bombs  left  from  the  Vietnam  War  in 
northeastern  Laos,  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC)/Mines  Advi- 
sory Group  efforts  to  clear  the  bombs. 
Moved  by  what  they  saw,  several  offi- 
cials pronounced  themselves  ready  to 
use  their  influence  to  obtain  funding 
for  the  enormous  task. 

Ken  and  Mabel  Snyder,  MCC  Laos 
country  representatives,  accompanied 
the  delegation  that  visited  Xieng  Khou- 
ang  Province  on  March  20.  The  Sny- 
ders  are  members  of  Salem  (Ore.)  Men- 
nonite Church. 

The  convoy  of  vehicles  bearing  Asia- 
based  embassy  officials  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Canada,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  Australia,  and  Thailand, 
as  well  as  representatives  from 
UNICEF,  stopped  at  a  bomb-clearing 
site  where  they  observed  de-miners  at 
work  and  five  bomblets  being  exploded. 

Later  they  met  with  the  head  of  a 
local  women's  union  who  sat  and  nursed 
her  baby  as  she  poignantly  described 
how  bombs  impact  women  and  chil- 


dren's lives.  Unfazed  by  her  high-pow- 
ered audience,  she  "directly  declared 
that  the  Americans  who  had  dropped 
these  bombs  should  be  responsible  to 


A  Lao  woman  labors  in  her  fields. 


clean  them  up,"  reports  Ken  Snyder. 

The  day's  events  concluded  with  a 
trip  to  the  hospital  to  visit  a  15-year- 
old  injured  by  a  bomb  the  previous  day. 
In  addition  to  chest  and  arm  wounds, 
the  boy's  face  was  mangled  beyond 
recognition.  "The  U.S.  ambassador  ap- 
peared to  spend  more  time  in  the  room 
than  the  others,"  Snyder  says. 

Although  no  firm  financial  commit- 
ments were  made,  several  officials  indi- 
cated they  may  be  able  to  obtain  fund- 
ing for  the  bomb  removal  project  that 
has  a  one-year  price  tag  of  nearly  $1 
million  (U.S.).  Clearing  the  entire 
province,  however,  may  take  decades. 

"MCC  and  Mines  Advisory  Group  are 
bringing  this  tragedy  to  the  world's  at- 
tention and  are  demonstrating  an  effec- 
tive clearance  model.  But  clearing  the 
entire  province  of  live  ordnance  is  a 
project  far  too  large  for  MCC.  This  visit 
may  take  us  one  step  closer  to  our  goal 
of  having  others,  particularly  the  U.S. 
government,  help  fund  the  bomb-clear- 
ing work,"  says  Berry  Friesen,  MCC 
administration  and  resources  director. 

To  date,  MCC  constituents  have  given 
$250,000  for  the  bomb  removal  project. 
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Must  we  exclude  soldiers? 
Virginia  Mennonites  question 


Newport  News,  Va.— Second  Lieu- 
tenant Glenn  Guyton  spends  much  of 
his  time  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base.  But 
Sundays,  and  almost  every  day  his  du- 
ties allow,  you  can  find  the  Texas  na- 
tive helping  at  Calvary  Community 
Church,  a  predominately  African- 
American  Mennonite  gathering  in 
Hampton,  Va. 

As  director  of  Calvary's  singles'  min- 
istry, Guyton  is  very  involved  with  the 
mission  of  his  rapidly  growing  church. 
Guyton  is  not  only  a  military  leader;  he 
is  a  lay  leader  in  a  Mennonite  church. 

What  to  do  with  people  like  Lt.  Guy- 
ton who  find  their  way  to  Mennonite 
fellowships?  Is  the  military  way  of  life 
in  such  contradiction  to  Anabaptism 
that  such  a  person  should  not  be  consid- 
ered for  congregational  membership?  If 
they  are  to  become  members,  under 
what  conditions?  Should  they  be  pre- 
vented from  becoming  church  leaders? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions 
church  leaders  from  eastern  Virginia, 
the  broader  Virginia  Conference,  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  met  to 
grapple  with  March  17-18.  This  group 
of  about  three  dozen  people  included 
representatives  from  most  of  the  Men- 
nonite congregations  in  the  Tidewater 
area.  In  this  part  of  Virginia,  by  one 
estimate,  one  out  of  every  three  per- 
sons is  military  or  employed  in  related 
services  as  a  civilian. 

The  group  also  visited  many  of  the 
military  bases  clustered  around  Hamp- 
ton Roads  including  a  tour  of  the  sub- 
marine tender  Yellowstone  at  the  Nor- 
folk Navel  Base. 

Back  in  1990  the  Warwick  and  Nor- 
folk District  Councils  produced  a  set  of 
membership  guidelines  that  has  be- 
come known  as  the  "Tidewater  Docu- 
ment." While  understood  to  be  "emerg- 
ing understandings"  and  not  the  final 
word,  the  document  allows  member- 
ship to  military  personnel  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  This  openness  has 
caused  concern  to  some  in  other  parts 
of  the  church. 

Friday  night  featured  a  dialogue  be- 
tween the  group  and  five  Mennonites 
employed  in  military  service  or  in  relat- 
ed industries  such  as  the  Newport 
News  Shipyard  or  NASA. 

"What  impressed  us,"  said  bishop 
Stan  Maclin,  Sr.,  of  Richmond's  Jubilee 
Christian  Fellowship  afterward,  "is 
that  none  of  them  were  hatemongers  or 
warmongers,  but  displayed  a  genuine 
love  for  the  Lord.  And  in  their  own 


Glenn  Guyton 


quiet,  persuasive  way,  they  are  a  wit- 
ness and  influence  for  the  Lord." 

Saturday  morning  Titus  Peachey,  co- 
coordinator  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee's Peace  and  Justice  Ministries, 
spoke  of  the  horrors  and  cost  of  war.  He 
and  his  wife,  Linda,  were  in  Laos  in  the 
early  '80s  and  were  appalled  by  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  U.S.  military 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

"I  very  much  think  we  have  to  work 
out  a  way  to  combine  a  sense  of  open- 
ness and  welcome  and  invitation  to 
people  who  want  to  come — with  also  an 
understanding  that  belonging  to  a 
group  of  people  involves  shared  counsel 
and  accountability,"  Peachey  said.  "I 
think  we  do  the  person  a  disservice  to 
try  to  hide  a  part  of  our  understanding 
of  the  gospel  or  to  hide  from  them  what 
is  central  to  our  understanding  of  the 
gospel.  We  need  to  be  up-front  and  hon- 
est about  that." 

But  can  they  become  members? 
There  was  less  agreement  about 
whether  such  a  person  should  be  al- 
lowed into  a  Mennonite  congregation 
as  a  member  and  into  positions  of 
leadership.  The  weekend's  participants 
broke  into  five  groups  for  discussion 
and  polling. 

When  the  results  were  announced 
most  agreed  that  military  persons 
should  be  allowed  membership.  Most 
participants  noted,  however,  member- 
ship would  come  with  reservations. 
Generally  it  would  be  expected  that  the 
person  should  seek  to  leave  the  service 
or  be  headed  in  that  direction. 


Agreement  was  not  universal,  even 
among  participants  from  the  Tidewater 
churches.  Some  felt  that  allowing  mem- 
bership at  all  draws  the  standards  and 
expectations  of  belonging  too  loosely 
and  unduly  hinders  the  peace  witness 
of  the  church. 

As  one  of  the  participants  noted,  "This 
military  complex  is  evil.  Are  we  going  to 
be  able  to  say  that  when  we  know  there 
are  persons  who  are  going  to  take  us  to 
task  at  the  end  of  the  sermon?" 

On  the  other  hand  some  felt  that 
whether  or  not  the  person  is  a  commit- 
ted Christian  is  the  overriding  concern. 
Harold  Bergey,  pastor  of  Chesapeake's 
Mount  Pleasant  Mennonite  Church, 
used  the  illustration  of  a  road  map  to 
suggest  that  Christians  in  and  out  of 
the  military  are  together  on  a  journey 
of  faith  with  different  starting  points. 

"If  it  is  your  desire  to  give  yourself  to 
the  authority  of  the  Word,  the  witness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  your  life,  you  are 
born  again,  and  you  will  submit  your- 
self to  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  and 
to  our  particular  congregation — then 
come  along  the  way  with  us.  We  will 
consult  the  map  together." 

Bergey  objected  to  language  in  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  "Tidewater 
Document"  that  states  those  who  do 
not  leave  the  military  in  due  time 
would  "regretfully"  be  considered  "not 
in  good  standing  as  members  of  the 
church." 

Bishop  Leslie  Francisco  III,  Guyton's 
pastor  at  Calvary,  noted  that  while  this 
is  not  necessarily  a  racial  issue,  Afri- 
can-Americans may  enter  the  military 
for  reasons  of  survival. 

"I've  talked  to  several  of  our  mem- 
bers who  are  military  persons.  They  re- 
ally had  no  other  options  if  they  were 
going  to  become  anything  or  have  an 
opportunity  that  was  afforded  them," 
he  said.  "The  military  was  it.  It  was  ei- 
ther the  military  or  stand  on  a  street 
corner  .  .  .  and  do  nothing." 

Francisco  added,  "We  try  in  a  more 
subtle  way  ...  to  encourage  those  in 
the  military  to  take  a  look  at  their  posi- 
tion." He  noted  that  many  military  per- 
sons in  his  church  have  aspirations  to 
get  out  and  do  something  else. 

There  was  a  general  nodding  of 
heads  at  the  meeting  when  someone 
urged  that  the  church  should  help  find 
alternatives  for  members  who  can  find 
nothing  other  than  military  resources 
for  academic  and  technical  training. 
— Steve  Fannin 
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Next  stop  Wichita  '95:  GC  General  Board  supports  MC-GC  integration 


Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC)— At  the 
annual  Council  of  Commissions  ses- 
sions here  March  10-14,  the  General 
Board  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite  Church  (GC)  endorsed  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  General  Confer- 
ence integrate  with  the  Mennonite 
Church  (MC). 

Despite  concerns  that  the  year  2003 
was  no  longer  included  and  that  word- 
ing had  been  changed  to  work  "toward 
integration"  rather  than  "become  one 
denomination,"  the  GC  General  Board 
approved  the  Integration  Exploration 
Committee's  final  recommendation  for 
MC  and  GC  integration.  If  approved  by 


the  MC  General  Board  this  month,  the 
recommendation  will  be  presented  to 
MC  and  GC  delegates  for  a  vote  at  Wi- 
chita '95  in  July. 

"I'm  personally  frustrated  as  a  GC 
leadership  person  at  not  having  a  date 
because  we  have  some  significant  deci- 
sions to  make,"  said  General  Board 
member  Jim  Harder,  North  Newton, 
Kan. 

"It  was  very  clear  that  the  MC  Gen- 
eral Board  wouldn't  accept  the  recom- 
mendation with  the  date  2003  in  it,"  ex- 
plained James  Gingerich,  Moundridge, 
Kan.,  integration  committee  co-chair. 

MC  General  Board  member  Joseph 


Knitting  together 
the  strands  of  a  dis- 
rupted life.  Bukavu, 
Zaire  (MCC) — A  touch 
of  normalcy  in  an  oth- 
erwise topsy-turvey 
life — this  young  Rwan- 
dan mother  in  Muku 
refugee  camp  knits  a 
baby  sweater.  Menno- 
nite Central  Commit- 
tee (MCC)  has  provid- 
ed her  and  more  than 
60  other  refugees  with 
needles  and  yarn  so 
they  can  knit  garments 
for  their  infants  and 
make  extras  to  sell. 

Back  home  in  Rwan- 
da women's  lives  re- 
volved around  cooking, 
cleaning,  field  work, 
and,  for  some,  paying 
jobs.  Now,  after  tidying 
their  small  tents  and 
fixing  relief  rations  for 
their  children,  their 
days  drag. 

Knitting  helps  the 
women's  self-esteem  by 
giving  them  a  way  to 
be  productive,  relates  Joyce  Martens,  who  worked  among  the  refugees  earlier 
this  year  as  an  MCC  volunteer.  The  women  frequently  sit  together  to  knit, 
turning  the  time  into  a  social  event  as  well. 

MCC  has  also  provided  some  crochet  hooks  and  yarn,  and  some  metal 
box-style  ovens  for  women  who  want  to  bake  and  sell  bread.  The  women  often 
use  the  extra  income  from  these  activities  to  supplement  the  dried  corn  and 
bean  rations  their  young  children  find  difficult  to  digest.  Cathy  Mputu,  a  Zairi- 
an  Mennonite  volunteer,  worked  with  these  women's  projects. 

Martens  reports  a  new  name  being  given  to  newborns  in  the  camps:  "Men- 
nonite." People  explained  they  chose  the  name  because  Mennonites  had  assist- 
ed them  when  they  were  in  need. 


Longacher,  Richmond,  Va.,  who  was 
present  as  an  official  observer,  reported 
that  the  MC  board  wanted  to  "soften 
the  recommendation  slightly  in  hopes 
that  it  would  be  more  palatable  to  the 
delegates."  He  added  that  the  MC 
board  had  heard  a  wide  range  of  re- 
sponses to  integration. 

Approval  of  the  integration  commit- 
tee's final  recommendation  was  unani- 
mous. 

The  GC  General  Board  also: 

•  decided  that  if  MC-GC  integration 
is  approved,  the  next  joint  conference 
with  the  MCs  will  be  in  1999  and  a  spe- 
cial GC  conference  will  be  held  in  1997. 

•  decided  that  proposals  presented 
last  fall  to  restructure  the  GC  into 
fewer  commissions  and  better-defined 
Canadian  and  U.S.  conferences  should 
not  be  presented  for  delegate  vote  at 
Wichita  '95;  they  may  be  considered  at 
the  next  GC  conference. 

•  encouraged  staff  of  The  Mennonite 
to  work  toward  merger  of  the  magazine 
with  the  Gospel  Herald  should  MC-GC 
integration  be  approved  at  Wichita  '95. 

•  accepted  the  resignation  of  general 
secretary  Vern  Preheim,  who  has 
served  in  this  role  since  1980.  The 
board's  goal  is  to  name  a  new  general 
secretary  by  March  1996,  to  begin  no 
later  than  November  1996. 

Integrated  missions.  In  its  ses- 
sions, the  GC  Commission  on  Home 
Ministries  (CHM)  discussed  the  Inte- 
gration Exploration  Committee's  pro- 
posal for  an  integrated  mission  struc- 
ture that  would  combine  overseas  and 
North  American  mission  into  one  struc- 
ture, which  is  the  model  the  Mennonite 
Church  currently  uses.  The  GC  struc- 
ture keeps  overseas  and  North  Ameri- 
can mission  work  separate.  The  model 
is  contingent  on  a  "yes"  vote  on  integra- 
tion at  Wichita  '95. 

"It  feels  like  we're  getting  pushed  into 
the  MC  structure.  I  am  concerned  that  if 
we  would  combine  overseas  and  North 
American  mission,  much  of  CHM's  work 
would  be  dropped,"  said  CHM  member 
Craig  Maven,  Berne,  Ind. 

CHM  staff  person  Hugh  Sprunger 
made  "a  plea  for  greater  cooperation," 
noting  that  it  is  not  as  easy  to  draw  a 
line  between  overseas  and  North  Amer- 
ican mission  in  today's  mobile  society. 

CHM  approved  the  proposal  for  an 
integrated  missions  structure  with  one 
opposing  vote. — Dave  Linscheid 
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Lancaster  Conference  delegates  study  'Authentic  Christianity' 


Lancaster,  Pa.—  What  gets  in  the 
way  of  our  relationship  with  God — and 
with  each  other?  The  "arch  rival  of  our 
loyalty  to  God":  money,  answered  Sara 
Wenger  Shenk  in  her  Bible  study  at  the 
1995  Lancaster  Conference  annual 
meeting.  Gathered  March  17-19  at 
Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School,  at- 
tenders  focused  on  the  theme,  "Au- 
thentic Christianity." 

The  self-sufficiency  created  by  our 
wealth  means  we  don't  need  communi- 
ty, said  Shenk,  pastor  of  Immanuel 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
And  not  only  is  this  true  for  individ- 
uals, but  for  congregations,  confer- 
ences, and  nations. 

"I  think  that  most  of  us  are  rich  rul- 
ers," Shenk  told  her  audience,  referring 
to  the  young  man  of  Matthew  19:16-22. 
"Not  just  like.  We  are  rich  rulers.  We 
have  powers  most  people  in  this  world 
never  dream  of.  Jesus  still  says  to  us, 
how  hard  it  is  for  those  who  have 
wealth  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God." 

To  experience  authentic  community, 
Shenk  concluded,  we  must  get  closer  to 
people  in  need.  "Compassion  and  care 
for  others  are  Jesus'  cure  for  our  obses- 
sion with  ourselves,"  she  said. 

'Authentic  Love.'  The  story  of  the 
good  Samaritan  begins  with  "the  equiv- 
alent of  a  first-century  carjacking,"  said 
Lindsey  Robinson,  pastor  of  Locust 
Lance  Mennonite  Chapel,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  in  the  following  session.  The  re- 
sponses of  the  priest  and  the  Levite 


were  "religiously  correct,"  he  added. 
But  "when  we  overlook  needy  people 
we  need  to  look  again  at  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rule,"  he  said. 

"The  Jericho  road  runs  right  outside 
your  door  and  mine.  We  don't  have  to 
look  far  to  see  people  beaten  down  by 
life's  circumstances,  robbed  of  their 
hope,  stripped  of  their  dignity.  .  .  .  Our 
Lord  is  testing  the  authenticity  of  our 
love  by  our  willingness  to  demonstrate 
practical  caring  for  others." 

'Authentic  Disciples.  'John  R.  Mar- 
tin, Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  pro- 
fessor, agreed.  "[Discipleship]  involves 
the  expectation  that  there  will  be  suf- 
fering like  the  master,"  he  said.  Au- 
thentic disciples  are  those:  who  find — 
as  one  finds  treasure  in  a  field;  and 
then  follow — like  those  who  take  up 
their  cross  and  follow  Jesus. 

'Authentic  Witnesses.'  In  a  final 
session,  Mervin  Charles  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions  asked  audience 
members  who  didn't  meet  their  own 
standards  of  witnessing  to  raise  their 
hands.  Almost  every  hand  went  up. 

"The  standard  of  being  an  authentic 
witness  is  an  impossible  standard," 
Charles  noted.  "But  Christ  has  a  heart 


of  compassion  and  concern  for  people 
[like]  us,  who  are  overburdened  with 
impossible  standards." 

The  crucial  point,  he  said,  is  that 
God  has  sent  a  Witness,  the  Holy  Spir- 
it; "we  simply  need  to  be  witnessing 
with  him. 

"To  be  an  authentic  witness  we  have 
to  admit  the  task  is  impossible;  humili- 
ty is  called  for  by  all  of  us.  But  then 
comes  the  humility  to  say  I  can  do  all 
things  through  Christ,"  Charles  con- 
cluded. "God  is  inviting  us  to  come  and 
experience  the  law  of  life  which  is 
grace." 

In  addition  to  hearing  major  speak- 
ers, delegates  heard  reports  from  con- 
ference ministries  and  testimonies 
from  churches.  Director  of  finance  Nel- 
son W.  Martin  noted  that  the  con- 
ference received  94  percent  of  its  bud- 
get in  1994.  Reserve  funds  covered  the 
$16,600  deficit. 

Delegates  welcomed  five  new  congre- 
gations into  the  conference:  Abundant 
Life  Chinese,  in  Philadelphia;  Love 
Truth  Chinese,  Philadelphia;  Philadel- 
phia Cambodian;  Faro  de  Luz,  Chester, 
Pa.;  and  the  Way  Through  Christ  Min- 
istry, Chester,  Pa. — Cathleen  Hockman 


Ontario  mission  event  attracts  250  participants 


Vineland,  Ont.  (GCMC) — More  than 
250  participants  from  63  churches  at- 
tended the  "Jubilate  in  Action"  mission 
event  at  Vineland  United  Mennonite 


EMM  purchases  new 
training  center.  Har- 
risburg, Pa.  (EMM)— 
Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions acquired  a  Harris- 
burg property  in  January 
for  voluntary  service 
training  and  ministry. 
Phil  Eby  of  Ephrata,  Pa., 
pictured  left,  will  co-di- 
rect the  center  and  cur- 
rently oversees  the  reno- 
vation of  the  building;  he 
hopes  to  move  into  the 
new  center  this  month. 
Co-director  Floyd  Zook  of 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  will  begin  work  in  May.  Among  those  to  use  the  Harrisburg 
Training  Center  are  participants  in  three  new  models  EMM  added  last  year. 
For  example,  Kingdom  Teams  provide  short  term  service  options  after  a  brief 
training  period.  Eby  says  several  youth  groups  have  already  signed  up  for 
Kingdom  Team  service  projects  this  summer. — Julie  E.  Hershey 


Church  here  Feb.  18.  It  was  the  first 
such  event  sponsored  by  the  Mission 
and  Service  Commission  of  the  Menno- 
nite Conference  of  Eastern  Canada. 

Under  the  theme  "Models  for  Mis- 
sion: Joining  the  Strands,"  they  spent 
the  day  sharing  how  their  congrega- 
tions are  engaged  in  local  mission  and 
learning  how  those  efforts  are  a  part  of 
a  much  larger  global  mission  thrust. 

A  highlight  for  Fred  Redekop,  pastor 
of  Floradale  Mennonite  Church,  was  the 
testimony  of  Sovaro  Meas,  pastor  of  the 
Cambodian  Christian  Centre  in  Toron- 
to. Redekop  was  working  with  MCC  at  a 
camp  in  Thailand  when  Meas  was  a 
refugee  there  in  the  1980s.  After  Meas 
came  to  Toronto,  Redekop  was  able  to 
help  link  him  to  the  conference. 

In  a  plenary  session,  Meas  thanked 
God  for  the  salvation  he  experienced  at 
age  34,  and  for  his  escape  from  "the 
killing  fields."  He  said  that  his  people 
who  have  experienced  refuge  in  Cana- 
da "think  they  are  in  heaven,"  and  he 
finds  winning  them  to  Christ  a  chal- 
lenging task. — Feme  Burkhardt 
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A  Chechen  refugee 
woman.  MCC  is 
attempting  to  assist 
both  Muslim  and 
ethnic  Russian  refu- 
gees through  its  part- 
ner agencies.  "As 
ethnic  and  religious 
tensions  rise  in  the 
Caucasus,  it's  very 
important  that  Chris- 
tian humanitarian 
aid  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  need, "  says 
Walter  Bergen.  "Before 
God,  every  refugee  is  a 
child  of  God;  God 
cares  for  them  all. " 


'If  anyone  can  stop  this  war,  Mothers  of  Soldiers  can!' 

MCC  supports  efforts  against  war  in  Chechnya 


Akron  Pa.  (MCC) — Mennonite  Cen 
tral  Committee  (MCC)  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  is  providing  $2,000  (U.S.) 
for  Mothers  of  Soldiers  and  is  exploring 
plans  to  provide  ongoing  support  for 
this  organization  of  courageous  Rus- 
sian women  committed  to  nonviolence 
and  human  rights. 

The  group  is  actively  opposing  the 
Russian  government's  war  in  Chechnya. 
"As  a  Russian  citizen  remarked  on  the 
street,  'If  anyone  can  stop  this  war,  the 
Mothers  of  Soldiers  can!'  "  relates  Wal- 
ter Bergen,  MCC  country  co-represent- 
ative for  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Started  during  the  war  in  Afghani- 
stan, Mothers  of  Soldiers  is  a  grass- 
roots organization  of  mothers  through- 
out the  former  Soviet  Union  opposing 
conscription  of  their  sons.  Mothers 
have  unabashedly  waited  in  the  bitter 
cold  for  hours,  even  days,  at  the  gates 
of  Russian  army  training  barracks  in 
order  to  spirit  away  their  recruit-sons 
before  they  are  sent  to  Chechnya. 

The  women  also  expose  army 
brutality.  "The  Russian  army  admits  to 
3,000  noncombat  deaths  a  year.  The  re- 
ality is  much  higher.  Hazing  of  new  re- 
cruits and  ethnically  motivated  attacks 
against  minorities  are  common," 
Bergen  says. 

"Mothers  of  Soldiers  has  braved  bu- 
reaucratic indifference  and  military 
hostility  in  its  attempts  to  find  and  pro- 
tect prisoners  of  war,"  Bergen  contin- 
ues. "They  have  joined  with  Ingush  and 
Chechen  women  and  gone  right  into 
Grozny  to  retrieve  the  bodies  of  their 
fallen  sons.  Literally  hundreds  of 


Mothers  of  Soldiers  have  made  their 
way  to  Chechyna." 

In  January  1995,  Mothers  of  Soldiers 
received  the  Sean  McBride  Peace  prize 
The  award  is  second  in  worldwide  pres- 
tige only  to  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

MCC  worker  Steve  Hochstetler  Shirk 
attended  a  Feb.  25-26  Mothers  of  Sol 
diers  conference  in  Moscow.  The  confer- 
ence brought  together  small  groups  of 
soldiers'  mothers  from  far-flung  corners 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  encourage 
and  inspire  one  another,  exchange 
ideas,  and  plan  opposition  to  the  Rus 
sian  aggression  in  Chechyna. 

On  March  8  Mothers  of  Soldiers  and 
religious  and  antiwar  groups  began  a 
march  of  hundreds  of  miles  to  Grozny. 

"The  Russian  media  is  giving  the 
march  wide  coverage,  focusing  atten 
tion  on  an  antiwar  movement  at  a  time 
when  many  civilians  are  growing  apa- 
thetic about  the  continuing  war  and 
human  rights  violations  in  Chechyna," 
Bergen  says. 

MCC  will  work  with  Quaker  Peace 
and  Service  to  encourage  and  support 
Mothers  of  Soldiers,  according  to  Hans- 
ulrich  Gerber,  MCC  Europe  secretary. 

"Mothers  of  Soldiers  is  receiving  a 
fair  amount  of  media  coverage  in  Eu- 
rope. However,  the  group  is  not  getting 
the  support  disaster  areas  get  when  fea- 
tured on  TV  because  few  agencies  and 
networks  are  suited  to  work  effectively 
with  Mothers  of  Soldiers,"  Gerber  says 
"Quaker  Peace  and  Service  and  MCC 
with  staff  on  the  ground  and  focusing 
on  personnel  more  than  material  aid, 
are  well-fitted  to  help."— Emily  Will 


Irish  Protestants  and  Cainoiibo  wS"" 
a  Lenten  peare  journey  togel.her  Man  h  17 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  under  the  leaden  hip  oi 
Mennonite  Hoard  of  Missions/Mennonifc 
Central  Committee  worker -Joe  Campbell 
and  his  wile,  -Janet.  The  group  of  '■',<)  pcopl< 
are  travelling  to  lour  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic churches  in  Belfast,  where  participants 
have  a  brief  Bible  study  and  pray  for  each 
other.  The  culmination  of  the  journey  will 
be  a  Good  Friday  service  April  14. 

"This  is  no  ordinary  Lenten  journey,1' 
Campbell  says.  "We  will  be  crossing  the 
Christian  divide  in  our  country  and 
inviting  others  to  walk  with  us  in  this 
journey  of  understanding. 

"Business  as  usual  in  church  life  in 
Northern  Ireland  is  just  not  good  enough," 
Campbell  continues.  "We  must  take  steps 
outside  our  culturally  safe  zones  to  meet 
with  and  learn  from  all  God's  people.  The 
present  cease-fire  gives  us  a  unique 
opportunity  to  build  peace."— Katie  Kreider 

Laotian  lunch  day  was  held  at  Tavis- 
tock (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church  Jan.  7.  The 
church's  youth  group  prepared  the  meal  as 
a  fund-raiser:  75  percent  of  proceeds— more 
than  $450  Can.— went  to  Mennonite 
Central  Committee's  Laos  Bombie  Project, 
and  the  remaining  25  percent  went  to  the 
youth  group's  Wichita  '95  fund. 

The  children  at  Tavistock  had  their  own 
bombie  project.  The  "bombies,"  which  were 
hidden  throughout  the  church,  were 
searched  out  by  the  children.  Each  "bombie" 
could  then  be  inactivated  for  a  loonie  $1  coin 
drawn  out  of  some  bystander's  pocket,  and 
exchanged  for  a  "stalk  of  corn."— Larry 
Bender  in  the  Mennonite  Reporter 

A  United  Methodist  women's  group 

has  chosen  a  Herald  Press  book  on  children 
and  peace  for  inclusion  on  its  1996  selected 
reading  list.  Edited  by  Goshen  (Ind.)  College 
professor  of  education  Kathryn  Aschliman, 
Growing  Toward  Peace  (1993)  supports 
parents  in  the  primary  laboratory  for  peace 
development:  the  family  setting.  The  book 
also  provides  ideas  for  teachers  who  want 
children  to  make  friends  instead  of  enemies. 

The  United  Methodist  committee  expects 
more  than  40,000  members  to  participate 
in  the  reading  program. 

The  three  Mennonite  churches  in 

Hong  Kong  have  decided  to  form  into  cell 
groups,  report  Suanne  and  Tim  Sprunger, 
mission  workers  with  the  Commission  on 
Overseas  Mission  (COM)  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  "They  feel 
these  changes  are  crucial  in  preparing  for 
Hong  Kong's  future  as  China  takes  over  in 
less  than  900  days,"  they  write.  "These 
changes  mean  learning  a  new  style  of 
pastoral  leadership  and  training  for  many 
group  leaders."  COM  and  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Missions  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
work  cooperatively  in  Hong  Kong. 
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The  Mennonite 
Church  and  the 
General  Con- 
ference Mennonite 
Church  have  been 
called  to  a  year  of 
prayer  by  their  respec- 
tive general  boards  in 
preparation  for  impor- 
tant decisions  to  be 
made  this  summer  at  a 
conjoint  assembly  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30. 

As  a  guide  for  individuals,  congregations,  and  confer- 
ences in  directing  those  prayers,  Gospel  Herald — in 
cooperation  with  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board — 
will  carry  a  list  of  prayer  suggestions  each  month  through 
July.  These  specific  requests  will  be  tied  to  the  Sundays  of 
that  month  but  can  be  used  for  participation  at  any  time 
in  the  church's  "network  of  prayer." 

April  prayer  suggestions: 

02 — Pray  for  Illinois  Mennonite  Conference  and  the  Men- 
nonite Conference  of  Eastern  Canada  as  they  meet  in 
regular  sessions  this  month  to  celebrate  God's  good- 
ness and  make  decisions  on  challenging  issues. 

09 — Pray  that  congregations,  conferences,  and  General 
Assembly  delegates  will  have  clear  direction  in  mak- 
ing a  decision  on  integration  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church. 

16 — Pray  for  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board  which 
meet  April  19-22  in  Goshen,  Ind. 

23 — Praise  God  for  "Vision:  Healing  and  Hope,"  which  is 
emerging  as  a  focus  for  the  church's  life  and  minis- 
tries in  the  coming  years. 

30 — Pray  for  the  Wichita  '95  preachers  as  they  prepare 
their  messages:  Renee  Sauder,  Mesach  Krisetya, 
Mike  Yaconelli,  Marilyn  Miller,  Nzash  Lumeya,  and 
James  Lapp. 


•  J.  C.  Wenger  dies  at  84. 

Well-known  professor  and 
Bible  translator  John  C. 
Wenger  died  March  26  at  his 
home  in  Goshen,  Ind.  Memori- 
al services  were  held  April  2 
at  North  Goshen  Mennonite 
Church.  Wenger  taught  at 
Goshen  College  for  47  years 
and  led  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
philosophy  courses  at  various 
seminaries,  including  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
nary. He  also  served  on  the 
committee  on  Bible  Transla- 
tion, New  International  Ver- 
sion, serving  as  vice  president 
from  1975  to  1980.  Wenger 
authored  numerous  books,  in- 
cluding What  Mennonites  Be- 
lieve. Survivors  include  four 
children,  14  grandchildren, 
and  four  siblings.  Memorial 
contributions  may  be  directed 
to  AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave., 
Elkhart,  IN  46517. 

•  Assistant  editor  resigns. 

Gospel  Herald  assistant  editor 
Cathleen  Hockman  has  an- 
nounced her  resignation,  ef- 
fective in  mid-August.  She 
plans  to  begin  a  master's  pro- 
gram in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  in  Eu- 
gene this  fall.  Hockman  has 
served  with  Gospel  Herald 
since  August  1992. 

•  School  board  okays  ROTC. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  local 
Mennonites,  the  Salem,  Ore., 
school  board  approved  plans 
on  March  14  to  implement  the 
Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  program  in  the  public 
school  system  this  fall.  ROTC 
opponents  rallied  behind  the 
leadership  of  Salem  Menno- 
nite Church  member  Cy 
Smith  to  protest  the  proposal, 
and  appeared  before  the 
school  board  on  Feb.  28  (see 
the  March  21  Gospel  Herald). 

•  Youth  produce  drama.  The 

youth  group  of  Waterford 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  performed  the  play  "The 
World  of  Shalom  Aleichem"  as 
part  of  a  dessert  and  dinner 
theater  at  the  church  on 
March  31  and  April  1.  Pro- 
ceeds will  help  pay  expenses 
to  the  youth  convention  in 
Wichita,  Kan.,  this  summer. 
"The  World  of  Shalom  Alei- 
chem" features  two  one-act 
plays  on  Jewish  life  in  Russia 
and  Europe. — Art  McFarlane 

•  Two  serve  with  MVS.  Two 

Mennonite  Church  members 
recently  began  assignments 
with  Mennonite  Voluntary 
Service  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church. 


Jesse  Corwin,  Erb  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  began  a  two-year  term 
on  Jan.  7  in  Fresno,  Calif. 
Randy  Nyce,  Immanuel  Men- 
nonite Church,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  began  a  six-month  term 
on  Jan.  13  in  Kykotsmovi, 
Ariz. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Amzie  Yoder  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  Faith  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Feb. 
12. 

•  Coming  events: 

Mirror  of  the  Martyrs  exhibit, 
Christensen  Center  Alumni 
Gallery,  Augsburg  College, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  now 
through  May  4.  Special 
events  include  lectures  by 
ethics  scholars,  films,  music 
performances,  storytelling  for 
children.  For  information, 
call  612  375-9630  or  e-mail 
martyr@uci.com. 

Women  in  ministry  conference, 
Columbia  Bible  College, 
Clearbrook,  B.C.,  May  26-28. 
Susan  Classen  and  Elizabeth 
Tapia  will  address  the  confer- 
ence theme,  "Unity  and 
Uniqueness  in  Christ."  Also 
offered:  workshops,  a  pre- 
conference  session  for  women 
in  pastoral  ministry,  theater 
performance.  Information 
available  from  Miriam  Ruiz, 
MCC  B.C.  Women's  Concerns, 
604  850-6639  or  604  857- 
0011. 

Mediation  skills  training,  spon- 
sored by  the  Lombard  Menno- 
nite Peace  Center  in:  India- 
napolis, Ind.  (June  12-16); 
Lombard,  111.  (Aug.  7-11); 
Madison,  Wis.  (Nov.  13-17). 
Sessions  led  by  Richard 
Blackburn  include  lectures, 
discussion,  role-plays.  Infor- 
mation available  from  708 
627-5310. 

Mediation  skills  training  for  ed- 
ucators, Lombard,  111.,  June 
21-23.  Sessions  include:  train- 
ing conflict  managers  of  vari- 
ous ages;  implementing  a  peer 
mediation  program  in  a 
school;  teaching  conflict  reso- 
lution skills  in  the  classroom. 
Information  available  from 
708  627-5310. 

Travel  seminar  in  Labrador, 
sponsored  by  the  Peace  and 
Conflict  Studies  program  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College  and 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, Aug.  8-26.  Dean  Peachey 
and  Sonia  Bromley  will  lead 
the  seminar,  "Deep-Rooted 
Social  Conflict:  A  Labrador 
Experience."  One-half  course 
credit  available.  Limited  to  15 
participants.  Call  519  885- 
0220,  ext.  265. 


•  New  books: 

The  Clashing  Worlds  of  Econom- 
ics and  Faith.  Author  James 
Halteman  identifies  areas  of 
conflict  between  capitalism 
and  the  values  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  He  presents  a  com- 
munity model  of  economic 
decision  making  that  helps 
Christians  witness  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  their  life- 
style and  work.  Available  from 
Herald  Press,  800  245-7894. 

We  Are  the  Pharisees  by  Kath- 
leen Kern.  An  exploration  of 
ways  to  address  our  hypocrisy 
and  legalism,  and  let  the 
gospel  free  us  to  pursue  justice 
and  mercy.  Available  from 
Herald  Press,  800  245-7894. 

•  New  resources: 

"Cambodia:  Land  of  Beauty  but 
Uncertainty,"  a  13-minute 
slide  set  transferred  to  video, 


provides  a  historical  overview 
of  the  last  25  years,  including 
the  reign  of  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
the  U.N. -sponsored  elections 
in  1993,  and  the  struggle  to 
rebuild  after  incredible  dis- 
ruption caused  by  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  Available  for  free  loan 
from  MCC,  717  859-1151 
(U.S.)  or  204  261-6381  (Cana- 
da). 

•  Job  openings: 

Development  director,  Belleville 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  School.  Per- 
son should  be  outgoing,  like 
working  with  people,  and  ex- 
cited about  Christian  edu- 
cation. Responsible  for  fund- 
raising  and  development  pro- 
gram. Bachelor's  degree  pre- 
ferred. Full-time  position  be- 
gins in  July.  Information 
available  from  Matt  McMul- 
len,  717  935-2184. 
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Director  of  development,  Adriel 
School,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 
Responsibilities  include  coor- 
dination of  development  office 
along  with  leadership  of  an 
endowment  drive.  Send  resu- 
me to  James  Burkett,  PO  Box 
188,  West  Liberty,  OH  43357. 

Director  of  guidance  and  math 
instructor,  Christopher  Dock 
High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Full-time  positions  begin  fall 

1995.  Send  resume  or  inquiry 
to  principal  Elaine  A.  Moyer, 
CDHS,  1000  Forty  Foot  Rd., 
Lansdale,  PA  19446-4398. 

Director  of  human  resources, 
Virginia  Mennonite  Retire- 
ment Community,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  Person  is  responsi- 
ble for  identifying  qualified 
employment  candidates,  em- 
ployee orientation,  adminis- 
tration of  health  and  leave 
benefits,  payroll  functions. 
Bachelor's  degree  required; 
related  experience  and  famil- 
iarity with  government  em- 
ployment regulations  pre- 
ferred. Must  demonstrate 
written  and  oral  communica- 
tion skills,  be  well  organized 
and  computer  literate.  Send 
resume  to:  VMRC,  1501  Vir- 
ginia Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801;  phone  703  564-3400. 

Faculty  position  in  theology  and 
church  history,  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Qualifications 
include  Ph.D.  or  equivalent, 
pastoral  or  missionary  experi- 
ence, and  teaching  experience. 
Teaching  areas  include  Ana- 
baptist history  and  theology, 
systematic  theology,  and  pos- 
sibly the  early  church.  Full- 
time, continuing  employment 
track  position  begins  July  1, 

1996.  Application  deadline: 
May  30,  1995.  Send  applica- 
tion and  resume,  with  three 
references  (academic,  teach- 
ing, and  pastoral),  to  dean 
Willard  M.  Swartley,  AMBS, 
3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart, 
IN  46517. 

Manager,  Unique  World  Gifts, 
Hikory,  N.C.  Volunteer  posi- 
tion, 25-35  hours  per  week. 
Skills  needed  in  management, 
retail  sales,  inventory  control, 
display,  and  community  net- 
working. Send  resume  to  4844 
16th  St.  NE,  Hikory,  NC 
28601. 

Menno  House  managers,  New 
York  City,  N.Y.  Live-in  man- 
agers, preferably  a  couple, 
will  oversee  guest  house  and 
resident  community.  Open- 
ings also  available  for  house 
residents,  to  serve  with  the 
Manhattan  Voluntary  Service 
unit.  Contact  John  Rempel, 
314  E.  19th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10003;  phone  212  673-7970. 


Principal,  Hopi  Mission  School, 
Kykotsmovi,  Ariz.  Housing, 
utilities,  and  modest  salary 
provided.  Certification  and 
experience  desirable.  Apply  by 
April  20.  Contact  Glen  Boese, 
Hopi  Mission  School,  PO  Box 
39,  Kykotsmovi,  AZ  86039; 
phone  602  734-2453  (eve- 
nings, 602  734-2455). 

Residence  director  for  women's 
residence  hall,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite University,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  Bachelor's  degree 
required,  master's  degree  pre- 
ferred. Must  have  good  ad- 
ministrative, supervisory,  and 
communication  skills.  Nine- 
month,  full-time,  live-in  posi- 
tion begins  on  Aug.  15.  Appli- 
cation deadline:  May  15.  Con- 
tact the  EMU  Human  Re- 
sources Office,  703  432-4108; 
e-mail  EbyBJ@EMU.edu. 

Staff,  Holly  Grove  Christian 
School,  Westover,  Md.  Several 
lower  and  upper  elementary 
positions  available.  Appli- 
cants with  state  or  ACSI  certi- 
fication will  receive  first  con- 
sideration. Send  resume  to: 
Application  Review  Com- 
mittee, c/o  Holly  Grove  Chris- 
tian School,  7317  Mennonite 
Church  Rd.,  Westover,  MD 
21871-3705;  phone  410  957- 
0222. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Beth-El,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.:  Willard  Conrad,  Hettie 
Conrad,  Earl  Ernst,  Roberta 
Ernst,  and  Nancy  Roth. 

Blooming  Glen,  Pa.:  Jennifer 
Roman,  Susan  Cryan,  Carey 
Detweiler,  Ann  Elizabeth 
Dayton,  Debra  E.  Mace,  Ken- 
neth R.  Burkholder,  Duval  L. 
Denlinger,  John  W.  Duerksen, 
Gary  D.  Histand,  Carla  L. 
Histand,  Beulah  S.  Kulp, 
Howard  L.  Kulp,  Drenning  H. 
Weidman,  and  Carolyn  N. 
Weidman. 

Huntington,  Newport  News, 
Va.:  Susan  Harris,  Dianna 
Ramos,  and  Sharron  Taylor. 

Mennonite  Church  of  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.:  Andre  Kalend. 

Palo  Alto,  Pottsville,  Pa.:  Jac- 
olyn  Billingham  and  Carolyn 
Horst. 

Pueblo,  Colo.:  Deena  Bowman 
and  Anna  Colistro. 

Waynesboro,  Va.:  Jackie  Via, 
John  Brooks,  Fern  Brooks, 
Jay  Lancaster,  Sandra  Lan- 
caster, Jennifer  Lancaster, 
and  Benjamin  Lancaster. 

Western,  Salem,  Ore.:  Larry 
and  Judy  Hildebrant. 

Willow  Springs,  Tiskilwa, 
111.:  Robert  Myers  and  Gwen- 
dolyn Shank  Myers. 


Theological  studies  at  AMHS: 

Discover  ways 
to  deepen 
your  faith 


Gayle  Gerber 
Koontz, 
dean  and 
associate 
professor  of 
theology 


f    A     s  students  confront  the 
L  \   urgent  issues  facing  the 
JL    .\.church,  like  peace-making, 
parenting,  and  sexual  ethics,  they 
discover  more  clearly  how  our 
beliefs  and  convictions  make  a 
difference  in  how  we  live  and  act. 

"My  hope  is  that  through  lively 
conversation  with  the  Bible  and 
Christian  faith  and  by  asking  the 
question  'What  does  this  mean  for 
us  today?'  faith  will  be  deepened." 

Gayle  Gerber  Koontz  brings  a  "constella- 
tion of  gifts,  interests  and  experiences"  to 
her  teaching  at  AMBS.  This  includes  a 
nurturing  congregation  when  she  was 
young,  teaching  high  school  and  college, 
working  in  communications  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  and  the  study  of 
scripture,  ethics  and  theology. 


Come  to  AMBS.  Ask  the  questions 
that  will  help  your  faith  grow. 


Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary 

3003  Benham  Avenue 
Elkhart,  IN  46517-1999 


1  +  800-964-AMBS(2627) 
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POWER  TOOLS 

New  Resources  for  Your  Library 


Little  Stories  (or  Little  Children: 


■ 


Little 
5tories  for 

Little 
Children 


A  Worship  Resource 

by  Donna  McKee  Rhodes  ,       ,  , 

A  resource  for  adults  who  understand  that  children  need  a  special  time  in  worship  to  learn  they  are  loved 
and  accepted  by  God  and  their  Christian  community.  Indexes  of  story  titles,  Scripture  references,  ob|ects,  and 
themes  will  help  you  find  a  story  suitable  for  any  setting. 
Paper,  1 28  pages,  $7.95;  in  Canada  $1 1 .35. 


The  Turning  Point:  fa  . 

How  Persons  of  conscience  Brought  About  Major  Change  in  the  Care  of  America  s  Mentally  III 

fes^The^cTmprehensive  chronicle  of  contributions  made  by  conscientious  objectors  (CDs)  who  volunteered 
for  service  in  America's  mental  hospitals  and  state  institutions  for  the  developmentally  disabled  during  World  War 
II.  Includes  in  an  appendix  a  roster  of  Mennonite  men  who  served  in  the  Civilian  Public  Service  mental  hospital 
program. 

Paper,  314  pages,  $16.95;  in  Canada  $24.25. 


Anxious  for  Armageddon: 

A  Call  to  Partnership  for  Middle  Eastern  and  Western  Christians 

by  Donald  E.  Wagner  , 

A  unique  resource,  Anxious  for  Armageddon  tells  of  Wagner's  personal  involvement  with  the  Middle  bast  and 
calls  Christians  to  understand  the  pain  of  Middle  East  Jews  and  Palestinians. 

"An  exceptionally  good  read.  It  is  quite  personal— almost  autobiographical  which  lends  much  authentici- 
ty. It  is  a  fresh  way  to  penetrate  a  topic  on  which  much  has  been  written." 

—John  A.  Lapp,  Executive  Secretary,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 

Paper,  256  pages,  $12.95;  in  Canada  $18.50. 


American 
mennonites 

and  the 

GREAT 

WAR!9J 


918 


American  Mennonites  and  the  Great  War,  1914-1918 

by  Gerlof  D.  Homan 

foreword  by  James  C.  Juhnke  .  . 

Blending  sound  scholarship  with  a  gripping  storyline,  American  Mennonites  and  the  Great  Warms  the  ordeal  ot 
the  Mennonites  who  tried  to  remain  faithful.  Volume  34  in  the  Studies  in  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  History 
Series.  Includes  photos. 
Paper,  240  pages,  $19.95;  in  Canada  $28.50. 


Available  through  your  local  bookstore  or  by  calling  1  800  759-4447;  in  Canada  call  519  746-2872  (Provident  Bookstores— MC,  Visa, 
Discover).  If  ordering  by  mail,  please  include  1 0%  for  shipping— minimum  $2.50.  Canadian  customers,  add  7%  of  total  for  GST. 


Gerlof  D.  I  Ionian 


ItP 
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BIRTHS 


Baughman,  Joni  Brunk  and 
Tracy,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  Bryce  Michael  (second 
child),  March  7. 

Baumgartner,  Gail  Lehman 
and  Jeff,  Akron,  Pa.,  Megan 
Elizabeth  (third  child),  March 
7. 

Brewer,  Brenda  Hildreth  and 
Travis,  Buhl,  Idaho,  Jenifer 
Rochelle  (first  child),  Jan.  9. 

Culp-Ressler,  Ren  and  Wen- 
dell, Lancaster,  Pa.,  Seth 
William  (second  child),  March 
3. 

Geil,  Melody  and  John,  Jr., 
Broadway,  Va.,  John  Jared 
(first  child),  Feb.  1. 

Helmuth,  Rebecca  Whitmer 
and  Todd,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Joshua  Aaron  (first  child), 
Feb.  27. 

Jaeger,  Melissa  Forrest  and 
Troy,  Whitby,  Ont.,  Nicole  Ju- 
dith Frances  (first  child), 
March  9. 

King,  Ann  Beck  and  Richard, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Anthony 
Lawrence  (fifth  child),  March 
11. 

Litwiller,  Rosie  Endress  and 
Edward,  Hopedale,  111.,  Lind- 
sey  Anne  (first  child),  March 
9. 

Mace,  Jean  Miller  and  Lloyd, 
Haven,  Kan.,  Joshua  David 
(fourth  child),  March  11. 

Markiewicz,  Debbie  Miller  and 
Rick,  Mason,  Mich.,  Kath- 
arine Ann  (second  child), 
March  4. 

Martin,  Sally  Gehman  and 
Randy,  Ambler,  Pa.,  Emily 
Elise  (third  child),  March  2. 

Monterroso,  Lisette  Monter- 
roso  and  Carlos  Ibarra,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Eric  Josue  Ibarra 
(first  child),  March  13. 

Nafziger,  Evie  and  Dan,  Can- 
ton, Mich.,  Anna  Katherine 
(fourth  child),  June  15,  1994. 

Nafziger,  Rose  Kratz  and  Don, 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  Bradley  Don 
(third  child),  March  7. 

Pardini,  Debra  Jean  Miller  and 
Steven,  Waynesboro,  Va., 
Kevin  Miller  (third  child), 
Dec.  29,  1994. 

Pauls,  Donna  Groff  and  Jeffery, 
Kinzers,  Pa.,  Andrew  Elliot 
(first  child),  Feb.  21. 

Schieck,  Susan  Weber  and  Jeff, 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  Matthew 
Allan  Weber  (second  child), 
Feb.  20. 

Schlabach,  Anita  Lopez  and 
Ed,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Cameron 
Job  (fourth  child),  March  6. 

Shetler,  Angie  Miller  and  Dale, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Leah  Chris- 
tine (second  child),  March  15. 

Weber,  Sandra  and  Arnold, 
Alma,  Ont.,  Keith  Arnold  (sec- 
ond child),  March  7. 


Widrick,  Donna  Wenger  and 
Joseph  J.,  Sandy  Creek,  N.Y., 
Meagan  Virginia  (second 
child),  March  7. 


MARRIAGES 


Blackwell-Mallow:  Alethia 
Pandora  Blackwell,  Staunton, 
Va.  (Waynesboro),  and  Terry 
Mallow,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Church  of  God),  March  10,  by 
Stanlee  D.  Kauffman. 

Losser-Slatter:  Tom  Losser, 
Filer,  Idaho  (Lutheran),  and 
Pat  Slatter,  Filer,  Idaho 
(Filer),  Nov.  24,  1994,  by 
George  Leppert. 

Maritt-McGinnis:  Jeremy 
Maritt,  Filer,  Idaho  (Filer), 
and  Teresa  McGinnis,  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho  (Baptist),  Nov. 
26,  1994,  by  Myron  Glatz. 

Miles-Minick:  Brett  Miles, 
Wayland,  Iowa  (Sugar  Creek), 
and  Laurie  Minick,  Washing- 
ton, Iowa,  March  11,  by 
Ruben  Chupp. 


DEATHS 


Alderfer,  Henry  R.,  78,  Lans- 
dale,  Pa.  Born:  Aug.  24,  1916, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  to  Horace  and 
Dora  Ruth  Alderfer.  Died: 
Feb.  20,  1995,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
of  pancreatitis  and  pneumo- 
nia. Survivors — wife:  Cather- 
ine Greaser  Alderfer;  daugh- 
ters: Doreen  Clemmer,  Linda 
Grasse;  siblings:  Robert, 
Frank,  Kathryn  Schmell, 
Dorothy  Race;  4  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial:  Feb. 
24,  Souderton  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Gerald  A.  Clem- 
mer and  Wallace  Jantz. 

Breneman,  Marlene  Grace 
Shettler,  61,  Kalona,  Iowa. 
Born:  Dec.  1,  1933,  Johnson 
County,  Iowa,  to  William  and 
Gertrude  Hochstetler  Shet- 
tler. Died:  Feb.  9,  1995,  Kalo- 
na, Iowa,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Wally  Bren- 
neman;  sons:  Erick,  Tom;  sib- 
lings: James  and  William 
Shettler,  Joann  Weaver;  2 
grandchildren.  Funeral:  Feb. 
22,  Wellman  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Dan  Johnston.  Bur- 
ial: Pleasant  Hill  Cemetery. 

Kochsmeier,  Henry  Leroy, 
70.  Born:  Jan.  15,  1925,  Casa 
Grande,  Ariz.,  to  Henry  D. 
and  Anna  E.  Allison  Kochs- 
meier. Died:  March  6,  1995, 
Glendale,  Ariz.  Survivors — 
wife:  Mary  Eleanor  Miller 
Kochsmeier;  son:  David;  3 
grandchildren.  Memorial  ser- 
vice: March  9,  Sunnyslope 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 


March  1  1,  Sycamore  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Dean 
Swartzendruber.  Burial: 
Clearfork  Cemetery. 
Martin,  Moses,  81,  Kitchener, 
Ont.  Born:  Jan.  27,  1914,  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont.,  to  Simeon  and 
Susannah  Brubacher  Martin. 
Died:  Feb.  15,  1995,  Kitche- 
ner, Ont.  Survivors — wife: 
Alice  Drudge  Martin;  chil- 
dren: Paul,  Shirley  Larsen, 
Carol  Weber,  Ella  Brubacher, 
Ruth  Brenneman,  Richard, 
Rhoda  Seibert;  siblings:  Eliza- 
beth, Esther  Shantz,  Selina 
Frey,  Rebecca  Frey,  Susannah 
Clemmer;  11  grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Feb.  19, 
St.  Jacobs  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Sue  C.  Steiner  and  Harold 
Hildebrand  Schlegel. 
Myers,  Lillian  Francis  Bay- 
lie,  85,  Saegertown,  Pa.  Born: 
July  10,  1909,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
to  Heber  Archibold  and  Kate 
Elisabeth  Swaish  Baylie. 
Died:  Feb.  20,  1955,  Saeger- 
town, Pa.,  of  heart  failure. 
Survivors — husband:  Ivan  H. 
Myers;  children:  Herman  F., 
Robert  H.,  John  A.,  Arthur  I., 
Walter  H.,  Daniel  W.,  Ken- 
neth L.;  29  grandchildren,  46 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Dorothy  (infant 
daughter).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: Feb.  22,  Sunnyside  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Arthur 
Hunsberger,  Herman  F.  My- 
ers, and  Nelson  Martin. 
Savanick,  Paul,  83,  Scottdale, 
Pa.  Born:  March  20,  1911, 
Footedale,  Pa.,  to  Michael  and 
Suzanna  Kuba  Savanick. 
Died:  March  8,  1995,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.  Survivors — 
wife:  Feme  Edith  Hernley  Sa- 
vanick; children:  Reuben  H., 
Rosetta  Brown,  Elsa  Works; 
12  grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Eli  Michael  (son). 
Funeral:  March  11,  Menno- 
nite Church  of  Scottdale,  by 
John  E.  Sharp.  Burial:  Scott- 
dale Cemetery. 
Schultz,  Joseph,  79.  Born:  Feb. 
29,  1916,  Lamar,  Colo.,  to 
Harry    and    Emma  Reich 
Schultz.  Died:  Jan.  21,  1995, 
Buhl,  Idaho.  Survivors — wife: 
Nellie  Selzer  Schultz;  son:  Don. 
Congregational  membership: 
Filer  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: Jan.  25,  Farmer  Funeral 
Chapel,  by  George  Leppert. 
Burial:  West  End  Cemetery. 
Turner,  Zack  M.,  II,  89,  Broad- 
way, Va.  Born:  May  31,  1905, 
West  Virginia,  to  Benjamin  F. 
and  Susan  Smith  Turner. 
Died:  Feb.  1,  1995,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  Survivors — wife: 
Kathryn  Shank  Turner;  chil- 
dren: Lowell  E.,  Emily  T. 
Everling,  Margaret  Ann;  2 
grandchildren,  2  great-grand- 


ehildren.  I 'rcdcccii.scfl  by: 
Mary  E.  SuU-r  Turner  (first 
wife).  Funeral  and  burial: 
Feb.  4,  Trissols  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Paul  G.  Conrad 
and  David  Burroughs. 

Wismer,  Luanna  Cressman, 
84,  Cambridge,  Ont.  Born: 
Nov.  11,  1910,  Waterloo  Twp., 
Ont.,  to  Levi  and  Elmina 
Woolner  Cressman.  Died: 
March  10,  1995,  Cambridge, 
Ont.  Survivors — husband: 
Henry  Wismer;  children: 
Glenn,  Ronald,  Evelyn  Wake, 
Gloria  Cloutier,  Judith;  broth- 
ers and  sisters:  Earl  Cress- 
man, Ruth  Thomas,  Aleda 
Cassel;  5  grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral: 
March  13,  Preston  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Amzie  Brubacher. 
Burial:  Hagey  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Alvin,  82,  Shreve,  Ohio. 
Born:  Feb.  5,  1913,  Berlin, 
Ohio,  to  Noah  C.  and  Fannie 
Miller  Yoder.  Died:  March  9, 
1995,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio. 
Survivors — wife:  Katie  Mullet 
Yoder;  children:  Paul,  Marion, 
Verton,  Anna  Aileen  Bender; 
foster  daughter:  Ruby  Miller; 
sister:  Amanda  Weaver;  12 
grandchildren,  3  great-grand- 
children. Funeral:  March  12, 
Martins  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  by  David  Tennefoss. 
Burial:  Moorhead  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Illinois  Conference  annual 
meeting,  Hopedale,  111.,  April 
7-8 

Mennonite  Conference  of  East- 
ern Canada  annual  meeting, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  April  7-8 

Indianapolis  95.  the  convention 
of  Empowered  Ministries  and 
Mennonite  Renewal  Services, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  19-22 

Mennonite  Church  General 
Board  meeting,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
April  20-22 

Evangelism  and  Church  Plant- 
ing Sunday,  April  22 

Franconia  Conference  spring  as- 
sembly, Franconia.  Pa.,  April 
22 

Youth  Ministry  Council  meeting, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  April  26-30 

Eastern  Mennonite  University 
commencement,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  April  30 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board 
meetings,  Goshen.  Ind.,  May 
4-5 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference 

meetings,  Palmer  Lake,  Colo., 

May  5-7 
Gulf  State  Conference  spring 

gathering.  Meridian.  Miss., 

May  6-7 
Family  Week,  May  7-12 
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MC  membership  list  declines  by  9,770 


Each  March  sees  the  release  of  another  vol- 
ume of  the  Mennonite  Yearbook,  that  collection 
of  Mennonite  Church  facts  and  figures  that  al- 
lows church  leaders  and  statisticians  to  analyze 
how  the  church  is  doing. 

This  year's  edition  contains  a  sobering  sta- 
tistic. The  Mennonite  Church  of  North  America 
lists  9,770  fewer  members  than  a  year  ago.  In 
1993  we  totaled  105,469;  our  1994  membership 
is  95,699. 

Part  of  the  explanation  comes  through  a  change 
in  how  denominational  offices  keep  records. 
There  are  now  19,346  members  in  three  con- 
ferences affiliated  with  both  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  By  agreement  of  the  two  groups,  for 
the  first  time  this  year  the  GCs  get  to  count 
half  these  as  members  and  the  MCs  the  other 
half— a  net  loss  for  the  MC  side  of  the  ledger. 

But  the  major  reason  for  the  dramatic  drop 
comes  from  a  change  in  how  the  Conservative 
Mennonite  Conference  is  listed.  At  the  request 
of  its  leaders,  CMC  no  longer  shows  up  as  an 
area  conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Instead,  we  find  it  in  a  section  labeled,  "Other 
Mennonite  Bodies."  Here  it  joins  the  Beachy 
Amish  Church  and  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Mennonite  Church,  groups  that  relate  to  the 
Mennonite  Church  on  a  "fraternal  basis." 

Why  the  change?  "We  think  this  gives  a 
clearer  expression  of  our  identity,"  David  I. 
Miller,  Conservative  Conference  general  secre- 
tary, told  me  in  a  recent  interview.  "At  no  point 
did  Conservative  Conference  join  Mennonite 
General  Assembly.  But  over  the  decades,  the 
perception  developed  that  we  were  an  area 
conference." 

According  to  Miller,  this  perception  led  to 
misunderstandings  by  persons  not  acquainted 
with  structural  nuances  and  history.  For  ex- 
ample, the  conference  has  been  seen  by  some  as 
"delinquent"  when  it  did  not  support  the  work 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  financially  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  conferences. 

"Our  differences  have  more  to  do  with  theol- 
ogy than  with  practice,"  Miller  says.  He  notes 
that  Conservative  Conference  leaders  see  with- 
in the  Mennonite  Church  an  emphasis  on  the 
human  dimension  when  discussing  beliefs 
about  such  issues  as  the  Bible  or  Jesus  Christ. 
They  see  the  Conservative  Conference  placing 


more  emphasis  on  the  divine  side  of  the  discus- 
sion. 

The  Conservative  Conference  first  met  in 
1910.  According  to  one  of  its  later  leaders,  Ivan 
J.  Miller,  writing  in  the  Mennonite  Ency- 
clopedia (1955),  "Those  participating  .  .  .  felt 
that  the  established  conferences  of  that  day 
came  short  of  certain  Scriptural  requirements, 
and  that  a  more  conservative  emphasis  was 
needed  in  the  application  of  God's  Word." 

Apparently  during  the  next  45  years,  the 
Conservative  Conference  and  the  Mennonite 
Church  found  they  had  more  in  common  than 
they  first  thought.  So  the  1956  volume  of  the 
Mennonite  Yearbook  listed  CMC  as  an  area 
conference  for  the  first  time  and  included  its 
members  in  the  Mennonite  Church  totals. 

The  Conservative  Conference's  current 
move  is  a  loss  to  me  personally.  I  was 
born  and  reared  in  this  conference.  In  one 
of  its  congregations  I  learned  about  God's  love, 
confessed  Jesus  Christ  as  my  Savior,  and  was 
baptized  into  the  Mennonite  church— a  church  I 
have  grown  to  love  and  work  for  most  of  my  life. 

While  the  Conservative  Conference  move 
may  more  adequately  reflect  the  structural 
realities  of  our  day,  I  feel  a  sense  of  loss,  of 
pain.  It  seems  as  though  the  people  of  my  roots 
and  I  have  moved  away  from  rather  than 
toward  each  other. 

The  move  is  also  a  loss  for  the  entire  Menno- 
nite Church.  We  need  to  hear  the  voices  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  from  this  conference.  Their 
opinions  and  viewpoints  are  an  important  part 
of  who  we  are.  That  they  have  once  again  felt 
the  need  to  distance  themselves  from  us  tells  us 
we  may  not  have  listened  well  enough  or  taken 
them  seriously  enough. 

We  can  do  better  in  the  future.  The  Conser- 
vative Conference  will  continue  fraternal  rela- 
tionships with  us.  It  has  an  "observer/  partici- 
pant" at  our  General  Board  meetings.  Conser- 
vative Conference  members  also  continue  to 
serve  on  the  boards  and  committees  of  several 
Mennonite  Church  organizations. 

If  we  listen,  interact,  and  get  to  know  each 
other  better,  someday  we  may  once  again  be 
able  to  move  toward  a  closer  relationship — as 
we  did  in  1955.  May  it  not  take  45  years  this 
time. — jlp 
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If  God  can  use  a  "fly  in  the  coffin"  to  instill  belief  in 
the  resurrection,  then  the  door  of  faith  stands  ajar — 
waiting  for  would-be  believers  to  walk  through.  That 
faith  can  be  as  different  as  any  of  us  are  different. 
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The  resurrection  responses  of  John  20: 

Faith  hath  ten  thousand 
several  doors  for  us  to 
make  our  entrances 

The  kinds  of  faith  that  a  resurrection 
might  generate  are  as  varied  as  God's 
spirit  is  creative  and  as  human  beings 
are  peculiar  and  have  different  needs. 
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Hell  hath  no  torment  like  being  stuck  in  a 
coffin  for  eternity  with  a  fly  walking  on 
your  nose.  Poor  old  Dose  Muffin  must've 
thought  he  was  in  hell. 

Erksine  Caldwell,  the  gothic  Southern  writ- 
er, opens  his  story,  "The  Fly  in  the  Coffin," 
describing  Dose  Muffin's  crisis.  There  lay  Dose, 
"dead  as  a  frostbitten  watermelon  vine  in 
November,  and  a  pesky  housefly  was  walking 
all  over  his  nose." 

Never  mind  that  Dose  died  getting  sawed 
almost  in  two  at  the  sawmill.  Never  mind  all 
that  crying  and  the  preacher  jawboning  about 
"dust  to  dust."  Those  fools  had  done  gone  and 
slammed  the  lid  down  on  Dose  and  sealed  it 
with  a  couple  of  rusty  twenty-penny  nails.  And 
all  of  that  with  a  pesky  housefly  walking  on  his 
nose. 

No  more  than  two  shovels  of  dirt  had  been 
thrown  on  the  coffin  when  the  lid  flew  open 
and  Dose  jumped  to  his  feet,  madder  than  he 
had  ever  been  when  he  was  living.  He  demand- 
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In  the  end,  it  doesn't  matter  what  kind  of 
faith  might  be  born  from  our  resurrection 
responses.  What  matters  is  that  we  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  the  son  of  God. 


ed  a  flyswatter.  Mary,  his  wife,  hustled  to  get 
him  one.  Then  Dose  stretched  out  in  the  splin- 
tery pine  box  and  pulled  the  lid  shut.  They 
could  hear  the  swish,  swish  of  the  flyswatter. 
Then  one  major  swat.  "Dose  got  him!"  Mary 
cried.  "Now  shovel,  boys,  shovel." 

If  you've  lived  in  the  South  where  mosqui- 
toes, gnats,  and  flies  are  as  thick  as  sin,  you 
have  no  trouble  believing  this  resurrection 
story.  To  be  stuck  for  eternity  in  a  coffin  with  a 
fly  walking  on  your  nose  is  hell,  at  least  south 
of  the  Mason-Dixon.  The  story  demands  a  res- 
urrection. 

John  Webster  once  wrote  that  "death  hath 
ten  thousand  several  doors  for  [us]  to  take  [our] 
exit."  I  suppose  getting  cut  in  half  by  a  mill-saw 
is  one  such  exit,  as  is  cancer  or  murder  or  old- 
age  or,  say,  a  crucifixion.  But  it's  also  true  that 
faith  hath  ten  thousand  several  doors  for  us  to 
make  our  entrances.  The  kinds  of  faith  that 
any  resurrection  might  generate  are  as  varied 
as  God's  Spirit  is  creative  and  as  we  are  pecu- 
liar. 

If  God  can  use  "a  fly  in  the  coffin"  to  instill 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  resurrection,  then  the 
door  of  faith  in  other  resurrection  stories 
stands  ajar — waiting  for  would-be  believers  to 
walk  through.  John,  the  "Beloved  Disciple," 
offers  a  number  of  examples  of  how  faith  in 
Christ's  resurrection  was  first  generated  (20:1- 
31).  They  are  all  quite  different — as  different  as 
any  one  of  us  are  different. 

These  are  not  random  samples.  They  were 
chosen  very  deliberately.  They  coincide  with 
the  central  conviction  throughout  the  book  of 
John  that  there  are  different  types  and  levels  of 
faith — some  based  on  signs  and  some  on  no 
signs,  some  weak,  some  strong,  some  shallow, 
some  deep,  some  growing,  and  some  faltering. 

In  theory,  there  should  be  as  many  possible 
faith  responses  to  Jesus'  resurrection  as  there 
are  people  on  earth.  Some  five  billion  potential 
stories  to  tell.  Here  are  just  three  of  the  "ten 
thousand  several"  resurrection  responses  that 
could  be  told. 

IWhen  Mary  Magdalene  tells  Peter  and 
John  about  the  empty  tomb,  they  hightail 
it  to  the  spot.  Impetuous  Peter  enters  the 
tomb  first  and  sees  the  linen  wrappings  of 
Jesus  lying  there.  We're  told  nothing  of  Peter's 
response.  By  contrast,  the  text  does  record 
John's.  He  "also  went  in,  and  he  saw  and  be- 
lieved" (v.  8). 
Even  before  he  understood  the  scriptural 


implications  about  Jesus  rising  from  the  dead, 
John  intuitively  believes.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  "the  beloved  disciple."  His  close 
relationship  with  Jesus  didn't  need  any  evi- 
dence but  the  empty  tomb. 

We've  all  heard  stories  of  twins  who  can 
sense  across  the  miles  when  something  omi- 
nous is  about  to  happen  to  the  other.  Some- 
times loved  ones  can  almost  think  each  other's 
thoughts.  Several  times  I've  started  humming  a 
song,  only  to  discover  that  Terri,  my  wife  (the 
intuitive  one  between  us),  will  have  been 
internally  humming  the  very  same  tune.  Per- 
haps John  heard  deep  in  his  soul  the  sound  of 
Jesus  humming  "Lift  Your  Glad  Voices  in 
Triumph  on  High."  That's  all  the  evidence  he 
needed. 

Intuitive  faith  is  mysterious.  Einstein,  who 
called  himself  a  "deeply  religious  unbeliever," 
noted  that  the  greatest  scientific  revolutions 
have  all  started  from  intuition.  John's  kind  of 
belief  bears  its  own  rationality:  faith  as  "the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for"  (Heb.  11:1).  A 
faith  that  somehow  knows  now,  even  before 
fully  understanding  all  its  own  subtleties.  It's  a 
faith  willing  to  prove  its  truth  over  time.  A 
faith  growing  into  its  own  logic.  Such  was 
John's  intuitive  faith. 

2 Mary  Magdalene's  resurrection  response  is 
quite  different.  The  empty  tomb  doesn't 
even  hint  at  the  resurrection  for  her.  The 
empty  tomb  merely  saddens  her.  She  stands 
outside  weeping.  Even  the  two  angels  sitting  in 
the  tomb  can't  comfort  her  sense  of  loss.  She 
fears  that  someone  had  bolted  with  Jesus'  body 
in  tow. 

Her  sense  of  loss  and  agony  is  so  deep  that 
even  when  Jesus  first  appears  and  speaks  to 
her,  she  thinks  he  is  a  gardener  who  had 
moved  Jesus'  body.  It  is  only  when  Jesus 
speaks  her  name,  "Mary!"  that  her  faith  surges 
forward.  Mary  responds,  "Rabbouni!  My  teach- 
er!" Only  then  does  she  announce  to  the  dis- 
ciples, "I  have  seen  the  Lord"  (v.  18). 

Mary  comes  to  faith  by  hearing  the  word  of 
the  Lord  calling  her  by  name.  She  is  like  the 
young  slave  woman,  Belle,  who  was  always 
known  as  Hedenbergh's  Belle,  or  Nee- 
ley's  Belle  or  Dumont's  Belle,  depend- 
ing on  who  owned  her  at  the  time. 
Belle,  a  compliant,  timid  slave  girl 
could  not  read  or  write  but  would  CzJ 
become  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of 
her  time.  She  advised  Presidents 
Lincoln  and  Grant  and  received  a 
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standing  ovation  before  a  joint  session  of  con- 
gress. 

Belle  describes  her  transformation  like  this: 
"It  was  like  being  reborn.  God  was  all  around 
me.  My  name  was  Isabella,  but  when  I  left  the 
house  of  bondage,  I  left  everything  behind.  God 
called  me  by  my  new  name,  Sojourner  Truth, 
because  I  was  to  travel  up  and  down  the  land 
showing  people  their  sins  and  Truth  was  to  be 
my  only  master."  Sojourner  Truth  changed 
history  because,  like  Mary  Magdalene  before 
her,  she  somehow  heard  her  name  called  and 
could  then  utter  with  absolute  conviction,  "I 
have  seen  the  Lord." 

Some  of  us  will  respond  to  the  resurrection 
story  only  when  we  hear  the  word  of  Christ 
breaking  through  our  grief,  loss,  pain,  and  fear, 
calling  us  by  name.  Such  a  response  is  kindled 
through  audible  memory,  the  psalmist's  "deep 
calling  to  the  deep"  (42:7)  within  us.  Hearing 
our  name  can  be  as  primal  as  the  naming  ritual 
of  Eden  and  as  intimate  as  a  mother's  whisper. 
A  dying  soul  standing  in  the  Messiah's  pres- 
ence can  be  reborn  when  she  hears  Christ  call 
her  by  name.  So  can  we. 

3 The  third  resurrection  response  happens 
to  be  my  favorite  because  it's  most  like  my 
own.  It's  the  response  of  the  first  "post- 
resurrection  Protestant,"  the  resister,  the  one 
not  easily  persuaded.  Thomas  might  well  have 
come  from  Missouri,  the  "show  me  state."  For 
better  or  worse,  he's  been  called  "doubting 
Thomas." 

It's  important  to  say  up  front  that  Thomas 
was  already  a  convert,  a  disciple  even  in  his 
disbelief.  For  Thomas,  faith  was  never  "born 
full-blown"  in  one  dramatic  experience.  Faith 
for  Thomas  came  in  fits  and  starts. 

Folks  like  Thomas  and  me  depend  heavily  on 
our  senses.  Our  intuitive  skills  are  under- 
developed. Even  though  all  the  other  disciples 
told  him  "we  have  seen  the  Lord"  (v.  25),  he 
still  resisted:  "unless  I  see  the  mark  of  the  nails 
in  his  hands,  and  put  my  finger  in  the  mark  of 
the  nails  and  my  hand  in  his  side,  I  will  not 
believe." 

For  Thomas,  the  physical  world  was  the  ulti- 
mate reality.  What  he  could  touch,  taste,  feel, 
analyze,  dissect,  put  in  a  test  tube  .  .  .  that  and 
that  alone  is  what  could  be  believed. 

The  beauty  of  this  salvation  story  is  that  God 
in  Christ  accommodated  Thomas'  need.  A  week 
later,  Jesus  would  come  and  offer  Thomas  the 
physical  evidence  he  needed.  "Put  your  finger 
here  and  see  my  hands.  Reach  out  your  hand 


and  put  it  in  my  side.  Do  not  doubt  but  believe" 
(v.  27).  In  an  astounding  turnabout,  Jesus 
allows  Thomas  to  do  what  he  withheld  from 
Mary — to  touch  him. 

The  hymn  writer  confesses  that  "Jesus 
knows  our  every  weakness."  And  so  he  does. 
Even  as  the  most  intelligent  of  all  God's  crea- 
tures, we  bear  surprising  weaknesses.  God 
understands  that  even  with  our  amazing  hu- 
man capacity  to  know  so  many  things  rational- 
ly, in  the  face  of  death,  resurrection,  and  other 
life  mysteries,  we  are  woefully  weak  on  expla- 
nation. 

But  God  in  Christ  came  to  us  with  our  de- 
mands for  explanation.  He  came  to  the  protes- 
ter, the  skeptic,  the  not  easily  persuaded  and 
said,  "hold  me,  touch  me,  dissect  what  I've  said. 
I  will  not  ask  you  to  believe  too  readily." 

God  respects  skeptic  believers.  One  can  ap- 
preciate Johana  Smith  whose  skepticism  about 
Jim  Jones  kept  her  from  traveling  to  Guyana 
and  drinking  those  fateful  glasses  of  suicidal 
Kool  Aid.  The  Nazi  occupied  village  of  Le 
Chambon  was  full  of  quiet  disbelievers  in 
Hitler's  ideology.  Doubt  led  them  to  protect 
hundreds  of  Jews  from  the  gas  chambers.  Our 
own  early  Anabaptist  forebears  faithfully 
doubted  the  Christianity  of  their  day.  They 
became  martyrs  upholding  the  right  of  every 
person  to  believe — or  disbelieve — for  them- 
selves without  coercion. 

Disbelief  or  reluctant  belief  can  sometimes  be 
a  sign  of  faithfulness.  God  harbors  no  ill-will 
toward  skeptic  believers. 

Thomas-like  skeptic  believers  ironically  often 
reach  very  similar  conclusions  that  others  come 
to  believe  from  their  own  very  different  but 
faithful  ways  of  responding.  Again,  my  intui- 
tive wife,  Terri,  has  often  far  outpaced  me  in 
some  truth  or  life  lesson  that  took  me  months 
or  years  of  debate,  critical  analysis,  and  soul 
searching  to  arrive  at  the  same  point.  Despite 
the  torturous  route  that  Thomas  took,  in  the 
final  analysis  his  resurrection  response  was 
very  close  to  that  of  the  others.  Of  Jesus,  he  too 
finally  declared  with  conviction,  "My  Lord  and 
my  God!"  (v.  28). 

But  the  last  words  of  John's  account  are 
not  those  spoken  by  Thomas.  Rather, 
Jesus  speaks  to  Thomas — and  to  each  of 
us  who  are  at  some  distance  in  time  and  space 
from  those  events  on  that  first  Easter:  "Blessed 
are  those  who  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  come 
to  believe"  (v.  29).  (continued 
John  concludes  that  Jesus  did  many  other  on  page  8) 
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"The  whole  multitude  of  the 
disciples  began  to  praise  God 
joyfully .  .  .  saying,  'Blessed  is 
the  king  who  comes  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord!  Peace  in  heaven, 
and  glory  in  the  highest  heav- 
en!' "—Luke  l9:37b-38,  NRSV 
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I like  Cleon  Claassen's  suggestion  in 
his  letter  (Jan.  31)  about  integra- 
tion. He  wonders  about  Gospel 
Herald  and  The  Mennonite  putting  out 
a  joint  issue  for  a  few  months.  Why 
not?  I'm  all  for  it. 
Irene  Hershberger 
Sugarcreek,  Ohio 

Thanks  to  Paul  Lederach  for  his 
inspiring  and  easy-to-understand 
article,  Neither  to  the  Right 
Nor  to  the  Left  (Feb.  28).  Lederach 
summed  up  my  growing  nomadic  feel- 
ings of  not  being  comfortable  in  either 
the  liberal  or  the  conservative  camps 
on  many  contemporary  issues.  These 
days  we  are  being  pressured  to  fit  into 
one  of  these  molds— the  middle  politi- 
cal ground  is  not  considered  acceptable. 

When  I  hear  Mennonite  Christians 
espousing  political  conservatism  as  the 
cure-all  for  our  problems,  I  am  per- 
plexed. When  church  leaders  give  alle- 
giance to  tradition  as  the  answer  to 
current  issues,  I  am  again  perplexed. 
Yet  the  antitheses  of  these  solutions  do 
not  provide  me  with  the  appropriate 
Christian  answers  either. 

Lederach  has  highlighted  what  the 
focal  point  should  be:  relying  on  the 
faithfulness  of  God  to  guide  and  sus- 
tain us  so  we  need  not  rely  on  a  politi- 
cal agenda  or  tradition  to  bolster  our 
actions. 

This  may  mean  that  we  will  be  mis- 
understood by  other  Christians.  Most 
certainly  we  will  be  misunderstood  by 
the  world  in  which  we  live  because  we 
will  not  have  predictable  responses  to 
the  problems  being  faced.  Rather,  we 
will  strive  for  consistency  in  our  lives 
as  we  deal  with  various  issues.  This 
will  likely  keep  us  from  being  wel- 
comed by  either  side. 

As  we  seek  to  serve  Christ  in  this 
manner,  we  will  continue  to  confound 
those  who  feel  they  must  embrace  a 
political  agenda  to  further  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Loren  Bender 

New  Holland,  Pa. 

It  Helps  When  You  Know  Other 
People  Are  Reading  Too  (Feb. 
21).  Some  years  ago  I  read  the  most 
unbelievable  claim — the  average 
person  can  read  the  entire  Bible  in  60 
hours.  I  decided  to  give  it  a  try.  By 
then  my  King  James  Version  was  old 
hat,  so  I  purchased  an  RSV.  I  also  de- 
cided to  draw  a  red  line  under  every 


passage  that  grabbed  me.  And  I  re- 
solved to  read  one  hour  every  day. 

Guess  what!  I  read  from  Genesis 
through  Revelation  in  62  hours.  At 
first  I  thought  I  had  missed  it.  Then  I 
calculated  that  all  my  careful  underlin- 
ing had  consumed  the  extra  two  hours, 
so  I  claimed  victory  anyway. 

I  also  discovered  that  a  solid  hour  of 
Bible  reading  is  like  a  time  exposure 
with  a  camera.  One  captures  impres- 
sions a  cursory  reading  cannot  give. 

Here  are  a  variety  of  suggestions  for 
other  Bible  readers: 

1.  Read  the  Bible  in  different  ver- 
sions, even  the  Living  Bible  (is  there 
any  other  kind?).  I  know  it  is  a  para- 
phrase, but  that's  okay.  Preachers  who 
make  the  best  applications  paraphrase 
all  the  time  in  their  sermons. 

2.  Remember  that  all  worthy  proj- 
ects, including  Bible  reading,  take  self- 
discipline. 

3.  Read  a  one-year  Bible,  one  that 
features  daily  passages  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  as  well  as  from 
Psalms  and  the  Proverbs. 

4.  Have  a  regular  place  and  time  to 
read.  There's  a  psychological  plus  in 
doing  so. 

5.  Mark  your  Bible  with  a  high- 
lighter or  write  in  the  margins.  Good 
markings  may  not  increase  its  resale 
value,  but  it  will  increase  its  value  for 
you. 

6.  Memorize  choice  verses.  These  will 
enrich  your  life  into  the  next  century. 

One  other  idea:  if  you  are  looking  for 
a  name  for  a  new  baby,  there  are  plen- 
ty in  the  genealogical  tables  of  the 
Bible.  I  wouldn't  recommend  99  per- 
cent of  those  unpronounceable  ones. 
But  then  I  also  don't  expect  any  more 
new  babies  anyway. 

Roy  S.  Koch 

Goshen,  Ind. 

I always  read  Gospel  Herald  the  day 
it  arrives.  In  it  I  look  for  hope  for 
the  future  of  Mennonites  as 
Christians.  As  long  as  I  find  articles 
like  Neither  to  the  Right  Nor  to  the 
Left  (Feb.  28)  and  So  What  If 
Hundreds  o  f  Species  Disappear 
Every  Day?  (March  7),  I  will  continue 
to  subscribe  and  read. 

I  appreciate  your  hard  work.  And  I 
want  to  express  two  years  of  faith  in 
you  by  sending  a  check  to  subscribe  for 
that  long. 
Beulah  Cobb 
Greentown,  Ind. 
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In  Laughing  Our  Way  to  Humility 
(March  7),  Ryan  Ahlgrim  writes, 
"To  know  you  are  humble  is  to  no 
longer  be  humble."  I  strongly  object! 

Humble  means  not  proud  or  haugh- 
ty— not  having  excessive  self-esteem  or 
being  blatantly  and  disdainfully  proud. 
So  if  anyone  accurately  and  in  a  non- 
egotistical  manner  describes  their  own 
accomplishments,  they  are  humble. 

The  entire  tone  of  the  article  is  com- 
mon in  Christianity.  It  implies  that 
Christians  should  be  masters  of  the  art 
of  self-effacement.  But  if  one  has  a  skill 
and  minimizes  or  downplays  it,  I  con- 
sider that  just  as  deceitful  as  exaggera- 
tion or  boasting. 

Is  it  possible  that  self-effacement  is 
so  popular  in  Christian  circles  because 
most  Christians  know  they  manifest, 
in  their  spontaneous  behavior  in  unex- 
pected situations,  few  Christlike 
traits?  And  they  want  to  make  sure 
that  no  one  is  too  clear  as  to  exactly 
how  they  behave? 
Warren  F.  Metzler 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

A year  ago,  when  Hubert  Brown 
gave  a  talk  to  Ohio  Conference, 
he  chose  the  title,  "The  Wolf  and 
the  Lamb  Together:  Rekindling  the 
Peace  Dream."  After  a  careful  search 
for  graphics  for  the  program,  I  called 
Hubert  back  and  explained  that  the 
English  language  and  all  peace  gra- 
phics lump  lion  and  lamb  together, 
preferring  alliteration  to  biblical  accu- 
racy; could  he  please  change  the  name 
of  his  talk!  Soon  after,  Ohio  Conference 
commissioned  a  new  graphic  about 
peace — that  of  the  more  biblically  accu- 
rate wolf  and  lamb  (see  Isa.  11  and  65). 

This  minor  technicality  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Phil  Kniss'  excellent  re- 
minder, Building  Community  with 
Lions  and  Lambs  (March  14)  that  we 
need  more  than  biblical  images  of  the 
peaceable  kingdom;  we  need  the  cour- 
age to  attempt  to  live  them. 
Susan  Mark  Landis 
Orrville,  Ohio 

I read  with  great  joy,  and  tears  in  my 
eyes,  the  article,  When  We  Look 
Through  Our  Tears,  We  See  as 
God  Sees  (March  21). 

I  had  spent  five  years  spiritually 
dry,  crying  often  and  wondering  when 
laughter  would  come.  I  often  got  tired 
of  crying  but  didn't  know  how  to  begin 
to  move  toward  healing  and  wholeness. 


God  has  been  gracious,  and  for  over 
a  month  my  tears  have  more  often 
been  those  of  joy  instead  of  sorrow.  I 
am  laughing  again.  Thanks  for  an  arti- 
cle that  really  spoke  to  my  experience. 

And  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  got 
to  the  end  and  found  it  dedicated  to 
Vernon  Leis— one  of  the  many  people 
who  cried  with  me  during  those  five 
years.  He  is  truly  missed. 

Juel  M.  Yoder 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

After  reading  Conference  Lead- 
ers Explore  Various  Options 
for  Work  with  Differing  Views 
on  Homosexuality  (Jan.  17),  I  ask:  Is 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  crisis?  Is  it 
being  stymied  at  another  one  of  those 
bothersome  crossroads?  What  are  the 
trendsetters  up  to  now? 

Apparently  we  have  a  problem.  How 
do  we  relate  to  those  in  our  midst  who 
have  adopted  a  gay  lifestyle?  How  do 
we  respond  to  congregations  who  ac- 
cept them  as  members? 

Is  homosexuality  a  mortal,  gross,  or 
just  an  ordinary  everyday  sin?  That 
question  needs  to  be  answered.  A  read- 
ing of  Rom.  1:18-32  shows  that  sin  is 
progressive  and  that  there  is  a  cutoff 
point.  Anyone  who  has  qualms  about 
the  grievous  nature  of  the  sin  of  homo- 
sexuality should  read  the  book  of  Jude. 

What  is  the  answer  to  this  problem, 
and  where  do  we  find  it?  Should  we  use 
the  humanistic  approach:  get  our 
heads  together,  pool  our  instincts,  and 
form  a  consensus?  That  seems  to  have 
been  the  approach  at  this  conference, 
where  appeals  were  made  to  previous 
conference  statements.  But  conference 
statements  are  not  God's  Word. 

According  to  the  grapevine,  several 
churches  have  already  accepted  gays 
into  their  fellowships,  no  doubt  per- 
ceiving this  as  an  act  of  compassion. 
But  providing  membership  gives  a 


Pontius'  Puddle 


false  sense  of  security.  This  is  a  gulf 
between  love  and  the  tolerance  of  evil. 

God's  love  is  unique.  It  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  confines  of  emotionalism. 
When  God  loves,  he  wants  to  change  a 
person  into  a  new  creature.  When  a 
church  ministers  to  gays,  it  should 
attempt  to  lead  them  to  repentance. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  our  society 
looked  on  homosexuality  as  deviate 
and  abnormal.  Since  then  our  value 
system  has  deteriorated  to  the  point 
that  homosexuality  is  championed  as 
normal,  an  alternate  lifestyle.  Is  this 
the  route  the  church  should  be  taking? 

According  to  your  report,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  dialogue  to  continue  be- 
fore any  solutions  can  be  made.  How- 
ever, I  believe  other  concerns  deserve 
higher  priority:  What  is  the  legacy  we 
want  to  pass  on  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren?  What  church  model  are 
we  anticipating  20  years  from  now? 

Sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirl- 
wind. If  we  make  the  wrong  turn  at 
this  crossroad,  we  will  be  facing  more 
crossroads  in  the  future  which  chal- 
lenge our  moral  convictions.  Too  many 
slippages,  and  we  will  find  ourselves 
descending  that  slope  which  leads  to  a 
point  of  no  return. 

Ammon  S.  Kauffman 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

In  response  to  Dan  Leaman's  letter 
(March  14),  I  have  long  seen  Acts 
15  as  one  of  the  "right  places"  to 
look  for  "God's  solution."  Like  the  early 
church,  we  today  are  in  the  midst  of 
strong  and  diverse  views  about  an 
issue.  As  I  see  it,  to  be  biblical  people 
means  to  look  for  help  through  what 
the  early  church  taught  and  practiced. 
Here  is  what  happened: 

1.  The  church  was  willing  to  talk 
and  listen  to  each  other  concerning  an 
explosive  issue. 

2.  The  church  held  a  conference, 
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even  though  the  biblical  passages  relat- 
ed to  the  issue  were  clear.  To  be  part  of 
the  people  of  God  required  circum- 
cision and  following  the  law  of  Moses. 

3.  Since  Peter  was  steeped  in  these 
texts,  God  did  a  lot  of  work  to  prepare 
him.  Through  a  dream  he  came  to  real- 
ize that  no  one  was  now  unclean.  Not 
done  with  him  yet,  God  sent  him  off  for 
a  personal  dialogue  with  a  Gentile 
soldier.  Peter's  mind  was  then  opened 
to  see  that  Gentiles  could  experience 
God's  grace  without  circumcision  and 
following  the  law. 

4.  With  Peter's  firsthand  experience 
supporting  the  testimony  of  Barnabas 
and  Paul,  the  conference  concluded  on 
the  side  of  personal  experience  rather 
than  the  Judaizing  texts.  The  decision 
rested  on  the  fact  that  God  gave  Gen- 
tiles "the  Holy  Spirit,  just  as  he  did  to 
us"  and  cleansed  "their  hearts  by  faith, 
[making]  no  distinction  between  them 
and  us"  (Acts  15:8-9). 

As  painful  as  it  was  to  many,  the 
early  church  would  not  keep  people  out 
in  whom  God  had  worked  a  miracle  of 
grace. 

What  happened  that  Jews  could  wel- 
come unclean,  hated  Gentiles  into  the 
church  without  them  becoming  "like 
us"?  It  began  with  a  respect  for  the 
three  who  shared  Gentile  testimonies, 
moved  to  an  openness  to  accept  God's 
surprises,  and  ended  with  a  will- 
ingness to  have  people  be  more  impor- 
tant than  the  law.  Pervading  every- 
thing was  a  miraculous  outpouring  of 
God's  love. 

"God's  solution"  for  today  will  be 
found  in  settings  of  love  and  listening 
among  us.  It  will  be  found  as  all  come 
with  differing  views  and  study,  pray, 
and  share  together  in  the  warmth  of 
God's  love,  opening  themselves  to 
God's  surprises. 

Barrel  M.  Hostetler 

Goshen,  Ind. 

I'm  glad  I  don't  live  in  a  fundamen- 
talist Islamic  state.  Implicit  in  the 
fundamentalist  Islamic  account  of 
the  word-for-word  revelation  of  the 
Koran  to  the  prophet  Muhammad  is 
the  assumption  not  only  that  God  does 
not  change  but  that  people's  under- 
standing of  God's  will  does  not  change. 

There  is  no  need  to  test  this  under- 
standing with  the  Holy  Spirit — the 
answer  is  in  the  Book.  The  social  con- 
sequence today  of  this  belief  is  reli- 
giously justified  barbarity:  the  seques- 


tration of  women  behind  walls  and 
veils,  the  amputation  of  limbs,  and 
capital  punishment. 

A  fundamentalist  worldview  is  no 
more  life-giving  for  Christians  than  it 
is  for  Muslims.  In  the  debate  concern- 
ing homosexuality  on  these  pages,  we 
see  passages  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  cited  to  "call  a  sin  a  sin." 

But  because  we  follow  Christ,  we 
now  find  abhorrent  the  cultural  as- 
sumptions of  the  writers  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  code,  in  which  women  were  sexual 
property  for  perpetuating  male  lin- 
eages. With  Paul  we  condemn  exploit- 
ative sexual  relationships,  be  they 
heterosexual  or  homosexual.  Yet  we 
recognize  that  the  dominant  (and 
socially  accepted)  form  of  homosexual 
relationship  in  the  Hellenized  society 
surrounding  the  early  church  was 
between  adult  men  and  adolescent 
boys.  This  is  not  the  case  today.  Isn't  it 
time,  then,  that  we  reexamine  both 
homosexual  and  heterosexual  rela- 
tionships under  a  common  lens:  What 
patterns  of  relationship  foster  the 
commitment,  the  mutuality,  the  deep 
intimacy,  and  the  honesty  that  in  turn 


Are  Mennonites  obsessed  with 
sex?  Surely  not.  But  in  a  secular 
world  permeated  by  sex,  the 
church  too  has  fallen  in  line.  Like  an 
addict  unable  to  resist  its  captor,  the 
church  has  taken  Satan's  bait. 

Take  a  look  at  the  issues  currently 
commanding  the  most  attention  and 
energy  in  the  church.  Where  are  the 
flashpoints?  What  makes  Mennonites 
fighting  mad  right  now?  Sex.  I've 
learned  that  as  a  conference  minister 
traveling  across  the  church,  respond- 
ing to  congregational  conflict  and 
visiting  pastors  and  congregations. 

We  have  made  sex  the  number  one 
issue.  Does  anyone  doubt  that  homo- 
sexuality is  receiving  an  undue  amount 
of  time  and  energy  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  today?  And  abortion.  We  often 
hear  Mennonite  voices  calling  for  a 
strong  denominational  statement 
against  abortion,  apparently  unaware 
that  the  church  had  adopted  state- 
ments long  before  "Right  to  Life"  ap- 
peared as  a  popular  movement. 

We  have  always  agonized  over  the 
issues  around  divorce  and  remarriage. 
Now  sexual  addiction  is  on  the  table. 
Witness  the  volume  of  letters  to  Gospel 
Herald  on  this  subject  recently. 


nurture  spiritual  growth  and  strength- 
en the  broader  Christian  community? 

Mieke  Malandra  in  his  letter  (Feb. 
7)  suggests  that  there's  something 
hypocritical  about  our  fixation  on  ho- 
mosexuality in  comparison  to  our 
laxity  on  sins  much  more  consistently 
condemned  in  the  Bible,  such  as  pride 
and  greed.  I  agree.  But  I  would  plead 
that  we  drop  the  homosexuality  equals 
sin  equation  altogether.  A  much  more 
appropriate  model  is  that  of  the  early 
church's  inclusiveness  of  the  Gentiles. 

These  people  were  uncircumcised, 
uninitiated — in  short,  "unclean."  Inclu- 
sion of  Gentiles  was  resisted  by  the 
Jewish  religious  establishment  as  "un- 
faithfulness," "apostasy,"  "tolerating 
sin."  No  doubt  they  could  trot  out  plen- 
ty of  biblical  passages  against  "frater- 
nizing with  foreigners."  Yet  Peter  was 
able  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  his 
upbringing  to  hear  God's  Spirit  and  to 
tell  Cornelius:  "But  God  has  shown  me 
that  I  should  not  call  any  person  com- 
mon or  unclean"  (Acts  10:28). 

Are  we  as  attentive  to  the  Spirit? 

Pierre  Gingerich 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Nor  are  pastors  exempt.  The  cross- 
ing of  sexual  boundaries  by  Mennonite 
leaders  has  been  a  major  source  of  dis- 
may and  consternation  over  the  last 
decade. 

Why  have  issues  of  sexuality  become 
the  big  ones  for  us?  I  offer  several 
possible  reasons: 

1.  Sexuality  is  an  important  aspect 
of  our  human  experience. 

2.  We  have  allowed  a  sinful  society 
to  set  our  minds  on  sex. 

3.  We  have  neglected  the  more  im- 
portant, basic  matters  of  faith  and  life. 

Like  what?  Like  Jesus  Christ,  daily 
discipleship,  everyday  evangelism, 
peace  and  justice,  and  Christian  com- 
munity. It  is  my  strong  conviction  that 
when  we  give  these  the  time  and  ener- 
gy they  deserve,  sex  will  no  longer  be 
an  obsession  for  us.  And  we  will  be 
healthier  sexual  beings  more  in  touch 
with  what  is  really  important  for  fol- 
lowers of  Christ. 

Can  we  get  back  to  the  basics?  These 
will  honor  our  Lord  and  at  the  same 
time  move  us  toward  a  healthier  sexu- 
ality and  a  greater  obedience  to  the 
one  who  calls  us. 

Robert  Hartzler 

Freeman,  S.D. 
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So  was  Parke  with  Jesus  now,  right  now? 
Whatever  that  means?  Out  somewhere  in 
the  black  studded  galaxies?  It  was  all 
too  strange,  beyond  our  comprehension. 

by  Shirley  Kurtz 


My  brother  Jim  is  married  to  Valerie, 
Parke  and  Ann's  Valerie.  But  our 
friendship  with  Parke  and  Ann  goes 
back  further  than  that  marriage — we  were 
neighbors,  once.  They  were  a  light  for  Paulson 
and  me,  over  the  years. 

So  it  wasn't  much  of  an  Easter.  Or  maybe  it 
was. 

Wednesday  night  that  week — Thursday 
morning,  really,  around  2:30 — we  got  the  call 
from  Jim.  Paulson  came  back  from  answering 
the  phone  and  crawled  back  in  bed  beside  me. 

I  lay  there  in  the  dark,  in  the  silence,  my 
mind  swimming.  So  was  Parke  with  Jesus  now, 
right  now?  Whatever  that  meant?  Out 
somewhere  in  the  black  studded  galaxies,  or 
what?  It  was  all  too  strange  and  weird,  beyond 
comprehension. 

Two  weeks  before,  we'd  gone  up  to  Pennsyl- 
vania to  see  Parke,  tell  him  we  loved  him,  say 
good-bye.  But  he  hadn't  looked  so  sick,  just 
weak.  Him  dying — this  didn't  make  any  sense. 
Parke  couldn't  die.  Not  Parke. 
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We  hadn't  been  around  those  lonfj  months 
when  he  was  suffering. 

Him  being  actually  dead — I  couldn't  under- 
stand this. 

It  helped,  some,  to  go  back  to  Pennsylvania 
on  Saturday.  Now  we  could  stand  out  in  the 
cold  by  Parke's  grave  (with  Jesus  in  his  grave, 
too,  since  yesterday).  We  could  see  where  they'd 
laid  him,  the  fresh-dug  earth  in  a  mound.  Now 
I  knew  inside  me  that  he  really  was  dead.  Just 
hearing  the  stories  wouldn't  have  been  enough. 

He'd  wanted  to  be  buried  right  there  in  the 
back  part  of  the  yard,  past  the  stone  wall  and 
close  to  the  big  pines.  (It  had  troubled  him  so, 
Ann  said — what  if  the  digging  and  everything 
would  be  too  much  for  them  to  do,  without  him 
there  to  help?)  And  there  wasn't  to  be  any  box. 
That's  what  he'd  wanted. 

Wednesday  night  Jim's  had  come  over  for 
supper.  And  then  after  they'd  left, 
toward  bedtime,  somebody  had  gotten 
out  the  old  black  hymnal,  and  Ann  and  the 
daughters  (the  three  still  living  at  home)  and 
an  aunt  (who'd  stopped  in)  had  sung  for  Parke; 
they'd  gone  through  that  section  on  the  future 
life  and  sung  whatever  songs  they  knew,  sitting 
beside  his  bed  in  the  dining  room.  He  could  lie 
there  and  listen  and  maybe  imagine  he  was 
already  in  heaven. 

Then  the  aunt  left,  and  Ann  and  the  others 
went  up  to  bed.  A  cousin  was  there  to  sit  with 
Parke  through  the  night  and  let  Ann  get  some 
rest. 

It  was  the  cousin  who'd  gotten  to  see  Parke 
meet  Jesus.  (He'd  been  sleeping,  she  said,  and 
then  his  eyes  had  flown  open;  they'd  fairly 
sparkled.)  She'd  called  upstairs  for  Ann. 

The  telephone  calls  had  been  made,  and  in 
the  morning  Ann  and  the  daughters  washed 
the  body.  ("It's  just  his  body,"  Ann  said.  "But  I 
loved  his  body.")  His  good  casual  clothes  would 
do,  they  thought,  the  kind  of  clothes  he'd  worn 
when  company  was  coming.  And  a  pair  of  Jim's 
socks,  ones  without  holes.  Shoes  didn't  seem 
necessary. 

It  was  just  the  family  there,  digging  the 
grave,  in  the  morning.  They'd  worked  together; 
Greg,  a  son-in-law,  had  tried  especially  hard  to 
get  the  corners  good  and  square.  ("He  made  a 
hole  as  nice  as  Daddy  would've  dug  for  one  of 
us,"  a  daughter  said  later.) 

And  then  in  the  late  afternoon,  more  people 
had  come  and  stood  out  there  in  the  March 
wind  and  sunshine.  The  daughters  and  son 
carried  out  Parke's  body  on  a  board,  covered 


Life  is  as  real  as  death.  Dying  is  just  a 
part  of  living,  or  maybe  it's  the  other 
way  around.  And  Easter  always  comes, 
no  matter  how  bad  this  might  hurt. 


with  a  blanket.  Somebody  read  the  Scriptures 
and  prayed,  and  then  they  put  the  body  down 
in  the  hole  and  shoveled  the  dirt  back  in.  Peo- 
ple had  taken  turns  shoveling;  they'd  cried  and 
sung  and  shoveled. 

And  after  a  while  that  mound  I  was  looking 
at,  now,  would  sink.  It  would  get  rained  on  and 
packed  down,  and  Parke  as  we  knew  him  would 
finally  be  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.  I  couldn't 
help  knowing  this,  seeing  the  grave. 

We  came  back  home  to  West  Virginia  in  the 
evening,  and  then  the  very  next  day,  Sunday, 
we  had  to  paint  some  eggs.  It  was  Easter,  after 
all,  and  the  children  wanted  to  hunt  eggs. 

We  were  back  to  living  again,  but  not  forget- 
ting. We  had  to  match  fact  with  reality,  com- 
prehend the  loss.  We  needed  to  tell  others  about 
our  loss  too.  I  figured  there'd  be  some  recoiling. 

Because  it  sounded  so  awful  to  me,  too — no 
box.  Parke  being  in  a  box  would  have  been  aw- 
ful enough. 

But  there  didn't  need  to  be  a  box.  There  didn  t 
need  to  be  the  gold  plush  funeral  chairs  and 
plastic  green  grass.  It  was  good  rich  dirt  around 
Parke,  the  bits  and  pieces  of  life 
gone  on  before,  decayed  and 
fertile. 

Soil  was  life's  essence;  he'd 
loved  the  earth.  He'd  dug  the  fur- 
rows for  the  seeds  in  the  spring, 
whistling  as  he  went.  And  then 
he'd  till  the  new  plants,  scratching 
and  hacking  away  at  the  weeds. 
And  in  time  there'd  come  such  a 
glorious  harvest,  things  dripping 


with  flavor  and  goodness,  the  clumps  of  soil  still 
clinging  to  the  roots  and  pods. 

His  body  didn't  belong  in  a  box.  It  was  home 
in  the  earth. 

Two  years  after  his  death,  just  a  summer  ago, 
a  baby  was  laid  next  to  Parke.  Jim  and  Val- 
erie's baby.  They  were  so  excited  about  having 
another  child,  and  then  Valerie  couldn't  feel  the 
kicking  anymore;  the  life  was  gone.  So  this  was 
a  very  tiny  baby,  with  an  impromptu  name, 
August  Ladd.  They  put  him  in  a  shoebox. 

This  time  we  were  there  for  the  burial. 
After  everybody  sang  "Children  of  the 
Heavenly  Father"  (those  who  could  sing), 
we  shoveled  the  dirt  back  into  the  hole.  It  was 
Jim  and  Valerie  standing  there  without  their 
littlest  one,  now,  but  still  Kenton,  and  Zoe  pass- 
ing out  the  flowers,  and  Austin  crying.  And  the 
sun  shining  down;  more  sadness  to  bear  and 
life  to  live. 

And  now  here  it  is  almost  Easter  again. 
There's  some  snow  on  the  ground,  but  the 
daffodils  and  tulips  are  pushing,  and  I  suppose 
we'll  do  more  eggs.  Because  life  is  as  real  as 
death.  Dying  is  just  a  part  of  living,  or  maybe 
it's  the  other  way  around,  and  Easter  always 
comes,  no  matter  how  bad  this  might  hurt. 

We  can  only  go  on  living,  ourselves,  coloring 
eggs  and  turning  up  the  soil  every  spring  and 
believing  in  resurrection. 

Freelance  writer  Shirley  Kurtz  colors  eggs  with 
her  family  in  Keyser,  W.Va.  She  is  a  member  of 
Pinto  (Md.)  Mennonite  Church. 


Faith  hath  many  doors  for  us  to  make  our  entrances 


(continued  things  not  recounted  in  his  Gospel.  Perhaps  the 
from  page  3)      same  is  true  of  possible  resurrection  responses. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  conceivable  faithful 
responses  not  included  in  John's  account.  If 
Southerners  can  believe  that  a  fly  in  the  coffin 
demands  that  someone  rise  from  the  dead  to 
swat  it  silly,  then  maybe  it's  possible  also  to 
believe  that  the  insidious,  pesky,  world-damn- 
ing sin  sealed  in  the  tomb  of  a  sinless  Christ 
demands  no  less  of  a  hell-raising  resurrection. 
If  only  to  swat  to  death  our  sinfulness  once  and 
for  all. 

In  the  end,  it  doesn't  matter  too  much  what 
kind  of  faith  might  be  born  from  our  response 


to  the  resurrection  story.  But  I  do  hope,  along 
with  the  Gospel  writer  John,  that  the  diverse 
stories  of  faith  included  in  his  account  will  help 
each  of  us  "come  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  through 
believing  [we]  may  have  life  in  his  name."  This, 
even  if  it  takes  a  fly  in  our  coffin  to  so  convince 
us. 


James  E.  Brenneman  is  pastor  of  the 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Mennonite  Church 
and  professor  of  Old  Testament  at 
Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Clare- 
mont,  Calif. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Orville  L.  Yoder  to  head 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MB£)— Orville  L.  Yo- 
der, currently  associate  executive  secre- 
tary with  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, has  been  appointed  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  MBE  effective  Sept.  1. 

The  MBE  board  of  directors  an- 
nounced the  appointment  following  its 
meeting  on  April  1.  Yoder  succeeds  Al- 
bert J.  Meyer,  who  has  served  for  28 
years  in  that  capacity. 

"Orville  has  demonstrated  devotion 
to  the  Christian  gospel,  to  the  Menno- 
nite tradition  of  faith  and  life,  and  to 
the  uniquenesses  of  church- sponsored 
education,"  says  Marcus  Yoder,  who 
served  as  cochair  of  the  search  commit- 
tee with  Naomi  Kauffman  Lederach. 
"We  believe  Orville's  gifts  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  needs  of  this  moment." 

"Orville  was  recommended  to  us  by  a 
broad  spectrum  of  people  in  the  church 
and  our  educational  institutions,"  adds 
Miriam  F.  Book,  who  also  served  on  the 
committee.  "His  commitment  to  teach- 
ing and  mentoring  and  his  concern  for 
the  nurture  of  an  inclusive  staff  are  es- 
pecially appropriate  to  this  position." 


Before  joining  the  MBE  staff  in  1982, 
Yoder  served  as  associate  dean  and 
professor  of  education  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege, where  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  education  department  since  1970. 
He  became  associate  dean  at  Goshen 
College  in  1974,  and  was  acting  dean  in 
1978-79. 

Yoder's  responsibilities  during  his 
time  with  MBE  have  been  both  in  sec- 
ondary and  elementary  education  and 
in  higher  education.  Beginning  May  1, 
he  will  be  involved  in  a  period  of  prepa- 
ration for  his  new  position. 

"I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  give 
staff  leadership  to  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  in  this  new  capaci- 
ty," Yoder  says.  "The  challenges  and 
opportunities  for  Mennonite  education 
in  the  next  century  invite  the  continu- 
ing partnership  of  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions and  schools.  Together  they  can 
provide  high  quality  educational  pro- 
grams that  teach  the  coming  genera- 
tions the  distinctives  of  Mennonite 
faith  and  life  and  serve  as  vital  re- 
sources in  their  communities." 


Orville  L.  Yoder 


Yoder  and  his  wife,  LaJane,  are 
members  of  the  Benton  Mennonite 
Church  near  Goshen. 


MBCM  asks  General  Board  to  reconsider  location  of  1997  assembly 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBCM)— Some  3,500 
youth  attended  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia  93.  Now  more  than  3,400 
youth  are  already  registered  for  the 
Wichita  '95  Youth  Convention,  to  be 
held  this  July. 

In  light  of  this  continuing  growth, 
members  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  discussed 
the  need  for  facilities  in  the  future  that 
can  accommodate  4,000  or  more  youth. 
During  sessions  March  17-18  here,  the 
MBCM  board  of  directors  asked  the 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board  to 
reconsider  its  selection  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  for  the  1997  conventions. 

The  board  also  indicated  that  the 
youth  convention  is  now  so  large  that  it 
may  need  to  be  located  at  a  separate 
place  and  different  time  than  the  adult 
convention  and  General  Assembly. 

Several  issues  pertaining  to  ministe- 
rial leadership  predominated  the 
MBCM  meetings.  The  board  learned 
that  efforts  to  align  MBCM's  annual 
"Guidelines  for  Salary  and  Benefits  for 
U.S.  Pastors"  with  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  guidelines  pro- 
duced some  anxiety  among  Mennonite 
Church  pastors. 

Consequently,  the  board  decided  to 
postpone  development  of  "integrated" 


guidelines  until  after  the  formal  vote 
on  GC/MC  integration  at  Wichita. 
MBCM's  1995  guidelines  will  be  simi- 
lar to  last  year's  with  only  a  slight 
change  in  the  salary  scales  to  adjust  for 
inflation. 

A  second  leadership  issue  focused  on 
the  new  polity  statement.  Designed  to 
establish  lines  of  authority  and  account- 
ability for  leaders  in  congregations,  "A 
Mennonite  Polity  for  Ministerial  Lead- 
ership" was  adopted  after  nine  years  of 
committee  work  and  counsel-taking. 
The  General  Board  will  also  consider 
the  document  for  recommendation  to  all 
Mennonite  Church  conferences. 

For  several  years,  MBCM  has  been 


considering  how  best  to  provide  re- 
sources for  church  growth  and  evan- 
gelism to  congregations  after  the  LIFE 
(Living  in  Faithful  Evangelism)  project 
concludes  in  1996.  MBCM  staff  and 
representatives  from  the  GC  Commis- 
sion on  Home  Ministries  have  devel- 
oped a  "blueprint"  for  a  new  church- 
wide  evangelism  program.  Staff  will 
now  develop  a  proposal  for  staffing  and 
budget  for  consideration  by  the  MBCM 
board  in  October. 

In  other  business,  the  board  learned 
that  the  1994-95  fiscal  year  ended  with 
a  balance  of  $9,000.  Members  adopted 
a  1995-96  operating  budget  of 
$694,900. 


Mission  board  receives  $7  million  in  1994-95 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM) — Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  received  a  total  of 
$7,015  million  (U.S.)  in  the  1994-95  fis- 
cal year;  since  expenses  exceeded  in- 
come by  $205,000,  the  MBM  board  took 
action  to  use  estate  funds  to  balance 
the  difference. 

Estate  receipts,  in  their  second-high- 
est year,  increased  50  percent  over 
1993. 

While  contributions  from  congrega- 
tions and  individuals  decreased  4  per- 


cent, giving  has  been  relatively  flat  the 
past  several  years,  according  to  MBM 
director  of  finance  Ed  Burkholder.  The 
challenge  remains,  he  says,  to  see  giv- 
ing increase  at  a  rate  that  compensates 
for  inflation. 

"We  made  1994  a  year  of  extensive 
connecting  and  linking  with  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  and  I  was  deeply  grati- 
fied to  see  the  level  of  interest  and 
commitment,"  says  Stanley  Green, 
MBM  president. 
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Church-college  partnership  should  focus 
on  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  conference  hears 


Goshen,  Ind.—^Jesus.  That  name  was 
heard  many  times  at  a  March  23-26 
conference  on  "The  Church  and  College 
in  Partnership:  A  Vision  for  the  Fu- 
ture," sponsored  by  Goshen  College  as 
part  of  its  centennial  celebration. 

The  name  was  mentioned  so  often,  in 
fact,  that  a  listening  committee  sum- 
marized: "In  a  gathering  that  tends  to 
be  an  academic  conference,  one  doesn't 
often  hear  the  name  of  Jesus  spoken  as 
often  as  it  was  here." 

Keynote  speaker  Ernest  Boyer  set 
the  stage  for  this  focus  by  calling  on 
Mennonite  colleges  to  emphasize  the 
unique  theological  beliefs  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  denomination.  Boyer,  now 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
served  as  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation under  President  Jimmy  Carter. 

"The  church  college  must  be  infused 
with  both  the  theological  and  the 
cultural  traditions  of  its  sponsoring 
church,"  Boyer  said.  It  needs  to  commu- 
nicate these  to  its  students,  not  only 
through  its  curriculum,  but  also  in  the 
kind  of  faculty  and  staff  it  hires. 

In  addition,  it  needs  to  train  stu- 
dents how  to  relate  these  traditions  to 
their  everyday  lives,  Boyer  said. 

Faith  in  Jesus.  What  are  these 
theological  traditions  for  Mennonites? 
"Calling  people  to  a  living  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,"  said  Janice  Yordy  Sut- 
ter, pastor  of  Kern  Road  Mennonite 
Church,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  a  paper 
on  integrating  Anabaptist  values  into 
the  program  of  Mennonite  colleges. 

"Building  up  people  of  faith — that's 
how  I  see  the  church  and  college  being 


in  partnership,"  Sutter  said.  "The  cru- 
cial place  to  start  is  with  faculty  and 
staff  who  are  involved  in  a  dynamic 
faith  journey.  Students  will  see  this 
and  catch  on." 

"We  begin  with  a  relationship  with 
Jesus  Christ,"  John  D.  Roth,  associate 
professor  of  history  at  Goshen  College, 
said  in  a  presentation  on  "Strength- 
ening the  Church  Through  Higher 
Education." 

Further,  Roth  said,  "As  church  col- 
leges, we  must  become  visible  advo- 
cates for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
local  congregation." 

To  do  that,  faculty  and  staff  must 
both  affirm  the  denomination  and  be- 
come active  participants  themselves, 
said  Owen  T.  Burkholder,  pastor  of  the 
Park  View  Mennonite  Church,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  and  moderator-elect  of 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

Going  against  history.  Maintain- 
ing close  college-church  ties  is  not  easy. 
Indeed,  history  seems  to  be  against  it. 

Albert  Meyer,  executive  secretary  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  (MBE), 
noted  that  church  schools  were  the  only 
colleges  and  universities  in  North 
America  200  years  ago,  "Now  only  9 
percent  of  students  are  in  schools  that 
would  have  even  a  very  loose  rela- 
tionship with  a  church,"  Meyer  said. 

Church  schools  have  tended  to  secu- 
larize as  relationships  weakened, 
Meyer  said.  He  blamed  the  weakening 
on  church  leaders  as  much  as  on  those 
running  the  schools. 

"Church  leaders  have  felt  that 
schools  were  able  to  raise  dollars  as 
well  as  the  church  itself  could,"  Meyer 


noted.  "They  proposed  cutting  the 
schools  from  the  church  budgets  and 
asked  the  schools  to  fend  for  them- 
selves." 

One  way  MBE  has  tried  to  maintain 
stronger  relationships  is  by  asking 
Mennonite  schools  to  ensure  that  at 
least  55  percent  of  their  students  come 
from  the  Mennonite  Church.  This  "crit- 
ical mass,"  as  it  has  come  to  be  called, 
had  mixed  reviews  at  this  conference. 

"It's  not  enough  to  have  a  certain 
percentage  of  Mennonite  students  on 
campus,"  said  Gayle  Gerber  Koontz, 
acting  president  of  Associated  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Those  students  who  come  must  be  sig- 
nificantly shaped  by  an  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  culture  in  their  congrega- 
tions. 

Boyer,  a  Quaker,  agreed.  He  noted 
his  denomination  is  more  concerned 
about  the  "Quaker  spirit"  of  the  stu- 
dents on  its  campuses  than  about  their 
numbers. 

Equal  accountability.  Victor 
Stoltzfus,  president  of  Goshen  College, 
noted  that  Mennonite  colleges  have 
been  diligent  in  adhering  to  the  55  per- 
cent "critical  mass."  He  called  for  equal 
accountability  from  the  church. 

"The  church  has  no  official  goal  of 
how  many  of  its  18-year-olds  they 
should  encourage  to  attend  a  Menno- 
nite college,"  Stoltzfus  said.  Indeed, 
"Church  School  Day  is  a  less  important 
February  day  in  the  Mennonite  con- 
sciousness than  Valentine's  Day!" 

Joseph  Lapp,  president  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  said:  "What  we  need  from  the 
church  is  less  governance  .  .  .  [and] 
more  advocacy." 

"One  of  the  most  important  state- 
ments we  [colleges]  can  make  to  the 
Mennonite  church  is  that  we  want  to 
work  together,"  said  Shirley  Showalter, 
professor  of  English  at  Goshen  College. 

"To  express  confidence  in  the  church 
college  is  more  an  act  of  faith  than  one 
of  experience,"  Boyer  told  the  confer- 
ence. He  challenged  Mennonites  to  con- 
tinue modeling  for  North  American 
higher  education  what  he  sees  as 
strong  church-college  ties. 

"What's  missing  in  so  much  of  Chris- 
tian endeavor  today  is  the  vision  of  Je- 
sus," Richard  T.  Hughes  of  Pepperdine 
University,  Malibu,  Calif.,  summarized 
at  the  close  of  the  conference.  "That  is 
what  the  Mennonite  uniqueness  is 
about." — J.  Lome  Peachey 


Eyes  open  to  disabili- 
ties. Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(EMU)— Eastern  Menno- 
nite University  held  its 
annual  Disabilities 
Awareness  Week  March 
13-17.  Special  events  in- 
cluded chapel  speakers, 
forums,  and  a  wheelchair 
basketball  game  between 
residents  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  Rehabilitation 
Center  and  EMU  varsity 
basketball  players.  Here 
Daniel  Bowman  of  Harrisonburg,  who  gave  a  chapel  presentation,  talks  with 
Judy  Mullet,  an  EMU  faculty  member  who  teaches  special  education  courses. 
Bowman,  who  has  been  blind  since  age  12,  noted  that  most  of  the  agencies  in 
the  central  Shenandoah  Valley  that  work  with  disabled  people  are  church-re- 
lated. An  EMU  graduate,  Bowman  is  a  professional  piano  technician. 
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Haitians'  hope  tempered  by  economic  hardship,  upsurge  in  crime 


Port-au-Prince,  Haiti  (MCC) — U.S. 
President  Bill  Clinton  went  to  Haiti 
March  31  to  preside  over  the  departure 
of  U.S.  armed  forces,  which  are  being 
replaced  by  a  United  Nations  team. 
While  uncertain  of  the  future,  many 
Haitians  remain  hopeful  they  can  work 
together  to  create  a  viable  society.  That 
hope  is  tempered  somewhat,  though,  by 
continuing  economic  hardship  and  a  re- 
cent upsurge  in  crime. 

"The  general  mood  here  is  starting  to 
turn  to  one  of  fear  and  apprehension 
again,"  reports  Gordon  Zook,  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  Haiti 
country  representative.  Burglary,  ban- 
ditry, and  even  murder  have  escalated 
in  recent  weeks. 

"In  the  countryside  theft  of  animals 
and  house  robberies  are  also  increas- 
ing, leading  to  feelings  of  caution  even 
in  isolated  places  where  MCC  works, 
such  as  Bwadlorens,"  Zook  says. 

Zook  points  to  at  least  two  contribut- 
ing factors.  Haiti  as  yet  lacks  the  social 
structures  to  maintain  order.  The  police 
force  that  existed  under  the  military  lost 
its  authority  when  President  Jean- 


Bertrand  Aristide 
returned.  A  new 
police  force  is 
being  trained  but 
is  not  yet  in  place. 

Aristide  also 
recently  released 
from  duty  the 
army's  entire 
high  command 
and  most  of  the 
soldiers.  "There  is 
certainly  resent- 
ment among  this 
sector  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  they 
are  likely  behind 
much  of  the  re- 
cent increase  in 
violent  crime," 
Zook  says. 

Economically, 


Haitian  educator  Ovide  Vincent  and  MCC  worker  Brent  Hur- 

 , , , ,  ,  sey '-McLaughlin  examine  rock  barriers  in  areas  where  erosion 

the  prices  of  corn  had  been  severe.  Vincent  reports  that  growing  numbers  of 
and  beans,  sta-  people  are  expressing  interest  in  MCC's  agriculture  lessons. 
pies  of  the  Hai- 


tian diet,  are  still  double  pre-coup 
prices,  while  employment  opportunities 
remain  nearly  nonexistent.  "The  aid 


AMBS  establishes  presidential  search  committee 


Newton,  Kan.  (AMBS)— At  the 
March  10-11  meetings  of  the  Associat- 
ed Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
board,  Rick  Stiffney  compared  AMBS 
to  an  airport. 

In  the  past,  AMBS  has  had  a  strong 
campus-based  educational  program 
with  people  coming  in  and  out,  like 
travelers  in  and  out  of  an  airport,  the 
Goshen,  Ind.,  board  member  said. 
However,  Stiffney  suggested,  AMBS 
may  need  to  become  more  like  an  air- 
line, with  one  strong  hub  and  mul- 
tiple spokes  of  activity,  making  theo- 
logical education  more  accessible  to 
people  who  cannot  come  to  campus  for 
long  periods  of  time. 

With  this  discussion  as  a  founda- 
tion, the  board  also  reviewed  the 
procedures  and  timetable  for  the  pres- 
idential search  process.  Before  begin- 
ning the  specific  task  of  selecting  a 
person  or  people  for  AMBS  leader- 
ship, the  search  committee  will  devel- 
op and  carry  out  a  careful  listening 
process  in  both  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  Following  this  the  committee 


will  prepare  a  profile  of  the  leadership 
needs  to  guide  the  remainder  of  their 
effort. 

Search  committee  members  are 
Lydia  Harder,  Scarborough,  Ont.; 
Vern  Preheim,  Newton,  Kan.;  Tim 
Schrag,  Beatrice,  Neb.;  Rick  Stiffney, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  Anne  Stuckey,  Somer- 
set, Mich.;  Orville  Yoder,  Goshen, 
Ind.;  Jacob  Elias,  representing  facul- 
ty; and  Patty  Friesen,  representing 
students.  Stiffney  chairs  the  commit- 
tee; Stuckey  and  Preheim  chair  the 
listening  subgroups  for  the  MC  and 
GCMC  respectively. 

The  AMBS  board  also  discussed 
three  possible  new  programs.  The 
board  had  previously  discussed  a  doc- 
tor of  ministry  degree  program  and 
now  counseled  administration  that 
other  programs  may  be  more  pressing 
at  this  time. 

The  board  supported  further  work 
on  a  program  to  train  in-service 
congregational  leaders  such  as  dea- 
cons, elders,  and  pastors  who  also 
have  other  part-time  employment. 
— Mary  E.  Klassen 


flows  promised  by  the  international 
community  remain  mostly  illusory," 
Zook  says. 

The  picture  is  not  entirely  bleak,  how- 
ever, because  people  are  now  allowed  to 
meet  and  speak  their  minds  freely,  he 
adds.  MCC's  work  with  farmers'  groups 
is  moving  ahead  because  at  this  time 
people  do  not  fear  military  repression. 
Despite  an  uncertain  future,  they  want 
to  take  advantage  of  the  current  open- 
ness to  organize  and  work  together. 

The  Haitian  coordinator  of  the  MCC 
Replication  Program,  which  teaches  a 
method  of  people-centered  develop- 
ment, is  able  to  freely  travel  through- 
out the  entire  country  for  the  first  time 
since  he  was  hired  in  January  1993. 

MCC  Haiti  has  begun  work  in  peace- 
building  by  relating  to  an  ecumenical 
group  of  Haitian  pastors  and  lay  lead- 
ers, and  by  supporting  seminars  for 
pastors  on  human  rights  and  recon- 
ciliation. 

Zook  says  MCC  Haiti  is  hoping  to 
begin  community  development  work  in 
poorer  areas  of  Port-au-Prince,  and  is 
also  studying  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
newed reforestation  program  in  rural 
areas. 

MCC  Haiti  remains  committed  to 
empowering  impoverished  Haitians  to 
make  changes  in  their  own  lives  rather 
than  implement  its  own  programs, 
Zook  says. 
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And  some  to  be  Pastors  and  Teachers. . . 


Hesston  College  Pastoral  Ministries  students  visit  with  Program  Director  Howard  Keim. 

Hesston  College's  Pastoral  Ministries  Program  offers  you: 

•Training  for  pastoral  leadership. 

Whether  you  are  a  nurse,  a  construction  worker,  a  truck  driver, 
or  a  business  owner,  Hesston  will  prepare  you  for  the  pastorate. 

•Two  years  of  education. 

Hesston  courses  will  build  upon  your  foundation  of  faith  in  Jesus, 
providing  you  with  knowledge,  confidence,  and  a  degree. 

•A  background  in  Bible,  church  ministry,  and  liberal  arts. 

You  will  study  pastoral  ministries  with  other  future  pastors  and 
general  education  with  all  Hesston  students. 

•Assistance  with  spiritual  formation. 

Continued  spiritual  growth  is  an  integral  part  of  your  education. 
The  program  features  four  semesters  of  Formation  Seminar,  small 
group  study  with  a  faculty  mentor. 

•Experience. 

Your  pastoral  ministries  education  will  include  a  three-month 
supervised  ministry  placement  in  a  congregation. 

•Financial  aid. 

Hesston  will  work  with  you  to  make  your  education  affordable. 

To  learn  more  about  the  Pastoral  Ministries  Program  contact: 

Howard  Keim  or 
Rosie  Jantz 
Hesston  College 
Box  3000 

Hesston,  KS  67062 
1-800-995-2757 


Spread  your  wings 


Hesston 
College 
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Youth  group  publishes 
community  newspaper 

Elkhart,  Ind. — Most  church  youth 
groups  juggle  Christian  education  and 
fun.  Some  travel  on  occasional  service 
trips  to  areas  of  need. 

But  one  youth  group  adds  to  that 
mix  the  production  of  a  quarterly  com- 
munity newspaper,  a  data-entry  busi- 
ness, and  the  ambitious  goals  of  college 
preparation,  professional  development, 
drug-free  life,  and  community  change. 

Youth  for  Community  Change,  a 
group  of  Elkhart  youth  ages  12-20  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  Church 
Without  Walls,  recently  distributed  the 
second  edition  of  its  youth  newspaper, 
The  Church  Without  Walls  Perspective. 

About  30  youth  have  participated  in 
the  program  since  its  inception  in  July 
1993,  when  it  was  directed  by  Denise 
Gates,  then  a  Goshen  College  senior 
majoring  in  communication.  But  only 
three  of  those  youth  have  families  con- 
nected with  the  Church  Without  Walls, 
a  Mennonite  congregation  that  reflects 
the  population  of  its  predominantly 
African- American  neighborhood. 

"Sometimes  kids  who  don't  go  to 
church  tend  to  have  had  a  negative 
view  before  they  give  [church  youth 
groups]  a  chance,"  says  Trina  Lewis, 
who  now  directs  Youth  for  Community 
Change  with  her  husband,  Walter.  "A 
lot  of  the  time,  the  kids  think  the 
church  doesn't  have  a  lot  of  positive  ac- 
tivity. This  is  right  here  where  they 
are.  The  main  focus  is  to  teach  them 
about  Jesus  Christ  and  give  them  a 
better  life  as  well. 

"You  have  to  catch  the  fish  before 
you  can  clean  it  up,"  she  adds. 

The  15  active  participants  meet  two 
nights  weekly  in  a  house  owned  by  the 
nearby  Fellowship  of  Hope  Mennonite 
Church  while  the  Church  Without 
Walls'  own  meetinghouse  is  under  con- 
struction. 

The  student  publishers  of  the  winter 
edition  of  Perspective  planned  to  dis- 
tribute the  paper  to  three  area  high 
schools  and  three  middle  schools. 

The  newspaper  is  funded  with  two 
city  grants  and  a  third  from  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid.  Additional  support  has 
come  from  the  two  Mennonite  church- 
es, Goshen  College,  and  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame.  Recently  the  youth 
began  a  side  business  typing  informa- 
tion into  their  desktop  computer  sys- 
tem for  paying  clients. — Tom  Price 
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Diplomats  confer  at  the 
Dayton  Model  United 
Nations.  Goshen  College 
participants  are,  from  left: 
Kyle  Longacre,  Eric  Yordy, 
and  Hans  Goertz. 


UN  model  offers  a  taste  of  international  politics 


Goshen,  Ind.  (GO— The  frustrations 
of  bureaucracy,  the  uses  of  hidden  pow- 
er, the  risk  of  speaking  for  a  govern- 
ment, and  the  necessity  of  compromise 
were  among  the  lessons  learned  by 
Goshen  College  students  who  partici- 
pated in  a  model  United  Nations. 

Some  18  members  of  "The  UN  as 
Peacemakers  Since  1945,"  a  class  taught 
by  J.  Robert  Charles,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history,  took  part  in  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Model  United  Nations  in  Febru- 
ary at  Sinclair  Community  College. 

Several  Goshen  students  won  honors 
in  the  best  delegate  category  at  the  two- 
day  event,  including  Malinda  Berry,  An- 
dres Valtierra,  and  Eric  Yordy  (runners 
up);  Abir  Sarras,  Angela  Showalter, 
Keith  Swartzendruber,  and  Peter  Wiens 


were  given  honorable  mention. 

Acting  as  representatives  for  various 
countries,  students  worked  to  solve  in- 
ternational crises  and  learned  how  the 
United  Nations  operates.  GC  students 
represented  Russia,  France,  Oman,  and 
Czech  Republic,  and  other  countries. 

Delegates  chose  among  the  Security 
Council,  two  General  Assembly  commit- 
tees, and  a  simulated  Security  Council. 
The  first  three  bodies  debated  real-life 
problems  such  as  Bosnia,  Somalia,  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion, overpopulation,  deforestation,  and 
restructuring  the  UN.  The  simulated 
Security  Council  wrestled  with  a  con- 
trived scenario  about  a  new,  fatal,  and 
very  addictive  drug  sweeping  North 
America. — Wayne  Steffen 


Pennsylvania  Mennonite  interprets  for  Clinton 


Kutztown,  Pa.  (ACC  Currents) — Can- 
ton, Ohio,  native  Jim  Schneck  never 
dreamed  he  would  one  day  shake  the 
hand  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  sign  for  him  as  he  addressed 
a  large,  televised  audience. 

Both  of  these  came  true  for  Schneck, 
a  member  of  Rockville  Mennonite 
Church  in  Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  when 
President  Bill  Clinton  spoke  at  Kutz- 
town University  here  Jan.  25. 

One  of  the  services  Deaf  and  Hard  of 
Hearing  Services  of  Lancaster  County 
(DHHS)  offers  is  providing  interpreters 
for  various  companies  and  agencies  who 
need  them.  After  Tom  Ridge  was  elected 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  his  election 
committee  called  DHHS  and  specifically 
requested  Schneck,  DHHS  executive  di- 
rector, to  sign  at  the  inauguration  cere- 
monies in  Harrisburg  in  January. 

Schneck  accepted  the  invitation,  in- 
terpreting for  the  governor's  address  on 


Jan.  17.  The  following  week,  Kutztown 
University  called  DHHS  and  asked  if 
anyone  was  available  to  interpret  for 
President  Clinton  when  he  came  to 
campus. 

Schneck  admits  that  he  had  some 
prejudices  against  Clinton  because  of 
his  position  on  certain  issues,  especial- 
ly his  endorsement  of  abortion  rights. 
Schneck  thought  perhaps  he  should 
take  a  stand  and  refuse  to  shake  his 
hand,  if  given  that  opportunity.  But 
after  much  prayer,  Schneck  realized 
his  attitude  was  wrong,  and  that  he 
should  treat  the  president  with  respect. 

As  Clinton  came  on  stage,  Schneck 
was  the  first  person  with  whom  he 
shook  hands.  As  they  met,  Schneck 
said,  "God  bless  you."  As  he  stood  beside 
the  president  signing,  he  felt  a  heavi 
ness  and  sadness  for  him.  Schneck  felt 
compelled  to  pray  for  him,  which  he 
now  does  daily. — Diane  Pechart 


M  embers  of  Glenwood  Springs  (( !olo  I 

Mennonite  Church  have  joined  with 

community  members  to  open  a  oup 
kitchen.  The  Extended  Table,  which  ^<  gan 
operating  on  Feb.  L0,8erveshol  limple 

meals  to  people  in  need  ear),  weekday 

Affiliated  with  Lift-Up,  a  local  nonprofit 
organization  which  helps  the  needy,  'l  he 

Extended  Table:  has  become  an  interde- 
nominational effort  to  feed  the  hungry  in  tin- 
area.  The  program  in  housed  in  a  United 
Methodist  church  basement  and  staffed  by 
volunteers  from  several  local  churches. 

The  Extended  Table  is  the  only  ministry 
in  Glenwood  Springs  or  its  neighboring 
towns  that  provides  cooked  meals  for  the 
hungry.  The  average  attendance  has  been 
15;  some  evenings  it  is  as  high  as  35  or  40. 
Organizers  predict  numbers  will  sharply 
rise  with  the  return  of  warm  weather. 
Many  families  move  to  the  area  in  the 
spring,  looking  for  work,  but  are  unable  to 
find  affordable  housing  and  thus  have 
difficulty  making  ends  meet. — Rachael 
Carcaterra  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Confer- 
ence Echo 

The  Religious  Public  Relations 

Council  recently  announced  awards  of 
excellence  for  a  Mennonite  Central 
Committee-produced  children's  video,  book, 
and  calendar.  An  MCC  poster  won  an 
award  of  merit. 

Letter  from  Laos,  a  short  video  about  Lao 
children  and  how  unexploded  Vietnam  War- 
era  bombs  affect  their  lives,  is  the  work  of 
writer  Pearl  Sensenig  and  videographer 
John  Leckie.  A  Dry  Roof  and  A  Cow:  Dreams 
and  Portraits  of  our  Neighbours  features 
MCC  partners.  The  152-page  book,  edited  by 
Charmayne  Denlinger  Brubaker  and 
Howard  Zehr  and  designed  by  Judith 
Rempel  Smucker,  was  published  to 
commemorate  MCC's  75th  anniversary. 

"New  Mercies  Every  Morning,"  the  1995 
MCC  wall  calendar,  was  designed  by 
Judith  Rempel  Smucker  and  Michael  Eby- 
Good.  Ron  Tinsley  designed  the  poster, 
"Racism:  What  Do  You  See?" 

IMennonites  in  Burkino  Faso  ordained 
their  first  pastors  last  fall.  On  Oct.  30,  the 
Orodara  congregation  of  the  Evangelical 
Mennonite  Church  of  Burkino  Faso  or- 
dained Saika  Traore  and  Adbias  Coulibaly 
to  the  Christian  ministry,  affirming  that 
the  pastors  were  doing  their  work  well.  The 
congregational  council  selected  the  pair  for 
ordination  and  asked  Africa  Inter-Menno- 
nite  Mission  missionaries  Paul  Thiessen 
and  Gerald  Neufeld  to  officiate. 

Since  their  ministry  extends  to  the  other 
four  congregations  in  Burkino  Faso  as  well, 
representative  of  those  churches  also  en- 
dorsed the  call.  Traore's  wife,  Claire,  and 
Coulibaly 's  wife,  Cecile,  stood  beside  their 
husbands  to  symbolize  their  support. 
— Mennonite  World  Conference 
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•  Troupe  members  chosen. 

The  student  participants  for 
the  1995  summer  music  and 
drama  troupe  sponsored  by 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  three  Menno- 
nite colleges  have  been  select- 
ed. They  are:  Cara  Derstine, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  and  Beverly 
Jo  Shirk,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (East- 
ern Mennonite  University); 
Brad  Bergey,  Hatfield,  Pa., 
and  Anne  Glick,  Middleton, 
Wis.  (Goshen  College);  Rick 
Sieber,  Hesston,  Kan.,  and 
Marty  Troyer,  Plain  City,  Ohio 
(Hesston  College).  Directed  by 
Mariann  Martin,  the  troupe  is 
available  for  programs  in  con- 
gregations, camps,  conference 
gatherings,  and  other  settings 
this  summer. 

•  Contest  announced.  Cana- 
dians from  kindergarten  age 
through  adulthood  are  invited 
to  enter  an  essay  contest 
about  what  they  are  doing  in 
their  school  setting  about  the 
issue  of  violence  and  conflict. 
A  $500  (Can.)  prize  will  be 
awarded  in  four  categories: 
kindergarten  to  grade  6; 


grades  7-9;  senior  secondary 
students;  and  adults.  The  con- 
test deadline  is  April  21.  In- 
formation is  available  from 
The  Network:  Interaction  for 
Conflict  Resolution,  519  885- 
0880. 

•  Wanted:  communion  table. 

Manhattan  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship in  New  York  City  is  in 
need  of  a  communion  table. 
Congregations  with  an  extra 
one  may  contact  pastor  John 
Rempel  at  212  673-7970. 

•  Coming  events: 

CPS  reunion  of  Eastern  District, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  5- 
6.  Invitations  will  be  sent  to 
those  on  mailing  list.  Others 
may  contact  Harold  D.  Leh- 
man, 1068  College  Ave.,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 

•  Job  openings: 

Adult  psychiatrist,  Family  Life 
Resource  Center,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  Person  will  work 
with  treatment  team  which 
includes  a  child  psychiatrist, 
clinical  psychologist,  two  clini- 


cal social  workers,  and  two 
professional  counselors.  Send 
inquiries  to  board  president 
E.  Miller,  2102  Port  Republic 
Rd.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801; 
phone  703  434-8450. 
Assistant  director  for  adminis- 
trative computing,  Bluffton 
(Ohio)  College.  Primary  re- 
sponsibility involves  imple- 
menting and  managing  a 
CMDS  administrative  soft- 
ware program  developed  for 
an  AS/400  computer.  Individ- 
ual will  also  train  other  per- 
sonnel in  the  use  of  CMDS 
program.  Degree  in  computer 
science  required  with  some 
business  experience  preferred. 
Applicants  should  have  train- 
ing and  experience  on  an 
AS/400  computer.  Send  letter 
of  application,  resume,  and 
three  letters  of  reference  to 
Willis  Sommer,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Fiscal  Affairs,  Bluffton 
College,  Bluffton,  OH  45817. 
Elementary  teachers,  Academia 
Menonita  Betania,  Aibonito, 
P.R.  Positions  open  for  1995- 
96.  Applicants  should  be  certi- 
fied and  have  previous  teach- 
ing experience;  bilingual  in 
Spanish  and  English  helpful. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume 
to  principal  Lora  Miranda,  PO 
Box  2007,  Aibonito,  PR  00705. 
Executive  director,  Family  Life 
Resource  Center,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  Duties  include 
fundraising,  grant  writing, 
marketing,  oversight  of  daily 
operations,  management  of 
budget.  Good  relationship 
skills  needed,  three  to  four 
years  experience  preferred. 
Send  inquiries  to  board  presi- 
dent E.  Miller,  2102  Port  Re- 
public Rd.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801;  phone  703  434-8450. 
Food  service  director,  Tel  Hai 
Camp  and  Retreat,  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude ordering,  menu  plan- 
ning, cooking,  and  working 
with  volunteers.  Full-time, 
salaried  position  includes 
housing,  insurance,  paid  vaca- 
tion. Request  an  application 
from  610  273-3969. 
Programmer/analyst,  Menno- 
nite Mutual  Aid,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Person  will  analyze,  design, 
develop,  and/or  purchase  busi- 
ness software  for  AS/400  and 
PC-LAN  equipment. Bache- 
lor's degree  in  related  area  re- 
quired. Applicants  should  also 
have  strong  skills  in  commu- 
nications, planning,  working 
with  people,  organizing,  and 
leadership  potential.  Send  re- 
sume to  Human  Resources 
Dept.,  PO  Box  483,  Goshen, 
IN  46527. 
Teaching  positions,  Eastern 
Mennonite  High  School,  Har- 


risonburg, Va.  Openings  in- 
clude: English  (full-time, 
permanent),  teach  English  8, 
English  10,  and  upper  level 
electives;  media  center  coordi- 
nator (full-time  for  1995-96, 
covering  sabbatical  leave), 
oversee  use  of  audiovisual  and 
computer  equipment,  oversee 
student  assistants  and  volun- 
teers; art  (full-time  second  se- 
mester of  1995-96,  covering 
sabbatical  leave),  teach  se- 
mester and  nine-week  elective 
art  courses.  Contact  J.  David 
Yoder  at  703  432-4502  before 
April  20. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Bahia  Vista,  Sarasota,  Fla.: 

Steve  Brubacher,  Kelby 
Hochstetler,  Jayson  Korn- 
haus,  Christina  Scheufler, 
Nina  Schwartz,  Ryan  Shirk, 
Jared  Showalter,  Alan  Yoder, 
and  Susan  Yoder. 
Goods,  Bainbridge,  Pa.:  Bill 
Kormondy  and  Mary  Kor- 
mondy. 

Habecker,  Lancaster,  Pa.: 

Randy  Hall  and  Fred  Kreider. 


BIRTHS 


Beachy,  Lori  Maust  and  Lester, 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  Hannah  Eliza- 
beth (fifth  child),  March  12. 

Clauson,  Julie  Miller  and 
Randy,  Lakewood,  Colo., 
Whitney  Blake  (second  child), 
Feb.  21. 

Dahl,  Bette  Waidelich  and 
Vern,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Isaac 
John  (second  child),  March  19. 

Havice,  Deanna  Ruble  and 
George  III,  Reedsville,  Pa., 
Mary  Elizabeth  F.  (third 
child),  Feb.  21. 

Jantzi,  Kim  Bradshaw  and 
Tim,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Madison 
Laura  (second  child),  Feb.  24. 

Kempton,  Carol  Wesselhoeft 
and  Glendon,  Logan,  Ohio, 
Benjamin  Perry  (first  child), 
March  16. 

Lauber,  Roxanne  Neufeld  and 
Darwin,  Camrose,  Alta., 
Colby  Evan  (fifth  child), 
March  5. 

Peters,  Judy  Riehl  and  Menno, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Ryan  Jeffrey 
(third  child),  Feb.  5. 

Shindyapin,  Natalia  and  Val- 
ery,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Vera  Val- 
erevna  (eighth  child),  Feb.  13. 

Smucker,  Carmen  Weaver  and 
Bruce,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Ashley 
Carolyn  (second  child),  March 
15. 

Stauffer,  Janet  Kauffman  and 
Jim,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Seth  Doug- 
las (third  child),  Feb.  26. 


We  seek  your  counsel  and  prayers 

as  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
presidential  search  committee  begins  its  assign- 
ment. Please  send  your  counsel  and  suggestions  to: 

Anne  Stuckey,  P.O.  Box  1142,  Elkhart,  IN 

46515-1142 

Vern  Preheim,  Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114-0347 

AMBS  Presidential  Search  committee: 

Lydia  Harder,  Scarborough,  Ont.  (GCMC) 
Vern  Preheim,  Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC) 
Tim  Schrag,  Beatrice,  Neb.  (GCMC) 
Rick  Stiffney,  Goshen,  Ind.  (MC) 
Aiine  Stuckey,  Somerset,  Mich.  (MC) 
Orville  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind.  (MC) 
Jacob  Elias,  faculty  representative 
Patty  Friesen,  student  representative 

AMBS  is  dedicated  to  helping  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  grozv 
toward  spiritual  maturity,  theological  depth  ami  discernment, 
wise  pastoral  practice,  and  personal  commitment  to  God's 
reign  of  peace  and  righteousness. 


%    Jl       Associated  3003  Bcnliarn  Avenue 


ME 


Mennonite  Elkliart,  Indiana 

Biblical  46517-1999 
Seminary  219  295-3726 
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DEATHS 


Chupp,  Ray,  87,  Nappanee, 
Ind.  Born:  Oct.  14,  1907,  Mar- 
shall County,  Ind.,  to  Eli  and 
Sarah  Slabaugh  Chupp.  Died: 
March  11,  1995,  Bremen,  Ind., 
of  a  brain  tumor.  Survivors — 
wife:  Ada  Yoder  Chupp;  chil- 
dren: Merl,  Carlyle,  Wayne, 
Shirley  Glenn;  9  grandchil- 
dren, 15  great-grandchildren. 
Funeral:  March  14,  North 
Main  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ken  Bontreger 
and  Clell  Kandel.  Burial: 
Union  Center  Cemetery. 

Greaser,  Pearl  Hershberger, 
100,  Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Aug. 
31,  1894,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  to 
Daniel  and  Mary  Kropf  Hersh- 
berger. Died:  Jan.  1,  1995, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Ruby  Hathaway,  Law- 
rence, Earl;  brother:  Harold 
Hershberger;  15  grandchil- 
dren, 24  great-grandchildren, 
one  great-great-grandchild. 
Predeceased  by:  Charles 
Greaser  (husband),  and 
Harold  and  Glen  (sons).  Fu- 
neral: Jan.  3,  College  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  James  Walt- 
ner,  and  Jan.  4,  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Robert 
Harnish.  Burial:  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Hirschey,  Ralph  V.,  76, 
Croghan,  N.Y.  Born:  April  27, 
1918,  Castorland,  N.Y.,  to 
John  C.  and  Rose  Kohler 
Hirschey.  Died:  March  18, 
1995,  Lowville,  N.Y.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Pearl  H.  Leh- 
man Hirschey;  children:  Trin- 
da  Bishop,  Jeffrey  R.,  Su- 
zanne Jenack;  brother  and 
sisters:  Raymond,  Beatrice 
Bachman,  Mae  Jackson;  7 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  March  21,  First  Men- 
nonite Church  of  New  Bre- 
men, N.Y.,  by  Lester  Bauman. 

Jantzi,  Verda  Rozella  Mast, 
80,  Sarasota,  Fla.  Born:  April 
3,  1914,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  to 
Ammon  J.  and  Katie  Hooley 
Mast.  Died:  Feb.  21,  1995, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  of  heart  fail- 
ure. Survivors — children: 
Edith  J.  Rice,  Clayton  J., 
Carol  Joy  J.,  Paula  Jan  J.; 
brother:  Ammon  J.  Mast;  half 
brother:  James  A.  Mast;  step- 
sister: Anna  Mae  Petit.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Andrew  Jantzi 
(husband).  Congregational 
membership:  Palm  Grove 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Feb.  26,  Bahia  Vista  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  A.  Don  Augs- 
burger,  David  R.  Miller,  and 
Dan  Yutzy.  Burial:  Sunnyside 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kraybill,  Emily  R.,  97,  Mount 
Joy,  Pa.  Born:  March  4,  1898, 


Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  to 
Peter  S.  and  Sarah  N.  Kray- 
bill. Died:  March  8,  1995,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  Congregational 
membership:  Mount  Joy  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral: 
March  13,  Mennonite  Home, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  Shelley 
Shellenberger,  Ralph  Ginder, 
and  Robert  Martin.  Burial: 
Kraybill  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Metzler,  Homer  B.,  89,  Man- 
heim,  Pa.  Born:  Nov.  2,  1905, 
Penn  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Herman 
and  Amanda  Brubaker  Metz- 
ler. Died:  Feb.  12,  1995,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  of  congestive  heart 
failure.  Survivors — wife:  Grace 
Hershey  Metzler;  daughters: 
Ruth  C.  Nissley,  Jean  Hoover; 
siblings:  John  B.,  Elam  B., 
Howard  B.,  Lizzie  Brubaker; 
10  grandchildren,  29  great- 
grandchildren. Funeral:  Feb. 
15,  Erb  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Lester  L.  Zimmerman,  Martin 
R.  Nolt,  and  Lloyd  B.  Keller. 
Burial:  East  Petersburg  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Miller,  Ida  D.  Yoder,  83, 
Yoder,  Kan.  Born:  Aug.  23, 
1911,  Yoder,  Kan.,  to  David 
and  Mary  Kauffman  Yoder. 
Died:  March  13,  1995,  Hutch- 
inson, Kan.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Richard  L.  Miller; 
brother  and  sister:  Levi  and 
Elizabeth  Yoder.  Funeral: 
March  16,  Yoder  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Peter  E.  Hartman. 
Burial:  Yoder  Cemetery. 

Priebe,  Harless  Waine,  76, 
Lakewood,  Colo.  Born:  Sept. 
2,  1919,  Parker,  Colo.,  to  Al- 
bert August  and  Berta  Viola 
Ground  Priebe.  Died:  March 
4,  1995,  Lakewood,  Colo.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — children: 
John,  Judith  Wilson,  Kevin, 
Corrine,  Craig,  Scott,  Karen 
McBride,  Diane  Atherton;  sis- 
ter: Grace  Moss;  12  grandchil- 
dren, 5  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Nadine 
Priebe  (wife).  Funeral:  March 
8,  Glennon  Heights  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Mark  G. 
Miller  and  Edward  Miller. 
Burial:  Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 

Rhodes,  Delphia  Elizabeth, 
92,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Born: 
Feb.  4,  1903,  Rockingham 
County,  Va.,  to  Samuel  H.  and 
Priscilla  M.  Holsinger  Rhodes. 
Died:  March  8,  1995,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Survivors — sis- 
ter: Ina  R.  Coffman.  Funeral 
and  burial:  March  11,  Weav- 
ers Mennonite  Church,  by 
Joseph  C.  Shenk  and  Daniel 
D.  Rodes. 

Smucker,  Oma  Hershberger, 
70,  Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Sept. 
4,  1924,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio, 
to  William  and  Manerva 
Hershberger.  Died:  Dec.  21, 
1994,   Goshen,   Ind.  Sur- 


vivors— husband:  Arthur  A. 
Smucker;  children:  Douglas, 
Brian,  Donald,  Cynthia  Mar- 
cus, Carol,  Robert;  3  grand- 
children. Funeral:  Dec.  21, 
College  Mennonite  Church,  by 
James  Waltner.  Burial:  Vio- 
lett  Cemetery. 

Spurgeon,  Drusilla  Horner, 
86,  Greentown,  Ind.  Born: 
Oct.  25,  1908,  Manistee, 
Mich.,  to  Joseph  and  Emma 
Kendall  Horner.  Died:  March 
10,  1995,  Kokomo,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— brother:  Roscoe  Hor- 
ner. Predeceased  by:  Reynold 
"Skeet"  Spurgeon  (husband). 
Funeral:  March  14,  Howard- 
Miami  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Lee  Miller.  Burial:  Mast 
Cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  Ralph  G.,  75.  Born: 
Nov.  21,  1919,  Atglen,  Pa.,  to 
Joseph  H.  and  Emma  Stoltz- 
fus. Died:  Feb.  23,  1995,  in  an 
automobile  accident.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Frances  L. 
Shetler  Stoltzfus;  daughters: 
Jean  L.  Groff,  Audrey  K.  Mc- 
Clure,  Sharon  L.  Hostetter; 
foster  daughter:  Alice  G. 
Parker;  siblings:  Ivan  L.,  Fern 
Umble,  Anna  J.  Buckwalter. 


Funoral  :ind  burial:  1'i-b.  27, 
Maple  Grove  Monnonite 
( Ihurch,  by  Philip  M.  I'  reed 
and  J.  Richard  Umble. 

Yoder,  Merton  W.,  84,  Kalona, 
Iowa.  Born:  Oct.  20,  1910, 
Iowa  County,  Iowa,  to  Will 
and  Edie  Yoder.  Died:  March 
15,  1995,  Kalona,  Iowa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Lynn,  Lois 
Gorla,  Mary  Charnes,  Dori 
Yoder;  siblings:  Ona,  Cordelle, 
Rollie;  11  grandchildren,  5 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Loretta  C.  Gascho 
Yoder  (wife).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: March  18,  West  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Merv 
Birky  and  David  L.  Yoder. 

Zimmerman,  Lester  J.,  76, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  July  16, 
1918,  Conway,  Kan.,  to  John 
P.  and  Ada  Showalter  Zimmer- 
man. Died:  Dec.  26,  1994, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Survivors — wife: 
Erma  Zook  Zimmerman;  chil- 
dren: Judy  Herr,  Mary  Jane, 
John,  Ronald;  brother  and  sis- 
ters: Dale,  Gladys  Sprunger, 
Nell  Miller;  4  grandchildren. 
Funeral:  Dec.  29,  College  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  James  Walt- 
ner. Burial:  Violett  Cemetery. 


Eastern  Mennonite 
University  announces... 


The  Alumni 
Scholarship 

for  first-year  students  who  have  a  parent 
who  attended  Eastern  Mennonite  for 
at  least  24  semester  hours 

Amount  $1,000  for  the  first  year 

For  more  information: 

call  1-800-368-2665 

Ira  Eastern 
_A  I  Mennonite 
IUniversity 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Jeremiah  and  the  hope  of  Easter 


Sometimes  God  seems  to  expect  the  impossi- 
ble. Jeremiah  must  surely  have  thought  so  (Jer. 
32).  Here  he  was,  God's  prophet,  living  under 
house  arrest  because  he  dared  to  prophesy  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Into  this  tense  and 
impossible  situation  comes  God's  voice:  "Jere- 
miah, buy  a  field." 

Jeremiah  did,  no  doubt  wondering  why  God 
would  ask  for  such  a  "foolish"  act.  Buy  land 
when  he  was  predicting  total  destruction  of  his 
people's  way  of  life?  Well,  "nothing  is  too  hard 
for  you,"  Jeremiah  finally  told  God  (v.  17). 

Jeremiah's  predictions  came  true.  Jerusalem 
fell  to  the  Chaldeans,  many  Israelites  were  de- 
ported to  Babylon.  Eventually  Jeremiah  ended 
up  with  a  remnant  who  fled  to  Egypt. 

We  never  do  learn  the  outcome  of  Jeremiah's 
land  deal.  I  would  like  to  think  one  of  his  de- 
scendants got  to  inherit  it  when  Israel  finally 
returned  from  exile,  but  the  Bible  doesn't  give 
us  that.  All  we  have  is  Jeremiah's  act  of  faith — 
his  "lifestyle  of  hope,"  as  Ronald  E.  Vallet  calls 
it  in  his  book,  Stepping  Stones  of  the  Steward 
(Eerdmans,  1994). 

According  to  Vallet,  Jeremiah  refused  to  in- 
dulge the  fantasy  that  Israel's  troubles  would 
end  soon.  Yet  the  prophet  also  refused  to  give  in 
to  despair.  He  lived  by  hope. 

Jeremiah's  approach  can  be  a  beacon  for 
Christians  today,  living  as  we  do  in  a  world 
that  seems  to  disagree  about  almost  everything, 
a  world  that  knows  much  more  about  dissent 
than  about  reconciliation. 

The  discord  has  spilled  into  the  church.  Calls 
for  firm  stands  clash  with  pleas  for  compassion 
on  just  about  every  issue.  Brothers  and  sisters 
seem  pitted  against  sisters  and  brothers  in 
ways  I've  never  experienced  before.  From  more 
and  more  quarters  I  sense  feelings  of  despair,  of 
fatalism,  of  diminishing  hope. 


nto  all  this  comes  Easter  1995.  Easter:  when 
we  celebrate  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from 
the  dead.  Easter:  when  God  brought  the 


greatest  good  out  of  the  most  hopeless  situa- 
tion. Easter:  when  Jeremiah's  words,  "Nothing 
is  too  hard  for  you,"  came  true  as  never  before. 

If  Jeremiah  could  live  in  hope  in  the  midst  of 
his  situation,  so  too  can  Christians  today.  We 
have  much  more  assurance  of  our  future  than 
Jeremiah  ever  experienced. 


So  how  might  we  "buy  a  field"  today?  Here 
are  four  suggestions  for  starters: 

•  Plant  a  tree.  So  much  of  our  world  lives 
as  though  there  is  no  tomorrow.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  among  North  Americans  and  the 
way  we  use  our  environment. 

Planting  a  tree  is  an  act  of  hope  for  a  better 
world  in  a  brighter  future.  We  may  never  get  to 
see  the  results,  but  we  believe  someone  will. 
Imagine  a  group  of  Christians  planting  trees 
because  they  have  hope. 

•  Take  a  trip  to  China.  Or  wherever. 
Cross-cultural  work  is  hard;  we  often  wonder  if 
it's  worth  it.  But  one  answer  to  today's  frag- 
mentation is  to  build  bridges  across  tribes  and 
nations.  We  North  Americans  can  commit  time 
and  income  to  visiting  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Or  make  it  possible  for  them  to  visit 
us.  Trips  of  hope,  we  might  call  them.  Imagine 
a  group  of  Christians  visiting  all  over  the  world 
because  they  have  hope. 

•  Invite  a  friend  to  church  Why  is  there 
so  much  hesitancy  among  us  to  reach  out  and 
invite  others  in?  Is  it  because  we  wonder  why 
anyone  would  want  to  join  us  when  we  disagree 
so  much  and  are  so  imperfect? 

Inviting  someone  to  church  is  an  act  of  hope. 
It  is  to  trust  God's  Spirit  to  nurture  a  new  soul 
into  faith  and  discipleship  in  spite  of  our  dis- 
agreements and  our  tensions.  Imagine  a  group 
of  Christians  reaching  out  to  friends  and  neigh- 
bors because  they  have  hope. 

•  Trust  in  God  to  fix  the  future.  That's 
difficult  to  do  in  our  do-it-yourself  world.  Prob- 
lems are  to  solve — and  if  the  solution  itself  isn't 
the  best,  at  least  doing  something  is  better  than 
nothing. 

But  to  live  a  lifestyle  of  hope  is  to  trust  in 
God  for  the  future.  I  can  always  tell  when  I 
meet  a  hopeful  Christian.  While  they  do  what 
they  can  about  tough  situations,  they  know 
their  work  is  never  enough.  They  reflect  a  spirit 
of  peace  and  contentment,  a  sense  of  calm  in 
which  God's  Spirit  shines  through.  Imagine  a 
group  of  Christians  trusting  the  future  to  God 
because  they  have  hope. 

Easter  this  year  reminds  me  of  Jeremiah. 
Disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  are  called  to  hope 
because  of  the  resurrection.  Today,  tomorrow, 
and  for  an  eternal  future. 

Happy,  hopeful  Easter. — jlp 
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April  18,  1995 


Disciples  of  Jesus  do  not  need  to  passively  accept  suf- 
fering and  sin.  We  are  filled  with  resurrection  power, 
a  power  which  allows  us  to  reconcile,  heal,  and  love. 


ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Hallelujah! 

The  new  age  has  dawned! 


6 


Illinois  Conference  struggles 

with  homosexuality,  membership  ...  8 

'Open  Conversation'  evaluates 
MC-GC  integration  proposal   10 
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Easter  joy  and  the 
bulldozers  of  death 


Today  we  live  with  contrasting  realities: 
sin  and  death  that  so  easily  crowd  in 
upon  us  even  while  we  experience  new 
life  filled  with  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


With  the  sound  of  bulldozers  digging  a 
mass  grave  in  the  background,  400 
civil  war  refugees  from  Rwanda  gath- 
ered across  the  border  in  Zaire  last  summer  for 
a  communion  service.  The  setting  was 
Kibumba  camp,  where  more  than  15,000  men, 
women,  and  children  already  had  died  of 
cholera  and  dysentery. 

A  Swiss  priest,  in  a  flowing  blue  and  white 
cassock,  moved  through  the  crowd,  pressing 
broken  bread  into  the  open  hands  of  people  bro- 
ken by  war:  grandmothers  holding  orphaned 
children,  mothers  nursing  babies,  and  elderly 
men  leaning  on  wooden  staffs.  Young  men 
either  were  in  battle  or  already  dead. 

At  that  "most  hellish  place  on  earth,"  Steve 
Fainaru,  a  Boston  Globe  reporter,  described  the 
extraordinary  response:  During  pauses  in  the 
communion  service,  "the  refugees  broke  into 
soaring,  joyous  hymns.  Their  voices  and 
rhythmic  clapping  filled  up  the  afternoon, 
drifting  over  the  horrific,  smoky  landscape  like 
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We  who  are  Christians  are  a  people  'back 
from  the  future, '  already  experiencing  a 
foretaste  of  the  presence  of  God  and  the 
reality  of  the  kingdom  that  is  coming. 


a  cleansing  rain."  The  priest,  leading  the  first 
worship  service  held  among  the  refugees,  began 
"embracing  sickly  children  and  caressing  faces 
in  a  camp  where  people  refuse  to  shake  hands 
for  fear  of  passing  along  diseases"  (Aug.  1,  1994). 

That  image  of  joy  in  the  midst  of  suffering 
evokes  a  deep  longing  inside  me,  a  longing  that 
reaches  back  2,000  years  to  the  terrible  events 
of  a  Passover  week  in  Jerusalem.  No  suffering 
like  that  of  Rwandan  refugees  has  ever  visited 
me,  nor  have  I  experienced  the  desperate  sense 
of  loss  that  must  have  gripped  Jesus'  disciples 
when  soldiers  drove  nails  into  the  hands  of 
their  master. 

But  in  recent  months  I  have  heard  the  first 
anguished  cry  of  a  father  finding  his  lifeless 
child  at  the  scene  of  an  accident.  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  blinding  pain  of  a  friend  whose  pas- 
tor husband  betrayed  and  left  her  after  20 
years.  I  have  prayed  with  a  woman  from  Bos- 
nia whose  friend  had  just  died  in  the  cross  fire 
at  Sarajevo. 

"The  whole  creation  groans  ...  in  its  bondage 
to  decay,"  an  early  Christian  missionary  wrote, 
and  his  words  articulate  my  longing.  Why  does 
Good  Friday,  with  all  its  violence  and  alien- 
ation, keep  happening?  Why  do  Christians 
cling  to  stubborn  hope  when  there  is  so  much 
pain  in  the  world? 

A gap  in  our  Bibles.  The  Bibles  most  of 
us  read  today  have  a  four-century  gap  be- 
tween Malachi  and  Matthew.  Those 
years  were  filled  with  high  expectation  and 
bitter  disappointment  for  most  Jews.  The  Old 
Testament  ends  with  Jews  returning  from  exile 
in  Babylon.  They  were  chastened  but  opti- 
mistic, anticipating  that  God  now  would  restore 
throne,  temple,  and  independence  to  his  people. 
A  sort  of  restoration  happened,  but  there  were 
tears  mixed  with  rejoicing  (Ezra  3:10-13),  and 
the  celebration  was  short-lived. 

Like  a  football  kicked  about  by  superpowers 
of  the  ancient  Middle  East,  Palestine  came 
under  the  control  of  a  long  succession  of  foreign 
empire-builders.  Tolerant  Persian  masters  of 
the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C.  gave  way  to 
ambitious  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  fourth 
century.  Alexander  and  his  Greek-speaking 
successors,  with  their  bulldozer  of  empire,  in- 
tended to  unite  all  the  ancient  Mediterranean 
world  into  one  culture,  religion,  and  language. 

That  was  a  dangerous  time  for  the  Jews,  who 
clung  tenaciously  to  their  distinctive  practices 
and  belief  in  one  God.  Finally,  when  foreign 
soldiers  violated  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  and 


forced  people  to  worship  pagan  gods,  Jews  took 
up  arms.  The  Maccabean  revolt  of  167  B.C.  was 
a  military  success,  but  the  century  of  inde- 
pendence that  followed  was  yet  another  tragic 
story.  What  began  as  a  holy  war  against  pagan 
oppression  ended  in  corrupt  self-rule,  idolatry, 
and  civil  war. 

In  63  B.C.  a  new  power  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean— Rome — moved  in  to  claim  the 
spoils.  With  all  its  armies,  taxes,  and  pagan 
culture,  Rome  maintained  firm  control  of  Pal- 
estine throughout  the  life  of  Jesus  and  most  of 
the  New  Testament  era. 

An  apocalyptic  view  of  history.  During 
this  long  saga  of  defeated  hopes,  Jews 
developed  a  view  of  history  that  had 
spread  widely  by  the  time  of  Jesus.  Dozens  of 
Jewish  books  survive  from  this  period  between 
the  Testaments,  and  many  of  them  divide  his- 
tory into  two  major  eras.  The  first  era,  marked 
by  sin  and  suffering,  we  might  call  the  Present 
Age.  The  second  era,  a  future  time  of  justice 
and  peace  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  might  call 
the  Age  to  Come. 

This  "apocalyptic"  or  "unveiling"  view  of  his- 
tory used  symbol  and  cryptic  imagery  to  reveal 
where  world  events  were  headed.  It  may  have 
appeared  that  Rome  and  satanic  powers  were 
in  control  of  history,  but  soon  God  would  inter- 
vene through  a  Messiah  to  end  the  Present  Age 
of  suffering  and  usher  in  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  Age  to  Come.  A  clean  break  would  divide 
present  and  future. 

When  Jesus  began  to  preach  about  the  arriv- 
al of  the  kingdom,  apocalyptic  expectation 
surged  like  electricity  through  the  hearts  of  the 
people  who  listened.  The  Messiah  was  coming! 
Listeners  instinctively  placed  themselves  at  the 
very  end  of  the  Present  Age.  The  Age  to  Come 
was  about  to  begin! 

But  savvy  political  and  religious  leaders — 
those  who  had  made  peace  with  Rome — real- 
ized Jesus'  message  was  inflammatory.  Jesus 
ended  up  on  a  cross  because  people  in  power 
did  not  want  to  lose  the  allegiance  of  common 
folk  who  might  believe  that  God's  reign  of  jus- 
tice and  peace  actually  was  about  to  begin. 

The  flash  of  a  supernova.  Jesus'  death 
on  the  cross  dealt  a  disastrous  blow  to 
hopes  of  his  followers.  They  lost  much 
more  than  a  friend  and  teacher;  they  lost  their 
future  and  their  deepest  aspirations  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  (Luke  24:21). 

In  this  context  of  unrelenting  despair,  the 
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resurrection  of  Jesus  came  like  the  flash  of  a 
supernova.  Caught  in  the  brilliant  light  of 
something  utterly  unexpected,  breathless  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  raced  to  tell  the  news  to  others. 
Resurrection  brought  more  than  the  return  of  a 
friend  and  teacher;  it  was  God's  signal  that  the 
Age  to  Come  had  begun,  that  God  in  fact  was 
intervening  to  change  the  course  of  history. 

New  Testament  authors  and  believers  ever 
since  have  struggled  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  that  first  Easter.  Jesus'  disciples  assumed 
the  full  reign  of  God  was  at  hand,  and  asked  the 
risen  Lord,  "Is  this  the  time  when  you  will  re- 
store the  kingdom  to  Israel?"  (Acts  1:6),  All  too 
soon,  however,  the  realities  of  suffering,  death, 
sin,  and  persecution  came  back  into  focus. 

Through  the  evening  news,  we  ourselves  are 
familiar  with  war  and  betrayal  or  violence  in 
our  own  communities.  Where  is  the  promise  of 
the  kingdom? 

A Christian  apocalyptic  view  of  his- 
tory. Christianity  is  apocalyptic  to  the 
core;  we  see  brokenness  and  suffering  in 
the  present  world  and  expect  God  will  set  things 
right  in  the  future.  The  Messiah  has  come  to 
us,  and  we  abandon  all  other  allegiances  to  fol- 
low him. 

But  how  do  we  explain  the  continuing  pres- 
ence of  sin  and  suffering  if  the  Messiah  already 
has  appeared?  Christians  begin  by  accepting 
much  of  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  view  of  history 
— but  with  one  critical  difference. 

A  Christian  view  of  history  overlaps  the  two 
great  eras.  Sin  and  suffering  did  not  end  deci- 
sively with  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  nor  has 
the  kingdom  of  God  come  in  its  fullness.  We 
live  in  the  time  in-between.  We  are  buffeted  by 
overlapping  experience  with  both  eras.  Paul 
acknowledged  that  creation  is  in  "bondage  to 
decay"  (Rom.  8:21)  but  also  said  that  when  any- 
one is  in  Christ,  there  is  a  "new  creation:  every- 
thing old  has  passed  away"  (2  Cor.  5:17). 

We  live  with  contrasting  realities:  sin  and 
death  that  so  easily  crowd  in  upon  us  from  the 
Present  Age,  and  new  life  from  the  Age  to  Come 
that  already  fills  us  with  Holy  Spirit  power. 
Some  day  Jesus  will  return  to  end  the  suffering 
of  creation;  there  will  be  a  "new  heaven  and 
new  earth"  and  God  will  "wipe  every  tear"  from 
our  eyes  (Rev.  21:1-4). 

Hope  in  the  midst  of  suffering.  Living 
"between  the  times"  means  the  church 
and  individual  Christians  face  consid- 
erable tension.  Governments  and  economic  or 


military  institutions  typically 
operate  by  standards  of  coercion 
and  greed  that  are  hallmarks  of 
an  era  that  is  dying — and  they 
expect  our  loyalty.  In  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  and  other 
teachings,  Jesus  gives  us  a  con- 
stitution for  living  in  the  new 
era  that  is  dawning — and  Jesus 
expects  our  loyalty.  We  must 
choose  where  our  allegiance 
lies;  we  cannot  serve  two  mas- 
ters. 

With  this  framework  of  his- 
tory in  our  minds,  we  live  with 
hope  and  joy  even  in  the  midst 
of  suffering.  It  is  appropriate  to 
celebrate  communion  in  the 
midst  of  pain;  the  refugees  in 
Zaire  got  it  right.  Communion 
reminds  us  that  God  actually 
entered  this  broken  world,  ab- 
sorbed the  worst  that  sin  can 
muster,  and  suffered  death.  If 
God  can  redeem  even  that  hope- 
less scenario  with  resurrection 
power,  what  have  we  to  fear? 

Christians  are  a  people  "back 
from  the  future,"  already  ex- 
periencing a  foretaste  of  the 
presence  of  God  and  the  reality 
of  a  kingdom  that  is  coming.  We 
are  resident  aliens,  living  by  a 
constitution  that  some  day  will 
guide  all  of  humanity.  We  are 
refugees,  sometimes  bereft  of 
social,  political,  or  financial  se- 
curity. 

Far  from  passively  accepting  suffering  and 
sin,  however,  we  are  filled  with  resurrection 
power  to  reconcile,  heal,  and  love.  We  will  trav- 
el any  distance  and  pay  any  price  to  hold  the 
sickly  child  or  caress  the  face  of  those  margi- 
nalized by  political  or  social  stigma.  When  we 
are  unlovable  or  untouchable,  those  who  know 
Jesus  reach  out  to  embrace  us  and  welcome  us 
into  a  community  of  magnificent  hope. 

No  wonder  those  refugees,  surrounded  by 
bulldozers  of  death,  raised  their  voices  in  joyful 
praise. 

Nelson  Kraybill,  an  appointee  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  is  program  director  of  the 
London  Mennonite  Centre  in  England,  and  a 
member  of  the  leadership  team  of  the  Wood 
Green  Mennonite  Church. 
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"[God]  commanded  us  to 
preach  to  the  people  and  to 
testify  that  [Jesus]  is  the  one 

ordained  by  God  Everyone 

who  believes  in  him  receives 
forgiveness  of  sins  through  his 
name.  "—Acts  10:42a,  43b 
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READERS  SAY 


Alta  Mae  Erb's  obituary  (Feb.  14) 
used  51  numbers  and  words  to 
tell  about  her  life.  That  averaged 
less  than  two  words  per  year  for  her 
103  years. 

I  consider  Alta  Mae  to  have  been  one 
of  our  most  influential  Mennonite  wom- 
en. She  gave  much  guidance  to  Sunday 
school  teachers  and  promoted  worth- 
while literature  for  the  church. 

I  realize  your  bind  with  the  high  cost 
of  paper,  but  I  feel  that  Alta  Mae's  life 
deserved  an  extra  mention  of  her  con- 
tributions to  the  church.  Does  not  the 
honoring  of  faithful  persons  of  our  past 
sometimes  help  us  face  current  issues? 
We  can  learn  to  be  effective  servants  in 
Christ's  kingdom  from  how  they  lived 
the  gospel. 

Martha  Kauffman  Coffman 
Atglen,  Pa. 

Thank  you  for  publishing  Sewing 
Circle  Kids  in  the  Church  by 
Jennie  Todd  (Feb.  21).  For  me,  it 
was  as  refreshing  as  a  glass  of  ice  tea 
on  a  hot  summer  day.  Yes,  I  may  need 
to  view  the  pews  from  a  child's  perspec- 
tive to  see  exactly  what  they  look  like. 
Florence  Voegtlin 
Tofielol,  Alta. 

So  What  If  Hundreds  of  Species 
Disappear  Every  Day?  (March 
7).  Not  only  do  we  lack  awareness 
of  environmental  issues,  but  we  also 
lack  the  will  to  change  both  our  habit 
of  overconsumption  as  well  as  our  glob- 
al birthrate. 

It  is  the  immense  size  of  the  human 
population  that  drives  the  destruction 
of  creation.  Even  if  global  birthrates 
decline,  population  could  climb  to  12 
billion  by  2050.  The  resulting  demand 
for  food,  water,  housing,  land,  and 
energy  would  be  so  great  that  no  spe- 
cies could  be  saved  from  extinction. 

I  agree  that  the  church  has  failed  in 
its  responsibility  to  faithful  steward- 
ship. Christians  should  repent  of  the 
sin  of  overconsumption  and  practice 
family  planning — for  the  sake  of  the 
other  species  of  creation. 
Ray  Reeves 
Davenport,  Iowa 

The  Top  10  Unacknowledged 
Reasons  Why  Mennonites 
Don't  Join  the  Army  (March  7) 
is  very  distasteful,  to  say  the  least.  As 
one  who  objected  to  military  service 
but  chose  Civilian  Public  Service  (CPS) 


during  World  War  II,  I  object  to  this 
type  of  abuse  of  the  peace  witness  that 
the  Mennonite  profession  embraces. 

Does  this  item  imply  that  all  who 
chose  the  way  of  nonresistance  during 
World  War  II  were  without  sincere  con- 
victions against  military  service?  And 
that  they  were  using  the  peace  issue  as 
a  way  to  get  an  exemption  from  serv- 
ing? If  this  was  their  message — to  the 
cynic  or  to  those  with  opposing  views, 
their  mission  was  accomplished. 

To  see  a  subject  such  as  nonresis- 
tance treated  in  such  a  flippant  man- 
ner is  very  disappointing. 
Jonathan  Kanagy 
Belleville,  Pa. 

I read  The  Top  10  Unacknow- 
ledged Reasons  Why  Mennonites 
Don't  Join  the  Army  (March  7) 
with  dismay  and  disappointment. 

I  graduated  from  college  in  1969 
with  a  draft  number  below  50.  The 
Selective  Service  was  drafting  all  those 
with  numbers  under  100.  My  local 
draft  board  granted  my  application  for 
a  conscientious  objector  status  almost 
without  question. 

That  status  was  very  important  to 
me.  But  more  important  was  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  government  respected  my 
position  and  provided  an  opportunity 
for  me  to  serve  in  an  alternative  man- 
ner. 

War  is  a  serious  matter,  not  some- 
thing about  which  we  joke.  Maybe  my 
sense  of  humor  is  limited,  but  I  wonder 
how  my  son — or  any  other  person  from 
a  Mennonite  congregation — could  suc- 
cessfully defend  a  request  for  a  con- 
scientious objector  exception  from  mili- 
tary service  when  we  treat  the  army  as 
a  joke. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  using 
weapons  and  military  force  to  solve 
disagreements  and  problems,  I  don't 
think  we  gain  much  by  laughing  at 
those  who  make  a  different  decision. 
Nor  when  we  ridicule  an  institution  in 
which  many  people  believe. 

James  B.  Styer 

Telford,  Pa. 

Laughing  Your  Way  to  Humil- 
ity (March  7).  I  needed  that.  For 
me,  humility  has  usually  arrived 
when  faced  with  my  own  sin,  especially 
if  someone  else  has  been  kind  enough 
to  let  me  know  about  it. 

That's  not  very  pleasant,  but  it's 
needed,  because  here  again  I  can  find 
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the  blood  of  Jesus  at  the  powerful  cross 
of  shame,  ready  to  free  me  as  I  own  up 
to  what  I  am — a  poor  old  sinner.  And 
the  humility  becomes  even  more  real  in 
the  face  of  a  trusted  brother  or  sister 
who  then  graciously  announces,  "For- 
given." 

It  is  hard  to  be  arrogant  and  proud 
with  these  people,  because  they  know 
my  inner  poverty,  actions,  and  spirit. 
But,  wonders  of  wonder,  they  still  ac- 
cept me  as  I  am.  Glory  be!  It  is  just 
about  all  I  need  to  get  up  and  go  with 
life — laughing.  Better  than  Powder 
Milk  Biscuits.  Thanks  be  to  Jesus! 

Paul  G.  Burkholder 

Akron,  Pa. 

In  Building  Community  with 
Lions  and  Lambs  (March  14), 
Phil  Kniss  notes  that  the  expres- 
sion, "The  lion  and  the  lamb,"  is  an 
image  from  Isaiah.  However,  Isa.  11 
refers  to  wolves  and  sheep  dwelling 
together,  leopards  lying  with  young 
goats,  calves  and  lion  cubs  feeding 
together,  and  cows  and  bears  lying 
down  together.  It  never  talks  about 
lions  and  lambs. 

I've  searched  the  entire  Bible  for  the 
phrase,  "The  lion  shall  lie  down  with 
the  lamb,"  and  haven't  found  it.  Where 
does  this  phrase  come  from?  It's  not  in 
Isaiah,  or  even  in  the  Bible. 
Jerry  C.  Stanaway 
Lombard,  III. 

Anyone  with  an  answer?  While  it's  true 
that  the  lion  and  the  lamb  aren't  men- 
tioned together  in  Isa.  1 1,  this  is  the 
way  most  of  us  have  come  to  picture 
this  imagery  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
—Editor 

Although  I  think  about  it  quite  a 
bit,  I  don't  often  write  letters  to 
the  editor.  However,  your  excel- 
lent March  28  issue  leaves  me  wonder- 
ing where  to  begin. 

First  of  all,  I  appreciate  the  way 
Cathleen  Hockman's  editorial,  Becom- 
ing a  People  Against  Racism,  cap- 
tured so  concisely  the  important  mes- 
sage of  Joseph  Brandt.  The  analysis  of 
where  we  are  as  a  Mennonite  Church 
is  very  helpful.  I  hope  it  will  be  taken 
seriously. 

Indeed,  if  there  is  anything  I  have 
learned  from  that  conference,  it  is  that 
without  being  actively  antiracist,  we 
will  end  up  being  racist. 

I  am  also  grateful  for  John  D.  Roth's 


article,  Christian  Peacemaking  in 
the  Culture  Wars.  Having  read  Hun- 
ter's book  and  being  disturbed  by  the 
divisive  trends  in  our  society,  I  want  to 
heartily  affirm  Roth's  "three  essential 
ingredients  for  Christian  peacemak- 
ing." His  application  of  this  position  to 
the  question  of  homosexuality  is  very 
helpful.  I  think  this  article  should  be 
"required  reading"  for  all  Mennonites 
— indeed  all  Christians. 

Finally,  I  want  to  encourage  a  broad- 
ening of  the  discussion  on  the  issue  of 
changing  practices  for  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per as  reported  in  Changing  Congre- 
gational Practices  for  the  Lord's 
Supper  Discussed.  As  an  urban  pas- 
tor, I  face  agonizing  dilemmas  about 
how  to  keep  together  a  desire  to  be 
faithful  to  the  biblical  understandings 
the  Mennonite  Church  has  taught  and 
also  be  inclusive  of  persons  whose 
opinions  differ.  We  need  to  have  more 
articles,  more  theological  discernment, 
and  more  forums  for  church  leaders  to 
talk  about  this  issue. 

Paul  D.  Leichty 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

T  very  much  appreciated  John  D. 
i  Roth's  wise  counsel  in  Christian 
^-Peacemaking  in  the  Culture 

Wars  (March  28).  In  particular  I  ap- 
plaud his  willingness  to  share  openly  of 
his  struggles  regarding  homosexuals  in 
the  church. 

There  are  others  of  us  who  share 
both  his  inclinations  toward  a  "tradi- 
tional" or  "conservative"  understanding 
of  this  issue  and  his  deeply  rooted 
unwillingness  simply  to  exclude  from 
dialogue  (or  from  the  church)  commit- 
ted Christians  who  disagree. 

Peter  Blum 

Hillsdale,  Mich. 

"¥"  feel  sad,  yet  challenged,  by  the  dis- 
I  cussion  that  is  taking  place  about 
JL  the  issue  of  homosexuality,  as  well 

^Pontius'  Puddle 


BElNCr  AN  ADVOCATE. 
FOR  PEACE  WAS  ONE 
rAAOOR  CnSADVAMTAGrE-" 


as  about  other  issues  th;it  divide  us. 
On  the  one  hand,  I  see  those-  who  want 
to  accommodate  and  help  persons  feel 
good  within  their  problem.  On  the 
other,  there  are  those  who  are  with- 
drawing from  us,  lest  they  become  con- 
taminated. And  all  the  while,  persons 
trapped  in  their  dilemmas  are  given  no 
hope  to  rise  above,  change,  or  overcome 
their  problems. 

Is  not  this  situation  calling  us  to 
renew  our  faith  in  God's  power  to  give 
us  new  birth  and  to  make  us  new  per- 
sons in  Christ  Jesus,  persons  who  put 
off  the  old  way  of  sin  and  who  put  on 
the  new  way  in  Jesus  Christ? 

I  believe  this  third  way  is  God's  way. 
This  calls  us  to  unity,  not  separation. 
We  must  come  together  around  the 
Word  of  God  to  fast,  pray,  and  confess 
our  own  sins.  In  this  way  the  power  of 
the  new  birth  of  Jesus  becomes  a  reali- 
ty among  us,  in  us,  and  through  us. 

John  F.  Murray 

Kouts,  Ind. 

Even  though  I  have  never  met  the 
editors  of  Gospel  Herald,  I  be- 
lieve I  would  recognize  them  if  I 
met  them  on  the  streets  of  Paris,  be- 
cause I  see  their  pictures  every  week. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  pictures  of 
the  authors  of  the  lead  articles.  The 
blurb  about  these  authors  at  the  end  of 
the  article  is  helpful,  but  I  think  a  pic- 
ture would  increase  its  value. 

What  do  Phil  Kniss,  Ryan  Ahlgrim, 
and  Paul  Lederach  (recent  authors) 
look  like?  Are  they  people  I  have  met? 
Have  I  seen  them  at  a  church  confer- 
ence? 

I  would  hope  you  could  change  your 
policy  to  include  authors'  pictures.  If 
the  editors  merit  their  picture  being 
published  each  week,  surely  the  au- 
thors of  lead  articles  could  have  their 
place  in  the  sun  at  least  once. 

Howard  S.  Bauman 

Elmira,  Ont. 


MOT  OETTlNCr  THE  CWANGE 
TO  SAN  *I  TOLD  VOO  SO " 
WUEM  IT  TURNS  OOT  VOO 
WERE  UAOrUT  >  / — K 
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Hallelujah!  The  new  age  has 


Eternity  is  already  here.  I  am  an  eternal 
creature,  even  now!  Though  not  trans- 
formed completely,  I  am  of  the  new  resur- 
rection order.  That  is  worth  proclaiming! 


by  Bob  Tice 


If  Christ  has  not  been  raised,  your  faith  is  fu- 
tile and  you  are  still  in  your  sins.  Then  those 
also  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  have  per- 
ished. If  for  this  life  only  we  have  hoped  in 
Christ,  we  are  of  all  people  most  to  be  pitied 
(1  Cor.  15:17-19). 

Sometimes  familiarity  breeds  contempt.  Or  it 
can  inoculate  us  to  profound  truths  that  could 
and  should  change  our  lives. 

The  latter  can  be  especially  true  for  those  of 
us  too  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus.  We  know  it  so  well.  We  can  recite 
the  details  almost  without  thinking.  In  doing 
so,  we  are  also  in  danger  of  skipping  right  over 
the  life-changing  power  that  Jesus'  resurrection 
has  for  us. 

What  is  the  power  of  this  resurrection? 

IThe  resurrection  of  Jesus  assures  us  that 
the  work  of  the  cross  was  wholly  complet- 
ed. It  was  completely  fulfilled  on  our 
behalf.  We  have  atonement  for  our  sins! 

The  last  words  Jesus  uttered  from  the  cross 
were,  "It  is  finished."  This  was  not  a  whim- 
pered, "Kaput.  I'm  exhausted.  Life  has  beaten 
me,  defeated  me.  I  give  up — it's  over."  Rather, 
the  word  in  the  Greek  is  "accomplished."  It 
means  that  everything  necessary  to  open  the 
way  for  men  and  women  to  be  related  to  God  is 
done!  Every  sin  separating  you  from  me  is  fully 
borne — every  last  one  of  them. 

Indeed,  in  Mark  15:37  the  writer  tells  us  that 
Jesus  uttered  a  "loud  cry"  at  the  end.  These  two 
words  are  phone  megale.  Can  you  hear  the 
English  megaphone  in  them?  Surely  this  very 
strong,  loud  cry  was  no  mere  outburst  of  an- 
guish. It  was  rather  like  the  shout  of  a  karate 
artist  as  the  decisive  single  blow  is  applied  to  a 
thick  board  or  cinder  block.  Haagh!  Destroyed! 
The  resurrection  is  God's  proof  that  this  blow 
on  our  behalf  is  complete,  perfect,  fulfilled — 
utterly. 

Paul  says  in  Rom.  4:25  that  Christ  "was  put 


to  death  for  our  trespasses,  and  raised  for  our 
justification"— raised  for  our  right  relationship 
with  him.  This  means,  at  least  in  part,  that 
when  he  was  raised,  he  made  that  atoning 
death  available  to  us;  in  the  end,  it  was  the 
power  of  the  resurrection  which  made  the 
atonement  at  the  cross  accessible  to  each  of  us. 
The  resurrection  established  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  cross. 

One  implication  of  all  of  this  is  that  those 
who  are  not  in  Christ,  those  waiting  for  God-in- 
Christ  to  do  something  else,  will  wait  forever. 
But  they  who  see  the  cross  and  the  resurrection 
in  all  of  their  wonder  will  realize  that  every- 
thing on  the  divine  side  of  redemption  is  com- 
plete. No  sin  is  bigger  than  Jesus'  powerful 
atonement  and  resurrection. 

2 The  second  truth  about  the  power  of  the 
resurrection  is  this:  the  resurrection  of  Je- 
sus from  the  dead  approves  the  entire  life 
of  Jesus. 

Unfortunately,  sometimes  we  tend  to  focus 
too  much  (or  even  exclusively)  on  the  death  of 
Jesus.  Or  we  tend  to  see  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  from  the  dead  as  God's  way  of  recogniz- 
ing only  the  great  sacrifice  Jesus  made  on  the 
cross. 

But  it  is  Jesus'  life  before  the  cross  which  led 
to  the  cross  in  the  first  place.  The  cross  is  only 
an  extension  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  of  the  way 
Jesus  lived. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  the  resurrection  is  that 
we  can  look  at  Jesus'  whole  way  of  living— and 
see  that  it  worked!  The  resurrection  from  the 
dead  proclaims  that  this  kind  of  life  worked! 
Jesus'  way  of  entirely  dedicating  himself  to  God 
was  not  in  vain.  It  succeeds  eternally.  The 
resurrection  says  we  should  be  emboldened  by 
and  led  by  the  entire  life  of  Jesus  as  much  as  by 
his  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  fail  to  see  this, 
our  problem  becomes  one  of  self-centeredness 
and  of  self-serving  Christianity.  Oh  yes,  we 
want  to  draw  on  the  cross  of  Jesus  for  forgive- 
ness— for  our  "ticket"  to  heaven.  But  do  we 
want  to  follow  him  in  life?  The  truth  of  the 
resurrection  empowers  us  to  draw  upon  both 
the  death  and  the  life  of  Jesus! 

3 The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  not  just  a 
resuscitation,  but  the  beginning  of  a  whole 
new  order. 

Rom.  6:9  says,  "We  know  that  Christ,  being 
raised  from  the  dead,  will  never  die  again; 
death  no  longer  has  dominion  over  him."  Re- 
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dawned! 


suscitation  is  coming  back  to  life  only  to  die 
again — later — like  Lazarus,  or  with  the  widow's 
son  from  Nain.  But  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
we  witness  the  "first  fruits"  (says  Paul)  of  a 
whole  new  kind  of  creation  (1  Cor.  15:20f.). 

In  the  risen  Christ,  now  a  new  thing  is  in  the 
world.  Now!  It's  here.  It  has  arrived — it  has 
begun,  shockingly  new. 

But  what  does  this  mean  for  us  as  Chris- 
tians? 

Did  you  ever  notice  that,  in  all  those  stories 
of  Jesus'  appearances  after  he  was  raised,  the 
various  people  who  saw  Jesus  didn't  recognize 
him  at  first?  This  is  consistent.  It's  rather 
amazing. 

These  are  all  people  who  were  with  Jesus  the 
most — for  years  in  many  cases.  Mary  Magda- 
lene thought  he  was  the  gardener  at  first.  It 
was  only  when  he  called  her  name  that  she 
knew  him  (John  20:16).  On  the  road  to  Em- 
maus,  the  two  disciples  were  with  him  for  a 
long  part  of  their  journey  and  then  at  the  inn 
right  up  to  the  meal  before  they  recognized  him 
(Luke  24:32). 

By  the  lakeside,  it  was  only  Jesus'  supernat- 
ural knowledge  of  where  the  disciples  should 
cast  their  nets  for  a  super  abundant  catch  that 
finally  made  the  beloved  disciple  cry,  "It  is  the 

In  the  resurrection,  everything 
needed  to  open  the  way  for  men 
and  women  to  relate  to  God  is 
now  done,  finished,  completed! 

Lord"  (John  21:7).  And  behind  the  closed  doors 
of  the  upper  room,  the  disciples  thought  they 
were  seeing  a  ghost  (Luke  24:37). 

Through  all  these  strange  passages  we  find  a 
common  thread:  the  risen  one,  it  seems,  was 
not  immediately  recognizable.  In  all  these 
stories  the  truly  crucial  moment  is  not  the 
moment  of  just  seeing  someone — of  an  appear- 
ance of  simple  physical  sight.  The  crucial  mo- 
ment is  always  recognition. 

What  does  this  teach  us?  Two  things.  One, 
that  these  Jews  were  all  people  who  believed 
that  resurrection  was  entirely  possible.  No 
problem.  Except  for  the  Sadducees,  they  all 
believed  that  everyone  (including  Jesus)  would 
rise  again — but  not  until  the  end  of  time!  So 
what  they  could  not  believe  at  first  was  that  Je- 
sus (or  anyone  else)  could  be  raised  to  life  im- 


mortal now!  Whoever  the  interesting  stranger 
in  the  garden,  or  on  the  road,  or  at  the  lake 
might  be,  he  could  not  be  Jesus — for,  they  be- 
lieved, the  end  time  had  not  yet  come. 

But  that's  just  the  point!  The  what  they  be- 
lieved in  was  right.  But  the  timetable  was 
wrong.  In  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  end- 
time  has  come — it  has  begun!  The  last  days 
have  arrived  with  Jesus'  resurrection. 

This  is  the  startling  news  at  Easter.  The  New 
Age  has  dawned  and  if  you  are  in  Christ,  you 
too  have  already  begun  to  partake  of  the  power 
of  the  resurrection. 

Colossians  2:12  says,  "You  were  .  .  .  raised 
with  him  through  faith  in  the  power  of  God, 
who  raised  him  from  the  dead."  Eternity  is 
already  in  my  breast!  I  am — wonder  of  won- 
ders— an  eternal  creature,  even  now!  Halle- 
lujah! I  am  not  transformed  completely,  but  I 
am — by  his  sheer  grace — of  the  new  resurrec- 
tion order.  This  is  worth  proclaiming! 

But  there's  a  second  point.  We  recall  that 
while  the  risen  Jesus  was  something  like  he 
was  before  the  cross,  he  also  was  different  too — 
different  enough  that  it  always  took  some 
resurrection  action  or  resurrection  word  for 
others  to  recognize  him. 

Do  our  lives  reflect  the  resurrection?  Are  we 
any  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world?  Do  our 
neighbors,  co-workers,  or  schoolmates  see  any- 
thing of  the  resurrection  order  in  us? 

I  trust  so.  And  I  trust  that  the  power  of  the 
resurrected  one  grabs  hold  of  us  like  never  be- 
fore. Hallelujah!  Christ  is  risen! 

Bob  Tice,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  pastor  of  Westside 
Church  of  the  Living  Word  and  an  adjunct 
professor  in  Houghton  College's  inner  city 
training  program. 
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Illinois  Conference  wrestles  with  future 

of  churches  accepting  homosexual  members 


Hopedale,  III— Even  as  Illinois  Men- 
nonite  Conference  welcomed  two  new 
churches  during  its  spring  meeting  April 
7-8,  delegates  took  steps  toward  the  ex- 
pulsion of  two  other  congregations. 

The  joyful  acceptance  of  Iglesia  Cris- 
tiana  Getsemani  and  Ethiopian  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Chicago  came  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  meeting's  major 
business,  which  focused  on  the  issue  of 
homosexuality. 

Before  the  delegates  were  four  pro- 
posals which  dealt  with  IMC  member- 
ship and  the  conference's  expectations 
regarding  sexual  behavior.  One  pro- 
posal, about  creation  of  a  task  force  to 
help  congregations  study  issues  related 
to  homosexuality,  was  tabled  for  lack  of 
time. 

The  proposals  emerged  after  Trinity 
Mennonite  Church,  Morton,  told  the 
conference  they  would  "abstain  from 
membership"  unless  action  was  taken 
against  Oak  Park  Mennonite  Church, 
which  has  members  who  are  in  same- 
sex  relationships.  Four  cluster  meet- 
ings followed  this  announcement,  in 
which  representatives  of  Oak  Park  and 
Maple  Avenue  Mennonite  Church, 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  which  also  has 
practicing  homosexual  members,  met 
with  Illinois  congregations  to  discuss 
various  viewpoints. 

More  than  325  people  filled  Hope- 
dale  Mennonite  Church  for  the  IMC 
spring  meeting  to  observe  and  de- 
termine what  would  happen  next. 

In  three  presentations,  guest  speak- 
er Paul  M.  Lederach,  Franconia  Con- 


Unconditional  love.  Elkhart,  Ind. 
(AMBS)— John  McGee,  author  of  Beyond 
Gentle  Teaching:  A  Nonaversive  Ap- 
proach to  Helping  Those  in  Need,  pre- 
sented a  series  of  seminars  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  March  16- 
17.  First  to  caregivers  in  families  and 
congregations,  then  to  professional  care- 
givers, he  explained  his  approach  to 
working  with  people  with  mental  illness 
and  retardation.  The  Gentle  Teaching 
approach  emphasizes  unconditional  love 
for  the  person  with  needs,  rather  than 
what  can  often  become  manipulation 
through  behavior  modification.  "The  ap- 
proach focuses  more  on  how  to  offer  our 
help  in  non-threatening  ways,  as  op- 
posed to  how  to  'fix'  the  other  person," 
explained  Leroy  Willems,  director  of  the 
Mennonite  Disabilities  Committee 
which  co-sponsored  the  seminars. 


ference  chair  of  overseers,  cautioned 
against  rushing  to  judgment.  Speaking 
on  1  Peter  2:4-5,  Lederach  noted, 
"God's  temple  is  to  be  kept  whole.  Light 
words  about  breaking  the  fabric  of 
God's  house  need  to  be  censured." 

He  urged  his  listeners  to  act  as 
"priestly  intercessors  rather  than  pro- 
phetic pronouncers."  As  a  people  hum- 
bly aware  of  our  own  sin,  he  said,  "we 
will  be  slow  to  mount  a  soapbox  to 
identify  the  shortcomings  of  others, 
threatening  dire  consequences.  ...  We 
take  our  place  not  on  the  soapbox  but 
beside  the  erring  one,  with  one  arm 
around  their  shoulder,  and  the  other 


Delegates  ask  how  to  resolve  polity  differences 


Hopedale,  ///.—Discussion  about  pos 
sible  expulsion  of  two  Illinois  Confer- 
ence congregations  has  ramifications 
for  MC-GC  integration,  delegates  noted 
during  their  spring  gathering  here. 
Both  Oak  Park  and  Maple  Avenue  are 
dually-affiliated  congregations. 

The  IMC  and  General  Conference 
Central  District  share  a  conference 
minister  and  a  youth  minister.  But  dif- 
ferences in  polity — by  whom  and  how 
decisions  are  made  in  the  church — 
have  put  integration  discussions  on 
hold,  said  IMC  president  Cal  Kaufman. 

Robert  Yoder,  Eureka,  111.,  criticized 
what  he  called  a  lack  of  leadership  from 
MC  and  GC  executives  "to  help  congre- 
gations address  honest  differences  of 
polity. 

"We  have  to  hold  on  integration  dis- 


cussion until  further  work  has  been 
done  on  polity,"  he  said. 

Hopedale  Mennonite  Church  pastor 
James  Smith  compared  integration  to 
watching  a  boat  move  down  the  river, 
with  people  aboard  calling  for  others  to 
jump  on.  "Where's  the  boat  going? 
Who's  at  the  helm?"  Smith  asked.  "It 
seems  we're  supposed  to  merge  and 
then  figure  out  the  issues.  That's  like 
putting  the  horse  before  the  cart." 

But  Fred  Kniss  of  Oak  Park  noted 
that  IMC  delegates  had  just  passed  a 
motion  which  calls  each  congregation 
to  draft  and  adopt  a  peace  statement  in 
the  next  two  years.  He  noted,  "The  ini- 
tiative has  been  given  to  congrega- 
tions"— which  follows  the  GC  polity 
model.  "Maybe  polity  differences  aren't 
so  great  after  all." — Cathleen  Hockman 


lifted  to  God  for  mercy  and  grace." 

Lederach's  words  moved  one  dele- 
gate to  ask  the  Illinois  executive  com- 
mittee to  withdraw  the  four  proposals 
altogether.  President  Cal  Kaufman  put 
the  question  to  the  delegates,  who 
voted  against  the  idea.  Next  followed  a 
40-minute  debate  about  a  sheet  of 
"procedural  guidelines  for  IMC  dele- 
gate discussion"  about  the  issue. 

Enough  already.  At  least  one  per- 
son present  had  heard  enough.  "Ever 
since  I've  been  in  the  Mennonite 
Church,  this  [issue]  is  all  I've  heard.  I 
am  sick  and  tired  of  it,"  said  James  C. 
Offutt,  leadership  team  member  of 
Reba  Place  Mennonite  Church  in 
Evanston  and  IMC  executive  commit- 
tee member.  "There  are  more  impor- 
tant issues  we  ought  to  be  confronting," 
particularly  racism,  he  said.  "[Homo- 
sexuality] is  not  an  issue  in  the 
African- American  churches. 

"I  don't  appreciate  being  kicked  in 
the  face  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee— so  I'm  resigning,"  Offutt 
said.  "I  hope  you  can  get  on  with  the 
real  business  of  kingdom  building." 

By  the  time  delegates  were  ready  to 
get  down  to  the  proposals,  it  was  noon. 
About  two  dozen  people,  representing 
both  sides  of  the  issue,  spent  most  of  the 
lunch  hour  singing  and  praying,  asking 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  first  proposal  passed  by  delegates 
notes  that  the  conference  desires  to 
"maintain  a  loving  relationship  and 
open  communication  with  all  Mennonite 
congregations  within  our  conference 
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area,  whatever  their  formal  relationship 
to  the  Illinois  Mennonite  Conference." 

The  second  proposal  outlines  "stan- 
dards of  sexual  behavior  expected  of 
[IMC  member  congregations]."  Cited 
are  prohibitions  against  fornication, 
adultery,  rape,  incest,  sodomy,  and 
prostitution,  as  well  as  homosexual  ac- 
tivity— "including  monogamous  cove- 
nanted same-sex  relationships." 

What  about  divorce?  For  consis- 
tency's sake,  said  John  Otto,  First  Men- 
nonite Church  of  Champaign-Urbana, 
the  standards  should  include  a  refer- 
ence to  Matthew  5:31,  which  says  those 
who  divorce,  except  for  reason  of  un- 
chastity,  cause  their  partners  to  com- 
mit adultery.  His  point,  Otto  said,  was 
not  to  expel  divorced  people,  but  to 
demonstrate  that  "when  we  have  a  sin 
that  affects  us,  we  find  a  way  to  explain 
it."  It's  too  easy,  other  delegates  agreed, 
to  pass  judgment  on  an  issue  that  af- 
fects relatively  few  people. 

Otto's  motion  to  amend  was  defeat- 
ed, and  the  resolution  passed  with  73 
percent  of  the  vote. 

In  the  final  resolution,  the  IMC 
states  its  "sober  and  sorrowful  conclu- 
sion that  the  current  membership  poli- 
cies and/or  practices  of  the  Oak  Park 
and  Maple  Avenue  congregations  have 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  con- 
tinued participation  of  these  congrega- 
tions in  the  conference."  It  calls  them  to 
"review  seriously  whether  it  is  right  for 
them  to  continue"  as  IMC  members. 

The  proposal  directs  the  IMC  execu- 
tive committee  to  take  the  steps  re- 
quired in  the  IMC  constitution  to  make 
possible  at  the  1996  spring  gathering  a 
delegate  vote  regarding  whether  the 
Oak  Park  and  Maple  Avenue  congrega- 
tions may  remain  conference  members. 

'A  stand  for  truth.'  Speaking 
against  the  proposal,  some  delegates 
described  it  as  manipulative,  self-righ- 
teous, hypocritical,  legalistic,  Phari- 
saical. But  others  said  they  were  moti- 
vated by  compassion,  that  such  an  ac- 
tion was  painful  but  necessary.  "I  pray 
that  God's  mercy  is  upon  us  all  as  we 
do  this,"  said  one. 

"I  come  to  this  with  a  very  heavy 
heart,"  said  Sally  Schreiner  of  Reba 
Place.  "But  it  takes  more  love  and  com- 
mitment to  say  no  than  to  accept  every 
thing." 

"We  have  no  desire  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  those  who  want  to  come  to 
Christ,"  agreed  Doane  Brubaker,  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Morton.  "But  love 


requires  a  stand  for  truth."  The  issue  is 
unrepentant  sin,  not  singling  out  one 
particular  sin  for  judgment,  others 
added. 

A  motion  to  extend  the  date  from 
1996  to  1998  was  defeated. 

Oak  Park  doesn't  need  another  year 
to  "seriously  review"  whether  it  wants 
to  stay  in  the  conference,  said 
congregation  chair  Fred  Kniss.  In  the 
four  meetings  this  year  with  Illinois 
congregations,  Oak  Park  has  grown  to 
know  them  better,  he  said.  Despite 
their  disagreements,  "we  came  away 
with  much  more  love  and  respect  than 
we  [had  previously].  Yes,  we  want  to 
be,  we  consider  ourselves  to  be,  part  of 
the  IMC  family.  ...  If  the  family  choos- 
es to  disown  us,  we'll  have  to  deal  with 
that.  But  we  will  not  choose  to  leave 
this  family." 

An  Oak  Park  member  made  an  emo- 
tional plea  for  acceptance.  "You  have 
asked  me  to  cast  out  .  .  .  those 
[homosexual  members]  whom  God  has 
given  to  me  as  brothers  and  sisters," 
she  said.  "I  can  no  more  imagine  being 
asked  to  disown  my  own  daughter." 

The  resolution  passed  with  65.6  per- 
cent in  favor,  82  to  43. 

Delegates  passed  an  impromptu  mo- 
tion in  which  the  conference  "bless  [es] 


with  prayers  and  support"  Oak  Park 
and  Maple  Avenue  for  their  ministry  to 
homosexual  people.  The  statement  de- 
clares repentance  for  any  kind  of  abuse 
congregations  might  have  suffered  in 
the  process  of  working  with  this  issue. 
The  conference  also  vowed  to  "work  at 
removing  the  plank  from  our  own  eyes." 

Setting  a  precedent.  Kniss,  a  soci- 
ologist who  has  studied  conflict  among 
Mennonites,  warned  that  the  tone  and 
substance  of  the  four  proposals,  "defin- 
ing who  is  in  and  who  is  out  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church,"  are  similar  to  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  church  in  the  1920s 
and  '30s. 

"That  period  was  disastrous  in  many 
ways,"  he  said.  "We  should  not  be  lead- 
ing the  church  down  the  same  road 
today.  .  .  .  We  are  being  watched;  be 
aware  that  we  are  setting  a  precedent." 

"God  has  divinely  ordained  a  pattern 
of  relationships,"  countered  H.  James 
Smith  of  Hopedale  Mennonite  Church. 
"We  must  stand  and  embrace  the  word 
of  God  precisely  because  we  are  being 
watched  by  the  church." 

Discussion  concluded  with  the  song, 
"I  love  thy  kingdom,  Lord  .  .  .  the 
church  our  bless'd  redeemer  saved  with 
his  precious  blood."  Some  present  were 
unable  to  sing.— Cathleen  Hockman 


Plans  for  new  residence  hall  approved  at  EMU 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU)— The 
board  of  trustees  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite University  has  taken  steps  to  ac- 
commodate an  anticipated  rise  in  stu- 
dent numbers. 

The  14-member  governing  body, 
meeting  on  campus  March  27-28,  ap- 
proved preliminary  construction 
plans  for  a  new  residence  facility  and 
authorized  staff  to  negotiate  a  con- 
tract with  Harman  Construction 
Company  of  Harrisonburg. 

The  30,400  square  foot,  three-story 
building,  to  be  built  at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2.1  million  (U.S.),  will  be  locat- 
ed adjacent  to  Roselawn  residence 
hall.  It  will  offer  "non-traditional" 
housing  arrangements  for  up  to  88 
people  in  26  units.  Several  apart- 
ments on  ground  floor  would  be  desig- 
nated for  seminary  or  graduate  stu- 
dents. Construction  is  targeted  to 
begin  this  summer,  with  completion 
by  summer  of  1996. 

"We  are  running  out  of  space  on 
campus  with  the  growth  of  enrollment 


and  the  addition  of  new  under- 
graduate and  graduate-level  pro- 
grams," EMU  President  Joseph  L. 
Lapp  told  the  board.  "Especially  need- 
ed is  more  space  for  athletics,  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  music,"  he  said. 

Lapp  cited  the  need  to  continue  ag- 
gressive fundraising  for  planned  reno- 
vations to  the  Northlawn  residence 
that  received  board  approval  earlier. 
Work  on  that  $3  million  project  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  May  1996. 
David  F.  Miller,  vice-president  for  ad- 
vancement, reported  that  $762,000  in 
cash  and  pledges  has  been  raised  so 
far  toward  the  Northlawn  project. 

Ronald  E.  Piper,  vice  president  for 
finance,  presented  a  preliminary  oper- 
ating budget  for  the  1995-96  fiscal  year 
of  $16.4  million,  an  8  percent  increase. 

In  committee  reports,  the  trustees 
were  told  that  the  seminary  will  move 
to  a  common  calendar  with  the  under- 
graduate program  beginning  the  fall 
of  1995.  The  current  January  inter- 
term  will  move  to  May. 
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'Open  Conversation'  questions  and  evaluates 
MC-GC  integration  recommendation  and  process 


Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. — Will  merging  the 
Mennonite  Church  (MC)  and  the  Gener- 
al Conference  Mennonite  Church  (GC) 
bring  renewal?  Or  is  there  a  larger  vi- 
sion which  could  capture  the  church? 

Questions  such  as  these  brought 
more  than  60  persons  to  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center  April  6-8  for 
what  was  billed  as  "An  Open  Conversa- 
tion Concerning  Our  Future  as  MCs." 

"This  group  is  unofficial,"  noted 
Emma  Richards,  Villepark,  111.,  a  con- 
vener and  moderator  of  the  gathering. 
"But  we  trust  the  Holy  Spirit  can  move 
in  both  official  and  unofficial  ways." 

In  an  opening  address,  Ron  Sider, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gave  his  own  vision  for 
the  church's  unity.  "The  New  Testament 
tells  us  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
avoid  disunity,"  Sider  said.  "Jesus  estab- 
lished one  church,  not  a  shopping  mall  of 
denominations.  These  are  tragic  remind- 
ers of  our  failure  and  sin." 

Admitting  he  was  on  the  sidelines  of 
the  MC/GC  integration  talks,  Sider 
said  that  in  light  of  Jesus'  prayer  for 
unity  in  John  17  and  "of  all  we  have  in 
common,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on 
those  who  oppose  integration." 

Not  everyone  agreed  with  Sider's 
equating  denominationalism  and  sin.  "I 
don't  quote  Jesus'  prayer  as  easily  as 
you,"  said  Levi  Miller,  Scottdale,  Pa.  "I 
have  much  more  respect  for  those  who 
form  churches  because  they  take  bibli- 
cal revelation  very  seriously." 

Asked  Myron  Augsburger,  Harrison- 


burg, Va.:  "If  you  use  John  17  to  call  for 
organizational  unity,  how  far  do  you 
go?  Where  do  you  end?" 

Worldwide  alliance.  Augsburger 
presented  an  alternative  model  to  cur- 
rent integration  talks:  an  Anabaptist 
world  alliance.  The  proposal  envisions 
a  worldwide  network  of  all  Mennonite 
groups  working  together  in  such  things 
as  missions,  publishing,  education,  and 
mutual  aid. 

Several  people  voiced  support  for  an 
alliance  and  said  they  wished  the 
church  would  consider  it  more  serious- 
ly. But  Sam  Steiner,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
said  he  believed  the  church  could  have 
both.  "I  don't  think  alliance  and  inte- 
gration are  opposites,"  said  Steiner. 

Conference  speakers  also  asked  why 
the  merger  talks  were  only  between  the 
MCs  and  the  GCs  and  did  not  include 
other  groups,  such  as  the  Mennonite 
Brethren,  the  Evangelical  Mennonites, 
and  the  Brethren  in  Christ. 

Donella  Clemens,  Souderton,  Pa.,  MC 
moderator,  noted  the  question  of  merger 
comes  up  nearly  every  year  in  a  meeting 
of  the  moderators  and  secretaries  of 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  groups.  "These 
other  groups  are  saying,  'Go  ahead;  we 
have  our  hands  full  at  this  time.'  " 

Process  evaluation.  Conversation 
also  focused  on  the  process  used  to  dis- 
cern the  church's  voice  on  integration. 
Richard  Headings,  Hesston,  Kan.,  a 
consultation  convener,  noted  that  only 
13  percent  of  the  MC  and  GC  congrega- 


tions had  responded  to  a  survey  put  out 
by  the  Integration  Exploration  Com- 
mittee (IEC).  "Is  this  a  grass  roots  call 
or  a  move  of  the  Holy  Spirit  across  the 
church  to  integrate?"  he  asked. 

Lindsey  Robinson,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
wondered:  "Did  the  people  who  worked 
on  integration  ever  say  it  would  help  us 
in  our  witness  to  the  world?" 

Barbara  Reber,  Goshen,  Ind.,  also  a 
consultation  convener:  "How  much 
time,  energy,  and  finances  have  been 
spent  by  church  agencies  on  this  con- 
cern? Are  we  going  to  save  money,  or 
will  integration  cost  us  more?" 

Learning  to  love.  IEC  member 
George  R.  Brunk  III  described  at 
length  how  the  committee  operated. 
"We  learned  to  trust  each  other,  and  in 
that  we  gained  the  confidence  that  the 
issues  could  be  resolved. 

"Presumably  the  experiences  of  the 
IEC  can  be  a  pilot  for  the  wider  church 
in  wrestling  with  integration,"  he  noted. 

Merle  Good,  also  a  convener  and 
moderator  for  the  meeting,  noted:  "I 
feel  very  torn  on  this  question  of  love." 
What  about  love  of  conferences  and 
congregations  that  don't  want  to  go 
along  with  integration? 

"The  Bible  doesn't  say,  'Love  the  GCs 
and  don't  love  anyone  else,'  "  Good  con- 
tinued. "Nor  does  it  say,  'Don't  love  the 
GCs.'  Love  has  become  politicized.  The 
burden  I  carry  is  for  the  groups  we 
think  not  worth  keeping  in  the 
church." — J.  Lome  Peachey 


Presence  of  internationals,  volleyball  games  help  defuse  violence  in  Burundi 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Hundreds  of  peo- 
ple have  been  killed  over  the  past  sever- 
al weeks  as  violence  continues  in  Burun- 
di, Rwanda's  southern  neighbor.  Burun- 
dians  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC) 
workers  there  have  expressed  immense 
appreciation  for  their  presence. 

The  MCCers,  called  "peace  presence" 
volunteers,  are  attempting  to  help  re- 
store trust  and  build  relationships  be- 
tween Hutus  and  Tutsis.  Steve  Weaver 
and  Peter  Dula  are  based  in  Kwibuka, 
a  Quaker  church  center,  and  Keith 
Miller  lives  in  Kibimba.  They  report 
the  following  recent  experiences: 

•  Weaver  and  Dula  convinced  young 
people  from  the  local  church,  mostly 
Hutus,  to  go  to  a  nearby  military  camp  to 
play  volleyball  with  the  Tutsi  soldiers. 

•  When  Tutsi  students  threw  a  gre- 
nade into  a  room  occupied  by  Hutu  stu- 


dents, Weaver  and  Dula  offered  their 
house  as  a  meeting  place  for  a  Tutsi 
and  several  Hutus  to  discuss  the  inci- 
dent. Weaver's  and  Dula's  presence 
served  to  reassure  the  participants 
they  would  be  safe. 

•  Quaker  leaders  in  Kwibuka  say 
Sunday  morning  worship  attendance 
has  increased  sharply  since  Weaver  and 
Dula  have  come  to  live  there.  Because 
internationals  are  present,  people  are 
no  longer  afraid  to  come  to  church. 

•  Miller  asked  students  in  his  art 
class  to  draw  pictures  of  war  and  peace. 
Many  students  drew  pictures  of  soldiers 
firing  at  people.  In  the  peaceful  pictures, 
many  students  drew  hoes  and  gardens, 
revealing  their  dreams  of  the  day  when 
their  parents  can  farm  in  peace. 

•  Weaver  accompanied  a  delivery  of 
MCC-Canadian  Foodgrains  Bank  food 
to  an  isolated  area  in  the  north  where 


soldiers  had  attacked  civilians.  A  pastor 
gratefully  accepted  the  food  and  asked, 
"Who  are  you  and  why  do  you  care?" 

MCCers  say  northeastern  Burundi 
has  turned  into  a  "war  zone,"  and  re- 
quest prayer  for  Weaver  and  David  Niy- 
onzima,  a  Burundian  colleague,  who 
plan  to  deliver  MCC-Canadian  Food- 
grains  Bank  lentils  to  that  region. 
Church  members  will  share  the  food 
with  displaced  Tutsis  in  a  nearby  camp, 
including  militia  members  who  terror- 
ize local  people. 

"The  most  important  part  of  this  aid 
distribution  is  that  we  share  with  a  lov- 
ing, forgiving  spirit.  The  lentils  will  be 
eaten  in  a  few  days,  but  the  memory  of  a 
kind  act  will  endure,"  Niyonzima  says. 

MCC  continues  to  look  for  people  to 
serve  in  Burundi  as  short-term  peace 
presence  volunteers.  Call  717  859-1151 
(U.S.)  or  204  261-6381  (Canada). 
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A  role  play  by  thealer  workshop 
participants.  Pictured  are  (left 
to  right)  Tammy  Krause,  Toby 
Hampson,  Rudee  Roth,  and 
Giselle  Huamani  Ober. 


Troupe  mixes  activism,  performance  on  subways 


Washington,  D.C.  (CPT)-A  scruffy 
young  white  man  with  a  strong  mid- 
western  accent  approaches  a  young 
woman  on  the  "Red  Line"  subway.  He 
is  new  to  town,  unsure  of  himself.  He 
needs  instructions  and  directions  to  the 
last  stop  on  the  line.  The  woman  gives 
him  the  directions  he  needs,  but  tells 
him  too  that  he  needs  more  money  than 
he  currently  has  to  get  to  his  stop. 

The  man  starts  asking  one  passen- 
ger after  another  for  spare  change.  One 
rider  gives  him  a  quarter,  but  it  is  not 
enough.  A  Hispanic  woman  tells  the 
rider  not  to  trust  the  young  man,  say- 
ing that  she  has  "seen  him  before,  and 
he  does  this  all  the  time." 

When  the  man  asks  a  young  African- 
American  at  the  end  of  the  car,  he  is 
met  with  an  angry  retort:  "No,  not  for 
you;  get  out  of  my  face,  white  boy!" 
Voices  rise,  and  responses  are  hurled 
back  and  forth. 

"If  I  weren't  jumped  by  a  bunch  of 
blacks  last  night,  I  would  have  money!" 

"Why  do  you  have  to  bring  race  into 
it?" 

"You  people.  .  .  ."At  this  point,  pas- 
sengers begin  to  look  the  other  way  or 
down  at  their  books. 

The  white  man  leaves  the  argument 
and  starts  talking  to  people  throughout 
the  car,  asking  strangers  what  they 
think  of  this,  whether  this  is  fair.  Most 
do  not  respond.  Some  help,  some  don't. 
Several  passengers  get  off  at  the  next 
station,  including  the  angry  African- 
American.  The  young  white  man  gets 
off  at  the  stop  after  that. 

On  the  next  train,  several  of  the  same 
passengers  get  on,  including  both  young 
men,  white  and  black,  and  the  Hispanic 
woman  too;  and  it  all  starts  again. 


This  is  Invisible  Theatre,  or  the  tak- 
ing of  a  rehearsed  scene,  unannounced, 
into  a  public  space  where  no  one  knows 
who  the  actors  are,  nor  who  the  audi- 
ence is.  It  was  just  one  of  many  exer- 
cises a  group  of  14  activists  and  artists 
studied  and  created  during  a  workshop 
held  March  29-31  here  to  explore  the 
roles  that  performance  can  play  in  com- 
munity organizing  and  the  struggle 
against  urban  violence. 

The  workshop  employed  the  tech- 
niques of  Augusto  Boal,  creator  of  'The- 
atre of  the  Oppressed,'  as  well  as  other 
performance  approaches  and  Peace 
Troupe's  unique  developments. 

Participants,  ranging  in  age  from 
early  20s  through  their  60s  and  from 
such  diverse  homelands  as  South  Afri- 
ca, Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Peru,  as 
well  as  a  core  of  longtime  local  resi- 
dents, came  together  for  the  training 
sponsored  by  Peace  Troupe  and  Chris- 
tian Peacemaker  Teams'  Project  in 
Urban  Peacemaking.  The  group  includ- 
ed professional  activists  and  several 
students  from  colleges  and  universities 
studying  conflict  resolution,  theater, 
international  relations,  and  law. 

"We  hoped  to  offer  the  tools  of  per- 
formance and  cultural  arts  activism  to 
be  taken  into  the  daily  life  of  home, 
workplace,  and  community,  and  to  help 
build  a  network  of  activists  skilled  in 
interventionary  techniques,"  says 
workshop  trainer  David  Grant. 

Participants  were  encouraged  not 
only  to  take  the  "tools"  they  forged  at 
this  training  back  to  their  home  com 
munities  and  neighborhoods,  but  to  con 
sider  joining  the  larger  Peace  Troupe 
network  of  persons  available  to  respond 
to  crisis  situations  on  short  notice. 


In  an  early  morning  fire  April  I  the 
United  Methodist  church  which  Oomrnun- 
idad  do  Ke  haw  heen  renting  for  classes  and 
worship  services  was  destroyed.  Police  are 
invesl  ifjal  inn  the  )><>■;  i  hi  I  it;,  "I  ■•<'  "" 

At  the  Illinois  Mennonite  '  lonferi  m  1 
meeting  April  7  8,  Ken  Roth  reported  thai 
other  churches  in  th<-  Chicago  area  have 
invited  the  group  of  80  100  people  to  meet 
in  their  buildings.  I  le  said  more  people 
than  ever  showed  up  for  worship  after  the 
fire. — Calhleen  Hockman 

R/educed  tensions  between  Muslim 
fundamentalists  and  the  government  in 
upper  Egypt  have  prompted  the  Coptic 
Orthodox  Church  to  invite  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  to  once  again  place  a 
worker  in  the  region. 

Last  fall  Coptic  Orthodox  Bishop 
Athanasias  asked  MCC  to  send  an  English 
teacher  for  a  church-sponsored  adult 
evening  education  program  in  Beni  Suef, 
about  120  miles  south  of  Cairo.  MCC 
workers  left  the  community  last  spring 
because  of  violence,  including  attacks 
against  police,  the  army,  tourists,  and 
Christians  in  the  region  by  fundamental- 
ists who  want  to  overthrow  the  Egyptian 
government  and  establish  an  Islamic  state. 

In  response  to  the  invitation,  MCC  has 
asked  Brian  Zook  to  teach  in  the  program. 
Zook,  who  formerly  was  teaching  English 
in  another  church-sponsored  program  in 
Cairo,  spends  four  days  a  week  in  Beni 
Suef,  and  returns  to  Cairo  on  weekends. 

Bishop  Athanasias  views  the  English 
program,  open  to  both  Christians  and 
Muslims,  as  a  peacemaking  ministry  since 
it  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  Christians 
and  Muslims  in  Beni  Suef  can  learn  to 
know  one  another. — Rebecca  Pereverzoff 

A  total  of  nine  children,  youth,  and 
adults  from  Houston  (Tex.)  Mennonite 
Church  participated  in  a  30-Hour  Famine 
on  Feb.  25-26.  The  purpose  of  the  event 
was  to  promote  awareness  of  hunger  and  to 
raise  funds  for  World  Vision. 

The  group  began  fasting  at  7  a.m.  Satur- 
day morning.  At  9:30  they  traveled  to  Casa 
Juan  Diego's  shelter  for  battered  women 
and  children  where  a  staffperson  gave 
them  a  tour.  Afterwards,  the  group  helped 
prepare  the  shelter's  monthly  mailing. 

The  fast  ended  with  the  congregation's 
regular  monthly  fellowship  meal.  As  the 
meal  began,  each  person  received  a  meal 
ticket  designated  as  either  a  "Have"  or  a 
"Have-Not."  The  Haves  were  first  in  line, 
could  choose  as  much  as  they  wanted  from 
any  dish  on  the  table,  and  sat  at  decorated 
tables.  The  Have-Nots  were  last  in  line, 
and  could  only  take  rice,  beans,  and 
potatoes.  Later  during  the  meal,  the  Haves 
were  encouraged  to  simulate  a  more  just 
world  by  leading  the  Have-Nots  back  to  the 
banqueting  table. — Lynda  Voran  in  the 
South  Central  Conference  Messenger 
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And  some  to  be  Pastors  and  Teachers. 


Hesston  College  Pastoral  Ministries  students  visit  with  Program  Director  Howard  Keim. 

Hesston  College's  Pastoral  Ministries  Program  offers  you: 

•Training  for  pastoral  leadership. 

Whether  you  are  a  nurse,  a  construction  worker,  a  truck  driver, 
or  a  business  owner,  Hesston  will  prepare  you  for  the  pastorate. 

•Two  years  of  education. 

Hesston  courses  will  build  upon  your  foundation  of  faith  in  Jesus, 
providing  you  with  knowledge,  confidence,  and  a  degree. 

•A  background  in  Bible,  church  ministry,  and  liberal  arts. 

You  will  study  pastoral  ministries  with  other  future  pastors  and 
general  education  with  all  Hesston  students. 

•Assistance  with  spiritual  formation. 

Continued  spiritual  growth  is  an  integral  part  of  your  education. 
The  program  features  four  semesters  of  Formation  Seminar,  small 
group  study  with  a  faculty  mentor. 

•Experience. 

Your  pastoral  ministries  education  will  include  a  three-month 
supervised  ministry  placement  in  a  congregation. 

•Financial  aid. 

Hesston  will  work  with  you  to  make  your  education  affordable. 

To  learn  more  about  the  Pastoral  Ministries  Program  contact: 

Howard  Keim  or  Spread  your  wings 

Rosie  Jantz 
Hesston  College 
Box  3000 

Hesston,  KS  67062 
1-800-995-2757 


Hesston 
College 


CHURCH  NEWS 


MMA  supports  mutual 
aid  efforts  in  churches 

Goshen,  Ind.  (MMA) — Mutual  aid  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  benefited  from 
more  than  $710,000  (U.S.)  in  fraternal 
benefits  from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
during  1994.  Most  of  this  assistance 
came  in  the  form  of  grants  which 
matched  funds  raised  in  local  congrega- 
tions to  meet  a  wide  variety  of  needs. 

The  grants  were  part  of  $1.18  mil- 
lion in  MMA  fraternal  benefits  distrib- 
uted nationally  in  the  Anabaptist  com- 
munity. Local  congregations  raised 
more  than  $1  million  to  match  grants 
from  MMA. 

The  Community  Service  Grant  pro- 
gram completed  its  second  year  in  1994 
and  experienced  the  greatest  increase 
in  use.  A  total  of  $74,000  was  distribut- 
ed to  138  congregations  supporting  90 
local  community  service  projects  rang- 
ing from  health  clinics  to  housing  for 
low-income  families. 

One  Community  Service  Grant  went 
to  Colorado  Springs.  There,  Florence 
Richer  of  Palmer  Lake,  Colo.,  has  start- 
ed a  program  that  offers  counseling  and 
other  services  to  the  children  of  parents 
who  are  in  prison.  Mountain  Communi- 
ty Church  matched  MMA  funds  to  sup- 
port this  ministry  to  children. 

Other  examples  include: 

•  In  Beatrice,  Neb.,  members  of 
First  Mennonite  Church  held  a 
fundraiser  to  support  Mother-to-Moth- 
er  Ministry.  The  program  pairs  single, 
low-income  mothers  with  support 
mothers  who  use  friendship  as  a  means 
of  providing  emotional  and  practical 
help.  An  MMA  grant  matched  the 
church's  contribution. 

•  The  Mount  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  Boonsboro,  Md.,  used  MMA's 
health  risk  appraisal  to  identify  health 
risks  for  individuals  in  the  congre- 
gation and  for  the  group  as  a  whole. 
The  process  revealed  that  the  congre- 
gation, as  a  whole,  needed  to  lose 
weight.  An  MMA  grant  was  used  to 
purchase  equipment  to  monitor  a 
weight-loss  program. 

•  Park  View  and  Broad  Street  Men- 
nonite churches  in  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
combined  their  efforts  in  a  fundraiser  to 
purchase  diabetic  monitoring  equipment 
for  a  local  free  health  clinic.  Their  contri- 
bution was  matched  by  an  MMA  grant. 

Fraternal  funds  also  supported 
scholarships  for  20  students  attending 
church-related  colleges  and  seminaries. 
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Youth  curriculum  completed. 

Scottdale,  Pa.  (MPH)-Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House  celebrat- 
ed the  launch  of  a  new  product 
this  month  as  the  new  youth 
Sunday  school  curriculum,  the 
LINK  Youth  Bible  Studies, 
reached  completion.  Here,  de- 
signer Julie  Kauffman  (left)  and 
editor  Lara  Hall  examine  a  first 
copy  of  the  product  just  off  the 
press. 

The  first  quarter  consists  of 
two  units:  "Acts  of  the  Apostles" 
and  "Acts  of  the  Anabaptists," 
written  by  Dale  Shenk,  a 
teacher  at  Bethany  Christian 
High  School,  Goshen,  Ind.  "We've  designed  this  curriculum  with  today's  youth  classes  in 
mind,"  Hall  says.  "Lessons  begin  with  the  biblical  text  and  move  into  practical  life  appli- 
cations." Hall  developed  the  curriculum  with  input  from  youth  leader  focus  groups  across 
the  church  including  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio;  Goshen,  Ind.;  and  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Rather  than  student  leaflets,  LINK  provides  both  teaching  material  and  reproducible 
student  handouts  in  its  teacher's  guide.  Congregations  may  order  LINK  for  use  in  the 
classroom  this  fall. 


•  New  members  welcomed. 

Some  35  Mennonite  health 
care  facilities  were  welcomed 
as  new  associate  members  at 
the  March  26  meeting  of  Men- 
nonite Health  Services.  "Right 
now  we're  in  such  a  growth 
spurt,"  said  Arlene  Mark, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  who  has  been  on 
the  MHS  board  for  six  years. 
The  health  care  providers  at 
this  meeting  represented  re- 
tirement communities,  men- 
tal health  centers,  supportive 
living  facilities,  hospitals,  and 
physician  groups  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  MHS, 
with  three  levels  of  member- 
ship (associate,  affiliate,  and 
partner),  seeks  to  keep 
health-related  organizations 
in  the  church,  connected  to 
church  roots. 

•  New  appointments: 

Janeen  Bertsche  Johnson,  com- 
munity life  minister  and 
director  of  continuing  educa- 
tion, Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  beginning  Aug.  15.  She 
currently  serves  as  associate 
pastor  of  Lorraine  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church,  Wichita, 
Kan. 

Theron  F.  Schlabach,  Senior 
Fellow,  the  Young  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Anabaptist  and 
Pietist  Groups,  Elizabethtown 
(Pa.)  College.  Beginning  in 
August,  the  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege professor  of  history  will 
teach  courses  at  the  Young 
Center. 

•  Coming  events: 

Spring  banquet  of  the  Menno- 
nite Information  Center,  Car- 
lisle Village  Inn,  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio,  May  5.  Myron  S. 
Augsburger  will  speak  on 
"Quality  Above  Power."  For 
reservations,  call  216  893- 
3192. 

"Sing  a  New  Song"  music  week- 
end, Midway  Mennonite 
Church,  Columbiana,  Ohio, 
May  20-21.  Mary  K.  Oyer  will 
lead  sessions  with  Hymnal:  A 
Worship  Book.  No  registration 
required.  Information  avail- 
able from  216  482-3135. 

Evangelism  Leaders  Academy, 
sponsored  by  the  Andrew 
Center,  to  be  held  at:  Bethel 
College,  N.  Newton,  Kan. 
(June  5-8);  Manchester  (Ind.) 
College  (June  12-15);  Bridge- 
water  (Va.)  College  (July  10- 
13).  Speakers  will  address 
various  aspects  of  church 
growth  and  congregational 
nurture.  Information  avail- 
able from  800  774-3360. 

Golf  outing  to  benefit  Maple 
Lawn  Homes,  Quail  Meadows 
Golf  Course,  East  Peoria,  111., 


June  8.  A  second  benefit,  an 
auction/pig  roast,  will  be  held 
Sept.  30  at  Maple  Lawn.  Half 
the  proceeds  from  each  event 
will  go  toward  the  purchase  of 
a  new  Meals  On  Wheels  vehi- 
cle. Information  available 
from  309  467-2337. 
Conference,  "Anabaptist  Rad- 
icalism and  Postmodern 
Publics,"  Community  of  Rec- 
onciliation, Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
June  22-24.  Presenters  in- 
clude Julia  Kasdorf,  Duane 
Friesen,  Lydia  Harder,  Scott 
Holland,  John  Stahl-Wert, 
Elaine  Swartzentruber,  Ger- 
ald Biesecker-Mast.  Informa- 
tion available  from  412  681- 
9988. 

Adventure  camps,  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  Teen  Ad- 
venture (June  25-30),  for 
youth  ages  16-18,  includes 
Whitewater  rafting,  backpack- 
ing, rock  climbing  and  rappel- 
ing.  In  Pittsburgh  Adventure 
(July  16-21),  youth  ages  14-18 
will  perform  service  and  enjoy 
recreation  in  the  "Steel  City." 
For  information,  call  800  839- 
1021. 

•  New  books: 

Praying  with  the  Anabaptists: 
The  Secret  of  Bearing  Fruit  by 
Marlene  Kropf  and  Eddy  Hall 
contains  meditations  with  sto- 
ries, prayers,  and  guided 
prayer  exercises.  Also  offered: 
a  cassette  of  more  than  20 
hymns.  Available  from  Faith 
&  Life  Press,  800  743-2484. 


When  It  Hurts  to  Live:  Devotions 
for  Difficult  Times  by  Kath- 
leen Kern  offers  insights  and 
meditations  for  those  suffer- 
ing from  prolonged  depres- 
sion. Available  from  Faith  & 
Life  Press,  800  743-2484. 

•  Job  openings: 

Creative  resources  coordinator, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Full-time  posi- 
tion begins  early  summer 
1995.  Desired  experience  and 
training  include  free-hand 
drawing,  desktop  publishing, 
design,  layout,  displays,  de- 
velopment of  graphs,  and 
knowledge  of  printing.  Send 
resume  to  Dan  Schrock, 
MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515-0370. 

Director  of  information  and  hu- 
man resources,  Selfhelp  Crafts, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
Akron,  Pa.  Qualifications  in- 
clude: college  degree,  strong 
administrative,  communi- 
cation, management  skills  and 
experience.  Contact  Dwight 
McFadden,  21  S.  12th  St.,  PO 
Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501- 
0500;  phone  717  859-1151. 

Director  of  marketing  and  devel- 
opment, Glencroft  Retirement 
Community,  Glendale,  Ariz. 
Duties  include  program  lead- 
ership addressing  the  needs  of 
prospective  residents  and  pro- 
spective donors,  staff  supervi- 
sion, office  administration, 
church  relations.  Qualifi- 
cations include:  bachelor's  de- 
gree, experience  in  adminis- 


tration, fundraising,  or  relat- 
ed fields;  writing  and  speak- 
ing skills;  computer  skills. 
Send  resume  to  F.  Jay  Shel- 
ter, Glencroft,  8611  N.  67th 
Ave.,  Glendale,  AZ  85302; 
phone  602  939-9475. 
Teachers,  Freeman  (S.D.)  Aca- 
demy. Full-time  open  posi- 
tions for  1995-96  include: 
English  for  grades  9-12;  9-12 
social  science  and  physical 
education;  9-12  science.  Send 
resume  and  transcript  to  Lar- 
ry Horner,  Box  1000,  Free- 
man, SD  57029. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Bethel,  West  Liberty,  Ohio: 

Ramon  Lianez. 
Cape  Christian  Fellowship, 
Cape  Coral,  Fla.:  Jim  and 

Lois  Blough,  Brad  and  Jen- 
nifer Boulton,  Paul  and  Jenny 
Dever.  Joan  Henry,  Sherry 
Jackson,  Chris  and  Vicki 
Klimowich,  Gasper  and  Julia 
Lampasone,  Chad  Leather- 
wood,  Kenneth  and  Anna 
Munroe,  Julia  Rivera,  Tabitha 
Santana,  Ray  and  Jade 
Scalero,  Wayne  and  Michelle 
Schwartz,  Kent  and  Debbie 
Stott,  Mark  and  Judy  Sylvia, 
and  Bob  and  Lois  Welsh. 

Doylestown,  Pa.:  Loren  Bish- 
op, Joel  Good,  Christy  Landis. 
Amy  Robbins,  Richard  Rob- 
bins,  and  Becky  Snyder. 

First,  Morton,  111.:  Florence 
Underwood. 
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Pastoral  ministry  at  AMBS: 

Nurture  a 
character 
and  soul 
for  ministry 


Erick  /. 
Sawatzky, 
D.Min., 
director  of 
field 

education, 
assistant 
professor  of 
pastoral 
ministry 

// 


M 


inistry  has  to  have  a  soul. 
It's  essential  for  a  person 
to  develop  the  spiritual 
dimensions  of  his  or  her  life;  then 
other  aspects  of  ministry  can  be 
learned. 

"I  hope  through  the  courses  I 
teach  that  students  will  learn  not 
only  how-to's,  but  that  they  also 
will  become  more  aware  of  who 
they  are  as  people  of  God." 

Growing  up  on  a  Saskatchewan  farm, 
Erick  Saiuatzky  did  not  intend  to  become 
a  pastor  or  professor.  His  experiences  in 
college,  at  AMBS  and  in  a  congregational 
internship  helped  him  hear  God's  call. 
Now,  as  he  links  student  interns  with 
congregations,  they  have  opportunities  to 
find  new  excitement  for  ministry. 


Come  to  AMBS  and  find  mentors 
and  experiences  that  ivill  nurture 
your  character  and  soul. 

Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary 

3003  Benham  Avenue 
Elklwrt,  IN  46517-1999 

1  +  800-964-AMBS(2627) 
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Hartville,  Ohio:  Daryl  and 
Susan  Witmer,  Beth  Sla- 
baugh,  Joe  and  Sheri  Stoll, 
Scott  Ressler,  and  Alison 
Troyer. 

Locust  Grove,  Belleville,  Pa.: 

Marsha  Buchanan,  Janelle 
Buchanan,  Kevin  Hartzler, 
Travis  Hartzler,  Alex  Yoder, 
and  Lindsay  Yoder. 

Lost  Creek,  Mifflintown,  Pa.: 
Jenny  Murphy,  Faye  Brubak- 
er,  Jeff  Powell,  Linford  Saud- 
er,  Jewel  Mummau,  Nicole 
Casner,  Deron  Zendt,  David 
Martin,  Nick  King,  Wes 
Knouse,  Macklin  King,  and 
Lori  Dressier. 

Millersburg,  Ohio:  Joseph 
Mast,  Laura  Miller,  Ellen 
Miller,  and  Dimitry  Golov- 
chenko. 

North  Main  Street,  Nappa- 
nee,  Ind.:  Harvey  and  Leona 
Miller. 

Salford,  Harleysville,  Pa.: 

Jayne  Lee  Landis  and  Philip 
Ruth. 

Thomas,  Hollsopple,  Pa.:  Ben 

Mock,  Alene  Mock,  Tim  Mock, 
and  Earl  Thomas. 


BIRTHS 


Baird,  Debbie  Mitchell  and 
Matthew,  Canfield,  Ohio, 
Zachary  Edward  (second 
child),  March  6. 

Halterman,  Miriam  Miller  and 
Dan,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Logan 
Robert  (first  child),  March  27. 

Hamilton,  Ruth  Martin  and 
Wayne,  Varna,  Ont.,  Andrea 
Christine  (third  child),  March 
22. 

Horst,  Julia  Steffy  and  Jeffrey, 
Gordonville,  Pa.,  Marshall 
Colby  (fourth  child),  March 
16. 

Kauffman,  Susan  Martin  and 
Kenton,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Caro- 
line Elizabeth  (first  child), 
Feb.  25. 

King,  Cindy  Bauman  and  John, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Andrew  John 
(first  child),  March  13. 

King,  Cindy  Bragg  and  Jim, 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  Jonathon 
David  (sixth  child),  March  16. 

King,  Luana  Beck  and  Pete, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Ryan  Micah 
(fourth  child),  March  24. 

Landis,  Deb  Freed  and  Gregg, 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  Whitney  Lynn 
(first  child),  Feb.  20. 

Litwiller,  Rita  Andrews  and 
Steve,  Morton,  111.,  Bradley 
Joseph  (second  child),  March 
17. 

McManness,  Joan  Shaffer  and 
Edward.  Indonesia,  Ian  Rich- 
ard (third  child),  March  1. 

Moyer,  Lori  and  Michael, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  Carlee  Re- 
becca (first  child),  March  25. 


Myers,  Holly  Haynes  and 
Roger,  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  Ben- 
jamin Haynes  (third  child), 
March  24. 

Pauls,  Donna  Groff  and  Jeffrey, 
Kinzers,  Pa.,  Andrew  Elliot 
(first  child),  Feb.  21. 

Pfister,  Dana  Geyer  and  Ken- 
neth, Harleysville,  Pa.,  Kate- 
rina  Deanna  (first  child),  born 
April  25,  1987,  adopted  March 
2,  1995. 

Rittenhouse,  Leni  and  John, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  Emily  Joy 
(third  child),  March  20. 

Showalter,  Jeanette  Baer  and 
Lynn,  Newport  News,  Va.,  In- 
grid  Marie  (first  child),  March 
19. 

Stoltzfus,  Peggy  Hurley  and 
Dwight,  Gap,  Pa.,  Logan  Jake 
(second  child),  March  16. 

Turner,  Lynda  Smith  and  Joel, 
Newbury,  Ont.,  James  Wil- 
liam Mcintosh  (first  child), 
Feb.  4. 

White,  Leanne  Beottger  and 
Rick,  Lacombe,  Alta.,  Kenton 
Trevor  (first  child),  March  13. 

Wieder,  Kim  Wimmer  and 
Gary,  Souderton,  Pa.,  (twins) 
Nicholas  Paul  and  Katelyn 
Ruth  (second  and  third  chil- 
dren), March  17. 

Yoder,  Lisa  Landes  and  Gary, 
Woxall,  Pa.,  Austin  Levi  (sec- 
ond child),  March  17. 

Yoder,  Bonnie  Cordell  and 
Linford,  Greencastle,  Pa., 
Jason  Linford  (third  child), 
March  9. 

Zehr,  Heidi  Baer  and  Don,  Hen- 
dersonville,  N.C.,  Rachel 
Lynn  (third  child),  March  11. 

Zimmerly,  Andrea  Friedt  and 
Doug,  Sterling,  Ohio,  Jon- 
athon Douglas  (second  child), 
March  6. 


MARRIAGES 

Detweiler-Miller:  Wendy  Det- 
weiler,  Sarasota,  Fla.  (Bahia 
Vista),  and  Michael  Lee  Mil- 
ler, Berlin,  Ohio  (Baptist), 
March  18,  by  A.  Don  Augs- 
burger. 

Freed-Wambold:  Betty  Freed, 
Souderton,  Pa.  (Souderton), 
and  Oswin  Wambold,  Souder- 
ton, Pa.  (Souderton),  March 
11,  by  Gerald  A.  Clemmer. 

Hall-Rittenhouse:  Bradley 
Hall,  Telford,  Pa.  (Line  Lex- 
ington), and  Dorcas  Ritten- 
house, Lansdale,  Pa.  (Line 
Lexington),  March  25,  by 
Lowell  H.  Delp. 

Hartman-Williams:  Stephen 
Hartman,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 
(Huber),  and  Shari  Williams, 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio  (Baptist), 
June  26,  1994,  by  Charles 
Williams,  Jr.,  and  Charles 
Williams,  Sr. 
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DEATHS 


Beiler,  Isaac  K.,  90,  Mif- 
flinburg,  Pa.  Born:  Oct.  31, 
1904,  Elverson,  Pa.,  to  Levi 
and  Sarah  Stoltzfus  Beiler. 
Died:  March  6,  1995,  Mif- 
flinburg,  Pa.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Anna  Fisher 
Beiler;  children:  Ada  B.  Gin- 
der,  Anna  Mary  Hoover, 
Martha  B.  Deitrich,  Clarence 
W.,  Elam  W.,  Naomi  W. 
Keiper,  Verna  M.  Buckwalter, 
Arlene  M.  Gipe;  sister  and 
brothers:  Martha  Stoltzfus, 
Irvin  E.,  Harvey  S.;  36  grand- 
children, 52  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Fannie 

B.  Beiler  (first  wife),  and 
Irene  M.  (daughter).  Funeral: 
March  10,  Shekinah  Christian 
Fellowship,  by  Howard  E. 
Weaver  and  Marvin  M.  Freed. 
Burial:  Boyer  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Birkey,  Clarence,  86,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Born:  Dec.  9,  1908,  Fish- 
er, 111.,  to  Andrew  and  Eliza- 
beth Litwiller  Birkey.  Died: 
Feb.  10,  1995,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Survivors — wife:  Vietta  Zim- 
merman Birkey;  children: 
Ron,  Roger,  Barbara,  Carol 
Miller;  brother  and  sister: 
Harvey,  Esther  Oyer;  8  grand- 
children, one  great-grand- 
child. Funeral:  Feb.  13,  Col- 
lege Mennonite  Church,  by 
James  Waltner.  Burial:  Vio- 
lett  Cemetery. 

Christophel,  Harold  M.,  82, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  June  11, 
1912,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  to  Ira 

C.  and  Emma  Loucks  Chris- 
tophel. Died:  March  18,  1995, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Survivors — wife: 
Ruth  N.  Kauffman  Christo- 
phel; sons:  Sanford  K.,  Robert 
A.,  Eldon  C,  David  W.,  H. 
Levon,  Paul  J.,  Joseph  D.; 
brother  and  sisters:  James, 
Esther,  Florence  Stauffer;  19 
grandchildren,  14  great- 
grandchildren. Congregation- 
al membership:  Waterford 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
March  22,  Pine  Grove  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Lloyd  L. 
Miller,  Willis  L.  Breckbill,  and 
Thomas  Schwartz.  Burial: 
Memorial  Park  Cemetery. 

He  was  ordained  in  1966 
and  served  the  Heath  Street 
(now  Pine  Grove)  Mennonite 
Church  for  14  years. 
Garber,  Anna  Wehrli,  90, 
Spring  Bay,  111.  Born:  Oct.  4, 
1904,  Spring  Bay,  111.,  to 
Jacob  and  Anna  Wyss  Wehrli. 
Died:  March  12,  1995,  Mor- 
ton, 111.  Survivors — children: 
Ralph,  Dorothy  Springer, 
Leanna  Knapp,  Clarabell 
Springer,  Kathleen  Sue,  Rae 
Jean  Schwagmeyer;  24  grand- 


children, 40  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Ray 
Garber  (husband).  Funeral: 
March  15,  Metamora  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Robert  E. 
Nolt.  Burial:  Hickory  Point 
Cemetery. 

Gerig,  Mary  Kay  Ramseyer, 
71,  Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Oct.  1, 
1923,  Smithville,  Ohio,  to 
Alvin  and  Mary  Ellen  Schrock 
Ramseyer.  Died:  Jan.  21, 
1995,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Virgil  M. 
Gerig;  children:  Christine 
Thoegersen,  Elinor,  Beth  B. 
Bontrager,  David,  Richard; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Alvin 
and  Arden  Ramseyer,  Edna 
Kaufman,  Erma  Johnson,  Es- 
ther Miller,  Frances  Gundy, 
Phyllis  Miller;  10  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  Jan.  26,  Col- 
lege Mennonite  Church,  by 
James  Waltner.  Burial:  Vio- 
lett  Cemetery. 

King,  Irene  Elizabeth  Smuck- 
er,  83,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 
Born:  Dec.  2, 1911,  West  Liber- 
ty, Ohio,  to  Christian  and  Ida 
Belle  Yoder  Smucker.  Died: 
March  11,  1995,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  of  heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Kingsley  D., 
Nolan,  Nathaniel  R.;  sisters: 
Christina  and  Isabel  Smucker; 
8  grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Forest  E.  King  (husband). 
Funeral  and  burial:  March  14, 
Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Larry  Augsburger  and  J. 
Wesley  Yoder. 

Martin,  Celeste  Marie  East- 
ern, 33,  Ephrata,  Pa.  Born: 
Dec.  21,  1961,  to  Paul  and 
Elva  Wright  Easton.  Died: 
Feb.  9,  1995,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  of 
a  heart  attack.  Survivors — 
husband:  Sheldon  Martin; 
sons:  Brian  J.,  Kevin  P.;  sis- 
ter: Rebecca  M.  Wehr.  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Feb.  13, 
Ridgeview  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Robert  L.  Petersheim. 

Miller,  Vernon  G.,  92,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Born:  May  2,  1902,  White 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  to  G.  Monroe 
and  Anna  Miller.  Died:  March 
24,  1995,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Mary  Brad- 
ley, Carol  Tice,  Shirley  Hamil- 
ton, Betty  Gruber,  George  S., 
Lester,  James  A.,  Jesse  R.;  sis- 
ter: Ruth  Kauffman;  41  grand- 
children, 55  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Rosa 
Ann  Metzler  Miller  (wife).  Fu- 
neral: March  27,  Prairie 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Dorsa  J.  Mishler,  Russell  Kra- 
bill,  Harry  Gascho,  and 
Harold  Yoder.  Burial:  Grace 
Lawn  Cemetery. 

Monk,  Emma  V.  Egli,  73,  Eu 
reka,  111.  Born:  Feb.  5,  1922, 
Shelbyville,  111.,  to  Reuben 
and  Matilda  Eigsti  Egli.  Died: 


March  15,  1995,  Eureka,  III. 
Survivors — children:  Kevin, 
Dan,  Kim,  Nancy  Bridgwater; 
brothers  and  sister:  Chris, 
Glen,  Ben  and,  John  Egli,  and 
Jeanette  Viets;  7  grandchil- 
dren, 2  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Neal  J.  Monk 
(husband).  Funeral:  March 
18,  Metamora  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Robert  E.  Nolt. 
Burial:  Roanoke  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Nafziger,  Frank  R.,  92,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio.  Born:  Sept.  3, 
1902,  Holden,  Mo.,  to  Daniel 
and  Barbara  Rich  Nafziger. 
Died:  March  23,  1995, 
Wauseon,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
wife:  Mabel  Egli  Nafziger; 
daughter:  Virginia  Doehr- 
mann;  sisters:  Christina 
Crenshaw,  Ann  Yoder;  3 
grandchildren,  6  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Kathryn  Sommers  Nafziger 
(first  wife).  Funeral:  March 
27,  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Ellis  Croyle  and  Dee 
Swartz.  Burial:  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Shenk,  Anna  M.  Keener,  86, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  Born:  July  30, 
1908,  Lampeter,  Pa.,  to  Harry 
M.  and  Emma  K.  Kreider 
Keener.  Died:  March  23,  1995, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  of  congestive 
heart  failure.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Elma  M.  Delp,  Paul  L.; 
brothers  and  sister:  John, 
Lester,  and  Elizabeth  Keener; 
6  grandchildren,  14  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Amos  M.  Shenk  (hus- 
band), stillborn  infant  daugh- 
ter, and  Clyde  (son).  Funeral 
and  burial:  March  27,  River 
Corner  Mennonite  Church,  by 
David  Thomas,  Lester  Den- 
linger,  and  Glenn  Shenk. 

Sommers,  Chancey  A.,  74, 
Canton,  Ohio.  Born:  May  10, 
1920,  Midland,  Mich.,  to 
David  and  Eldora  Schloneger 
Sommers.  Died:  March  25, 
1995,  Canton,  Ohio,  of  a 
stroke.  Survivors — brothers 
and  sister:  Lloyd,  William, 
Buelah.  Funeral:  March  29, 
Karlo  &  Sons  Funeral  Home, 
by  Dan  Graber.  Burial:  Beech 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Steiner,  Stephen  "Paul,"  20, 
Dalton,  Ohio.  Born:  Dec.  23, 
1974,  Guatemala  City,  Guate- 
mala, to  Carlos  Emilio  and 
Elizabeth  Santos  Moscoso  and 
adopted  in  1986  by  Stephen 
and  Beverly  Steiner.  Died: 
March  16,  1995,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  of  lupus.  Survivors — 
brothers  and  sister:  Clyde, 
Eric,  Landon,  Lydell,  Maria. 
Congregational  membership: 
Chestnut  Ridge  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  and  burial: 
March  20,  Kidron  Mennonite 


Church,  by  Glenn  Steiner 
Hon  Willia  m  s ,  y  n  rl  1 1  uberl 
Brown. 

Wenger,  Daryl,  70,  Go  h<  n 
Ind.  Born:  Jan.  16,  L925, 
South  English,  Iowa,  to  Chirk 
and  Mamie  Cook  Wenger. 
Died:  Feb.  17,  1995,  Naples. 
Fla.  Survivors — wife:  Peggy 
Hann  Wenger;  children:  Kay 
Creasey,  Janice,  Marcia  Ertel; 
brothers:  Paul,  Dale;  5  grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Alice  Sutter  Wenger  (first 
wife).  Funeral:  Feb.  22,  Col- 
lege Mennonite  Church,  by 
James  Waltner  and  Rachel 
Fisher.  Burial:  Elkhart 
Prairie  Cemetery. 

Wenger,  John  C,  84,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Born:  Dec.  25,  1910, 
Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  to  Aaron 
and  Martha  Rock  Wenger. 
Died:  March  26,  1995,  Go- 
shen, Ind.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Daniel  Martin,  John 
Paul,  Mary  Lois  Weaver,  Eliz- 
abeth Anne;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Warren,  Herbert,  Ruth 
Rosenberger,  Thelma  Harley; 
11  grandchildren,  2  great- 
grandchildren, 3  stepgrand- 
children.  Predeceased  by: 
Ruth  Detweiler  Wenger 
(wife).  Funeral:  April  2,  North 
Goshen  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Art  Smoker,  Russell  Kra- 
bill,  and  Paul  Mininger.  Bur- 
ial: Yellow  Creek  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

He  served  as  minister  for  51 
years  and  bishop  for  44  years. 
He  also  taught  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege and  Associated  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminary.  He 
was  author  of  numerous  arti- 
cles and  books,  including 
What  Mennonites  Believe.  He 
also  served  on  the  translation 
committee  for  the  New  Inter- 
national Version  of  the  Bible. 

Whitlock,  Ellen  A.  Klopfen- 
stein  Aschliman,  82,  Stryk- 
er,  Ohio.  Born:  March  20, 
1912,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  to 
Aaron  and  Jemima  Aeschli- 
man  Klopfenstein.  Died: 
March  8,  1995,  Stryker,  Ohio. 
Survivors — husband:  Ray- 
mond Whitlock;  daughter: 
Carol  Burdick;  stepchildren: 
Joan  Bouman,  Elaine  Jag- 
gers,  Ruth  Ann  Hammond, 
Norman,  David,  Marlin,  Stan- 
ley, Richard,  Merrill,  and 
Neal  Whitlock;  brother  and 
sisters:  Arthur  and  Doris 
Klopfenstein,  Mabel  Stuckey, 
Frances  Beck;  33  grandchil- 
dren, 13  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Raymond 
Aschliman  (first  husband) 
and  three  infant  children.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  March  11, 
Lockport  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Walter  Stuckey  and  Allen 
Rutter. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


What  makes  a  Mennonite  unique^ 


Who  of  us,  when  we're  talked  about,  doesn't 
sit  up  and  take  notice?  I  find  myself  doing  the 
same  when  I  hear  someone  talk  about  Menno- 
nites. 

So  I  was  all  ears  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  at  Go- 
shen (Ind.)  College  at  a  conference  on  church- 
college  relations  (see  story  in  the  April  4  Gospel 
Herald).  It  happened  when  an  "outsider"  began 
talking  about  what  makes  Mennonites  unique 
among  Christians. 

The  comments  came  from  Richard  T.  Hughes, 
professor  of  history  at  Pepperdine  University  in 
Malibu,  Calif.  Hughes  directs  a  project  studying 
what  factors  keep  a  church  college  related  to  its 
constituency. 

Mennonites  have  something  important  to 
contribute  to  higher  education,  Hughes  said  at 
the  end  of  the  conference.  "You  have  what's 
missing  in  so  much  of  Christian  endeavor  to- 
day— a  vision  of  Jesus.  That's  what  makes 
Mennonites  unique." 

A  unique  vision  of  Jesus?  That's  not  what's 
usually  articulated  when  people  talk  about 
Mennonites.  We're  more  likely  to  be  described 
as  a  people  of  peace,  ones  who  stress  disciple- 
ship,  maybe  even  live  simply.  Occasionally  we 
are  even  described  as  people  who  seek  to  follow 
the  Bible  seriously  in  our  daily  lives. 

But  never  before  have  I  heard  all  that  summed 
up  as  a  vision  of  Jesus.  A  vision  that  both  the 
educational  world  and  the  more  general  culture 
needs  to  learn  from  us. 

What  should  we  do  with  this  summary?  What 
we  often  do  is  discount  such  comments:  If  only 
he  knew  what  we  were  really  like!  Wait  until  he 
gets  to  know  us  better!  But  Hughes  says  he  has 
known  Mennonites  for  25  years.  And  he  still 
believes  we  have  a  vision  of  Jesus  that  sets  us 
apart  from  the  rest  of  Christendom — and  the 
world. 

I  choose  to  take  that  as  an  affirmation.  For 
me  it's  a  quiet  declaration  from  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  we  as  a  church  are  following  God — and 
that  the  way  we  follow  makes  a  difference.  Of 
course,  we  fall  short.  But  even  in  our  shortcom- 
ings, a  vision  of  Jesus  still  comes  through  to 
those  who  look  on. 

We  who  are  "insiders"  would  do  well  to  also 
concentrate  on  this  vision  when  we  talk  about 


ourselves.  These  days  we're  prone  to  center 
more  on  our  plurality,  our  diversity,  and  our 
disagreements.  Our  conversations  tend  to  be 
laced  with  what  we're  losing  as  a  denomination 
or  the  changes  we're  having  to  make. 

But  if  those  who  look  on  see  a  vision  of 
Jesus  rather  than  diversity  when  they  look  at 
us,  we  would  do  well  to  focus  here  too.  And  ask 
ourselves  questions:  What  exactly  is  our  vision 
of  Jesus?  What  does  it  mean?  How  does  it  affect 
our  daily  lives  as  disciples? 

Can  we  learn  to  talk  as  passionately  about 
our  Jesus  as  we  do  about  our  plurality?  When 
we  do,  we  ourselves  may  come  to  see  a  vision  of 
Jesus  as  what  it  means  to  be  unique  as  Menno- 
nites.— jlp 

An  SOS  at  Easter 

Much  as  I  don't  want  to  be,  I  am  one  of  those 
stereotypical  males  who  has  trouble  remember- 
ing important  dates.  Without  my  wife  Emily's 
help,  birthdays  and  anniversaries  would  pass 
me  by.  I  even  have  difficulty  organizing  my  life 
around  celebrations  like  Christmas  and  Easter. 

So  it  should  have  been  no  surprise  to  me 
when  I  discovered  in  the  middle  of  February 
that  I  had  almost  no  Easter  material  for  Gospel 
Herald  this  year.  Hurriedly  I  sent  out  an  SOS 
to  22  writers.  "Have  something  lying  around 
that,  with  a  bit  of  polish,  would  make  an  arti- 
cle?" I  asked.  "Do  you  have  an  idea  percolating 
you've  been  wanting  to  write?" 

The  response  almost  overwhelmed  me.  To  use 
what  I  got,  all  the  feature  articles  in  this  pub- 
lication during  April  are  about  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  And  about  how  these  im- 
portant events  affect  our  lives  as  Christians. 

Equally  awesome  to  me  has  been  the  tone  of 
the  material  I  received.  The  writers — many  of 
them  pastors  and  church  leaders — speak  with 
joy  and  hope.  They  show  they  have  dealt  with 
their  fears  of  death.  They  have  a  vision  of  a 
glorious  future  as  disciples  of  the  risen  Lord. 

Editing  this  material  has  enriched  my  spiri- 
tual life.  Getting  it  in  the  first  place  has  been  a 
gift  for  me  as  editor — almost  like  Christmas. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  it's  Easter.  Even  better 
than  Christmas. — jlp 
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The  significance  of  the  resurrection,  as  Matthew  por- 
trays it,  is  that  the  risen  Jesus  once  again  goes  before 
his  disciples  and  calls  them  to  follow  him  in  the 
worldwide  mission  of  making  disciples  of  all  nations. 
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Of  terror  and  transformation: 

Resurrection  truth 
according  to  Matthew 

Here  is  a  story  of  surprising  reversals 
and  delicious  ironies,  of  paralysis  and 
empowerment.  Matthew's  narrative  is  a 
challenge  to  the  status  quo  and  to  the 
powers  that  be  in  all  times  and  places. 


Spanish  churches  open  hospice 
for  terminally  ill  AIDS  patients 
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The  most  basic  observations  are  sometimes 
the  most  surprising.  Popular  thought  to 
the  contrary,  Matthew  28:1-10  is  no 
resurrection  story. 

Nowhere,  neither  within  these  verses,  nor 
elsewhere  within  the  larger  sequence  to  which 
they  belong  (27:55—28:20),  does  Matthew  re- 
count the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  That  event  lies 
hidden  behind  a  veil  of  silence  and  mystery— a 
silence  which  Matthew  makes  no  attempt  to 
penetrate. 

Significantly,  the  only  references  within 
Matthew's  Gospel  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
point  either  to  a  future  event  in  which  Jesus 
"will  be  raised"  (16:21;  17:23;  20:19;  26:32)  or  to 
a  past  event  in  which  Jesus  "has  been  raised" 
(28:6-7).  Matthew's  reticence  to  tell  this  story  is 
an  implicit  confession  that  the  unprecedented 
act  by  which  God  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead  is 
neither  susceptible  to  human  analysis,  nor  re- 
ducible to  human  language. 

Not  so,  however,  with  what  takes  place  after 
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Those  who  were  impotent  in  the  face  of 
Jesus'  crucifixion  now  find  themselves 
empowered  not  only  to  receive  the  good 
news  but  also  to  encounter  the  risen  Jesus. 


the  resurrection.  Here  Matthew  works  in  vivid 
color  and  minute  detail.  It  is  the  human  di- 
mension which  lies  at  the  heart  of  Matthew's 
concern — the  revelation  of  Jesus'  resurrection 
to  human  beings,  and  the  impact  of  Jesus' 
resurrection  on  human  lives.  This  is  what 
drives  Matthew's  narrative. 

One  thing  is  certain.  As  Matthew  sees  it,  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  shatters  for  all  time  and 
for  all  people  the  possibility  of  return  to 
"business  as  usual."  Here  is  a  story  of  surpris- 
ing reversals  and  delicious  ironies,  of  paralysis 
and  empowerment,  of  terror  and  transforma- 
tion. Matthew's  narrative  presents  a  stunning 
challenge  to  the  status  quo  and  to  the  powers 
that  be  in  all  times  and  places. 

The  primary  irony  of  Matthew's  narrative 
contrasts  human  initiative  with  divine 
response.  It  fundamentally  rewrites  the 
definition  of  power.  On  the  one  hand,  Matthew 
points  repeatedly  to  the  accomplishment  of  Je- 
sus' opponents,  the  religious  establishment  in 
Jerusalem:  they  have  succeeded,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Roman  governor,  in  bringing 
about  the  death  of  Jesus. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  this  fact.  The 
Jesus  whom  the  women  seek  is  the  "Jesus  who 
has  been  crucified."  Jesus  has  been  numbered 
among  "the  dead,"  and  his  body  has  been 
reduced  to  a  lifeless  object  which  can  be 
requested,  handled,  and  "laid  [down]"  at  will. 
Jesus  has  been  buried  in  a  tomb  closed  off  by 
means  of  a  large  stone.  A  guard  has  been 
posted  to  "secure"  the  tomb  from  desperate 
disciples  (27:64-66)  and  to  ensure  that  the 
stone  remains  sealed. 

It  would  appear  that  Jesus'  opponents  pos- 
sess power  of  impressive  proportions,  ultimate- 
ly the  power  over  life  and  death.  But  appear- 
ances are  deceptive.  What  Matthew  gives  with 
one  hand  he  takes  back  with  the  other.  Even  as 
he  portrays  the  apparent  power  of  Jesus' 
opponents,  he  is  at  work  subverting  his  own 
portrait  and  revealing  the  utter  powerlessness 
of  human  initiative  in  the  face  of  divine  re- 
sponse. 

That  the  "great  earthshaking  event"  of  28:2 
is  the  action  of  God  stands  beyond  all  question. 
Not  only  is  this  action  carried  out  by  "the  angel 
of  the  Lord"  who  has  "descended  from  heaven," 
but  the  angel's  "lightning"  appearance  and 
"white  as  snow"  clothing  also  confirm  the 
divine  origins  of  this  event. 

Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  this  great 
earthshaking  event  counteracts  all  the  security 


precautions  taken  by  Jesus'  opponents  (27:66). 
The  first  casualty  in  this  regard  is  the  stone  at 
the  door  of  the  tomb,  a  stone  rolled  into  place 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  sealed  by  the 
Jewish  authorities.  The  angel's  first  action  at 
the  tomb  is  to  "roll  back  the  stone  and  sit  on  it" 
(28:2),  thus  breaking  the  seal  and  comman- 
deering the  stone  itself. 

Next  to  be  disarmed  are  the  Roman  soldiers 
stationed  at  the  tomb  to  guard  it  against  ma- 
rauding disciples.  The  very  appearance  of  the 
angel  is  so  terrifying  that  the  entire  guard  "is 
shaken  and  falls  into  a  dead  faint"  (28:4). 

All  security  systems  have  now  been  deacti- 
vated— the  tomb  stands  open  to  view,  com- 
pletely unguarded.  Human  initiative  has  been 
overpowered  by  divine  response. 

But  the  crucial  significance  of  the  great 
earthshaking  event  lies  neither  in  the  extra- 
ordinary arrival  of  the  angel  to  open  the  tomb, 
nor  in  the  spectacular  appearance  of  the  angel 
which  disarms  the  Roman  guard.  Rather,  this 
great  earthshaking  event  serves  merely  to 
reveal  to  human  beings  the  even  greater  earth- 
shaking  event  which  God  has  already  enacted: 
Jesus  has  been  raised  from  the  dead  (28:6). 

The  Jesus  who  has  been  crucified  is  no  longer 
in  the  tomb  where  he  was  laid,  but  he  is  alive, 
active,  and  on  his  way  to  Galilee  (28:7,  9-10). 
Through  the  act  of  God  death  has  been  trans- 
formed into  life,  and  human  power  has  been  re- 
duced to  powerlessness. 

The  secondary  irony  of  Matthew's 
narrative  concerns  the  human  characters 
and  their  respective  roles.  The  major 
players  here  are  Mary  Magdalene  and  "the 
other  Mary,"  while  minor  roles  in  the  scene  are 
played  onstage  by  those  guarding  the  tomb  and 
offstage  by  Jesus'  disciples.  The  significance  of 
this  circumstance  is  hardly  minor. 

To  begin,  the  women  who  now  occupy  center 
stage  belong  to  a  character  group  introduced 
into  the  story  only  a  few  verses  earlier  (27:55- 
56).  Here  Matthew  informs  the  reader  of  "many 
women  .  .  .  who  had  followed  Jesus  from 
Galilee,  serving  him."  One  member  of  this 
group,  "the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,"  has 
indeed  surfaced  in  a  previous  account  (20:20- 
28).  But  nowhere  has  Matthew  previously 
acknowledged  the  presence  of  "many  women"  in 
Jesus'  entourage.  Within  Matthew's  narrative 
these  women  have  until  now  been  nameless 
and  faceless,  an  invisible  support  team 
following  Jesus  faithfully  but  serving  him 
without  recognition. 
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Nor  is  this  their  only  apparent  handicap. 
When  the  women  first  show  up  on  the  scene, 
whether  as  a  group  (27:55-56)  or  by  twos 
(27:61),  it  is  evident  that  they  are  powerless  to 
affect  the  course  of  events.  They  can  only  ob- 
serve from  a  distance  as  Jesus  hangs  dying  and 
"sit  across  from  the  tomb"  while  Jesus  is  being 
buried.  In  the  face  of  Jesus'  crucifixion,  these 
women  are  clearly  as  impotent  as  they  had 
once  been  invisible. 

But  now  the  tables  have  turned.  When  the 
women  return  after  the  Sabbath  to  "look  at  the 
tomb"  where  Jesus'  body  has  been  laid  (28:1), 
everything  has  changed.  In  contrast  to  their 
previous  invisibility,  the  women  are  now  the 
primary  characters.  In  place  of  their  previous 

The  primary  irony  of  Mat- 
thew's narrative  contrasts 
human  initiative  with  divine 
responses  and  fundamentally 
rewrites  the  definition  of  power. 

impotence,  they  now  become  powerful  players 
in  the  concluding  act  of  Matthew's  narrative, 
characters  whose  actions  are  crucial  to  the 
outworking  of  the  plot  itself. 

The  significance  of  the  women  to  this  scene 
lies,  on  the  one  hand,  in  their  amazing  open- 
ness to  the  resurrection  messenger  and  his 
resurrection  message  (28:2-7).  In  spite  of  their 
fears,  these  women  have  "eyes  to  see"  and  "ears 
to  hear"  the  unimaginable  truth  of  Jesus'  res- 
urrection— that  truth  evidenced  by  an  empty 
tomb  on  the  one  hand  and  an  encounter  with 
the  risen  Jesus  on  the  other.  Those  who  were 
impotent  in  the  face  of  Jesus'  crucifixion  now 
find  themselves  empowered,  not  only  to  receive 
the  news  of  Jesus'  resurrection,  but,  even  more 
importantly,  to  encounter  the  risen  Jesus. 

The  guards  at  the  tomb,  by  stark  contrast, 
are  so  paralyzed  with  fear  and  so  shaken  by  the 
commanding  presence  of  the  angel  that  they 
"fall  into  a  dead  faint"  (28:2-4).  The  irony  here 
is  especially  biting.  Not  only  do  the  powerful 
forfeit  that  power  in  the  face  of  God's 
resurrection  initiative;  but  the  living  take  on 
the  very  characteristics  of  that  dead  body 
which  they  had  imagined  themselves  to  be 
guarding.  Those  appointed  to  prevent  resur- 
rection fraud  prove  themselves  incapable  of 
dealing  with  resurrection  truth. 


But  there  is  yet  more  to  this  scene  than  the 
announcement  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus.  In  fact,  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  is  not  in  itself  the  climax 
toward  which  the  story  drives.  Rather,  the 
ultimate  significance  of  Jesus'  resurrection,  as 
Matthew  portrays  it,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
risen  Jesus  once  again  "goes  before"  his  disci- 
ples and  calls  them  to  follow  him  (28:7,  10). 

This  message  is  clearly  an  urgent  one.  In 
fact  there  is  such  urgency  here  that  the 
risen  Jesus  repeats  virtually  verbatim 
the  message  already  conveyed  to  the  women  by 
the  angel  of  the  Lord.  The  urgency  of  this 
message  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  disciples  have 
long  since  fled  the  scene  in  disarray  and 
despair  (26:56,  75)  and  are  nowhere  in  sight. 
Accordingly,  if  Jesus'  message  is  to  reach  the 
disciples,  it  will  have  to  be  the  women  who 
deliver  it. 

And  this  is  the  final  irony.  Mary  Magdalene 
and  "the  other  Mary"  have  now  become  the 
crucial  link  between  the  risen  Jesus  and  his 
fearful  and  faltering  "brothers"  (28:10).  No  less 
is  at  stake  than  the  ongoing  and  worldwide 
mission  to  "make  disciples  of  all  the  nations" 
(28:19-20).  This  mission  is  the  climax  toward 
which  Matthew's  entire  narrative  drives  for- 
ward. And  this  mission — "to  all  the  nations" 
and  "until  the  very  consummation  of  the  age" 
(28:19-20)— rests  on  the  faithfulness  of  two 
women  once  invisible  within  Matthew's  story, 
two  women  and  once  powerless  to  influence  its 
events. 

Such,  Matthew  tells  us,  is  the  impact  of 
Jesus'  resurrection. 

Dorothy  Jean  Weaver  is  associate  professor  of 
New  Testament  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Semi- 
nary, Harrisonburg,  Va.  She  is  a  member  of 
Community  Mennonite  Church  and  serves  on 
the  Faith  and  Life  Commission  of  Virginia 
Mennonite  Conference. 
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"God  exalted  him  at  his  right 
hand  as  Leader  and  Savior  that 
he  might  give  .  .  .  forgiveness  of 
sins.  We  are  witnesses  to  these 
things,  and  so  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
whom  God  has  given  to  those 
who  obey  him.  "—Acts  5:31-32 
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READERS  SAY 


After  reading  two  negative  reac- 
tions to  The  Top  10  Un- 
acknowledged Reasons  Why 
Mennonites  Don't  Join  the  Army 

(March  7),  I  want  to  offer  a  supportive 
point  of  view.  Unlike  the  person(s)  who 
would  not  even  allow  his  or  her  name 
to  be  attached  to  the  criticism  ("Read- 
ers Say,"  April  4),  I  found  the  piece 
both  humorous  and  clever. 

And  yes,  it  does  have  a  place  in  a 
Mennonite  publication.  We  Mennos 
take  ourselves  way  too  seriously  most 
of  the  time.  Good  humor  is  in  tremen- 
dously scarce  supply  among  us,  especi- 
ally within  our  publications.  Kudos  to 
whoever  it  was  who  dreamed  up  that 
"top  ten  list"  and  moved  it  through  to 
publication.  Gospel  Herald  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  decision  to  publish 
that  piece.  I  look  forward  to  occasional 
fits  of  lightheartedness  in  future  is- 
sues. 

Steven  L.  Mullet 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

I am  upset  by  John  D.  Roth's  ap- 
proach to  homosexuality  in  Chris- 
tian Peacemaking  in  the  Cul- 
ture Wars  (March  28).  His  openness  to 
diversity  would  seem  to  have  no  boun- 
daries, only  cautious  acceptance  of 
questionable  practices. 

Roth  wrote:  "I  have  several  homo- 
sexual friends  who  are  deeply  commit- 
ted Christians,  who  badly  want  to  be 
part  of  the  church.  ...  I  have  been  able 
to  openly  express  my  reservations  and 
concerns  with  these  friends,  but  I  am 
not  ready  to  force  them  out  of  the 
church." 

How  does  a  "deeply  committed 
Christian"  understand  1  Cor.  6:9-10: 
"Do  you  not  know  that  the  unrighteous 
will  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God? 
Do  not  be  deceived,  neither  fornicators, 
nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor 
homosexuals,  nor  sodomites,  nor 
thieves,  nor  the  greedy,  nor  drunkards, 
nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners  will 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God"? 

I  find  Roth's  understanding  of  a 
deeply  committed  Christian  as  mud- 
dying the  waters  of  purity.  Sin  and 
Christ  cannot  dwell  in  the  same  heart. 

Does  this  acceptance  of  diversity  in 
the  Christian  church  reflect  the  pres- 
ent secular  society's  tolerance  of  devi- 
ant behavior?  And  this  in  place  of  the 
apostle  Paul's  teachings,  which  were 
inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  about  what  I 


sometimes  read  in  the  Gospel  Herald. 
Until  this  one,  recent  articles  on  the 
above  subject  were  more  acceptable. 

Lee  H.  Kanagy 

Belleville,  Pa. 

I cried — literally  cried  hot,  wet  tears 
— when  I  read  the  editorial,  MC 
Membership  List  Declines  by 
9,770  (April  4),  as  I  sensed  the  pain  we 
in  the  Conservative  Conference  caused 
by  the  action  we  took  recently. 

The  editor  has  the  facts  right.  We 
never  actually  "belonged"  to  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  either  under  the  old 
General  Conference  organization  or 
under  the  newer  Mennonite  General 
Assembly.  We  have  been  repeatedly 
invited  to,  and  we  have  repeatedly 
considered  closer  ties. 

It  is  also  true  that  our  listing  in  the 
Mennonite  Yearbook  as  one  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church's  district  conferences, 
when  we  were  not,  caused  misunder- 
standings. Hopefully  the  new  listing 
will  help  convey  who  we  are — and  have 
always  been. 

But  there  is  so  much  more  involved 
in  this,  which  causes  gut-wrenching 
pain  to  many  in  the  Conservative  Con- 
ference and  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 

As  a  graduate  of  a  Mennonite  col- 
lege, I  owe  so  much  to  those  who  men- 
tored  me  through  the  struggles  I  had 
then.  My  absolute  confidence  in  the 
Scriptures — as  I  saw  it  modeled  and 
taught  in  every  class  as  well  as  in 
required  chapel  attendance — has  been 
an  anchor  for  me  through  decades  of 
pastoring  and  public  school  teaching. 
In  many,  many  ways  I  personally,  the 
congregation  I  pastor,  and  my  confer- 
ence have  received  untold  benefits  in 
our  relationships  with  the  larger  Men- 
nonite Church. 

However,  we  have  sensed  an  eroding 
of  the  theological  base  in  many  areas  of 
Mennonite  Church  leadership.  This 
has  caused  painful  rifts  across  the 
church  as  individuals  and  congrega- 
tions needed  to  choose  between  what 
they  believed  and  what  they  heard, 
read,  and  found  in  churchwide  settings 
and  in  publications. 

To  support  an  action  of  our  confer- 
ence that  would  be  interpreted  as  "dis- 
tancing" was  to  me  not  only  very  pain- 
ful but  also  very  necessary.  But  oh  how 
I  hope  we  can  truly  continue  to  relate 
on  a  genuinely  fraternal  basis.  All  of  us 
have  enough  problems  and  shortcom- 
ings of  our  own  that  we  need  each 
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READERS  SAY 


other  as  followers  of  Jesus  within  the 
congregation,  the  conference,  the  de- 
nomination, and  the  worldwide  body  of 
Christ — regardless  of  our  labels  and 
listings  in  yearbooks! 

May  that  great  day  come  very  soon 
when  we  will  all  be  one  in  Jesus  Christ, 
not  only  in  the  Mennonite  Church,  but 
as  his  lovely  bride,  regardless  of  color, 
nationality,  or  cultural  background. 
Then  Jesus  will  truly  be  our  Lord. 

Elmer  H.  Maust 

Accident,  Md. 

I read  with  interest  your  editorial, 
MC  Membership  List  Declines  by 
9,770  (April  4).  That's  because  I  am 
one  of  those  9,770  and  because  I  find 
myself  the  pastor  of  the  church  in 
which  you  "learned  about  God's  love, 
confessed  Jesus  Christ  as  [your] 
Savior,  and  [were]  baptized  into  the 
Mennonite  church." 

I  especially  appreciated  your  admis- 
sion of  "a  sense  of  loss,  of  pain."  This 
seems  to  come  from  the  feeling  that 
you  and  the  people  of  your  roots  "have 
moved  away  from  rather  than  toward 
each  other." 

I  agree.  I  feel  the  same  way.  Even 
though  a  change  in  the  location  of  the 
listing  of  my  conference  in  the  Menno- 
nite Yearbook  is  more  symbolic  than 
substantive,  it  is  nonetheless  signifi- 
cant. 

I  also  like  your  challenge  to  other 
MCers  to  "hear  the  voices  of  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters  from  this  conference." 
But  what  do  you  want  to  hear  us  say? 

In  1991,  we  adopted  the  "Conserva- 
tive Mennonite  Statement  of  Theology" 
in  which  we  expressed  our  understand- 
ing of  the  core  doctrines  of  the  faith. 
When  I  studied  the  proposed  "Confes- 
sion of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Perspec- 
tive," I  did  not  find  those  core  doctrines 
being  affirmed  in  a  clear,  direct  way 
that  resonates  with  other  previous 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  confessions. 
Can  we  talk  about  this? 

Is  this  the  way  in  which  you  and  the 
people  of  your  roots  "have  moved  away 
from  rather  than  toward  each  other"? 
How  does  the  Mennonite  Church  un- 
derstand the  central  doctrines  of  the 
faith?  I  have  yet  to  read  a  review  or 
critique  of  the  "Conservative  Menno- 
nite Statement  of  Theology"  from 
someone  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Can  we  talk  about  that? 

In  my  opinion  the  expression  of  our 
theological  understandings  in  1991 


was  much  more  significant  and  sub- 
stantive than  the  more  recent  change 
of  listing  in  the  Mennonite  Yearbook. 
When  can  we  talk  about  those  historic 
yet  extremely  core  doctrines? 

J.  Max  Zook 

Belleville,  Pa. 

From  Kent  Kauffman's  letter 
(April  4),  I  take  it  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  changing  permanently 
the  orientation  of  gays  and  lesbians.  If 
this  were  true,  I  would  also  have  to 
conclude  that  there  is  no  hope  for  those 
oriented  to  stealing,  drunkenness, 
adultery,  hatred,  or  any  other  sin. 

Is  there  really  no  deliverance?  Did 
Jesus  die  in  vain?  Is  he  unable  to  save 
his  people  from  their  sins,  as  the  angel 
told  Joseph  he  would  do  (Matt.  1:21)? 
Was  John  in  error  when  he  wrote,  "If 
we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and 
just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness" 
(1  John  1:9)? 

Do  we  no  longer  consider  the  Bible 
to  have  any  authority  on  issues  of  mo- 
rality? If  this  is  true  (and  I  fear  for 
some  it  is),  it  is  indeed  a  sad  day.  We 
have  sown  the  wind  and  reaped  a 
tornado. 

We  do  not  need  study  committees  to 
explain  away  what  the  Bible  is  clear 
on.  There  are  still  absolute  standards 
of  truth  in  our  day  that  we  cannot 
ignore  without  reaping  very  undesir- 
able consequences. 

Elmer  Beachy 

Salisbury,  Pa. 

I have  had  four  great  Mennonite 
teachers:  John  R.  Mumaw,  Harold 
S.  Bender,  Paul  Erb,  and  J.  C. 
Wenger.  With  J.  C.  Wenger's  death, 
they  have  all  passed  on.  But  in  terms 
of  letters,  memories,  and  journal 
entries,  they  still  live  with  me. 

J.  C.was  a  teacher,  scholar,  master 


Pontius'  Puddle 


ol  "Mennonitica,"  author,  pastor, 
churchman,  and  translator.  Hut 
beyond  all  these  things,  he  was  a 
sweet-spirited  follower  of -Jesus.  I  If; 
was  a  mentor  and  a  friend. 

At  his  memorial  service  at  the  North 
Goshen  Mennonite  Church  on  April  2, 
I  was  especially  moved  by  the  tribute 
of  one  of  his  sons,  John  Paul.  He  said: 
"A  few  of  us  had  the  opportunity  to 
live  with  Dad  in  a  very  close  way.  If  I 
had  never  had  the  opportunity  to  have 
the  written  Word  of  God,  I  still  would 
have  known  what  all  it  said,  what 
Jesus  was  calling  for,  what  it  meant  to 
walk  with  Jesus,  and  who  Jesus  was — 
all  because  of  my  father." 

Good-bye,  J.  C— but  only  for  a  time. 
We  shall  meet  again  where  time  is 
past  and  the  life  with  God  is  forever. 
Stanley  Shenk 
Goshen,  Ind. 

T  need  to  clarify  a  point  in  my  news 
I  story,  'Must  We  Exclude  Sol- 
A-diers?'  Virginia  Mennonites 
Question  (April  4).  I  may  have  con- 
veyed the  impression  incorrectly  that 
including  military  personnel  in  Vir- 
ginia's Mennonite  churches  was  more 
a  question  in  predominately  African- 
American  congregations  than  in 
others. 

This  is  simply  not  the  case,  and  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  suggest  this. 
In  the  Tidewater  area  of  Virginia,  most 
Mennonite  churches  have  a  military- 
related  person  participating  to  some 
degree,  a  few  as  members.  Race  is  not 
the  issue  here. 

In  this  geographical  area,  one  out  of 
three  people  are  involved  with  the 
mililtary  or  the  military  complex. 
Mennonites  here  have  long  helped 
build  the  ships  and  support  the 
military  infrastructure. 

Steve  Fannin 

Newport  News,  Va. 
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From  the  empty  tomb  to  the  Emmaus  road: 

So  that  we  too  can  be  people 


It  was  not  until  two  disciples  shared  a 
meal  with  Jesus  on  the  Emmaus  road 
that  we  find  the  first  emotion  and  the 
first  true  comprehension  of  Easter. 

by  Larry  Augsburger 


According  to  Luke's  account  of  the  resur- 
rection, beings  dressed  in  lightning  ap- 
peared to  the  women  in  the  empty  tomb 
and  told  them  Jesus  had  risen.  The  women 
remembered  Jesus  had  said  something  about 
being  raised  again,  but  it  in  no  way  dawned  on 
them  that  he  was  actually  alive.  As  Luke  tells 
it,  they  appear  to  have  felt  little  urgency  to 
rush  back  to  the  disciples  with  the  news. 

When  they  did  tell  the  others  that  they  had 
found  the  tomb  empty  and  had  seen  beings  who 
said  Jesus  was  risen,  no  one  believed  them. 
Their  words  seemed  like  nonsense.  Peter  went 
to  see  the  abandoned  tomb  for  himself,  but  he 
left  quietly,  wondering  what  had  happened. 

Seeing  the  empty  tomb  sparked  no  realiza- 
tion of  the  wonder  of  resurrection  for  either  the 


women  or  Peter.  These  first  recipients  of  the 
good  news  of  resurrection  spent  most  of  the 
first  Easter  Sunday  in  glum  sadness,  not  at  all 
comprehending  the  message  of  the  lightning- 
dressed  beings. 

Sometime  in  the  afternoon,  two  believers 
headed  for  home  in  Emmaus,  clearly  unexcited 
about  the  news  of  the  empty  tomb.  As  they 
went,  they  met  a  man  who  walked  with  them 
and  told  them  things  from  the  Scriptures  about 
the  Messiah.  Although  they  didn't  understand 
all  he  said,  they  knew,  as  evening  drew  near, 
that  they  were  not  yet  ready  to  part  from  him. 
So  they  persuaded  him  to  stay  the  night.  They 
wanted  to  hear  more. 

When  the  meal  was  ready,  the  believers 
watched  with  astonishment  as  their  guest  took 
bread,  gave  thanks,  broke  it,  and  gave  some  to 
them.  In  this  act  they  knew  him.  This  was 
Jesus!  And  then  he  disappeared  from  their 
sight.  Looking  at  each  other,  they  exclaimed, 
"Were  not  our  hearts  burning  within  us  while 
he  talked  with  us  on  the  road  and  opened  the 
Scriptures  to  us?" 

Here  we  find  the  first  emotion  and  the 
first  true  comprehension  of  resurrection 
on  that  initial  Easter.  Here  is  the  first 
excitement.  Here  the  truth  first  breaks  in.  It 
happened  exactly  the  same  way  back  in  Jeru- 
salem. Only  when  Peter  had  seen  Jesus  for 
himself  did  he  grasp  that  Jesus  had  risen  from 
the  dead  and  was  alive. 

It  is  fascinating  to  observe  what  little  impact 
the  empty  tomb  made  on  the  disciples.  As  long 
as  they  knew  only  the  empty  tomb,  they  re- 
sponded with  polite  but  bewildered  incompre- 
hension. The  empty  tomb  contained  the  polite 
possibility  that  Jesus  was  alive,  but  it  was  only 
when  the  early  believers  encountered  the  risen 
Christ  that  understanding  blossomed  within 
them.  The  empty  tomb  aroused  the  intellect 
and  not  much  more.  Meeting  the  risen  Lord  set 
fire  to  the  heart. 

There  was  a  difference  between  empty  tomb 
Christianity  and  Emmaus  road  Christianity. 
And  there  still  is. 

Empty  tomb  Christianity  is  a  Christianity  of 
the  intellect.  It  knows  the  truth  and  is  orthodox 
in  every  way.  It  has  carefully  defined,  correct 
theology.  It  knows  everything  there  is  to  know 
about  the  faith.  But  it  doesn't  know  Jesus.  It 
has  no  passion,  nothing  to  make  it  live. 

Empty  tomb  Christianity  is  a  Christianity  of 
form.  It  makes  it  to  church  every  Sunday.  It 
knows  the  words  to  all  the  hymns.  It  knows 
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f  burning  hearts 


structure,  administration,  and  procedure.  But 
it  is  a  skeleton  of  dry  bones  devoid  of  the  breath 
of  a  risen  Lord. 

Empty  tomb  Christianity  is  a  Christianity  of 
Scriptures  barren  of  the  vibrant,  inner  recog- 
nition of  Jesus.  Empty  tomb  Christianity  uses 
Scriptures  as  proof  text,  read  politely  as  nice 
sounding,  archaic  truisms,  but  ignored  when  it 
comes  to  applying  them  in  life.  Such  readings 
are  wet  matches  incapable  of  igniting  a  heart. 

Paul  spoke  of  empty  tomb  Christianity  in  2 
Tim.  3:5  when  he  referred  to  people  who  have  a 
form  of  godliness  but  deny  its  power.  They 
know  the  tomb  is  empty,  but  they  haven't  en- 
countered the  risen  Lord.  Their  hearts  don't 
burn  within  them.  They  seem  bored  and  unex- 
cited  about  the  most  profound  news  in  the 
world. 

Emmaus  road  Christianity,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  Christianity  that  has  moved 
beyond  form  and  intellect  to  an  encounter 
with  the  living  Jesus.  It  is  a  Christianity  of  the 
burning  heart — a  Christianity  that  knows 
Jesus  Christ  is  alive  and  with  that  truth  hardly 
knows  how  to  contain  itself.  Emmaus  road 
Christianity  knows  Jesus  well,  walks  with  him, 
talks  with  him,  has  an  intimate  relationship 
with  him.  It  is  a  Christianity  that  longs  to  tell 
the  world  about  the  risen  Lord. 

This  concept  of  Christianity  is  a  beautiful 
picture,  but  it  isn't  often  realized.  Varieties  of 
cynics  have  said  Christianity  sounds  like  a  good 
idea — someone  should  try  it  sometime.  And 
many  earnest  people  have  tried.  But  empty 
tomb  Christianity  sneaks  up  on  them  so  easily. 

It  is  in  response  to  this  misleading  empty 
tomb  Christianity  that  Paul  twice  prays  for  the 
church  at  Ephesus.  I  believe  these  prayers  ap- 
ply equally  well  to  North  American  Christians 
as  they  celebrate  Easter  1995. 

Paul  prays  first  in  Eph.  1:17-20:  "I  keep  ask- 
ing that  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ .  .  . 
may  give  you  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  reve- 
lation, so  that  you  may  know  him  better.  I  pray 
also  that  the  eyes  of  your  heart  may  be  enlight- 
ened in  order  that  you  may  know  the  hope  to 
which  he  has  called  you,  the  riches  of  his  glori- 
ous inheritance  in  the  saints,  and  his  incom- 
parably great  power  for  us  who  believe.  That 
power  is  like  the  working  of  his  mighty  strength, 
which  he  exerted  in  Christ  when  he  raised  him 
from  the  dead  and  seated  him  at  his  right  hand 
in  the  heavenly  realms." 

Paul  desires  that  the  Ephesians  might  have  a 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation — not  so  that 


they  might  know  about  Christ  more  accurately 
in  the  intellect,  but  so  that  they  might  know 
him  better  in  relationship.  His  prayer  is  that 
they  might  experience  the  intimate  closeness 
and  the  burning  heart  of  the  meal  in  Emmaus. 
He  wants  them  to  move  beyond  gazing  in  in- 
comprehension at  the  empty  tomb  to  walking 
with  Jesus. 

Paul  prays  that  the  eyes  of  their  hearts  may 
be  enlightened  so  that  they  might  find  a  spiri- 
tual awareness  beyond  intellectual  understand- 
ing— an  awareness  that  will  create  faith  and 
life  and  excitement.  He  prays  for  this  enlight- 
enment so  that  the  Ephesians  may  know  the 
hope  to  which  God  has  called  them,  the  riches 
of  God's  glorious  inheritance,  and  God's  in- 
comparably great  power  for  those  who  believe. 

And  we  know  what  that  is.  It's  the  power  of 
resurrection.  It's  the  power  of  the  burning 
heart. 

In  his  second  prayer  (Eph.  3:14-19),  Paul 
says,  "For  this  reason  I  kneel  before  the  Fa- 
ther. ...  I  pray  that  out  of  his  glorious  riches  he 
may  strengthen  you  with  power  through  his 
Spirit  in  your  inner  being,  so  that  Christ  may 
dwell  in  your  hearts  through  faith.  And  I  pray 
that  you  .  .  .  may  have  power,  together  with  all 
the  saints,  to  grasp  how  wide  and  long  and  high 
and  deep  is  the  love  of  Christ,  and  to  know  this 
love  that  surpasses  knowledge — that  you  may 
be  filled  to  the  measure  of  all  the  fullness  of 
God." 

As  Paul  prays  that  God  will  strengthen  the 
Ephesians  in  their  inner  being,  he  is 
speaking  of  the  fuel  of  divine  presence 
which  turns  passionless  empty  tomb  Christian- 
ity into  a  blazing  fire  in  the  heart.  In  both  these 
prayers,  Paul  is  asking  that  the  Ephesians 
might  be  blessed  with  Emmaus  road  Christian- 
ity. He  would  ask  no  less  for  us  in  this  Easter 
season. 

As  we  celebrate  resurrection  this  year,  the 
challenge  we  have  is  to  lift  our  eyes  beyond  the 
early  morning  accounts  of  the  empty  tomb.  Yes, 
the  tomb  is  empty,  but  knowing  that  fact  alone 
is  not  enough  to  kindle  the  passion  of  Emmaus 
road  Christianity.  It  is  only  in  the  walking  with 
the  Lord  that  we  will  find  our  hearts  igniting  in 
us  so  that  we  too  can  be  people  of  burning 
hearts. 

Larry  Augsburger,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  is  pastor 
of  the  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church.  He  also 
serves  as  one  of  Gospel  Herald's  editorial  con- 
sultants. 
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ITEMS  &  COMMENTS 


Psychologists  meet. 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(EMU)— Some  60  people 
from  at  least  seven 
states  attended  the  10th 
annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Menno- 
nite  Psychologists  March 
17-18  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  University.  Com- 
paring notes  between 
sessions  are  (left  to 
right):  Marjorie  Naf- 
ziger,  Vicki  Normoyle, 
and  Heidi  Hershey,  all 
students  in  the  universi- 
ty's M.A.  in  counseling  program.  Ten  EMU  students  presented  their  senior  re- 
search papers  or  other  special  study  projects  during  the  meeting. 


Activists  recall  peaceful 
origins  of  Mother's  Day 

Did  you  know  Mother's  Day  was  ini- 
tially envisioned  as  a  campaign  by 
mothers  for  peace?  In  1870  peacework- 
er  and  poet  Julia  Ward  Howe  of  Boston, 
moved  by  the  suffering  caused  by  the 
U.S.  Civil  War  and  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War,  issued  a  "Mother's  Day 
Proclamation."  Her  call  to  arms  ex- 
horted mothers  to  resist  the  political 
and  industrial  machinations  that 
called  their  sons,  husbands,  and  broth- 
ers to  war. 

Some  contemporary  peace  groups  are 
attempting  to  recapture  the  peaceful 
intentions  of  earlier  Mother's  Days. 
Members  of  Stop  Project  ELF  are  plan- 
ning their  ninth  annual  Mother's  Day 
demonstration  at  the  Clam  Lake,  Wis., 
site  of  the  Navy's  Extremely  Low  Fre- 
quency Transmitter  site.  This  is  the  fa- 
cility that  would  function  as  the  "trig- 
ger," launching  nuclear  missiles  from 
the  U.S.  submarine  force. — Salt 

Mennonite  groups  consider 
evangelism  among  Rwandans 

Rwandans  are  expressing  interest  in 
Mennonite  faith,  reported  Pakisa 
Tshimika,  MBM/S  regional  secretary 
for  Africa,  at  the  March  30-April  1 
board  meetings  of  Mennonite  Brethren 
Missions/Services.  Various  Mennonite 
agencies  have  begun  to  consult  regard- 
ing potential  cooperative  church  plant- 
ing projects.  Africa  Inter-Mennonite 
Mission  met  last  month  and  will  con- 
vene a  consultation  in  Senegal  in  Sep- 
tember.— Gary  Hardaway,  MBM/S 
News  Service 

Not-so-hot  spot 

Among  the  usual  holiday  hot  spots 
listed  on  the  spine  of  Travel  Holiday's 
February  issue  is  an  unlikely  getaway 
suggestion.  "Aruba,  Auschwitz,  Venice, 
Vermont,"  the  copy  reads.  Auschwitz? 

Rather  than  being  listed  in  the  mag- 
azine's catalog  of  "Winter  Pleasures," 
Auschwitz  is  featured  in  a  somber  trav- 
elogue of  the  return  of  a  once-incarcer- 
ated woman  to  the  infamous  Nazi 
death  camp  in  Poland. 

Explains  editor  in  chief  Maggie  Sim- 
mons: "Travel  journalism  served  a  de- 
cade ago  to  look  at  travel  as  escape. 
There's  a  need  for  commemoration  in 
encounters  with  history.  For  a  maga- 
zine to  be  all  sunny  destinations  fall 
short  of  the  mission  of  the  '90s." 
— Wayne  Friedman  in  Folio 


Peace  Corps  teams  up 
with  NGO  to  aid  refugees 

In  an  unprecedented  partnership,  a 
U.S.  government  agency  has  agreed  to 
work  under  the  direction  of  a  non-gov- 
ernmental agency,  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  (IRC),  in  order  to  try 
to  cope  with  the  ballooning  world  refugee 
crisis.  With  uprooted  populations  on  the 
move  on  a  scale  unheard  of  since  World 
War  II,  emergency  relief  response  has 
become  an  almost  unmanageable  task. 

The  IRC,  which  was  founded  in  1933 
to  help  the  victims  of  Nazism,  now  has 
emergency  projects  in  24  countries  and 
is  often  short  of  staff  with  badly  needed 
linguistic  and  technical  skills.  The 
Peace  Corps,  which  has  traditionally  fo- 
cused on  long-term  needs,  fields  6,500 
specialists  in  93  nations.  The  Corps  is 
making  available  to  the  IRC  its  "exten- 
dees"  who  have  already  completed  their 
normal  two-year  term,  and  plans  to  re- 
cruit former  volunteers  as  well. 

"When  you  have  access  to  the  best 
people,  and  they  are  already  there,  ac- 
climated and  acculturated — that's  the 
best  of  all  worlds,"  says  IRC  president 
Robert  DeVecchi. — Fellowship 

Hymns  translated  into 
American  Sign  Language 

United  Methodists  have  published  a 
384-page  hymnal  in  sign  language. 
Hymns  for  Signing,  which  was  devel- 
oped for  worship  services,  contains  all 
the  hymns  in  the  1989  United  Meth- 
odist Hymnal  translated  into  American 
Sign  Language.  The  hymnal  was  devel- 
oped by  Illinois  pastor  LeVerle  Car- 
rington.  His  wife,  who  is  deaf,  expects 


the  sign  language  hymnal  will  be  a 
breakthrough  in  worship  for  the  deaf, 
Carrington  says. — National  &  Interna- 
tional Religion  Report 

Women  in  seminary  increase 
by  sixfold  in  two  decades 

The  number  of  North  American  wom- 
en enrolled  in  seminary  increased  from 
3,300  in  1972  to  19,600  in  1992,  accord- 
ing to  the  1993  Yearbook  of  American 
and  Canadian  Churches. — NIRR 

No  excuse  to  miss  church 

The  congregation  at  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,  First  Free  Methodist  Church 
had  no  reason  to  miss  church  on  "No 
Excuse  Day"  early  last  fall.  The  church 
provided  several  items  to  encourage 
high  attendance.  These  included: 

•  A  place  to  sleep  in  for  those  who 
said  Sunday  is  the  only  day  they  can  do 
this. 

•  Hard  hats  for  those  who  said  the 
roof  might  fall  in  if  they  came  to  Sun- 
day school  or  church. 

•  Blankets  and  fans  for  those  who 
said  it's  too  cold  or  too  hot  to  attend. 

•  TV  dinners  for  those  who  said  they 
can't  go  to  Sunday  school  and  church 
and  still  cook  dinner. 

•  A  travel  trailer  on  the  front  lawn 
for  those  who  wanted  to  go  camping. 

•  Eye  drops  for  those  with  tired  eyes. 
Some  100  people  attended  Sunday 

school,  149  came  to  morning  worship, 
and  100  attended  an  evening  all-church 
picnic.  "Wished  for  more,  but  this  was 
better  attendance  than  we'd  had  for 
most  of  the  summer,"  says  pastor  Elton 
Smith. — Light  and  Life 
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Focus 


What  is  your  vision  for 
AMBS? 

We,  at  AMBS  are  asking  you  the  question:  What  is  your  vision  for  AMF3S? 
Yes,  you.  Because  you — if  you  are  a  member  of  a  Mennonite  or  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  congregation— are  a  part  of  AMBS  just  as  AMBS  is  a 
part  of  your  life  in  the  church. 

This  issue  of  AMBS  Witidow  asks  members  of  the  AMBS  leadership  team  about  their 
vision  for  AMBS  and  for  the  partnership  between  the  church  and  the  seminary.  Reflect  on 
these  six  statements,  then  on  your  own  vision  for  theological  education  in  the  church.  As 
AMBS  seeks  new  leadership,  let  us  hear  your  voice. 


Partnership  for 
ongoing  work 


Gayle  Gerber  Koontz 


The  texture  of  our  church- 
seminary  partnership  is 
a  rich  mix  of  shared  faith, 
goals,  and 
practical 
effort.  We 
have  built  a 
strong  fabric 
which  will 
support  us  as 
we  work 
together: 

1.  in  valuing 
and 

promoting 
church 
vocations; 

2.  in  calling 
people  to 
consider 
pastoral 
ministry  and  church 
leadership  as  a  vocation; 

3.  in  developing  congrega- 
tional settings  for  super- 
vised ministry  education; 

4.  in  financing  education  for 
ministry  through  wise 
stewardship  in  the  giving 
and  the  use  of  gifts; 

5.  in  prayer  for  and  encour- 
agement of  seminary 
students,  faculty  and 
supervising  pastors; 

6.  in  cooperative  research  in 
congregational  studies 
such  as  exploring  and 


evaluating  practices  in 
initiating  new  believers; 
7.  in  making  possible 
continuing  education 
opportunities  for  new 
and  experienced  pastors. 

Our  recent  experiences 
have  shown  us  more  clearly 


Gayle  Gerber  Koontz,  acting  president,  and  Willard  M.  Swartley, 
dean. 


than  before  that  people 
value  the  preparation  of 
dedicated,  thoughtful,  and 
compassionate  leaders  for 
the  church.  The  partnership 
between  congregations  and 
AMBS  is  truly  the  work  of 
and  a  gift  from  God. 

Gayle  Gerber  Koontz  is  AMBS 
acting  president  and  professor 
of  theology  and  ethics.  She 
came  to  AMBS  in  1982  and 
served  as  dean  from  July  1990 
through  January  1995. 


Listen  and  lead; 
lead  and  listen 


Willard  M.  Sivartlcy 


The  next  decade  presents 
to  AMBS  a  distinctive 
challenge  and  a  unique 

window  of 
opportunity. 
Our  goals  for 
the  future  are 
to  prepare 
men  and 
women  for 
effective  and 
faithful 
ministry  and 
mission,  to 
advance 
vision  and 
virtue,  and 
develop 
character  and 
competence 
for  service  of 
God's  kingdom. 

In  its  stance  to  the  North 
American  Mennonite 
church,  AMBS  will  both 
listen  and  lead,  lead  and 
listen.  We  will  find  new 
ways  to  develop  closer 
connections  with  our 
(Continued  on  page  2) 


Inside 


Wlwt  is  your  vision  for  AMBS? 
(continued) 

President's  Window 

AMBS  Panorama 


What  is  your  vision  for 
AMBS? 


Two  members  of  the 
AMBS  presidential  search 
committee  have  been 
designated  to  lead  a 
listening  process  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  and 
General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church. 
You  may  share  your  vision 
with  Anne  Stuckey, 
P.O.  Box  1142,  Elkhart, 
Indiana  46515-1142;  or 
Vem  Preheim,  P.O.  Box 
347,  Newton,  Kansas 
67114-0347. 


Listen  and  lead; 
lead  and  listen 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

constituent  conferences, 
make  theological  education 
available  in  a  variety  of 
formats,  and  thus  seek  to 
make  theological  education 
accessible  to  a  larger 
number  of  people.  We  are 
committed  to  maintain 
strong  rootage  in  biblical 
studies  as  well  as  Anabap- 
tist-Mennonite  history  and 
theology,  while  at  the  same 
time  respond  to  current 
interests  in  Christian 
spirituality,  peace  and 
justice,  and  evangelism  and 
mission.  We  seek  to  be 
innovative  and  faithful, 
practical  and  pastoral  in 
theological  education. 

Willard  Swartley  is  AMBS 
dean  and  professor  of  New 
Testament,  having  come  to 
AMBS  in  1978. 


"Music  does  not  reside  between  the  covers  of  a  book;  music  is  in  the 
making  thereof,"  Ken  Nafizger  told  the  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary  community  in  a  recent  visit  to  campus.  The 
professor  of  music  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Univeristy,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  was  the  primary  presenter  at  the  seminar,  "Hymn-singing  and 
Spirituality,"  on  March  4.  Assisting  him  were  Mary  Oyer  and 
Marlene  Kropf  of  AMBS,  and  Shirley  Sprunger  King,  associate 
professor  of  music,  Bethel  College,  N.  Newton,  Kan.,  on  sabbatical  in 
residence  at  AMBS.  Along  with  singing  hymns  from  Hymnal,  a 
Worship  Book,  participants  explored  experiences  of  people  as  they 
sing  hymns. 

"  People  get  most  of  their  theology  from  hymns  they  sing,"  Kropf 
said.  "Music  expands  and  deepns  wliat  is  in  the  sacred  text." 
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James  Longacre  and  John  Friesen  lead  the  AMBS  board.  While 
Marlin  Miller  was  AMBS  president,  John,  as  a  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  representative,  chaired  the  board,  with  James  as 
vice  cliair.  Nozv,  as  Gerald  Gerbrandt  comes  to  serve  as  interim 
president,  James,  representing  the  Mennonite  Church,  will  become 
chair  and  John  will  serve  as  vice  chair. 


Convey  the  treasures 


James  Longacre 


I expect  AMBS  carefully  to 
host  and  cherish  the 
church's  rich  memory.  In 
teaching  and  community 
life,  the  seminary  will  seek 
to  convey  the  treasures  to 
each  generation  of  students 
preparing  for  ministry. 
Those  who  have  encoun- 
tered the  deep  and  marvel- 
ous themes  of  the  faith  will 
then  preach  and  minister 
with  the  vision  of  the 
Kingdom  stirring  their 
hearts  and  minds. 

I  expect  the  seminary 
faculty  and  staff  lovingly  to 
brood  over  the  church 
family  as  members  strive 
daily  to  serve  Christ  faith- 
fully in  the  complex  settings 
of  business  and  industry, 
home  and  office,  classroom 
and  hospital  room. 

I  expect  the  church  to 
value  the  seminary  as  a 
center  of  prayer  and  learn- 
ing. In  a  restless  and  con- 
fused age,  the  efforts  to 
clarify  religious  thought  and 
the  continuing  vision  to 
enrich  the  soul,  deserve  the 
prayerful  and  financial 
support  of  congregations 
everywhere. 

James  Longacre  is  pastor  of 
Salford  Mennoiiite  Church, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  and  chair  of 
the  AMBS  board. 


Opportunity  to  listen 


John  J.  Friesen 


For  the  AMBS  board,  the 
months  after  Marlin 
Miller's  death  have  been  a 
time  of  grieving,  of  taking 
stock  of  the  strengths  of 
AMBS,  and  of  planning  for 
the  future.  The  board  is 
grateful  for  the  strong 
leadership  provided  by  the 
acting  president,  Gayle 
Gerber  Koontz.  It  has 
become  evident  that  the 
strengths  of  a  committed 
faculty,  of  a  strong  program 
for  training  leaders,  and  of 
generous  support  from  the 
constituency  continue. 

These  strengths  have 
been  augmented  by  the 
appointment  of  a  new  dean, 
Willard  Swartley,  and  of  an 
interim  president,  Gerald 
Gerbrandt. 

As  AMBS  searches  for  a 
new  president,  the  board 
sees  an  opportunity  to  listen 
anew  to  the  churches  to  see 
what  you  are  saying  about 
AMBS's  future  direction, 
emphasis  and  tone.  The 
board  is  excited  about  the 
role  that  AMBS  can  continue 
to  play  in  training  strong 
leaders  for  the  Mennonite 
community. 

John  J.  Friesen  is  professor  of 
history  and  theology  at 
Canadian  Mennonite  Bible 
College,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and 
vice  chair  of  the  AMBS  board. 


Nurture  and  witness 


Gerald  Gerbrandt 


Our  world  today  desper- 
ately needs  the  church. 
It  needs  the  church  to  be  a 
community  caring  for  and 
nurturing  its  own  as  well  as 
a  sign  and  witness — albeit 
imperfect — to  larger  society 
of  what  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  about.  The  mission  of 
AMBS  is  to  assist  the  church 
to  be  such  a  presence. 


Through  systematic  study  of 
Scripture,  tradition  and 
society,  through  times  of 
prayer  and  worship, 
through  guided  practice  of 
ministry,  and  through 
fellowship  and  discipleship, 
AMBS  endeavors  to  help 
men  and  women  become 
effective  and  sensitive 
leaders  for  the  church,  and 
theologically  perceptive  lay 
people  who  represent  Christ 
and  the  church  in  their  daily 
vocation. 

Gerald  Gerbrandt  will  serve  as 
interim  president  from  July  1, 
1995,  to  June  30,  2996.  He 
currently  is  dean  and  associate 
professor  of  Bible  at  Canadian 
Mennonite  Bible  College, 
Winnipeg,  Man.  He  received  a 
Master  of  Divinity  degree  from 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
in  1973. 


Praying  for  renewal 


Richard  A.  Katiffman 


Several  years  ago  I 
confessed  in  the  AMBS 
chapel  that,  though  I  wanted 
to  pray  for  the  renewal  of 
the  church,  I  didn't  have  the 
courage. 

First,  I  was  afraid  that 
nothing  would  happen.  And 
second,  perhaps  I  was  even 
more  fearful  that  renewal 
would  happen  which  would 
force  me  to  make  some 
changes  in  my  own  life 
which  are  not  comfortable. 

Since  then,  this  has 
become  my  prayer,  however 
feeble  it  is:  that  the  church 
will  experience  a  renewal  of 
Christ's  Spirit  among  us; 
and  that  AMBS  will  play 
some  small  part  in  that 
renewal  through  the 
education  and  formation  of 
church  leaders  who  them- 
selves have  been  trans- 
formed by  Christ's  Spirit. 

The  AMBS  mission 
statement  commits  us  "to 
pursue  excellence  in  teach- 
ing and  learning  for  renew- 
ing the  church's  worship, 
community  life,  and  wit- 
ness." 

Whereas  these  three 
realms  of  church  are  inter- 
related— worship,  commu- 
nity life,  and  witness,  I 
believe  that  the  renewal 
which  is  coming  will  be 
particularly  marked  by 
witness — a  new  sense  of 
church  identity  as  a  mission- 
ary people,  a  commitment  to 
being  in  the  world,  not  of 
the  world,  yet  for  the  world 
and  its  redemption. 

Richard  A.  Kaujfman  is  AMBS 
administrative  vice  president; 
he  joined  the  AMBS  leadership 
team  in  1984. 


—I— 

■  QKG  U  QITT©r©nT  KlilU 

1  of  summer  vacation 

Summer  school  courses  for  all 

I  who  want  to  grow  in  their  faith 

Biomedical  Ethics 

Creation  and  Spiritual 

Joseph  J.  Kotva, 

Renewal 

guest  instructor 

Perry  Yoder 

June  5-16,  afternoon 

(Includes  canoe  trip; 

extra  fees  and 

Psalms 

special  registration) 

Ron  Guengerich, 

June  26-July  8 

guest  instructor 

June  5-16,  morning 

Jesus  the  Teacher 

Daniel  Schipani 

Theology  of  the  Gospels 

July  10-21,  eveninv 

Willard  M.  Swartley 

June  19-30,  afternoon 

History  of  Christian 

Worship:  Ceremony, 

Spirituality 

Peter  Erb, 

Symbol  and  Celebration 

guest  instructor 

Marlene  Kropf, 

July  10-21,  morning 

ividi  y  wyci, 

June  Alliman  Yoder 

Reading  a  Greek  Letter: 

June  19-30,  evening 

I  John  (Introductory  Greek) 

Conflict,  Communication 

Jacob  Elias 

August  1-25,  morning 

and  Conciliation 

John  Paul  Lederach, 

guest  instructor 

Call  the  AMBS  registrar: 

June  23-30,  weekend 

219  295-3726  or 

sessions  and  weekday 

1  +  800  964-2627 

morning 

Ingrid  Schultz  (on  the  right),  talks  with  Marlene  Kropf,  AMBS 
adjunct  instructor  in  spiritual  formation  and  worship,  following  a 
worship  service  during  Pastors'  Week,  Jan.  30-Feb.  2.  Ingrid,  pastor 
of  Communidad  de  Fe,  a  Hispanic  Mennonite  congregation  in 
Chicago,  explored  the  story  of  Jacob  wrestling  with  God  in  her 
sermon  for  the  third  service  of  the  week.  With  the  theme,  "Strangers 
No  More,"  Pastors'  Week  focused  on  the  church's  mission  of 
welcoming  and  the  book  of  Genesis.  Other  preachers  were  Gary 
Harder,  Scarborough,  Ont.,  Charlotte  Holsopple  Glick,  Goshen,  bid., 
and  Jonatlian  Brown,  Elkhart,  hid. 
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President's  Window 


Like  the  crew  of  a  ship,  the  seminary 
board,  administrators  and  faculty  look 
ahead  and  plan  carefully.  The  crew 
wants  to  know  the  direction  the  ship  is  headed— is  it  on 
course?  They  want  to  know  someone  is  watching  the  water 
and  weather  so  they  can  steer  around  reefs  or  storms.  And 
they  depend  on  charts  and  schedules  to  get  them  to  ports  for 
supplies  and  passengers. 

Beginning  in  1990,  the  "crew"  at  AMBS  gave  new  and 
more  thorough  attention  to  overall  seminary  direction.  With 
counsel  from  pastors  and  church  leaders,  educators,  alumni, 
students  and  staff,  a  new  purpose  statement  and  goals  were 
adopted.  The  purpose  statement  sets  our  direction.  The 
goals  help  keep  us  on  course. 

In  March  1995,  following  energetic  and  thoughtful 
discussion,  the  AMBS  board  affirmed  several  goals  for  the 
next  three  to  five  years.  The  seminary  must  move  toward 
these  goals  if  it  is  to  continue  to  fulfill  its  purpose  in  prepar- 
ing pastors,  teachers,  evangelists  and  other  church  leaders 
who  are  informed  by  Anabaptist-Mennonite  convictions  and 
committed  to  the  Christian  church's  global  mission.  The 
most  urgent  of  the  goals  are: 

1.  To  work  with  the  church  in  promoting  church  vocations 

and  to  increase  the  student  body  at  AMBS. 

2.  To  build  a  stronger  financial  base  for  the  seminary. 

3.  To  develop  new  educational  programs.  (Such  as  a 
summer  institute  in  evangelism  and  missions,  a  certificate 
in  ministry  for  people  who  cannot  come  to  campus  for 
extended  periods  of  time,  a  doctor  of  ministry  degree,  a 
master  of  arts  concentration  in  specialized  ministries,  and 
computer-based  distance  learning  experiences.  We  are 
working  now  to  set  priorities  for  these.) 

Among  the  legacies  which  Marlin  Miller  in  his  role  as 
president  left  the  seminary  were  initiation  of  this  broadly 
based  planning  process  and  a  foundational  plan  which,  as  it 
evolves  through  revision,  continues  to  focus  and  guide 
decision-making.  For  these  gifts  the  AMBS  "crew"  is  grateful 
as  the  seminary  moves  into  the  seas  ahead. 

Gayle  Gerber  Kootttz,  acting  president 


AMBS  Panorama 


The  holocaust 
Nuclear  war 
The  Cold  War 
Peace  movements 
Conscientious  objection 
Ghandi 
Bonhoeffer 
Martin  Luther  King,  jr. 
Nelson  Mandela 
Vaclav  Havel 


Explore  the  role  of  Christians 
and  churches  in  the  major 
moments  of  the  1900s  in: 


Nonviolence  and 
Christian  Faith  in 
the  20th  Century 


New  course  taught  by  Walter 
W.  Sawatsky,  associate 
professor  of  church  history. 

Meets  four  weekends  fall 
semester  at  AMBS.  For  details, 
call  1  +  800  964-2627. 


Stewardship  theme  for 
Pastors'  Week  1996 

Pastors'  Week  next  year  will 
have  a  stewardship  theme: 
"Living  From  Abundance: 
Pastoring  From  a  Steward- 
ship Perspective."  Plan  now 
to  be  on  campus  January  29- 
February  1  for  the  worship 
services,  Bible  studies, 
workshops  and  fellowship. 

Interterm  1996 

Offerings  for  January  8-26, 
1996,  are  I  and  II  Samuel  with 
Mary  Schertz;  Anabaptist 
History  and  Theology .with 
Myron  Augsburger;  Congre- 
gational Spirituality  with 
Marlene  Kropf  and  Marcus 
Smucker;  Spirituality  for 
Urban  Ministry  with  Mary 
Thiessen;  Christianity  and  the 
Arts  with  Mary  Oyer;  Family 
Systems  and  Pastoral  Care 
with  Terri  Brenneman;  and 
Community,  Mutual  Aid  and 
Stewardship  with  Willard 
Swartley  and  Don  Kraybill. 

$6  million  mark  reached 

The  $6  million  mark  has 
been  reached  in  the  AMBS 
Partners  for  Ministry 
campaign,  John  Duerksen, 
campaign  director,  an- 
nounced in  March.  The 
campaign  will  undergird  the 
seminary's  ongoing  educa- 
tional program  and  fund 
several  special  projects. 

Weekend  intensive 
courses 

AMBS  schedules  one  or  two 
courses  each  semester  in 
intensive  weekend  sessions 
so  people  from  a  greater 
distance  may  participate. 
The  upcoming  courses  are: 
Fall:  Nonviolence  and  Chris- 
tian Faith  in  the  20th  Century 
(see  at  left),  and  Oral  Inter- 
pretation in  Worship  Leading 
with  June  Alliman  Yoder. 
Spring:  Biblical  Foundations 
of  Peace  and  Justice  taught  by 
Mary  Schertz  and  Perry 
Yoder. 


Former  professor  dies 

J.C.  Wenger,  a  Mennonite 
Church  bishop  and  histo- 
rian, died  March  26,  1995,  at 
his  home  in  Goshen,  Ind. 
Wenger  taught  at  Goshen 
College  from  1938  to  1969, 
and  from  1969  to  1985  at 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary, 
which  is  part  of  AMBS. 

Chair  to  honor 
Marlin  E.  Miller 

A  chair  in  Mennonite  Life 
and  Thought  is  being 
created  to  honor  Marlin  E. 
and  Ruthann  Miller.  Marlin 
was  president  of  AMBS  until 
his  death  Nov.  3, 1994.  Gifts 
for  the  chair  will  support 
continued  emphasis  in 
making  Mennonite  faith 
relevant  for  the  church's  life 
and  witness  today. 

Prayer  request 

Forty-one  students  plan  to 
celebrate  commencement  on 
May  26.  Pray  for  these 
people  as  they  seek  employ- 
ment and  future  directions 
that  will  be  new  steps  in 
responding  to  God's  call. 


Tlie  purpose  of  AMBS  "Window  is  to 
invite  Mennonite  churches  to  further 
the  work  of  God's  kingdom  by  calling 
people  to  leadership  ministries  and 
helping  to  support  their  training  for 
ministry. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Government  cuts  $565,000  in  funding 
to  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada 


Winnipeg,  Man.  (MCC  Canada)— 
Although  a  cut  of  $565,000  (Can.)  from 
the  Canadian  government  "hurts  a  lot," 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC) 
Canada  executive  director  Marvin  Frey 
is  mindful  that  it  could  have  been 
worse — some  Canadian  relief  and 
development  groups  lost  all  of  their 
government  funding. 

The  cut,  announced  by  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency 
(CIDA)  early  this  month,  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  money  MCC  Canada  re- 
ceives from  the  government  for  devel- 
opment assistance  from  $3.3  million  to 
$2.7  million,  or  by  17  percent. 

Decayed  irrigation  canals 

Desarmes,  Haiti  (MCC) — Working  to 
meet  vital  needs  brought  together  po- 
larized groups  in  Desarmes,  Haiti,  at  a 
time  when  community  cooperation  was 
least  expected. 

The  needs?  The  restoration  of  some 
30  miles  of  decayed  irrigation  canals 
running  through  the  Artibonite  Valley 
near  Desarmes,  capable  of  irrigating 
2,000  acres.  The  Artibonite  Valley  is 
often  referred  to  as  Haiti's  "breadbas- 
ket," although  rice  is  the  main  crop. 

Another  major  need  was  income. 
Haiti,  already  an  impoverished  coun- 
try, was  further  strangled  by  interna- 
tional economic  sanctions  that  hit  the 
poor  especially  hard. 

The  Standard  Fruit  Company,  which 
built  and  operated  the  canal  system 
from  1938,  turned  it  over  to  the  Haitian 
government  in  1954.  In  the  early  '60s,  a 
major  flood  damaged  most  of  the  canal. 
The  canal  remained  in  its  state  of  disre- 
pair throughout  the  corrupt  Papa  Doc 
and  Baby  Doc  regimes,  which  invested 
little  in  the  country's  infrastructure. 

A  strange  alliance.  Last  summer, 
in  1994,  large  landowners  near  Des- 
armes learned  money  for  repairing  the 
canal  was  available  through  the  Pan 
American  Development  Foundation. 

But  the  landowners  needed  a  local 
government-registered  organization  to 
receive  the  funds.  They  also  needed  the 
technical  skills  of  peasant  movement 
leaders — the  same  people  they  were  re- 
pressing by,  for  example,  having  them 
arrested  and  beaten  to  discourage 
group  meetings. 

Thus,  a  strange  alliance  formed 
among  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC),  the  poor  farmers  with  whom 
MCC  works,  and  the  large  landowners 


Frey  says  that  MCC  Canada  will  ap- 
peal the  decision.  "It's  not  that  we  don't 
think  there  shouldn't  be  cuts;  it's  just 
that  we  don't  think  we  should  have  re- 
ceived such  a  large  cut,"  Frey  says. 

This  is  the  first  time  MCC  Canada 
has  received  a  cut  in  funding  from 
CIDA. 

According  to  Frey,  MCC  Canada  has 
not  yet  been  told  by  CIDA  the  reasons 
for  the  large  cut.  "The  cut  means  we 
will  be  less  able  to  assist  people  over- 
seas," he  says,  adding  that  the  two 
countries  most  likely  to  be  affected  by 
the  cut  are  India  and  Bangladesh. 

In  India  CIDA  funds  are  used  for  de- 


velopment projects,  basic  health  care 
disease  prevcnl  ion  educal  ion  and  |ob 
creation.  In  Bangladesh  the  hinds  are 
used  for  programs  which  promote  new 
agricultural  methods  and  crops,  health 
care,  education,  and  job  creation. 

"We  are  grateful  for  the  amount  of 
money  we  have  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  past,"  says  Frey,  adding 
that  MCC  Canada's  policy  is  never  to 
take  more  from  the  government  than  it 
receives  from  individual  donors.  "You 
have  to  be  careful  not  to  be  too  depen- 
dent on  the  government  for  funding, 
since  you  never  know  when  things  like 
this  can  happen." — John  Longhurst 


give  rise  to  'odd'  coalition  in  Haiti 


who  often  cause  much 
grief  to  the  farmers  and 
to  MCC's  Haitian  staff. 

"The  big  landlords 
are  mostly  illiterate; 
they  keep  their  power 
through  repression,"  ex- 
plains Pierre  Burkhal- 
ter,  who  has  worked 
with  MCC  in  Haiti 
since  1989.  "Leaders  of 
peasant  groups  have 
acquired  literacy,  ac- 
counting skills,  people- 
motivating  skills,  and 
sustainable  agricultur- 
al techniques  through 
MCC  and  other  devel- 
opment agencies." 

But  since  poor  farm-  A  group  of  20  Haitians,  under  the  leadership  of  Morius 
ers  also  own  land  in  the  Vernescar,  dig  an  irrigation  canal  near  Desarmes.  The 
canal  zone,  it  was  to  project  employed  a  total  of  3,200  people  over  a  three- 
their  benefit  as  well  to  month  period  this  fall  and  created  an  irrigation  system 
rebuild  the  irrigation  that  will  benefit  from  800  to  1,000  farm  families. 
canals.  Plus  they  need- 


ed the  income  the  jobs  would  provide. 

"We  started  this  project  in  July, 
when  nobody  was  even  thinking  of  the 
possibility  of  Aristide's  return.  And  this 
was  in  Desarmes,  a  political  hot  spot 
where  relationships  are  often  hostile 
between  those  who  want  change  in 
Haiti  and  those  who  don't.  Further,  the 
country  was  under  heavy  military  re- 
pression," says  Burkhalter,  who  served 
as  project  director.  "But  we  saw  this 
project  as  a  strong  possibility  for 
bridge-building. " 

The  unlikely  coalition  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  cleaning  the  canals — people 
were  so  motivated  to  complete  the  task 
they  repaired  13  additional  miles  with 
the  allocated  funds — it  has  given  birth  to 


an  ongoing  local  Haitian  nongovernmen- 
tal organization  called  the  Organization 
for  the  Development  of  Desarmes. 

While  Burkhalter  is  uncertain  how 
well  the  organization  will  bring  togeth- 
er the  area's  farmers  in  the  long  run, 
he  feels  optimistic  that  for  now  they  are 
talking  together  about  some  communi- 
ty problems.  "Before,  the  enmity  was  so 
strong  the  two  groups  did  not  even  talk 
with  one  another,"  he  says. 

Given  Haiti's  recent  history  and  the 
new  organization's  makeup,  the  acro- 
nym for  the  Organization  for  the  Devel- 
opment of  Desarmes — ODD — is  fitting. 
And  it's  just  this  kind  of  "odd"  alliance 
that  gives  hope  for  Haiti's  future. 
—Emily  Will 
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Spanish  churches  open  hospice 
for  terminally  ill  AIDS  patients 


Burgos,  Spain  (MBM) — Mennonites 
here  are  currently  raising  funds  to 
start  a  hospice  for  patients  in  the  ter- 
minal phase  of  AIDS.  Called  the  "Em- 
maus  Project,"  the  AIDS  ministry  joins 
prison  ministry  and  a  drug  rehabilita- 
tion program  already  supported  by  the 
evangelical  congregations  of  Burgos. 

"We  had  an  unscheduled  opening 
March  1  for  our  new  meeting  hall  for 
the  funeral  of  Adrian,  one  of  the  men 
with  AIDS  in  our  church.  His  wife  Ju- 
dith also  has  AIDS,"  reports  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  (MBM)  worker  Den- 
nis Byler.  "Adrian  gave  a  true  Christian 
witness — always  thinking  of  others  be- 
fore himself  all  through  his  illness." 

After  the  first  AIDS  death  of  a  con- 
gregation member  in  January  1991,  it 
became  apparent  that  there  was  a  need 
to  care  for  AIDS  patients  in  the  area. 
Two  years  later,  MBM  worker  Connie 
Byler  developed  a  vision  for  the  project 
during  a  time  of  private  meditation. 

"This  vision  for  an  AIDS  project  does 
not  arise  out  of  thin  air,"  she  says.  "We 
understand  that  God  has  been  prepar- 
ing this  congregation  for  some  time.  Our 
congregation  must  become  a  community 
which  finds  expression  as  a  family  for 
people  who  are  ill  with  AIDS." 

The  initial  plans  for  the  Emmaus 
Project  called  for  the  renovation  of  a 
suburban  manufacturing  plant  into  a 
hospice,  with  facilities  for  some  20-25 
terminally  ill  AIDS  patients.  The  build- 
ing will  be  used  for  church  services  as 
well. 

According  to  a  statement  of  purpose, 
the  desire  of  the  congregation  is  to  sim- 
ply "be  with  these  people,  all  the  way  to 
the  moment  of  death,"  and  to  provide 
care  and  comfort  throughout  that  time. 

Worker  in  Sweden  builds 

Jokkmokk,  Sweden  (MBM)— Tom 
Rutschman,  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions overseas  mission  associate  in 
Sweden,  recently  won  25  airline  tickets 
from  Stockholm  to  Lima,  Peru,  worth 
$50,000  (U.S.),  by  proposing  that  Swed- 
ish youth  would  gain  valuable  insights 
by  visiting  a  developing  country. 

The  competition,  sponsored  by  KLM 
Airlines,  asked  for  projects  to  build 
bridges  between  people  in  different  coun- 
tries. Rutschman  suggested  that  high 
school  students  from  the  school  where  he 
teaches  be  sent  to  build  a  day  care  center 
in  a  village  near  Arequipa,  Peru. 

"I  thought  it  would  be  extremely 
valuable  for  Swedish  young  people  to  be 


Volunteer  intercessors  commissioned.  Salunga,  Pa.  (EMM) — Seeking  to 
bathe  its  ministry  in  prayer,  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  has  added  full-time 
volunteer  intercessors  to  its  headquarter  staff.  Charlotte  Yoder,  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  and  Dwane  Reitz,  of  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  spend  at  least  half  of  their  days 
in  prayer  for  EMM  workers  and  programs.  In  the  remaining  half-day,  they  co- 
ordinate groups  that  pray  for  EMM  workers,  provide  resources  for  prayer  to 
overseas  workers,  and  work  to  raise  awareness  of  the  need  for  prayer. 

Here,  Yoder  shows  Reitz  the  Youth  Evangelism  Service  (YES)  teams  that 
are  currently  in  training  or  on  assignment.  Yoder  served  on  three  different 
YES  teams  to  Germany  from  1986-90,  and  worked  in  the  Philadelphia  YES 
center  from  1990-92.  Reitz  served  on  a  YES  team  to  Mexico  from  1991-92,  and 
on  a  team  to  Kenya  in  1992. 


"While  obviously  appropriate  for  reli- 
gious and  moral  values  to  show 
through,  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to 
expect  patients  to  adopt  Christian  be- 
liefs and  values  in  order  to  qualify  for 
care,"  Dennis  Byler  explains.  There  is 
always  the  hope,  he  adds,  that  many  of 

bridge  to  Peru  with  award 

able  to  experience  life  in  a  third  world 
country,  and  gain  new  insights  and 
understanding  of  how  a  majority  of  the 
world  really  lives,"  Rutschman  says. 
"The  students  will  also  be  doing  some- 
thing concrete  to  help  someone  else." 

Rutschman  was  one  of  81  second 
prize  winners  in  the  competition,  which 
had  over  10,000  entries.  A  local 
Swedish  municipality  has  donated 
$13,000  to  buy  building  materials  for 
the  day  care  center,  and  students  have 
begun  raising  the  additional  $7,000 
needed  to  complete  the  building. 

Rutschman  and  his  son  Joel  plan  to 
participate  in  the  June  trip. 
— Katie  Kreider 


the  patients  would  indeed  receive  spiri- 
tual ministry. 

While  looking  for  an  estimated  $1 
million  (U.S.)  for  the  project,  pastor 
Nicolas  Menendez  has  opened  a  small- 
er-scale project.  Emmaus  House  is  a  set 
of  three  apartments  next  to  a  rehabili- 
tation house.  Living  there  in  a  commu- 
nity context  are  two  AIDS  patients, 
along  with  their  families  and  caretak- 
ers. They  receive  regular  visits  from  a 
team  from  the  congregation,  which  in- 
cludes a  doctor  and  a  nurse.  A  third  pa- 
tient has  died  within  the  past  month. 

"We  are  regularly  confronted  with 
the  deaths  of  young  people — victims  of 
this  terrible  disease.  But  we  see  them 
glad  to  be  surrounded  by  loving  care," 
notes  Jose  Gallardo,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Emmaus  Project.  "We  as  a 
church  can  subsidize  some  of  the  proj- 
ect, but  we  need  help.  The  government 
is  not  answering  that  call." 

MBM  forwarded  $10,000  to  the  proj- 
ect this  year,  a  gift  from  Christians  in 
Asia. — Melanie  Miller 
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25-year  reunion  of  college  club  sparks  recommitment  to  peace 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU)— In  1970, 
student  activists  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  opposed  the  construction  of  a 
proposed  Discipleship  Center  because 
"it  would  mar  the  natural  setting  of  the 
hill"  where  it  was  to  be  built.  Some  25 
years  later,  the  hilltop  building  was  the 
scene  for  a  reunion  of  the  same  voices 
who  originally  opposed  it. 

No  beads  or  bell-bottoms  were  in 
sight  when  the  1969-70  EMC  Peace 
Club  reunited  March  31-April  2,  but 
festivities  did  include  a  panel  discus- 
sion by  three  students  who  resisted  the 
military  draft,  talks  by  campus  and 
community  persons  who  inspired  the 
group,  and  a  "Bard's  Nest  Revisited" 
coffeehouse  that  lasted  until  4  a.m. 

"I  was  moved  to  see  that  people  feel 

Quilter  multiplies  'talents' 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  (MCC)— Quilter 
Mary  Deiter  literally  reenacted  the  bib- 
lical parable  of  the  talents  for  this 
year's  Pennsylvania  Relief  Sale,  held 
here  March  31  to  April  1.  Deiter  multi- 
plied $10  (U.S.)  into  $2,200  of  relief 
sale  income. 

With  $10  of  "seed"  money  from  her 
pastor,  Dieter,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  plant- 
ed a  small  garden  of  onions  and  string 
beans  and  later  sold  the  bumper  crop. 
With  the  earnings,  she  purchased  fab- 
ric and  800  yards  of  quilting  thread 
and  began  200  hours  of  stitching. 

Her  white-on-white  quilt,  featuring  a 
great  bouquet  of  forget-me-nots  in  the 
center,  reaped  top  dollar — $2,200 — at 
the  sale's  auction  of  430  quilts,  comfort- 
ers, and  wall  hangings.  Deiter  attends 
Millersville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church. 

This  year's  sale  brought  in 
$315,000 — exceeding  last  year's  total  of 
$310,000.  All  proceeds  fund  Mennonite 
Central  Committee's  (MCC)  relief,  de- 
velopment, and  service  work  in  50 
countries  worldwide. 

Church  and  school  groups  lugged 
more  than  one  million  coins  to  the 
event,  matching  the  $19,000  raised  in 
1994  for  the  three-year-old  Penny 
Power  project.  Hinkletown  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite School  collected  the  most  pen- 
nies: $1,741.66  worth. 

West  Coast  sale  nets  $186,000.  The 
following  weekend,  April  7-8,  the  28th 
annual  West  Coast  sale  and  auction 
brought  in  $186,000  at  Fresno  Pacific 
College.  Total  proceeds  were  down 


just  as  strongly  as  ever  [about  peace]," 
reflected  EMU  communications  direc- 
tor and  Peace  Club  member  Steve 
Shenk.  "We're  just  more  diplomatic  in 
our  expression." 

Formed  in  1961,  the  group  organized 
community  vigils  protesting  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  military  conscription,  fu- 
eled the  landmark  student-led  library 
fund  drive  at  EMU,  marched  on  Wash- 
ington, and  formed  women's  conscious- 
ness-raising groups. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  Peace  Club's 
outreach  was  organizing  weekend  trips 
to  southern  Virginia  to  assist  activist 
attorney  Donald  Anderson  in  organiz- 
ing rural  African-American  communi- 
ties through  the  National  Association 
for  Southern  Poor.  Today,  the  organiza- 

for  relief  sale 

slightly  from  previous  years.  Some 
$70,000  came  from  the  quilt  auction. 
Items  included  300  comforters — a 
record  number — and  270  quilts. 

Another  auction  highlight  was  the 
donated  1931  Model  A  Ford,  which  sold 
for  $70,000. 


Eli  Riehl  helps  "cut  out"  nearly  $2,000 
in  doughnut  revenue  at  the  40th  annu- 
al Pennsylvania  Relief  Sale.  This  was 
the  second  year  in  which  Riehl  traveled 
from  his  home  in  Bath,  N.Y.,  to  teach 
relief  sale  volunteers  how  to  make  and 
sell  made-from-scratch  doughnuts. 


tion  operates  in  4  1  counties  in  four 
states.  "And  that's  thanks  to  the  work 
of  you  people,"  Anderson  said. 

One  of  the  most  divisive  issues  on 
campus  and  in  the  nation  during  the 
Vietnam  War  was  the  requirement  that 
all  18-year-old  men  register  for  the  mil- 
itary draft.  Mennonite  men  tradi- 
tionally applied  for  conscientious  objec- 
tor status  and  performed  two  years  of 
alternate  service.  Some  chose  to  oppose 
the  entire  system,  refusing  to  register, 
or  they  returned  their  draft  cards. 

Three  former  students  shared  their 
experiences  with  draft  opposition  in  a 
public  forum  on  Friday  morning. 
Duane  Shank  was  arrested  by  the  FBI 
in  Lehman  Auditorium  while  taking 
his  general  education  midterm.  He  was 
later  tried  and  sentenced  to  three  years 
of  community  service. 

"One  of  the  things  I've  learned  is 
that  the  world  won't  change  overnight," 
Shank  said.  "Twenty-five  years  ago  I 
suspect  that  I  and  others  of  us  had  an 
idealism  that  expected  immediate 
change.  And  while  there's  nothing 
wrong  with  idealism,  I've  learned  that 
the  struggle  is  for  a  lifetime."  Today, 
Shank  lives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
is  involved  in  the  anti-nuclear  move- 
ment. 

'Still  fighting  the  fight. '  In  periods 
of  reflection,  members  shared  the  cur- 
rent passions  shaping  their  lives.  Many 
are  involved  in  advocacy  groups  for 
children  and  families.  "You  can't  be 
sane  in  this  insanity  without  doing 
something,"  said  Ruth  Stoltzfus  Jost. 

"We're  still  fighting  the  fight,"  said 
former  Weather  Vane  editor  John  Otto, 
now  an  attorney  in  Champaign,  111. 
"Our  opposition  just  takes  different 
forms  now." 

The  reunion  was  the  brainchild  of 
Wilmer  Otto,  a  former  Peace  Club 
member  who  is  now  president  of  a  real 
estate  company  in  Areola,  111.  He 
tracked  down  all  but  six  of  the  85  mem- 
bers of  the  1969-70  group. 

"I  knew  the  minute  I  got  the  bro- 
chure that  I'd  be  here,"  said  Marilyn 
Nafziger  Macquarrie,  currently  work- 
ing with  Vietnam  War  veterans  suffer- 
ing from  posttraumatic  stress  disorder. 
"Peace  Club  is  incredibly  important  in 
who  I  am  today,"  she  said.  "Reconnect- 
ing at  such  a  deep  level  gives  me  a  rea- 
son to  carry  on  and  stay  involved." 
— Katrina  Wert 
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The  Mennonite 
Church  and  the 
General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church 
have  been  called  to  a 
year  of  prayer  by  their 
respective  general 
boards  in  preparation 
for  important  decisions 
to  be  made  this  summer 
at  a  conjoint  assembly 
in  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30. 

As  a  guide  for  individuals,  congregations,  and  confer- 
ences in  directing  those  prayers,  Gospel  Herald— in 
cooperation  with  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board- 
will  carry  a  list  of  prayer  suggestions  each  month  through 
July.  These  specific  requests  will  be  tied  to  the  Sundays 
of  that  month  but  can  be  used  for  participation  at  any 
time  in  the  church's  network  of  prayer. 

May  prayer  suggestions: 

7_Pray  for  the  young  adult  retreat  to  be  held  May  11-13 
at  Hidden  Acres  Mennonite  Camp,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  as  participants  seek  direction  for  young  adult 
ministries  in  the  church. 

14_Pray  for  the  speakers  in  the  Youth  Convention  as 
they  prepare  their  messages:  Hubert  Brown,  Ruth 
Boehm,  Tony  Campolo,  Mike  Yaconelli,  Mark  Vin- 
cent, June  Alliman  Yoder,  Noel  Santiago. 

2l_Ask  God  to  bless  the  local  coordinators— Meribeth 
Buhr,  Herman  Diener,  and  Patrice  Claassen— along 
with  the  many  volunteers  who  are  busily  preparing 
for  the  8,000  to  10,000  people  coming  to  Wichita  this 
July.  . 

28 — Pray  for  the  Peace  and  Justice  Committee  as  it  de- 
velops an  interactive  Peace  Factory  for  teaching 
peacemaking  across  the  generations  in  our  church. 


Goal:  2  million  books.  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  11 
Choice  Books  programs  set  a 
goal  of  selling  2  million  books 
in  one  year  at  their  recent 
meeting  in  Elverson,  Pa.  A 
record  1.4  million  books  were 
sold  in  1994,  a  17  percent  gain 
over  1993,  with  over  4,000  dis- 
play locations  in  46  states  and 
five  provinces. 

"The  new  organizational 
structure  is  working,"  said  di- 
rector John  Bomberger,  of  the 
restructuring  that  took  place 
over  the  past  year.  "The  spirit 
and  feeling  of  working  together 
is  refreshing."  Partner  groups 
include  Beachy  Amish,  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  Mennonite  Church, 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Men- 
nonite Brethren,  Brethren  in 
Christ,  and  the  Evangelical 
Mennonite  Church. 

In  1991  Choice  Books  sales 


first  surpassed  1  million 
books  sold  in  one  year. 
Growth  has  been  steady  since 
then,  with  this  year's  jump 
caused  in  part  by  adding  dis- 
plays in  172  Wal-Mart  stores. 

Deadline  nears.  Those  plan- 
ning to  attend  this  summer's 
joint  convention  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  and  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  are 
encouraged  to  mail  their 
registration  forms  by  May  31 
in  order  to  receive  a  discount 
on  registration  fees.  May  31  is 
also  the  deadline  for  reserving 
lodging  through  the  Housing 
Bureau  of  the  Wichita  Con 
vention  and  Visitors  Bureau. 
After  this  date,  conference  par 
ticipants  will  need  to  reserve 
their  lodging  directly  with  a 
hotel.  Registration  forms  are 
available  from  the  MC  General 
Board,  phone  219  294-7131. 


Off  the  press.  Petro-Rif  Pub- 
lishing House  in  Petersburg, 
Russia,  has  completed  the 
translation  and  printing  of 
15,000  copies  of  God  Sends 
His  Son.  This  is  the  first  New 
Testament  book  of  Eve  Mac- 
Master's  10-volume  Story 
Bible  Series  published  by  Her- 
ald Press.  Petro-Rif  is  dis- 
tributing the  first  printing 
free  of  charge  to  orphanages, 
schools,  and  churches  in  Rus- 
sia. The  second  volume,  God's 
Suffering  Servant,  is  due  off 
the  press  in  June.  This  project 
is  being  underwritten  largely 
by  the  Virginia  Conference  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church 
with  assistance  of  some  Men- 
nonite churches. 

CPTers  go  to  Haiti,  Hebron. 

Christian  Peacemaker  Teams 
is  sending  a  violence  reduc- 
tion team  to  Haiti  for  four 
months  starting  in  May. 
Peacemaker  Corps  member 
Lena  Siegers  of  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  and  Duane  Ediger  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  will  be  based  in 
Port-au-Prince.  Their  assign- 
ment includes  documenting 
specific  cases  of  violence,  in- 
tervening with  local  officials, 
and  bringing  these  cases  to 
the  attention  of  the  Haitian 
media,  international  observer 
bodies,  foreign  embassies,  and 
North  American  churches. 
More  people  may  join  the 
team  in  June.  Another  CPT 
initiative  will  place  a  four-  to 
five-person  violence  reduction 
team  in  Hebron,  West  Bank, 
for  a  period  of  four  months  be- 
ginning in  June. 

•  Scholarships  awarded. 

Mennonite  Health  Services 
has  awarded  six  Elmer  Ediger 
Memorial  Scholarships  for 
1995-96.  Recipients  will  use 
the  $1,000  awards  for  studies 
in  health-related  service  to 
people  in  the  fields  of  mental 
health,  counseling,  or  devel 
opmental  disabilities.  Win- 
ners are:  Kathleen  G.  Burk 
holder,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Sara  Friesen-Guhr.  Madison, 
Wis.;  Miriam  R.  Hill,  Goshen 
Ind.;  Greg  Lichti,  Toronto 
Ont.;  Sachiko  Thiessen,  Clo 
vis,  Calif.;  Martha  J.  Unruh 
Newton,  Kan. 

•  Coming  events: 

International  conference  for 
Christians  in  business,  Mos 
cow,  Russia,  May  18-20.  Ses- 
sions will  focus  on  the  theme, 
"The  Growth  of  Christian 
Ethics  and  Business  in  Rus 
sia."  Information  available 
from  Valerie  Kroeker,  Menno 
nite  Economic  Development 
Associates,  800  665-7026. 


50th  anniversary,  Belleville 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  School,  June 
16-18.  Information  available 
from  717  935-2184. 
150th  anniversary,  Yellow  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  June  23-25.  For  informa- 
tion, call  219  862-2595. 
50th  anniversary,  Iowa  Menno- 
nite School,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
July  13-16.  Celebration  on  the 
theme,  "Hitherto  Has  the 
Lord  Led  Us,"  includes  mass 
choir  production  on  July  16. 
Information  available  from 
319  656-2073. 
Study  tour  to  China,  led  by  the 
China  Educational  Exchange, 
Sept.  28-Oct.  15.  Time  will  be 
spent  with  Chinese  church 
leaders,  professors,  students, 
and  North  American  Menno- 
nites  serving  in  China.  Todd 
Friesen  is  tour  leader.  Contact 
Myrrl  Byler  at  703  432-6983. 
50th  anniversary,  Sunnyslope 
Mennonite  Church,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  March  23-24,  1996. 
Questions  may  be  directed  to 
planning  committee  chair 
Lelia  Schlabach  at  the  church, 
9835  N.  7th  St.,  Phoenix,  AZ 
85020. 

•  New  resources: 

"Murder  Close  Up,"  part  of  the 
"Beyond  the  News"  video  se- 
ries, tackles  how  Christians 
are  dealing  with  violence 
when  it  happens  in  their  fami- 
ly. Topics  include  forgiveness, 
capital  punishment,  restora- 
tive justice.  Study  guide  in- 
cluded. This  30-minute  video 
is  the  second  in  a  four-part  se- 
ries on  violence,  including 
"Firearms  Violence"  (available 
now)  and  two  videos  on  TV 
violence,  which  will  be  avail- 
able July  1.  To  order,  call 
Beth  Benner,  MBM  Media 
Ministries,  800  999-3534. 
"No  Hands  but  Ours,"  a  13-min- 
ute  video,  follows  the  chain  of 
caring  hands  that  provide  ma- 
terial resources,  such  as 
school  kits  and  comforters,  to 
people  in  need.  Available  for 
free  loan  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  717  859- 
1151  (U.S.)  or  204  261-6381 
(Canada). 
"Restorative  Justice:  Making 
Things  Right,"  a  22-minute 
video,  discusses  the  limita- 
tions and  problems  of  the 
criminal  justice  systems  in 
Canada    and   the  United 
States.  It  describes  the  Victim 
Offender  Reconciliation  Pro- 
gram that  facilitates  face-to- 
face  encounters  between  vic- 
tims and  offenders.  Discus- 
sion guide  included.  Available 
for  free  loan  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  717  859- 
1151  (U.S.)  or  204  261-6381 
(Canada). 
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Study  guide,  "Education:  How 
Can  Schools  and  Communi- 
ties Work  Together  to  Meet 
the  Challenge?"  Available 
from  the  Study  Circles  Re- 
source Center,  203  928-2616. 

•  Job  openings: 

Education  instructor,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  Full-time,  one- 
year  position  begins  fall  1995. 
Classes  include  reading,  early 
childhood,  and  supervision  of 
elementary  student  teachers. 
Doctorate  in  education  pre- 
ferred; master's  degree  re- 
quired with  study  in  literacy, 
early  childhood,  and  elemen- 
tary education.  Teaching  ex- 
perience in  elementary  class- 
rooms required.  Send  curricu- 
lum vitae  and  references  to 
John  D.  Nyce,  Interim  Dean, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219  535-7503. 

Piano  instructor,  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College.  Half-time  position  be- 
gins in  fall  1995.  Qualifica- 
tions include  a  master's  de- 
gree in  piano  pedagogy  and/or 
performance  and  experience 
in  both  one-on-one  and  group 
instruction.  Assignment  in- 
cludes teaching  elementary 
and  intermediate  level  piano 
for  adults  and  children  and 


possibly  piano  pedagogy 
courses  for  undergraduates. 
Ability  to  offer  instruction  in 
either  organ  or  harpsichord 
preferred.  Send  curriculum 
vitae  and  references  to  John 
D.  Nyce,  Interim  Dean,  Go- 
shen College,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219  535-7503.  _ 

Resident  director  for  women's 
hall,  Hesston  (Kan.)  College. 
Qualifications  include  leader- 
ship ability,  good  self-image, 
good  listening,  caring,  and 
confrontation  skills.  Two-year 
commitment  requested.  Bach- 
elor's degree  preferred.  Apply 
by  May  5  to:  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents, Hesston  College,  Box 
3000,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 

School  administrator,  Academia 
Menonita  Betania,  Aibonito, 
P.R.  Individual  with  leader- 
ship and  business  skills  need- 
ed. Prefer  degree  in  business 
administration  or  education 
with  experience  in  adminis- 
tration and  fund  raising.  Pro- 
ficiency in  Spanish  a  strong 
plus.  Person  should  be  avail- 
able by  Aug.  1.  Send  resume 
to  Lora  Miranda,  Box  2007, 
Aibonito,  PR  00705;  phone 
809  857-3513. 

Teaching  position  in  agriculture 
and  technology  education,  Lan- 


caster (Pa.)  Mennonite  High 
School.  Certification  preferred. 
Contact  principal  J.  Richard 
Thomas,  LMHS,  2176  Lincoln 
Hwy.  East,  Lancaster,  PA 
17602;  phone  717  299-0436. 
Teaching  positions,  New  Dan- 
ville Mennonite  School,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  Positions  include: 
physical  education  instructor; 
middle  school  science,  com- 
puter keyboarding,  social 
studies,  Bible;  resource  room. 
NDMS  is  an  accredited  K-8 
school  with  200  students. 
Contact  NDMS,  393  Long 
Lane,  Lancaster,  PA  17603; 
phone  717  872-2506. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Assembly,   Goshen,  Ind.: 

Karen  Martin,  Nadia  Shank, 
Sandy  Fribley,  Paul  and 
Kathy  Meyer  Reimer,  Eric 
and  Heidi  Dyck  Hilty,  and 
Dan  and  Cheryl  Nester-Det- 
weiler. 

Bloomingdale,  Ont.:  Twila 
Lebold. 

Central,  Archbold,  Ohio: 

Megan  Briskey,  Tiffany  Burk- 
holder,  Kelsey  Roth,  Rob-E 
Short,  and  Jared  Short. 


Last  Union,  Kalona,  Iowa: 

Marvin  and  Betsy  Slabaugh. 

Hopedale,  III.:  Chad  Litwiller, 
Jeff  Litwiller,  Kyle  Sands, 
Doug  Springer,  Troy  Weaver, 
Dave  Camp,  -Jan  Camp,  and 
Joey  Camp. 

Line  Lexington,  Pa.:  Laverne 
Detweiler,  Steve  Banker, 
Sandy  Banker,  Bruce  Fox, 
Lynne  Fox,  Gregg  Landis,  Deb 
Landis,  Arden  Swartley,  and 
Melissa  Swartley. 

Powhatan,  Va.:  Bill  and  Cindy 
Greene,  Ronnie  and  Anne 
Bowles,  and  Gary  and  Ann 
Pavalonis. 

Prairie  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind.: 
Rodney  Masters,  Amanda 
Leazenby,  Jessica  Lehman, 
and  Kevin  Lehman. 

Riverdale,  Millbank,  Ont.: 
Jeff  Clemmer,  Heather  Lich- 
ty,  Sara  Steckly,  Laura 
Streicher,  Norman  B.  Gerber, 
Betty  Gerber,  Lome  Steckly, 
and  Joanne  Steckly. 

Sandy  Hill,  Coatesville,  Pa.: 
Lynn  Aungst,  Cindy  Groff, 
Elaine  Groff,  Dale  Groff, 
Nathan  King,  Liz  Silicato, 
and  Marian  Umble. 

Science  Ridge,  Sterling,  111.: 
Jolivia  Jackson,  Eric  Gale, 
Nancy  Gale,  Frederick  Meyer, 
and  Joyce  Meyer. 

Shantz,  Baden,  Ont.:  Jim 
Schroeder  and  Larry  Leis. 

Walnut  Creek,  Ohio:  William 
Keim,  Rebecca  Slabach,  Rona- 
lee  Hochstetler,  and  Gary 
Hochstetler. 

Whitestone,  Hesston,  Kan.: 
Atlee  Preheim,  Debbie  Koehn, 
Star  Gipson,  Cindy  and  Phil 
Mason,  Rachel  and  Vince 
Martin. 


BIRTHS 


Aeschliman,  Sheryl  McClarren 
and  Scott,  Wauseon,  Ohio. 
Keri  Nicole  (first  child), 
March  25. 

Airey,  Ioli  and  Chuck,  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  Joshua  Charles 
(first  child),  born  Jan.  4,  1994, 
adopted. 

Dutcher,  Debora  Ann  Yoder 
and  Titus  Lynn,  Sugarcreek, 
Ohio,  Peter  Lynn  (fourth 
child),  Feb.  23. 

Gingerich,  Cathy  Wiebe  and 
Ken,  Reedsburg,  Wis.,  Han- 
nah Beth  (third  child),  Dec. 
23,  1994. 

Groh,  Delores  Nisly  and  Paul, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Rachel  Elis- 
abeth (first  child),  March  19. 

Imchen,  Beth  Rice  and  Ramok- 
toshi,  Warsaw,  Ind.,  Limas- 
angla  Olivia  (first  child),  Feb. 
10. 

Kuepfer,  Ellen  and  Paul  K., 
Listowel,  Ont..  Tiffanv  Jade 
(third  child),  Dec.  10,  1994. 


Peruvian  churches  license 
pastors.  Lucre,  Peru  (EMM) — 
Mennonite  churches  in  Peru  li- 
censed their  first  national  pas- 
tors in  December,  following  10 
years  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Missions  work  there.  Justo 
Berrios  and  Ruben  Carrasco 
will  now  lead  the  churches  in 
the  towns  of  Lucre  and  Huakar- 
pay,  respectively.  Both  have 
been  working  in  the  church  for 
several  years. 

Two  services  were  held  Dec. 
4  in  each  village,  15  minutes 
apart.  Dick  Landis,  Lancaster 
Conference  fraternal  bishop  for 
Peru,  gave  the  sermon  in  each 
service.  At  right,  Landis  and 
Joe  Lockinger  pray  over  Maria 
and  Justo  Berrios. 

To  date,  EMM  has  helped  to 
start  four  congregations  in 
Peru.  Lockinger  and  Hector 
Castellanos  lead  the  church  in 
Cusco,  and  John  Kreider  leads 
the  church  in  Angostura. 
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WE'RE  NOT  SITTING  ON  THE  JOB. 

In  fact,  we're  still  breaking  ground. 
Since  1920  MCC  has  been  responding 
to  human  need  through: 

Tractors  to  Chortitza 
Olive  trees  to  Hebron 
Seed  corn  to  Bulawayo 
Dams  in  Djibo 
Teachers  in  Temple  Hall 
Carpenters  in  Whitesburg 
Recycling  in  Edmonton 
Water  tanks  in  Tacaimbo 
Paper-making  in  Feni 
Orchards  in  Neudachino 

Your  support  has  made  this  and 
C6 1 6  b  T3tG     much  more  possible.  Thank  you. 

Reflect 
Recommit 
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Lapp,  Cindy  Lehman  and 
David,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  Seth 
David  (first  child),  March  31. 

Minter,  Karla  Yoder  and 
William,  Columbia  City,  Ind., 
Ryan  William  (second  child), 
Feb.  22. 

Ranck,  Mary  Beth  Eby  and 
Carl,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nathan 
Scott  (first  child),  April  5. 

Rhodes,  Cherie  Cool  and  Chris, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Thomas  James 
(third  child),  March  22. 

Schlabach,  Cindy  and  Larry, 
Dover,  Ohio,  Derek  Jon  (third 
child),  March  12. 

Shantz,  Linda  Knechtel  and 
Mike,  Baden,  Ont.,  Aaron 
Michael  (first  child),  March 
27. 

Sommers,  Diane  and  Wendell, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  Trey  Alan 
(second  child),  March  13. 

Steele,  Brenda  Hackett  and 
Brian,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Ni- 
cholle  Jolene  (third  child), 
March  23. 

Trissel,  Lory  Linhart  and  Greg, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Amy  Ni- 
cole (third  child),  March  11. 


MARRIAGES 


Liambounheuang-Wood: 

Phoune  Liambounheuang, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  (Harrison- 
burg), and  Jon  William  Wor- 
thington  Wood,  Anthony, 
Kan.  (Pleasant  Valley),  March 
25,  by  David  Norris. 

Little-Swartzendruber:  Craig 
Little,  Morton,  111.,  and  Leah 
Swartzendruber,  Minier,  111. 
(Hopedale),  March  25,  by  H. 
James  Smith. 

Mast-Stuckey:  Jennifer  Mast, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Clinton  Frame), 
and  Jon  Stuckey,  Archbold, 
Ohio  (Lockport),  April  1,  by 
Robert  Lee  Shreiner  and  Jim 
Groeneweg. 


DEATHS 


Detweiler,    Paul    D.,  92, 

Telford,  Pa.  Born:  May  12, 
1902,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  to 
Jonas  and  Clara  Derstine  Det- 
weiler. Died:  March  29,  1995, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Survivors — 
wife:  Maggie  M.  Frederick 
Detweiler;  children:  Walter  F., 
Miriam  F.  Rice,  Anna  Mae 
Boehret;  sister:  Esther  D.;  6 
grandchildren,  3  great-grand- 
children. Congregational 
membership:  Franconia  Men- 
nonite  Church.  Funeral:  April 
1,  Souderton  Mennonite 
Homes  Chapel,  by  Russell  M. 
Detweiler,  John  M.  Ehst,  and 
Steven  E.  Landis.  Burial: 
Rockhill  Mennonite  Cemetery. 


Erb,  Betty,  65,  Cambridge, 
Ont.  Born:  Feb.  6,  1930, 
Mornington  Twp.,  Ont.,  to 
Chris  and  Mattie  Gerber  Erb. 
Died:  March  17,  1995,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— brothers  and  sisters: 
Verna  Leis,  Earl,  Clara  Mey- 
ers, Wilma  Good,  Raymond, 
Erma  Shantz,  Grace  Buehler, 
Doris  Vantright,  Eleanor 
Mast,  Lloyd,  Helen  Ewing. 
Funeral  and  burial:  March  21, 
Riverdale  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Glenn  Zehr. 

Lehman,  Grace  Burkholder, 
97,  Orrville,  Ohio.  Born:  June 
29,  1897;  Smithville,  Ohio,  to 
Simon  and  Emma  Musser 
Burkholder.  Died:  March  1, 
1995,  Wooster,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Roland, 
Doyle,  Opal  Richwine,  Bessie 
Young,  LaVonne  Frank,  Verla 
Barber;  32  grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Harvey 
Lehman  (husband)  and  Del- 
mar  (son).  Funeral  and  burial: 
March  3,  Oak  Grove  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Norma 
Duerksen  and  James  Schrag. 

Miller,  Mattie  Grieser,  81, 
West  Point,  Neb.  Born:  Jan. 
31,  1914,  Beemer,  Neb.,  to 
Jacob  and  Rachel  Erb  Grieser. 
Died:  March  13,  1995,  West 
Point,  Neb.,  of  a  stroke.  Sur- 
vivors— daughter:  Janet  Kot- 
tich;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Allan  and  Dale  Grieser,  Lois 
Kauffman,  Rose  Wittrig,  Bes- 
sie Hargis;  2  grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Archie  H. 
Miller  (husband).  Funeral  and 
burial:  March  16,  Beemer 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Roger 
Hazen. 

Mininger,  Eva  K.  Nice,  89, 

Souderton,  Pa.  Born:  Nov.  2, 

1905,  Hilltown  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Henry  M.  and  Melinda  Keller 
Nice.  Died:  March  20,  1995, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Survivors — 
husband:  Charles  B.  Min- 
inger; children:  Earl  N., 
Charles  N.,  Lois  Donaldson; 
sister:  Katie  Moyer;  7  grand- 
children, 17  great-grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial: 
March  25,  Souderton  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Gerald  A. 
Clemmer  and  Russell  B.  Mus- 
selman. 

Nace,    Raymond    K.,  89, 

Forksville,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  17, 

1906,  Hatfield  Twp.,  to 
William  and  Elizabeth  Kulp 
Nace.  Died:  March  22,  1995, 
Towanda,  Pa.  Survivors — 
brothers  and  sisters:  Willard, 
Alice  Kulp,  Anna  Moyer.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Evelyn  Nice 
Nace  (wife).  Funeral:  March 
25,  Anders-Detweiler  Funeral 
Home,  by  Russell  B.  Mussel- 
man.  Burial:  Souderton  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 


Oyer,  Esther  Birkey,  87,  Indi- 
anola,  Iowa.  Born:  Oct.  9, 
1907,  Dewey,  111.,  to  Andrew 
and  Elizabeth  Litwiller 
Birkey.  Died:  March  24,  1995, 
Indianola,  Iowa.  Survivors — 
son:  Marvin;  brother:  Harvey 
Birkey;  5  grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren,  one 
great-great-grandchild.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Lester  Oyer 
(husband).  Funeral:  March 
27,  Manson  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Curt  Kuhns.  Bur- 
ial: Mt.  Zion  Cemetery,  Deer 
Creek,  111. 

Schrock,  Bertha  Heyerly,  96, 
Albany,  Ore.  Born:  June  26, 
1898,  Albany,  Ore.,  to  John 
and  Elizabeth  Neuschwander 
Heyerly.  Died:  March  31, 
1995,  Albany,  Ore.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Eldon,  Per- 
ry, Dora  Willems,  Florence 
Gerig;  brothers:  Ernest  and 
Melvin  Heyerly;  24  grandchil- 
dren, 45  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Elmer 
Schrock  (husband).  Funeral 
and  burial:  April  5,  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Al 
Burkey  and  Clarence  Gerig. 

Shantz,  E.  Clare,  81,  Ontario. 
Born:  March  26,  1914,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  to  Titus  and  Mary 
Ann  Dettweiler  Schantz. 
Died:  April  4,  1995,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Elizabeth,  John;  sib- 
lings: Melvin,  Anna  Cress- 
man;  2  grandchildren.  Funer- 
al and  burial:  April  7,  Erb 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Renee  Sauder  and  Doug  Sny- 
der. 

Smucker,  Benjamin  L.,  87, 

Wooster,  Ohio.  Born:  March 
27,  1907,  Smithville,  Ohio,  to 
Noah  and  Kate  Gerig  Smuck- 
er. Died:  March  9,  1995, 
Wooster,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
daughters:  Pauline,  Arlene 
Moore,  Geneva  Horst,  Alice 
Lehman;  sister:  Grace  Troyer; 
7  grandchildren,  9  great- 
grandchildren, 4  stepgrand- 
children,  5  step-great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Anna  Belle  Buchwalter 
Smucker  (wife)  and  Ellen  Rit- 
ter  (daughter).  Funeral  and 
burial:  March  13,  Oak  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Jim 
Schrag  and  Norma  Duerksen. 
Streicher,  David  K.,  49,  Mill- 
bank,  Ont.  Born:  April  25, 
1945,  Mornington  Twp.,  Ont., 
to  Gideon  and  Annie  Kuepfer 
Streicher.  Died:  Dec.  21,  1994, 
Millbank,  Ont.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Eva  Jantzi 
Streicher;  children:  Joyce, 
Marlene,  and  Loretta  Kuep- 
fer, Merton,  Perry,  Juanita, 
Murray;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Ezra,  Cornelius,  Eva  and 
Fanny  Kuepfer;  6  grandchil- 


dren. Funeral  and  burial:  Dec. 
24,  Riverdale  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Glenn  Zehr. 

Troyer,  Laura  M.  Weaver,  U7>, 
Goshen,  Ind  Horn:  Sept  1  J. 
1899,  Elkhart  County,  Ind.,  to 
Nathan  and  Clara  I  loldernan 
Weaver.  Died:  March  1  , 
1995,  Goshen,  Ind.,  of  heart 
failure.  Survivors — children: 
Maxine  Schmidt,  Donald;  sis- 
ter: Christine  Weaver,  11 
grandchildren,  16  great- 
grandchildren, 3  stepgrand- 
children,  7  step-great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Oscar  Troyer  (husband).  Fu- 
neral: April  5,  Clinton  Frame 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Robert 
Shreiner  and  Vernon  Bon- 
treger.  Burial:  Clinton  Union 
Cemetery. 

Weese,  Edith  L.,  80,  Souderton, 
Pa.  Born:  May  10,  1914,  Ridge- 
ley,  W.Va.,  to  John  William 
and  Nina  G.  Lark  Weese.  Died: 
March  28,  1995,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  of  pneumonia,  cancer,  and 
Alzheimer's  disease.  Sur- 
vivors— sister:  Gladys  Weese 
Argent.  Funeral:  March  31, 
Anders-Detweiler  Funeral 
Home,  by  Truman  H.  Brunk. 
Burial:  Blooming  Glen  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery. 

Widmer,  Grace  G.  Miller,  75. 
Born:  May  3,  1919,  Milford, 
Neb.,  to  John  M.  and  Mag- 
dalena  Hauder  Miller.  Died: 
March  25,  1995,  Salem,  Ore. 
Survivors — husband:  Dan 
Widmer;  children:  Gaylord, 
Judy,  Carol,  Ellen  Larrew, 
Anita  Classen;  siblings:  Earl, 
Dale,  Roland,  Vyral  Vannoy;  6 
grandchildren.  Congregation- 
al membership:  Salem  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  and 
burial:  March  29,  Zion  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  John  Willems, 
Carl  Newswanger,  and 
Richard  Regier. 

Yoder,  Jonas  J.,  86.  Born: 
March  13,  1909,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  to  Samuel  R.  and  Jemima 
E.  Yoder.  Died:  March  26, 
1995,  Lewistown,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— son:  Keith  E.;  sisters: 
Katie,  Julia  Hartzler.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Estella  P.  Harsh- 
barger  Yoder  (wife).  Funeral 
and  burial:  March  29,  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Max  Zook  and  Erie  Renno. 

Zimmerly,  Noah  G.,  89,  Ster- 
ling, Ohio.  Born:  1905,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  to  Jacob  and  Anna  Geis- 
er  Zimmerly.  Died:  April  3. 
1995,  Sterling,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  John,  James. 
Paul,  Tim,  Noah,  Ruth  Kurtz, 
Martha;  11  grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Elva  Blough 
Zimmerly  (wife).  Funeral  and 
burial:  April  8,  Crown  Hill 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Ernest 
J.  Hershberger. 
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Someone  will  leave  Wichita  unhappy 


This  is  a  year  of  major  decisions  for  the  Men- 
nonite  Church.  Delegates  to  Mennonite  General 
Assembly  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30  will 
make  decisions  about  a  new  confession  of  faith 
and  a  new  vision  statement  for  the  church. 

While  both  of  these  are  important,  a  third 
decision  has  raised  the  most  discussion  and  the 
strongest  opinions:  whether  the  Mennonite 
Church  (MC)  should  merge  with  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  (GC). 

For  six  years  an  Integration  Exploration 
Committee  (IEC)  has  studied  that  question. 
Their  recommendation  is  yes.  Barring  a  major 
development,  that  recommendation  will  be 
before  both  MC  and  GC  delegates  at  Wichita. 

Regardless  of  which  way  the  vote  goes,  some 
of  us  will  not  get  our  way.  There's  enough 
disagreement  on  the  merger  question  that  the 
vote  will  not  be  unanimous.  Both  the  MC  and 
GC  general  boards  are  currently  working  out 
how  high  a  percentage  is  needed  to  either  pass 
or  reject  the  IEC  recommendation. 

No,  not  all  of  us  will  get  what  we  want.  Now 
what? 

The  IEC  talked  about  that  at  its  last  meeting. 
They  agreed  they  would  be  disappointed  if  the 
recommendation  fails — but  not  devastated. 
Said  Vern  Preheim,  GC  general  secretary,  "A 
negative  vote  will  show  us  this  is  not  God's  will 
for  this  time." 

At  an  unofficial  "open  conversation"  exploring 
alternatives  to  integration  early  this  month 
(see  April  18  Gospel  Herald),  at  least  two 
persons  reported  they  knew  of  congregations 
threatening  to  withdraw  from  the  denom- 
ination if  integration  passes.  No  one  is  sure  if 
these  congregations  will  carry  through.  MC 
general  secretary  James  M.  Lapp  reports  no 
area  conference  has  made  that  threat. 

So  what  if  our  way  doesn't  prevail,  whether  it 
be  for  or  against  integration? 

Withdrawal  should  not  be  an  option.  Ron 
Sider,  addressing  the  April  "open  conversation," 
said  forthrightly  that  divisions  are  evidence  of 
sin.  Sider  believes  Christians,  including 
Mennonites,  have  a  responsibility  to  show  the 
world  we  can  work  together  even  when  we  don't 
agree. 

We  also  do  well  to  remember  that  our  com- 
mitment to  Jesus  Christ  is  made  visible 


through  our  commitment  to  the  church.  Jesus 
has  said  his  church  will  prevail.  We  are  called 
to  hang  in  there— unless  the  church  is  clearly 
going  against  the  will  of  God.  Making  a  decision 
on  whether  to  merge  MCs  and  GCs,  despite  the 
outcome,  is  not  one  of  those  cases. 

And  if  our  position  is  adopted?  The  first  thing 
we  should  not  do  is  gloat  or  think  "victory."  Our 
first  concern  should  be  to  remember  our  sisters 
and  brothers  who  disagree.  We  need  to  reach 
out  and  make  sure  they  feel  included  in  the 
new  church— if  we  decide  for  integration.  Or  in 
the  current  structures — if  we  don't. 

Making  a  decision  on  integration  is  not  the 
time  to  take  sides  or  cement  positions.  It  is  a 
time  to  think  through  what  the  church  is  and 
what  it  should  be.  It  is  a  time  to  recommit 
ourselves  to  that  church.  If  it  remains  MC  and 
GC.  Or  becomes  MC/GC.— jlp 

When  you  don't  get 
what  you  want 

Mennonites  aren't  the  only  groups  making 
major  decisions  this  year.  At  a  worldwide 
conference  in  Utrecht,  Holland,  this  summer, 
the  Seventh-Day  Adventists  will  decide  wheth- 
er they  will  ordain  women  as  ministers. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  that  denomination's 
leadership  magazine,  Ministry,  editor  J,  David 
Newman  writes  about  "When  You  Don't  Get 
What  You  Want."  His  answer:  obedience. 

"Obedience  is  not  a  popular  word  in  the  world 
today,"  writes  Newman.  However,  when  the 
church  decides,  then  we  must  obey  what  the 
church  has  voted,  he  says.  If  we  disagree,  there 
are  legitimate  channels  to  work  at  changing  the 
decision. 

"Either  God  is  leading  this  church  or  not," 
Newman  writes.  If  God  is,  "then  we  need  to 
respect  the  decisions  made  by  the  church." 

Newman  concludes:  "We  can  trust  the  one 
who  leads  this  church  to  act  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  delegates  to  this  session  to  make  the  best 
decision  for  the  church  at  this  time." 

Good  words,  not  only  for  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventists, but  also  for  Mennonites  to  ponder  as 
we  face  a  decision  on  merger  this  summer. 
Regardless  of  what  we  think  the  outcome 
should  be. — jlp 
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How  business  supports 
the  mission  of  the  church 

Power,  skills,  expertise,  and  support: 
these  are  gifts  businesspeople  have  de- 
veloped that  they  can  use  to  further  the 
work  of  God's  kingdom  in  the  church. 


~l\  IWy  Parents  were  businesspeople.  A 
\\  /  I  favorite  picture  of  mine  features  my 
X  V-Lmother  and  dad  in  1932  in  front  of  a 
small  grocery  store  beside  watermelons  and 
baskets  of  potatoes.  The  signs  read,  John  E. 
Lapp  Delicatessen,  and  John  E.  Lapp  Groceries. 
Businesspeople  have  at  least  four  kinds  of  power  they  his  life  Dad  enjoyed  a  warm  trusting  rela- 

can  use  to  help  the  church:  connections  financial  tionship  with  businesspeople  in  his  home  com- 

leverage,  influence,  and  experience  and  wisdom.  c 

munity. 

But  my  experience  in  business  pretty  much 
started  and  ended  with  a  paper  route  at  age  9 

  or  10  and  the  purchase  of  some  Pennsylvania 

Power  and  Light  stock  with  the  earnings. 

 ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE   When  I  graduated  from  seminary  in  1963  and 

was  ordained  as  a  pastor,  I  lacked  the  business 
Must  I  always  feel  perspectives  my  dad  had  had  in  relating  to 

like  an  outsider?  7     members  in  the  congregation. 

I  must  sadly  confess  that  in  my  approach  to 
Professor  wins  grant  to  study  businesspeople,  I  tended  to  scold  the  rich  and 

.     .        .  f  n     criticize  the  economic  order  m  which  they  par- 

missions  in  modern  culture   V     ticipated.  I  had  little  insight  or  appreciation  for 

the  risks  of  businesspeople,  the  need  for  an 
General  Board  forwards  merger  adequate  cash  flow  to  operate  a  business,  the 

recommendation  to  delegates   10     necessity  of  showing  a  profit,  or  the  complex- 


fry 

James 
M.  Lapp 


The  foundation  of  businesspeople  sup- 
porting the  mission  of  the  church  is  their 
personal  faith  in  and  commitment  to 
Jesus  Christ  through  a  life  of  prayer. 


ities  of  operating  a  business  in  modern  society. 

At  least  four  things  have  happened  since 
those  earlier  years  of  pastoring.  First,  I  grew 
up  a  bit  and  became  less  idealistic.  Second,  I 
saw  more  clearly  how  Jesus  related  to  busi- 
nesspeople— such  as  tax  collectors  Levi  and 
Zacchaeus  or  fishermen  James  and  John — and 
the  friendship  Paul  enjoyed  with  Lydia,  the 
textile  dealer. 

Third,  I  came  to  realize  that  Jesus'  words  to 
"sell  all  you  have  and  give  to  the  poor"  is  for  all 
Christians,  not  just  for  businesspeople.  Fourth, 
I  was  appointed  as  general  secretary  of  the 
Mennonite  Church — a  job  which  includes 
managing  a  $600,000  (U.S.)  budget  for  the 
General  Board  and  consulting  with  other 
boards  and  agencies  with  their  multimillion 
dollar  budgets.  Suddenly  the  issues  of  business 
were  not  so  simple. 

Sometime  ago  Howard  Brenneman,  president 
of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  told  me  that  what  I 
do  at  the  General  Board  is  not  fundamentally 
different  from  what  he  did  for  many  years  as 
CEO  and  president  of  a  manufacturing  corpo- 
ration. Perhaps  I  am  becoming  a  businessper- 
son  at  an  age  30  years  older  than  my  father. 

From  this  vantage  point,  I  suggest  four  ways 
in  which  businesspeople  support  the  mission  of 
the  church: 


2 Businesspeople  support  the  mission  of 
the  church  by  using  their  power  for 
kingdom  purposes.  I  see  businesspeople 
as  people  of  power — people  with  the  capacity  to 
make  things  happen.  Some  of  us,  myself  in- 
cluded, are  not  comfortable  talking  about  pow- 
er. But  power  is  a  reality  that  all  of  us  need  to 
acknowledge,  especially  those  of  us  who  are  in 
leadership  roles  or  who  are  functioning  in 
business. 

Businesspeople  have  at  least  four  types  of 
power,  although  not  all  businesspeople  enjoy 
all  forms  of  power  equally. 

a.  Businesspeople  have  connections — with 
other  businesspeople,  with  banks,  with  political 
leaders,  with  the  media.  It  is  often  not  what 
you  know  but  who  you  know  that  makes  things 
happen. 

b.  Businesspeople  have  financial  leverage. 
Often  they  have  investments  and  the  ability  to 
borrow  as  needed.  They  have  access  to  more 
resources  because  of  what  they  already  possess. 
Their  financial  leverage  is  enough  to  make 
things  happen. 

c.  Businesspeople  often  have  influence  in  the 
community.  People  perk  up  and  listen  when 
businesspeople  speak  on  an  issue.  The  direction 
of  a  meeting  at  church  or  in  the  community  is 
often  influenced  by  businesspeople. 

d.  Businesspeople  have  experience  and  wis- 
dom that  stand  them  in  good  stead  when  deci- 
sions need  to  be  made.  Many  people  do  not 
know  how  to  cut  through  the  complexities  of 
issues  and  see  what  needs  to  happen  like 
businesspeople  do.  There  is  power  in  this  accu- 
mulated experience  and  wisdom  often  gained 
from  struggling  with  difficult  challenges. 

Businesspeople  need  to  own  the  power  they 
possess.  But  also  they  must  determine  how 
they  will  use  their  power. 

Our  culture  extols  the  virtues  of  human 
achievements  and  especially  lauds  those  who 
prosper  by  their  own  hard  work  and  ingenuity. 
I  don't  discount  that  successful  businesspeople 
usually  have  worked  very  hard  for  their  achieve- 
ments. But  are  businesspeople  aware  that  the 
power  of  success  is  not  a  right  to  use  to  benefit 
themselves  but  a  privilege  entrusted  by  God 
over  which  they  are  stewards?  If  God's  pur- 
poses are  salvation,  healing,  liberation,  and 
reconciliation,  will  we  be  on  the  side  of  God  in 
using  our  power  toward  these  ends? 

There  are  many  people  in  our  society  who 
feel  powerless,  outside  the  circle  of  privilege.  I 
often  work  with  Hispanics,  African-Americans, 
and  Native  Americans  in  my  role  with  the 
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General  Board.  As  racial  groups,  they  feel 
relatively  little  power  in  our  society.  The  poor 
among  us  are  powerless,  without  economic 
leverage  and  often  in  a  self-defeating  cycle.  The 
disabled  feel  powerless,  women  sometimes  feel 
powerless,  young  people  feel  powerless. 

Jesus  came  proclaiming  good  news  to  the  im- 
prisoned, the  debtors,  the  blind,  and  the  dis- 
abled (Luke  4).  Jesus  took  risks  with  people 
society  wrote  off  as  hopeless.  Will  business- 
people  find  creative  ways  to  take  risks  and  use 
their  power  to  help  the  powerless,  to  influence 
decisions  toward  justice,  to  use  their  expertise 
to  help  resolve  the  ills  of  the  world,  to  use  their 
connections  for  healing  and  hope  and  their 
leverage  for  more  responsible  environmental 
policies? 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  efforts  of  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Associates  (MEDA)  in 
urban  settings  in  North  America  and  overseas, 
by  physicians  who  elect  to  receive  an  "ordinary 
salary"  to  provide  health  care  for  those  who 
would  otherwise  fall  through  the  safety  net,  by 
attorneys  who  graduate  from  prestigious  law 
schools  and  then  work  as  legal  defenders  for 
the  poor.  Businesspeople  are  uniquely  qualified 
to  exercise  power  for  enhancing  the  mission  of 
the  church. 

2 Businesspeople  support  the  mission  of 
the  church  by  using  their  business 
skills  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  church's 
mission.  Businesspeople  possess,  through 
training  and  experience,  a  set  of  skills  that  are 
increasingly  needed  by  the  church. 

Much  to  the  dismay  of  some  people,  the  local 
church  and  the  denomination  have  become 
bureaucratically  complex  operations.  Employ- 
ing multiple  staff,  developing  accounting  pro- 
cedures, compiling  a  computer  database,  and 
engaging  in  strategic  planning  are  business 
management  practices  used  more  and  more  by 
church  agencies  and  local  congregations.  Our 
colleges  and  seminaries,  our  mission  and  relief 
agencies,  our  camps,  nursing  homes,  and  hospi- 
tals are  complex  systems  which  call  for  skilled 
leaders. 

Unfortunately,  sometimes  the  well  inten- 
tioned  rather  than  the  well  trained  are  called 
to  leadership  roles  in  church  ministries.  We 
need  Mennonite  businesspeople  to  apply  their 
wisdom  and  skills  to  the  work  of  the  church 
and  its  programs.  The  same  skills  which  make 
one  successful  in  business,  when  combined  with 
a  commitment  to  Christ,  can  greatly  enhance 
the  mission  of  the  church. 


Businesspeople  will  need  patience  to  sit  on 
church  boards  or  mentor  staff  in  church  agen- 
cies. Decision-making  in  the  church  is  often 
slow,  which  frustrates  businesspeople  to  no 
end.  The  church  employs  a  whole  different 
accountability  system,  and  it  has  more  people 
with  whom  issues  need  to  be  processed  than  in 
business. 

But  most  of  us  pastors  received  very  little 
training  in  administration,  staff  management, 
finance,  and  long-range  planning.  In  larger 
churches,  pastors  often  function  like  the  CEO 
of  a  congregation  but  without  adequate  skills 
and  training.  I  have  a  28-year-old  son  who 
worked  as  a  sales  manager  for  a  number  of 
years  and  now  is  a  10  percent  partner  in  a 
small  business.  Already  he  has  begun  to  work 
at  strategic  planning  in  ways  I  never  learned  in 
my  20  years  as  a  pastor. 

In  Franconia  Conference  I  have  an  attorney 
friend  who  used  his  experience  and  skills  in  a 
very  wise  and  helpful  way  for  the  church.  A 
shopping  center  went  up  for  sale  which  had 
long-term  possibilities  for  the  conference.  My 
friend  drew  up  a  plan  that  had  four  Mennonite 
businesspeople  borrow  the  money  from  a  friend- 
ly banker  (who  was  also  Mennonite)  to  pur- 
chase the  shopping  center  with  no  money  down. 
All  that  was  needed  was  their  reputation  and 
the  leverage  of  their  assets. 

The  shopping  center  was  remodeled  and  now 
is  rented  to  certain  commercial  businesses  and 
to  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference  and 
Eastern  District  Conference  for  their  offices.  In 
addition  the  shopping  center  hosts  a  huge 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Selfhelp  store 
and  a  Provident  Bookstore.  Over  a  span  of  20 
years  it  will  be  paid  through  the  rent  received 
and  then  deeded  to  the  conference. 

Call  it  creative  financing,  it  is  the  work  of  a 
Mennonite  attorney  who  found  enormous  joy  in 
using  his  skills  to  further  the  mission  of  the 
church. 

3 Businesspeople  support  the  mission  of 
the  church  by  creatively  addressing 
the  economic  problems  in  our  culture. 

Enormous  economic  problems  exist  in  our 
society.  Who  among  us  is  in  a  better  position  to 
work  at  these  issues  than  businesspeople  who 
are  involved  in  and  appreciate  the  complexities 
of  economic  matters? 

This  work  calls  for  a  willingness  to  challenge 
the  economic  order  rather  than  assume  that  it 
is  an  unqualified  blessing.  The  danger  is  that 
businesspeople  become  so  enmeshed  in  the 
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Businesspeople  who  support  the  mission 
of  the  church  will  be  critical  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  in  which  they  operate  and 
use  their  skills  to  explore  alternatives. 


economic  order  that  they  are  no  longer  willing 
to  question  a  system  in  which  they  are  so 
heavily  invested. 

It  takes  no  great  intelligence  or  courage  to 
say  capitalism  is  not  Christian  in  some  of  its 
patterns.  The  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor  in 
North  America  is  growing.  How  aware  are  we 
that  the  economic  order  in  which  we  live  con- 
tributes to  the  injustices  of  some  people  and 
gives  extravagant  advantages  to  others?  And 
who  can  figure  out  how  it  should  be  changed? 

Businesspeople  who  want  to  support  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church  will  be  self  critical  of  the 
economic  system  in  which  they  operate  and  use 
their  power  and  skills  to  explore  creative 
alternatives. 

In  my  home  congregation,  Assembly  Menno- 
nite  Church,  there  is  a  man  with  a  seminary 
education  who  now  heads  up  a  large  program 
to  assist  the  economically  underprivileged  of 
our  community.  La  Casa  is  an  interfaith  orga- 
nization representing  more  than  30  churches. 
Recently  Arden  stood  up  on  a  Sunday  morning 
and  expressed  great  joy  that  La  Casa  was  able 
to  put  together  the  funding  to  purchase  18 
houses  which  will  be  made  available  on  a  lease 
purchase  basis  to  those  with  few  economic 
resources.  Those  with  no  money  for  a  down 
payment  will  gain  equity  and  enjoy  the  com- 
forts of  their  own  home. 

The  whole  project  requires  a  $1  million  in- 
vestment which  Arden  put  together  through 
four  different  sources  of  funding.  This  grass- 
roots effort  at  providing  housing  for  poor  people 
calls  for  creative  business  initiatives  on  the 
part  of  the  director  of  La  Casa,  as  well  as  recep- 
tive bankers  and  financiers  in  our  community 
who  are  willing  to  make  available  financial 
resources  for  the  larger  mission  of  the  church. 

4 Business  supports  the  mission  of  the 
church  as  businesspeople  give  them- 
selves personally  to  this  mission.  It  is 

not  challenging  the  economic  order  that  will 
alone  change  the  world.  It  is  in  modeling  the 
character  of  Jesus  in  one's  life.  It  is  com- 
municating the  good  news  of  Christ  to  others  in 
verbal  and  nonverbal  ways.  It  is  incarnating 
one's  faith  through  a  lifestyle,  attitudes,  and 
relationships  that  embody  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Unless  this  personal  embodiment  of  Chris- 
tian faith  is  present,  the  use  of  power,  skills, 
and  economic  leadership  will  fall  short  of  the 
mission  of  the  church.  This  kind  of  witness  and 
involvement  in  mission  needs  to  happen  both 
on  and  off  the  job. 


Authentic  commitment  to  Christ  can  result 
in  some  important  life  decisions.  I  know  one 
manager  of  a  construction  business  who  went 
to  Nicaragua  for  three  months  to  lead  a  Men- 
nonite  Disaster  Service  project  in  rebuilding 
after  an  earthquake  some  years  ago.  His  busi- 
ness role  gave  him  freedom  to  pick  up  and  go 
which  many  people  were  not  able  to  do. 

A  banker  I  know  is  ready  to  retire  in  his  late 
50s  and  is  asking  how  he  can  use  his  many 
years  of  banking  experience  in  Christian  ser- 
vice. 

The  foundation  of  businesspeople  supporting 
the  mission  of  the  church  is  their  personal  faith 
and  commitment  to  Christ  and  the  church.  Can 
businesspeople  give  time  and  attention  to 
spiritual  growth,  to  prayer,  to  deepening  their 
faith  in  God?  That  is  the  call  for  all  Christians 
and  for  businesspeople — to  clearly  and 
absolutely  act  as  emissaries  of  Christ  in  word 
and  deed.  This  requires  people  who  take  the 
church  seriously,  give  themselves  to  life  in  the 
body,  and  let  worship  and  fellowship  be  part  of 
the  rhythm  of  their  daily  lives.  This  personal 
faith  undergirds  and  results  in  behaviors  that 
support  the  mission  of  the  church. 

I  am  grateful  for  Mennonite  businesspeople 
who  are  eager  to  support  the  mission  of  the 
church.  I  don't  know  all  the  answers  to  how  it 
is  best  done.  But  together  we  can  seek  to  know 
and  follow  the  Holy  Spirit's  guidance  in  the 
important  work  of  building  the  kingdom  of  God. 

James  M.  Lapp,  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  conclude 
eight  years  as  general  secretary  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  General  Board  in  July.  This  article 
was  adapted  from  a  presentation  he  made  last 
fall  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Associates. 
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"You  have  turned  my  mourning 
into  dancing;  you  have  taken  off 
my  sackcloth  and  clothed  me 
with  joy,  so  that  my  soul  may 
praise  you  and  not  be  silent.  O 
Lord  my  God,  I  will  give  thanks 
to  you  forever. "— Ps.  30:11-12 
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READERS  SAY 


Two  articles — Do  Mennonites 
Want  to  Send  a  Message  to 
Washington?  (Dec.  20)  and 
Neither  to  the  Right  Nor  lo  the  Left 

(Feb.  28) — have  generated  a  lot  of 
reader  response.  One  idea  in  these 
responses  concerns  me:  that  the  needs 
of  the  poor  and  underprivileged  in  our 
country  should  be  met  by  the  church, 
not  the  government.  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  entirely  practical  in  our  society. 

Consider  the  child  welfare  system. 
Although  incredibly  flawed,  govern- 
ment children  and  youth  agencies  pro- 
vide a  service  the  church  cannot  give. 
The  church  cannot  investigate  suspect- 
ed or  alleged  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
determine  their  presence,  and  take 
action  to  protect  a  child. 

Believers  can  provide  foster  homes 
and  support  Christian  agencies  that 
provide  care  to  victimized  children. 
But  we  have  little  or  no  legal  power  to 
take  action  for  the  welfare  of  these 
children. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  need 
for  government  funding.  As  an  employ- 
ee of  a  church-sponsored  foster-care 
agency,  and  a  former  employee  of  a 
county  children  and  youth  agency,  I 
fear  for  the  loss  of  government  funds, 
in  spite  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
church. 

I  also  doubt  that  when  tax  cuts  leave 
us  with  bigger  paychecks,  we'll  hand 
the  difference  to  the  church. 

Wendy  S.  Hoke  Witmer 

Manheim,  Pa. 

Lord,  Have  Mercy;  Christ,  Have 
Mercy  (March  21).  I  take  excep- 
tion to  your  statement  in  this 
editorial,  "North  Americans  continue 
to  be  rich  because  others  are  poor." 

The  apostle  Paul  understood  the 
true  relationship  between  plenty  and 
work  when  he  wrote,  "Work  with  your 
own  hands  .  .  .  that  ye  may  have  lack  of 
nothing"  (1  Thess.  4:11-12,  KJV).  It  is 
work  and  creativity  that  produce 
wealth  and  plenty. 

For  example,  1000  pounds  of  alumi- 
num was  crafted  by  work  and  creativi- 
ty from  bauxite  clay  into  the  airplane  I 
once  owned.  Glass  that  came  from 
sand  was  spun  into  fiberglass  by  work 
and  creativity  into  the  sailboat  on 
which  my  wife  and  I  have  spent  many 
enjoyable  days  and  nights  exploring 
God's  beautiful  earth.  Who  is  deprived 
of  their  lump  of  clay  or  pile  of  sand  be- 
cause I  enjoyed  an  airplane  and  a  boat? 


In  my  years  as  an  industrial  sales- 
man, I  have  called  on  many  customers 
who  were  of  Asian  origin.  Many  of 
their  businesses  were  started  with  al- 
most nothing  but  hard  work  in  pover- 
ty-ridden, run-down  communities. 
From  this  poverty,  with  work  and  cre- 
ativity, have  sprung  jobs  for  the  com- 
munities as  well  as  plenty  for  the  busi- 
ness owners. 

There  are  other  cultures  blinded  by 
victim-thinking,  existing  side  by  side 
with  this  prosperity.  They  complain  of 
the  deprivation  and  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Ten  years  ago,  with  the  skills  that  I 
taught  myself  while  others  slept  and 
watched  TV,  I  spent  countless  days 
building  machines  and  programming  a 
computer  to  create  a  business  that  now 
provides  nine  good-paying  jobs.  Two  of 
these  were  filled  by  men  who  came 
from  Mexico  with  nothing  but  a  will- 
ingness to  work.  Their  poverty  has 
changed  to  broad  smiles.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  an  income  I  can  hardly 
comprehend. 

Who,  Mr.  Peachey,  did  I  or  the  ones 
who  work  with  me  take  from  to  enjoy 
this  life? 

There  are  those  who  spend  their 
talents  and  energies  churning  out  guilt 
trips  and  other  disparaging  and  dis- 
couraging pieces  of  rhetoric  aimed  at 
those  who  of  us  have  used  the  biblical 
principles  of  work  and  the  profit  mo- 
tive to  eliminate  poverty.  How  many 
years  of  this  will  it  take  for  them  to 
have  contributed  as  much  good  as  one 
business?  Instead  of  this  negative 
drumbeat,  wouldn't  they  do  their  cause 
more  good  by  encouraging  Habitat  for 
Humanity,  community  vegetable 
gardens,  church-run  free  employment 
agencies,  and  even  Christian  business 
development? 

It  is  those  who  produce  nothing  for 
the  pool  of  world  resources  and  yet 
enjoy  consumptive  power  as  great  or 
greater  than  the  producer  who  are 
living  at  the  expense  of  others. 

As  for  me,  I  bow  my  head  in  humble 
gratitude  for  a  land  that  gave  me  op- 
portunity. I  also  pray  for  understand- 
ing for  those  who  would  tear  it  apart 
and  take  away  that  opportunity.  I  need 
that  understanding  to  replace  the  an- 
ger that  I  feel  when  I  read  rhetoric 
such  as  that  which  too  often  fills  the 
pages  of  Gospel  Herald. 

Stephen  E.  Roth 

Canby,  Ore. 
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READERS  SAY 


The  editorial  Becoming  a  People 
Against  Racism  (March  28) 
says  much  as  it  says  nothing.  It 
states  that  institutions  are  created  to 
benefit  a  specific  population,  i.e.,  the 
members  of  the  institution.  If  the  insti- 
tutions are  created  to  benefit  class 
(capitalism),  race  (racism),  gender 
(gender-ism),  nationality  (nationalism), 
ethnicity  (ethnicism),  religion  (relig- 
ism),  education  (intellectualism),  sex- 
ual orientation  (sexism),  language  (lin- 
guisticism),  peacemaking  (pacifism),  or 
politics  (politicism)  they  all  suffer  from 
the  dreaded  ism  sin. 

Ism  sin  is  a  new  class  of  sin.  Previ- 
ously it  was  bad  enough  to  discover 
that  my  loving  Menno  parents  had  con- 
ceived me  into  original  sin.  At  least 
they  showed  me  a  remedy  as  long  as  I 
wasn't  caught  dancing.  Now,  however, 
I  have  the  burden  of  the  original  sin  of 
groups,  nations,  and  institutions. 

Can  there  still  be  any  salvation? 
When  my  sins  were  my  own,  I  could 
seek  my  own  repentance.  Now  I  fear 
that  there  may  be  no  redemption.  How- 
ever, as  a  proper  display  of  agape  piety 
I  think  that  Mennos  should  suspend  all 
merger  talk  between  GC's  and  MC's 
and  immediately  hire/appoint/fellow- 
ship with  a  communist,  a  hermaphro- 
dite, an  atheist,  a  homosexual,  an  illit- 
erate, an  abortionist,  and  a  Republi- 
can, or — oops — a  liberal. 

Our  therapy  begins.  Germanic  heri- 
taged  Anabaptists,  followers  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  are  awakened  to  insti- 
tutional false  memory  syndrome.  The 
body  of  Christ,  the  community  of  be- 
lievers, the  church  is  and  was  inher- 
ently sinful.  Father,  forgive  us  for  we 
know  not  what  we  do. 
James  Newcomer 
Portland,  Ore. 

I am  saddened  by  the  report,  'Must 
We  Exclude  Soldiers?'  Virginia 
Mennonites  Question  (April  4). 
Here  are  five  reasons  why  I  feel  such  a 
move  would  not  be  good  for  the  Menno- 
nite  Church: 

1 .  Mennonites  have  a  high  view  of 
Scripture,  which  includes  a  commit- 
ment to  peace.  We  claim  to  be  disciples 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  clearly 
stated  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world.  I  cannot  see  how  persons  active- 
ly engaged  with  the  military  can  follow 
this  kingdom  way. 

2.  The  Mennonite  Church  is  a  histor- 
ic peace  church,  clearly  rejecting  the 


sword.  Many  of  our  fathers  and  moth- 
ers were  killed  for  this  choice.  Accept- 
ing those  in  the  military  into  the 
church  is  a  betrayal  of  our  history. 

3.  I  affirm  conscientious  objection  to 
war  that  I  learned  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  For  me  this  includes  nonpay- 
ment of  that  part  of  my  taxes  going  for 
military  purposes.  It  seems  to  be 
stretching  the  boundaries  to  the  break- 
ing point  to  include  those  of  us  who 
cannot  in  clear  conscience  pay  all  our 
taxes  and  those  who  willingly  serve  in 
the  military. 

4.  I  believe  there  is  an  evil  charac- 
teristic to  the  military.  Scripture 
speaks  of  the  fallen  powers;  I  think  the 
military  is  one  of  these.  The  United 
States  military,  for  example,  is  respon- 
sible for  much  suffering  around  the 
world.  Recent  wars  have  protected  our 
selfish  "national  interests"  in  other 
countries  but  have  contributed  to 
poverty  and  suffering  in  many  places. 

5.  Perhaps  the  questions  that  Vir- 
ginia Conference  faces  represents  a 
judgment  on  the  entire  Mennonite 
Church.  To  what  extent  have  we  assim- 
ilated into  the  dominant  culture  rather 
than  shown  faithfulness  to  the 
kingdom  of  God?  Are  we  content  to 
accept  uncritically  a  lifestyle  that 
requires  military  presence  and  inter- 
vention around  the  world  to  provide  for 
our  "needs"? 

I  will  be  very  sad  and  uncomfortable 
if  a  formal  decision  is  made  to  include 
military  personnel  in  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

Lester  Lind 

Harman,  W.Va. 

Your  "Mennoscope"  announcement 
of  the  death  of  J.  C.  Wenger 
(April  4)  brought  back  memories 
of  a  letter  I  received  from  him  in  1965. 

John  C.  was  baptized  at  Rockhill 
Church,  Telford,  Pa.  on  May  11, 1924. 
Some  10  years  later  his  personal  call 
by  God  to  ministry  was  not  to  be 
considered  by  the  bishop  in  charge 
when  his  name  was  withdrawn  from 
the  "lot"  in  the  ordination  of  1934.  He 
shared  his  personal  testimony  of  this 
experience  with  me  in  the  following 
letter  of  March  29,  1965: 

"Dear  Bro.  Stanley:  The  1934  Rock- 
hill  ordination  was  quite  a  story.  It 
was  your  dear  father  [Edwin  Souder] 
who  tipped  me  off  that  he  thought  I 
had  been  secretly  rejected  from  the 
lot.  ...  I  threw  myself  into  my  studies, 


first  at  Westminster  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Philadelphia  and  later  in  the 
Swiss  universities — also  in  writing  the 
Franconia  history — so  that  in  the  long 
run  I  did  not  suffer  too  acutely.  At  the 
time,  I  suffered  severely,  however.  I 
suppose  it  took  many  years  until  I  fully 
overcame  the  tendency  to  rehearse  the 
story  of  the  supposed  injustice.  (I  still 
feel  that  it  was  not  right  for  the  breth- 
ren to  do  what  they  did.  But  God  was 
able  to  pick  up  my  life  and  work  out 
his  blessed  will,  AS  HE  WILL  AL- 
WAYS DO  FOR  HIS  OWN.) 

"It  was  not  necessary  for  anybody  to 
sin  for  me  to  become  a  Bible  teacher! 
God  could  have  had  better  ways  to  get 
me  to  Goshen.  .  .  . 

"I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  the 
man  for  the  job  [at  Rockhill]  or  not— 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  know 
that.  I  will  leave  it  in  God's  hands. 
Most  cordially  yours,  J.  C.  Wenger." 

John's  rejection  at  Rockhill  was 
God's  way  to  prepare  him,  and  adjust 
his  attitude,  for  a  greater  work  at  Go- 
shen. 

Stanley  K.  Souder 
Telford,  Pa. 

I continue  to  appreciate  Gospel  Herald 
and  read  it  nearly  cover  to  cover 
each  week.  Thank  you  for  your 
hard  work,  wisdom,  and  gentleness  in 
what  must  be  at  times  a  thankless  job. 

As  the  culture  wars  invade  our 
church  and  its  primary  publication,  I 
appreciate  articles  that  point  a  third 
way:  Paul  Lederach's  Neither  to  the 
Right  Nor  to  the  Left  (Feb.  28)  and 
John  D.  Roth's  Christian  Peacemak- 
ing in  the  Culture  Wars  (March  28). 
But  I  am  still  hungry  for  that  one  arti- 
cle that  focuses  our  attention  and  our 
energies  on  the  crucial  challenge  of  our 
time:  being  the  church. 
Carlyle  Schlabach 
Marion,  Ind. 

The  Top  10  Unacknowledged 
Reasons  Why  Mennonites 
Don't  Join  the  Army  (March  7). 
My  background  and  peace  stand  go 
back  to  World  War  II.  So  my  perspec- 
tive as  a  CPS  veteran  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  Ryan  Ahlgrim  and  Randy 
J.  Roth.  Their  reasons,  supposedly 
humorous,  make  light  of  our  peace 
stand.  They  are  an  affront  to  all  young 
peace-loving  Mennonites. 
Vincent  Beck 
Archbold,  Ohio 
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From  illusion  to  reality: 

Must  I  always  feel 
like  an  outsider? 

I  grew  up  believing  I  could  live  anywhere 
within  the  body  of  the  Mennonite  Chris- 
tian community,  and  I  would  feel  right 
at  home.  But  I  discovered  it  was  not  so. 

by  Dorca  Kisare  Ressler 


As  a  Tanzanian  Mennonite,  where  do  I  fit 
within  the  Mennonite  community  in 
North  America? 
I  have  struggled  with  this  question  ever  since 
coming  to  live  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  I  am  a  person 
of  color  with  a  rich  heritage  as  a  Tanzanian — 
and,  I  believed,  as  a  Mennonite.  My  parents 
were  Mennonites,  which  should  make  me  a  full- 
fledged  Mennonite.  So  what  is  all  the  ambiguity 
about  my  denominational  heritage? 

I  grew  up  believing  I  could  live  anywhere  in 
the  world  within  the  body  of  the  Mennonite 
Christian  community,  and  I  would  feel  right  at 
home.  I  was  a  so-called  preacher's  kid,  and  for 
two  decades  my  family  constantly  entertained 
guests.  These  included  Tanzanian  government 
officials  as  well  as  representatives  from  North 
American  Mennonite  institutions  and  church 
leaders  from  around  the  world.  So  from  my 
childhood  to  my  early  years  as  a  young  adult,  I 
believed  the  world  to  be  one  happy  family,  and 
all  that  mattered  was  that  you  were  a  part  of 
this  body. 

What  I  didn't  realize  is  that  with  all  good 
intentions  of  the  Mennonite  global  community, 
it  does  make  a  difference  if  you  are  not  a  de- 
scendent  of  European  Mennonites.  It  even 
makes  a  difference  if  you  were  not  born  and 
raised  in  a  certain  geographical  area. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  North  Americans 
talk  about  tribalism  in  African  countries;  I 
don't  find  it  any  different  here.  We  just  use 
fancy  names  in  the  U.S.  For  some  unknown 
reason,  people  choose  not  to  see  the  tribalism 
among  people  in  the  Western  world. 

Tribalism  was  the  main  way  colonialists  sep- 
arated African  people.  They  emphasized  their 
differences  and  downplayed  their  similarities. 
This  continues  to  cause  problems  in  Africa.  But 
is  not  the  same  true  in  North  America? 

I  do  believe  that  the  Mennonite  Church  as  a 
whole  has  an  honest  desire  to  do  the  best  they 
can  to  relieve  human  suffering. 


I  admire  the  effort  the  Mennonite  Church 
exhibits  in  giving  youth  a  chance  to  have  cross- 
culture  experiences,  since  most  North  American 
youth  seem  to  have  a  limited  worldview. 

Furthermore,  it  is  commendable  that  fami- 
lies, either  because  of  their  commitment  to 
evangelism  or  the  desire  to  help  others,  are 
willing  to  leave  familiar  surroundings  for  the 
sake  of  bettering  someone  else's  life.  At  the 
same  time  this  will  allow  them  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent perspective  on  life.  While  others  might 
wonder  why  a  person  in  their  right  mind  would 
uproot  their  family,  such  experiences  usually 
change  one  to  be  a  more  temperate  person.  To 
me  this  is  the  significance  of  being  a  Christian. 

But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  toward 
learning  to  accept  others  regardless  of  their 
color,  their  origin,  or  their  tribe.  We  also  have 
to  come  to  realize  that  often  our  commitment  to 
unite  a  global  community  of  Mennonites  is 
more  a  pragmatic  concern  for  our  own  needs. 

I had  an  opportunity  to  visit  a  Quaker  church 
not  long  ago.  It  was  not  an  integrated 
congregation,  which  is  not  unusual  for  most 
churches  in  the  U.S.  But  the  friend  who  invited 
me  to  go  with  her  was  African- American.  I  was 
taken  by  surprise  by  the  warmth  I  felt  sitting 
there;  the  body  language  of  the  people  who 
greeted  me  was  very  welcoming.  People  were 
not  afraid  to  come  to  meet  this  person  of  color,  a 
stranger. 

Attenders  immediately  asked  me  if  I  knew 
anything  about  their  involvement  in  the  com- 
munity. They  didn't  look  at  me  in  dismay,  won- 
dering what  in  the  world  was  I  doing  there.  For 
a  second  I  fantasized  about  finding  such  a  place 
in  my  own  denomination.  But  I  reminded  my- 
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AIDS  spreads  rapidly 
among  Kenyan  Christians 

AIDS  is  spreading  more  rapidly 
among  predominantly  Christian  Ken- 
yan communities  than  among  members 
of  other  faiths,  a  recent  scientific  con- 
ference in  Nairobi  was  told. 

The  rate  of  AIDS  infection  in  Kenya 
is  higher  among  Christians  than 
among  followers  of  Islam,  Judaism,  and 
Buddhism  because  the  churches  have 
contributed  to  the  spread  of  the  virus 
by  obscuring  the  issue  of  sexuality,  ac- 
cording to  the  former  vice-chancellor  of 
Nairobi  University,  Professor  Joseph 
Maina  Mungai,  who  is  also  a  medical 
doctor. 

Mungai,  speaking  at  the  16th 
African  Science  Congress,  held  in  early 
February,  attributed  the  spread  of  the 
virus  among  Christians  to  the  church's 
role  in  destroying  traditional  cultural 
practices  in  Kenya.  For  example,  edu- 
cation about  courtship  among  young 
people  was  one  cultural  practice  which 


never  should  have  been  done  away 
with,  Mungai  contended,  as  its  destruc- 
tion wreaked  havoc  on  the  socialization 
process  without  providing  an  alterna- 
tive.— Christian  Century 

Buddhists  sanctify  trees 
to  save  Thailand's  forests 

Buddhist  monks  in  Thailand  have 
found  a  way  to  draw  attention  to  the 
country's  depleting  forests,  according  to 
an  article  in  Fellowship. 

How?  They  ordain  trees. 

The  ordination  ceremony  is  usually 
performed  for  Buddhist  males  as  a  rit- 
ual signifying  their  entrance  into 
monkhood.  In  the  adapted  ceremony, 
saffron  robes  are  wrapped  around  the 
trunk  of  the  selected  tree  to  signify  its 
sacredness.  Traditionally,  bodhi  trees 
on  the  temple  grounds  are  blessed  in 
this  way. 

Kru  Manas  Natheepitak,  the  abbot 
of  Wat  Bodharama  in  northern  Thai- 
land, is  generally  credited  with  being 


the  first  to  adapt  the  ordination  ritual 
to  sanctify  trees.  After  realizing  that 
people  did  not  link  the  rise  in  the  inci- 
dence of  drought  with  past  deforesta- 
tion, he  developed  the  ritual  as  a  tool  to 
educate  people  about  the  environmen- 
tal importance  of  the  forest  and  the 
dangers  of  logging.— from  a  report  by 
Pipob  Udomittigong 

Methodist  businessperson 
gives  second  chance  to  felons 

Over  the  last  five  years,  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  businessperson  Henry  Harrison 
has  given  25  convicted  felons  a  second 
chance.  He  hired  the  felons  at  his  busi- 
ness, Concrete  Products.  Harrison,  a 
United  Methodist  layperson  and  Sun- 
day school  teacher,  wanted  to  practice 
what  he  teaches  in  business. 

Some  parolees  steal  company  equip- 
ment, but  there  have  been  "marvelous 
successes,"  according  to  the  United 
Methodist  Reporter. — National  &  Inter- 
national Religion  Report 


Must  I  always  feel  like  an  outsider? 


(continued       self  that  maybe  there  is  one  like  that,  and  I 

from  page  7)     just  haven't  found  it. 

I  often  wonder  about  my  children,  who  are 
of  mixed  race.  To  my  husband,  Dale,  and  me 
the  fact  that  our  children  are  interracial 
rarely  crosses  our  minds — just  when  some- 
body chooses  to  remind  us  we  should  be  aware 
of  that.  For  us  they  are  our  children — just  like 
all  boys  and  girls  are  to  their  parents.  I  be- 
lieve our  children  feel  the  same  way. 

Yet  Dale  and  I  know  that  society  in  gen- 
eral is  skeptical  of  mixed  marriages,  and 
often  the  children  are  supposedly  the 
common  denominator  for  the  concern.  We  see 
it  as  a  benefit  because  they  can  have  the  best 
of  both  worlds,  we  hope  without  bias. 

Our  children  can  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  we  are  all  alike  if  only  the  world  is  will- 
ing to  see  it.  They  can  volunteer  for  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee  or  another  mission 
board  one  day  and  be  understanding  and 
sensitive  to  intercultural  situations;  they  will 
be  able  to  communicate  with  either  side  of  the 
spectrum  with  sincerity,  if  opportunity  for 


service  is  available  and  desired  by  them. 

We  have  lived  in  Lancaster  for  more  than  10 
years.  We  have  met  very  nice  people,  Menno- 
nites  and  non-Mennonites  alike,  who  have 
embraced  us  and  made  us  feel  a  part  of  the 
community.  But  if  only  some  of  us  can  break 
out  of  the  tribalism  mold  and  just  say,  "You 
are  now  one  of  us;  we  welcome  you" — what  a 
wonderful  place  this  can  be. 

I  often  joke  to  my  friends  that  a  foreigner 
can  go  to  Africa — or  probably  to  most  develop- 
ing countries — and  feel  at  home  after  two 
years.  Their  neighbors  there  would  say,  "You 
have  become  one  of  us,  and  we  accept  you  as 
one."  But  a  foreigner  in  the  United  States  can 
live  here  for  20  years  and  will  still  be  remind- 
ed, "You  are  not  really  one  of  us;  would  you 
please  find  your  place?"  So  a  person  will  al- 
ways feel  like  an  outsider. 

Dorca  Kisare  Ressler,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  a  part- 
time  student  at  Harrisburg  Area  Community 
College,  Lancaster  Campus.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Dale,  and  their  three  children  have  lived 
in  the  United  States  for  13  years. 
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Professor  gets  $300,000  grant 

to  study  missions  in  modern  culture 


Elkhart,  Ind.— To  understand  why 
Wilbert  R.  Shenk  received  a  $300,000 
(U.S.)  grant  to  develop  an  entirely  new 
subarea  of  missions,  all  one  has  to  do  is 
look  at  the  pie  chart  in  his  office  at  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inary. 

Each  pie  graph  features  three  slices: 
one  darkened  slice,  two-thirds  of  the 
pie,  represents  the  percentage  of  non- 


Christians  in  the  world.  The  size  of 
that  slice  remains  fairly  constant. 

The  remaining  two  slices  together 
account  for  the  world's  total  Christian 
population.  Each  changes  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  although  their  total  re- 
mains virtually  the  same. 

The  slice  which  represents  Chris- 
tians in  the  West  begins  the  19th  cen- 
tury with  more  than  85  percent  of  the 


A  three-in-one  miracle.  Bwadlorens,  Haiti  (MCC)— At  the  side  of  a  rough  dirt 
road  in  the  dark  of  night,  Madam  Apolon  delivered  triplets  with  the  aid  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  health  educator  Margaret  De  Jong.  The  pair  are  pic- 
tured here  with  triplets  Eksen,  Wilmer,  and  Wilson  at  two  and  a  half  months. 

Apolon  had  been  in  labor  for  almost  24  hours  (and  the  midwife  did  not  fore- 
see birth  anytime  soon)  when  she  and  five  of  her  family  members  and  friends 
left  for  the  hospital  with  De  Jong  shortly  after  sunset.  During  a  stop  on  the 
way,  Apolon  "squatted  down,  as  Haitian  women  in  labor  typically  do.  This  time 
a  tiny  head  began  to  appear,"  De  Jong  reports.  "I  grabbed  some  gloves  from  the 
vehicle's  first-aid  kit  and  made  it  to  her  just  in  time  to  catch  a  baby  boy.  As  we 
waited  for  Madam  Apolon  to  deliver  the  placenta,  we  were  surprised  to  see  an- 
other head  emerge.  And  after  Baby  No.  2,  were  we  ever  surprised  to  see  a  foot 
appear!" 

Since  they  didn't  have  anything  with  which  to  cut  the  umbilical  cords,  JJe 
Jong  and  two  others  drove  to  the  closest  town,  where  they  began  knocking  on 
doors,  waking  inhabitants  and  explaining  the  situation.  At  the  third  house 
they  found  a  razor  blade.  They  returned  to  the  new  mother,  and  De  Jong  cut 
the  cords,  tying  them  with  some  string  found  in  the  truck. 

"The  family  had  been  mentally  preparing  for  a  Caesarean  section,  so  a  roadside 
birth  had  saved  them  high  medical  costs,"  De  Jong  says.  "And,  although  I'm  a 
nurse,  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  helped  with  a  delivery— not  a  typical  one  at 
that!— and  all  three  babies  were  alive.  Indeed,  the  event  was  a  miracle  of  God." 


entire  global  Christian  population.  By 
the  year  2000,  it  will  become  smaller 
than  the  portion  representing  Chris- 
tians in  the  developing  nations.  Fewer 
than  40  percent  of  Christians  will  come 
from  the  "Christian  West." 

Christianity  exploded  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America  in  response  to  the 
19th  century's  intentional  mission  out- 
reach. That  fact  has  Shenk  and  other 
mission  researchers  wondering  if  a 
similar  focus  is  needed  in  the  West, 
where  Christianity  predominantly  ex- 
ists in  stagnation  and  decline. 

"We  have  not  oriented  ourselves  to 
think  of  our  own  culture  as  a  proper 
scene  for  missions,"  says  Shenk,  AMBS 
associate  professor  of  mission,  who  has 
received  a  three-year,  $300,000  grant 
from  the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts. 

Shenk  will  assemble  an  internation- 
al team  of  scholars  who  will  rethink  the 
role  of  the  church  in  modern  culture.  In 
particular,  they  will  try  to  separate  the 
kernel  of  the  gospel  from  the  chaff  of 
culture. 

In  September  Shenk  will  join  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  World  Mission 
at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary, 
Pasadena,  Calif. — which  will  adminis- 
ter the  Pew  grant.  "One  of  the  attrac- 
tions for  me  going  to  Fuller  is  they 
want  me  to  develop  a  course  in  that 
area,"  Shenk  says.  "This  actually  is  an 
opportunity  to  take  the  fruits  of  the 
project  and  put  it  into  practice." 

Mission  field  in  our  backyard.  Ac- 
cording to  Shenk,  many  Christians 
today  uncritically  accept  the  notion  that 
it  is  desirable  to  have  Christendom,  the 
political  and  cultural  dominance  of  a  so- 
ciety by  the  Christian  religion.  "If  you 
say  a  culture  is  Christian,  then  you 
don't  have  to  think  about  mission  be- 
cause mission  is  going  to  the  heathen, 
those  who  haven't  heard  about  God." 

But  Shenk  contends  that  large  num- 
bers of  people  in  the  Western  world 
"have  been  cut  off  from  the  church  for 
generations." 

Shenk  sees  "the  blinders  coming  off" 
people  who  long  have  assumed  the 
United  States  is  still  a  Christian  nation. 

"Many  lay  people  are  feeling  the 
need.  They  are  out  in  the  marketplace, 
out  in  the  office,  trying  to  live  the 
Christian  life  and  feeling  pretty  much 
alone,"  he  says.  "We  as  Christians  have 
a  right  to  offer  a  perspective  [to  a 
broader,  post-Christian  culture].  It  will 
not  come  without  the  price  of  being  in 
the  minority." — Tom  Price 
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General  Board  forwards  merger  recommendation 
to  General  Assembly  delegates  for  decision 


Integration  from  a 
Canadian  perspective. 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (AMBS)— 
"The  integration  commit- 
tee did  not  invent  integra- 
tion; we  are  simply  trying 
to  manage  a  process," 
Helmut  Harder  told  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  students  and 
faculty  at  their  weekly 
forum.  With  the  topic, 
"Integration  from  a  Cana- 
dian Perspective,"  he  de- 
scribed the  proposal  for  a 
Mennonite  Church-U.S. 
and  Mennonite  Church- 
Canada.  For  the  United 

States,  he  said,  "this  looks  more  complex;  for  Canada  it  means  simplification." 
Harder,  executive  director  of  the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada  with  of- 
fices in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  is  teaching  the  course,  "Systematic  Theology  in  Believ- 
ers Church  Perspective,"  in  several  weekend  sessions  at  AMBS. 


Goshen,  Ind. — A  recommendation 
that  the  Mennonite  Church  (MC) 
merge  with  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  (GC)  cleared  its 
final  checkpoint  April  20-22. 

Meeting  at  the  Walnut  Hill  Menno- 
nite Church  for  its  spring  session,  the 
MC  General  Board  agreed  to  send  a 
recommendation  to  integrate  the  two 
Mennonite  bodies  to  the  delegates  of 
Mennonite  General  Assembly  for  deci- 
sion. 

The  General  Board's  decision  did  not 
come  easily  or  unanimously.  While  24 
members  voted  yes,  eight  were  opposed. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  the  vote,  board 
members  were  still  discussing  what  a 
25  percent  negative  vote  meant  (see 
"What  does  no  mean?"  this  page). 

Concern  centered  on  what  happens  if 
delegates  from  an  area  conference  don't 
vote  for  integration.  Both  Florence 
Duley  from  Northwest  and  Galen 
Kauffman  from  North  Central  said 
their  conferences  will  likely  vote  no. 

"Will  that  just  marginalize  these 
conferences?"  asked  Warren  Tyson  of 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference. 

James  Lapp,  the  board's  general 
secretary,  said  the  integration  recom- 
mendation allows  conferences  to  choose 
when  to  integrate,  if  ever.  However, 
conferences  would  need  to  relate  to  a 
new  denominational  structure  if  inte- 
gration passes. 


Members  of  the  African-American 
Mennonite  Association  (AAMA)  told  the 
General  Board  they  fear  being  "dimin- 
ished" should  merger  take  place.  Don 
Barnhill  of  United  Native  Ministries 
Council  said  his  group  feels  the  same. 

The  board  took  its  vote  aware  that 
last  March  the  GC  General  Board  had 
not  only  passed  the  integration 
recommendation  but  also  urged  GC 
delegates  to  vote  yes  in  July.  MC  Gen- 


eral Board  members  were  not  ready  to 
give  that  endorsement. 

Said  Harold  Hochstetler  of  Pacific 
Northwest,  "Coming  from  an  integrat- 
ed conference,  I  want  to  respect  those 
who  don't  want  to  go  this  way.  But  if 
the  General  Board  doesn't  make  a  deci- 
sion on  integration,  where  is  the 
prophetic  vision  for  the  church?" 

"That's  pressure  being  put  on  some 
of  us  representing  people  who  have 
major  concerns  about  integration,"  re- 
sponded Emma  Richards  of  Illinois 
Conference. 

Board  members  also  grappled  with 
how  large  a  majority  of  votes  should  be 
required  for  integration  to  pass. 

They  heard  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly constitution  calls  for  a  simple  ma- 
jority (more  than  50  percent)  for  a  mo- 
tion to  pass.  Because  of  its  implications 
for  the  future  of  the  church,  the  board 
agreed,  however,  to  recommend  to  the 
General  Assembly  that  a  two-third's 
majority  be  needed  on  the  merger  vote 
at  Wichita. 

Vision  95  statistics.  Miriam  Book, 
Vision  95  coordinator,  reviewed  prelimi- 
nary results  of  the  Mennonite  Church's 
10-year  goals  for  growth  in  membership 
and  stewardship  adopted  in  1985. 

She  reported  163  new  Mennonite 
churches  with  membership  of  7,099  in 
the  10-year  period.  Congregations  in 
existence  when  Vision  95  was  adopted 
now  have  6,496  new  members,  a  6.6 
percent  growth. 

"Statistics  about  giving  are  harder  to 


What  does 

Goshen,  Ind. — At  the  conclusion  of 
three  days  of  meeting,  General  Board 
members  were  asking:  "What  really 
did  we  vote  on  the  integration  recom- 
mendation?" 

The  question  surfaced  after  the 
board  heard  Darrell  Fast,  moderator 
of  the  General  Conference,  say:  "I'm 
trying  to  process  this  vote  you  took 
yesterday." 

Fast  reported  the  GC  General 
Board  had  not  only  passed  the 
integration  recommendation  but  were 
also  urging  GC  delegates  to  vote  yes. 
By  contrast,  the  MC  General  Board's 
vote  was  to  pass  the  recommendation 
on  to  the  MC  delegates  at  Wichita. 

Fast  said:  "You  may  have  a  little 
homework  to  do  in  making  us  GCs 
feel  welcomed.  We  don't  just  want  to 
be  accepted.  We  want  to  be  em- 
braced." 

MC  General  Board  members  tried 
to  decide  what  the  eight  no  votes 


no  mean? 

meant  in  their  decision.  Were  they 
not  to  integrate?  Or  not  to  send  the 
recommendation  to  General  Assembly 
delegates  at  Wichita?  Discussion 
indicated  some  had  voted  the  former, 
some  the  latter. 

"That  vote  shows  exactly  where  we 
are  on  this  issue,"  said  Owen 
Burkholder,  moderator-elect. 

"Our  vote  moves  us  forward  be- 
cause three-fourths  of  us  agreed  to 
send  the  recommendation  to  General 
Assembly,"  said  moderator  Donella 
Clemens.  "However,  Darrell  Fast's  re- 
sponse also  tells  us  how  a  no  vote 
feels  from  the  other  side." 

"The  fact  that  our  vote  was  not 
unanimous  says  integration  is  not  a 
'done  deal,'  "  said  past  moderator 
David  Mann.  "We  are  not  in  a  'rubber 
stamp'  situation.  If  we  had  voted 
unanimously,  it  would  have  been 
interpreted  as  a  'steam  roller'  ac- 
tion."— J.  Lome  Peachey 
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come  by,"  Book  said.  But  in  one  survey, 
60  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated 
they  give  more  to  the  church  now  than 
they  did  in  1985. 

'God-anointed  leadership.'  The 
General  Board  invited  leaders  from  the 
host  conference,  Indiana-Michigan,  to 
join  them  for  discussion  one  evening. 
These  leaders  cited  authority  of  Scrip- 
tures, biblical  interpretation,  unity, 
and  "the  way  homosexuality  is  being 
handled  in  the  church"  as  issues  of  con- 
cern. 

"This  board  has  been  given  the  man- 
tle to  lead,"  said  Brent  Leichty  of  Bour- 
bon (Ind.)  Mennonite  Chapel.  "Take 
this  mantle.  We  need  strong,  God- 
anointed  leadership  to  help  us  sense 
some  direction  from  God." 

Some  called  for  a  stronger  directive 
from  the  board  on  the  issue  of  homo- 
sexuality. The  General  Board  agreed  to 
make  no  new  statement  but  instead 
reaffirmed  its  Purdue  87  document, 
which  denotes  homosexual  genital  ac- 
tivity as  sin  but  also  calls  for  the 
church  to  be  in  dialogue  with  those  who 
disagree. 

"What  is  the  authority  of  General  As- 
sembly statements?"  the  board  asked 
each  other. 

They  observed  that  the  Purdue  87 
document  on  sexuality  has  taken  on 
more  authority  than  most.  Pacific 
Northwest,  for  example,  uses  it  when 


interviewing  pastors,  Hochstetler  re- 
ported. 

Lapp  noted  some  conferences  consid- 
er General  Assembly  statements  as 
directives  by  which  they  guide  their  ac- 
tions. Others  take  them  as  suggestions 
for  developing  statements  of  their  own. 

"Can  we  live  with  conferences  having 
a  different  approach  to  General  Assem- 
bly statements?"  Lapp  asked.  Board 
members  said  they  could. 

Other  business.  In  other  business, 
the  General  Board: 

•  reviewed  the  final  draft  of  a  new 
joint  MC/GC  confession  of  faith,  recom- 
mending it  to  General  Assembly  dele- 
gates for  adoption. 

•  learned  that  1994  contributions  to 
the  General  Board  were  the  highest  in 
five  years.  The  year  ended  with  a 
$6,600  balance. 

•  agreed  to  urge  congregations  or 
clusters  of  congregations  to  contribute 
to  a  Mennonite  World  Conference  trav- 
el fund  an  amount  equal  to  sending  two 
persons  from  North  America  ($5,000)  to 
the  1997  MWC  assembly  in  India. 

•  honored  retiring  staffer,  Mildred 
Schrock,  for  administrative  services  for 
the  General  Board  since  its  beginning 
in  1971. 

•  heard  that  James  Lapp,  who  will 
step  down  as  general  secretary  this  fall, 
has  accepted  the  role  of  Franconia  Con- 
ference minister.---/.  Lome  Peachey 


Credit  card  users  can  help  Mennonite 
agencies,  thanks  to  a  new  feature  at  Penn 
sylvania  Mennonite  Federal  Credit  Union. 
When  members  make  purchases  with  their 
Visa  card,  the  credit  union  makes  contribu- 
tions Lo  Kastern  Mennonite  Missions, 
Mennonite  Hoard  of  Missions,  Mennonite 
Central  Comm ittce,  Mennonite  I'i  s;j:  ter 
Service,  and  Mennonite  World  Conference. 

"With  so  many  choices  in  credit  cards 
available,  a  card  with  rebates  for  Merino 
nite  missions  provides  a  unique  credit 
alternative  for  our  members,"  says  credit 
union  president  Larry  Miller.  "Supporting 
our  missions  and  service  programs  is  con- 
sistent with  our  organization's  philosophy 
of  sharing  and  mutual  care  for  each  other." 

To  celebrate  the  credit  union's  40th  anni- 
versary and  the  new  feature,  rebates  will  be 
doubled  on  purchases  made  during  May. 

Church  leadership  has  helped  confine 
women  to  a  peripheral  role  in  the  church, 
said  Kenyan  Mary  Ochillo  at  the  All-Africa 
Mennonite  gathering  in  Nairobi  last  fall. 
Although  the  majority  of  church  members 
are  women,  they  have  little  involvement  in 
decision-making,  she  said. 

"Only  recently  have  we  started  seeing 
more  women's  activities  and  programs  for 
participation  in  all  sectors  of  the  church  com- 
munity. If  this  momentum  is  to  be  main- 
tained, many  churches  will  have  to  abandon 
conservative  doctrines  that  forbid  ordination 
of  women  as  priests  and  pastors  or  from 
occupation  of  leadership  positions  in  church." 

Ochillo  continued:  "The  sheer  numerical 
strength  of  women  in  society  and  the 
church  means  they  cannot  be  ignored  and 
their  contributions  cannot  be  overlooked." 
She  suggested  areas  to  work  on,  such  as: 
encouraging  women  to  attain  formal 
education;  exposing  them  to  theological 
training;  training  women  in  leadership 
roles  in  the  family  and  community; 
empowering  them  through  economic  self- 
reliance. — Mennonite  World  Conference 

Since  Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church's 

van  was  too  small  for  most  youth  functions, 
it  wasn't  getting  much  use.  After  keeping  a 
close  log  on  miles  driven,  and  the  cost  for 
insurance  (about  $2,000  per  year),  the 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  congregation's  Resource 
Commission,  with  the  approval  of  the  orig- 
inal donor  and  the  Program  Council, 
agreed  to  sell  it  to  College  Hill  Mennonite 
Church  in  Tampa  for  $1,000.  They  were 
looking  for  a  van  and  were  glad  to  receive  it. 

"We  are  excited  about  the  many 
functions  for  which  we  will  be  using  the 
van.  It  came  at  a  time  when  an  important 
change  in  our  congregational  life  is  taking 
place,"  said  College  Hill  pastor  Roy  W. 
Williams  in  a  note  to  Bay  Shore.  "Rev. 
[Walter]  Crawford  will  be  able  to  enhance 
the  ministry  God  has  placed  on  his  heart  of 
the  youth  of  our  community  with  the 
addition  of  this  van." — The  Communicator 


Series  brings  print- 
maker  to  campus.  Go-  1 

shen,  Ind.  (GC) — Jaune 
Quick-to-See  Smith  was 
the  guest  for  the  1995 
Eric  Yake  Kenagy  Visit-  . 
ing  Artist  Series  at  Go- 
shen College.  During  her 
visit  March  30-31,  she  led 
printmaking  workshops 
and  a  convocation.  A 
member  of  the  Flathead 
tribe,  Smith  has  worked 
at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, Washington,  D.C., 
as  well  as  in  galleries  in 
New  York  and  Chicago. 
Her  appearance  was  the 
climax  of  a  show  by  Na- 
tive-American artists  that 
ran  Feb.  19-March  31  in 
College  Art  Gallery.  Here, 
Smith  (left)  works  with 
student  Craig  Dagen  on  a 
print. — Wayne  Steffen 
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Lenten  worship  packet  'Wanderer,  Come  Home'  gets  rave  reviews 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBCM) — Lost  "wan- 
derers" stumbled  into  Mennonite  wor- 
ship services  across  North  America 
during  Lent  this  spring.  As  part  of  the 
dramatic  call  to  worship  suggested 
each  week  in  a  packet  produced  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  (MBCM),  the  wanderer  rep- 
resented all  who  have  grown  cold  or  in- 
different to  God  and  hear  the  call  to 
"come  home." 

The  third  in  an  experimental  three- 
year  series,  the  1995  Lent  packet  called 
"Wanderer,  Come  Home,"  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord.  Two  or  three  pastors 
called  MBCM  every  week  and  many 


others  wrote  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  resource. 

For  example,  an  Ohio  worship  leader 
noted:  "We  have  had  more  affirmation 
of  our  worship  services  in  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks  than  we  have  had  in  the 
past  couple  of  years!  We  increased  the 
amount  of  music,  and  the  worship  com- 
mittee has  taken  a  much  more  active 
role  in  helping  to  plan  the  service  than 
previously.  We  have  a  much  better 
sense  of  proper  and  meaningful  wor- 
ship format." 

A  Pennsylvania  pastor  wrote:  "I  ap- 
preciate the  work  that  was  put  into  ar- 
ranging this  Lent  packet.  It  represents 


Caregivers  study  change  at  annual  MHS  assembly 


Rockville,  Md.  (MM A) — Embracing 
change  was  the  theme  of  the  43rd  Men- 
nonite Health  Assembly,  held  here 
March  23-26.  Nearly  400  people 
attended  the  annual  event,  sponsored 
this  year  by  Mennonite  Health  Services 
and  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 

"A  good  health  care  system  is  like  an 
Atlanta  Olympics  baseball  cap,"  said 
Donna  Willis  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  "It  is  easy  to 
manufacture,  affordable,  universal  in 
appeal,  cross-cultural,  multi-genera- 
tional, made-to-wear,  and  protective." 

Willis  urged  those  present  to  push 
for  wholistic  health  care  systems,  be- 
ginning in  their  own  communities. 
"Live  faith,  teach  health,  and  follow  the 
Book,"  she  said.  "Teach  it  two-by-two, 
first  in  your  own  Jerusalem,  then 
Judea,  then  Samaria,  then  the  world." 

Another  keynote  speaker,  Bowen 
White  of  the  University  of  Kansas  Med- 
ical School,  dressed  as  a  clown  and 
used  humor  to  emphasize  his  message 
of  common  sense,  community  support, 
and  Christian  commitment  to  build  a 
healthier  future. 

At  the  concluding  worship  service, 
Dennis  Hollinger,  pastor  of  Washington 
(D.C.)  Community  Fellowship,  noted, 
"All  healing  is  divine  healing.  This  can 
be  through  the  natural  process,  with 
the  help  of  the  healing  arts  and  profes- 
sions, through  direct  (or  divine)  inter- 
vention, or  through  spirituality." 

An  offering  netted  $2,900  (U.S.)  for 
Christ  House,  a  health  ministry  for 
homeless  men  in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  another  service,  Willard  S.  Krabill 
of  Goshen,  Ind.,  was  recognized  with 


the  Anabaptist  Healthcare  Award.  The 
award  was  presented  by  Beryl  Bruba- 
ker,  vice  chair  of  the  MMA  board  of  di- 
rectors, in  recognition  of  Krabill's  41 
years  of  medical  practice,  leadership  in 
medical  ethics  and  wellness,  and  ser- 
vice to  the  church  and  humanity. 


creativity  and  sensitivity  to  our  need  to 
worship  God  as  participants  instead  of 
being  only  an  audience." 

Some  97  percent  of  the  respondents 
to  a  survey  regarding  future  publica- 
tion of  such  resources  asked  for  more. 
MBCM  has  decided  to  continue  produc- 
ing worship  resource  packets  and  will 
sell  them  at  a  modest  price  to  recover 
some  of  the  copying  and  distribution 
costs. 

Marlene  Kropf,  minister  of  worship 
and  spirituality  at  MBCM,  oversees  the 
production  of  the  Lent  packet.  Each 
year  a  group  of  volunteer  writers  is  se- 
lected from  a  different  conference  to 
create  the  resource. 

The  "Wanderer,  Come  Home"  packet 
was  created  by  a  team  from  Illinois 
Conference  and  Central  District  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church: 
Evelyn  Bertsche  (Normal),  Cindy 
Breeze  (First,  Champaign-Urbana),  Art 
Dyck  (Science  Ridge),  Florence  Schlon- 
eger  (Meadows),  and  Larry  Wilson 
(First,  Champaign-Urbana). 


Empty  Barns  II.  Akron,  Pa. 
(MCC) — An  unusually  high  number 
of  requests  for  material  resources  is 
rapidly  depleting  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee's  stock  of  school  kits 
and  bar  soap  in  particular.  Current 
inventory,  in  fact,  is  insufficient  to 
fill  current  requests,  says  Kevin 
King,  an  MCC  coordinator  of  ma- 
terial resources. 

"We  are  grateful  for  last  year's 
outstanding  response  and  now  we 
hope  this  outpouring  of  generosity 
will  be  repeated,"  King  says.  "This 
year  we  anticipate  shipping  twice 
as  many  school  kits  as  we  have  in 
each  of  the  past  couple  of  years." 
MCC  typically  sends  some  22,000 
school  kits  annually.  School  kit  re- 
quests for  this  year  already  total 
more  than  37,000. 

More  school  kits  are  being  request- 
ed because  of  civil  unrest  in  an  in- 
creasing number  of  locations,  King 
explains.  "There  are  more  displaced 
persons  and  makeshift  schools  for 
children  and  we're  being  called  upon 
to  provide  school  supplies.  This  year 
80  to  90  percent  of  the  school  kits  are  going  to  places  experiencing  unrest." 

Above,  Tamara  Zuk,  8,  lathers  up  with  MCC-donated  soap.  She  and  her  fam- 
ily left  their  home  in  Sarajevo  in  May  1992  and  are  now  refugees,  living  in  a 
condemned  building  in  Belgrade,  Serbia. 
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•  Oklahoma  City  response. 

Because  of  tight  security  fol- 
lowing the  April  19  bombing 
of  Oklahoma  City's  Federal 
building  and  due  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  devastation,  Men- 
nonite  Disaster  Service's 
usual  clean-up  efforts  are  not 
appropriate  there,  says  Lowell 
Detweiler,  MDS  executive  co- 
ordinator. The  MDS  Okla- 
homa unit  is  working  closely 
with  other  local  agencies  to 
see  what  it  can  contribute  to 
the  total  relief  effort.  MDS 
volunteers  from  local  church- 
es have  offered  to  help  in  feed- 
ing centers  for  rescue  work- 
ers. The  MDS  unit  has  also  of- 
fered to  help  move  personal 
belongings  of  people,  especial- 
ly elderly  individuals,  who  live 
in  nearby  high-rise  apart- 
ments that  are  no  longer  struc- 
turally safe.  MDS  volunteers 
may  assist  clean-up  efforts  of 
small-business  owners  in  the 
area.  Unit  leaders  are  helping 
to  coordinate  the  outpouring  of 
material  assistance  being  sent 
from  around  the  world. 

•  Testing  underway.  Pastors 
in  10  cities  are  currently  test- 
ing "Turning  Toward  Jesus,"  a 
new  video  study  resource  for 
orienting  new  believers  to 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  under- 
standings of  faith.  The  re- 
source has  been  requested  by 
church  planters  in  urban,  cul- 
turally diverse  areas,  who  find 
that  many  people  coming  into 
their  churches  have  not  been 
exposed  to  even  basic  concepts 
of  Christianity.  Units  are 
being  tested  by  pastors  with 
new  believers  from  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  to  Bronx,  N.Y.,  to 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  A  few  pas- 
tors of  other  denominations 
also  are  testing  the  material. 
Pending  the  results  of  the 
testing,  the  package  will  be 
available  later  this  year. 

•  Publications  honored.  The 

Religious  Public  Relations 
Council  honored  two  Eastern 
Mennonite  University  publi- 
cations during  its  March  30 
convention  in  Los  Angeles. 
Crossroads,  EMU's  quarterly 
magazine,  and  "The  Edge,"  a 
student  recruitment  newslet- 
ter, both  received  an  "award 
of  merit."  Crossroads  is  edited 
by  Steve  Shenk  and  designed 
by  Rinn  Siegrist  and  Kirsten 
Parmer.  "The  Edge"  is  edited 
by  Phil  Lehman  and  Shenk 
and  designed  by  Siegrist. 

•  Church  adopts  highway. 

As  a  community  service  proj- 
ect Sunrise  Mennonite  Church, 
Clackamas,  Ore.,  has  "adopt- 


ed" a  highway  near  its  meet- 
ing place.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, administered  by  the 
county  highway  department, 
church  members  will  clean  up 
a  stretch  of  roadway  at  least 
twice  a  year.—  PNMC  News 

•  Doubly  committed.  Family 
Mennonite  Church  in  Los  An- 
geles rejoiced  as  10  members 
were  baptized  on  March  17. 
But  for  two  of  them,  the  day 
was  doubly  special.  Delia 
Roborteau  and  Wayne  Paul 
Underwood  were  married  by 
pastor  Basil  Marin  that  after- 
noon.— Alyssa  S.  Kerns 

•  Focus    on  community. 

Twenty  people,  both  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic,  attended  a 
seminar  April  1  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  called  "Building 
Communities  of  Hope."  Spon- 
sored by  the  London  Menno- 
nite Centre,  the  course  was 
taught  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers  Alan  and 
Eleanor  Kreider  and  Nelson 
Kraybill.  "In  Ireland,  as  in 
England,"  Alan  Kreider  re- 
ports, "it  is  hard  to  form 
churches  as  communities.  You 
should  see  how  far  apart  we 
sit  from  each  other  in  church." 
Seminar  topics  included  prac- 
tical tips  on  building  a  com- 
mon life  in  church,  and  dis- 
cussion of  how  common  histo- 
ry shapes  congregational  life. 

•  Coming  events: 

Friendship  Fest  and  Auction, 
Friendship  Community,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  May  13.  Features:  auction 
beginning  at  11:00;  Wet,  Wild, 
and  Wacky  Jr.  Youth  Chal- 
lenge starting  at  1:00;  bedding 
plant  sale;  entertainment. 
Friendship  Community  serves 
people  with  developmental 
disabilities.  Information  avail- 
able from  717  656-2466. 

Michiana  MEDA  meeting,  Das 
Dutchman  Essenhaus,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  May  18.  Ben  E. 
Sprunger  will  speak  on  "A 
Cup  of  Water,  Bread  of  Life: 
the  Present  and  Future  of 
MEDA."  Reserve  dinner  by 
calling  219  537-4334. 

Commencement,  Hesston  (Kan.) 
College,  May  21.  Tony  Brown 
will  speak  on  "Creating  the 
Future."  Weekend  includes 
performances  of  A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  music 
concert,  alumni  banquet. 

Groundbreaking  for  the  addition 
of  a  22-bed  Alzheimer's  and 
Dementia  Care  Unit  at  Mead- 
ows Mennonite  Retirement 
Community,  Chenoa,  111.,  May 
21.  Gene  Yoder  will  be  the 
featured  speaker.  Information 
available  from  309  747-2702. 


Dinner  meeting  of  the  Clayton 
Kratz  Fellowship  chapter  of 
Mennonite  Kconomie  Develop- 
ment Associates,  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  May  22.  Ben  E. 
Sprunger  will  speak  on  "A 
Cup  of  Water,  Bread  of  Life." 
Reserve  dinner  by  calling  215 
721-3030  by  May  17. 

Motorcycle  retreat,  Amigo  Cen- 
tre, Sturgis,  Mich.,  Aug.  18- 
20.  Mike  Zehr  brings  input, 
Dana  Sommers  is  coordinat- 
ing routes.  For  registration 
information,  call  616  651- 
2811. 

Conference  on  Jewish-Menno- 
nite-Ukrainian  experience  in 
Canada,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
Aug.  28-31.  Information  avail- 
able from  204  943-0406. 

Holy  Land  bike  tour  to  benefit 
the  Nazareth  Christian  Hos- 
pital, Israel,  Nov.  3-12.  Par- 
ticipants who  raise  $3,500 
(U.S.)  for  the  hospital  go  free 
from  New  York  City.  This 
240-mile  trip  from  Nazareth 
to  Jerusalem  includes  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  the  Jordan  Valley, 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  Bethlehem. 
For  information,  call  Jane 
Hooley,  717  392-4365. 

•  New  books: 

Discipleship  by  J.  Heinrich 
Arnold  contains  some  300 
short  excerpts  from  the  writ- 
ings, letters,  and  talks  of  the 
longtime  Bruderhof  elder. 
Available  from  Plough  Pub- 
lishing House,  800  521-8011. 

•  New  resources: 

Living  Without  Violence  by  Jody 
Miller  Shearer,  the  third  re- 
lease in  the  Fast  Lane  Bible 
Studies  series  for  junior  high 
groups.  Designed  to  help 
young  teens  develop  Christ- 
like skills  to  de-escalate  vio- 
lent situations.  Available  from 
Faith  &  Life  Press,  800  743- 
2484. 

•  Job  openings: 

Canner  operator,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  Volun- 
tary service  position  requires 
a  two-year  commitment. 
Available  summer  1995.  Con- 
tact Goldie  Kuhns,  717  859- 
1151,  or  MCC  Canada  Per- 
sonnel, 204  261-6381. 

Carpentry  supervisor,  Serving 
With  Appalachian  People 
(SWAP)  program,  Harlan,  Ky. 
Three-month  voluntary  ser- 
vice position  begins  May  29. 
Contact  Janet  Weber  at  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee, 
717  859-3889. 

Director  of  development,  Landis 
Homes  Retirement  Communi- 
ty, Lititz,  Pa.  Qualifications 
include:  minimum  of  three 


years  development  experi- 
ence; bachelor's  degree  iri  pub 
lie  relations,  communication, 
or-  related  field;  knowledge  of 
annual  giving,  capital  cam- 
paigns, and  planned  giving; 
excellent  verbal,  written,  and 
interpersonal  skills.  Send  r<- 
sume  to  David  Keim-Shenk, 
1001  K  Oregon  ltd.,  Lititz  PA 
17543;  phone  717  581  -3936. 

Housekeeping  supervisor,  Amigo 
Centre,  Sturgis.  Mich.  Full 
time  salaried  position  is  avail- 
able immediately.  Contact 
Dana  Sommers,  26455  Bank- 
er Rd.,  Sturgis,  MI  29091; 
phone  616  651-2811. 

Local  leaders  for  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions'  Service  Ad- 
venture program.  Leaders  live 
in  the  Service  Adventure 
household  with  participating 
young  adults  or  nearby. 
Responsibilities  take  approx- 
imately half-time,  which  allow 
for  part-time  service  work  in 
the  community.  Contact  David 
Paulovich,  219  294-7523. 

Staff  positions,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  High  School.  Open 
positions  for  fall  1995  are: 
girls  physical  education  part- 
time  teacher;  resident  assis- 
tant positions  in  both  girls 
and  boys  dormitories.  Contact 
principal  J.  Richard  Thomas, 
LMHS,  2176  Lincoln  Hwy. 
East,  Lancaster,  PA  17602; 
phone  717  299-0436. 

•  Change  of  address: 

Linden  M.  and  Esther  H.  Wen- 
ger  from  1570  Hillcrest  Dr.  to 
1285  Shank  Dr.,  Apt.  319, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801; 
phone  703  564-3745. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Akron,  Pa.:  David  Kuhns, 
Zachary  Roth,  Anthony 
Weber,  Julian  Weber,  Steph- 
anie Buchen,  Kari  Yoder,  and 
Charity  Shenk. 

Community,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.:  Jud  Shearer  and  Steph- 
anie Horst. 

Family,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 
William  Cuthkelvin,  Tasha 
Flores,  Melony  Flores,  Pamela 
Humes,  Donna  Pallord,  Delia 
Roborteau,  and  Wayne  Paul 
Underwood. 

First,  Middlebury,  Ind.: 
Janelle  Riegsecker,  Heidi 
Birky,  Tim  Smoker,  Eric 
Adams,  Bryon  Craven,  and 
Monty  Craven. 

Landis  Valley,  Lancaster, 
Pa.:  Dave  Suydam,  David 
Horst,  Niki  Pearce,  James 
Weaver,  Derrick  Weaver, 
Diana  Baldwin,  Stan  Bald- 
win, and  Clair  Esbenshade. 
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Hot  off  the  Herald  Press! 


Black  Spider  Over  Tiegenhof 


by  James  D.  Yoder 

"In  the  early  days  of  Nazi  Germany,  Mennonites  Esther  and  Gerhard  Claassen  are  tilled  with  hope  about  the 
promise  of  Hitler's  'New  Germany.'  As  the  terrible  truth  about  this  new  regime  begins  to  unfold,  however,  the 
Claassens  find  that  their  strong  faith  comes  into  conflict  with  their  support  of  Hitler.  A  taut  and  gripping  story 
of  a  faith  challenged  by  the  face  of  evil.  Highly  recommended."— Library  Journal 
Paper,  $10.95;  in  Canada  $15.75. 


Border  Crossing: 

A  Spiritual  Journey 


by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 

Does  retirement  mean  sitting  in  a  rocker  and  waiting  for  death?  Or  desperately  using  cosmetics,  plastic 
surgery,  and  youthful  clothing  styles  in  an  effort  to  stay  young?  Katie  Funk  Wiebe  says  a  resounding  no  to 
both  attitudes.  In  this  book,  destined  to  become  a  classic  on  aging,  anyone  struggling  through  the  pain  and 
promise  of  a  new  stage  in  life  will  find  a  kindred  spirit. 
Paper,  $10.95;  in  Canada  $15.75. 


Border  Crossing 


Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


Shadow 
at  Sun 
•Lake 


Shadow  at  Sun  Lake 


Esther  Bender 


by  Esther  Bender 

Cassie  and  her  dog,  Midnight,  arrive  at  a  peaceful  mountain  lake  for  a  long  vacation  with  her  best  friend, 
Sheila.  However,  a  different  shadow  turns  things  dangerous.  What  is  killing  the  Canada  geese  at  Sun  Lake?  By 
the  time  the  mystery  is  solved,  Cassie  and  Sheila  have  lots  of  time  to  enjoy  the  wildlife  and  see  how  people 
and  animals  depend  on  each  other.  And  Cassie  learns  a  lot  about  herself  and  being  best  friends.  For  ages  11- 
to-15. 

Paper,  $5.95;  in  Canada  $8.50. 


We  Are  the  Pharisees 


by  Kathleen  Kern 

What?  Me?  A  Pharisee?  Why  do  we  think  of  Pharisees  as  hypocrites  and  legalistic  nitpickers?  All  Christians 
throughout  history  share  with  the  Pharisees  a  tendency  to  sin.  By  identifying  with  the  Pharisees  instead  of 
denouncing  them,  we  can  address  the  pride,  hypocrisy,  and  legalism  in  ourselves  and  in  our  churches. 
Questions  for  discussion  follow  each  of  seven  chapters. 
Paper,  $9.95;  in  Canada  $14.20. 


Foreword  by  Beverly  R,  Caveats 


Available  through  your  local  bookstore  or  by  calling  1  800  759-4447;  in  Canada  call  519  746-2872  (Provident  Bookstores— MC,  Visa, 
Discover).  If  ordering  by  mail,  please  include  10%  for  shipping — minimum  $2.50.  Canadian  customers,  add  7%  of  total  for  GST. 
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North  Baltimore,  Md.:  Diane 
Mackereth,  Aaron  Spence, 
and  Charles  and  Sarah  Leah 
Yingling. 

Plains,  Hatfield,  Pa.:  Rhonda 
Alderfer,  Susan  Brenneman, 
Deborah  Dayton,  Kass  Seitz, 
and  Ken  Seitz. 

Roanoke,  Eureka,  111.:  Codee 
Ehling,  Nicholas  Geiser, 
Amanda  Yoder,  Jennifer 
Yordy,  Jared  Thompson, 
Justin  Delagrange,  Heather 
Guth,  Jonathan  Guth,  Shane 
Ulrich,  Tiffany  Troyer,  Anne 
Albrecht,  and  Mark  Albrecht. 


BIRTHS 


Alton,  Val  Weber  and  Gord, 
Stouffville,  Ont.,  Emily  Dani- 
elle (third  child),  March  1. 

Bontrager,  Charlotte  Knepp 
and  James,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Myra  Ann  (first  child),  born 
March  12  and  received  for 
adoption. 

Bunting,  Judy  Albrecht  and 
Marvin,  Pocomoke,  Md.,  Abi- 
gail Elizabeth  (third  child), 
Feb.  17. 

Clifton,  Betty  Mininger  and 
Bill,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Re- 
becca Leigh  (first  child),  Feb. 
26. 

Delp,  Becky  Cooper  and  Todd, 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  Emma  Grace 
(second  child),  April  3. 

Detweiler,  Tara  Paul  and  Don, 
Telford,  Pa.,  Conrad  Jarrett 
(first  child),  March  22. 

Good,  Jane  Nitzsche  and  Ver- 
non, Goshen,  Ind.,  Jesse 
Daniel  (second  child),  April  8. 

Grove,  Jane  Heintz  and  Doug, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Benjamin 
David  (second  child),  March 
16. 

Hodel,  Shana  Kauffman  and 
Marty,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Anika 
Claire  (first  child),  March  27. 

Kauffman,  Christina  Kaufman 
and  Lyle,  Fonda,  Iowa,  Sara 
Christine  (second  child),  Feb. 
4. 

Kniss,  Brenda  Zehr  and  Robert, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jennifer 
Marie  (second  child),  Feb.  28. 

Miller,  Patty  Horner  and  Don, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Erin  Renee 
(second  child),  April  4. 

Miller,  Ramona  Wyse  and 
James,  Wellman,  Iowa, 
Naomi  Jayne  (second  child), 
April  2. 

Rhodes,  Cherie  Cool  and  Chris, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Thomas  James 
(third  child),  March  22. 

Short,  Joy  Tuckerman  and 
Todd,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Mariah 
Beatty  (third  child),  March 
27. 

Soltys,  Delma  High  and 
Stephen,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Emily 
Brook  (third  child),  April  10. 


Vierheller,  Michelle  Piatt  and 
Tim,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Zane 
Lloyd  (fourth  child),  April  8. 

Wolverton,  Dana  and  Lee, 
Beaver,  Pa.,  Seth  Owen  (fifth 
child),  April  12. 

Yoder,  Vanhla  Phanhthy  and 
James,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Brent  Austin  (third  child), 
March  4. 


MARRIAGES 


Carlson-Perry:  Jason  Carlson, 
Hatfield,  Pa.  (Plains),  and 
Barbara  Perry,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  April  1,  by  Michael  A. 
Meneses. 

Davis-Smullen:  Theresa  Davis, 
Snow  Hill,  Md.  (Baptist),  and 
Todd  Smullen,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 
(Holly  Grove),  Feb.  5,  by 
Abram  Minnich. 

Edlund-Miller:  Gretchen  Ed- 
lund,  Middlebury,  Ind.  (Wal- 
nut Hill),  and  Bryan  Miller, 
Middlebury,  Ind.  (Walnut 
Hill),  March  25,  by  Steve 
Thomas. 

Evans-Zmudzinski:  Mariann 
Evans,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Pleasant 
View),  and  Kenneth  Zmudzin- 
ski,  South  Bend,  Ind.  (Cath- 
olic), April  1,  by  Ron  Diener. 

Hamman-Miller:  Doug  Ham- 
man,  Smithville,  Ohio  (Oak 
Grove),  and  Susan  Miller,  Tif- 
fin, Ohio  (Catholic),  April  8, 
by  Frank  Murd  and  James 
Schrag. 

Keller-Troyer:  Joseph  Keller, 
Middlebury,  Ind.  (Catholic), 
and  Patricia  Troyer,  Middle- 
bury, Ind.  (First),  April  1,  by 
David  Helmuth. 

Roborteau-Underwood:  Delia 
Roborteau,  Los  Angeles  (Fam- 
ily), and  Wayne  Paul  Under- 
wood, Los  Angeles  (Family), 
March  17,  by  Basil  Marin. 

Shaw-Yoder:  Candie  Shaw, 
Middlebury,  Ind.  (Mission- 
ary), and  Scott  Yoder,  Middle- 
bury, Ind.  (First),  March  25, 
by  Ron  Adams. 


DEATHS 


Henderson,  Lorene  Virginia 
Brunk,  92,  Sterling,  111.  Born: 
Nov.  24,  1902,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  to  Timothy  and  Elizabeth 
Heatwole  Brunk.  Died:  April  7, 
1995,  Sterling,  111.  Survivors- 
children:  Ansel,  Betty  Kropf; 
brother:  Boyd  Brunk;  14 
grandchildren,  39  great-grand- 
children, one  great-great- 
grandchild. Predeceased  by: 
Earl  Henderson  (husband). 
Funeral  and  burial:  April  10, 
Science  Ridge  Mennonite 
Church,  by  S.  Roy  Kaufman. 


King,  Sara  K.  Mast,  88,  Atglen, 
Pa.  Born:  June  10,  1906,  Mor- 
gantown,  Pa.,  to  David  M.  and 
Elizabeth  K.  Stoltzfus  Mast. 
Died:  March  25,  1995,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  of  congestive  heart  failure. 
Survivors — children:  Rhoda, 
Laurence,  Elizabeth  Rohrer, 
Melvin,  Wilma  Yoder,  Joy 
Yoder;  sisters:  Nancy  M.  Mar- 
.  tin,  Aquila  D.  Mast;  14  grand- 
children, 9  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Elam  S. 
King  (husband).  Congregation- 
al membership:  Sandy  Hill 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
March  29,  Maple  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Omer  E. 
King  and  Clair  Umble.  Burial: 
Millwood  Mennonite  Church. 
Maust,  Pauline  Fisher,  69,  Pi- 
geon, Mich.  Born:  Jan.  29, 
1926,  Kalona,  Iowa,  to  Daniel 
and  Ida  Miller  Fisher.  Died: 
Jan.  29,  1995,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — husband: 
Edgar  Maust;  children:  Martha 
Maust-Brown,  Rebecca,  Gary, 
Larry,  Tim;  siblings:  Clifford, 
Robert,  Wally,  and  Ruth  Fish- 
er, Mabel  Mininger,  Emma 
Maust,  Virginia  Herschberger; 
7  grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Jan.  31,  Pigeon  River 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Thomas 
Beachy  and  Luke  Yoder. 
Nofziger,  Grace  Irene  Lugbill, 
74,  Archbold,  Ohio.  Born:  April 
29,  1920,  Henry  County,  Ohio, 
to  Sylvanus  and  Mary  "Mamie" 
Schmucker  Lugbill.  Died:  April 
6,  1995,  Wauseon,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— siblings:  Charles, 
Ralph,  and  Donna  Lugbill, 
Wanda  Rich.  Predeceased  by: 
Lawrence  "Skeeter"  Nofziger 
(husband).  Funeral:  April  9, 
Zion  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Ellis  Croyle  and  Dee  Swartz. 
Burial:  Pettisville  Cemetery. 
Rupp,  Richard  John,  52, 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio.  Born: 
Feb.  18,  1943,  Fulton  County, 
Ohio,  to  John  H.  and  Virge  F. 
Graf  Rupp.  Died:  April  3, 
1995,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 
Survivors — wife:  LouAnn 
Nafziger  Rupp;  children: 
Philip  J.,  Richard  J.,  II,  Melis- 
sa F.;  brothers  and  sisters: 
James,  Roger,  Carol  Smith, 
Margaret,  Pat  Frey.  Funeral: 
April  7,  South  Union  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  A.  E.  Marine. 
Burial:  Fairview  Cemetery. 
Schmucker,  Lillian  Wright, 
85,  Stouffville,  Ont.  Born: 
March  26,  1909,  Toronto,  Ont., 
to  William  and  Alice  Abblet 
Wright.  Died:  Markham,  Ont. 
Survivors — children:  David, 
Grace  Biehn,  Dennis,  Lil 
Grove,  Robert,  Alice,  Ken, 
Doris  Burns;  siblings:  Violet 
Burkholder,  Connie  Yake, 
Gladys  and  Floyd  Wright;  20 
grandchildren,  17  great-grand- 


children. Predeceased  by: 
Floyd  Schmucker  (husband) 

and  .John  (sun).  ( longregal  ion;il 
membership:  Hagerman  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Jan.  27,  Wideman  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Cord  Alton. 
Shantz,  Salome  Hallman,  90, 
Cambridge,  Ont.  Born:  June 
30,  1904,  New  Dundee,  Ont., 
to  George  and  Veronica  Heck- 
endorn  Hallman.  Died:  April 
7,  1995,  Cambridge,  Ont.  Sur- 
vivors— daughter:  Margaret 
Weber;  4  grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Clarence  Shantz 
(husband).  Funeral:  April  10, 
Fairview  Mennonite  Home,  by 
Rudy  Baergen.  Burial:  First 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 
Zook,  Eldon  E.,  84,  Nampa, 
Idaho.  Born:  May  9,  1910, 
McPherson,  Kan.,  to  Aaron  A. 
and  Sarah  "Sadie"  Yoder  Zook. 
Died:  April  5,  1995,  Nampa, 
Idaho.  Survivors — children:  J. 
Evon  Roth,  Kay  Itami,  Elaine 
Padgett;  sisters:  Elsie  Yoder, 
Ida  Belle  Boshart;  5  grandchil- 
dren, 3  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Edna  Troyer 
Zook  (wife).  Funeral:  April  8, 
First  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Duane  Oesch  and  Robert  Gar- 
ber.  Burial:  Hillcrest  Memori- 
al Gardens. 


CALENDAR 


Rocky  Mountain  Conference 
meetings,  Palmer  Lake,  Colo., 
May  5-7 

Gulf  State  Conference  spring 
gathering,  Meridian,  Miss., 
May  6-7 

Family  Week,  May  7-12 

Young  adult  network.  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  May  11-13 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 
commencement,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  May  20 

Goshen  College  commencement, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  May  21 

Hesston  College  commence- 
ment, Hesston,  Kan.,  May  21 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind..  May  25 

AMBS  board  of  directors  meet- 
ing, Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  1-3 

Council  on  Church  and  Media. 
Chicago,  June  1-3 

Goshen  College  board  of  over- 
seers meeting,  Goshen,  Ind., 
June  2-3 

North  Central  Conference  annu- 
al meeting.  Bloomfield,  Mont., 
June  2-4 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education 
board  of  directors  meeting, 
Chicago,  June  8-10 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
board  of  directors  meeting, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  8-10 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


How  can  we  know  God's  voiced 


People  in  the  Bible  seemed  to  have  had  it  so 
easy.  God  spoke.  They  listened.  None  of  this 
uncertainty  about  who  was  speaking.  No  hesi- 
tancy about  what  to  do. 

That  seems  to  be  the  popular  notion  today. 
Often  I  hear  the  question,  "Why  don't  we  hear 
God  today  like  people  did  in  Bible  times?"  I 
have  asked  the  question  myself. 

But  when  I  go  to  the  Bible,  I  find  God  does 
speak  today  just  as  in  those  times.  In  at  least 
four  ways: 

•  Through  the  Word.  People  in  biblical 
times  often  learned  of  God's  will  through  the 
written  word.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  is  in 
the  book  of  Nehemiah.  When  Ezra  read  the  law 
of  Moses  to  the  people,  they  discovered  God 
wanted  them  to  live  in  booths  during  the  festi- 
val of  the  seventh  month.  So  they  gathered 
materials  and  built  booths  on  their  rooftops  and 
in  their  courtyards  (Neh.  8:13-18). 

God's  Word  continues  to  be  a  source  of  new 
motivations  for  action.  Though  I've  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  Bible  for  years,  I  continue  to 
be  surprised  by  the  new  messages  I  find.  Like 
this  one  from  Habakkuk  I  read  recently:  "For 
there  is  still  a  vision  for  the  appointed  time  .  .  . 
if  it  seems  to  tarry,  wait  for  it"  (Hab.  2:3). 
That's  a  good  word  in  a  day  of  needing  direction 
about  so  many  things. 

•  Through  other  people.  A  good  example  of 
God  speaking  through  others  is  the  Jerusalem 
Conference  of  Acts  15.  The  believers  had  to 
make  a  decision  about  circumcision,  a  practice 
clearly  dividing  the  church.  After  long  discus- 
sion and  vigorous  debate,  God's  voice  led  to 
consensus:  "For  it  has  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  to  us"  (Acts  15:28a). 

One  reason  for  us  to  have  congregations  and 
conferences  is  that  God  speaks  to  us  through 
each  other.  Some  15  years  ago  my  congregation 
decided  to  add  an  extension.  I  was  opposed  but 
decided  to  take  the  decision  as  God's  voice. 
Today,  with  the  growth  we  have  experienced,  I 
find  building  was  the  right  decision. 

•  Through  nature.  One  need  go  no  further 
than  Psalm  19:1  to  learn  how  God  speaks 
through  nature:  "The  heavens  are  telling  the 
glory  of  God;  and  the  firmament  proclaims  his 
handiwork."  Romans  1:20  tells  us:  "Ever  since 
the  creation  of  the  world  [God's]  eternal  power 
and  divine  nature  .  .  .  have  been  understood 


and  seen  through  the  things  he  has  made." 

In  his  book  Carpe  Diem  (Word  1994),  Tony 
Campolo  describes  how  he  longed  to  experience 
God  more  closely.  "Wait  patiently  on  the  Lord, 
and  you  will  hear  him  over  the  sound  of  the 
wind  and  from  beyond  the  sound  of  the  run- 
ning, splashing  water,"  a  Franciscan  monk  told 
him.  Campolo  waited,  and  then,  "Everything 
around  me  was  ablaze  with  God." 

That  description  reminded  me  of  driving  back 
from  an  early  morning  breakfast  with  a  friend 
several  weeks  ago.  Suddenly  the  sky  lit  up  with 
red,  orange,  and  yellow  clouds  in  the  sunrise. 
"God,  how  beautiful"  was  all  I  could  pray. 

•  Through  silence.  But  nature  is  never 
enough  to  know  God  completely.  The  prophet 
Elijah  discovered  that.  Hiding  out  in  a  cave,  he 
hoped  to  hear  God's  voice  in  the  wind,  in  an 
earthquake,  and  in  a  fire.  Instead  God  came  in 
"a  sound  of  sheer  silence"  (1  Kings  19:12).  It 
was  out  of  this  silence  that  God  spoke. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  wait  for  God  in  silence. 
But  it  is  here  that  I  also  find  God  speaks  most 
often.  Sometimes  through  an  inner  conviction. 
And,  yes,  occasionally  by  a  voice  distinct 
enough  almost  to  be  audible. 

Despite  all  the  ways  God  uses,  recognizing 
the  divine  voice  is  not  easy.  Sometimes  I 
don't  want  to  believe  what  I  hear.  More 
often  I'm  just  not  sure  and  keep  asking,  "Is  it 
you,  God?" 

So  did  the  people  of  the  Bible.  Abraham  got 
at  least  seven  visits  from  God  with  the  same 
message  about  his  inheritance.  Moses  was  told 
at  least  a  half  dozen  times  he  was  to  lead  his 
people  before  he  was  convinced  he  was  hearing 
God.  And  check  out  the  prophets.  God  seems  to 
have  to  repeat  the  same  message  over  and  over 
for  it  to  get  through. 

Telescoping  the  biblical  stories  of  God's  com- 
ing to  humans  into  several  chapters  or  one  book 
makes  them  seem  dramatic,  as  though  these 
people  were  quite  sure  of  themselves.  But  many 
of  them  took  a  lifetime  learning  to  know  and 
recognize  God. 

I  find  comfort  in  that.  God  continues  to  speak 
today  as  in  the  days  of  the  Bible.  God  does  not 
give  up  on  us,  even  when  we  have  trouble 
hearing.  With  patience,  God  will  get  through. 
One  way  or  another. — jlp 
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Sisterhood  is  a  painful, 

joyful,  powerful,  and 
enduring  affiliation 

WMSC  is  one  place  where  I  experience 
learning  from  those  who  preceded  us, 
sharing  the  little  or  much  we  have, 
and  sustaining  one  another  with  love. 


Sausages  steamed  on  a  platter,  wafting  the 
aroma  through  the  house.  Oranges  graced 
the  table  with  an  air  of  festivity.  Such 
treats  were  rare  in  the  March  household,  and 
WMSC  is  many  women  sharing  what  they  have  with      the  four  sisters  celebrated  this  Christmas  for- 
others.  Some  are  quitters  and  sewers.  Others  doctors       tune  with  laughter  and  excitement.  But  Mar- 
and  lawyers.  Teachers  and  secretaries,  pastors  and        mie's  place  was  empty.  She'd  taken  her 
businesswomen— all  contribute  their  gifts  and  skills.      breakfast  to  the  Hummell  family. 

Beth's  conscience  gripped  her.  She  suggested 
sharing  the  bread.  One  by  one,  Jo,  Meg,  and 

  Amy  took  their  whole  breakfast  fare  and  made 

 ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  their  way  to  the  Hummell  cottage,  singing 

carols.  There  the  girls  shared  their  mouthwa- 
A  church  from  many  nations,  tering  popovers  and  savory  meat  patties  with 

a  single  devotion  to  Jesus  6     six  hungry  children. 

This  story  of  the  March  sisters  holds  a  spe- 
j  Hal  Dlace  in  my  heart.  I've  read  Little  Women 

Honduran  church  rejoices  in  end  by  LP0UTsa  May  Alcott  many  times.  Jo's  my 

of  obligatory  military  service  y     favorite  character— I  always  wanted  to  be  like 

her.  A  recent  movie  of  this  story  also  made  me 
Franconia  designates  German-  aware  that  sisterly  camaraderie— complete 

town  as  associate  member   10     with  creative  playacting,  stormy  conflicts, 


by 

Terri  J. 
Brenne- 
man 


Life  in  the  sisterhood  of  WMSC  is  not 
easy.  We  struggle  to  reconcile  steady 
income  with  rising  costs.  Our  enthusi- 
asm is  great,  but  our  resources  are  slim. 


jealous  rivalry,  and  protective  love — is  a  price- 
less treasure. 

The  camaraderie  that  compelled  the  March 
girls  to  "do  good  works"  in  their  mother's  foot- 
steps captivated  me.  This  is  what  being  sisters 
is  all  about.  To  provoke  one  another  to  love  and 
good  deeds  (Heb.  10:24).  This  is  our  heritage 
from  the  Women's  Missionary  and  Service 
Commission  (WMSC).  As  sisters  in  the  faith, 
we  inspire  one  another  to  walk  daily  with 
Christ,  to  share  what  we  have,  and  to  sustain 
one  another  through  hardship. 

In  our  mothers'  footsteps. 
Remember  your  leaders,  those  who  spoke  the 
word  of  God  to  you;  consider  the  outcome  of 
their  way  of  life,  and  imitate  their  faith  (Heb. 
13:7). 

I  remember  Matilda  Kipfer  who  spoke  the 
word  of  God  to  me.  She  was  the  Southern 
California  Women's  Retreat  speaker.  I  attend- 
ed out  of  "duty"  as  president  of  my  conference 
WMSC.  Having  accepted  the  presidency  as  a 
means  to  be  on  my  conference  board,  WMSC 
was  secondary  for  me  at  that  time.  I  wasn't 
sure  a  separate  women's  organization  was 
necessary  since  more  women  are  now  in  church 
leadership  than  in  previous  years. 

I'd  gone  to  the  retreat  the  year  before.  Out  of 
82  women,  I  knew  two — scary!  Many  women 
from  the  Hispanic  churches  had  come  to  hear 
Corina  Tijerina.  The  multi- cultural  reality  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Mennonite  community  hit 
home.  Being  part  of  a  cross-cultural  mosaic 
enthralled  me.  Feeling  isolated  and  alone 
devastated  me.  What  was  I  doing  here  anyway? 

Because  I  am  dutiful,  and  because  Hispanic, 


Belizian,  and  African-American  influence 
seeped  into  my  blood,  I  returned  the  next  year. 
A  few  women  from  my  congregation  accompa- 
nied me.  My  comfort  level  rose,  though  ques- 
tions about  the  need  for  WMSC  remained. 
Then  it  happened:  I  got  convicted. 

Matilda,  in  her  60s,  told  us  not  to  shuffle 
along  with  stinking  old  dead  fish  hanging 
around  our  necks.  We  are  to  walk  with  our 
backs  straight,  our  heads  high,  and  a  spring  in 
our  step.  She  recounted  her  experience  of 
transformation.  God's  healing  power  released 
her  from  a  dungeon  of  depression  and  led  her 
into  vivacious  ministry.  Her  faith  and  enthusi- 
asm were  contagious. 

God's  Spirit  knocked  on  my  door:  "Open  to 
me,  let  me  lead  you."  Matilda's  springing  foot- 
steps beckoned  me  to  follow.  Opening  my  heart 
marked  the  beginning  of  my  spiritual  reawak- 
ening after  10  years  of  feeling  lost  and  disillu- 
sioned in  spite  of  active  church  involvement.  I 
realized  then  how  desperately  I  need  to  hear 
women's  stories,  to  be  led  by  women,  to  be 
encouraged  by  women  in  my  Christian  walk. 

We  have  many  mothers  and  grandmothers  of 
faith  in  whose  footsteps  we  can  tread.  Women 
leaders  who  speak  the  word  of  God  to  us. 
Women  who  encourage  us  to  walk  daily  with 
Christ.  These  women  are  the  strength  of 
WMSC. 

Share  what  you  have. 
Do  not  neglect  to  do  good  and  to  share 
what  you  have,  for  such  sacrifices  are 
pleasing  to  God  (Heb.  13:16). 

Women  sharing  their  few  possessions  with 
the  less  fortunate  was  the  impetus  for  WMSC. 
In  the  late  1800s,  women  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  brought  their  sewing  machines  to  a 
common  place.  There  they  sewed  together, 
worshiped  together,  and  collected  offerings — 
sometimes  only  pennies — from  their  meager 
financial  resources. 

Over  the  years,  women  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  have  contributed  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Mennonite  Central  Committee,  and 
many  conference  and  local  service  endeavors. 
Gorgeous  quilts,  too  numerous  to  count,  have 
been  donated  to  the  mission  field,  to  the  home- 
less, to  MCC  relief  sales.  Layettes  sewn,  ban- 
dages rolled,  school  kits  assembled,  food  and 
clothing  distributed,  nutrition  education  dis- 
pensed, books  sent  abroad,  church  meals  and 
hospitality  provided,  homeless  sheltered,  schol- 

(continued  on  page  8) 
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"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I 
shall  not  want  Surely  good- 
ness and  mercy  shall  follow  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  I 
shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  my  whole  life  long. " 
—Psalm  23:1,  6,  NRSV 
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I read  with  some  concern  the  news 
story,  Indiana-Michigan  Lead- 
ers Hear  of  Deliverance  from 
Occult's  Generational  Sin  (March 
21).  I  agree  that  questions  about 
demon  possession  and  influence  are 
theological  and  pastoral  issues  that 
deserve  the  church's  careful  attention. 
The  question  of  whether  there  are 
large  numbers  of  cults  currently  prac- 
ticing satanic  ritual  abuse,  however,  is 
one  for  which  we  can  benefit  from  the 
work  of  other  investigators  and  re- 
searchers in  the  field. 

In  a  recent  extensive  study  by  the 
National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect,  involving  12,000  accusations 
of  ritual  cult  abuse,  no  substantiation 
was  found  for  the  practice  of  ritualistic 
abuse  by  organized  groups  of  cultists. 
There  are  many  documented  cases  of 
individual  perpetrators  (only  a  small 
percentage  of  whom  are  involved  in 
satanism)  who  commit  terrible  crimes 
against  children.  But  there  is  simply 
no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  large 
scale  satanic  cults  engaged  in  molest- 
ing, torturing,  and  murdering  child 
victims. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  groups  of 
people  under  satanic  influence  are  not 
capable  of  committing  such  evils.  But 
it  appears  that  the  devil  has  found 
plenty  of  other  more  subtle  and  even 
more  devastating  ways  of  harming 
children  in  our  society. 

Harvey  Yoder 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Building  Community  with 
Lions  and  Lambs  (March  14). 
While  the  lion  and  the  lamb 
don't  appear  together  in  Isaiah  11:6, 
these  two  words  do  make  the  expres- 
sion more  poetic  and  don't  seem  to 
change  the  meaning  or  the  imagery. 
This  verse  expresses  a  fundamental 
truth  about  the  redemption  of  nature 
that  will  occur  when  Jesus  returns. 
The  Bible  says  that  the  carnivorous 
animals  will  become  herbivores;  thus 
"the  lion  will  eat  straw  like  the  ox" 
(Isa.  11:7). 

In  this  redemption  of  nature,  we 
should  note  that  there  has  to  be 
change,  which  comes  by  our  Lord's 
divine  intervention.  So  the  premise  in 
this  article  that  lambs  and  lions  can 
live  in  peace  while  their  natures  re- 
main unchanged  is  false  and  clearly 
contradicts  what  the  Bible  states. 
The  Bible  is  misquoted  by  most  per- 


sons, and  I'm  sure  no  h;irm  is  usually 
meant.  The  problem  is  that  many  mis- 
quotes and  their  interpretations  can  be 
misleading  if  not  perilous. 
Hat  Wilhite 
Morson,  Ont. 

One  answer  to  your  question 
("Readers  Say,"  April  18)  about 
where  the  lion  and  lamb  concept 
might  come  from  could  be  Revelation. 
Here  we  have  the  picture  of  the  lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  as  the  only  one 
worthy  to  open  the  scroll  and  its  seven 
seals  (Rev.  5:5).  However,  this  lion 
turns  out  to  be  a  lamb. 

The  lamb  is  the  dominant  picture  of 
our  Lord  in  this  book.  So  to  me  it  is  no 
coincidence  that  the  shepherds  were 
the  first  ones  to  be  informed  of  our 
Lord's  birth. 

Orland  Gingerich 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

Christian  Peacemaking  in  the 
Culture  Wars  by  John  D.  Roth 
(March  28)  came  at  a  time  in  the 
life  of  our  conference  (Franconia),  our 
family,  and  my  personal  pilgrimage 
that  meet  our  needs  head  on.  I  always 
envy  those  who  can  put  into  words 
what  I  feel.  Does  every  conflict  need  to 
be  met  with  threats  and  heated 
debate? 

Please  give  us  more  articles  that  can 
bring  healing  to  our  brokenness  and 
meaning  to  our  feelings.  Thank  you  for 
this  profound  and  Christlike  article. 

Ralph  Alderfer 

Salford,  Pa. 

Having  been  blessed  by  being  a 
member  of  the  Conservative 
Mennonite  Conference  for  some 
years,  I  was  moved  to  reflect  on  your 
editorial,  MC  Membership  List 
Declines  by  9,770  (April  4). 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
David  I.  Miller  that  the  issues  which 
distinguish  the  Conservative  Confer- 
ence from  most  of  the  conferences  of 
Mennonite  General  Assembly  are 
chiefly  doctrinal.  As  such  they  are 
issues  of  prime  importance. 

Take  the  attitude  toward  the  Bible. 
The  Mennonite  Church  has  apparently 
shifted  to  the  currently  popular 
position  that  our  Bible  is  no  longer 
inerrant,  a  concession  to  Barthian  Neo- 
Orthodoxy.  This  is  accompanied  by  the 
idea  that  parts  of  our  Bible  do  not 
apply  to  our  day;  they  apply  only  to  the 
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culture  in  which  they  were  written. 

The  late  Francis  Schaeffer  stated 
that  the  matter  of  inerrancy  is  of  such 
consequence  that  it  is  the  watershed  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Any  departure 
opens  the  door  for  all  kinds  of  doctrinal 
deviation,  evident  in  numerous  ways  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  today. 

I  say  all  this  in  reply  to  your  state- 
ment that  the  Conservative  Conference 
and  you  have  moved  away  from  each 
other,  that  in  their  recent  action  "they 
have  once  again  felt  the  need  to  dis- 
tance themselves  from  us."  In  reality, 
the  distancing  has  been  done  by  the  us, 
not  the  Conservative  Conference.  They 
have  merely  decided  not  to  "play 
church"  as  though  we  were  all  in  full 
doctrinal  agreement. 

If  we  as  a  Mennonite  Church  contin- 
ue to  make  concessions  to  current  cul- 
ture in  our  doctrine  and  practice,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  when  conserva- 
tive elements  decide  that  we  have  dis- 
tanced ourselves  from  them  to  the 
point  that  we  give  them  justifiable 
cause  for  separation  from  our  fellow- 
ship. 

Maurice  W,  Landis 
Lititz,  Pa. 

MC  Membership  List  Declines 
by  9,770  (April  4).  Your  quo- 
tation in  this  editorial  of  David 
I.  Miller  makes  an  important  point 
about  emphasizing  the  divine  over  the 
human  viewpoint.  It  is  common  for  us 
to  give  a  humanist  twist  to  our  faith. 
But  in  the  long  run,  it  will  be  more 
fruitful  to  us  as  Christians  if  we  look  at 
our  lives  through  God's  eyes. 

I  hope  that  we  will  continue  to  hear 
truth  and  encouragement  and  biblical 
honesty  from  people  in  the  Conserva- 
tive Mennonite  Conference.  You  are 
correct  when  you  say  that  "Their  opin- 
ions and  viewpoints  are  an  important 
part  of  who  we  are."  We  will  need  those 
viewpoints  more  and  more  in  the 
future  as  we  strive  to  continue  being 
salt  and  light  in  this  world. 
James  Eubank 
La  Junta,  Colo. 

Open  Conversation'  Questions 
and  Evaluates  MC-GC  Inte- 
gration Recommendation 
and  Process  (April  18).  I  attended 
this  event  with  some  reservations 
about  the  "openness"  of  the  effort.  Hav- 
ing reviewed  the  conference  response 
to  integration  gathered  by  the  General 


Board  at  its  Nov.  1994  meeting,  and 
having  been  involved  with  feedback  to 
the  Integration  Exploration  Committee 
over  a  period  of  two  years,  I  felt  we  had 
been  through  a  fairly  good  process.  I 
still  feel  that  way. 

But  I  am  glad  I  attended  the  meet- 
ing. I  know  more  now  about  some  of 
the  problems  faced  in  some  of  our  con- 
ferences. But  I  still  doubt  the  proposi- 
tion I  heard  at  the  meeting  that  over  a 
period  of  years  the  integrated  group 
will  not  be  larger  than  either  of  the  two 
groups  now  coming  together. 

One  thing  has  become  very  clear  to 
me:  The  church  will  decide  either  to 
integrate,  or  we  will  continue  to  coop- 
erate. The  proposal  for  an  alliance  or  a 
federation  is  something  we  can  do 
regardless  of  which  way  the  decision 
goes!  So  I  was  disappointed  to  see  the 
planners  of  the  "Open  Conversation" 
frame  the  federation  concept  as  though 
it  were  one  of  three  options  along  with 
integration  and  cooperation. 

I  hope  our  church  can  come  to  a  deep 
sense  of  prayer,  so  that  when  we  are 
together  at  Wichita,  we  can  make  an 
open  decision  which  carries  with  it  a 
deep  sense  of  God  having  led  us.  If  we 
can  do  that,  there  will  be  tremendous 
power  to  carry  out  the  decision,  what- 
ever it  is.  If  we  cannot  do  that,  it  does 
not  matter  very  much  which  way  we 
decide. 

Raymond  Martin 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

Hooray!  I  was  so  warmed  by  the 
letters  of  Darrel  Hostetler  and 
Pierre  Gingerich  (April  11)  that 
I  am  going  to  sit  down  right  now  and 
write! 

I  too  have  been  reading  Acts  in  my 
personal  Bible  study  the  last  few 
weeks.  I  was  struck  by  the  obvious 
parallels  between  our  church's  ongoing 
struggles  in  accepting  and  making  use 
of  the  gifts  of  our  gay  and  lesbian 
brothers  and  sisters  and  the  struggles 
of  the  early  church  in  welcoming  the 
participation  of  uncircumcised  Gentile 
converts. 

This  is  a  beautiful  story.  It  starts 
with  Peter's  own  personal  epiphany  in 
which  he  makes  clear  his  hesitation  to 
follow  the  Spirit's  leading  in  a  shocking 
direction  (Acts  10-11).  It  continues 
with  the  Jerusalem  conferences  (Acts 
15)  in  which  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
Spirit  has  been  simultaneously  making 
this  truth  known  to  many  who  have 


been  working  among  the  Gentiles. 

Those  of  us  who  personally  know 
active  gay  and  lesbian  Mennonites  and 
have  spent  time  worshiping,  studying, 
and  working  with  them  are  being  simi- 
larly convicted  by  the  Spirit's  presence. 
I  am  particularly  frustrated  and  sad- 
dened that,  after  several  "listening 
committees"  have  been  called  by  our 
conferences  on  this  issue,  their  learn- 
ings seem  to  be  considered  suspect. 
Their  recommendations  are  little 
publicized,  passed  by,  or  ignored.  Just 
as  in  the  Acts  account,  the  Spirit 
testifies  today  as  we  learn  to  know 
each  other  and  to  spend  time  together 
as  God's  co-creatures. 

The  new  vision  statement  before  the 
delegates  at  Wichita  '95  says:  "God 
calls  us  to  be  followers  of  Jesus  Christ 
and,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
grow'  as  communities  of  grace.'joy,  and 
peace,  so  that  God's  healing  and  hope 
flow  through  us  to  the  world."  This 
would  give  us  a  wonderful  start  in 
dealing  more  redemptively  with  the 
hurts  among  us  around  this  issue. 

God  is  alive  and  working  among  us! 
Let's  open  ourselves  to  the  ongoing 
leading  of  the  Spirit. 

Barbara  J.  Meyer-Reed 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

When  I  read  the  headline,  Illi- 
nois Conference  Wrestles 
with  Future  of  Churches 
Accepting  Homosexual  Members 

(April  18),  I  was  puzzled.  Was  the 
"wrestling"  over  whether  or  not  to 
accept  celibate  homosexuals  or  sexu- 
ally active  homosexuals? 

In  reading  the  report,  I  concluded 
that  the  actions  taken  dealt  with  ac- 
cepting practicing  homosexuals  into 
membership,  not  those  with  a  homo- 
sexual orientation  per  se. 

The  headline,  however,  is  ambig- 
uous. When,  according  to  the  Menno- 
nite Mosaic,  30  percent  of  Mennonites 
would  bar  even  celibate  persons  with  a 
homosexual  orientation  from  member- 
ship, we  need  to  be  extremely  cautious 
when  constructing  headlines  of  re- 
ports. There  still  seems  to  be  wide- 
spread confusion  between  sexual  orien- 
tation and  practices. 

Carl  Keener 

State  College,  Pa. 

Illinois  Conference  Wrestles  with 
Future  of  Churches  Accepting 
Homosexual  Members  (April  18). 
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Passing  resolutions  and  policies  re- 
garding sexuality  results  in  a  no-win 
situation. 

Having  read  the  Old  Testament 
through  again  this  spring,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  one  cannot  set  policy  using 
that  reference  as  a  guide.  It  is  a  cultur- 
al and  social  interpretation  by  Jews  of 
their  perception  of  God's  will  for  them. 
We  live  in  different  and  more  enlight- 
ened times  since  we  have  Christ's  in- 
structions. 

If  we  follow  Christ's  teachings,  we 
have  some  specifics  on  how  we  should 
relate  to  fellow  human  beings:  "Love 
your  neighbor  as  yourself  (Matt. 
19:19).  "Do  not  judge  others  so  God  will 
not  judge  you.  For  with  the  judgment 
you  make  you  will  be  judged"  (Matt. 
7:1-2).  I  for  one  do  not  want  judgment 
passed  on  me  because  I  judged  some- 
one else's  lifestyle. 

The  issue  of  homosexuality  is  still 
too  much  of  a  mystery.  It  is  too  divi- 
sive. We  should  include  all  that  wish  to 
fellowship  with  their  fellow  Christians. 

If  God  does  not  approve  of  homosex- 
uality, God  can  judge  those  persons 
when  they  come  to  the  final  judgment. 
That  kind  of  assessment  isn't  ours  to 
make.  Instead  let's  concentrate  on  the 
things  that  bind  us  together. 

Dellis  Schrock 

Fargo,  N.D. 

Amid  the  pain  of  deep  differences, 
the  Illinois  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence annual  meeting  on  April  7- 
8  had  in  fact  a  higher  degree  of  agree- 
ment than  what  you  suggest  in  your 
report,  Illinois  Conference  Wrestles 
with  Future  of  Churches  Accepting 
Homosexual  Members  (April  18). 

1.  The  article  does  not  report  that 
the  four  resolutions  on  the  floor  came 
from  the  IMC  executive  committee 
after  extensive  consideration. 

2.  The  proposal  from  the  floor  to 
reject  any  discussion  of  the  resolutions 
failed  101-33. 

3.  The  central  action  of  the  confer- 
ence was  to  agree  upon  biblical  norms 
for  sexual  behavior.  This  resolution  on 
"standards  for  sexual  behavior  expect- 
ed of  members  of  congregations  in  the 
IMC"  passed  95-35. 

Beyond  these  crucial  omissions,  the 
article  contains  a  serious  distortion  of 
fact.  Trinity  Mennonite  Church  did 
indeed  threaten  to  abstain  from  con- 
ference membership  unless  action  was 
taken  against  Oak  Park.  But  this  uni- 


lateral action  was  not  the  occasion  for 
the  executive  committee  resolutions 
and  the  four  all-day  dialogues  with 
leaders  of  the  Oak  Park  and  Maple 
Avenue  churches.  Already  in  April 
1994  conference  delegates  had  asked 
the  executive  committee  to  bring  a 
recommendation  to  the  1995  confer- 
ence. The  pre-conference  dialogue  had 
been  planned  long  before  Trinity  an- 
nounced its  position. 

I  also  find  it  disappointing  that  the 
article  devoted  two  column  inches  of 
space  to  a  frivolous  amendment  which 
was  defeated  125  to  5.  Is  there  a  bias 
at  work  here? 

We  need  to  be  able  to  count  on  the 
Gospel  Herald  to  do  a  balanced  job  of 
reporting  church  events,  especially  on 
controversial  issues. 

Allan  H.  Howe 

Evanston,  III. 

Writing  this  letter  is  painful. 
Nor  do  I  like  to  write  anony- 
mously. But  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  hurt  that  might  be  felt  by 
my  family  members  who  are  also  in  the 
church  community  if  I  do  not  do  so. 

It  is  distressing  to  me  that  the  dis- 
cussions regarding  gay  and  lesbian 
persons  seem  stuck  in  patterns  that 
divide  God's  people.  The  desire  for  a 
basic  understanding  of  what  it  is  like 
to  be  a  lesbian  or  gay  Christian  seek- 
ing to  do  God's  will  does  not  seem  to 
exist  among  many  church  leaders.  At 
the  same  time,  conferences'  actions 
reflect  a  distrust  or  complete  rejection 
of  the  personal  faith  experiences  of  gay 
persons. 

As  a  church,  we  teach  the  necessity 
of  a  personal  faith  and  walk  with  God. 
But  we  then  treat  the  faith  of  gay  per- 
sons as  a  fraud.  Not  until  we  can  sit 
down  with  each  other  and  respect  one 
another's  faith  can  God's  will  be  re- 
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vealed  to  and  accepted  by  the  faith 
community.  Having  one's  faith  in  God 
blasphemed  or  denied  huh  s  very 
much. 

Lesbian  and  gay  people  and  their 
organizations  are  also  to  blame  for 
God's  will  not  being  revealed  more 
clearly.  Gay  persons  have  done  a  poor 
job  of  clarifying  their  realities  to  the 
point  where  their  relationships  can  be 
meaningfully  addressed  from  a  biblical 
perspective. 

Today  the  term  "homosexuality," 
along  with  "same-sex  relationships,"  is 
being  applied,  with  devastating  conse- 
quences, not  only  to  unnatural  sexual 
activity  between  two  men  or  two  wom- 
en who  are  not  gay  or  lesbian  (as  in 
wars,  prisons,  and  temple  prostitu- 
tion). It  is  also  being  applied  illogically 
to  the  natural  relationships  of  lesbian 
and  gay  people.  Applying  the  same 
term  to  two  such  quite  different  phe- 
nomena leads  inevitably  to  the  confu- 
sion we  are  observing  in  the  church 
today. 

I  am  convinced  that  two  steps  are 
essential  to  understanding  God's  will 
as  a  church  community  on  this  matter: 
(1)  to  show  respect  to  the  realities  of 
sexual  minority  people  and  their  faith 
experiences;  and  (2)  to  realize  that  the 
relationships  of  lesbian  and  gay  people 
are  a  quite  different  phenomenon  than 
is  homosexuality.  Apply  this  term  to 
gay  people  and  their  relationships  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  bearing  false 
witness  against  one's  neighbor. 

Name  withheld  by  request 

Maybe  the  question  is  not 
whether  homosexuality  is 
right  or  wrong.  Maybe  the 
question  is  if  we  are  nice  in  the  context 
of  this  issue. 

Paul  Hershberger 
Goshen,  Ind. 


fc»4b  VOO'vjE 
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Iglesia  Evangelica  Menonita: 

A  church  from  many  nations, 


Members  in  this  congregation  come  from 
at  least  nine  different  Central  American 
countries.  What  unites  them  is  their 
common  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ,  evident 
through  enthusiastic,  joyous  worship. 

by  Susan  Ehy 

It  has  been  said  that  the  spirit  of  a  pastor 
affects  the  spirit  of  the  entire  congregation. 
So  it  is  at  Iglesia  Evangelica  Menonita. 
When  one  meets  Iglesia's  pastor,  Justiniano 
Cruz — whose  last  name  translates  "cross" — one 
senses  a  man  with  a  pure  heart  and  a  single 
devotion.  His  congregation,  likewise,  is  vibrant 
with  enthusiasm.  Its  worship  is  filled  with  horn 
playing,  dancing,  enthusiastic  singing,  and 
preaching.  The  church  is  home  for  many  Span- 
ish-speaking people  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area,  both  the  home  where  they  meet  Jesus  and 
a  family  of  believers  who  share  their  heritage. 

Iglesia  Evangelica  Menonita  began  in  1976 
when  Caonabo  Reyes  started  a  Bible  study  in 
an  apartment  just  outside  Washington,  D.C. 
Reyes,  originally  from  the  Dominican  Republic, 
was  a  missionary  affiliated  with  the  Good  Shep- 
herd (Hispanic)  Mennonite  Church  in  Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

Justiniano  Cruz  had  been  quite  involved  at 
Good  Shepherd  Mennonite  and  decided  to  visit 
the  new  church  that  Reyes  had  started.  At  the. 
time,  Cruz  had  not  received  God's  call  to  preach. 
However,  during  the  service  Reyes  prophesied 
that  Cruz  would  someday  be  the  pastor  of  the 
church.  He  even  invited  Cruz  to  preach  the  ser- 
mon for  the  congregation  that  day. 

The  small  church  in  Washington,  D.C,  con- 
tinued until  1982  when  Reyes  had  to  leave 
his  pastoral  role.  At  that  point  only  one 
member  was  left,  a  woman  from  Costa  Rica. 
The  bishop  was  coming  the  next  day  to  hold  a 
service  in  which  the  church  would  be  closed. 
Ignited  with  a  passion  to  see  the  church  contin- 
ue, this  Costa  Rican  woman  invited  20  of  her 
friends  and  family  to  the  service.  When  the 
bishop  arrived,  the  agenda  changed!  Seeing  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  20  worshipers  present,  the 
bishop  decided  to  give  the  church  another  chance. 

For  three  years  Lester  Hershey,  a  retired 
missionary,  served  as  interim  pastor.  Mean- 
while, Cruz  had  heard  the  call  to  preach  and 


had  earned  a  seminary  degree.  Virginia  Men- 
nonite Conference,  which  had  oversight  of 
Iglesia  Evangelica,  asked  Cruz  to  consider  the 
pastoral  position. 

In  1985,  when  Cruz  became  pastor,  there 
were  only  10  members  in  the  church.  Pastor 
Cruz  and  his  wife  hungered  for  a  service  that 
would  offer  something  more  than  the  tradition- 
al church  services  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed. Under  Cruz's  enthusiastic  leadership, 
the  church  delved  into  the  Scriptures  to  dis- 
cover how  God  would  have  them  worship  and 
minister.  Some  new  people  came  to  the  congre- 
gation who  encouraged  dancing  in  worship.  The 
members  found  in  Psalm  150:4,  "Praise  him 
with  the  timbrel  and  dance"— so  they  became 
open  to  the  idea  of  praise  through  the  dance. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of 
the  worship  service  which  has  developed  at 
Iglesia  Evangelica  is  the  dancers,  who  form  a 
procession  along  with  members  carrying  ban- 
ners and  waving  flags  as  they  enter  the  sanc- 
tuary. During  worship  songs,  the  dancers 
continue  to  offer  praise  through  movement  and 
tambourine  playing.  Children  also  join  in  circle 
dances  at  the  rear  of  the  sanctuary. 

Cruz  describes  the  church  as  a  "full  gospel" 
church,  operating  in  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
One  of  the  gifts  which  operates  in  the  congre- 
gation is  discernment  of  spirits  (1  Cor.  12:10), 
the  ability  to  distinguish  between  holy  and  un- 
holy spiritual  activity,  as  well  as  to  identify 
specific  evil  spirits  in  a  person. 

Pastor  Cruz's  wife,  Mabel,  is  especially  gifted 
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a  single  devotion  to  Jesus 


in  this  area.  "When  someone  new  comes  to  the 
church,  she  can  often  discern  their  spirit,"  Cruz 
says.  For  those  who  need  to  be  released  from 
demonic  oppression,  deliverance  ministry  is 
available  and  sometimes  included  as  part  of  the 
worship  service. 

The  congregation  takes  seriously  the  respon- 
sibility to  help  their  members  establish  a  firm 
foundation  in  their  faith.  Over  the  years,  Cruz 
has  developed  a  study  course  for  adults  on 
Christian  theology  and  Bible  teaching.  Classes 
are  held  twice  a  week  for  children  and  adults. 

As  for  the  church's  outreach,  Cruz  says, 
"We  believe  that  the  great  commission  is 
the  basis  for  all  pastors  and  missionar- 
ies." The  members  burn  with  an  evangelical 
fervor.  They  have  witnessed  to  people  in  parks 
on  Sunday  afternoons  and  visited  people  in 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  shelters  for  the  home- 
less. "We've  tried  many  things.  If  it  works,  we 
keep  at  it."  The  method  which  has  been  most 
successful  for  the  church  in  winning  people  to 
Christ  has  been  home  Bible  studies. 

The  church  of  10  members  in  1986  has  now 
grown  to  106  members,  75  of  whom  are  very 
actively  involved.  As  the  church  grew,  it  drew 
large  numbers  of  youth.  The  Cruz's  two  teenage 
sons  were  instrumental  in  this.  Even  today,  the 
church  elders  and  deacons  and  deaconesses 
range  from  25  to  36  years  of  age.  A  youth  group 
which  was  started  in  1986  now  has  50  members. 

Church  membership  is  made  up  of  people 
who  have  ties  to  a  number  of  different  countries 


— El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Argen- 
tina, Colombia,  Paraguay,  Puerto  Rico,  Domini- 
can Republic,  and  Bolivia.  Most  of  the  members 
have  come  from  these  countries  to  the  United 
States  for  economic  reasons.  Although  the  work 
available  to  them  in  the  States  often  pays  low 
wages,  they  still  send  money  home  to  their  even 
poorer  family  members.  Many  are  forced  to  live 
in  crowded  apartments,  often  with  six  or  eight 
people  in  an  apartment  meant  for  two. 

Many  members  have  no  medical  or  dental  in- 
surance and  are  unable  to  afford  the  time  or 
money  for  these  services.  Yet,  they  have  tre- 
mendous faith  and  are  committed  to  giving 
their  tithes.  As  of  this  year,  the  church  is  self- 
sufficient,  no  longer  relying  on  subsidies  from 
Virginia  Conference. 

"It  is  a  big  responsibility  to  have  a  church 
and  fill  people  with  the  Word,"  Cruz  observes. 
"People  come  to  the  church  to  receive  some- 
thing. It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  church  to 
fill  them.  We  must  preach  the  right  Word  of 
God.  Our  loyalty  must  be  to  Jesus  Christ  above 
our  denomination.  When  we  are  loyal  to  Jesus, 
we  will  be  a  good  church  and  be  recognized." 

His  advice  is  embodied  in  the  life  of  Iglesia 
Evangelica  Menonita.  Their  singular  devotion 
to  Christ  has  made  them  a  church  exuberant 
with  joy,  drawing  people  from  many  nations. 

Susan  Eby  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  She  also  serves  as  administrative 
assistant  for  Christian  Conquest  Ministries,  an 
urban  Mennonite  congregation. 
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Sisterhood  is  a  painful,  joyful, 
powerful,  and  enduring  affiliation 


(continued 
from  page  2) 


arships  awarded— all  by  the  loving  hands  and 
hearts  of  a  generous  sisterhood. 

We  have  many  women  who  share  what  they 
have  with  others.  Quilters  and  sewers,  doctors 
and  lawyers,  teachers  and  secretaries,  pastors 
and  businesswomen— all  contribute  their  gifts 
and  skills.  Women  who  provoke  us  to  do  good 
and  to  share  what  we  have.  These  women  are 
the  vitality  of  WMSC. 

Sustain  one  another  through  hardship. 
Let  mutual  love  continue  (Heb.  13:1). 
The  bond  of  love  between  sisters  suppots 
the  individuals  through  adversity.  WMSC  has 
passed  through  a  number  of  changes  over  the 
years.  Love  keeps  us  from  giving  up,  even  when 
everything  around  us  falls  apart. 

In  the  beginning,  WMSC  women  viewed  their 
work  as  auxiliary  to  the  mission  board.  Their 
labors  were  supportive  and  supplemental  to  the 
church  at  large.  WMSC  held  broad  aspirations. 
Clara  Eby  Steiner  wrote  in  1917  that  this  was 
not  to  be  "a  general  organization  of  sewing  cir- 
cles but  a  general  organization  of  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Endeavor,  including  Sew- 
ing Circles,  Mothers  Meetings,  Ladies  Aids, 
Individual  Sunday  School  Classes." 

The  women  raised  support  and  sent  their  sis- 
ters to  the  mission  field.  They  educated  one  an- 
other about  mission  work  and  led  devotionals. 
They  organized  their  work  with  great  zeal. 
Through  their  joint  efforts  women  played  a 
vital  role  in  the  work  of  the  church. 

But  men  grew  discontented  about  women 
independently  controlling  money  and  projects. 
The  Mennonite  Women's  Missionary  Society 
was  disbanded  in  the  late  1920s.  Comman- 
deering the  women's  sewing  work,  the  mission 
board  set  up  its  own  committee  of  women.  This, 
in  spite  of  a  proposal  by  the  women  to  be  a 
department  of  the  mission  board  as  early  as 
1915.  Several  Missionary  Society  committee 
members  learned  of  the  "takeover"  when  they 
read  it  in  Gospel  Herald. 

The  women  had  experienced  the  exhilaration 
of  sisterly  camaraderie.  Mutual  love  makes  a 
unit  strong.  They  took  back  the  work,  reorga- 
nized, and  became  an  auxiliary  to  the  board  of 
missions  in  1947,  twenty-some  years  later.  A 
new  name  was  selected  in  1955 — Women's 
Missionary  and  Service  Auxiliary,  altered  to 
WMSC  in  1971.  In  1983,  WMSC  became  an 
associate  group  of  the  denomination  with  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Board  representation. 

We  have  a  rich  heritage.  Women  who  hold 
fast  to  the  vision  when  challenged  with  over- 


whelming obstacles.  Women  whose  love  pro- 
vides for  us  a  way  to  know  sisterly  affection. 
Women  who  support  one  another  through  joy 
and  sorrow.  These  are  the  sustenance  of  WMSC. 

For  the  future. 
For  God  is  not  unjust;  he  will  not  overlook 
your  work  and  the  love  that  you  showed 
for  his  sake  in  serving  the  saints,  as  you  still  do 
(Heb.  6:10). 

WMSC  perseveres  in  1995.  Women  meet  to 
grow  in  faith,  to  share  what  we  have,  and  to 
sustain  one  another  through  love.  We  gather  as 
Business  and  Professional  Women,  as  Moms 
and  Tots,  as  women's  Bible  studies,  as  sewing 
circles,  as  prayer  partners,  as  work  groups.  We 
encourage  new  groups  with  fresh  ideas  to  form. 

Life  in  the  sisterhood  is  not  easy.  Like  most 
institutions  today,  WMSC  faces  new  trends  of 
localism.  We  struggle  to  reconcile  basically 
steady  income  with  rising  costs  and  exciting 
vision.  We  strive  to  be  relevant  to  the  diverse 
interests  of  young  women.  We  are  committed  to 
ethnic  and  racial  diversity.  We  promote  the 
development  of  women  as  leaders  in  the  church. 
We  would  like  to  change  our  name  to  express 
more  of  who  we  are,  but  we  are  also  sensitive  to 
GC-MC  integration  timing.  Our  enthusiasm  is 
great  and  our  resources  are  slim. 

The  March  girls  of  Little  Women  were  well 
acquainted  with  limited  means.  Money 
was  often  a  problem.  In  spite  of  scarce 
resources,  the  sisters  demonstrated  wonderful 
creativity.  They  produced  their  own  plays  and 
their  own  newspaper  stories,  and  they  worked 
to  support  the  family.  Not  free  from  sibling 
rivalry  and  hurtful  deeds,  the  girls  protected 
one  another  from  external  assaults.  Even  with 
the  disadvantages  and  pain,  there  was  no 
shortage  of  laughter  and  love  among  them. 

Sisterhood  is  a  painful,  joyful,  powerful, 
enduring  affiliation — one  I've  found  to  be  more 
important  to  me  as  time  passes.  The  Women's 
Missionary  and  Service  Commission  is  one 
place  I  experience  sisterhood:  learning  from 
women  who  have  preceded  us;  sharing  the  little 
or  much  we  have;  sustaining  one  another  with 
love  when  life  is  hard.  God  will  not  overlook  our 
faithfulness,  for  God  is  ready  to  do  a  new  thing. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  president  of  WMSC  of 
the  Mennonite  Church,  Terri  J.  Brenneman  is  a 
psychologist  in  private  practice  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.  She  serves  as  a  worship  and  music  leader 
at  Pasadena  Mennonite  Church. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Honduran  Mennonite  Church  helps 
eliminate  obligatory  military  service 


Tegucigalpa,  Honduras  (MCC/ 
MWQ— Honduran  Mennonites  rejoiced 
when  the  Honduran  Congress  recently 
ratified  a  constitutional  amendment 
eliminating  obligatory  military  service 
and  establishing  an  all-volunteer  army. 

Voluntary  military  service  is  a  wel- 
come relief  to  Honduran  Mennonites 
who  have  struggled  to  confront  the 
army's  methods  of  forced  recruitment 
in  the  past  several  years.  The  army 
would  stop  buses  and  haul  off  eligible 
young  men  who  did  not  carry  proof  of 
having  completed  military  service. 

When  this  happened  to  Mennonite 
youth,  church  leaders  would  travel  to 
army  bases  to  demand  their  release,  ex- 
plaining they  were  conscientious  objec- 


Honduran  Mennonite  youth  dig  drain- 
age ditches— part  of  a  1991  alternate 
service  project  sponsored  by  the  Hondu- 
ran Mennonite  Peace  and  Justice 
Committee.  A  clause  of  Honduran  law 
allows  for  "service  to  humanity"  as  an 
alternative  to  armed  military  service. 

tors.  They  would  also  appeal  to  family 
hardship  and  other  clauses  in  the  law. 
Although  the  leaders  frequently  secured 
the  release  of  Mennonite  draftees,  the 
recruitment  practice  often  traumatized 
the  young  men  and  their  families. 

"We  feel  satisfied  with  what  the 
Honduran  people  have  gained.  We  have 
felt  God's  hand  in  all  that  has  hap- 
pened," says  Oscar  Duenas,  coordina- 
tor of  the  Honduran  Mennonite 
Church's  Peace  and  Justice  Committee. 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  works 


with  and  supports  this  committee. 

"The  Mennonite  Church  lit  the  fire" 
of  the  current  drive  to  abolish  the  draft, 
Duenas  comments.  In  1993,  the  Hondu- 
ran Mennonite  Peace  and  Justice  Com- 
mittee called  together  churches  of  vari- 
ous denominations,  as  well  as  grass- 
roots and  human  rights  organizations, 
to  explore  ways  to  obtain  a  conscien- 
tious objection  law  in  Honduras. 

Participants  decided  to  go  one  step 
further — to  work  to  abolish  the  mili- 
tary draft,  Duenas  relates. 

The  coalition  managed  to  raise  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  issue  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  presidential  candidates  of 
both  major  parties  promised  to  elimi- 
nate the  draft  if  elected  in  1993. 

After  that  election,  the  group  contin- 
ued to  sponsor  activities  to  hold  newly 
elected  President  Reina  to  his  promise. 

As  pastor  of  the  only  Mennonite 
church  here  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras' 
capital  and  site  of  many  of  the  coali- 
tion's activities,  Pedro  Calix  often 
found  himself  acting  as  spokesperson 
for  the  Honduran  Mennonite  church. 

He  was  deeply  dedicated  to  the 
cause,  and  is  grateful  for  the  support  of 
Honduran  Mennonites.  As  part  of  the 
coalition's  efforts,  Calix  led  several 
day-long  fasts  in  front  of  the  Honduran 

Southern  Africa  again  hit 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Zambians  and 
Zimbabweans  still  struggling  to  recover 
from  searing  drought  in  1992  have  once 
again  seen  their  crops  wither  because  of 
dryer  and  warmer-than-normal  weather. 

In  late  March,  Hershey  Leaman, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC) 
food,  disaster,  and  material  resource 
coordinator,  met  with  Zambian  and 
Zimbabwean  Brethren  in  Christ  lead- 
ers to  discuss  the  situation.  Together 
they  devised  a  plan  for  MCC  to  supply 
1,200  metric  tons  of  food  for  work  pro- 
grams that  will  feed  some  6,000  Zam- 
bians over  the  next  year  and  to  provide 
1,600  metric  tons  of  maize  to  supple- 
ment the  diets  of  100,000  Zimbabweans 
over  the  next  six  months. 

Of  this  2,800  metric  tons  of  planned 
food  assistance,  2,300  metric  tons  will 
be  provided  through  the  Canadian 
Foodgrains  Bank;  the  remaining  500 
metric  tons  of  food  are  being  purchased 
locally.  Additionally,  MCC  will  supply 
funds  to  purchase  some  50  metric  tons 
of  maize  and  groundnut  seed  for  Zambi- 
an farmers  before  the  next  planting  sea- 


Congress  building.  He  was  quoted  and 
pictured  in  national  media;  in  a  debate 
with  military  personnel  on  a  national 
radio  show  Calix  presented  the  Menno- 
nite Church  viewpoint. 

But  neither  Duenas  nor  Calix  see  the 
new  law  as  the  end  of  the  church's  work 
on  peace  issues. 

"Our  task  has  been  to  give  life,  and 
we  should  struggle  against  all  projects 
that  go  against  life,"  says  Duenas.  "If 
we  were  to  let  down  our  guard  now,  it 
would  look  as  though  we  were  just 
against  the  army.  Struggling  against 
violence  is  much  broader  than  just 
struggling  against  the  armed  forces." 

And  while  the  new  law  establishes 
voluntary  military  service,  it  does  so 
only  during  peace.  During  times  of  war, 
the  new  law  states,  "All  Hondurans  ca- 
pable of  defending  and  serving  the 
country  are  soldiers."  The  church  must 
work  to  obtain  conscientious  objection 
legislation  and  alternative  service  in 
times  of  war,  Duenas  comments. 

Calix  also  believes  the  church  must 
foment  a  sense  of  service.  "Having  vol- 
untary military  service  doesn't  mean 
young  people  quit  serving  their  coun- 
try," he  says.  "Rather  we  must  create 
spaces  for  alternate  service." 
— Daryl  Yoder-Bontrager 

by  drought 

son  in  October.  MCC  needs  $167,000 
(U.S.)  to  cover  the  cost  of  these  seeds 
and  the  locally  purchased  food. 

Zambian  and  Zimbabwean  Brethren 
in  Christ  churches  will  distribute  the 
aid,  valued  at  some  $750,000,  as  they 
did  during  the  1992  drought.  Some  will 
be  used  in  food-for-work  projects. 

Leaman  predicts  food  shortages  will 
be  most  severe  after  September  when 
people  have  used  up  food  reserves  and 
months  remain  before  the  next  harvest 
in  May  1996.  Part  of  MCC's  food  assis- 
tance— 200  metric  tons  of  beans  and 
500  metric  tons  of  maize — are  sched- 
uled to  arrive  in  September. 

In  Zimbabwe,  normally  a  food  export- 
er, harvests  are  expected  to  be  33  to  50 
percent  lower  than  last  year.  The  worst- 
affected  farmers  are  those  who  planted 
maize  and  sorghum  in  mid-October  1994 
when  the  rain  began.  In  November  and 
December  little  rain  fell  and  when  plen- 
tiful rain  finally  arrived  in  late  De- 
cember, crops  had  already  been  ruined. 

Contributions  for  the  drought  relief 
effort  should  be  marked  #5647-2001. 
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Franconia  designates  Germantown  congregation  as  associate  member 


Quakertown,  Pa. — Germantown 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  has  been  des- 
ignated as  an  associate  member  con- 
gregation of  Franconia  Mennonite  Con- 
ference following  an  action  taken  by 
delegates  of  the  spring  conference  as- 
sembly, which  met  at  Swamp  Meeting- 
house here  April  22. 

Associate  membership  means  that 
Germantown  may  send  nonvoting  dele- 
gates to  conference  assemblies  and 
members  serving  in  conference  capaci- 
ties may  complete  their  terms. 

The  new  designation,  carried  with  78 
percent  of  the  vote,  was  proposed  by 
Conference  Council  (Franconia's 
governing  body)  as  a  response  to 
Germantown's  ministry  approach  to 
practicing  gay  and  lesbian  members. 

Germantown  has  accepted  into  mem- 
bership and  leadership  individuals  who 
have  made  commitments  to  a  same-sex 
relationship.  The  conference  position 
statement  on  sexuality  says  that  "it 
continues  to  be  our  understanding  of 
Scripture  that  sexual  relationships  out- 
side of  heterosexual  marriage  consti- 
tute sinfulness." 

During  associate  membership,  the 
conference  requests  that  Germantown 
agree  not  to  advocate  for  a  position  on 
homosexuality  different  than  the  con- 
ference, refrain  from  sanctioning  same- 
sex  covenantings,  and  support  the  con- 
ference in  upholding  the  ideals  of  het- 
erosexual relationship  and  marriage. 


If,  before  the  April  1997  spring  con 
ference  assembly,  Germantown  has  cho- 
sen a  ministry  approach  which  supports 
the  conference  and  churchwide  state- 
ments, they  will  be  reinstated  to  full 
conference  membership.  If  they  fail  to 
comply,  their  relationship  to  the  confer- 
ence will  be  reviewed  by  leadership  per- 
sons chosen  by  the  Conference  Council. 

Germantown  member  Boyd  Reese 
read  a  response  from  his  congregation 
which  described  their  position  as  "un- 
tenable." "You  are  either  calling  us  to 
cast  persons  out  of  our  fellowship  in 
whom  we  see  the  unmistakable  fruits 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  we  will  be  cast  out 
of  the  conference,"  he  said. 

Not  the  end  of  discussion.  The 
Conference  Council  proposal  also  called 
all  congregations  to  spend  time  in  the 
coming  two  years  to  work  and  worship 
with  Germantown,  to  share  perspec- 
tives and  concerns  more  fully.  Congre- 
gations are  also  requested  to  study, 
pray,  and  work  at  a  variety  of  sexual  is- 
sues, to  learn  all  they  can  about  caring 
for  gay  and  lesbian  people  in  their 
midst,  and  to  confess  un-Christ-like  at- 
titudes toward  homosexual  persons. 

In  announcing  the  results  of  the 
written  ballot  vote,  assistant  modera- 
tor Willis  Miller  noted,  "This  is  not  a 
shunning  or  a  banning.  There  are  no 
winners  in  this  decision.  As  a  body  we 
still  want  to  support  Germantown 
congregation  in  every  way  we  can." 


Conference  coordinator  Philip  Bergey 
added,  "This  is  not  the  end  of  the  dis- 
cussion. Rather,  let  us  say,  'Thus  begins 
the  discussion  on  homosexuality.'  In  con- 
gregations the  learning  has  only  begun, 
to  minister  to  homosexual  persons." 

'A  defining  center.'  Ron  Sider, 
president  of  Evangelicals  for  Social  Ac- 
tion, Philadelphia,  gave  the  conference 
sermon  on  the  theme,  "Moving  Toward 
a  Defining  Center  in  Jesus  Christ." 

"I  believe  that  Anabaptism  is  the 
best  biblical  interpretation  of  Jesus'  vi- 
sion," Sider  said.  "We  have  what  our 
broken  society  needs,  but  we  are  not 
very  effective  in  communicating  it  be- 
cause we  are  no  longer  certain  or  will- 
ing to  live  it. 

"We  must  avoid  the  temptation  to 
confuse  compassion  with  individualis- 
tic relativism,"  continued  Sider,  who 
also  emphasized  humility  and  the  cen- 
trality  of  servanthood.  "Jesus  repre- 
sented an  ethical  clarity,  a  condemna- 
tion of  sin,  that  is  universally  binding." 

Sider  called  for  a  recovery  of  the 
church  as  an  accountable  community,  a 
group  who  can  love  the  whole  person, 
and  who  takes  seriously  both  evange- 
lism and  peacemaking. 

In  business  sessions,  delegates  adopt- 
ed a  $1,087  million  budget  for  1995-96, 
along  with  the  report  that  noted  fi- 
nances seems  to  again  be  on  a  solid  fi- 
nancial base  after  two  years  of  signifi- 
cant cutbacks. — Mary  Lou  Cummings 


pBTTTI  Shaping  the  future:  Mennonite  Publishing  House 


Today's  youth  have  a  unique  per- 
spective. They  know  that  life  is  an 
adventure;  a  puzzle. 

The  LINK  makes  sure  they  have 
all  the  pieces  they  need. 

The  LINK  Youth  Bible  Studies 


Mennonite 
Publishing  House 

616  Walnut  Ave 
Scottdale  PA  15683 
1  800  245-7894 
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Teachings  on  tithing  bear 

Salunga,  Pa.  (EMM)— "In  five  years 
I  hope  our  diocese  can  be  operating 
completely  independently  of  foreign 
funds,"  says  Yusufu  Makuri,  treasurer 
of  the  Lake  Diocese  of  the  Tanzania 
Mennonite  Church. 

"Since  the  church  hired  me  for  this 
position  I've  been  going  to  every  district 
monthly  and  teaching  on  tithing.  And 
giving  has  jumped.  People  who  previ- 
ously gave  only  20  shillings,  now  give 
100.  They  have  a  new  sense  of  owner- 
ship in  the  church." 

Yusufu  explains  that  in  the  past  peo- 
ple often  had  the  attitude,  "The  mis- 
sionaries can  help  us  out.  They  have 
lots  of  money."  Now  these  same  church 
members  are  taking  pride  in  what  they 
can  give,  he  says. 

"Some  people  used  to  think  they 
couldn't  tithe  because  they  didn't  have 
any  money — only  crops.  We've  taught 
them  to  bring  produce  from  their  fields. 
Sometimes  we  have  auctions  after  the 
worship  services — and  the  farmers  who 
didn't  previously  tithe  are  proud  to  see 
how  many  shillings  they  are  actually 
contributing." 

Yusufu  was  not  born  into  a  Christian 
home.  As  a  child  of  11  he  hurt  himself 
during  a  football  game.  "As  I  lay  there 
in  pain,"  he  says,  "a  figure  dressed  in 
white  came  and  comforted  me.  I  knew 
it  was  Jesus.  Then  he  called  me  to 
serve  him."  Shortly  after  that  experi- 
ence Yusufu  enrolled  in  a  catechism 


fruit  in  Tanzania 


Yusufu  Makuri 


class  in  a  Mennonite  church  and  was 
baptized  two  years  later. 

He  gained  experience  in  finances 
working  as  a  cashier  at  the  Tanzania 
Brewery  and  then  went  on  to  major  in 
business  at  Daystar  University  in  Nai- 
robi. He  feels  honored  to  be  working  for 
the  church,  the  first  to  be  hired  full- 
time  for  work  in  stewardship  teaching 
and  financial  management. 
— Jewel  Showalter 


Cape  Christ  ian  Fellowship,  I  ape  '  ''r;'' 

Kla.,  set  a  new  record  for  attendance  on  ita 
eighth  anniversary,  Easter  Sunday,  with 
510  persons  in  its  two  worship  celebrations. 
The  congregation  had  sen!,  out  a  mailing  to 
20,000  homes  along  with  lour  days  of  quar 
ter-page  advertisements  in  two  newspapers 
Lhe  week  of  Kasfcr  Since  I  he  beginning  -.1 
1995,  the  congregation's  average  worship 
attendance  has  grown  from  .'500  to  .'{85. 

The  congregation  currently  meets  in  a 
middle  school  auditorium.  In  1989,  the 
church  hegan  purchasing  a  14-acre  site,  com- 
prised of  47  individually-owned  residential 
lots  and  one  house  on  the  outside  edge.  Some 
33  of  the  properties  have  been  purchased 
and  negotiations  are  underway  on  the 
remaining  properties.  The  house  is  used  as 
an  office  and  ministry  center  for  youth. 

During  the  border  dispute  between 
Ecuador  and  Peru  in  early  1995,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers  Mauricio  and 
Sara  Chenlo  helped  organize  a  roundtable 
discussion  of  the  just  war  theory  and  its 
relevance  to  the  conflict,  with  both 
Ecuadorans  and  Peruvians  participating. 
Mauricio's  seminary  students  also  orga- 
nized a  border  meeting  between  Peruvian 
and  Ecuadoran  native  people,  since  most  of 
the  soldiers  at  the  border  were  either 
Amazonian  or  Andean  indigenous  people. 

Max  and  Pauline  Beachy,  MBM  overseas 
mission  associates  who  work  with  Mission 
Aviation  Fellowship  (MAF)  in  Shell, 
Ecuador,  were  also  affected  by  the  dispute. 
"MAF  and  commercial  flying  in  the  eastern 
jungle  regions  were  severely  restricted 
during  the  conflict,"  they  say.  "[One  base] 
was  completely  closed,  and  the  pilot  and  his 
wife  had  to  relocate  to  [our]  base."  Since  the 
cease-fire  in  March,  MAF  activities  are 
slowly  returning  to  normal. — Katie  Kreider 

Work  less,  live  with  less,  spend  more 
time  with  people,"  is  the  motto  of  Joe  and 
Stephanie  Mancini  of  The  Work  Centre, 
Kitchener,  Ont.  The  couple  challenged 
members  of  Mississauga  (Ont.)  Mennonite 
Fellowship  to  unplug  from  the  ties  of 
society  in  a  recent  weekend  seminar.  For 
the  Mancinis,  "unplugging"  means  less 
television  and  less  dependence  on  pre-pro- 
cessed and  packaged  foods.  It  also  means 
home  schooling  and  trying  to  make  all  of 
their  activities  fit  in  with  gospel  standards. 

The  Mancinis  believe  society  has  reached 
some  "breaking  points,"  such  as  the 
degradation  of  the  environment,  unem- 
ployment, and  the  fear  of  crime.  Our  limit- 
lessness  and  our  greed  are  the  causes  of  our 
present  problems,  they  said.  They  mourn 
the  breakdown  of  neighborhoods.  Years  ago, 
children  walked  home  from  school  together 
and  played  on  the  streets.  Now  parents  pick 
up  their  children  from  school  and  enroll 
them  in  specialized  activities.  The  Mancinis 
urged  a  return  to  interdependency. 
— Margot  Fieguth,  Mennonite  Reporter 


Church  in  Benin  confront 

Cotonou,  Benin  (MBM)— "Let's  mobi- 
lize to  evangelize  our  country  in  a  spirit 
of  love  and  truth  that  will  overcome 
quarrels,  divisions,  and  indifference," 
said  church  founders  and  leaders  at  a 
March  29-31  colloquium  on  "The 
Church  Confronting  its  Mission." 

More  than  100  church  leaders  from  a 
variety  of  denominations  gathered  to 
learn  about  the  history  of  the  church  in 
Benin  and  West  Africa,  and  to  discuss 
ways  to  collaborate  in  mission.  The  col- 
loquium was  organized  by  Michel 
Alokpo  of  Youth  with  a  Mission  Benin, 
and  the  Service  Mennonite  au  Benin, 
the  name  given  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  ministries  in  the  country. 

"In  order  to  be  effective  in  mission 
and  evangelistic  efforts  today,  the 
church  needs  to  study  what  has  worked 
in  the  past  (as  well  as  what  has  failed), 


;  its  mission 

and  to  learn  from  the  lessons  of  histo- 
ry." James  Krabill,  West  Africa  church 
historian  and  MBM  director  for  Africa, 
reviewed  the  history  of  Christian  mis- 
sions and  churches  in  West  Africa  from 
1445-1995. 

Krabill  also  examined  the  prolifera- 
tion of  Protestant  denominations — an 
estimated  12,000  in  sub-Saharan  Afri- 
ca—and challenged  participants  to 
seriously  consider  what  steps  to  take  in 
response  to  this  growing  sectarianism. 

"Faced  with  diversity,  a  desire  is 
growing  for  unity  and  cooperation," 
Krabill  says.  "MBM  has  included  in  its 
mandate  for  West  Africa  to  work  at 
building  bridges  between  different 
Christian  groups,  by  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  exchange  and  collaboration 
in  order  to  build  up  the  body  of 
Christ."— Nancy  Frey 
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Accountability  groups  share  experiences  related  to  misconduct 


Sturgis,  Mich.  (MBCM) — How  does 
an  accountability  group  live  within  the 
complexity  of  its  multiple  roles?  What 
is  the  makeup  of  a  healthy  accountabil- 
ity group?  What  have  participants 
learned  about  confession,  repentance, 
forgiveness?  How  did  self-definition 
happen  for  each  group? 

These  questions  were  examined  by 
members  of  accountability  groups 
when  they  met  April  21-22  at  Amigo 
Centre.  These  groups,  appointed  by 
area  conferences  in  the  General  Con- 
ference and  Mennonite  Church,  exist  to 
work  through  situations  of  pastoral 
misconduct. 

Much  of  the  event  was  spent  in  ex- 
tended conversation  about  the  experi- 
ence and  work  of  accountability  groups. 
Participants  expressed  concern  that  ac- 
countability group  members  get  burned 
out  too  quickly  because  of  the  intensity 
of  the  issues. 

Other  topics  included: 

•  issues  of  confidentiality; 

•  accountability  structures  various 
conferences  and  districts  use; 

•  what  an  ideal  accountability  pro- 
cess looks  like; 

•  the  selection  process  for  group 
members; 

•  the  need  for  spiritual  reinforce- 
ment for  accountability  group  mem- 
bers; 


the  development  of  additional  re- 
sources for  future  situations; 

•  the  high  financial  cost  incurred 
with  each  situation; 

•  what  should  be  done  with  the  pa- 
perwork generated  in  each  case; 

•  how  to  bring  closure  at  the  end  of 
the  process. 

Participants  agreed  that  account- 
ability groups  need  complete  informa- 
tion about  a  pastor's  offenses  when 
they  begin  their  task,  and  that  bodies 
who  appoint  accountability  groups 
must  be  clear  about  the  task.  Clear  per- 


formance expectations  for  a  pastor 
guilty  of  misconduct  is  a  reasonable  re- 
sponse, they  said.  Also,  someone  in 
each  accountability  group  needs  to 
have  an  equal  standing  with  the  perpe- 
trator so  the  person  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct respects  what  is  being  said. 

Tina  Mast  Burnett  and  Mark  Vin- 
cent, partners-at-large  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
oversaw  the  planning  of  this  event. 
Burnett,  along  with  Kathie  Kurtz  of 
Virginia  Conference,  co-moderated  the 
sessions. 


Aboriginal  protest  looming,  MCC  worker  says 

create  the  confrontations.  All  we  want 
is  to  live  here.'  " 

While  he  was  in  Little  Buffalo,  about 
60  miles  east  of  Peace  River,  the  Band 


Winnipeg,  Man.  (MCC  Canada)— Re- 
cent setbacks  in  Alberta  and  Labrador 
may  spark  national  Aboriginal  pro- 
tests, a  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  worker  says.  "Aboriginal  people 
in  Alberta  and  Labrador  are  being 
pushed  to  the  point  of  desperation," 
says  Menno  Wiebe,  who  coordinates 
Native  Concerns  programs  for  MCC 
Canada.  "If  they  have  no  recourse 
through  the  regulatory  process,  then 
where  do  they  have  recourse?"  he  asks. 

Wiebe,  who  recently  visited  the  Lubi- 
con  Lake  Cree  community  of  Little  Buf- 
falo, Alta.,  says  he's  frightened  by  their 
"absolute  fearlessness  of  death."  "They 
are  saying,  'This  is  our  cause.  We  didn't 


EKKlEllA  Peacemaking:  Healing  and  Hope 
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was  informed  that  the  Alberta  Energy 
Resources  Conservation  Board  has 
given  Unocal  Canada  permission  to  op- 
erate a  controversial  sour  gas  plant. 
The  $14.5  million  (Cdn.)  plant  was 
built  last  summer  on  Lubicon  territory 
without  Lubicon  permission. 

The  Lubicon  are  concerned  about  the 
long-term  health  effects  of  the  plant  on 
their  community,  as  well  as  the  poten- 
tial danger  to  the  environment. 

The  same  day  the  400-member  band 
was  notified  that  Daishowa  Canada 
will  buy  timber  from  Lubicon  land. 
Logging  had  been  discontinued  in  re- 
cent years  due  to  pressure  from  a  con- 
sumer boycott  supporting  the  Lubicon. 

Meanwhile,  in  Labrador  the  Innu 
are  angered  by  a  recent  federal  govern- 
ment decision  to  increase  the  number 
of  low-level  jet  training  flights,  as  well 
as  by  a  Newfoundland  government  de- 
cision to  permit  mining  exploration  at 
Voisey  Bay. 

"What  is  happening  at  Lubicon  Lake 
and  in  Labrador  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
big  story  in  Canada,"  says  Wiebe. 

The  silence  from  churches  is  contrib- 
uting to  the  problem,  he  says.  Wiebe 
makes  a  special  plea  to  Canada's  Men- 
nonite churches,  saying  that  if  they 
"want  to  remain  true  to  their  historical 
Anabaptist  faith,  they  cannot  remain 
silent  on  Aboriginal  issues." 

"We  shouldn't  wait  until  the  guns 
start  sounding  like  they  did  at  Oka  be- 
fore acting,"  Wiebe  says.  "We  need  to  do 
something  before  the  violence  starts." 
— Gladys  Terichow 
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Hesston  hosts  leadership 
seminar.  Hesston,  Kan. 
(HC) — "There  are  three  ele- 
ments that  leaders  must  pos- 
sess," Joe  Fehrmann  told  stu- 
dents during  Leadership  Sem- 
inar '95  at  Hesston  College. 
"Leaders  must  be  ethical. 
Leaders  must  be  inspira- 
tional. Effective  leaders  must 
be  practical." 

Fehrmann,  manager  of  em- 
ployment and  training  for 
Raytheon  Aircraft  Company, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  continued:  "A 
leader  is  not  always  the  one 
waving  the  flag  in  the  front.  A  s 
leader  is  sometimes  the  one  whispering  ideas  in  the  back,  letting  others  take  the  credit.' 

The  April  21-22  seminar  brought  together  students  from  Hesston  College  and  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Community  College-Florissant  Valley  and  Harris-Stowe  State  College  for  sessions 
on  leadership,  diversity,  conflict  resolution,  and  international  relations.  Above,  Fehrmann 
visits  with  Hesston  College  students  Allemby  Gonzalez  and  Walter  Cruz. 


•  Feature  article  chosen.  A 

feature  article  which  appeared 
in  Gospel  Herald  last  year  has 
received  an  Award  of  Merit, 
equivalent  to  second  place, 
from  the  Associated  Church 
Press.  Editor  J.  Lome  Peachey 
accepted  the  award  for  "An 
Ode  for  the  Song  of  Songs: 
'Arise,  My  Love,  My  Fair  One, 
and  Come  Away'  "  (Feb.  8, 
1994)  at  the  April  24  ACP 
meeting.  The  article,  written 
by  an  anonymous  couple,  com- 
peted with  70  entries  in  the 
feature  article  category.  Judge 
Peter  Jacobi  from  Indiana 
University  in  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  said  about  the  article:  "A 
story  that  still  needs  to  be  told 
is  told  again — and  emphatical- 
'  ly,  romantically,  fetchingly 
well.  It  proves  that  when  writ- 
ers believe,  they  bring  a  new 
vigor  to  a  subject." 

•  Books  awarded.  Two  recent 
Herald  Press  bo6ks  received 
Silver  Angels  awards  this 
year  from  among  hundreds  of 
titles  nominated  to  Excellence 
in  Media  by  their  publishers. 
The  books  are:  Katie  and  the 
Lemon  Tree,  a  children's  novel 
by  Esther  Bender,  Grants- 
ville,  Md.;  Traces  of  Treasure: 
Quest  for  God  in  the  Common- 
place, a  collection  of  essays  by 
Joanne  Lehman,  Kidron, 
Ohio.  "Explicit  sex,  violence, 
profanity,  and  gutter  lan- 
guage threaten  to  engulf  all  of 
us.  They  are  there  when  we 
turn  on  the  television,  go  to 
the  movies,  pick  up  a  book, 
and  listen  to  an  album,"  says 
Excellence  in  Media  founder 
Mary  Dorr.  Her  organization 
was  initiated  "to  honor  annu- 
ally those  creative  people  in 
all  forms  of  media  who  are 
turning  out  works  of  excel- 
lence with  high  moral  or  spiri- 
tual or  social  impact,  and  who 
are  struggling  to  make  this  a 
better  world." 

•  Partnership  formed.  The 

Andrew  Center,  a  resource 
and  service  agency  focusing 
on  evangelism  and  congrega- 
tional growth,  has  begun  a  co- 
publishing  relationship  with 
Together  magazine.  The  out- 
reach magazine  was  started 
in  1986  by  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  House;  in  1991  it 
was  acquired  by  Shalom 
Foundation,  Inc.,  of  Grottoes, 
Va.,  its  present  publisher.  The 
Andrew  Center  will  help  in 
marketing  Together,  and  will 
assist  in  editorial  evaluation. 
Andrew  Center  consultant 
Bob  Kettering  will  also  serve 
on  the  Shalom  Foundation's 
board  of  directors. 


•  MMA  counselors  honored. 

Nearly  200  people  attended 
the  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
national  conference  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  April  21-23.  Fea- 
tured speakers  included  Gary 
Moore,  financial  counselor 
and  syndicated  columnist, 
who  spoke  on  social  responsi- 
bility in  economics,  and  evan- 
gelist Myron  Augsburger,  who 
spoke  on  developing  commu- 
nities of  compassion.  Steven 
R.  Herendeen,  Goshen,  Ind., 
was  named  the  MMA  Coun- 
selor of  the  Year.  He  is  a 
member  of  Waterford  Menno- 
nite Church. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Vernard  E.  Guengerich  was  in- 
stalled as  associate  pastor  of 
Holdeman  Mennonite  Church, 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  April  30.  He 
previously  served  on  a  pas- 
toral team  at  Holdeman  from 
1982-1987. 

•  Coming  events: 

Commencement,  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College,  May  21.  Owen  Ging- 
erich  will  speak  on  "Some- 
thing Old,  Something  New." 
Victor  Stoltzfus  will  lead  bac- 
calaureate services  Sunday 
morning. 

Anniversary  banquet,  Day 
Seven  Ministries,  County 
Table  Restaurant,  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.,  June  3.  Bill  Consiglio  is 
the  speaker  at  this  seventh 
annual  event.  Reserve  dinner 
before  May  25  by  calling 
Rollin  or  Martha  at  717  367- 
5924. 

Bach  Festival,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  June  11-18.  Features 


works  performed  by  the  festi- 
val orchestra  and  choir,  Shen- 
andoah Valley  Children's 
Choir,  guest  soloists,  a  Leip- 
zig Service,  and  culminates 
with  a  performance  of  Felix 
Mendelssohn's  "Elijah"  orato- 
rio. Ticket  information  avail- 
able from  703  432-4250. 

•  Job  openings: 

Accountant,  Souderton  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Homes.  Qualifica- 
tions include:  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  accounting  or  finance; 
knowledge  of  computers  and 
cost  reporting.  Health  care 
experience  preferred.  Contact 
Margaret  Zook,  215  723-9881. 

Cook  and  assistant  cook,  Beth- 
any Birches  Camp,  Bridge- 
water  Corners,  Vt.  Paid  posi- 
tions are  for  the  summer  sea- 
son, June  25-Aug.  18.  Inquire 
at  PO  Box  145,  Bridgewater 
Corners,  VT  05035;  phone  802 
672-3488. 

Head  supervisor,  River  Valley 
Mennonite  School,  Castor- 
land,  N.Y.  RVMS  uses  the 
ACE  curriculum  for  grades  K- 
12  and  has  an  enrollment  of 
100  students.  Send  resume  to 
Glenn  Beller,  RVMS,  PO  Box 
141,  Castorland,  NY  13620; 
phone  315  493-1915  (home). 

Staff,  Central  Christian  High 
School,  Kidron,  Ohio.  Open- 
ings include:  maintenance  di- 
rector (available  immediate- 
ly); grant  writer;  and  teaching 
positions  in  English,  Bible, 
science,  instrumental  music, 
and  vocal  music.  Direct  in- 
quiries to  Frederic  Miller,  PO 
Box  9,  Kidron,  OH  44636; 
phone  216  857-7311. 


Teaching  positions  in  special  edu- 
cation and  math,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School. 
Assignments  begin  fall  1995. 
Contact  Esther  Mast,  2176 
Lincoln  Hwy.  East,  Lancaster, 
PA  17602;  phone  717  299-0436. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Ambler,  Pa.:  Lori  Histand, 
Dolly  Maxwell,  Norma  Mc- 
Lean, Leslie  Johnson,  and 
Roxanne  Johnson. 

Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.: 
Crystal  Adams,  Michelle 
Buckingham,  Ashley  Court- 
ney, Linde  Kennell,  Lynda 
Kurtz,  Benjamin  Lewman, 
Laura  Miller,  and  Lisa  Som- 
mers. 

Bellwood,  Milford,  Neb.: 

Robert  and  Grace  Roth. 
Calico  Rock,  Ark.:  Joseph 
Grasse,  Chris  Frey,  Tammy 
Frey,  Julie  Poe.  William 
Windland,  and  Thelma  Wind- 
land. 

Cottage  City,  Md.:  Janelle 
Hurst. 

Durham,  N.C.:  Mary  Beth 

Mauriello  and  Jason  Roth. 
Floradale,  Ont.:  Elmer  Martin. 
Holly  Grove,  Westover,  Md.: 

Carol  Landon. 

Pasadena,  Calif.:  Emily  Ab- 
bott, Zachary  Abbott,  Margie 
Cameron,  Scott  Cameron, 
Rick  Martin,  Marlene  Martin, 
and  Kristie  Marian. 

Zurich,  Ont.:  Michelle  Erb, 
David  Loerchner,  Becky  Gin- 
gerich,  Shawn  Grainger,  An- 
gela Clausins,  and  Lorraine 
Steckle. 
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BIRTHS 


Aulich,  Ann  Byrne  and  Blair, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Helena 
Brett  (third  child),  April  16. 

Baer,  Valerie  Miller  and  James, 
Bainbridge,  Pa.,  Wendell 
Parke  Miller  (fourth  child), 
March  5. 

Bonvie,  Dorothy  Zandwyk  and 
Jim,  Zurich,  Ont.,  Michael 
James  (first  child),  April  1. 

Bowman,  Andrea  Diefenbacher 
and  Wayne,  Elmira,  Ont., 
Julia  Nicole  (second  child), 
Feb.  22. 

Buehler,  Barb  Uttley  and 
Roger,  Port  Coquitlam,  B.C., 
Evan  Wayne  (first  child), 
March  28. 

Euen,  Tracy  Gindlesperger  and 
Robert,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Taylor 
Marie  (first  child),  March  30. 

Groff,  Susie  Truax  and  Roy  den, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  Joshua  Morgan 
(third  child),  March  28. 

Lapp,  Lynette  Rice  and  Steven, 
Schwenksville,  Pa.,  Rebecca 
Marie  (first  child),  March  16. 

Martin,  Laurel  Weber  and  Ger- 
ald, Elmira,  Ont.,  Rebecca 
Kate  (second  child),  Feb.  10. 


Mast,  Annette  Grieser  and 
Iralee,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Amanda 
Lee  (first  child),  April  19. 

Miller,  Martha  Nisly  and  Jon, 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Noah  Jon 
(second  child),  Feb.  24. 

Nisly,  Lynette  Mellinger  and 
Keith,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jared 
Mark  (first  child),  March  27. 

Peters,  Janice  and  Gordon, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Holly  Janessa 
(first  child),  April  14. 

Smith,  Karen  Hammer  and 
Dennis,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Julie 
Marissa  (fourth  child),  April 
10. 

Stahly,  Judi  Siegrist  and 
Jerold,  Paradise,  Pa.,  Jacinda 
Amal  (first  child),  April  14. 

Steiner,  Kathy  and  Phil, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Isaac 
Daniel  (third  child),  April  14. 

Straits,  Merry  Lynn  Sigrist  and 
Steve,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio, 
Patrick  Edward  (first  child), 
March  25. 

Voegtlin,  Deidrie  Richardson 
and  Wayne,  Tofield,  Alta.,  Au- 
tumn Rae  (fourth  child),  April 
8. 

Wagner,  Bernice  Cressman  and 
Jerry,  Ambler,  Pa.,  Michaela 
Lee  (second  child),  April  20. 


Wenger,  Diane  Seeker  and 
Martin,  Big  Cabin,  Okla., 
Corin  Spencer  (third  child), 
April  15. 


MARRIAGES 

Brooks-Metzger:  Peggy  Brooks, 
Waterloo,  Ont.  (Lutheran), 
and  Ray  Metzger,  Elmira, 
Ont.  (Floradale),  Jan.  28,  by 
Ralph  Dwarika  and  Fred  Re- 
dekop. 

Dombrowski-Kipfer:  Denise 
Dombrowski,  North  Tonawan- 
da,  N.Y.  (Alden),  and  Kevin 
Kipfer,  Marilla,  N.Y.  (Alden), 
April  15,  by  Titus  Kauffman. 

Halteman-Mace:  M.  Brandon 
Halteman,  Chalfont,  Pa. 
(Blooming  Glen),  and  Debra 
E.  Mace,  Sellersville,  Pa. 
(Blooming  Glen),  April  8,  by 
Truman  H.  Brunk,  Jr. 

Hershberger-Taylor:  Mary 
Hershberger,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio  (Friendship), 
and  Christopher  Taylor, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 
(Peace),  March  18,  by  David 
Orr. 


Jantzi-Soto:  Jodie  Jantzi, 
Wood  River,  Neb.  (Wood 
River),  and  Timothy  Soto, 
Wood  River,  Neb.  (Catholic), 
April  8,  by  Jim  Keyser. 

Libby-Thompson:  Joanne 
Libby,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Trissels),  and  Bruce  Thomp- 
son, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Feb. 
14,  by  Paul  G.  Conrad. 


 DEATHS  

Cressman,  Olive  Gingerich, 

95,  Kitchener,  Ont.  Born:  May 
11,  1898,  Baden,  Ont.,  to 
Daniel  and  Veronica  Lichti 
Gingerich.  Died:  Oct.  18, 
1994,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  of 
heart  failure.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Earl,  Clare,  Reta  Ram- 
seyer,  James;  siblings:  Fannie 
Mosier,  David,  Nick,  Moses, 
Samuel,  William;  9  grandchil- 
dren, 29  great-grandchildren, 
3  great-great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Mannessah 
(husband).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: Oct.  21,  1994,  Mannheim 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Doris 
Weber  and  Elmer  Mosier. 


Celebrating  100  Years  of  Culture  for  Service 

"Each  year  I  travel  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  attend 
board  meetings  of  the  American  Association  for 
Higher  Education.  Around  the  table  are  several 
university  presidents,  foundation  officers,  and 
other  administrators  and  executives.  We  discuss 
what  is  needed  in  higher  education: 

•  more  attention  to  undergraduate  teaching 

•  more  contact  between  students  and  professors 

•  better  service  orientation  to  the  needs  of  the 
world  and  the  local  community 

•  international  education 

"Does  this  sound  familiar  to  you?  It  certainly  does 
to  me.  We've  been  doing  these  things  at  Goshen 
College  for  a  long  time." 
—  Professor  of  English  Shirley  Showalter, 
in  a  Goshen  College  convocation  service 

For  more  information:  Admissions  Office 
Goshen  College 
1700  S.  Main 
Goshen,  IN  46526 
(800)  348-7422  or  (219)  535-7535 
Fax:  (219)  535-7609 
E-mail:  "Admissions@Goshen.edu" 
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Earnest,    Mabel  Beckler 
Miller,  92,  Milford,  Neb. 
Born:  Nov.  19,  1902,  Shickley, 
Neb.,  to  Emanuel  and  Aman- 
da Hershberger  Beckler.  Died: 
April  13,  1995,  Milford,  Neb., 
of  a  stroke.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Lois  Schweitzer,  Dora 
Stauffer,  Joyce  Reed,  Clyde 
Miller;  stepchildren:  Betty, 
Maxine  Stutzman,  Shirley 
Ebers,  LaVern,  Melvin;  9 
grandchildren,    18  great- 
grandchildren, 1  great-great- 
grandchild, 21  step-grandchil- 
dren, 50  step-great-grandchil- 
dren, 9  step-great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Ben  Earnest  (second  hus- 
band), Milo  Miller  (first  hus- 
band), and  Geraldine  Bruntz 
(stepdaughter).  Funeral  and 
burial:  April  17,  East  Fair- 
view  Mennonite  Church,  by 
William  Saltzman  and  Lloyd 
Gingerich. 
Eby,  Ruth  Huber,  71,  Ephra 
ta,  Pa.  Born:  Nov.  17,  1923, 
Manheim  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Enos 
S.  and  Grace  Leaman  Huber. 
Died:  April  10,  1995,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  of  a  stroke.  Survivors — 
husband:  J.  Harold  Eby;  chil- 
dren: Robert,  Marilyn  E. 
Weaver,  Julia  A.  Swartz;  sis- 
ter: Evelyn  L.  Hess;  8  grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
April  13,  Landis  Valley  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Thomas  A. 
Horst  and  Lester  M.  Hoover. 
Lechlitner,  Thelma  O.  Hart- 
man  Weaver,  80,  Wakarusa, 
Ind.  Born:  Sept.  30,  1914, 
Olive  Twp.,  Ind.  Died:  April 
10,  1995,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — children: 
Lewis  E.  Weaver,  Wanda 
Miller;  stepchildren:  Esther 
Sowers,  Marvin;  brother: 
Warren  D.  Hartman;  5  grand- 
children, 5  great-grandchil- 
dren, 9  stepgrandchildren,  15 
step -great- grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  William  W. 
Lechlitner  (second  husband) 
and  Levon  B.  Weaver  (first 
husband).  Funeral:  April  15, 
Olive  Mennonite  Church,  by 
William  D.  Hooley.  Burial: 
Olive  West  Cemetery. 
Mayberry,  Susan  Louise 
Moyer,  35,  Harleysville,  Pa. 
Born:  Oct.  8,  1959,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  to  Harold  G.  and  Louise 
Pearson  Servin  Moyer.  Died: 
April  6,  1995,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  following  a  liver  trans- 
plant. Survivors — husband: 
Richard  Mayberry;  children: 
Richard  Lee,  Angela  Sue; 
brothers  and  sister:  Kenneth 
R.,  Timothy  D.,  and  Crystal  J. 
Moyer.  Funeral  and  burial: 
April  10,  Towamencin  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Russell  M. 
Detweiler  and  Steven  C. 
Nyce. 


Assigned  to  Canada,  the  U.S.,  and  Kenya.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)Some  29  people  partic- 
ipated in  orientation  at  Mennonite  Central  Committee  headquarters  here  March  28-Apnl 
7.  Mennonite  Church  members  pictured  here  are  (left  to  right): 


Seated— Ruth  Nafziger,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  to 
New  Hamburg  (two  years);  Karin  Gingrich,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  to  Akron  (two  years);  Deborah  L.  Fast, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  to  Akron  (three  years); 
standing— Kathy  Martin,  Akron,  Pa.,  to  Akron 


(two  years);  Don  Weber,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  to  New 
Hamburg  (two  years);  Larry  Nafziger  and  Jane 
Snider,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  to  Kenya  (three  years); 
Freda  Miller,  Gap,  Pa.,  to  Akron  (two  years);  Sher- 
rie  Ober,  Manheim,  Pa.,  to  Akron  (three  years). 


Roth,  Abe,  95,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  Born:  Sept.  19,  1899, 
Chappell,  Neb.,  to  Edward 
and  Emma  Stutzman  Roth. 
Died:  March  23,  1995,  Col- 
orado Springs,  Colo.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Agnes 
Daugherty,  Josephine  Pan- 
koke,  Robert,  Delmar,  Edward; 
sisters:  Bess  Mast,  Mary 
Schweitzer.  Predeceased  by: 
Leah,  Mary,  Kathryn  (first, 
second,  and  third  wives), 
Chester  (son),  Irene  (daugh- 
ter). Funeral  and  burial: 
March  25,  Chappell  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Arthur  Roth  and 
Earl  VonEhrenkrook. 
Roth,  Velma  Iona  Miller,  83, 
Milford,  Neb.  Born  Aug.  1, 
1911,  Milford,  Neb.,  to  Joseph 
and  Elizabeth  Schweitzer 
Miller.  Died:  April  15,  1995, 
Lincoln,  Neb.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Herbert,  Roger,  Lonnie, 
Joseph,  Leonard,  Ora,  Janice 
Oswald,  Ila  Kremer,  Marieta, 
Carolyn  Miller,  Sharon  Nolt; 
brothers:  Milton,  Harold,  and 
Wayne  Miller;  25  grandchil- 
dren, 30  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Harry  Roth 
(husband).  Funeral  and  burial: 
April  18,  East  Fairview  Men- 


nonite Church,  by  Lloyd  Gin- 
gerich and  William  Saltzman. 

Slaubaugh,  Myrtle  Mar- 
guerite Bender,  94,  Kalona, 
Iowa.  Born:  Jan.  23,  1901, 
Johnson  County,  Iowa,  to 
Joseph  and  Salena  Shetler 
Bender.  Died:  April  13,  1995, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Survivors — 
daughter:  Janette;  sisters: 
Gertrude  Gnagey,  Evelyn 
Weaver.  Predeceased  by: 
Lewis  Slaubaugh  (husband), 
Bernice  and  Arlene  (daugh- 
ters). Funeral:  April  15, 
Kalona  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Scott  Swartzendruber  and 
David  Groh.  Burial:  West 
Union  Cemetery. 

Streicher,  Elmer,  81,  Tavis- 
tock, Ont.  Born:  Aug.  16, 
1913,  South  Easthope  Twp., 
Ont.,  to  Solomon  and  Bena 
Yantzi  Streicher.  Died:  April 
12,  1995,  Stratford,  Ont.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Dorothy  McKen- 
zie  Streicher;  children:  Doris 
Metzger,  Bertha  Frey,  Ruth 
Ann  Caron;  sister:  Magdalena 
Stere;  13  grandchildren,  12 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Mabel  Mayer 
Streicher  (first  wife),  an  in- 
fant son,  and  James  Richard 


(son).  Funeral  and  burial: 
April  15,  East  Zorra  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Glenn  Bru- 
bacher  and  Elmer  Moser. 

Strong,  Pauline  Virginia 
Shank,  81,  Willow  Street,  Pa. 
Born:  Linville,  Va.,  to  Daniel 
and  Abbie  Layman  Shank. 
Died:  March  28,  1995,  Willow 
Street,  Pa.  Survivors— hus- 
band: Samuel  Z.  Strong;  chil- 
dren: Miriam  Valido,  Patricia 
Myers,  Emily  Rickloff,  Samuel 
Z.,  Jr.,  David  R.;  sisters:  Naomi 
Brunk,  Emma  Delp;  10  grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild. 
Funeral  and  burial:  April  1, 
Willow  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Robert  A.  Brene- 
man  and  Shirlee  K.  Yoder. 

Sutter,  Edna  Turner,  76, 
Armington,  111.  Born:  Feb.  28, 
1919,  Armington,  111.,  to  John 
S.  and  Stella  Turner.  Died: 
April  17,  1995,  Normal.  111. 
Survivors — children:  John. 
Gary,  Susan  Underwood;  5 
grandchildren,  2  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Ver- 
nal L.  Sutter  (husband).  Fu- 
neral: April  20,  Hopedale 
Mennonite  Church,  by  H. 
James  Smith.  Burial:  Oak 
View  Cemetery. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


There  is  a  God.  But  it's  not  me. 


I  grew  up  before  people  enthusiastically  com- 
mitted ideas  and  creativity  to  celluloid  and  elec- 
tronics. In  those  days,  movies  were  a  tool  of  the 
devil.  TV  was  what  you  watched  in  the  furni- 
ture section  of  Kaufmann's  department  store 
when  your  parents  weren't  looking. 

Though  the  church's  attitude  toward  movies 
and  television  has  changed,  I  still  find  myself  a 
person  of  print.  Indeed,  there's  a  standing  joke 
at  our  house  that,  when  someone  suggests  a 
movie,  Dad  will  find  all  sorts  of  excuses  to  stay 
home.  "I'd  rather  read  the  book"  usually  works. 

Occasionally  my  children  do  rescue  me  from 
my  print-bound  life.  Like  this  past  Easter 
weekend,  when  my  son  and  daughter-in-law 
bounded  into  the  house  declaring  I  just  had  to 
see  this  movie.  That's  how  I  found  myself 
watching  a  video  of  Rudy,  the  story  of  a  steel- 
worker's  son  with  the  dream  of  playing  football 
for  the  Fighting  Irish  of  Notre  Dame. 

I  must  admit  I  got  caught  up  in  the  drama 
and  emotion  of  Rudy  in  ways  I  likely  wouldn't 
have  with  the  book.  What  surprised  me  more 
was  a  reminder  of  two  theological  truths,  truths 
I  found  even  more  important  than  the  story 
itself. 

Rudy,  whose  high  school  grades  were  well 
below  the  cutoff  for  admission  to  Notre  Dame, 
was  studying  vigorously  at  a  junior  college.  He 
was  also  praying  intensely.  After  being  turned 
down  yet  again  by  the  Notre  Dame  admissions 
office,  we  find  him  in  the  cathedral  wondering 
about  God  and  prayer. 

A  Catholic  priest  hears  his  doubts  and  re- 
sponds— as  I  remember  it:  "In  35  years  of  min- 
istry, I  have  learned  two  things:  (1)  There  is  a 
God;  (2)  I  am  not  God." 

There,  in  those  two  sentences,  is  life's  most 
profound  theology.  There  are  two  ideas  with 
which  we  humans  must  continually  wrestle. 

We've  done  better  with  the  first.  Is  God  not 
the  focus  of  most  of  our  spiritual  quest?  I  know 
I  want  to  learn  more  and  more  about  who  God 
is.  I  want  to  know  how  God  is  in  control  of  what 
often  seems  an  uncontrollable  world.  But,  most 
of  all,  I  want  to  draw  nearer  to  God,  to  have  an 
intimate  relationship  with  God,  to  learn  to  live 
in  the  constant  knowledge  of  God's  presence. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  not  God.  This  truth 
receives  much  less  of  my  attention.  Perhaps  it's 


too  painful  for  one  like  me  who  needs  to  be  in 
charge  of  my  life,  who  feels  driven  to  make 
something  of  myself. 

Of  course,  none  of  us  would  admit  thinking 
we  are  God.  But  the  way  we  act  and  live  too 
often  betrays  us. 

Most  of  us  have  pretty  well  mapped  out  how 
we  want  our  lives. to  go.  We  have  those  unspo- 
ken goals  for  success,  money,  prestige,  recogni- 
tion. Then  in  our  prayers,  we  tell  God  what  our 
plans  are,  how  we  want  our  days  to  be  ordered. 
At  least  I  am  quite  good  at  taking  over  for  God 
and  directing  my  life. 

How  we  order  our  own  lives  is  also  how  we 
look  at  other  people.  We  often  don't  hesitate  to 
determine  how  they  should  live  and  how  they 
should  experience  God.  On  that  basis  we  build 
walls  and  establish  boundaries.  We  define  who 
is  in  and  who  is  out.  (Most  of  the  time,  I  sus- 
pect, our  definitions  have  more  to  do  with  our 
own  needs  than  with  any  special  knowledge  of 
God's  will.)  I,  at  least,  I  am  too  quick  to  play 
God  in  relation  to  others  and  how  they  should 
live. 

But  I  am  not  God.  None  of  us  is.  Nor  is  our 
God  as  manageable  or  as  predictable  as 
we  would  like  to  believe. 
Our  Bible  reading  should  tell  us  that.  Sarah 
and  her  old-age  pregnancy,  Jacob  and  his 
wrestling  angel,  Moses  and  the  burning  bush, 
Jonah  and  the  big  fish,  the  Samaritan  woman 
and  her  waterpot,  Lazarus  and  his  resurrec- 
tion, Peter  and  his  sheet  vision — if  we  learn 
anything  from  Scriptures,  it  is  that  God  shows 
up  when  least  expected  and  in  ways  most  sur- 
prising. One  of  the  most  predictable  marks  of 
God's  activity  is  unpredictability. 

Jesus  put  it  this  way:  "The  wind  blows  where 
it  chooses,  and  you  hear  the  sound  of  it,  but  you 
do  not  know  where  it  comes  from  or  where  it 
goes.  So  it  is  with  everyone  who  is  born  of  the 
Spirit"  (John  3:8).  Human  attempts  to  quantify, 
to  corral,  to  predict — to  act  like  God — will  al- 
ways be  thwarted. 

We  would  do  better  to  sit  back  and  relax.  Al- 
low God  to  work,  knowing  we  will  often  be  sur- 
prised by  where,  when,  and  how  the  Spirit 
breaks  through.  Even  sometimes  when  watch- 
ing a  movie. — jlp 
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God  is  a  God  of  nature— not  some  aspect  of  nature 
but  its  Creator.  God  is  also  a  God  of  relationships 
— wholly  other  yet  knowable  by  humans.  But  most 
radical  of  all,  our  God  is  one  who  will  suffer  with  us. 
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Core  beliefs  of  our  faith  (1) 

Mennonites  believe 
in  a  subversive  God 

Beginning  a  series  of  articles  on  beliefs 
and  practices  which  bind  us  together  as 
disciples  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  known  as  the  Mennonite  church. 

The  blockbuster  movie,  Star  Wars,  intro- 
duced audiences  to  "the  Force":  a  mysti- 
cal energy  field  created  by  all  living  things 
which  surrounds  us,  penetrates  us,  and  binds 
the  universe  together.  Since  the  release  of  that 
movie  nearly  20  years  ago,  it  seems  that  belief 
in  a  mysterious  "God  of  nature"  has  grown  in 
popularity  in  our  culture.  For  many,  God  is  be- 
coming less  of  an  old  man  on  a  cloud-supported 
throne,  and  more  of  an  aura  that  pulsates  from 
trees,  brooks,  and  stars. 

I  suppose  such  fads  have  their  effect  on  Men- 
nonites, but  when  it  comes  to  theology,  Menno- 
nites are  slow  movers.  Our  concept  of  God 
continues  to  be  fairly  traditional  and  orthodox. 

And  yet  we  Mennonites  have  our  peculiari- 
ties even  when  we  think  about  God.  Unlike 
many  of  our  Christian  cousins,  Mennonites  are 
more  biblical  than  philosophical,  relational 
than  doctrinal,  practical  than  speculative. 
Hence,  Mennonites  affirm  the  traditional  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  (that  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
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We  Mennonites  have  our  peculiarities  even 
when  we  think  about  God.  We  are  more  bib- 
lical than  philosophical,  more  relational 
than  doctrinal  practical  than  speculative. 


Holy  Spirit  are  one  with  God)  but  without  em- 
bracing all  the  hairsplitting  philosophical  spec- 
ulations of  the  fourth  century  and  later. 

I  can't  pretend  to  speak  for  all  Mennonites, 
and  I  can't  pretend  to  have  an  accurate  picture 
of  God.  But  let  me  suggest  what  I  believe  are 
some  of  the  central  affirmations  about  God  that 
most  of  us  in  the  Mennonite  church  have  in 
common: 

God  is  Creator.  People  throughout  most  of 
history  have  considered  God  to  be  an  aspect  of 
nature  or  the  sum  total  of  nature.  Whatever 
the  benefits  of  this  belief  system,  there  are 
problems  with  identifying  God  with  nature. 
Nature  is  beautiful  and  inspiring,  but  it  is  also 
amoral.  Nature  is  diverse  and  prolific,  but  it 
lacks  purpose.  Nature  is  both  predictable  and 
chaotic,  but  it  is  not  faithful.  Nature  is  awe- 
some and  powerful,  but  it  is  limited  and  in- 
creasingly controllable  by  human  beings. 

The  genius  of  the  ancient  Israelites  was  that 
they  made  a  unique  claim:  God  is  not  nature. 
Rather,  God  is  the  Creator  of  all  nature.  God  is 
beyond  nature. 

Since  God  transcends  nature,  God  can  take 
on  attributes  not  found  in  nature:  God  is  moral, 
purposeful,  faithful,  all-powerful,  and  free  from 
human  manipulation  or  control.  God  is  not 
limited  to  the  processes  of  nature  (as  process 


God 

We  believe  that  God  exists  and  is  pleased 
with  all  who  draw  near  by  faith.  We  wor- 
ship the  one  holy  and  loving  God  who  is 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  eternally.  We 
believe  that  God  has  created  all  things 
visible  and  invisible,  has  brought  salvation 
and  new  life  to  humanity  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  continues  to  sustain  the  church 
and  all  things  until  the  end  of  the  age. 
—  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
Mennonite  Perspective  (draft) 


theology  holds),  nor  is  God  changing  and 
evolving  as  nature  changes  and  evolves.  Rath- 
er, God  is  the  faithful  one  who  holds  ultimate 
authority  and  leads  nature  and  history  to  a 
beneficial  destiny. 

The  belief  that  God  is  Creator  also  rules  out 
theological  dualism:  that  there  is  a  good  force 
and  an  evil  force  balanced  against  each  other. 
God  the  Creator  also  created  the  potential  for 
evil — a  necessity  in  a  morally  free  universe. 
Thus,  evil  is  not  an  independent  god. 

Although  God  is  not  in  nature,  nature  re- 
veals the  face  of  God.  This  is  grace.  Why  is 
there  a  universe  rather  than  void?  Why  do  we 
exist  rather  than  not  exist?  The  answer  is, 
"God  created" — and  that  leads  us  to  realize  that 
all  created  things  are  a  gift,  an  unnecessary 
explosion  of  bounty,  a  reflection  of  a  God  full  of 
grace. 

God  is  loving  and  just.  Rabbi  Kushner,  in 
his  popular  book,  When  Bad  Things  Happen  to 
Good  People,  concludes  that  God  can  be  all- 
powerful  or  good,  but  God  can't  be  both.  Kush- 
ner reaches  this  conclusion  because  of  the 
undeniable  presence  of  meaningless  and  un- 
controllable evil  in  our  world.  Either  God  isn't 
all-loving,  or  God  isn't  all-powerful,  because  an 
all-loving  and  all-powerful  God  would  not 
permit  such  evil. 

But  again,  the  ancient  Israelites  startled 
their  neighbors  by  proposing  what  would  be 
impossible  in  a  nature  religion:  God  is  the 
ultimate  power  and  is  constantly  loving  and 
just.  God  passes  judgment  on  the  Canaanite 
nature  deities  because  they  do  not  uphold 
justice  for  the  oppressed  and  mercy  for  the 
poor.  In  contrast,  the  God  of  Israel  is  deeply 
involved  in  the  lives  of  the  humblest  human 
beings,  and  God  has  an  unswerving  moral 
purpose  for  humanity.  This  purpose  expresses 
itself  in  justice  and  love  (two  concepts  which 
are  complementary  rather  than  oppositional  in 
biblical  thought). 

God  is  peaceable.  God  desires  human  be- 
ings to  pursue  loving  and  just  relationships, 
resulting  in  reconciled  peace.  But  this  would  be 
meaningless  without  human  freedom. 
Therefore  God's  power  is  self-limited.  God  is 
not  a  benevolent  dictator  who  forces  humanity 
to  do  what  is  good.  Such  control  cannot  result 
in  true  moral  character  or  faithful  relationship. 
Rather,  God  deals  with  us  peaceably,  persuad- 
ing us  rather  than  forcing  us,  wooing  us  rather 
than  controlling  us. 
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The  gift  of  freedom  is  an  essential  but  terri- 
ble gift.  It  has  resulted  in  unremitting  human 
cruelty  and  misery.  The  normal  human  re- 
sponse is  to  step  in  and  end  the  violence  with  a 
greater  show  of  violence.  But  the  long,  sorry 
story  of  humanity  amply  proves  that  this  is  no 
solution. 

God  enters  this  terrible  situation  with  a 
shocking  cure:  self-giving  love.  The  peaceable 
God  batters  our  souls  by  bearing  the  cross  and 
absorbing  our  cruelty.  Mennonites  see  in  the 
cross  not  only  a  unique  redemptive  act  of 
atonement  but  also  an  example  from  God  of 
how  we  can  overcome  human  evil  without 
losing  human  freedom. 

The  ways  of  this  peaceable  God  are  not 
always  gentle.  Being  peaceable  means  a  will- 
ingness to  spill  one's  own  blood.  But  only 
peaceable  methods  are  capable  of  providing  the 
foundation  for  God's  peaceable  kingdom — God's 
destiny  for  humanity. 

God  is  relational.  Because  God  is  beyond 
nature,  the  "Wholly  Other"  as  Karl  Barth  put 
it,  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  God  is  un- 
knowable. The  18th-century  Deists  believed 
God  created  the  universe,  set  its  laws  in  mo- 
tion, and  then  let  go.  God  was  an  impersonal 
and  distant  watchmaker.  In  Hinduism  and 
many  other  Eastern  religions  (as  I  understand 
them),  God  is  beyond  good  and  evil,  beyond 
truth  and  illusion,  beyond  human  categories. 
God  is  the  great  All,  sublime  but  impersonal. 

But  biblical  faith  shocks  us  with  the  paradox 
of  a  God  who  is  both  "Wholly  Other"  and  an- 
thropomorphic (having  human  characteristics). 
This  is  not  as  contradictory  as  it  first  appears 
when  we  remember  that  Genesis  affirms  that 
human  beings  are  made  in  God's  image.  What- 
ever else  "God's  image"  may  mean,  it  affirms 
that  we  are  linked  to  God,  we  are  in  some  way 
like  God,  and  God  can  relate  to  us  as  human 
beings.  So  God  is  knowable,  and  God  is  know- 
able  through  relationship. 

In  nature  religions,  nature  reveals  God  and 
makes  God  known.  In  Jungian  psychology,  the 
human  unconscious  reveals  God  (or  is  God). 
But  in  biblical  faith,  God  reveals  God's  self 
primarily  through  human  relationships  and  the 
human  drama.  In  particular,  God  is  made 
known  through  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  a 
people  chosen  by  God  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
God's  plan  to  fulfill  human  destiny.  The  climax 
of  God's  self-revelation  in  history  is  the  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
embodies  God  for  us. 


So  far,  this  portrait  of  God  is  fairly  tradi- 
tional. But  recently  the  Mennonite  concept  of 
God  has  been  exploring  some  new  directions. 
Here  are  four  ideas  for  further  consideration: 

God  is  feminine  and  masculine.  When 
Genesis  1:27  says,  "So  God  created  humankind 
in  his  image  .  .  .  male  and  female  he  created 
them,"  the  implication  is  that  God's  image  is  a 
combination  of  male  and  female.  Obviously, 
God  is  neither  a  man  nor  a  woman,  but  the 
Bible  seems  to  affirm  that  God  can  be  conceived 
of  as  being  both  masculine  and  feminine. 
Indeed,  overtly  feminine  images  for  God  are 
scattered  throughout  the  Bible. 

However,  in  most  churches  only  masculine 
images  and  vocabulary  are  used  for  God.  The 
feminine  aspect  of  God  is  often  submerged,  and 
a  conscious  effort  is  required  to  bring  it  to  the 
surface  of  our  awareness. 

If  God  is  both  masculine  and  feminine,  then 
is  it  appropriate  (or  theologically  healthy)  to 
continue  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  male  lan- 
guage for  God?  Specifically,  should  we  always 
use  the  male  pronoun  "he"  when  referring  to 
God?  Would  it  not  be  theologically  more  accu- 
rate to  make  equal  use  of  "she"? 

Mennonites  have  balked  at  referring  to  God 
with  a  feminine  pronoun,  partly  because  of 
tradition,  partly  out  of  a  fear  that  this  will  lead 
to  some  sort  of  fertility  goddess  worship,  and 
partly  because  there  is  no  clear  biblical 
precedence  for  doing  so.  But  Mennonite  leaders 
and  theologians  are  generally  aware  that  we 
have  over-masculinized  God  and  that  we  need 
to  use  some  feminine  images  for  God  on  a 
continual  basis.  In  addition,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  prevalent  to  avoid  all  pronouns  for 
God,  masculine  or  feminine,  and  to  simply  refer 
to  God  as  God. 

God  suffers  with  us.  In  ancient  Greek 
philosophy,  God  is  impassible  (not  having 
passion  or  suffering)  because  emotion  is  inferi- 
or to  reason,  and  a  perfect  God  should  not  be 
affected  by  anything.  Early  Christian  theology 
adopted  this  way  of  thinking,  and  impassibility 
became  part  of  the  traditional  Christian  con- 
cept of  God. 

The  Holocaust  of  World  War  II  dealt  a  severe 
blow  to  this  doctrine  of  impassibility.  For  many 
people,  it  was  impossible  to  continue  believing 
in  God  if  God  was  immune  to  the  incredible 
suffering  in  the  Nazi  concentration  camps. 

Theologians  have  since  taken  a  closer  look  at 
the  Bible  and  have  found  in  Isaiah's  vision  of 
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Mennonites  have  always  paid  close  at- 
tention to  Jesus*  didactic  instructions, 
but  recently  we  have  also  paid  equal 
attention  to  Jesus*  kingdom  parables. 

the  suffering  servant  and  in  Jesus'  crucifixion 
powerful  images  of  a  God  who  suffers  with  us 
as  well  as  for  us.  As  people  with  a  history  of 
persecution  and  martyrdom,  Mennonites  have 
readily  embraced  and  seen  the  truth  in  this 
belief  that  God  suffers  with  us. 

God  is  poor.  Liberation  theology  has  pro- 
moted the  idea  that  God  most  closely  identifies 
with  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  oppressed  of 
this  world.  It  is  the  poor  who  are  most  capable 
of  knowing  God  and  understanding  God,  and  it 
is  the  poor  who  are  most  capable  of  being  like 
God  and  doing  God's  will.  Hence  the  saying: 
"We  do  not  bring  Christ  to  the  poor,  we  go  to 
the  poor  to  meet  Christ." 

This  theology  resonates  with  many  Menno- 
nites who  see  strength  in  weakness,  power  in 
meekness,  and  wholeness  in  humility.  God 
comes  to  us  in  poverty,  wrapped  in  a  diaper 
and  laid  in  a  cattle  trough.  God  lives  with  the 
rejected,  sharing  table  fellowship  with  prosti- 
tutes and  the  unchurched.  God  dies  in  humili- 
ating weakness,  crucified  by  religious  and 
political  power.  Surely  it  is  in  places  of  poverty 
and  powerlessness  that  we  should  look  for  God. 

God  is  subversive.  All  of  this  slowly  brings 
us  to  a  surprising  realization:  God  is  upside- 
down,  God  is  paradoxical,  God  is  scandalous, 
God  is  comic,  God  is  sneaky,  God  is  subversive. 
Mennonites  have  always  paid  close  attention  to 
Jesus'  didactic  instructions  for  his  disciples, 
but  recently  we  have  paid  equal  attention  to 
Jesus'  parables  of  God's  kingdom.  And  in  those 
parables  we  see  a  God  who  is  not  as  predictable 
and  respectable  as  we  thought.  Instead,  we 
catch  glimpses  of  a  God  who  is  mysterious  and 
funny,  radical  and  ridiculous.  God's  kingdom  is 
not  what  we  expect  it  to  be  and — I  think  Jesus 
is  suggesting — neither  is  God. 

With  this  fresh  perspective,  we  then  reread 
the  Bible  and  realize  that  a  different  God  was 
there  all  along — the  God  of  Ruth  and  Naomi, 
the  God  of  Esther,  the  God  of  Ecclesiastes,  the 
God  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  This  God  is  always 
surprising  us,  subverting  our  conventional 
images. 

As  Mennonites  move  toward  the  21st  centu- 
ry, I  believe  (or  at  least  hope)  that  it  is  this  God 
we  will  get  to  know  better. 

Ryan  Ahlgrim  recently  began  serving  as  pastor 
of  First  Mennonite  Church  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  He  previously  was  pastor  of  Peoria-North 
Mennonite  ( 'hurch  in  Illinois. 


"I  give  you  a  new  commandment, 
that  you  love  one  another.  Just 
as  I  have  loved  you,  you  also 
should  love  one  another.  By  this 
everyone  will  know  that  you  are 
my  disciples,  if  you  have  love  for 
one  another. " — John  13:34-35 
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READERS  SAY 


What  a  pleasure  it  was  to  get  a 
good  chuckle  from  The  Top  10 
Unacknowledged  Reasons 
Why  Mennonites  Don't  Join  the 
Army  (March  7).  This  list  was  also  a 
fine  example  of  the  humble  humor 
Ryan  Ahlgrim  advocated  in  the  accom- 
panying article,  Laughing  Our  Way 
to  Humility. 

So  is  "Pontius'  Puddle."  Thanks  for 
including  it  regularly. 
Margaret  Hunsberger 
Calgary,  Alta. 

The  editorial,  Someone  Will 
Leave  Wichita  Unhappy  (April 
25)  makes  Wichita  a  win  /  lose  or 
lose  /  win  situation.  I  believe  the  edi- 
tors of  our  papers  and  all  delegates 
and  leaders  going  to  Wichita  should 
read  Stephen  R.  Covey's  book,  The 
Seven  Habits  of  Highly  Effective  Peo- 
ple— especially  habits  four  and  six: 
"win /win"  and  "synergize." 

In  discussing  win/  win,  Covey  uses 
the  illustration  of  the  storekeeper  who 
goes  broke  either  because  his  custom- 
ers always  win,  or  because  he  always 
wins  and  his  customers  take  their 
business  elsewhere.  For  the  shopkeep- 
er to  stay  in  business,  both  must  win. 
The  storekeeper  must  make  an  honest 
profit  and  the  customers  must  receive 
quality  goods  and  services  for  their 
money.  The  only  realistic  solution  is 
when  both  sides  win. 

Covey  defines  synergize  as  taking 
the  best  of  both  sides  and  coming  up 
with  a  better  solution  than  either  side 
had  before. 

Many  of  us  wonder  just  what  merger 
means  on  the  local  level.  Do  we  all 
have  to  cut  our  local  organizational 
structure  off  the  same  mold? 

The  real  question  is:  How  can  we  do 
mission  best  locally,  and  how  can  we 
do  mission  best  together  in  our  broader 
mission  to  the  world? 

I  can  understand  that  merger  may 
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work  well  where  MC  and  GC  congrega- 
tions are  in  close  geographical  proximi- 
ty. But  in  our  area  the  GC  congrega- 
tions are  spread  out  beyond  the  three 
MC  conferences  in  the  same  area.  As 
an  MC  pastor  of  34  years,  it  doesn't 
feel  good  to  me  to  have  the  GC's  of  our 
area  just  swallowed  up  in  a  reshuffle.  I 
believe  there  are  ways  that  we  can 
help  each  other  work  together  in  the 
mission  of  our  Lord. 

Let's  begin  now  to  lay  all  the  ideas 
about  merger  on  the  table  so  the  dele- 
gates can  really  discern  and  decide. 
Here  is  where  you  and  other  editors  of 
our  MC  and  GC  papers  can  play  an 
important  role  in  helping  the  church 
discuss  all  sides,  stimulating  our  think- 
ing and  getting  out  information  to  the 
delegates  between  now  and  July  25. 

Let's  go  for  win/  win  and  synergize! 
Then  we  can  go  home  from  General 
Assembly  with  decisions  that  "seem 
good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us." 

John  F.  Murray 

Kouts,  Ind. 

Sadly  I  learned  today  that  Fran- 
conia  Designates  Germantown 
Congregation  as  Associate 
Member  (May  9)  because  of  accepting 
active  homosexuals  as  members. 

The  vision  statement  of  both  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  says: 
"God  calls  us  to  be  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ  and,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  grow  as  communities  of 
grace,  joy,  and  peace,  so  that  God's 
healing  and  hope  flow  through  us  to 
the  world." 

For  me,  the  parent  of  a  lesbian 
daughter;  for  many  other  families  who 
have  gay  or  lesbian  members;  and  for 
many  people  of  generous  spirit  and 
great  compassion  and  understanding 
toward  this  minority,  the  Franconia 
action  feels  like  a  great  contradiction 
to  this  vision  statement. 

When  will  we  recognize  that  many 
of  our  churches  and  their  members  are 
heavily  influenced  by  Christians  on  the 
far  right  (e.g.,  Pat  Robertson  and  the 
700  Club)  and  by  the  homophobia  of 
our  society?  Christ's  advocacy  for  the 
oppressed  and  his  harsh  words  to  the 
religious  leaders  of  his  time  who  were 
so  sure  of  the  legalism  of  their  position, 
should  give  us  pause. 

Some  years  ago  I  heard  Mennonite 
leader  Paul  Lederach  comment  that 
the  church  needed  to  repent  for  the 


harsh  legalism  of  the  first  half  of  the 
20th  century.  It  is  my  sense  that,  then: 
will  be  a  lot  more  repentance  needed 
for  the  actions  by  conferences  and 
churches  toward  our  gay  sisters  and 
brothers  in  this  last  decade.  May  God 
have  mercy  on  all  of  us. 

Lois  Kenagy 

Albany,  Ore. 

While  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed (unfortunately)  to  get- 
ting the  extreme  liberal  view- 
point from  almost  all  secular  media,  it 
is  very  disappointing  to  see  the  same 
slant  in  our  own  Mennonite  papers. 

You  may  think  you  are  only  putting 
viewpoints  out  there  for  people  to  read. 
But  there  are  many  young  people  (and 
some  older  not  well  grounded  in  God's 
Word)  being  led  astray  by  these  liberal, 
left-wing  views.  While  it  is  bad  for  the 
secular  media  to  do  this,  it  is  much 
worse  for  a  "Christian"  magazine 
(which  people  feel  they  can  trust)  to 
mislead  people  this  way. 

A  Christian  paper  should  devote  it- 
self to  spreading,  teaching,  and  dis- 
cussing Christian  principles.  It  should 
not  try  to  include  every  non-Christian, 
non-biblical  angle  it  can  think  of. 

Examples  include,  but  are  not  limit- 
ed to: 

Homosexuality.  You  say  the  debate 
must  go  on.  Why?  The  Bible  calls  it  sin. 
With  any  sin,  we  are  to  love  the  sinner 
and  hate  the  sin. 

Nonresistance.  Clearly  God  has  giv- 
en two  separate  mandates — one  to 
Christian  and  one  to  government  au- 
thorities. We  spread  the  gospel,  but 
they  do  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain.  So 
not  only  are  we  not  to  be  involved  in 
war,  but  we  also  should  not  protest 
against  the  government's  use  of  force. 

Women  in  the  pulpit.  I  don't  fully 
understand  why  this  is,  because  I 
know  many  women  who  seem  very 
qualified.  But  if  the  Bible  says  women 
are  not  to  teach  men,  we  must  obey. 

There  are  things  in  the  Bible  we 
don't  fully  understand.  But  we  can't 
bring  God  down  to  the  point  where  we 
say  if  we  understand  something,  we 
will  do  it.  If  God  says  it,  don't  question 
it,  just  do  it. 

The  elders  of  our  church  decided  a 
while  ago  to  cancel  our  subscription  to 
Gospel  Herald.  As  one  of  those  elders,  I 
wanted  you  to  know  why. 

Darl  D.  Albrecht 

Otsego,  Mich. 
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In  the  parable  of  the  talents: 

Jesus  bowls  a  googly 


Imagine  the  story  in  Matt.  25:14-30  as  a 
cricket  ball  Jesus  molds  the  inner  core 
with  his  tale  of  master  and  servants.  The 
wrapping  is  made  up  of  the  stories  that 
Matthew  chooses  to  put  before  and  after. 

by  Eleanor  Kreider 

It's  about  money!  The  whole  thing  is  about 
money  and  how  well  people  invest  what  is 
entrusted  to  them.  The  landowner  goes 
away,  but  first  he  puts  his  money  into  his  ser- 
vants' hands.  It  says  so,  plain  as  day." 

"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake.  This  is  a  parable.  You 
know,  a  story  about  something  else.  It  might 
seem  to  be  about  money,  but  it's  really  about 
....  Well,  it's  probably  about  other  things.  Like 
how  well  people  develop  and  use  their  abilities, 
their  talents." 

"Talents.  But  you  just  said  the  story  is  about 
something  else,  not  what  it  says.  If  it's  not 
about  money  talents,  how  can  you  turn  around 
and  say  it's  about  ability  talents?" 

Norm  and  Betty  are  at  it  again,  arguing  up  a 
storm  in  the  Bible  study  session.  Jesus'  story  in 
Matt.  25:14-30  is  altogether  too  familiar,  and 
the  cart  tracks  of  interpretation  are  deeply  rut- 
ted. 

So  I  try  another  tack:  "Let's  look  at  the  story- 
teller. Jesus  wasn't  a  career  adviser,  and  he 
wasn't  an  investment  counselor.  Jesus  was  a 
rabbi,  a  teacher. 

"But  you  have  to  watch  him  closely.  You  nev- 
er know  when  he'll  bowl  you  a  googly.  This 
story  might  be  one  of  those.  You  see  it  coming 
straight  on,  but  then  it  takes  a  funny  bounce." 

Imagine  this  story  as  a  cricket  ball.  Jesus 
molds  the  inner  core  of  the  ball  with  his  tale 
of  a  master  and  his  servants.  The  wrapping 
around  that  core  is  made  up  of  the  stories  that 
Matthew  has  chosen  to  put  before  and  after  it. 
The  outer  layers  of  wrapping  are  made  up  of 
what  we  in  the  20th  century  bring  to  the  story. 
Each  wrapping  changes  the  tension  and  the 
bouncing  characteristics  of  the  ball. 

Matthew  took  Jesus'  core  story  and  placed  it 
in  a  cluster  of  stories  at  the  very  end  of  Jesus' 
ministry.  Jesus  was  saying  goodbye  to  his  dis- 
ciples, his  students.  This  was  his  last  chance 
before  their  final  exam,  and  Jesus  hoped  they'll 
finally  get  it  this  time  around.  His  heart  was 


full.  There  was  much  to  say  and  little  time  re- 
mained. So  Jesus  made  up  a  story  about  him- 
self and  his  disciples. 

A  man  got  ready  to  go  on  a  long  journey.  He 
had  a  lot  of  property,  and  he  had  a  number  of 
servants.  He  considered  each  servant  and  en- 
trusted varying  amounts  to  them.  One  received 
an  equivalent  of  three  lifetimes  of  earnings. 
("Wow!  The  master  thought  a  lot  of  that  guy.") 
A  second  servant  got  what  he  might  have 
earned  in  thirty  years  of  work.  ("Not  bad,  not 
bad!")  To  the  third  the  master  gave  a  lot,  too— 
an  amount  equivalent  to  fifteen  years  of  work. 
("What  a  generous  master.  And  how  he  must 
have  trusted  those  servants.") 

Now  that  the  master  was  gone,  what  on 
earth  should  these  servants  do  with  such  im- 
mense amounts  of  money?  What  a  responsi- 
bility! What  decisions!  Two  of  them  went  into 
the  marketplace  and  traded  but  the  third 
carefully  hid  his  treasure  in  a  safe  hole. 

On  the  day  of  reckoning  the  master  congrat- 
ulated the  two  who  put  their  treasure  to  work, 
but  he  rebuked  the  one  who  had  taken  the  safe 
option  of  a  secret  hole.  The  master  took  back 
the  well-preserved  amount  from  Servant  Num- 
ber Three  and  handed  it  over  to  Servant  Num- 
ber One.  The  disciples  were  taken  aback. 

Wasn't  that  a  bit  harsh,  Jesus?  Fair 
enough,  Number  Three  wasn't  so 
flashy  as  the  others,  but  then  he  hadn't 
really  done  wrong,  had  he?"  Jesus  raised  his 
eyebrows,  hunched  his  right  shoulder  in  that 
typical  way,  but  said  nothing  more. 

Some  time  later,  Matthew,  writing  his  Gos- 
pel, decided  to  put  this  story  just  after  the  one 
about  the  girls  setting  in  a  supply  of  lamp  oil, 
getting  ready  for  the  wedding  reception.  Keep 
awake,  be  ready.  Yes,  and  the  next  one  after 
this  story  will  be  about  a  final  judging  of  the 
nations.  The  climax.  End  of  section. 

Getting  ready  for  a  wedding  reception,  pre- 
paring for  the  return  of  the  master,  facing  an 
inevitable  day  of  judgment— these  are  Mat- 
thew's wrappings,  his  understandings  about 
the  core  story.  But  what  do  we  do  with  the  ball? 
We  cover  it  with  platitudes  about  using  the 
gifts  God  has  given  us  or  with  rationalizations 
about  economic  investments. 

In  this  story  Jesus  was  playing  with  the  idea 
of  money.  But  it  was  unique  money;  in  fact,  it 
was  the  currency  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  was 
the  coinage  of  his  own  teaching.  Jesus  had 
spent  many  months  teaching  about  God,  about 
true  religion,  about  prayer.  His  was  an 
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enormous  treasury  filled  with  insight  and  love, 
truth,  and  mercy. 

Out  of  this  treasury  Jesus  entrusted  to  his 
disciples  his  precious  teaching.  To  some  he  im- 
parted a  vision  of  God's  justice.  Others  received 
insight  into  the  mercy,  nearness,  and  forgive- 
ness of  the  loving  Abba.  Still  others  caught 
Jesus'  passion  for  loving  confrontation  and  rec- 
onciliation. Some  understood  more  than  others, 
some  received  more  than  others. 

Can't  we  imagine  Jesus  asking  himself  this 
urgent  question:  what  are  they  going  to  do  with 
my  teachings?  "Love  your  enemies.  ...  Be  mer- 
ciful as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  merciful.  .  .  . 
Forgive  seventy  times  seven.  .  .  .  The  greatest 
among  you  should  be  servants.  ..."  What  are 
they  going  to  do  with  the  treasure  I  have  left 
them? 

In  the  story  Servant  Number  One  received  a 
lot.  He  grasped  Jesus'  message.  Let's  say  he 
understood  something  about  mercy.  He  went 
out  and  invested  it.  He  traded  the  coinage  of 
mercy  in  the  marketplace  of  his  community 
and  discovered  something  wonderful.  Mercy 
increases!  Mercy  doubles! 

Servant  Number  Two  also  listened  closely  to 
Jesus.  He  heard  about  how  God  doesn't  show 
partiality,  and  cares  about  the  poor  and  weak. 
He  saw  Jesus,  even  though  he  was  a  rabbi, 
serving  the  others.  So  Number  Two  went  into 
the  marketplace  of  his  community  and  did 
business  with  this  currency.  He  used  it  over 
and  over.  He  found  that  the  more  he  traded,  the 
greater  it  grew.  The  poor  and  the  weak 
flourished;  people  began  to  serve  each  other  in 
new  ways.  Courtesy  and  service  multiplied! 

And  what  about  Servant  Number  Three? 
He,  too,  was  given  treasure.  But  on  the 
day  of  accounting  he  responded  with 
accusations.  He  was  critical  of  the  master.  He 
was  afraid.  Somehow  he  hadn't  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  proceedings,  but  he  had  thrown  his 
own  fear  and  criticism  back  on  the  master. 

Number  Three  was  frozen.  He  just  couldn't 
imagine  what  to  do.  He  didn't  have  energy  or 
courage  even  to  look  at  the  treasure.  So  he 
wrapped  it  up  and  buried  it  and  deluded  him- 
self into  thinking  this  was  the  way  to  keep  it 
safe. 

Imagine  the  master  saying  to  him,  "I  en- 
trusted to  you  my  teaching  about  forgiveness." 
"But,  Lord,"  he  replies,  "it  wasn't  my  fault. 
From  the  beginning  I  could  see  she  was  up  to 
no  good,  undercutting  me  and  gossiping.  I  had 
to  take  action  against  her;  it  was  only  natural 


that  I  should  do  that.  I  know  you  talked  about 
forgiveness,  but  how  could  I  forgive  when  she 
was  so  clearly  in  the  wrong?" 

"I  gave  you  my  precious  coinage  of  content- 
ment," the  master  says.  "I  know,  Lord,"  he 
objects,  "but  everybody  is  getting  more  and 
more.  I  have  to  have  things  like  others  for  the 
sake  of  contacts,  witnessing  to  them.  Content- 
ment couldn't  work,  so  I  decided  to  bury  it." 

The  master  was  not  pleased.  He  was  exas- 
perated and  angry.  Number  Three,  having  done 
nothing  at  all  with  his  treasure,  now  faced  the 
consequences:  no  joy,  no  fellowship  with  the 
master,  no  reward. 

I sum  up  the  session  with  a  flourish:  "The 
currency  of  the  kingdom  needs  to  be  in- 
vested, needs  to  be  risked,  needs  to  be 
passed  from  hand  to  hand.  If  we  bury  Jesus' 
teaching  like  Number  Three  did,  we  could  well 
end  up  in  the  same  sorry  situation." 

After  a  slight  pause  Norm  muses,  "Well, 
maybe  so,  but  I  still  think  it's  more  like  my 
friend  Carlton,  whose  business  was  going  really 
strong  a  few  years  ago.  He  took  25  percent  of 
his  profits  and  put  it  into  a  really  strong  earn- 
ing mutual  fund.  The  next  thing  you  know,  he 
was  giving  a  lot  of  money  to  the  church.  That 
was  really  putting  his  talents  to  use." 

Once  again,  Betty  argues  with  him.  "Norm, 
you've  got  money  on  your  brain.  It's  not  about 
money.  It's  about  how  you  use  what  God  has 
given  you.  Now  my  niece  Joan,  she's  a  good 
piano  player.  And  I  always  tell  her,  'Joan,  use 
your  talent  for  God.'  And  she  does.  She  plays 
her  heart  out  for  God." 

Matthew  lets  out  a  big  sigh.  Jesus  lifts  an 
eyebrow  and  hunches  his  right  shoulder  in  that 
familiar  way.  But  then,  that's  how  the  ball 
bounces.  You  take  a  risk  when  you  bowl  a 
googly. 

Eleanor  Kreider  has  worked 
21  years  in  England  through 
Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions as  a  teacher,  speaker, 
writer — especially  in  the 
areas  of  worship  and  mis- 
sion. For  North  Americans 
unfamiliar  with  cricket,  she 
gives  this  definition  of  a 
googly:  "A  term  used  when 
the  bowler  pitches  the  hard 
ball  so  that  it  bounces  in 
front  of  the  batsman. " 
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PERSPECTIVE 


,    1 

How  do  we  respond  to  McNamara's  confession? 


by 

Earl 
Martin 


What  are  we  as  Christians  to  make  of 
Robert  McNamara's  confession  that  the 
United  States'  actions  in  the  Vietnam 
War  were  "wrong,  terribly  wrong"?  A  primary 
architect  of  that  war  policy,  this  former  defense 
secretary  now  has  written  a  book,  In  Retrospect: 
The  Tragedy  and  Lessons  of  Vietnam  (New 
York,  1995),  which  admits  that  U.S.  policy  was 
based  on  mistaken  understandings  of  history 
and  the  nature  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

I  lived  in  Vietnam  for  five  years  during  the 
war,  assisting  refugees.  Daily  I  saw  the  bomb- 
ers, nightly  I  heard  the  howitzers  that  blasted 
the  wrath  of  that  "terribly  wrong"  policy.  From 
those  memories,  I  responded  to  McNamara's 
book  with  a  mix  of  cheers  and  tears. 

What,  then,  are  some  possible  reactions  from 
a  church  perspective? 

•  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  self-reflec- 
tion. Shall  we  say  to  Robert  McNamara,  "Why 
did  you  not  listen  to  the  prophets?"  Already  in 
the  early  1960s,  people  with  experience  in  Indo- 
china were  pointing  out  that  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict was  not  primarily  about  international  com- 
munism but  about  Ho  Chi  Minh's  vision  for  na- 
tional independence. 

But  let's  face  it:  confessions  are  always  diffi- 
cult. McNamara  deserves  respect  for  acknowl- 
edging he  was  responsible  for  many  errors  in 
interpretation  and  judgment. 

Indeed,  McNamara's  admissions  prompt  me 
as  a  Christian  peace  worker  to  search  my  own 
soul.  In  my  anger  at  the  war's  destruction  and 
in  opening  myself  to  "love  the  enemy"  in  Viet- 
nam, did  I  slip  into  making  White  House  or 
Pentagon  officials  my  new  enemy?  Am  I  as  open 
to  questioning  my  own  actions  and  premises  as 
McNamara  has  been? 

•  Let  us  speak  truth,  as  we  understand 
it,  in  love.  During  the  war,  a  number  of  us 
from  the  churches  went  to  the  White  House  or 
the  halls  of  Congress  to  raise  the  cry  for  peace. 
I  remember,  for  example,  telling  of  my  friend's 
one-year-old  son  who  was  burned  to  death  by  a 
U.S.  Navy  phosphorous  flare  that  crashed 
through  the  family's  tile  roof  as  they  were  sleep- 
ing in  our  central  Vietnam  town  of  Quang  Ngai. 

But  not  all  church  people  agreed  with  this 
approach.  Sometimes  fellow  Christians  ques- 
tioned whether  it  was  appropriate  for  us  to  "cri- 
ticize God-ordained  officials." 

What  McNamara's  writings  reveal  is  that 
U.S.  policy  was  shaped  in  gross  ignorance  of  the 
realities  of  ordinary  Vietnamese.  The  church 
has  a  strong  biblical  mandate  to  raise  a  voice 
for  the  defenseless  and  voiceless.  When  we 


become  friends  of  the  victims  of  violence,  we 
must  tell  their  stories  to  those  in  seats  of 
power.  Forming  humane  public  policy  calls  for 
more  thoughtful,  honest  participation  from 
ordinary  Christians,  not  less. 

•  Christian  loyalties  must  transcend 
national  lines.  McNamara  says  what  an- 
guished him  most  was  "the  recognition  of  the 
errors  we  made,  that  the  course  we  were  on  was 
not  going  to  achieve  our  objective."  Yet  he  never 
seems  to  question  the  basic  objective,  which 
presumably  was  to  make  the  world  safer  for 
U.S.  citizens. 

Further,  one  of  McNamara's  measures  for 
whether  the  United  States  was  winning  the 
war  was  the  infamous  "body  count,"  a  calcula- 
tion of  how  many  "enemies"  were  killed  for  each 
"friendly"  casualty.  Even  today  McNamara 
justifies  such  counts:  "We  tried  to  use  body 
counts  as  a  measurement  to  help  us  figure  out 
what  we  should  be  doing  in  Vietnam  to  win  the 
war  while  putting  our  troops  at  least  risk." 

The  "body  count"  practice,  I  believe,  contrib- 
uted to  the  taking  of  innocent  lives.  A  plane 
dropped  napalm  onto  the  village  of  our  closest 
co-worker  in  Vietnam,  incinerating  her  mother 
in  the  inferno.  Such  deaths,  we  learned,  were 
often  figured  into  the  daily  body  count.  A  hu- 
mane and  Christian  ethic  that  transcends 
national  boundaries  must  grieve  equally  for  the 
death  of  the  enemy  as  for  a  friend. 

•  Let  us  make  amends,  where  possible, 
for  past  wrongs.  If  it  was  "wrong,  terribly 
wrong"  for  the  United  States  to  wage  war  in 
Indochina,  let  us  now — even  at  this  late  date — 
seek  to  redress  some  of  those  wrongs.  U.S. 
government  aid  could  address  the  war's  still 
unfinished  business. 

For  example,  each  year  hundreds  of  rural 
people  are  killed  by  unexploded  bombs  dropped 
by  U.S.  planes  decades  ago.  Today,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  with  Britain's  human- 
itarian Mines  Advisory  Group,  makes  some 
progress  in  the  tedious  and  dangerous  task  of 
removing  these  lethal  munitions  from  the  soil. 
But  the  enormous  task  cannot  be  completed  by 
small,  private  agencies. 

McNamara's  confessions,  though  partial,  are 
important.  If  we  can  now  agree  that  the  prem- 
ises of  that  war  were  "wrong,  terribly  wrong," 
then  the  fruits  of  confessions  must  be  the  work 
of  peace. 

Earl  Martin,  Akron,  Pa.,  works  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  in  communications  and 
alumni  concerns. 
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Stoltzfus  announces  retirement 
as  president  of  Goshen  College 


Goshen,  Ind.  (GO— The  end  of  the 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  centennial  marks 
the  end  of  an  era  in  campus  leadership 
as  Victor  Stoltzfus  announces  his 
retirement  as  president. 

Stoltzfus  plans  to  step  down  at  the 
end  of  the  1995-96  school  year,  the  end 
of  his  fourth  three-year  term,  he  told  the 
faculty  May  4.  Stoltzfus  was  inau- 
gurated as  the  school's  12th  president  in 
October  1984,  after  three  years  as  dean. 
He  succeeded  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Education 
will  work  with  the  GC  Board  of  Over- 
seers to  choose  a  new  president.  No  tar- 
get date  has  been  set. 

"Stoltzfus  has  served  the  college  and 
the  church  with  distinction,  enthusi- 
asm, and  imagination  during  his  years 
as  academic  dean  and  president,"  said 
overseers  chair  Gerald  Kaufman.  "He  is 
deeply  committed  to  the  mission  of  the 
college  and  clearly  sees  it  as  a  unique 
expression  of  the  Mennonite  Church." 


A  desire  to  maintain  high  academic 
standards  and  collegiality  among  facul- 
ty members,  as  well  as  strengthen  the 
school's  financial  base,  are  important 
parts  of  Stoltzfus'  legacy,  Kaufman 
said,  "but  perhaps  his  most  outstand- 
ing qualities  are  seen  in  his  pastoring 
gifts.  He  is  an  excellent  speaker  and 
has  won  the  confidence  of  many  in  the 
church.  Stoltzfus  is  an  outstanding 
president,  and  he  will  be  missed." 

In  his  statement,  Stoltzfus  noted  that 
several  projects  close  to  his  heart  are 
winding  up,  including:  Uncommon 
Cause,  Century  Two,  a  $48  million 
(U.S.)  campaign;  a  revised  campus  mas- 
ter plan;  and  the  reaccreditation 
process  with  North  Central  Association. 
He  added  that  he  will  be  62  in  1996, 
and  that  12  years  is  twice  the  length  of 
the  average  modern  college  presidency. 

Though  great  recent  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  facilities  and  programs, 
Stoltzfus  enjoys  the  human  aspects  of 


Victor 
Stoltzfus 


his  work.  "I  am  most  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing a  part  in  the  selection  of  new  faculty 
members  who  are  enthusiastic  about 
teaching  and  committed  to  our  mission 
of  Christian  higher  education.  I  contin- 
ue to  appreciate  the  flow  of  ideas,  peo- 
ple, and  finances  from  the  Mennonite 
Church." — Wayne  Steffen 


Mission  board  routes  $800,000  in  federal  funds  to  India  for  medical  project 


Dhamtari,  India  (MBM) — A  new  ob- 
stetrical wing  of  the  Dhamtari  Chris- 
tian Hospital  has  been  up  and  running 
for  more  than  two  years,  thanks  in  part 
to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(MBM).  Since  the  late  1980s,  MBM  has 
served  as  a  facilitator  for  money  from 
ASHA  (American  Schools  and  Hospi- 
tals Abroad)  to  go  to  Dhamtari  Chris- 
tian Hospital  in  India. 

MBM  had  never  undertaken  a  part- 
nership of  this  kind  before.  Yet  MBM 
director  of  finance  Ed  Burkholder,  who 
worked  on  the  paperwork  for  the  proj- 
ect, says  this  is  something  MBM  would 
do  again  if  similar  circumstances  pre- 
sented themselves. 

The  process  began  nearly  nine  years 
ago  when  Dr.  H.  S.  Martin,  Indian 
physician  and  medical  superintendent 
of  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  heard 
of  grant  money  available  from  ASHA,  a 
division  of  U.S.  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development.  Martin  sought  to 
apply  for  a  grant,  but  learned  that  only 
parent  or  supporting  organizations  in 
the  United  States  were  eligible  to  re- 
ceive federal  ASHA  money,  which  they 
in  turn  give  to  beneficiaries  overseas. 

So  his  next  step  was  to  contact  MBM 
to  request  that  it  apply  for  a  grant 
with  Dhamtari  as  its  beneficiary. 

Retired  missionary  S.  Paul  Miller 
began  the  long  application  process 
completing  it  in  August  1987.  The  ap 


plication  was  refused  because  an  inves 
tigation  of  the  project  that  ASHA  re- 
quested of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  India 
was  not  completed.  Miller  began  the 
process  again  and  in  August  1989, 
MBM  was  granted  $800,000  (U.S.)  with 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  it  used 
appropriately  for  the  obstetrical  wing 
in  Dhamtari. 

People  at  ASHA  were  doubtful,  asking 
Miller  if  he  thought  he  could  construct  a 
viable  building  for  just  $800,000.  "I  don't 
think  so;  I  know  so!"  Miller  replied. 

The  real  work  had  just  begun.  Over 
the  course  of  the  project,  Miller  made 
10  trips  to  India  to  monitor  and  assist 
the  complicated  building  process. 

Obstacles  everywhere.  Necessary 
information  took  about  a  month  to  tra- 
verse the  distance  between  Elkhart 
and  Dhamtari.  Construction  was  rid- 
dled with  obstacles.  Wiring  money  to 
India  proved  difficult,  which  halted  the 
work  in  Dhamtari.  Contracting  and 
materials  were  difficult  areas  to  coordi- 
nate, too. 

But  despite  difficulties,  28,000 
square  feet  of  completed,  furnished, 
and  equipped  obstetrical  ward  was 
dedicated  March  14,  1992.  Not  only 
was  the  project  completed  efficiently 
but  it  was  done  under  budget.  A  combi- 
nation of  careful  planning  and  a  change 
in  the  value  of  the  Indian  rupee,  left 
about  $181,000  unspent.  That  was 


after  the  new  building  had  been  fur- 
nished and  equipped  with  90  beds,  each 
with  a  bedside  table,  additional  small 
beds  for  visitors,  chairs,  stools,  plus  a 
fully  equipped  operating  theater,  10 
computer-controlled  infant  incubators, 
a  portable  X-ray  machine,  and  an  ul- 
trasound machine. 

The  remaining  money  was  used  to 
build  a  boys'  hostel  to  accommodate  42 
students  of  the  hospital's  school  of  nurs- 
ing, to  enlarge  the  girls'  hostel  for  30 
more  girls,  to  build  a  12-person  guest 
house,  and  to  construct  a  new  bungalow 
for  the  medical  superintendent. 

Again  Miller  coordinated  the  process 
on  all  levels  from  construction  to  ASHA 
applications  and  records.  These  four 
additional  buildings  were  dedicated  in 
September  1994. 

In  reflecting  on  the  operation,  Burk- 
holder says  there  was  some  risk  in- 
volved, because  if  MBM  filed  forms  in- 
correctly with  ASHA,  MBM  could  be 
held  liable  for  the  funds.  While  there 
was  no  material  gain  to  MBM  from  this 
process,  the  project  is  in  line  with  the 
institution's  mission  and  commitment 
to  partnership. 

"Dhamtari  is  a  Christian  hospital. 
This  [grant  project]  was  to  serve  peo- 
ple," Miller  reflects.  "When  people  are 
wanting  something  and  open  to  receiv- 
ing, there's  no  better  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce Christ."— Matt  Lind 
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Four  months  after  earthquake, 
cleanup  work  remains  in  Kobe 


Kobe,  Japan  (MDS) — "Please  re- 
member to  continue  to  pray  for  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Kobe  area 
and  the  thousands  of  others  who  are 
still  affected  by  the  terrible  devastation 
of  the  Jan.  17  earthquake  there,"  urges 
Lowell  Detweiler,  Mennonite  Disaster 


A  woman  at  a  temporary  shelter  in  Kobe,  her  bedroll 
occupying  most  of  her  allotted  space  on  the  classroom 
floor.  Thousands  of  people  still  live  in  tents,  classrooms, 
and  hastily  constructed  temporary  housing,  and  may 
remain  in  crowded  conditions  for  months  to  come. 


Service  (MDS)  executive  coordinator. 

Detweiler  spent  April  4-13  in  Japan, 
consulting  with  Japanese  Mennonite 
churches  on  their  earthquake  relief  aid 
and  possibilities  for  future  disaster  re- 
sponse efforts. 

Following  the  quake,  the  Japanese 
Mennonite  Emergency 
Relief  Committee  coordi- 
nated the  efforts  of  vol- 
unteers from  several 
churches  who  helped  out 
wherever  they  could.  The 
Mennonite  Brethren 
church  in  nearby  Ama- 
gasaki  City  set  up  a  feed- 
ing center  in  a  park  for 
several  weeks.  The  Baba- 
cho  (General  Conference) 
Church  building  in  Kobe, 
despite  receiving  signifi- 
cant damage  itself, 
served  as  headquarters 
for  the  Mennonite  volun- 
teer response. 

Detweiler  reports 
that  Japanese  Menno- 
nites  faced  considerable 


hurdles  in  their  relief  attempts.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  overwhelming  immensity 
of  the  destruction,  the  Japanese 
government  does  not  recognize  a  role 
for  volunteer  groups  and  was  reluctant 
to  encourage  international  volunteer 
participation. 

"Three  months  after  the  quake, 
much  cleanup  remains  to  be  done  but, 
like  the  rebuilding,  it  will  be  done  by 
the  government.  Volunteers — mostly 
students  on  school  breaks — will  work 
at  emergency  and  social  service  needs," 
Detweiler  says. 

"With  the  obstacles  facing  them, 
Japanese  Mennonites  officially  ended 
their  Kobe  efforts  in  late  April,  although 
local  churches  continue  to  look  for  ongo- 
ing ways  to  work  and  witness,"  he  adds. 

Kazuo  Akamatsu,  MCC  Internation- 
al Exchange  Program  participant  who 
had  returned  to  his  native  Japan  fol- 
lowing the  quake  in  order  to  assist  with 
relief  efforts,  returned  from  Kobe  April 
26.  He  is  spending  the  remainder  of  his 
IVEP  experience  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  work- 
ing at  a  sheltered  workshop  for  people 
with  developmental  disabilities. 


Two  Ontario  congregations  find  healing  after  year-long  conflict 


Hanover,  Ont. — For  19  years  Han- 
over-Chesley  Mennonite  Church  func- 
tioned as  one  congregation  meeting  in 
two  locations,  sharing  the  same  pastor 
and  sharing  periodic  services.  A  move  to- 
ward drawing  the  two  groups  closer  to- 
gether resulted  in  a  painful  separation. 
But  the  hurts  are  now  being  healed. 

In  1994  the  two  groups  began  plans  to 
build  a  new  church  at  Elmwood,  between 
the  congregations.  This  was  intended  to 
strengthen  their  program — especially  for 
the  youth  and  junior  Sunday  school  since 
both  groups  were  small. 

Plans  progressed  to  the  point  of  find- 
ing property,  drawing  up  building 
plans,  and  some  fundraising.  At  that 
point,  however,  some  from  Chesley 
wanted  to  pursue  their  "initial  vision 
and  calling"  to  be  a  lighthouse  at  Ches- 
ley. This  created  frustration,  hurts, 
anger,  and  disappointment.  In  the 
midst  of  this  the  pastor  resigned. 

Outside  mediators  were  called  in, 
and  a  six-month  "healing  separation" 
was  established  to  allow  each  group  to 
find  their  way.  After  four  months  Ches- 
ley stated  they  wanted  to  be  an  autono- 
mous congregation  within  the  Menno- 
nite Conference  of  Eastern  Canada. 

In  January  1995  Winston  Martin 
began  serving  at  Hanover  as  a  half- 


time  interim  pastor.  The  congregation 
was  hurting  and  struggling  over  this 
prospect  of  separation.  They  began 
studying  a  10-session  set  of  tapes  deal- 
ing with  "Conflict  and  Decision-Mak- 
ing" by  Mennonite  Conciliation  Service 
of  Akron,  Pa.  This  proved  to  be  a  timely 
and  useful  tool,  Martin  says. 

Hanover's  congregational  meeting  on 
Feb.  5  revealed  a  lot  of  frustration  and 
anxiety.  But  a  questionnaire  which  al- 
lowed all  members  to  give  input  aided 
the  process.  By  the  March  5  meeting, 
the  atmosphere  was  more  relaxed. 

Hanover's  leadership  group  dis- 
cussed the  questionnaire  findings  with 
Chesley  members  on  March  10.  Ches- 
ley recognized  Hanover's  need  to  ex- 
pand its  building,  and  said  they  would 
be  "there  to  help."  Feelings  were  begin- 
ning to  change.  The  group  decided: 

•  To  recognize  the  need  for  ongoing 
healing  of  feelings  and  relationships. 

•  To  create  two  autonomous  congre- 
gations, each  with  its  own  building. 

•  To  mutually  support  each  other  as 
autonomous  congregations. 

These  proposals  met  with  favor 
when  presented  to  both  congregations 
March  19. 

Leaders  agreed  to  have  the  two  groups 
meet  again  March  22  for  discussion  and 


ratification.  Thirty  people  attended.  Fol- 
lowing very  open  discussion,  partici- 
pants commented:  "it's  a  miracle  we're  at 
this  point";  "my  tears  now  are  for  joy." 

The  statement  was  approved  unani- 
mously. Then  step  by  step  the  groups 
dealt  with  housekeeping  items,  such  as 
who  gets  the  library  books,  typewriter, 
dishes.  These  decisions  were  easy  now. 

The  joint  leadership  meeting  had  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  a  "social"  upon 
settlement — a  party,  because  the  last 
year  had  been  so  intense.  The  groups 
decided  to  make  this  a  family  event. 
"Our  children  know  what  has  been 
going  on  and  should  see  that  adults  can 
solve  their  dilemmas,"  one  person  said. 

Winston  Martin  summarizes  what 
the  congregations  learned: 

•  Decision  making  takes  time. 

•  "Process"  is  as  important  as  "out- 
come." 

•  People  need  to  deal  with  feelings. 

•  We  need  to  plan  for  decisions:  set  a 
time  schedule  for  closure;  let  people 
help  decide;  listen;  pray;  expect  God  to 
act  and  look  into  the  Word  for  guid- 
ance; use  conflict  resolution  tools. 

"We  didn't  do  everything  right,  but 
we  learned  from  our  mistakes,"  Martin 
says.  "We  let  God  lead  us  and  we  praise 
him  for  the  results." 
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Portrait  of  a  student.  Bukiroba, 

Tanzania  (EMM)— Choosing  Bible 

study  over  amassing  a  Maasai  fortune 

of  5,000  cows,  22-year-old  Simeon  is 

the  first  of  his  clan  to  be  attending  a 

Bible  college.  His  father  was  among 

the  first  Maasai  elders  to  receive  Men- 

nonite  missionaries  into  his  home  in 

Nemasi  in  western  Kenya  during  the 

late  1960s.  Eager  for  peace  after  age- 
old  feuding  with  neighboring  Luo  and 
Kisi  tribes,  the  Maasai  elders  donated 
land  to  the  Mennonites  for  churches 
and  development  projects.  Today, 
Simeon  is  a  student  at  the  Mennonite 
seminary  in  East  Africa. 

"The  Maasai's  biggest  problem  is 
that  they  don't  have  people  who  un- 
derstand them  who  can  teach  them," 
Simeon  says.  "I  hope  to  return  to  Maa- 
sailand  to  help  set  up  a  training  cen- 
ter." 

After  finishing  secondary  school  in 
1986,  Simeon  began  working  as  an  as- 
sistant to  missionary  Carl  Hansen. 
That's  when  he  decided  that  he  wanted  to  follow  Christ-not  an  easy  decision 
for  a  young  Maasai  man.  "Most  Maasai  men  don't  go  to  church,  even  though 
they  want  their  wives  and  children  to  go.  They  realize  times  are  changing. 

Simeon  explains  that  there  are  about  seven  Mennonite  churches  in  Maasai- 
land  Plans  are  underway  to  ordain  the  first  Maasai  pastors  this  spring.  1 
enjoy  missionary  and  evangelistic  work,"  the  student  says.  "There  s  lots  to  be  done 
in  Maasailand!"— -Jewel  Showalter 


MMA  considers  expanded 

Goshen,  Ind.  (MMA) — The  Menno- 
nite Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors  got  a 
look  at  the  future  of  the  organization  at 
a  meeting  here  May  4-5. 

The  board  received  an  update  on  a 
project  designed  to  increase  MMA's  in- 
volvement in  life  insurance.  President 
Howard  Brenneman  noted  MMA  has 
offered  life  insurance  in  a  limited  way 
for  about  40  years.  But  health  insur- 
ance has  been  the  major  contributor  to 
MMA's  fraternal  programs  which  offer 
support  to  those  in  need.  Brenneman 
said  it  is  important  for  the  organization 
to  make  life  insurance  a  more  impor- 
tant contributor  to  the  fraternal  pro- 
grams so  they  are  not  as  reliant  on 
health  insurance  alone. 

According  to  Karl  Sommers,  vice- 
president  of  Corporate  Planning,  MMA 
is  exploring  possibilities  for  offering  life 
insurance  in  a  more  substantial  way. 
To  make  the  program  viable,  he  said 
MMA  would  have  to  increase  its  cur- 
rent life  insurance  production  by  two  to 
three  times.  In  order  to  do  that,  the 


life  insurance  program 

number  of  MMA  counselors  will  have  to 
increase  by  50  to  100  percent  by  the 
year  2000. 

Stan  Schrock,  vice-president  of 
Sales,  said  most  life  insurance  compa 
nies  have  focused  on  the  sale  of  very 
large  policies  to  wealthy  individuals 
but  the  high  number  of  middle-income 
families  is  being  largely  ignored.  That 
is  a  major  advantage  for  MMA,  Schrock 
noted,  since  financial  services  for  mod 
erate  income  families  is  MMA's 
strength. 

In  other  business,  the  board  ap 
proved  Mennonite  Automobile  Aid's 
participation  in  Mennonite  Property 
Casualty  Group.  The  new  organization 
is  currently  made  up  of  10  Anabaptist 
affiliated  property-casualty  associa 
tions  from  around  the  United  States. 

Also  approved  was  the  construction 
of  a  new  MMA  service  center  in  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.  It  will  become  the  fifth  MMA 
regional  service  center  and  will  include 
offices  for  MMA  counselors  and  a  Men- 
nonite Foundation  representative. 


Noting  with  "heavy  hearts"  the 

scheduled  execution  of  Keith  Zettlemoyt  i 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  U.S.  executi  n  i  ommil 
tee,  meeting  in  Akron,  Pa.,  April  28-29, 
called  for  "a  halt  to  this  and  all  executions." 
In  a  statement  sent  to  a  May  1  press  con- 
ference of  religious  leaders  held  in  I  lar 
risburg,  the  executive  committee  observed, 
"The  taking  of  this  life  does  not  communi- 
cate the  sac-redness  of  human  life  affirmed 
by  Jesus,  whom  we  follow  as  Christians." 

Don  Steelberg,  committee  member  from 
Wichita,  Kan.,  observed,  "This  is  a  critical 
time  for  this  issue,  when  we  think  of  the 
fabric  of  violence  in  our  country,  and  recent 
events  like  Oklahoma  City." 

The  statement  urged  state  officials:  "In- 
stead of  repaying  evil  with  evil,  let  us  direct 
our  resources  and  energies  to  efforts  that 
restore  and  heal,  focusing  especially  on  the 
families  and  friends  of  victims."  Zettlemoyer 
died  by  lethal  injection  May  2. 

Everyone  is  saying  essentially  the 

same  thing"  in  response  to  questions  about 
what  the  new  Associated  Mennonite  Bibli- 
cal Seminary  president  should  be  like,  re- 
ports Rick  Stiffney,  chair  of  the  search  com- 
mittee. These  responses  from  a  random  sam- 
pling of  pastors,  conference  leaders,  stu- 
dents, and  faculty  also  are  consistent  with 
the  analysis  of  members  of  the  AMBS  board 
and  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 

"We  are  encouraged  by  the  consistency 
in  the  feedback,"  Stiffney  says.  "That  helps 
us  clearly  focus  on  what  we're  looking  for." 

What  characteristics  should  the  new 
leader  have?  Responders  say:  passion  for 
the  church  and  for  ministry;  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite-mission  convictions;  a  pastoral 
heart.  The  person  also  should  be  theologi- 
cally informed  and  a  capable  leader. 

Nominations  and  letters  of  inquiry  may 
be  sent  to  Rick  Stiffney,  PO  Box  1142,  Elk- 
hart, IN  46515-1142  by  June  19. 

The  future  hope  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
in  central  Texas  lies  in  the  ability  to  follow 
Jesus  in  redefining  and  practicing  friend- 
ship. That  was  the  message  to  the  Mid-Texas 
Mennonite  Convention  annual  retreat  from 
Steven  Reid,  professor  at  Austin  Theological 
Seminary.  The  retreat  was  held  April  21-23 
at  Green  Family  Camp  near  Bruceville. 

Reid,  a  member  of  Austin  Mennonite 
Church,  led  the  assembled  members  of  five 
Texas  congregations  in  examining  stories  of 
friendship  in  the  Bible.  These  stories  includ- 
ed the  raising  of  Lazarus,  Ruth  and  Naomi, 
David  and  Jonathan,  and  the  Last  Supper. 
Reid  noted  that,  according  to  Jesus,  friend- 
ship is  not  an  option  but  an  imperative.  In 
considering  the  Job  story,  participants  dis- 
cussed the  interaction  of  friendship,  theol- 
ogy, and  integrity,  and  considered  the  strains 
that  are  placed  on  friendships  when  differing 
points  of  view  are  presented,  especially 
within  the  congregation.— Lynda  Voran 
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•  Scholarship  funds  needed. 

The  Wichita  '95  Youth  Con- 
vention office  is  encouraging 
Mennonite  young  people  to 
contribute  to  a  fund  that  will 
help  other  youth  attend  the 
July  25-30  gathering  in  Wich- 
ita, Kan.  According  to  Carlos 
Romero,  Wichita  '95  youth 
coordinator,  more  than  170 
youth  have  requested  finan- 
cial aid— for  a  total  of  $45,000 
(U.S.).  Youth  groups  are  en- 
couraged to  send  10  percent  of 
the  money  they  raised  for 
Wichita  '95  to  the  scholarship 
fund.  Donations  can  be  mailed 
to  PO  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515-1245. 

•  Video  curriculum  chosen. 

Friendship  Press,  a  leading 
ecumenical  publisher  of  edu- 
cational materials  for  schools 
and  congregations,  has  pub- 
lished a  shortened  version  of  a 
Mennonite  youth  video  cur- 
riculum, "Shalom  Lifestyles 
Whole  People  Whole  Earth" 
by  Jerry  L.  Holsopple,  as  its 
major  youth  resource  for 
1995-96.  The  new  version, 
called  "Visioning  for  God's 
Shalom,"  has  a  video,  leader's 
guide,  and  student  materials 
for  four  sessions:  Peace  with 
God,  Peace  with  Others, 
Peace  with  the  World,  and  A 
Commitment  to  Peace.  "Vi- 
sioning for  God's  Shalom"  is 
available  from  MBM  Media 
Ministries,  800  999-3534. 

•  Program  expanded.  School 
of  Witness,  an  internship  pro- 
gram of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Missions,  will  now  offer  two 
trainings  a  year,  the  EMM 
board  decided  May  3.  For  the 
past  five  years,  School  of  Wit- 
ness has  met  each  summer. 
The  second  training  will  be 
added  this  fall.  School  of  Wit- 
ness provides  12  weeks  of  in- 
tensive classroom  study  and 
an  internship  alongside  an  ex- 
perienced leader.  The  pro- 
gram's goal  is  to  equip  people 
with  spiritual  foundations, 
knowledge,  and  tools  to  more 
confidently  carry  out  effective 
evangelization  and  mission. 

•  Goshen  hosts  scholars.  Stu- 
dent scientists  from  four  col- 
leges and  universities  will 
converge  on  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College  this  summer  for  a  va- 
riety of  research  projects 
under  the  Pew  Scholars  pro- 
gram. This  is  Goshen's  first 
time  as  host.  Some  16  stu- 
dents from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  111.;  Augus- 
tana  College,  Rock  Island,  111.; 
Luther  College,  Decorah, 
Iowa;  and  Wheaton  (111.)  Col- 


lege will  join  four  Goshen  stu- 
dents in  two  months  of  experi- 
ments, seminars,  talks  on  ca- 
reers in  science,  research,  and 
writing.  The  GC  scholars  are: 
Jeremy  Friesen,  Goshen,  Ind.; 
Matthew  Martin,  Evanston, 
111.;  Celia  Mellinger,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.;  and  Aaron 
Stuckey,  West  Unity,  Ohio. 

Faculty  members  retire. 

Five  Eastern  Mennonite  Uni- 
versity faculty  who  retire  this 
spring  were  honored  at  the 
school's  annual  recognition 
dinner  May  2.  The  retirees 
and  years  of  service  are:  Rob- 
ert D.  Yoder,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  biology,  32  years;  Naomi 
M.  Krall,  director  of  EMU's 
Early  Learning  Center,  18 
years;  Edward  B.  Stoltzfus, 
associate  professor  of  theolo- 
gy, 16  years;  Harold  D.  Kuhns, 
electrical  services  technician 
in  physical  plant,  15  years; 
John  T.  Kreider,  director  of 
seminary  admissions,  9  years. 

Funds  stolen.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  executive 
committee  members  learned 
at  their  April  21-22  meeting 
in  Winnipeg  that  two  recently 
terminated  MCC  Bangladesh 
local  employees  extorted  some 
$40,000  (U.S.)  from  MCC 
Bangladesh  in  two  separate 
incidents.  Derek  D'Silva,  a 
Bangladeshi  serving  as  inter- 
im MCC  country  co-repre- 
sentative, was  threatened. 
The  committee  advised  MCC 
Bangladesh  to  continue  coop- 
erating with  Bangladeshi  au- 
thorities to  recover  the  money. 

Nurses  focus  on  India.  The 

Northern  Indiana  Mennonite 
Nurses  Association  heard  one 
member's  dream  of  serving  in 
India  when  they  met  April  18 
in  Goshen,  Ind.  Julia  Leather- 
man  presented  her  idea  of 
gathering  a  team  of  nurses 
and  doctors  to  spend  a  period 
of  service  time  in  India  prior 
to  the  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference gathering  there  in 
January  1997.  In  her  devo- 
tional, Katherine  E.  Yutzy 
spoke  about  her  experiences 
in  India  last  year.  The  nurses 
collected  an  offering  to  benefit 
two  nursing  schools  in  India 
and  the  School  of  Nursing  at 
Nazareth  Hospital  in  Israel. 
— Dottie  Kauffmann 

Menno  Haven  turns  30. 

More  than  300  volunteers  at 
Menno  Haven  retirement  vil- 
lage in  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
were  honored  at  the  annual 
volunteer  banquet  April  18. 
Staff  members  presented  an 


entertaining  review  of  Menno 
Haven's  30-year  history.  The 
play,  "If  These  Walls  Could 
Talk,"  was  written  by  James 
Wertner  of  Greencastle  and 
directed  by  Carole  Fries. 

•  Coming  events: 

Commencement,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  May  20.  Albert  J. 
Meyer  will  give  the  com- 
mencement address. 

150th  anniversary,  Yellow 
Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  June  23-25.  Cel- 
ebration will  center  on  the 
theme,  "Streams  of  Faith." 
Events  include  storytelling, 
historical  tours,  a  mass  choir, 
messages  by  Mahlon  Miller, 
Bill  Detweiler,  Wes  Bontre- 
ger,  and  Peter  Wiebe.  Infor- 
mation available  from  219 
862-2595. 

Mennonite  Educators  Confer- 
ence, Wichita,  Kan.,  July  24- 
25.  Participants  are  encour- 
aged to  mail  in  their  registra- 
tion forms  by  May  31.  Infor- 
mation available  from  219 
294-7523. 

March  of  Faith  and  Resistance, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  July  28.  As 
part  of  the  Wichita  '95  assem- 
bly, walkers  will  pray  and 
enact  a  ritual  at  several  sites 
on  the  two-mile  route  to  sym- 
bolize injustice  and  violence 
in  the  world.  Information 
available  from  Christian 
Peacemaker  Teams  or  the  So- 
cial Justice  Center  of  South 
Central  Kansas,  phone  312 
263-5886. 

Evangelism  seminar,  "Leading 
with  a  Passion  for  Growth," 
Millersville  (Pa.)  University, 
Sept.  15-16.  David  Macfarlane 
is  the  main  speaker,  with 
workshops  taught  by  local 
church  leaders.  Information 
available  from  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Missions,  717  898- 
2251. 

50th  anniversary,  Bay  Shore 
Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Oct.  6-8.  Guest  speaker 
will  be  Paul  M.  Miller.  Events 
include  banquet,  special  mu- 
sic, special  service.  Informa- 
tion available  from  813  355- 
4168. 

•  New  books: 

No  Longer  Alone  by  John  Toews 
with  Eleanor  Loewen  ad- 
dresses topics  on  mental 
health  and  spirituality,  in- 
cluding: emotions  that  hurt  or 
heal;  depression;  addictions; 
schizophrenia;  the  interrelat- 
edness  of  social,  emotional, 
physical,  and  spiritual  selves; 
grief;  and  suicide.  Available 
from  Herald  Press,  800  245- 
7894. 


•  Job  openings: 

Associate  editor,  Mennonite  Mu- 
tual Aid,  Goshen,  Ind.  Duties 
will  include  written  commu- 
nications and  publication  spe- 
cialist for  Sharing  magazine 
and  other  newsletters.  Qual- 
ifications include  four-year 
degree  in  related  field  plus 
four  years  professional  writ- 
ing experience  or  eight  years' 
experience.  Must  be  compe- 
tent in  editing,  project  man- 
agement, and  use  of  Word- 
Perfect and  PageMaker  soft- 
ware. Send  resume  to  Human 
Resources  Dept.,  PO  Box  483, 
Goshen, IN  46527. 

Director  of  development,  Maple 
Lawn  Homes  (retirement  and 
nursing  facility),  Eureka,  111. 
Send  letters  of  inquiry  to: 
Robert  O.  Bertsche,  700  N. 
Main  St.,  Eureka,  IL  61530. 

English  teacher,  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude teaching  general  and 
specialized  courses  in  Ameri- 
can literature,  literary  criti- 
cism, and  general-education 
literature  and  composition. 
One-year  position  begins  fall 
1995.  Send  curriculum  vita 
and  three  references  to  John 
Nyce,  Interim  Academic 
Dean,  Goshen  College,  Go- 
shen, IN  46526;  phone  219 
535-7503. 

Health  care  management,  Beth 
Haven  Nursing  Home,  Hanni- 
bal, Mich.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude management  of  the  busi- 
ness office,  subsidized  apart- 
ments for  the  elderly,  and 
home  health  care.  Quali- 
fications include  business  ori- 
entation, entrepreneurial  spir- 
it. Send  resume  with  cover  let- 
ter stating  salary  requirement 
to  Administrator,  Beth  Haven, 
2500  Pleasant  St.,  Hannibal, 
MO  63401-2699. 

Managers,  adult  foster  care 
home,  Logsden,  Ore.  Facili- 
ty— sponsored  by  Logsden 
Mennonite  Church — provides 
full  care  of  five  ambulatory 
adults  in  a  homelike  atmo- 
sphere. To  apply,  call  503  444- 
2249. 

President,  Bluffton  (Ohio)  Col- 
lege. Send  nominations  or 
statements  of  interest  by  June 
23  to  search  committee  chair 
Morris  Stutzman,  280  W.  Col- 
lege Ave.,  Bluffton,  OH  45817- 
1196. 

Teaching  positions,  Belleville 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  School.  Full- 
time openings  for  1995-96  are: 
two  lower  elementary  posi- 
tions; a  secondary  English 
teacher.  Contact  Matthew  R. 
McMullen,  Superintendent, 
BMS,  PO  Box  847,  Belleville, 
PA  17004;  phone  717  935- 
2184. 
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NEW  MEMBERS 


Kalona,  Iowa:  Amy  Graper, 
Mindy  Graper,  Aaron  Nisly, 
Eric  Richenberger,  Nicholas 
Ropp,  and  Jeanette  Schla- 
bach. 

Lititz,  Pa.:  Christian  Hall,  Jef- 
frey Hershey,  and  Jamie 
Hess. 

Park  View,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.:  Helen  Weaver  and 
Samuel  Weaver. 

Parkesburg,  Pa.:  David  Her 
shey,  Evan  Hershey,  Laura 
Nafziger,  Sarah  Nafziger, 
Darlene  Colden,  and  John 
Colden. 

Warwick  River,  Newport 
News,  Va.:  Jay  Holsopple  and 
Diane  Raisner. 

Washington,  Iowa:  Nathan 
Detweiler,  Adam  Miller, 
Brynn  Miller,  Jerry  Royce 
Roth,  Bettia  Widmer,  and 
Trent  Widmer. 


BIRTHS 


Amstutz,  Christina  Bell  and 
Michael,  Ashland,  Ohio, 
Joseph  Michael  (first  child), 
Dec.  13,  1994. 

Bearss,  Betsy  Miller  and  Jim, 
Chesterton,  Ind.,  James  (third 
child),  Aug.  23,  1994. 


Crumly,  Karen  Hinson  and 
Vance,  Newport  News,  Va., 
Andrew  Robert  (first  child), 
April  21. 

Funnell,  Barbara  Gascho  and 
Jeff,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Sky 
Shalom  (fourth  child),  Dec.  6, 
1994. 

Geiser,  Bobbie  Gray  and  Steve, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  Breanna  Lu- 
cille (second  child),  July  5, 
1994. 

Geiser,  Bianca  Manges  and 
Rodney,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Dar- 
rick  Jay  (first  child),  Jan.  31. 

Grassbaugh,  Kelli  Kandel  and 
Kevin,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Trent 
William  (first  child),  March 
23. 

Hunsberger,  Beth  Hochstetler 
and  Ben,  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
Micah  Alan  (third  child),  April 

3- 

Jantzi,  Lori  Miller  and  David, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Rachel  Grace 
(third  child),  April  21. 

Kim,  Lynne  Schumacher  and 
Charlie,  Streetsboro,  Ohio, 
Jamie  Minhyur  (third  child), 
April  17. 

Kolb,  Amy  and  Brian,  Telford, 
Pa.,  Amanda  Lynn  (second 
child),  April  20. 

Lapp,  Lynette  Rice  and  Steven, 
Schwenksville,  Pa.,  Rebecca 
Marie  (first  child),  March  16. 

Lehman,  Sondra  and  Roger, 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  Brian  Austin 
(first  child),  June  7,  1994. 


Lehman,  Violet  Shoup  and 
Kevin,  Dundee,  Ohio,  Chelsea 
Marie  (first  child),  Sept.  If), 
1994. 

Lehman,  Seo  and  Jeremy,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  Logan  Rea  (second 
child),  March  21. 

Linville,  Arletha  Kehl  and 
James,  Urbana,  Ohio,  Twila 
Joy  (first  child),  April  13. 

Lorenz,  Annette  Shaffer  and 
Jake,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Andre 
Lars  (second  child),  Aug.  18, 
1994. 

Lytle,  Brenda  Nice  and  Brian, 
Hampton,  Va.,  Ashley  Jean 
(first  child),  April  25. 
Martin,  Darcie  Messerli  and 
Kirby,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Brock 
Lane  (second  child),  April  20. 
Mast,  Jeni  Nussbaum  and  Wen- 
dell, Dundee,  Ohio,  Cody  Reid 
(first  child),  April  4. 
Norr,  Jamie  Bruggeman  and 
Jerry,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Alyssa 
Marie  (first  child),  April  20. 
Wenger,  Becky  Yoder  and  Ron, 
Adair,  Okla.,  Silas  John 
(fourth  child),  April  14. 
Wesman,  Phoebe  Steiner  and 
Dan,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Seth 
Andrew  (third  child),  Feb.  8. 
Yantzi,  Laurie  Ramseyer  and 
Greg,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  Mat- 
thew Gregory  (third  child), 
April  22. 
Yoder,  Angie  Miller  and  John, 
Aliens ville,  Pa.,  Derek  Glenn 
(first  child),  April  6. 


MARRIAGES 


Gilbert-Yoder:  Bryant  Gilbert, 
Syracuse,  Ind.  (Iln-thren),  and 
Angela  Yoder,  M  i  dd I ebury , 
Ind.  (First),  April  15,  by  Ron 
Adams. 

Horner-Thomas:  Sherry  Hor- 
ner, Johnstown,  Pa.  (Stahlj, 
and  Stanwin  Thomas,  Hollsop- 
ple,  Pa.  (Thomas),  April  15,  by 
Harold  and  Mary  Grace  Shenk. 
Mast-Troyer:  Liz  Mast,  Tope- 
ka,  Ind.  (Emma),  and  Ray 
Troyer,   Middlebury,  Ind. 
(First),  March  25,  by  John  F. 
Murray. 
Miller- Yoder:  Nelson  S.  Miller, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  (Bahia  Vista), 
and  Renee  Yoder,  Sarasota, 
Fla.  (Bahia  Vista),  April  15, 
by  A.  Don  Augsburger. 
Parker-Tomlin:  Abigail  Park- 
er, Newport  News,  Va.  (War- 
wick River),  and  Trevor  Tom- 
lin,  Raphine,  Va.  (Baptist), 
April  22,  by  Gordon  Zook. 
Sommers-Sommers:  Ernest 
Sommers,    Kokomo,  Ind. 
(Parkview),  and  Idella  Som- 
mers, Amboy,  Ind.  (Park- 
view), Feb.  11,  by  Randy 
Spaulding. 
Stiglets-Ward:  Peggy  Stiglets, 
Gulfport,  Miss.  (Gulfhaven), 
and  Tom  Ward,  Gulfport, 
Miss.  (Gulfhaven),  April  2,  by 
David  Kniss. 


YES  teams  begin  assignments.  Salunga,  Pa.  (EMM)— Six 
Youth  Evangelism  Service  teams  sponsored  by  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  Missions  departed  April  17  for  assignments  in  Albania, 
Brazil,  France,  Belize,  Bolivia,  and  Miami,  Fla.  Participants 
spent  the  past  three  months  in  preparation  for  their  service 
assignments  at  the  YES  Discipleship  Centers  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Meeting  in  Philadelphia  were  (bottom  photo,  left  to  right): 

Front  row— Katrina  Gascho,  Federico  Reyes,  Francisco  Cardona, 

Maureen  Hood,  Javier  Wicab  (Bolivia  team  leader);  middle  row— 


Ligia  Urbina,  Tricia  Zimmerman,  Tim  Martin,  Gustavo  and 
Twila  Ramirez  (Miami  team  leaders);  back  row—Don  Bel  Gaxio- 
la  Sheila  Stauffer,  John  Pullen,  Ryan  Kauffman,  Kirsten  Brown- 
Bieber,  Darnell  Martin,  Michonda  Immel,  Jennifer  Maskall  (Be- 
lize team  leader). 

Baltimore  trainees  were  (top  photo): 

Front  row— Perry  Streicher,  Fabienne  Marck,  Matt  Genot,  lorn 
Stauffer,  Kelly  Lindsay;  middle  row— Rebecca  DeCubelhs,  Zama 
Cameron,  Kevin  Nofziger  (France  team  leader),  Barbara  van  der 
Most  JoJo  Wenger;  back  row— Doris  and  Dean  Sauder  (Albania 
team' leaders),  Jeff  Nolt,  Neal  Martin,  Greg  and  Juamta  Huber 
(Brazil  team  leaders). 
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DEATHS 


Bacher,  Dora  E.,  80,  Wolford, 
N.D.  Born:  Nov.  5,  1914,  Wol- 
ford, N.D.,  to  Noah  and  Precil- 
la  Bacher.  Died:  March  10, 
1995,  Cando,  N.D.,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — sister:  Emma 
Hochstetler.  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: March  15,  Lakeview  Men- 
nonite  Church,  by  Vernon 
Hochstetler  and  Brian  Price. 

Bean,  Martha  Shantz,  51, 
Wellesley,  Ont.  Born:  March 
3,  1944,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  to 
LeRoy  and  Susie  Shantz 
Good.  Died:  April  7,  1995, 
Kitchener,  Ont.  Survivors — 
husband:  Ralph  Bean;  chil- 
dren: Alan,  Janice  Gingerich, 
Joanne  Naisby,  Matthew: 
brothers  and  sisters:  Mark 
and  Keith  Shantz,  Gloria 
Spencer,  Pauline  Weber;  step- 
brothers: Dale,  Bob,  and  Carl 
Good.  Funeral:  April  20, 
Steinmann  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Glyn  Jones.  Burial:  Wilmot 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Bender,  Berneda  Stuckey, 
75,  Archbold,  Ohio.  Born:  Dec. 
9,  1919,  West  Unity,  Ohio,  to 
Aaron  and  Lotta  Klinger 
Stuckey.  Died:  April  13,  1995, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  of  a  stroke. 
Survivors — sons:  H.  Stanford, 
Keith;  brother:  Melvin  Stuck- 
ey; 4  grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Howard  Bender 
(husband).  Funeral:  April  17, 
Tedrow  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Randall  Nafziger.  Burial: 
Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Bergey,  Jonas  W.,  87,  Lans- 
dale,  Pa.  Born:  July  1,  1907, 
Franconia,  Pa.,  to  Jonas  and 
Lizzie  Willauer  Bergey.  Died: 
Feb.  1,  1995,  Sellersville,  Pa., 
of  cancer.  Survivors — wife: 
Pearl  Landes  Bergey;  daugh- 
ters: Elaine  L.,  Marlene  L. 
Stutzman;  sister:  Elizabeth; 
11  grandchildren,  13  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Gerald  (son).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Feb.  5,  Upper  Skip- 
pack  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Ray  Yoder. 

Bontrager,  Menno  J.  S.,  97, 
Kalona,  Iowa.  Born:  May  3, 
1897,  Gibson,  Miss.,  to  Joseph 
N.  and  Suvilla  Yoder  Bon- 
trager. Died:  April  21,  1995, 
Kalona,  Iowa.  Survivors — 
children:  Lovina  Miller,  Amos, 
Suvilla  Hershberger,  Perry, 
Joseph,  Edna  Yoder,  Esther 
Tate;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Fernandis,  Joe,  Anna  Stutz- 
man; 26  grandchildren,  66 
great-grandchildren,  2  great- 
great-grandchildren,  3  step- 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Fannie  Yoder  Bon- 
trager (wife)  and  Clarence 
(son).  Funeral  and  burial: 


April  24,  East  Union  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Michael  Loss, 
Noah  Helmuth,  Perry  Miller, 
and  Ronald  Bontrager. 

Brubaker,  Carl  C,  86,  Woos- 
ter,  Ohio.  Born:  Aug.  9,  1908, 
Rockton,  Pa.,  to  Joseph  and 
Rhoda  Mae  Spicher  Brubaker. 
Died:  April  20,  1995,  Wooster, 
Ohio.  Survivors — wife:  Sara 
Kirk  Brubaker;  daughter: 
Bettie  Steiner;  sisters:  Elva 
Dilts,  Velma  Oswald,  Mary 
Mumaw;  6  grandchildren,  11 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Donna  Kaufman 
(daughter).  Funeral:  April  24, 
Wooster  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Wayne  A.  Nitzsche.  Burial: 
Sherwood  Memorial  Gardens. 

Halteman,  Ellis  B.,  74,  Sou- 
derton,  Pa.  Born:  Oct.  30, 
1920,  Telford,  Pa.,  to  Henry  S. 
and  Lizzie  A.  Bergey  Halte- 
man. Died:  April  23,  1995, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Survivors — 
wife:  Anna  S.  Stauffer  Halte- 
man; sisters:  Eva  Godshall, 
Lizzie  Ruth.  Predeceased  by: 
Naomi  S.  Gehman  Halteman 
(first  wife).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: April  26,  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  John  M. 
Ehst  and  Steven  E.  Landis. 

Helmuth,  Eli  D.,  60.  Born:  June 
4,  1934,  Breman,  Ind.,  to  Crist 
and  Wilma  Yoder  Helmuth. 
Died:  March  24,  1995,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  of  pancreatic  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Martha  Harsh- 
berger  Helmuth;  children: 
Eric,  Jonathon,  Jennifer;  sib- 
lings: Homer,  Crist,  Jr.,  Merle, 
LaMar,  Floyd,  Donald,  Freida 
Lehman,  Erma  Schmucker, 
Laura  Stutzman,  Mary  Lou 
Mullet,  Martha  Whetstone; 
one  grandchild.  Funeral  and 
burial:  March  27,  Shore  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Barry  Loop 
and  Carl  Horner. 

Kauffman,  Ezra  T.,  87.  Born: 
Dec.  1,  1907,  Belleville,  Pa.,  to 
Levi  and  Mary  Zook  Kauff- 
man. Died:  April  20,  1995, 
Lewistown,  Pa.  Survivors — 
wife:  Eva  Peachey  Kauffman; 
children:  Thomas  E.,  Marian 
Byler,  Irene  M.;  sister:  Mabel 
Spurrier;  9  grandchildren,  9 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral 
and  burial:  April  23,  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Max  Zook,  Ivan  E.  Yoder,  and 
Erie  Renno. 

Nafziger,  Edith  Nolder,  93, 
Hopedale,  111.  Born:  Aug.  4, 
1901,  Hopedale,  111.,  to  Char- 
les and  Iva  Beaver  Nolder. 
Died:  April  24,  1995.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Robert  L., 
LaDonna  Staten;  sisters: 
Ethel  Smalley,  Florence  Lit- 
willer,  Martha  Litwiller,  Etta 
French,  Gloria  Weise,  Lila 
Mullinax,  Zola  Nolder;  6 
grandchildren,  2  great-grand- 


children. Predeceased  by: 
Lawrence  Nafziger  (husband). 
Congregational  membership: 
Hopedale  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  and  burial:  April  27, 
Glendale  Cemetery,  Pekin, 
111.,  by  H.  James  Smith. 

Nickel,  Bertha  Bergen,  84. 
Born:  March  25,  1911,  Weath- 
erford,  Okla.,  to  Henry  and 
Anna  Warkentin  Bergen. 
Died:  April  1,  1995,  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.  Survivors — children: 
Kenneth,  Barbara  Duryee, 
Margaret  Roush;  sisters: 
Louise  Dalke,  Katherine  Pen- 
ner;  12  grandchildren,  8  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Frank  Bernhard  Nickel 
(husband).  Memorial  service: 
April  5,  South  Hutchinson 
Mennonite  Church,  by  How- 
ard Wagler.  Burial:  North 
Inman  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Mabel  Magdalena  Kip- 
fer  Brunk,  79.  Born:  Sept.  23, 
1915,  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  to 
Abraham  and  Veronica  Roth 
Kipfer.  Died:  April  17,  1995, 
Tavistock,  Ont.  Survivors — 
husband:  Elam  Roth;  children: 
Howard  Brunk,  Oliver,  Mar- 
lene Zehr;  stepchildren:  Wil- 
fred Roth,  Verna  Bender;  sis- 
ter: Dorothy  Snyder;  9  grand- 
children, 9  great-grandchil- 
dren, 9  stepgrandchildren,  24 
stepgreat-grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Harvey  Brunk 
(first  husband)  and  Kenneth 
(son).  Funeral:  April  20,  Tavis- 
tock Mennonite  Church,  by 
Darrel  Toews  and  Henry 
Yantzi.  Burial:  East  Zorra 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Rychener,  Lucille  Beck,  81, 
Pettisville,  Ohio.  Born:  Nov. 
11,  1913,  Archbold,  Ohio,  to 
Henry  and  Emma  Nofziger 
Beck.  Died:  April  14,  1995, 
Napoleon,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
children:  Larry,  Duane,  Glora 
Belle  Yoder,  Lonnie;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Verden,  Ella,  and 
Leonard  Beck,  Florence 
Miller,  Elnora  Rupp,  Bernice 
Kauffman,  Ilva  Nofziger;  12 
grandchildren,  4  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Carl 
G.  Rychener  (husband)  and 
Lavonne  (infant  son).  Funer- 
al: April  17,  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ellis  Croyle  and 
Dee  Swartz.  Burial:  Pet- 
tisville Cemetery. 

Saulsberry,  Clara  Olivia  Vas- 
sar,  68,  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio. 
Born:  March  4,  1923,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  to  Arthur  and  Elsie 
Shirley  Vassar.  Died:  April  6, 
1995,  Maple  Heights,  Ohio,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — children: 
Elliott,  Linda  Stubbs;  siblings: 
Clarence  Vassar,  Marian  Gar- 
nett,  Elsie  McGhee,  Carol 
Phelps,  Betty  Jean  White, 
Shirley  Jones;  7  grandchildren, 


1  great-grandchild.  Prede- 
ceased by:  William  C.  Sauls- 
berry  (husband).  Funeral: 
April  12,  Friendship  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  David  Orr  and 
Elliott  Saulsberry.  Burial: 
Evergreen  Memorial  Park. 

Speicher,  Willis  W.,  84,  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.  Born:  Sept.  22, 
1910,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  to 
William  and  Minnie  Bon- 
trager Speicher.  Died:  April 
10,  1995,  LaGrange,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Bertha  Gin- 
gerich Speicher;  children:  A. 
Dean,  Cheryl  Miller;  sister: 
Norma  Cress;  4  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  April  13,  First 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Joe 
Slabach  and  Sam  Troyer.  Bur- 
ial: Grace  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Catherine  May 
Sage,  72,  Rogers,  Neb.  Born: 
May  2,  1922,  Hanna,  Alta.,  to 
Roscoe  and  Georgia  Skinner 
Sage.  Died:  April  16,  1995, 
Fremont,  Neb.,  of  a  blood  dis- 
order. Survivors — husband: 
Glen  Stutzman;  children: 
Shelly  Hanly,  Jerry,  John  Ed, 
Douglas;  siblings:  Harmon 
Sage,  Imogene  Owens,  Geor- 
gia Shaver;  14  grandchildren, 
5  great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Lani  Sterling 
(daughter).  Congregational 
membership:  Beemer  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral:  April 
19,  Christ  United  Methodist 
Church,  by  Roger  Hazen.  Bur- 
ial: Schuyler  Cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Lydia  N., 
94,  Kalona,  Iowa.  Born:  May 
4,  1900,  Wellman,  Iowa,  to 
Noah  J.  and  Helena  Hersh- 
berger Swartzendruber.  Died: 
April  11,  1995,  Kalona,  Iowa. 
Survivors — children:  Mark, 
Wilbur,  John,  Faith  Carpen- 
ter; 8  grandchildren,  4  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Peter  M.  Swartzendruber 
(husband).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: April  13,  Lower  Deer 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  by 
George  Hansen,  Jim  Carpen- 
ter, and  Wayne  Bohn. 

Troyer,  Mary  Ellen  Haarer, 
73,  Kokomo,  Ind.  Born:  Aug. 
13,  1921,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  to 
William  H.  and  Fannie  Eash 
Haarer.  Died:  April  8,  1995, 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Joel  A.  Troy- 
er; daughters:  Rachael  Hoch- 
stedler,  Anna  Lois  Mohr,  Carol 
Shank,  Phyllis  Arroyo;  sib- 
lings: Sylvester,  Leonard,  Paul, 
David,  William,  and  Samuel 
Haarer,  Corona  Weldy;  8 
grandchildren.  Congregational 
membership:  Parkview  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral:  April  12, 
Howard-Miami  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Clayton  Sommers 
and  Grace  Whitehead.  Burial: 
Mast  Cemetery. 
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%  Making  your  church  visible 


TS3ETI-K 


Reaching  your  community  with  the  Good  News. 

Jesus  said  you>  neighbor  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  world.  Do  we  really  believe 
that?  TOGETHER  was  born  with  the  vision  of  carrying  the  Good  News  of  God  s  love  to 
our  neighbors  It's  done  through  an  eye-catching  four-color  format  with  life-changing 
stories  Three  of  the  eight  pages  are  features  from  your  congregation.  TOGETHER  is 
printed  and  mailed  to  your  neighbors  at  a  total  cost  of  less  than  the  price  of  a  first-class 
postage  stamp.  Can  you  afford  not  to  send  TOGETHER  to  your  neighbors? 
Call  1-703-249-3900  or  write  to  address  below  for  free  samples  and  information. 


Heidi  said  her  husband  wouldn't  read 
TOGETHER  because  it  was  "church 
stuff."  Last  night  I  left  my  copy  open 
where  I  stopped  reading.  This  morning  I 
found  my  husband  working  on  the 
"Word  Search."  He  wanted  me  to  help 
finish  it  and  send  it  in.  What  a  miracle! 

-New  York 


»!*  Alex  was  turned  off  on  Christianity.  But  as  he 
^*  was  reading  TOGETHER  he  was  struck  by  an 
ad  on  Muscular  Christianity.  So  he  took  his 
wife  and  two  young  sons  to  the  church  that 
mailed  out  TOGETHER.  He  found  an  authentic 
Christianity  he  was  looking  for  and  is  now  a 
committed  Christian.  Currently  he  is  taking  up 
a  2-year  pastoral  ministry  program  to  prepare 
himself  to  help  other  drug  addicts  like  himself. 

-Ohio 


4*  The  Dettrey  family  moved  into  an  area 
^  where  a  Mennonite  church  was  sending  out 
TOGETHER  in  neighborhood  homes.  They 
thought  the  Mennonites  wouldn't  accept 
us_  "they're  a  closed  group."  But  after  a 
couple  years  they  decided  to  test  the 
friendly  invitation  from  TOGETHER.  They 
were  surprised  and  welcomed!  Now  John 
and  Helen  are  both  editors  of  Together  for 
that  church.  -Pennsylvania 


"As  a  pastor  I  am  experiencing 
the  benefits  of  TOGETHER 
and  as  LIFE  director  for  the 
Mennonite  Church  I  am 
wholeheartedly  encouraging 
its  use  all  across  the  church. " 

ED  BONTRAGER 

LIFE  Director 

The  Mennonite  Church 


Send  free  samples  of  Together,  prices, 
&  information  on  how  to  get  started. 
Or  call  (703)  249-3900. 


GH 


name  (please  print) 


phone 


church 


address 


city 


Zip 


Mail  to 
TOGETHER 
RR  2,  Box  656 
Grottoes,  VA  24441 
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Newspaper  menwonite  biblical  seminary 

LIBRARY 

3003  BEN HAM  AVE 
ELKHART  IN  46517-1947 


THE  L4ST  WORD 


What  do  Mennonites  believe? 


Go  to  any  Mennonite  meeting  these  days — 
congregational,  conference,  or  church  wide — and 
you'll  likely  hear  a  speech  like  this: 

"Mennonites  seem  to  disagree  on  just  about 
everything.  Isn't  there  anything  on  which  we 
agree?  Why  don't  we  spend  as  much  time  talk- 
ing about  what  holds  us  together  as  we  do 
fighting  about  the  issues  that  push  us  apart?" 

We  who  work  on  this  publication  have  asked 
the  same  questions.  I've  also  noted  that,  as  more 
of  us  acknowledge  the  increasing  diversity  of 
our  denomination,  requests  have  intensified  for 
Gospel  Herald  to  carry  features  that  articulate 
exactly  what  it  is  we  Mennonites  believe. 

On  the  surface,  you'd  think  that  would  be  an 
easy  request  to  fill.  Truth  is,  we've  been  devel- 
oping our  series  on  the  "core  beliefs  of  our  faith" 
that  begins  this  issue  (see  page  1)  for  almost 
two  years  now. 

Our  first  question  was  where  to  begin:  God, 
Jesus,  the  Holy  Spirit?  "Too  basic,"  some  said. 
"Of  course,  everyone  believes  in  these." 

How  about  issues  like  church  discipline,  peace 
and  justice,  unity,  spirituality?  "Too  controver- 
sial," others  replied.  "Don't  just  add  to  the  diver- 
sity among  us." 

After  wide  consultation  and  prayer,  we  final- 
ly decided  to  build  a  series  around  the  new  "Con- 
fession of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Perspective," 
slated  for  adoption  by  the  delegates  of  Menno- 
nite General  Assembly  this  summer.  True,  it's 
not  yet  official,  but  this  new  confession  seems  to 
have  received  widespread  support  and  enthu- 
siasm so  that  it's  already  becoming  a  document 
with  potential  to  unite  us. 

We  will  not  deal  with  all  24  articles  of  the 
new  confession.  To  make  the  series  more  man- 
ageable, we've  combined  related  topics  into  a 
series  of  15.  Plans  call  for  these  features  to  ap- 
pear in  three  issues  each  month — which  will 
take  us  into  October. 

We  begin  this  week  with  God,  to  be  followed 
by  articles  on  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Next  the  series  deals  with  the  Bible,  the  church 
and  its  ministry,  and  a  lifestyle  of  peace.  We'll 
look  at  what  we  believe  about  sin  and  salvation, 
what  it  means  to  live  the  Christian  life,  and 
topics  like  church  order,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
marriage  and  singleness.  We'll  end  with  an 
article  on  the  reign  of  God. 


This  series  focuses  on  what  unites  us  as 
Mennonites.  We've  asked  the  writers  to  high- 
light our  common  beliefs  and  different  under- 
standings on  each  topic.  They  will  also  outline 
what  we  have  in  common  with  Christians  in 
other  traditions,  as  well  as  what  makes  us 
unique  as  Anabaptist-Mennonites.  Some  will 
give  suggestions  for  how  a  particular  belief 
might  work  itself  out  in  our  daily  lives. 

My  prayer  is  that  this  series  will  stimulate 
thought  and  discussion  among  us.  I  also  hope 
we  can  come  to  new  understandings  of  the 
beliefs  and  practices  that  bind  us  together  in 
this  part  of  God's  kingdom  known  as  the  Men- 
nonite church. — jlp 

And  the  writers  are  . .  . 

How  does  one  go  about  choosing  writers  for  a 
series  like  this?  Where  do  you  find  people  who 
would  dare  speak  for  the  church?  Indeed,  I  was 
reminded  several  times  to  choose  writers  who 
have  "more  traditional  understandings  of  the 
concepts  of  faith,"  as  one  adviser  put  it. 

Maybe  I  took  the  easy  way  out.  But  I  wrote  to 
38  writers  and  theologians  in  the  church,  out- 
lining what  we  had  in  mind.  They  could  choose 
the  topic  that  interested  them  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis. 

To  my  surprise,  all  the  subjects  were  taken 
within  three  weeks.  I  had  to  turn  away  several 
writers  who  really  wanted  to  deal  with  a  par- 
ticular topic  (they'll  get  other  assignments). 
What  was  also  gratifying  was  the  sense  of 
enthusiasm  that  came  from  these  people — both 
in  their  answers  to  my  initial  letter  and  in  the 
tone  of  the  articles  they  have  developed. 

Several  writers  told  me  they  had  been  think- 
ing about  a  particular  topic  and  were  wishing 
for  a  chance  to  write  about  it  just  before  they 
got  my  letter.  That  happened  often  enough  to 
lead  me  to  conclude  this  was  more  than  editing 
by  chance. 

I  think  you'll  also  detect  God's  Spirit  in  the 
joy  and  hope  that  comes  through  from  the  writ- 
ers of  this  series.  They  strongly  believe  God  is 
active  in  our  world  through  this  group  of  Chris- 
tians called  Mennonites.  I  commend  their  arti- 
cles to  you  for  reading  and  thought  during  the 
next  six  months. — jlp 
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Core  beliefs  of  our  faith  (2) 


No  other  foundation 
can  anyone  lay  than 
is  laid:  Jesus  Christ 

It  is  in  Jesus  that  we  see  God.  In  Jesus' 
birth,  we  see  God  entering  the  world  on 
behalf  of  humanity.  In  Jesus'  life,  we 
see  life  as  God  meant  for  us  to  live  it. 


Hans  Denck,  an  influential  early  Anabap- 
tist, wrote  that  the  center  of  our  faith  is 
  :     „.,„„,„„.„  Jesus  Chr^t  We  cannot  truly  know 

many  of  affirmation  at  the  Community  Mennonite  Christ  unless  we  follow  him  in  our  lives.  And 

Church  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.:  'Jesus  challenges  us  to      we  cannot  follow  him  unless  we  first  have 
enter  his  kingdom  like  little  children— that  is,  with        known  him.  Those  who  think  they  belong  to 
the  simple  trust  that  Jesus'  way  is  the  way  of  life. '  Christ  must  walk  the  way  that  Christ  walked. 

"Anabaptists  .  .  .  were  concerned  with  the 

 question,  'How  should  a  Christian  live?'  They 

did  not  agonize  over  and  question  their  salva- 
ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  tion  Daniel  Liechty  in  Early  Anabap- 

tist  Spirituality  (Paulist  Press,  1994).  "To 
Rich  Foss-  become  a  'follower'  of  Christ  in  daily  life,  ex- 

'I  am  a  man  who  hibited  in  active  love,  was  at  the  very  heart  of 

has  known  affliction'  6     their  understanding  of  spiritual  salvation.  It 

was  for  them  the  highest  meaning  of  human 
Mennonite  Brethren  fight  existence." 

Ebola  virus,  request  prayer   9        The  Anabaptists  basic  theology  generally 

corresponded  with  the  understandings  of  or- 
Hope  rises  from  the  rubble  thodox  Christianity.  "They  affirmed  both  the 

of  India's  deadliest  quake  10     divinity  and  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  and 


by 
Ted 
Grims- 
rud 


Jesus  is  the  model  for  believers.  While  we 
affirm  his  divinity  and  his  humanity,  it 
is  Jesus'  way  of  the  cross  that  serves  as 
the  example  for  us  on  how  to  be  disciples. 


salvation  through  his  atoning  death  on  the 
cross,"  Liechty  writes. 

However,  the  Anabaptists  generally  focused 
more  on  biblical  categories  than  traditional 
creedal  formulations.  Because  of  this,  Anabap- 
tists emphasized  "Jesus  as  the  model  and 
example  for  believers.  While  affirming  his 
divinity,  they  also  emphasized  Jesus'  humani- 
ty, teaching,  and  actions.  While  teaching  his 
atoning  work  on  the  cross,  they  also  empha- 
sized Jesus'  way  of  the  cross  as  the  model  for 
Christian  discipleship"  (Marlin  Miller,  Menno- 
nite Encyclopedia,  Herald  Press,  1957). 

Since  the  16th  century,  Mennonites  have 
continued  to  consider  practical  life  as 
central  to  theology.  The  draft  version  of 
the  new  "Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite 
Perspective"  reflects  this  by  emphasizing  Jesus' 
life  as  well  as  his  birth  and  death: 

"We  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Savior  of  the 
world.  In  his  ministry  of  preaching,  teaching, 
and  healing,  he  proclaimed  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  peace  to  those  near  at  hand  and  those  far 
off.  In  calling  disciples  to  follow  him,  he  began 
the  new  community  of  faith.  In  his  suffering,  he 
loved  his  enemies  and  did  not  resist  them  with 
violence,  thus  giving  us  an  example  to  follow. 
In  the  shedding  of  his  blood  on  the  cross,  Jesus 
offered  up  his  life  to  the  Father,  bore  the  sins  of 


What  do  Mennonites  believe? 

In  this  issue  Gospel  Herald  continues  its 
series  of  articles  on  the  core  beliefs  of  our  faith 
as  Mennonites.  This  series  will  appear  in  ap- 
proximately three  out  of  every  four  issues  dur- 
ing the  next  several  months. 

This  series  aims  to  focus  on  what  it  is  that 
unites  us  as  a  Mennonite  church.  Writers  will 
highlight  our  common  beliefs  as  well  as  what  it 
is  distinguishes  us  from  other  Christian  groups. 

Our  prayer  is  that  this  series  will  stimulate 
reflection  and  discussion  on  what  binds  us 
together  as  disciples  in  our  part  of  God's  king- 
dom.— Editor 


all,  and  reconciled  us  to  God.  God  then  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  thereby  conquering  death 
and  disarming  the  powers  of  sin  and  evil." 

This  emphasis  on  holding  together  Jesus' 
way  of  life  with  our  beliefs  about  Jesus  as 
Savior  remains  crucial  today.  The  human 
situation  is  no  different  now  than  it  ever  has 
been.  We  still  have  the  same  needs.  Jesus 
remains  our  unique  and  sufficient  resource  for 
meaningful  living.  Jesus  remains  the  way  to 
salvation. 

•  We  need  hope  that  life  is  worth  living  and 
that  a  fulfilling  life  is  possible. 

•  We  need  to  integrate  our  ideals  with  our 
practice  in  life  and  with  our  overarching  belief 
system.  We  need  a  sense  of  harmony  with 
ourselves,  a  freedom  from  feeling  hypocritical. 

•  We  need  to  understand  why  we  live  the 
way  we  do  and  to  be  able  to  communicate  that 
with  others. 

•  We  need  the  strength  to  live  according  to 
our  ideals. 

•  We  need  other  people  who  share  our  ideals 
and  also  want  to  practice  them,  people  who 
share  our  frustrations  and  hindrances.  We 
need  community. 

•  We  need  a  sense  of  connectedness  with 
past  traditions,  with  the  people  who  have  gone 
before  us. 

•  We  need  to  know  experientially  a  sense  of 
joy,  excitement,  transcendence,  connectedness 
to  the  power  of  love. 

•  We  need  hope  that  death  will  not  have  the 
final  say. 

The  New  Testament  affirms  that  Jesus  helps 
us  meet  these  needs  and  aspirations: 

•  Jesus  is  an  example  of  a  person  who  lived 
an  integrated  life  grounded  in  love.  He  lived 
life  as  it  is  meant  to  be  lived. 

•  Jesus  offers  the  insight  of  a  person  whose 
keen  perceptivity  uncovers  barriers  to  faith  and 
false  idols. 

•  Jesus  models  a  creative  connectedness 
with  God  and  tradition.  Though  not  rejecting 
his  Jewish  tradition,  his  relationship  with  it 
was  creative.  He  challenged  elements  which 
hindered  people  from  knowing  God's  mercy.  Yet 
his  portrayal  of  God  was  based  on  the  God 
known  by  his  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  faith 
— Abraham  and  Sarah,  Moses,  the  prophets. 

•  Jesus  models  a  creative  response  to  evil, 
brokenness,  and  violence,  providing  possibili- 
ties for  our  present-day  creative  responses. 

•  Jesus  promises  power  over  death.  In  his 
acceptance  of  a  violent  death  as  likely  for  one 
who  lived  as  he  did,  in  overcoming  fear  of 
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death,  in  rejecting  the  possibility  of  taking 
others'  lives  violently,  in  trusting  that  God's 
love  would  survive  and  continue  its  work  after 
his  death,  Jesus  points  to  a  life  free  of  terror 
from  death. 

•  Jesus  established  a  community  for  ongoing 
strength  and  encouragement  toward  faithful 
living. 

The  New  Testament,  in  its  account  of  the 
central  elements  of  Jesus'  life,  provides  the 
basis  for  our  lives  moving  toward  fulfillment. 
We  are  charged  to  continue  to  work  to  under- 
stand how  Jesus  leads  us  to  faithful  living  and 
gives  hope  for  our  future  in  God. 

A helpful  motif  for  understanding  and 
applying  the  story  of  Jesus  is  the 
contrast  between  life  lived  with  an 
assumption  of  abundance  versus  life  lived  with 
an  assumption  of  scarcity. 

"Do  we  inhabit  a  universe  where  the  basic 
things  that  people  need — from  food  and  shelter 
to  a  sense  of  competence  and  of  being  loved — 
are  ample  in  nature?  Or  is  this  a  universe 
where  such  goods  are  in  short  supply,  available 
only  to  those  who  have  the  power  to  beat 
everyone  else  to  the  store?  The  nature  of  our 
action  will  be  heavily  conditioned  by  the  way 
we  answer  those  bedrock  questions.  In  a 
universe  of  scarcity,  only  people  who  know  the 
arts  of  competing,  even  of  making  war,  will  be 
able  to  survive.  But  in  a  universe  of  abundance, 
acts  of  generosity  and  community  become  not 
only  possible  but  fruitful  as  well,"  writes 
Parker  Palmer  in  The  Active  Life  (Harper- 
Collins, 1990). 

Jesus,  in  his  life  and  teaching,  "wanted  to 
help  people  penetrate  the  illusion  of  scarcity 
and  act  out  of  the  reality  of  abundance."  He 
showed  people  that  scarcity  is  an  illusion!  He 
showed  that  abundance  is  real.  We  can,  like  the 
birds  of  the  air  and  the  lilies  of  the  field,  trust 
God  for  our  needs  in  life. 

Mark's  Gospel  summarizes  Jesus'  message  of 
abundance:  "Jesus  came  to  Galilee,  proclaiming 
the  good  news  of  God,  and  saying,  'The  time  is 
fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand; 
repent,  and  believe  in  the  good  news'  "  (1:14-15). 

Here  Jesus  presents  his  message  in  a  nut- 
shell. Jesus'  kingdom  has  to  do  with  an  aware- 
ness of  God's  presence,  love,  and  mercy.  The 
kingdom  is  "at  hand."  God's  world  is  abundant 
right  now,  in  resources  of  mercy  and  caring. 
Scarcity  is  not  an  unshakable  fact  etched  into 
the  deepest  of  realities.  Scarcity  is  artificial, 
reigning  only  when  we  forget  about  God's 


Jesus 

We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  God 
become  flesh.  He  is  the  Savior  of  the  world, 
who  has  delivered  us  from  the  dominion  of  sin 
and  reconciled  us  to  God  by  humbling  himself 
and  becoming  obedient  unto  death  on  a  cross. 
He  was  declared  to  be  Son  of  God  with  power 
by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  He  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  the  exalted  Lord,  the  Lamb 
who  was  slain,  coming  again  to  reign  with  God 
in  glory.  "No  other  foundation  can  anyone  lay 
than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ. " 

—  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
Mennonite  Perspective  (draft) 


abundant  love.  Jesus  challenges  us  to  repent 
from  our  forgetting  or  ignoring  God. 

This  means  letting  nothing  stand  between  us 
and  life.  To  repent  is  to  turn  from  those 
hindrances,  those  things  which  deny  us  life, 
those  things  which  separate  us  from  others. 
And  it  is  to  turn  toward  the  king  and  his  mer- 
ciful kingdom. 

Jesus  challenges  us  to  enter  this  kingdom 
like  little  children— that  is,  with  the  simple 
(but,  oh,  so  profound)  trust  that  Jesus'  way  is 
the  way  to  life. 

From  the  beginning  of  Jesus'  public  ministry, 
he  faced  opposition.  Many  forces  in  his  day 
benefited  from  a  world  order  based  on  scarcity. 
He  threatened  that  order,  witnessing  to  the 
abundance  of  God's  mercy. 

The  story  of  Jesus'  life  apparently  ends 
with  tragedy.  He  is  executed  by  the 
political  and  religious  powers-that-be  who 
found  him  a  threat.  However,  the  story  doesn't 
actually  end.  The  group  of  followers  who  had 
surrounded  Jesus,  shocked  into  disarray  with 
his  death,  regathered.  They  proclaimed  that 
they  had  seen  Jesus  again.  God  raised  him 
from  the  dead. 

The  story  of  Jesus'  death  actually  affirms 
life.  The  story  exposes  and  thereby  undercuts 
the  powers  of  death,  so  widespread  in  our  (continued 
world.  By  revealing  the  actual  motives,  fears,        on  page  8) 
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"I  have  said  these  things  to  you 
while  I  am  still  with  you.  But  the 
Advocate,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom 
the  Father  will  send  in  my  name, 
will  teach  you  everything,  and 
remind  you  of  all  that  I  have 
said  to  you.  "—John  14:25-26 
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READERS  SAY 


As  a  retired  Mennonite  minister,  I 
have  been  meditating  on  the  ar- 
ticle, Changing  Congregation- 
al Practices  for  the  Lord's  Supper 
Discussed  (March  28). 

On  our  recent  Good  Friday  service, 
our  small  church  took  an  hour  and  15 
minutes  to  observe  communion  and 
foot  washing.  It  was  a  meaningful  ser- 
vice. But  I  had  to  wonder  if  we  did  it 
more  frequently,  could  we  maintain 
the  same  level  of  interest? 

So  I  phoned  a  member  of  a  local  fel- 
lowship where  they  observe  commu- 
nion every  Sunday.  He  told  me  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  their  people 
attend  and  admitted  the  observance 
has  the  possibility  of  becoming  ritualis- 
tic— though  it  was  meaningful  for  him. 

This  raises  another  question.  The 
same  Lord  who  taught  us  to  observe 
communion  also  taught  us  to  wash  one 
another's  feet.  Why  are  we  so  ready  to 
observe  communion  more  often  while 
many  of  our  congregations  no  longer 
practice  foot  washing? 

I  once  received  a  phone  call  from 
some  Episcopalians  who,  when  reading 
John  13,  wondered  if  there  were  any 
20th-century  Christians  who  observe 
this.  When  they  learned  some  Menno- 
nites  did,  they  phoned  to  ask  how. 
That  made  me  wonder  if  God  might 
reason:  "If  the  meek  and  lowly  Menno- 
nites  won't  observe  this  teaching,  may- 
be I  can  get  the  high  and  lofty  Episco- 
palians (Anglicans  in  Canada)  to  do  it." 

I  confess  to  inconsistency.  I  no  long- 
er practice  the  holy  kiss,  mentioned 
five  times  in  the  New  Testament.  Was 
I  surprised  when  I  went  to  a  local 
Catholic  church  and  found  an  editorial 
in  the  bulletin  by  the  priest  titled, 
"Greet  One  Another  with  a  Holy  Kiss." 
Howard  S.  Bauman 
Elmira,  Ont. 

I was  present  at  the  spring  session 
described  in  Illinois  Conference 
Wrestles  with  Future  of  Church- 
es Accepting  Homosexual  Members 

(April  18).  For  me  the  delegate  action 
is  a  true  demonstration  of  love  for  per- 
sons who  are  involved  in  a  homosexual 
lifestyle. 

Love  was  demonstrated  through  the 
Illinois  Mennonite  Conference  (IMC) 
delegates  affirming  biblical  principles 
of  accountability.  It  was  demonstrated 
in  the  gathering  of  many  delegates  for 
prayer  and  fasting  during  the  confer- 
ence. And  it  was  demonstrated  in  the 


caring  attitude  during  discussion  and 
fellowship. 

The  IMC  delegate  action  upheld  the 
Purdue  87  statement  on  sexuality.  At 
the  same  time  IMC  delegates  recog- 
nized that  there  are  many  sins  in  the 
body  of  Christ.  Opposition  to  the  IMC 
resolutions  seems  to  point  fingers  at 
the  sins  of  others  to  justify  sexual  im- 
morality. 

We,  the  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  need  to  be  willing  to  submit  to 
accountability.  The  church  is  not  doing 
individuals  a  favor  by  encouraging  im- 
moral behavior,  which  it  does  if  it  ac- 
cepts covenantal  relationships  by  homo- 
sexual persons. 

There  is  a  clear  biblical  call  for  love. 
But  this  calling  will  sometimes  be  ex- 
perienced as  "tough  love."  The  results 
of  our  love  for  others  has  eternal  signi- 
ficance for  all  concerned. 

I  affirm  IMC  delegates  for  their  cour- 
age to  uphold  eternal,  biblical  princi- 
ples that  are  a  true  demonstration  of 
love  for  all.  I  invite  others  to  join  with 
IMC  in  this  witness  of  love  to  the 
world. 

Floyd  Litwiller 

Hopedale,  III. 

In  his  letter  to  "Readers  Say"  (April 
11),  Robert  Hartzler  says  that  Men- 
nonites  are  preoccupied  with  "sex- 
ual issues."  He  classifies  abortion  as 
one  of  these. 

Abortion  is  not  a  sexual  issue.  Abor- 
tion is  murder.  Mother  Teresa  correct- 
ly tells  us  that  legalized  abortion  is  the 
greatest  threat  to  peace  in  the  world 
today.  The  draft  version  of  the  new 
"Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite 
Perspective"  wisely  condemns  abortion 
in  the  peace  and  justice  section  and  not 
in  the  section  dealing  with  marriage 
and  sexuality. 

Jerry  C.  Stanaway 
Lombard,  III. 

After  reading  Resurrection 
Truth  According  to  Matthew 
and  So  That  We  Too  Can  Be 
People  of  Burning  Hearts  (April  25), 
I  realized — with  a  shudder — how  far 
apart  some  of  us  have  come  from  faith 
to  practice.  I  echo  Elmer  Beachy  in  his 
letter,  when  he  asks:  "Did  Jesus  die  in 
vain?  Is  he  unable  to  save  people  from 
their  sins?"  Sins  like  adultery,  alcohol- 
ism, and  homosexuality? 

I  was  orphaned  at  an  early  age  and 
placed  in  the  Mennonite  Children's 
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Home  in  Kansas  City.  We  who  are 
from  dysfunctional  homes  and  from 
other  cultures  become  disturbed  when 
the  gospel  is  watered  down  to  accom- 
modate homosexuality,  alcoholism,  or 
adultery.  We  know  what  we  came  from 
and  are  horrified  when  the  sins  we 
have  left  behind  are  seen  in  those  who 
sit  at  our  table. 

When  pastors,  missionaries,  and 
teachers  preach  the  gospel,  they  make 
people  hungry  to  be  one  of  us.  But  it  is 
only  the  new  birth  that  delivers  from 
sin  that  qualifies  people  to  do  so.  There 
is  only  one  door. 

Norman  H.  Teague 

Chesapeake,  Va. 

Thanks  for  the  article,  How  Busi- 
ness Supports  the  Mission  of 
the  Church  by  James  M.  Lapp 
(May  2).  Before  entering  the  ministry, 
I  was  in  business,  and  I  have  been  able 
to  put  many  of  the  principles  I  learned 
there  to  good  use  in  church  planting. 

Recently  our  youth  were  blessed 
when  a  local  bank  allowed  its  facility 
to  be  used  for  a  "free"  fundraiser  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon.  I  know  of  at  least 
one  local  Christian  business  that  do- 
nates usable  but  less-than-state-of-the- 
art  computers  to  local  ministries.  Our 
local  paper  carried  a  news  article  about 
a  banker  who  volunteered  his  time  to 
teach  former  prisoners,  many  who  had 
never  used  a  bank,  how  to  use  and 
benefit  from  the  banking  system. 

Lapp  reflects  on  the  "same  skills" 
that  make  for  success  in  business  and 
in  church.  While  there  are  similarities, 
there  are  also  enough  differences  to 
make  us  cautious. 

For  example,  business  pays  its  em- 
ployees and  can  make  demands  for 
performance  and  excellence.  Churches 
cannot  do  that  because  most  of  its  time 
resource  is  volunteered. 

Another  caution:  the  church  oper- 
ates on  the  principles  of  another  king- 
dom, one  that  is  not  of  this  world.  It 
uses  the  resources  of  the  earthly  king- 
dom, but  the  church  must  always  be 
mindful  that  its  operations  are  gov- 
erned by  a  higher  kingdom.  So 
churches  will  often  not  be  "profitable." 

Thank  God  for  businesses  that  have 
a  vision  for  the  real  kingdom  and  give 
of  their  resources  to  make  it  happen.  I 
agree  with  Lapp;  we  need  more  of 
them. 

Jim  Maust 
Collegeville,  Pa. 


James  M.  Lapp's  article,  How  Busi- 
ness Supports  the  Mission  of 
the  Church  (May  2),  is  a  master- 
piece. I  affirm  Lapp  for  writing  it  and 
you  as  editor  for  selecting  it  as  the  lead 
article. 

Traditionally  our  ministers  have 
preached  about  the  importance  of  us- 
ing our  two  "birth  gifts":  time  and  abil- 
ity. Too  often  they  leave  out  our  third 
birth  gift:  money.  The  fact  is  that  time 
and  ability  are  useless  without  the 
involvement  of  that  third.  Nothing 
happens  in  our  lives  or  in  the  church 
without  exercising  these  three  in 
harmony  with  each  other. 

It  was  theologian  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick  (my  Sunday  school  teacher  in 
1956-57)  who  introduced  me  to  the 
importance  of  money  in  the  ministry  of 
the  church.  He  spent  three  weeks  on 
the  importance  of  money  combined 
with  time  and  talents.  Fosdick  used 
this  definition  of  money  to  emphasize 
his  point: 

"Money  is  a  miraculous  thing.  It  is 
your  personal  energy  reduced  to  porta- 
ble form  and  endowed  with  power  you 
do  not  possess.  It  can  go  where  you 
cannot  go;  speak  languages  you  cannot 
speak;  lift  burdens  you  cannot  touch 
with  your  fingers;  save  lives  with 
which  you  cannot  deal  directly." 

I  have  never  been  the  same  since  Fos- 
dick wrote  that  definition  on  the  black- 
board. It  was  a  new  beginning  for  me. 

Daniel  Kauffman 

Goshen,  Ind. 

Even  as  there  are  many  voices  in 
the  contemporary  church,  there 
are  many  voices  in  the  Bible. 
There  are  even  many  stories  and 
models  of  repentance,  forgiveness,  and 
redemption. 

With  so  many  wise  and  interesting 
voices  from  which  to  learn,  why  are  our 
ministers,  bishops,  and  theologians 

Pontius' Puddle 


drawn  to  the  harshest  words  of  Scrip- 
ture? My  102-year-old  grandmother 
insists  that  because  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  don't  believe  in  war,  we  must 
nevertheless  find  some  way  to  shed 
blood  through  our  religion. 

The  renewed  call  to  accountability, 
authority,  and  discipline  in  the  Menno- 
nite  Church  chills  even  my  Anabaptist 
heart  and  mind.  I  am  concluding  that 
the  earnest  language  of  accountability 
and  discipline  is  really  clever  theologi- 
cal shorthand  for  power  and  punish- 
ment. 

This  Lenten  season  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  Father  Raymond 
Brown,  whom  some  call  the  premier 
New  Testament  school  in  North  Ameri- 
ca. He  astonished  me  with  words  that 
fell  like  reckless,  irresponsible  grace  on 
my  well-trained  Anabaptist  ears. 

Professor  Brown  suggested  that  Je- 
sus teaches  us  through  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son  that  there  can  be  for- 
giveness without  repentance.  Forgive- 
ness without  repentance?  Imagine  that. 

In  the  Gospel  story,  when  the  father 
saw  his  wayward  son  from  a  great  dis- 
tance, for  all  he  knew  the  young  man 
was  returning  home  for  a  loan.  Or  for  a 
larger  cut  of  the  family  inheritance. 
But  the  father  didn't  weigh  the  prodi- 
gal's intentions.  Instead  the  old  man 
ran  out  to  greet  him  and  fell  on  his 
neck  with  kisses. 

Brown  was  careful  to  state  that  this 
is  just  one  narrative.  There  are  also 
hard  words  in  the  Bible.  Yet  shouldn't 
we,  as  members  of  the  peace  church 
tradition,  be  most  attracted  to  stories 
of  tender  mercies  and  extravagant 
love? 

The  stern  language  of  church  disci- 
pline rarely  saves  anyone.  Ah,  but  the 
elegance  of  holy  kisses  has  called  many 
sinners  home.  This  I  know. 

Scott  Holland 

McKeesport,  Pa. 
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Connecting  through  brokenness: 

1  am  a  man  who  has  known 


When  I  heard  the  desperate 
cry  of  Jesus,  'My  God,  my  God, 
why  have  you  forsaken  me?'  I 
knew  what  he  was  praying. 

by  Rich  Foss 


When  I  responded  to  an  altar  call  at  age 
nine  at  a  Pentecostal  Bible  camp,  no 
one  said  to  me,  "Richard,  your  body 
will  be  broken  when  you  are  a  teenager .  You 
will  spend  your  life  physically  disabled." 

At  20,  I  dragged  my  rheumatoid  arthritic 
body  out  of  my  dorm  room  into  my  faded  blue 
1961  Ford  and  down  to  the  local  Pentecostal 
church.  When  it  was  communion  time,  I  thought 
dismally,  "My  body  is  broken,  but  I  don't  even 
have  the  consolation  of  being  able  to  say,  'My 
body  broken  for  you.' " 

Sitting  in  a  crowded  pew,  I  was  broken,  throb- 
bing with  pain,  and  alone. 

When  I  became  disabled,  my  dear  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  Pentecostal  church  did  what 
they  do  best.  They  laid  hands  on  me  and  prayed. 
And  when  nothing  happened  they  prayed  again. 
And  again.  I  limped  back  to  the  pew  and  my 
people  of  God,  burning  with  shame  and  silence. 


Sarah 

You  are  my  dream  girl, 

a  charismatic  woman  who  wants  me. 

Even  after  twenty  years, 

your  blue-green  eyes  light  up  when  you  talk  to  me. 

Your  smile  flashes  into  my  eyes 

and  kindles  the  firewood, 

flames  that  chase  away  the  darkness, 

affection  that  warms  us. 

We  cry  together. 

We  sleep  together. 

What  a  dream. 

— Rich  Foss 


I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  My  people  did  not 
know  what  to  do. 

Brokenness  divides,  isolates,  and  separates. 
The  most  eloquent  cry  of  desolation  I  have  ever 
heard  is  preserved  in  Aramaic,  "Eli,  Eli,  lama 
sabachthani?"  Translated:  "My  God,  my  God, 
why  have  you  forsaken  me?" 

Jesus'  cry  on  the  cross,  giving  voice  to  his  des- 
olation, becomes  an  act  of  connection  in  the 
midst  of  brokenness.  At  some  point  in  college,  I 
claimed  those  words  as  my  own.  Yes,  Jesus 
knew  theology,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  intense 
pain  nothing  made  sense,  and  he  cried  out. 
When  I  heard  that  cry,  I  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

One  night  in  the  fall  of  my  junior  year  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  I  faced  hospital- 
ization for  total  hip  replacement  surgery  the 
next  day.  I  was  part  of  a  group  of  students 
meeting  weekly  to  discuss  forming  a  Christian 
community.  On  this  night  I  sat  in  bleak  silence 
consumed  by  the  impending  surgery.  Aimlessly 
I  flipped  through  my  New  English  Bible.  My 
eyes  fell  on  the  words: 
I  am  a  man  who  has  known  affliction, 
I  have  felt  the  rod  of  his  wrath, 
It  was  I  whom  he  led  away  and  left  to  walk  in 
darkness,  where  no  light  is. 

He  has  wasted  away  my  flesh  and  my  skin 
and  broken  all  my  bones.  .  .  . 

I  read  on  in  amazement.  Here  was  a  man 
who  said  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  God.  I  inter- 
rupted the  meeting,  and  in  a  broken  voice  I 
began  to  read,  "I  am  a  man  who  has  known 
affliction.  .  .  ." 

For  the  first  time  in  the  nearly  three  and  a 
half  years  of  being  disabled,  I  was  able  to  speak 
my  desolation.  For  the  first  time  I  cried,  and 
my  friends  cried  with  me. 

Sticking  together  in  brokenness.  Bodies 
break.  Brothers  and  sisters  let  us  down. 
At  the  moment  of  shattering  we  are  as 
powerless  as  the  disciples  following  Jesus' 
arrest.  They  responded  with  denial,  scattering, 
and  helpless  silence. 

But  after  Jesus'  body  was  buried,  completing 
the  crushing  of  their  lives,  the  disciples  had  a 
choice.  They  chose  to  stick  together.  They  could 
have  instantly  scattered.  They  could  have  run 
for  their  lives.  But  they  chose  to  huddle  togeth- 
er behind  locked  doors. 

Twenty  centuries  later  it's  easy  to  smile  at 
the  unbelieving  disciples.  I  admit  to  doing  my 
share  of  chuckling  about  Jesus  eating  fish, 
displaying  scars,  talking  and  talking  to  per- 
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ffliction' 


suade  the  disciples  that  he  was  back. 

But  lately  I  have  been  admiring  those  same 
disciples  who  chose  to  stick  together  when  the 
very  person  who  had  brought  them  together 
was  destroyed  before  their  eyes.  That's  an  im- 
portant stage  in  connecting  through  broken- 
ness:  sticking  together  when  the  reason  for 
being  together  seems  lost. 

I  was  going  to  grow  up  and  be  a  wild,  faith- 
filled,  joyful  Pentecostal  preacher.  At  16,  I  was 
struck  down  with  rheumatoid  arthritis.  It  hurt 
to  move.  No  amount  of  faith  healed  me.  I  felt  so 
lost  in  my  Pentecostal  church.  Sad.  Alone. 

But  I  made  a  choice.  When  I  went  to  college 
in  the  fall  of  1969,  I  immediately  looked  for 
some  disciples  to  stick  together  with.  I  found 
Inter- Varsity  Christian  Fellowship.  There  I  met 
Ed  Johnson,  a  Mennonite — a  group  I  had  never 
heard  of  before.  Now  some  25  years  later  I  am 
still  sticking  with  the  Mennonites. 

New  connection  through  brokenness. 
Then  comes  the  time  of  new  connection 
following  brokenness.  A  connection  that 
incorporates  scars.  When  Jesus  came  back  to 
the  disciples  with  a  new  body,  he  still  carried 
the  scars.  But  even  with  the  scars,  an  amazing 
depth  of  connection  survived. 

The  two  disciples,  after  their  encounter  with 
Jesus  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  said,  "Did  not 
our  hearts  burn  within  us?" 

I  will  always  carry  the  scars  of  becoming 
disabled  at  age  16,  and  yet  the  Lord  has  made 
it  possible  for  me  to  connect  in  incredible  ways. 
I  left  the  Pentecostal  church  because  I  did  not 
know  how  to  be  disabled  and  fit  in.  I  went 
looking  for  new  connections. 

There  was  a  period  in  my  life  when  I  did  not 
know  if  I  would  ever  be  able  to  marry  because 
of  my  disability.  But  in  1973  I  met  a  woman 
who  began  to  love  me,  scars  and  all.  In  1977  the 
first  of  our  three  children  was  born. 

It  was  also  in  1977  that  my  wife  and  I  moved 
to  Tiskilwa,  111.,  to  become  part  of  Plow  Creek 
Fellowship.  While  full  of  frailties  like  my  Pen- 
tecostal church  and  other  Mennonite  churches, 
Plow  Creek  has  become  my  home  and  my 
people.  It  is  here  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has 
been  poured  out  on  me  to  heal  my  broken  spirit. 
It  is  here  that  I  moved  from  raging  at  God  for 
the  destruction  of  my  body  to  knowing  God's 
deep  love  for  me  and  my  body.  It  is  here  that  I 
experienced  God's  deep  love  through  brothers 
and  sisters  who  accept  me  and  my  broken  body. 

I  know  what  the  psalmist  was  talking  about 
when  he  said,  "When  the  Lord  restored  the 


Plow  Creek 

You  are  my  dream  community, 
twenty-two  years  old, 

my  people  and  place  for  the  last  seventeen  years. 

You  were  the  people  who  took  me  in  from  exile. 

You  gave  me  a  place  on  a  farm,  when  I, 

the  boy  who  worked  a  farm  starting  at  age  nine, 

no  longer  had  the  body  of  a  farmer. 

You  were  the  people  who  listened. 

You  made  it  possible  for  me  to  pronounce  the  litany 
of  my  losses 
loss  of  my  body  that  moved  as  I  willed, 
loss  of  my  body  that  was  not  stared  at, 
loss  of  my  God  who  heals  all  who  have  faith, 
loss  of  my  dream  of  being  a  Pentecostal  preacher, 
loss  of  knowing  that  I  could  work  to  support  a 
family, 

and  loss  of  my  people  whom  I  was  born  into. 
I  chanted  my  litany 
and  you  cried  with  me. 

And  I  cried  like  a  long,  clean  rain. 

I  found  a  place  where  God  and  I  wrestled 

and  he  took  me. 

I  found  a  people 

to  sit  with  me  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  God. 
You  are  my  dream  community. 
What  a  dream. 

— Rich  Foss 


fortune  of  Zion,  we  were  like  those  in  a  dream." 

Today,  out  of  my  brokenness,  I  have  learned 
to  write  poetry.  It  helps  me  to  frame  not  only 
the  moments  of  desolation  in  my  life  but  also 
the  amazing  motion  of  the  Lord. 

Connecting  through  brokenness  is  a  way  of 
life  with  me.  I  suspect  I  will  always  have  those 
moments  of  brokenness  where  the  cry  of  deso- 
lation is  the  best  recourse.  I  suspect  from  time 
to  time  I  will  need  a  group  to  huddle  with 
during  shattering  experiences. 

And  I  know  that,  even  with  scars,  deep  con- 
nection is  possible.  Then  we  become  like  the 
two  disciples  who  looked  at  each  other  and  said, 
"Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us?" 

Rich  Foss  is  a  pastoral  elder  of  Plow  Creek 
Fellowship,  Tiskilwa,  III,  and  recently  pub- 
lished his  first  novel,  Jonas  and  Sally  (Good 
Books,  1994).  This  article  is  adapted  from  a 
presentation  at  a  Shalom  Mission  Communities 
retreat  held  Oct.  2,  1994,  at  Plow  Creek. 
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ITEMS  &  COMMENTS 


MCC  withdraws  support 
of  women's  conference 

At  a  special  May  1  meeting,  the 
board  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
B.C.  agreed  that  it  could  no  longer  en- 
dorse the  May  26-28  inter-Mennonite 
women's  conference  called  "Unity  and 
Uniqueness  in  Christ,"  which  is  being 
held  in  Abbotsford,  B.C. 

Although  the  agency  initially  sup- 
ported the  conference,  MCC  B.C.  execu- 
tive director  Ed  Janzen  says  the  implic- 
it threat  from  some  local  church  lead- 
ers that  support  for  MCC  would  suffer 
if  sponsorship  continued  "forced  the 
agency  to  respond." 

The  final  blow  to  MCC's  support  of 
the  conference,  however,  was  when  a 
liturgy  by  one  of  the  conference  speak- 
ers came  to  the  board's  attention.  The 
liturgy,  by  Elizabeth  Tapia  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, includes  a  "ritual  of  cleansing 
smoke,"  incense,  the  ringing  of  bells  or  a 
gong,  and  references  to  Mother  Earth. 

Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada 
and  Mennonite  Brethren  pastors  con- 
tacted MCC,  concerned  about  the  litur- 


gy's "New  Age"  tones.  Some  said  it  in- 
voked comparisons  to  the  1993  "Re- 
imagining"  conference  in  Minneapolis. 

For  Vange  Thiessen,  chair  of  the 
MCC  B.C.  Women's  Concerns  Commit- 
tee, the  controversy  is  based  on  misun- 
derstanding. "The  liturgy  was  not  going 
to  be  used  at  our  conference,"  she  says. 
She  notes  that  many  Christian  tradi- 
tions use  bells  and  incense,  and  objects 
to  the  way  the  liturgy  was  judged 
"without  thinking  about  the  cultural 
context  in  which  it  was  written." 

The  planning  committee  intends  to 
go  on  with  the  conference. — Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Canada 

Out  of  bounds 

A  bakery  owner  whose  advertisement 
in  the  Yellow  Pages  for  years  read, 
"Closed  Sunday:  God's  service  is  better 
than  ours,"  was  told  by  Bell  Atlantic 
that  the  slogan  is  inappropriate  outside 
the  religious  category.  The  bakery  own- 
er, Juanita  Colaianne,  a  Lutheran  in 
Latrobe,  Pa.,  canceled  her  ad. — Nation- 
al &  International  Religion  Report 


Janzen  awarded  fellowship  from 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

Poet  Jean  Janzen  has  received  a 
$20,000  (U.S.)  Creative  Writing  Fellow- 
ship in  Poetry  from  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  one  of  37  national 
literature  grants  awarded  this  year. 
Janzen  says  she  plans  to  use  the  grant 
to  travel  and  live  in  the  Netherlands.  "I 
have  an  interest  in  Dutch  Mennonite 
history  and  I  want  to  research  that  a  bit, 
but  mostly  I  want  to  be  free  to  write. 

"I  received  this  award  with  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude,  with  hope  for  the 
good  that  arts  can  do  in  our  society," 
Janzen  continues.  "As  a  Christian  I  be- 
lieve poetry  is  a  powerful  avenue  to 
bring  about  change.  .  .  .  Poetry  helps  to 
awaken  ourselves  and  others.  I  want  to 
be  a  part  of  this  awakening." 

Janzen  is  adjunct  faculty  in  poetry 
writing  at  Fresno  Pacific  College  and 
also  teaches  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Uni- 
versity. In  June,  a  new  collection  of  her 
poetry,  Snake  in  the  Parsonage,  is  sched- 
uled for  publication  by  Good  Books. 
— Joy  Hofer,  Fresno  Pacific  College 


No  other  foundation  can  anyone  lay  than  is  laid:  Jesus  Christ 


(continued       and  disrespect  of  the  powers-that-be,  both  re- 
from  page  3)     ligious  and  political,  the  story  of  Jesus  warns 
people  to  beware  of  those  powers.  Those  people 
who  put  Jesus  to  death  claimed  to  be  serving 
the  good  of  the  most  people,  but  the  story  re- 
veals that  they  were  actually  acting  in  opposi- 
tion to  human  good. 

The  story  also  witnesses  to  continuing  ele- 
ments of  faithfulness  even  amidst  the  fear- 
fulness  and  betrayal  among  even  Jesus'  closest 
followers.  A  few  women,  including  Jesus' 
mother  and  his  friend  Mary  Magdalene, 
stayed  while  the  others  scattered.  They  loyally 
remained  nearby,  even  at  great  risk. 

By  doing  so,  they  remained  receptive  to 
what  happens  a  few  days  later.  The 
flickering  light  of  love — a  continued 
affirmation  of  life  in  the  face  of  such  a  shatter- 
ing death — flamed  back  up  when  they  dis- 
covered Jesus  was  alive. 

In  telling  how  Jesus  faced  death,  the  story 
underscores  the  quality  of  the  life  Jesus 
lived — right  to  the  end.  He  faced  death  coura- 
geously, without  compromising  his  way  of  life. 
Jesus  died  for  the  sake  of  living  truthfully. 


And  God  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead,  show- 
ing once  and  for  all  that  God's  love  is  supreme. 
The  resurrection  of  Jesus  tells  us  that  God 
endorses  this  life.  The  powers  of  violence  and 
death  cannot  conquer  such  life. 

Jesus'  living  on  witnesses  to  the  power  of 
love  being  genuine  power,  the  only  power  that 
evil  can't  touch.  Jesus'  resurrection  gives  hope 
that  the  corruption  inevitable  with  brute  pow- 
er is  not  inevitable.  Jesus'  life  continues,  a  life 
lived  fully  in  trust  in  God. 

The  basic  Mennonite  belief  about  Jesus  is 
that  in  him  we  see  God.  In  Jesus'  birth,  we  see 
God  entering  the  world  on  behalf  of  hurting 
humanity.  In  Jesus'  life,  we  see  God's  chosen 
one  revealing  human  life  as  it  is  meant  to  be 
lived.  In  Jesus'  death,  we  see  God's  faithful- 
ness standing  the  ultimate  test,  the  crucifixion 
by  "rulers  of  this  age"  (1  Cor.  2:8). 

And  in  Jesus'  resurrection,  we  see  God's  vin- 
dication of  Jesus'  life.  We  learn  just  how  faith- 
ful God  is  to  the  promise  of  life  everlasting  for 
those  who  trust  in  God's  mercy. 

Ted  Grimsrud  is  pastor  of  Salem  Mennonite 
Church  in  Freeman,  S.D. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Mennonite  Brethren  in  Zaire 
fight  Ebola  virus,  request  prayer 


Kikwit,  Zaire  (MCC-MBM/ S) — A 
contagious  disease,  with  symptoms 
that  include  high  fever  and  severe 
bleeding,  has  killed  from  70  to  200  peo- 
ple in  Kikwit,  a  city  of  about  600,000, 
since  March  1.  Zairian  soldiers  have 
blocked  the  roads  around  Kikwit  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has 
six  workers  in  Zaire,  none  based  in 
Kikwit.  But  the  city  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  70,000-member  Zairian 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church:  the 
largest  of  17  national  MB  conferences 
around  the  world. 

Nine  or  10  MB  churches,  consisting 
of  several  hundred  believers,  are  locat- 
ed in  the  city.  Mennonite  Brethren  in 
Kikwit  also  operate  a  clinic  and  a  Bible 
school  with  about  50  students. 

In  April,  before  the  news  of  a  killer 
virus  attracted  international  attention, 
Zairian  MB  physician  Bertin  Bewa  of 
Kikwit  noticed  a  chilling  phenomenon: 
25  deaths  in  one  maternity  ward  over  a 
period  of  two  months.  Further  investi- 
gation revealed  that  seven  Kikwit  City 
Hospital  personnel  had  died,  and  a  lab 
technician  was  sick. 


Bewa  immediately  suspected  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  virus  in  and 
around  the  hospital.  When  two  more 
medical  workers  died  after  participat- 
ing in  an  operation  on  an  infected  pa- 
tient, Bewa  even  named  the  most  likely 
culprit:  the  deadly  Ebola  virus,  origi- 
nally discovered  in  Zaire  in  1976. 

The  virus  kills  80  to  90  percent  of  its 
victims;  there  is  no  known  treatment.  A 
paratyphoid  infection — which  is  treat- 
able with  antibiotics — is  also  afflicting 
citizens  of  Kikwit. 

Bewa  contacted  the  Zairian  govern- 
ment, which  imposed  a  quarantine  and 
notified  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. Soon,  Kikwit  became  the  focus  of 
worldwide  interest  and  concern.  Scien- 
tists confirmed  Bewa's  tentative  diag- 
nosis; Bewa  has  since  been  appointed 
to  a  special  task  force  involved  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  virus  spreads  through  contact 
with  bodily  fluids  and  has  primarily 
struck  patients  and  medical  workers  in 
Kikwit  Hospital,  where  lack  of  preven- 
tive equipment  has  fostered  unsanitary 
conditions. 

One  active  church  leader,  Brother 
Adingite,  died  of  the  virus  on  May  14. 


For  four  years  he  has  server]  as  director 
of  nursing  at  the  Kikwit  City  I  lospital. 

Zairian  Mennonite  Brethren  have  re- 
quested prayer: 

•  That  God  will  stop  the  spread  of 
sickness  and  death. 

•  For  all  families  affected  by  the  epi- 
demics. Pray  that  Christians  will 
demonstrate  much  grace  and  love  in 
ministering  to  the  suffering. 

•  For  pastors  who  visit  the  sick  and 
expose  themselves  to  infection. 

•  For  the  Bible  students,  most  of 
whom  come  from  other  regions. 

•  For  the  family  of  Zaire  MB  chair- 
person, Masolo  Mununga,  who  lives  in 
Kikwit.  Mununga  was  in  Japan  attend- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  International 
Committee  of  Mennonite  Brethren 
when  the  quarantine  was  declared. 

•  For  the  three  older  sons  of  Pascal 
and  Therese  Kulungu.  While  the  parents 
are  studying  at  Fresno  Pacific  College, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  the  boys,  ages  14,  12,  and 
8,  are  staying  with  relatives  in  Kikwit. 


Mary  Elizabeth  Skinner  of  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  a  member  of  the  first 
graduate  class  ofEMU's  M.A.  in 
Counseling  program,  anticipates 
receiving  her  diploma  with  the  aid  of 
her  "working  dog," Lord  Baxter. 


First  EMU  grads  celebrate 

Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU)— Eastern 
Mennonite  University's  77th  com- 
mencement April  30  marked  at  least 
two  milestones. 

The  232  members  of  the  1995  gradu- 
ating class  were  the  first  to  receive 
diplomas  since  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege and  Seminary  became  Eastern 
Mennonite  University  in  August  1994. 

In  addition,  the  graduates  included 
the  first  group  of  10  persons  to  receive 
master's  degrees  from  EMU's  first 
graduate  program  that  is  not  semi- 
nary-related: the  M.A.  in  counseling. 

Ceremonies  were  moved  from  the 
front  lawn  of  campus  into  the  1,200- 
seat  Lehman  Auditorium  because  of 
rain.  Overview  audiences  watched  on 
closed-circuit  television. 

In  his  address,  commencement 
speaker  Donald  B.  Kraybill  of  Eliza- 
bethtown  (Pa.)  College  focused  on  the 
global  web  of  connections  that  is  revo- 
lutionizing the  nature  and  structure  of 
the  world — from  the  information 
superhighway  to  the  blending  of  many 
cultures. 

"As  a  Christian  university,  EMU  of- 
fers both  a  center  and  a  web  of  good 


at  77th  commencement 

connections,"  Kraybill  said.  He  reflect- 
ed on  the  many  on-  and  off-campus  con- 
nections that  students  make,  then 
urged  the  graduates  to  sustain  them. 

"You  have  connections,  now  make 
them  for  others,  for  to  serve  others  is  to 
enable  them  to  make  connections,"  the 
speaker  said.  "As  you  make  your  way 
from  here  into  a  fragmented  world, 
may  you  love  justice,  walk  humbly,  and 
stay  well  connected  with  God  Almighty. 
For  in  serving  God  you  will  enjoy  the 
delights  of  a  meaningful  life,  the  joy  of 
enduring  friendship,  and  the  inner 
peace  that  flows  like  a  mighty  river  in  a 
dry  and  dusty  land." 

Kraybill,  who  chairs  the  EMU  board 
of  trustees,  chairs  the  department  of 
sociology  and  social  work  at  Elizabeth- 
town  College.  Kraybill's  daughter,  Joy, 
was  among  the  EMU  graduates. 

Senior  class  business  manager  Joel 
E.  Kauffman  presented  the  class  gift  of 
$1,800  to  the  Edmund  Bannerman  En- 
dowed Scholarship  Fund.  Bannerman, 
from  Accra,  Ghana,  drowned  June  20, 
1994,  in  Rockingham  County.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  1995  graduating  class. 
— Jim  Bishop 
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Hope  rises  from  the  rubble 
of  India's  deadliest  earthquake 


Maharastra  state,  India  (MCC) — The 
events  of  Sept.  30,  1993,  are  etched  in 
Chandrakant's  mind.  On  that  day  an 
earthquake  measuring  6.4  on  the  Rich- 
ter  scale  rocked  the  Latur  and  Omana- 
bad  districts  of  Maharastra  state. 

Chandrakant  woke  to  find  the  roof 
had  fallen  in.  He  eventually  managed 
to  free  himself,  his  wife,  oldest  son,  and 
daughter.  Vijay,  his  youngest  son,  had 
spent  the  night  with  relatives.  When 
Chandrakant  went  to  where  their 
house  had  been,  he  found  only  a  pile  of 
rubble.  After  frantically  digging,  he 
discovered  Vijay  trapped  under  stones 
from  the  fallen  wall.  Vijay  soon  recov- 
ered; however,  his  cousin  died,  as  did 
five  other  members  of  the  household. 

More  than  a  year  after  the  earth- 
quake some  fearful  families  in  Mahar- 
astra state  still  sleep  outside.  Many 
people  suffer  from  post-traumatic 
stress  symptoms,  such  as  fear  of 
impending  disaster,  insomnia,  and  anx- 
iety attacks.  The  scale  of  the  tragedy 
was  massive — 81  villages  were  totally 


Chandrakant  shows  where  his  son 
Vijay  was  sleeping  when  the  earth- 
quake struck.  Vijay  had  slept  next  to  a 
wall  with  a  blanket  over  his  head. 
When  the  house  tumbled  down,  the 
mud  wall  collapsed  and  the  blanket 
saved  him  from  suffocating.  Many  oth- 
ers were  not  so  fortunate;  more  than 
1 7,000  people  died  in  the  1993  quake. 


Children's  offerings  fund  Children's  House  in  Ireland 


Dublin,  Ireland  (MBM) — Chil- 
dren's House  in  Ballymun,  Dublin, 
opened  its  doors  April  24,  following 
two  years  of  work  by  Linda  Liechty, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker 
in  Dublin. 

Liechty  has  been  working  to  open  a 
school  for  disadvantaged  children  liv- 
ing in  a  government  housing  project. 
Children's  House  includes  space  for 
Liechty's  dream  of  a  Montessori 
school,  as  well  as  nursery  facilities, 
which  just  opened. 

North  American  Mennonite  chil- 
dren contributed  more  than  $12,700 
(U.S.)  through  the  "Lend  a  Hand  to 
Linda"  vacation  Bible  school  offerings 
last  summer. 

Children's  House  occupies  space  in 


a  basement,  and  has  had  a  major 
flooding  problem  during  every  hard 
rain. 

"We  had  hoped  to  open  in  January," 
Liechty  says,  "but  all  we  had  then 
was  a  swimming  pool."  The  unfortu- 
nate death  of  a  young  boy  with  no  safe 
nursery  to  play  in  spurred  the  govern- 
ment housing  department  to  fix  the 
drainage  problem. 

Once  the  water  was  cleaned  up, 
renovation  began. 

"Even  though  we  really  aren't 
ready  for  children,  we  have  to  take 
some  in  now.  We'll  do  the  best  we  can, 
and  we  hope  things  will  improve  week 
by  week,"  Liechty  reports.  She  hopes 
that  her  full-time  Montessori  class 
will  begin  in  September. 


destroyed  and  more  than  17,000  people 
died,  more  than  half  under  age  14.  The 
earthquake  created  more  than  1,400  or- 
phans, 400  widows,  and  900  widowers. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  joined  other  voluntary  agencies 
in  providing  immediate  relief.  Through 
its  partner  agency  CASA,  MCC  started 
a  feeding  program  for  about  14,000  peo- 
ple. Cooked  food  was  provided  for  eight 
days  followed  by  dry  rations  for  three 
months.  Temporary  housing  was  pro- 
vided for  those  whose  homes  were  de- 
stroyed. MCC  provided  $93,500  (U.S.) 
to  assist  the  earthquake  survivors. 

The  Indian  government  responded 
quickly,  sending  in  the  army  to  rescue 
survivors  and  dispose  of  bodies.  People 
in  the  region  also  helped  one  another. 
One  85-year-old  woman,  for  example, 
who  had  fractured  her  spine  and  lost 
her  entire  family  in  the  quake  was 
taken  in  by  her  granddaughter-in-law's 
parents  in  another  village. 

Now,  in  a  government-organized 
rehabilitation  effort,  nearly  40,000 
homes  are  being  built.  New  villages  dot 
the  rolling  countryside.  Both  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  local  people  eventual- 
ly saw  they  had  an  opportunity  to  im- 
prove water  and  electricity  supplies, 
roads,  schools,  and  community  centers 
as  they  reconstructed  their  villages. 

CASA  is  rebuilding  five  villages; 
MCC,  through  the  Canadian  Food- 
grains  Bank,  supplied  500  metric  tons 
of  wheat  for  food-for-work  programs. 
Local  people  have  helped  plan  the  lay- 
out of  the  villages,  deciding  whether 


their  homes  should  be  arranged  in  clus- 
ters or  in  straight  lines.  The  villagers' 
first  concern,  however,  was  for  safe 
housing.  CASA  staff  explained  steps 
taken  to  make  the  new  houses 
stronger,  including  deeper  foundations, 
corner  iron  rod  reinforcing,  and  poured 
concrete  roofs. 

The  type  of  housing  construction 
contributed  to  the  high  death  rate  in 
the  1993  quake.  More  than  90  percent 
of  the  houses  had  stone  walls  with  only 
mud  for  mortar;  most  had  timber  roofs 
with  about  two  feet  of  mud  on  top  for 
coolness.  These  homes  easily  collapsed, 
burying  the  sleeping  inhabitants. 

CASA  has  also  implemented  commu- 
nity development  programs  in  each  of 
the  five  villages.  Women's  groups  and 
youth  groups  are  working  to  continue 
improving  their  communities,  includ- 
ing income-generating  projects  such  as 
providing  a  goat  to  the  poorest  families. 
Day  care  centers  are  operating  in  each 
village. 

Caste,  class,  and  religion  divided 
people  before  the  earthquake,  causing 
people  to  distrust  one  another.  Howev- 
er, just  as  the  quake  leveled  buildings, 
it  also  had  a  leveling  effect  on  social 
structures. 

The  leader  of  a  women's  group  said, 
"Before  we  didn't  talk  to  each  other. 
Now  we  can  talk  openly."  A  youth 
group  leader  reported  youth  are  hope- 
ful— not  just  because  of  the  new  houses 
but  also  because  of  the  improved  com- 
munication among  the  people. 
—Glen  Miller 
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Cheers  for  AMBS  staff.  Elkhart, 
Ind.  (AMBS)— Ross  Bender,  who 
served  as  dean  from  1964-1979,  and 
Gayle  Gerber  Koontz,  who  served  as 
dean  from  1990-1995,  were  both  hon- 
ored at  the  annual  recognition  event 
for  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  on  May  5.  Bender  was  hon- 
ored for  25  years  of  service,  and 
Koontz  for  her  service  both  as  dean 
and  as  acting  president;  she  will  re- 
turn to  her  teaching  assignment  at 
AMBS  this  summer. 

Erland  Waltner,  president  emeri- 
tus of  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 

said,  "One  of  Ross'  most  significant  ■  WR 
and  enduring  contributions  was  that 
the  two  seminaries  [Goshen  and  Men- 
nonite] came  together  on  one  campus  I 
10  years  earlier  than  had  been  expect- 
ed. 

"For  14  years  of  the  25  years  of 
Ross  Bender's  service  at  AMBS,  he 
and  I  were  partners  in  administration,"  Waltner  reminisced.  "When  two  ad- 
ministrators work  together  for  that  long,  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  God."  Waltner  concluded  that  along  with  many  other  significant 
contributions  Bender  is  "a  brother  in  faith,  hope,  and  love."— Mary  E.  Klassen 
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Orlando  it  is;  1997  convention  location  changed 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MCGB)— The  1997 
biennial  youth  and  adult  conventions 
will  be  held  in  the  Orange  County  Con- 
vention Center,  Orlando,  Fla.,  the  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Board  an- 
nounced this  month.  This  decision  was 
made  in  response  to  an  appeal  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries (MBCM)  to  reconsider  the  earlier 
plan  for  the  1997  conventions  to  take 
place  in  Columbus,  Ohio  (see  the  April 
11  Gospel  Herald). 

The  General  Board  struggled  with 
the  location  of  the  1997  convention  in 
its  November  1994  sessions.  Because  of 
image  and  lifestyle  concerns  associated 
with  Orlando,  and  the  availability  of 
few  volunteers  from  the  Southeast  Con- 
ference, the  board  preferred  Columbus 
as  a  convention  site.  The  board  also  ex- 
pressed a  preference  that  the  conven- 
tion be  held  near  a  large  population 
center  of  the  church. 

However,  in  light  of  the  appeal  of 
MBCM  and  some  conference  youth 
ministers,  the  General  Board  agreed  to 
reverse  its  decision  and  go  to  Orlando. 

"The  primary  reason  for  making  this 
change  is  the  ease  of  management  in 
Orlando,  especially  for  the  youth  con- 
vention, whose  attendance  continues  to 


grow,  says  Miriam  Book,  coordinator 
of  the  adult  convention.  The  youth 
registrants  have  already  topped  the  ex- 
pected 4,000  at  Wichita  '95;  even  more 
are  expected  in  1997. 

"The  different  needs  and  expecta- 
tions of  youth  and  adults  create  in- 
creasing complexities  in  planning 
churchwide  conventions,"  Book  ob- 
serves. 

"But  the  General  Board  also  appreci- 
ates the  hundreds  of  youth  who  report 
life-changing  experiences  at  these  con- 
ventions, and  believes  holding  the 
youth  and  adult  conventions  together  is 
a  blessing  to  the  church." 

In  deciding  to  go  to  Orlando,  the 
General  Board  took  note  of  the  success- 
ful conventions  other  denominations 
have  held  in  that  setting.  Encourage- 
ment will  be  given  to  congregations  to 
highlight  the  churchly  character  of  the 
event  rather  than  the  appeal  of  other 
attractions  in  Orlando. 

Issues  surrounding  the  1997  conven- 
tion site  decision  have  resulted  in  a 
process  of  thorough  review  about  con- 
vention planning  between  MBCM  and 
the  General  Board.  The  counsel  of  the 
church  is  invited  as  the  review  process 
moves  forward. 


South  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  Mennonite 

Church  nf:«  fl«  'l  a  now  computer.  Madly. 

How  high  would  pastor  Howard  Wagler 
jump  for  one?  I  low  about  125  feet  down"! 
This  spring  the  Interfaith  I  busing  of 

I  lutchinson  sponsored  a  bungie  jump  in 
which  $5  of  the  $25  fee  would  go  to  Interfaith 

Housing.  Wagler  agreed  to  take  the  jump  il 
sponsors  would  pledge  at  least  $500  lor  the 
church  computer.  When  a  pledge  sheet  was 
passed  around,  members  pledger]  $2,000. 

About  75  members  of  the  church  gath- 
ered to  watch  Wagler  jump  .  .  .  and  now  the 
church  will  be  getting  a  new  computer. 

After  he  jumped,  four  other  persons  from 
the  congregation  "took  the  plunge."  Wagler 
says  he  doesn't  mind  letting  the  church 
know  he  is  human  and  likes  to  have  fun. 

What  will  be  next?  At  Southwest  Confer- 
ence's monthly  pastor-peer  group  meeting 
one  person  suggested  that  conference 
minister  Richard  Headings  might  help  the 
conference  meet  its  deficit  with  a  bungie 
jump.  Another  thought  that  perhaps  Anne 
Stuckey  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries,  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing, and  executive  secretary  Everett  Thom- 
as, might  raise  money  for  MBCM  this 
way. — David  Mann 

A  Goshen  College  student  will  summer 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Wobegon  as  Rachel 
Lapp  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  takes  an  internship 
with  Garrison  Keillor  and  "A  Prairie  Home 
Companion."  As  a  production  intern,  Lapp, 
a  senior  majoring  in  communication,  will 
be  exposed  to  all  phases  of  the  making  of 
the  popular  show,  now  in  its  20th  year.  She 
got  her  first  taste  of  the  assignment  during 
a  May  6-7  visit  to  Fitzgerald  Theatre  in  St. 
Paul  and  the  nearby  offices  of  Minnesota 
Public  Radio. 

"It's  very  much  Garrison  Keillor's  proj- 
ect," she  says.  "Nothing  is  finalized  until  an 
hour  before  the  show,  if  then.  They  have  a 
photocopier  backstage  and  they're  always 
making  copies  of  a  song  or  something  at  the 
last  minute." 

Keillor  remembers  his  1985  visit  to  Go- 
shen College,  Lapp  reports.  He  recalled 
that  the  audience  sang  to  him,  choosing 
"Praise  God  from  Whom  All  Blessings 
Flow,"  or  "606." 

Given  the  aging  character  of  our  cul- 
ture, the  absence  of  books  on  aging  and 
spirituality  is  rather  amazing.  Teacher  and 
workshop  leader  Wiebe  sets  out  to  fill  this 
void  in  her  set  of  reflections  on  crossing  the 
border  from  middle  years  into  the  older 
years."  So  notes  the  May  1  Library  Journal 
regarding  Border  Crossing:  A  Spiritual 
Journey  by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe  (Herald 
Press,  1995). 

The  review  continues:  "Her  final  chapter 
includes  an  enlivening  creed  of  affirmation 
for  the  older  adult.  A  wonderful  book  that 
addresses  an  important  and  neglected 
audience;  highly  recommended." 
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A  telephone  call  in  the  night  brings  healing  to  young  man 


Nazareth,  Pa.  (EMM)— Many  people 
involved  in  starting  new  churches  say 
the  work  comes  with  surprises.  Rick 
Frantz,  a  church  planter  with  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions  in  Nazareth,  Pa., 
agrees. 

About  two  months  ago,  Frantz  was 
awakened  at  12:30  a.m.  by  a  phone  call. 

"Pastor  Rick,  Pastor  Rick,  come 
quick,"  the  woman  said.  "Jeff  is  demon 
possessed  and  they're  casting  out  de- 
mons right  now." 

The  woman,  a  member  of  Frantz's 
church,  Maranatha  Christian  Fellow- 
ship, in  Nazareth,  Pa.,  explained  that 
Jeff  (not  his  real  name),  a  21-year-old 
the  couple  had  been  ministering  to  for 
about  a  year,  was  at  their  home.  They 
wanted  their  pastor  to  witness  what 
was  happening. 

"Jeff  had  been  in  a  lot  of  bondage," 


Frantz  says.  "He  was  bound  by  drugs, 
alcohol,  cigarettes,  and  even  body 
piercing."  Jeff  had  not  only  pierced  his 
ears  but  also  his  nose,  tongue  and  other 
parts  of  his  body. 

As  Frantz  drove  to  the  home,  he  told 
God,  "I  don't  want  to  do  this." 

"But  I  knew  I  had  to,"  Frantz  says. 
He  began  praying  for  wisdom  for  the 
situation.  He  had  studied  demon-pos- 
session from  Greek  translations  of  the 
Bible,  but  witnessed  it  only  a  few  times. 

When  Frantz  arrived,  the  couple  and 
a  pastor  from  a  local  congregation  were 
standing  near  Jeff,  who  was  lying  on 
the  floor.  While  one  of  them  held  an 
open  Bible  over  Jeff,  his  legs  appeared 
to  be  paralyzed. 

Frantz  decided  first  to  "test  the  wa- 
ters," as  taught  in  1  John  4.  He  stepped 
closer  to  the  young  man.  Jeff's  eyes 


Model  makers  go  out  on  a  rail  to  raise  funds  for  MCC 


Winnipeg,  Man. — You  can't  take  the 
train  from  Ontario  to  Texas,  but  an  in- 
terest in  railroading  has  brought  to- 
gether two  men  from  those  places  to  as- 
sist people  around  the  world  through 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

Elmira  resident  Willard  Martin  and 
Loren  Neufeld  of  Houston  have  created 
HO  and  N  scale  model  railroad  MCC 
boxcars  for  sale  through  the  mail  and 
at  MCC  relief  sales  across  Canada. 

"It's  a  creative  way  to  combine  our 
hobby  and  our  desire  to  help  others," 
says  Martin.  "It's  also  a  unique  way  to 
get  out  word  about  MCC  to  many  peo- 
ple who  have  never  heard  about  the 
agency,"  Neufeld  adds. 

There  never  was  a  real  MCC  boxcar. 
The  model  originated  in  the  late  1950s 
when  Jan  Gleysteen,  then  an  artist  at 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  designed 
a  paper  cutout  MCC  boxcar  featuring 
MCC's  old  logo  (handshake  over  the 
cross,  underneath  the  dove,  surrounded 
by  wheat)  and  the  names  of  its  old  of- 
fice locations.  Gleysteen  drew  inspira- 
tion for  the  car  from  a  1940s  MCC  and 
Church  of  the  Brethren  material  aid  ef- 
fort which  encouraged  churches  to  do- 
nate boxcars  of  wheat  for  hungry  peo- 
ple in  postwar  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  MCC  car  first  appeared  in  the 
Sept.  27,  1959,  issue  of  the  children's 
magazine,  Words  of  Cheer.  Children 
were  encouraged  to  cut  the  boxcar  out  of 
the  magazine,  paste  it  on  cardboard,  and 
use  it  as  a  bank  to  raise  money  for  MCC. 


The  paper  cutout  boxcar  became  a 
plastic  model  some  time  later  when  a 
hobby  shop  owner  in  Lititz,  Pa.,  made  a 
limited  run  of  the  car.  He  was  followed 
by  three  major  U.S.  model  train  manu- 
facturers who  made  versions  of  the  car 
in  both  HO  and  N  scales,  while  another 
major  model  railroad  firm  made  MCC 
decals.  Apparently  the  car  was  last  pro- 
duced sometime  in  the  1970s. 

Two  versions  of  the  boxcars  are 
available  in  both  N  and  HO  scales. 
Also,  a  special  HO  scale  "Diamond  An- 
niversary Edition"  of  only  two  two-car 
sets  has  been  created  by  Neufeld.  Each 
set  contains  an  old  and  new  version  car 
which  is  painted  gold  with  silver  sides; 
the  cars  are  mounted  in  a  velvet-lined 
walnut  and  glass  display  case  with  an 
engraved  plate.  One  set  will  be  kept  at 
the  MCC  office  in  Akron,  while  the 
other  is  available  for  auction  by  mail. 

Bids  (no  checks)  may  be  sent  to: 
Loren  Neufeld,  9821  Oboe,  Houston, 
TX  77025;  or  Willard  Martin,  14  Grey 
Owl  Dr.,  Elmira,  ON  N3B  1S5.  Bidding 
closes  July  15. — John  Longhurst 


were  red  and  glassy  and  a  growling 
sound  came  from  his  mouth. 

Then  Frantz  said,  "Do  you  know  who 
lives  in  me  and  lives  in  these  people?"  At 
first  there  was  no  response.  "Tell  me  who 
lives  in  these  people,"  Frantz  said  again. 

The  young  man  growled.  "No,  I  won't 
say  it,  I  won't  say  it,"  he  responded. 

Frantz  then  put  his  hand  on  Jeff's 
head  and  said,  "In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  the  authority  given  to  me 
in  Luke  I  command  you  to  come  out." 
Frantz  continued,  "You  were  there  and 
you  saw  the  blood,  and  by  the  blood  I 
command  you  to  come  out  and  go  to  a 
dry  place.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  I 
command  you  to  go." 

Frantz  says  the  growling  stopped 
and  Jeff  began  to  weep.  Frantz  then 
asked  Jeff,  "Who  is  Jesus  Christ?" 

"He  is  my  Lord  and  Savior,"  Jeff  re- 
sponded in  his  normal  voice,  and  then 
wept.  His  eyes  resumed  normal  color  as 
his  legs  regained  strength. 

"Christ  became  Lord  of  Jeff  s  life  at 
that  moment,"  Frantz  says.  Those  stand- 
ing in  the  room  that  night  saw  a  peaceful 
look  on  his  face  they  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. "Jeff  has  had  a  peaceful  counte- 
nance ever  since  then,"  Frantz  says. 

Later  that  morning,  as  Jeff  and  oth- 
ers talked  around  the  kitchen  table,  Jeff 
removed  all  of  the  jewelry  from  his  body. 
Frantz  says  that  within  one  hour,  all  of 
the  pierced  holes  in  his  body  closed  and 
were  completely  healed. 

Jeff  stopped  his  involvement  with 
smoking,  drugs,  and  other  addictions 
and  is  now  involved  in  Maranatha 
Christian  Fellowship.  He  wants  to 
share  the  difference  Christ  has  made  in 
his  life  and  recently  gave  his  testimony 
during  a  chapel  service  of  a  local 
school.  He  hopes  to  soon  share  with  in- 
mates at  a  local  prison. 

In  the  meantime,  members  at 
Maranatha  Christian  Fellowship  are 
busy  mentoring  Jeff. 

Frantz  says,  "I  am  not  an  exorcist, 
and  believe  me,  I  am  not  out  there  look- 
ing for  demons. 

"But,"  he  adds,  "it  is  good  for  Chris- 
tians to  know  that  when  we  do  encoun- 
ter demons,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  with  us." 

Frantz  says  this  is  one  of  many  "good 
things"  that  are  happening  at  Maran- 
atha Christian  Fellowship.  The  church, 
which  currently  has  an  attendance  of 
84,  was  planted  in  1992  by  Mary  Lou 
and  Rick  Frantz. — Julie  E.  Hershey 
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Network 
of  prayer 


The  Mennonite 
Church  and  the 
General  Con- 
ference Mennonite 
Church  have  been 
called  to  a  year  of 
prayer  by  their  respec- 
tive general  boards  in 
preparation  for  im- 
portant decisions  to 
be  made  this  summer 

at  a  conjoint  assembly  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30. 
As  a  guide  for  individuals,  congregations,  and  conferences 
in  directing  those  prayers,  Gospel  Herald — in  cooperation 
with  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board — will  carry  a 
list  of  prayer  suggestions  each  month  through  July.  These 
specific  requests  will  be  tied  to  the  Sundays  of  that  month 
but  can  be  used  for  participation  at  any  time  in  the 
church's  "network  of  prayer." 

June  prayer  suggestions: 
4 — Pray  for  God's  direction  in  meetings  of  the  12-mem- 
ber  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education,  and  Mennonite  Publication  Board  this 
month. 

ll_pray  that  God  will  strengthen  Carol  Epp,  Jennie 
Kauffman,  and  Tonya  Kauffman— adult  and  youth 
convention  registrars  for  Wichita  '95,  and  convention 
coordinators  Miriam  Book,  Vern  Preheim,  and  Car- 
los Romero  in  the  press  of  many  responsibilities  in 
preparing  for  the  conventions. 

18 — Praise  God  for  the  Network  of  Prayer,  which  has 
moved  among  our  conferences  and  congregations  for 
the  past  year,  and  concludes  this  month. 

25— Praise  God  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  and  the  75th  anniversary  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  which  are  both  being  celebrated 
this  year. 


•  Disagree  in  love.  To  help 
the  church  resolve  conflicts 
and  disagreements,  a  series  of 
"12  Commitments  for  Menno- 
nites  in  Times  of  Disagree- 
ment" will  be  presented  at  Wi- 
chita '95  for  the  endorsement 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
General  Board  announced  re- 
cently. Writers  hope  these 
commitments  will  be  distrib- 
uted broadly  to  congregations 
following  the  Wichita  conven- 
tion.— Memo  to  Pastors 

•  MMA  rallies  held.  More  than 
1,200  people  attended  spring 
rallies  sponsored  by  Menno- 
nite Mutual  Aid  during  Febru- 
ary, March,  and  April.  The  ral- 
lies were  held  in  18  locations 
throughout  the  United  States. 
Howard  Brenneman,  MMA 
president,  spoke  at  most  of  the 
rallies  on  trends  shaping  the 
future  of  the  church  and 
MMA.  Vyron  Schmidt,  vice- 
president  of  Fraternal  Bene- 
fits, introduced  Caring  2000, 
an  assessment  tool  designed  to 
help  local  congregations  exam- 
ine their  current  caring  min- 
istries and  identify  possible  fu- 
ture needs.  A  highlight  of  the 
rallies  was  the  recognition  of 
MMA  advocates  for  their 
accomplishments  reached  dur- 
ing 1994.  MMA  advocates  are 
volunteers  in  local  congrega- 
tions who  access  MMA's  ser- 
vices to  help  meet  needs  in 
their  congregations  and  com- 
munities. 

•  Two  more  awards.  Two  Her- 
ald Press  books  were  honored 
by  the  organization  which 
awarded  Silver  Angels  to  two 
other  Herald  Press  books  this 
year.  Excellence  in  Media  has 
issued  an  Award  of  Excellence 
to  A  Winding  Path  by  Carrie 
Bender  and  an  Award  of 
Merit  to  Why  Didn't  I  Just 
Raise  Radishes?  by  Melodie 
Davis. 

•  Project  begins.  A  sectarian- 
ism project  led  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  worker  Joe 
Liechty  will  explore  religion 
and  conflict,  and  put  that  in- 
formation to  practical  use. 
"Sectarianism  in  Northern 
Ireland  means  religion  and 
conflict,"  Liechty  says.  "The 
three-year  project  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Irish  School  of 
Ecumenics  and  was  officially 
launched  April  3."  Titled 
"Moving  Beyond  Sectarian- 
ism," the  focus  of  the  work 
will  primarily  be  on  Northern 
Ireland.  "Learnings  gleaned 
there  in  religion,  conflict, 
peace  building,  and  healing 
may  have  applications  in 


many  different  settings," 
Liechty  adds.  This  project  will 
include  synthesizing  previous 
work,  group  work,  interviews, 
conferences,  consultations 
with  various  key  people,  a  so- 
cial science  survey,  and  final- 
ly, reflection. 

•  New  appointments: 

Larry  Nikkei,  interim  executive 
director,  Mennonite  Health 
Services,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
following  the  resignation  of 
Carl  Good.  Good  concludes  his 
work  with  MHS  on  July  1; 
Nikkei  is  currently  director  of 
Member  Services. 

Don  Rittenhouse,  executive  di- 
rector, Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Pa.  He  succeeds  Terry  Burk- 
halter.  Rittenhouse,  a  real  es- 
tate broker,  recently  served  as 
a  Service  Adventure  leader  in 
Champaign,  111.,  with  his  wife, 
Jane. 

•  Coming  events: 

Heritage  festival,  Germantown 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  June 
3-4.  Events  include  concert  by 
the  Foresingers,  silent  auction 
of  quilts,  craft  demon- 
strations, flea  market.  Con- 
cert tickets  available  from 
Galen  Horst-Martz,  215  843- 
0943;  festival  information 
available  from  Jim  Derstine, 
215  843-5599. 

Dinner  meeting,  Business  and 
Professional  Women  of  Lan- 
caster area  churches.  Country 
Table  restaurant,  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.,  June  13.  Yvonne  E.  Mar- 
tin will  speak  on  "The  Jug- 
gling Act:  Managing  Multiple 
Responsibilities."  Register  by 
calling  Rosalie  Roland,  717 
697-8643. 

Workshop  on  how  to  start  a 
church-based  Victim-Offender 
Reconciliation  Program,  Fres- 
no, Calif.,  July  13-15  and  Oct. 
3-5.  Contact  Kathy  Stuck  at 
800  909-VORP. 

•  New  resources: 

Brochure,  "Welcome  to  Our 
Family  of  Faith,"  has  been  up- 
dated with  the  most  recent 
Mennonite  church  member- 
ship figures.  "This  edition  also 
strengthens  some  wording  re- 
garding the  confessional 
stance  of  Mennonites  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,"  says 
Kenneth  J.  Weaver,  director 
of  MBM  Media  Ministries. 
Available  from  800  999-3534. 

Handbook,  "We  Can  Do  That! 
Hunger  Awareness  Activities 
That  Work."  Twenty-page 
book  includes  simulation 
games  and  worship  resources. 
Available  from  Church  World 
Services,  410  727-6106. 


Mennonite-Your-Way  Directory  7 
includes  a  two-page  spread  fea- 
turing South  Central  Kansas, 
site  of  Wichita  '95.  A  March 
1995  update  includes  address 
changes  and  corrections.  Avail- 
able for  $15  (U.S.)  from  Box 
1525,  Salunga,  PA  17538. 

"Peacemaking:  Healing  and 
Hope,"  the  newest  video  in  the 
Ekklesia  series,  includes  peace- 
making stories  from  Menno- 
nites in  India,  Colombia,  and 
Northern  Ireland.  Available 
from  Mennonite  Media  Min- 
istries, 800  999-3534. 

Poster,  with  the  message,  "What 
does  the  Lord  require  of  you 
but  to  do  justice,  to  love  mer- 
cy, and  to  walk  humbly  with 
your  God."  Free  from  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee, 
phone  204  261-6381  (Canada) 
or  717  859-1151  (U.S.). 


•  Job  openings: 

Development  director,  Belleville 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  School.  Per- 
son should  be  outgoing,  excit- 
ed about  Christian  education, 
and  like  working  with  people. 
Bachelor's  degree  preferred. 
Full-time  position  begins  in 
July.  Contact  Matt  McMullen, 
717  935-2184. 

Executive  director,  Calgary 
(Alta.)  Mennonite  Centre  for 
Newcomers.  Duties  include: 
program  development,  public 
relations,  and  fund-raising. 
Experience  in  administration 
and  financial  management  es- 
sential. May  be  a  volunteer  or 
salaried  position.  Position 
available  immediately.  Re- 
quest information  by  June  30 
from  CMCN  Personnel  Com- 
mittee, 76  Skvline  Cresc.  NE, 
Calgary,  AB  T2K  5X7. 
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Workshop  describes  art  therapy.  Wooster,  Ohio — 
At  the  invitation  of  a  fellow  member  of  Mennonites  in 
the  Arts,  watercolor  artist  Eva  Beidler  opened  an  ex- 
hibit here  in  early  May.  Beidler,  an  art  therapist  who 
works  with  homeless  people  in  Washington,  D.C.,  also 
presented  a  May  1-2  workshop,  "Struggles  and  Strate- 
gies: Art,  a  Special  Therapy,"  to  45  counselors  and  so- 
cial workers.  In  the  sessions,  Beidler  discussed  ele- 
ments of  the  therapeutic  relationship  and  illustrated 
her  lecture  with  slides  of  her  clients'  work.  Partici- 
pants also  enjoyed  an  art  experience  as  part  of  the 
workshop. 

At  right,  Beidler  greets  guests  at  the  opening  of  her 
exhibit.  Also  pictured  is  William  Mateer,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Mental  Health  &  Recovery  Board  of 
Wayne  and  Holmes  Counties.  The  exhibit,  "Flowers:  A 
Different  Perspective,"  will  run  at  Wayne  Center  for 
the  Arts  through  the  month  of  May.  A  second  exhibit 
features  art  created  by  consumers  of  local  mental 
health  services.  The  art  shows  were  organized  by  Her- 
ald Press  author  Joanne  Lehman,  who  works  for  the 
Mental  Health  &  Recovery  Board. 


Outpatient  therapists,  Phil- 
haven  Behavioral  Health  Ser- 
vices, Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.  Appli- 
cants should  have  a  minimum 
of  five  years  post-master's  de- 
gree mental  health  experi- 
ence. Openings  available  for 
individuals  specializing  in 
child  and  adolescent  or  gener- 
al adult  services.  Contact  Rich 
Sider,  Human  Resources,  PO 
Box  550,  Mt.  Gretna,  PA 
17064;  phone  717  270-2451. 

Theater  technical  director,  Go- 
shen (Ind.)  College.  Responsi- 
bilities include  supervision  of 
lighting,  audio,  set,  makeup, 
and  costumes  for  events  in  the 
Umble  Center.  Candidates 
should  have  a  B.A.  with 
strong  background  in  theater 
and  interests  in  working  in  an 
academic  setting  (including 
assisting  with  courses),  in  su- 
pervising student  crews,  and 
in  managing  a  state-of-the-art 
facility.  Responsibilities  begin 
Aug.  1.  Send  curriculum  vitae 
and  references  to  John  D. 
Nyce,  Interim  Dean,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  219  535-7503. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Albuquerque,  N.M.:  Lewis 
Sawatzky,  John  Munro, 
Rhoda  Glick,  Richard  Hostet- 
ter,  Warren  Siemans,  and 
Carol  Siemans. 

Avon,  Stratford,  Ont.:  There- 
sa Arand,  Louise  Driedger, 
Bill  Driedger,  Angela  Boera- 
ma,  Jeanine  Clarke,  Jeff 
Clarke,  and  Jennifer  Martin. 

Boyer,  Middleburg,  Pa.: 
James  Stoltzfus,  Vera  Burk- 
holder,  Bill  Miller,  and  Gloria 
Miller. 

Boyertown,  Pa.:  Sarah  Arnold, 
Abigail  Arnold,  and  Danielle 
McNamara. 

Clinton  Frame,  Goshen,  Ind.: 
Shali  Yoder,  Lisa  Miller,  An- 
thony Otto,  Sharon  Otto,  Don- 
ald King,  Barbara  King, 
Phillip  Hite,  Julie  Branden- 
berger,  Loren  Bontrager, 
Mark  Grubaugh,  Bonnie  Hos- 
tetler,  and  Tom  Grubaugh. 

Ephrata,  Pa.:  Bradley  Good, 
Nate  Krause,  Crystal  Martin, 
Ryan  Martin,  Jan  Watson, 
Tiffany  Zimmerman,  and 
Tony  Zimmerman. 

Gulfhaven,  Miss.:  Lisa  Stig- 
lets,  Wayne  Comardelle,  Polly 
Comardelle,  Andreah  Comar- 
delle, and  Edna  Mellinger. 

Lindale,  Harrisonburg,  Va.: 
Melissa  Joy  Eberly  and 
Jonathan  David  Yoder. 

Lockport,  Stryker,  Ohio: 
Mike  Short,  Peg  Short,  and 
Gary  Smith. 


Sugar  Creek,  Wayland,  Iowa: 

John  Danker,  Laurie  Miles, 
and  Rhonda  Miller. 

Tedrow,  Wauseon,  Ohio:  Dan 
and  Jan  Cobb. 

Zion,  Archbold,  Ohio:  Kristy 
Liechty,  Brian  Aschliman, 
Kristina  Nofziger,  Rebecca 
Rich,  Rachel  Ringenberg, 
Shem  Ringenberg,  Andy  Sau- 
der,  Crystal  Short,  and  Tara 
Short. 


BIRTHS 


Allaei,  Sara  Kurtz  and  Man- 
ochehr,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Kiyan  Alexander  (first  child), 
April  12. 

Arnold,  Teresa  Miller  and 
William,  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
Brady  William  (third  child), 
March  9. 

Baynard,  Karen  Shultz  and 
Timothy,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Keenan  Shomari  (fourth 
child),  Jan.  9. 

Bornman,  Carol  Shenk  and  Jon- 
athan, Goshen,  Ind.,  Laurel 
Irene  (second  child),  April  3. 

Buller,  Tracy  Marble  and 
Charles,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sylas 
Marble  (first  child),  May  2. 

Derstine,  Marlene  Gehman 
and  Arnold,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
Adrienne  Dora  (third  child), 
April  21. 

Frey,  Andree  Reynolds  and 
John,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  James 
Robert  (second  child),  April 
29. 

Gingrich,  Jalisa  Weber  and 
Bruce,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Amanda 
Nicole  (first  child),  April  24. 


Good,  Wendy  Fike  and  Eric, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Jamin  Eric 
(first  child),  March  27. 

Haller,  Yvonne  Martin  and 
Kevin,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Bridget 
Nicole  (second  child),  April  24. 

Hostetler,  Delores  Bontrager 
and  Doug,  Topeka,  Ind.,  An- 
thony Christian  (second 
child),  April  23. 

Hostetler,  Julie  Martin  and 
Keith,  Coldiron,  Ky.,  Kaitlyn 
Nicole  (first  child),  April  6. 

King,  Marilyn  Beiler  and  Brian, 
Denver,  Pa.,  Amanda  Joy 
(first  child),  Jan.  7. 

Kotva,  Carol  and  Joseph,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  Matthew  David 
(second  child),  Sept.  14,  1994. 

Leinbach,  Karen  Muller  and 
Rich,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Colin  Reid 
(first  child),  April  22. 

Mast,  Jane  Guthrie  and  Robert, 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  Ryan  Paul 
(fourth  child),  April  25. 

Mast,  Karen  Krause  and  Brian, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Timothy 
Edward  (first  child),  April  24. 

Nolt,  Peggy  Ranck  and  Michael, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Brett  Michael 
(third  child),  Jan.  24. 

Ritchey,  Jeana  Brick  and  Lin- 
coln, Woodbury,  Pa.,  Ashey 
Leone  (second  child),  April  10. 

Ritchey,  Tina  Brick  and  Eric, 
Loysburg,  Pa.,  Dalton  Lee 
(first  child),  Feb.  13. 

Rohrer,  Anita  Zehr  and  Jor- 
dan, Timberville,  Va.,  Allison 
Jane  (first  child),  April  7. 

Schlegel,  Pam  Ames  and  Kurt, 
Shreve,  Ohio,  Matthew  Jor- 
dan (third  child),  April  15. 

Schumm,  Jennifer  Pound  and 
Wendell,  Jacob  Wendell  (first 
child),  May  2. 


Short,  Deb  Shetterly  and 
Randy,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Emily 
Sue  (third  child),  April  27. 

Shultz,  Regina  Moyer  and  Ron- 
ald, Lancaster,  Pa.,  Hannah 
Janaye  (first  child),  April  8. 

Stuckey,  Barb  Roth  and  Phil, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Forest  James 
(second  child),  April  30. 

Vance,  Renee  Johns  and  John, 
Boise,  Idaho,  Mary  Kelton 
(first  child),  April  14. 

Weaver,  Debra  Reigel  and  Clif- 
ford, Ephrata,  Pa.,  Katelyn 
Anne  (first  child),  April  14. 

Weiler,  Karen  Weinhold  and 
John,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Angela 
Joy  (third  child),  March  27. 


MARRIAGES 


Coffman-Weaver:  Martha  K. 
Coffman,  Atglen,  Pa.  (Sandy 
Hill),  and  David  M.  Weaver, 
Leola,  Pa.  (Carpenter),  April 
15,  by  Omer  E.  King. 

Detweiler-Lantz:  John  Det- 
weiler,  Hesston,  Kan.  (Hes- 
ston),  and  Opal  Lantz,  Hes- 
ston, Kan.  (United  Meth- 
odist), March  11,  by  Harry 
Betts  and  David  W.  Mann. 

Roques-Wandrey:  Margaret- 
Elizabeth  Roques,  Willow 
Grove,  Pa.  (Souderton),  and 
Richard  C.  Wandrey,  Willow 
Grove,  Pa.,  April  29,  by  Tyson 
Frey. 

Snavely-Strickler:  Dean 
Snavely,  Lititz,  Pa.  (Lititz), 
and  Susan  Strickler,  Browns- 
town,  Pa.  (United  Methodist), 
April  22,  by  George  E.  Darby 
and  I.  Kent  Sell. 
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MENNOSCOPE 


DEATHS 


Bacher,  Rhoda  E.  Hoch- 
stetler,  79,  Wolford,  N.D. 
Born:  June  29,  1915,  to  Eli  and 
Edna  Yoder  Hochstetler.  Died: 
April  19,  1995,  Rockford,  111.,  of 
heart  failure.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Marjo  Slaubaugh,  Wan- 
da Farringer,  Vesta  Shoemak- 
er, Paulette  Carstens;  siblings: 
Melvin,  Perry,  Emery,  Vernon, 
and  Carl  Hochstetler,  Dora 
Belle  Bacher;  8  grandchildren, 
6  great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Joseph  D.  Bacher 
(husband).  Congregational 
membership:  Bethel  Menno- 
nite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
Funeral  and  burial:  April  23, 
Lakeview  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Ottis  Yoder  and  Brian 
Price. 

Blosser,  Byron  J.,  38,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Born:  June  21, 
1956,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to 
Arthur  and  Ardith  L.  Cullar 
Blosser.  Died:  April  27,  1995, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
father;  siblings:  Allen,  Robert, 
David,  Charlene  Hedge.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  April  30, 
Midway  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Larry  D.  Rohrer.  Memorial 
service:  May  6,  Neil  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church. 

Dick,  Doyle  L.,  28.  Born:  Sept. 
27,  1966,  Moundridge,  Kan., 
to  Norman  L.  and  Dellis 
Schmitt  Dick.  Died:  April  11, 
1995,  Hutchinson,  Kan.  Sur- 
vivors— parents;  brothers  and 
sister:  Darren,  Dayul,  Dorin- 
da  Honn.  Memorial  service: 
April  14,  South  Hutchinson 
Mennonite  Church,  by  How- 
ard Wagler.  Burial:  Hoff- 
nungsau  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery,  Inman,  Kan. 

Gerber,  Luella  M.  Amstutz, 
83,  Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  March 
12,  1912,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
to  Aaron  J.  and  Sarah  Leh- 
man Amstutz.  Died:  March 
19,  1995,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— son:  John  E.;  2  grand- 
children, 2  stepgrandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Oswin  George 
Gerber  (husband)  and  Mary 
K.  Hartley  (daughter).  Funer- 
al: March  25,  College  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Philip  Clem- 
ens. Body  donated  to  Indiana 
University  Medical  Center. 

Hostetler,  Katie  Bell  Easter, 
96,  Boise,  Idaho.  Born:  Oct.  7, 
1898,  Chapman,  Neb.,  to 
Elmer  and  Ella  Raser  Easter. 
Died:  April  28,  1995,  Boise, 
Idaho.  Survivors — children: 
Frank,  Glen,  Clifford,  Mary 
Rouhier,  Ethel  Wolfe;  18 
grandchildren,  23  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Leo  Franklin  Hostetler 
(husband).  Congregational 


membership:  Hyde  Park  Men- 
nonite Church.  Graveside  ser- 
vice: May  4,  Morris  Hill 
Cemetery,  by  Tim  Cooper  and 
Larry  Hauder. 

Krabill,  Maurice,  76,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Iowa.  Born:  Jan. 
17,  1919,  Wayland,  Iowa,  to 
Elmer  and  Mary  Ann  Roth 
Krabill.  Died:  April  18,  1995, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Survivors — wife: 
Verdella  Widmer  Krabill;  chil- 
dren: Don,  David,  Joyce  Stutz- 
man,  Phyllis  Weber;  brothers: 
Russell,  Murray;  8  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial: 
April  21,  Sugar  Creek  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Murray  and 
Russell  Krabill. 

Lara,  Jess  Robert,  72.  Died: 
April  26,  1995,  Green  Valley, 
Ariz.,  of  heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Dorcas  Troyer 
Lara;  children:  Vikki  Carpen- 
ter, Ann  Marie,  Becky  Siler, 
Jim,  Greg,  Melisa  Walters, 
Doug  Yoder;  brother  and  sis- 
ter: Larry,  Mary  Clay.  Con- 
gregational membership: 
Shalom  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship. Funeral:  April  29,  Green 
Valley,  Ariz.,  by  Henry  P. 
Yoder.  Cremated. 

Nafziger,  Ellen  Ruth,  stillborn, 
April  24,  1995,  Phoenixville, 
Pa.,  to  Dean  Conrad  and  Robin 
Marie  Rea  Nafziger;  Sur- 
vivors— parents;  siblings: 
Ezra,  Evan,  Erin,  Emma, 
Eliza;  grandparents:  Richard 
and  Nancy  Rea,  David  and 
June  Nafziger;  great-grand- 
parents: William  and  Waneta 
Hunsberger,  Valda  Rea,  Mar- 
jorie  Mann.  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: April  28,  Vincent  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery,  by  Gar- 
land L.  Meyers. 

Schrock,  Tobias  T.,  85.  Born: 
May  8,  1909,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  to  Tobias  and  Anna 
Miller  Schrock.  Died:  April  21, 
1995,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  of  a 
heart  attack.  Survivors — wife: 
Laura  Holloway  Schrock;  chil- 
dren: Walter,  Maxine  Miller;  7 
grandchildren,  17  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Sarah  Lambright  Schrock 
(first  wife).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: April  24,  Shore  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Barry  Loop  and 
Carl  Horner. 

Sherman,  Ruth  Bleile,  82, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  April  13, 
1912,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  to  Ezra 
and  Sarah  Metzler  Bleile. 
Died:  March  23,  1995,  Saraso- 
ta, Fla.  Survivors — husband: 
Romayne  Sherman;  son: 
Robert;  brother:  Gerald  Bleile; 
4  grandchildren,  4  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Gene 
and  Dana  (children).  Funeral: 
March  29,  College  Mennonite 
Church,  by  James  Waltner. 
Burial:  Olive  Cemetery. 


Short,  Bessie  Miller,  77.  Born: 
April  23,  1918,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
to  Henry  and  Amanda  Short 
Miller.  Died:  April  28,  1995, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  in  an  automo- 
bile accident.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Lynn,  Bruce,  Rick,  Bev- 
erly Goetzke,  Julie  Grossman; 
siblings:  Delmar  Miller,  Vesta 
Stamm,  Bernice  McDowell, 
Alice  Miller,  Lois  Riegsecker, 
Arleta  Unzicker,  Marilyn  New- 
some,  Phyllis  Gerber;  10 
grandchildren,  4  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Cor- 
nelius Short  (husband).  Con- 
gregational membership: 
Spencer  Mennonite  Chapel. 
Funeral:  May  1,  Central  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Wilmer 
Hartman  and  Lois  Hartman. 
Burial:  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Snyder,  Muriel  Ethel  Nicker- 
son,  86,  Canby,  Ore.  Born: 
Feb.  7,  1909,  Portland,  Ore.,  to 
James  Howard  and  Ella  Hoff- 
man Nickerson.  Died:  April 
24,  1995,  Canby,  Ore.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Phyllis  Mil- 
ler, Jon,  Stephen,  Michael;  sis- 
ters: Winona  Brostrom,  Sarah 
Altimus;  8  grandchildren,  5 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Albert  Snyder  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 


April  27,  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Richard  liegier. 

Yantzi,  Samuel  B.,  93,  I/wville, 
N.Y.  Born:  Aug.  19,  1901, 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  Lo  Christian 
and  Elizabeth  Zehr  Yantzi. 
Died:  April  22,  1995,  Lowville, 
N.Y.  Survivors — wife:  Manetta 
Lehman  Yantzi;  daughters: 
Mary  Lou  Morse,  Kay  Wood- 
ruff; 4  grandchildren,  5  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased  by: 
Jane  (infant  daughter).  Funer- 
al and  burial:  April  25,  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  New  Bre- 
men, by  Lester  Bauman. 

Zook,  M.  Simon,  86,  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  15, 
1909,  Talmage,  Pa.,  to  Morris 
and  Susan  Beiler  Zook.  Died: 
April  11,  1995,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
of  a  heart  attack.  Survivors — 
wife:  Elsie  Stoltzfus  Zook; 
children:  Gilbert,  Alvin,  Mary 
Ann  Miller,  Sally  Martin;  sib- 
lings: Omar,  Morris,  Jr., 
Jacob,  Nancy,  Lydia  Stoltzfus; 
11  grandchildren,  4  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Harold  (son),  Joan  and 
Vera  Mae  (daughters).  Funer- 
al and  burial:  April  15,  Con- 
estoga  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Paul  Yoder,  Nathan  Stoltzfus, 
and  Harvey  Stoltzfus. 


The  presidential  search  committee 

for  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
seeks  nominations  and  applications 
for  the  position  of  president. 

Characteristics  sought  in  the  new  president  include: 
Passion  for  the  church  and  for  ministry 
Anabaptist  -  Mennonite  -  mission  convictions 
Pastoral  heart 
Theologically  informed 
Leadership  capabilities 

Send  nominations  or  letters  of  inquiry  by  June  19  to: 
Rick  Stiffney,  Presidential  search  committee  chair 
P.O.  Box  1142 
Elkhart,  IN  46515-1142 
Telephone:  219  294-7523;  Fax:  219  293-7446. 

AMBS  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


Associated 
Mennonite 
Biblical 
Seminary 

3003  Benliam  Ave. 
Elklmrt,  Indiana 
46517-1999 
219  295-3726 


AMBS  is  dedicated  to 
helping  ministers  of 
Jesus  Christ  grow  toward 
spiritual  maturity, 
theological  depth  and 
discernment,  wise  pastoral 
practice,  and  personal 
commitment  to  God's 
reign  of  peace  and 
righteousness. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Why  don't  we  have  strong  leaders?  (1) 


Let  the  elders  who  rule  well  be  considered 
worthy  of  double  honor,  especially  those  who 
labor  in  preaching  and  teaching  (1  Tim.  5:17). 

At  their  spring  meeting  this  year  (see  story  in 
May  2  Gospel  Herald),  the  34  members  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board  heard  a  chal- 
lenge to  be  strong  leaders.  "You  have  been 
given  a  mantle  to  lead,"  several  pastors  told 
them.  "Take  this  mantle.  We  need  strong  lead- 
ership to  help  us  sense  direction  from  God." 

Strong  leadership:  it's  a  common  theme 
among  us  these  days.  As  our  church's  diversity 
increases,  so  do  calls  for  someone  to  take 
charge.  As  our  plurality  multiplies,  so  do  pleas 
for  leaders  to  "stand  up  and  be  counted." 

Whether  or  not  it's  true — or  if  we  agree  with 
it — there  seems  to  be  a  widespread  perception 
that  the  Mennonite  Church  needs  stronger 
leadership  than  we  now  have.  The  possible 
reasons  for  this  perception  are  many.  Let  me 
suggest  four: 

•  Memories  of  the  past.  Many  of  us  remember 
the  Mennonite  Church  of  the  past  as  an  era  of 
strong  leaders.  Men  (the  visible  leaders  were  all 
male)  seemed  willing  to  take  stands  on  all  sorts 
of  issues.  They  even  went  so  far  as  making  pro- 
nouncements on  what  to  wear  (cape  dresses,  no 
ties),  what  not  to  attend  (bowling  was  out  for 
me  as  a  teen),  and  what  not  to  buy  (no  radios, 
but  later  they  were  okay  when  it  was  no  TVs). 

Memories  of  the  past,  however,  can  cut  both 
ways.  In  the  church  today  we  have  several 
generations  still  reacting  against  what  we 
perceived  to  be  heavy-handed  discipline.  We  are 
the  ones  who  tell  the  stories  of  "strong  leaders" 
who  wrote  minutes  of  meetings  before  they 
happened.  Or  who  chose  a  church  for  a  novice 
pastor  without  his  input  or  reaction. 

We  may  call  for  strong  leaders,  yes.  But  be- 
cause of  what  we  perceive  in  our  history,  many 
of  us  still  turn  our  backs  at  the  first  hint  of  a 
leader  taking  charge  on  something  we  feel 
strongly  about. 

•  Acculturation  of  the  '60s  and  '70s. 
About  the  same  time  we  were  finding  "freedom" 
from  tight  rules  and  regulations,  along  came 
the  turbulent  1960s  and  the  irreverent  1970s. 
Suddenly  it  was  politically  popular  to  be 

anti  authority. 


Those  were  the  days  when  the  sure  way  to 
lead  was  to  appear  not  to.  Indeed,  to  be  asked 
to  be  a  leader  was  a  burden,  not  an  opportunity 
(in  the  society)  or  a  calling  (in  the  church). 
People  thrust  into  leadership  soon  learned  the 
limits  of  that  role. 

•  'The  priesthood  of  all  believers. '  Not 
only  did  we  come  to  an  antipathy  against 
leadership,  but  we  also  developed  a  theology  to 
go  with  it.  We  called  it  "the  priesthood  of  all 
believers."  Each  member,  we  said,  has  an  equal 
voice  on  all  issues. 

Writing  in  the  March  9,  1993,  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald,  the  late  Marlin  Miller  pointed  out  that 
the  priesthood  of  all  believers  is  more  a  modern 
formulation  than  anything  derived  from  either 
Scripture  or  our  Anabaptist  forebears.  Miller 
lamented  how  the  church  has  used  this  concept 
to  lessen  the  importance  of  leadership, 
particularly  pastoral  ministry. 

In  this  climate,  leaders  had  to  become  "pro- 
cess" people.  Good  leaders  were  those  who 
made  sure  everyone  got  heard.  They  were  the 
ones  that  could  take  a  group  to  consensus. 

Today  many  in  the  church  are  tired  of  pro- 
cess. It  just  takes  too  much  time  and  consumes 
too  much  energy.  Yet  we  have  trained  our 
leaders  well  to  be  process  persons.  Calls  to  take 
strong  stands  sometimes  leaves  them  confused, 
asking  why?  and  how? 

•  Failure  of  nerve.  Their  hesitancy  often 
gets  interpreted  as  failure  of  nerve,  as  lack  of 
conviction.  Today's  leaders,  stung  by  the  anti- 
authority  rhetoric  of  the  past  decades,  don't 
jump  at  the  chance  to  take  a  stand — not  if  it 
isolates  them  from  the  rest  of  the  church. 
There's  too  much  at  stake:  friendships,  rela- 
tionships, even  the  leader  role  itself. 

Can  these  leaders  trust  the  church?  They  are 
aware  of  our  ambivalence  about  leadership. 
They  also  know  that  most  of  us  want  strong 
leaders — as  long  as  these  leaders  take  us  in  the 
direction  that  we  want  to  go  anyway.  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  it  may  appear  we 
don't  have  strong  leaders  in  the  church  today. 
But  I  suspect  there  is  a  larger,  more  important 
reason  than  these.  We  don't  have  the  strong 
leaders  that  we  say  we  want  because  most  of  us 
haven't  learned  how  to  be  good  followers.  More 
about  that  next  week. — jlp 
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We  see  the  Holy  Spirit  as  part  of  the  being  of  God. 
In  that  role,  the  Spirit  has  been  active  in  our  world 
from  the  time  when  the  Spirit  of  God  hovered  over 
the  waters  and  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
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Brenda  Isaacs: 

'We  are  the  aroma  of  Christ 

among  those  who  are  being  saved'  .  .  6 
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Core  beliefs  of  our  faith  (3) 

We  believe  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the 
eternal  Spirit  of  God 

For  Mennonites,  the  Spirit  is  the  guaran- 
tee of  God's  continuing  work  for  the  re- 
demption of  humans  and  of  all  creation. 

The  Holy  Spirit  has  played  an  important 
role  in  Mennonite  experience  from  the 
beginnings  of  the  Anabaptist  movement 
to  the  present.  The  Spirit  clearly  was  active  as 
Christians  struggled  together  to  discern  what 
it  meant  to  follow  Jesus  in  16th-century 
Europe.  The  Spirit  aided  the  church  as  it 
emerged  in  new  forms  from  their  struggles. 
The  Spirit  moved  as  the  fires  of  reform  spread 
across  Europe.  The  early  Anabaptists  felt  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  as  they  lived  out  their 
faith  in  the  face  of  persecution  and  martyrdom 

For  the  Anabaptists,  the  Spirit  was  at  the 
center  of  the  Christian  experience.  The  Spirit 
enabled  them  to  follow  Jesus  faithfully.  The 
Spirit  transformed  the  life  of  each  Christian. 
The  Anabaptists  saw  the  Spirit  as  both  the 
author  and  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  within 
the  gathered  community. 

While  Anabaptists  often  talked  about  the 
role  of  the  Spirit  in  their  lives,  they  did  not 
spend  much  time  on  abstract  theological  reflec 
tion  about  the  Spirit.  They  lived,  rather  than 
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Our  high  view  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not 
always  been  matched  by  practice.  We 
are  more  often  at  home  with  abstract 
thinking  than  with  lived  experience. 


wrote  about,  the  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Neither  of  the  early  Mennonite  confessions 
(Dordrecht  and  Ris)  contain  a  separate  article 
on  the  Holy  Spirit.  Both,  however,  speak  of  the 
Trinity  and  lift  up  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in 
Christian  faith  and  experience. 

Subsequent  confessions  have  often  consid- 
ered questions  about  the  nature  and  function  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Who  is  the  Holy  Spirit?  What 
does  the  Spirit  do?  These  questions  are 
addressed  in  the  new  "Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
Mennonite  Perspective."  The  opening  para- 
graph summarizes  the  Mennonite  answer  to 
those  questions  at  the  end  of  the  20th  century: 

"We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  eternal 
Spirit  of  God,  who  dwelled  in  Jesus  Christ,  who 
empowers  the  church,  who  is  the  source  of  our 
life  in  Christ,  and  who  is  poured  out  on  those 
who  believe  as  the  guarantee  of  our  redemption 
and  of  the  redemption  of  creation." 

We  see  the  Holy  Spirit  as  part  of  the 
being  of  God.  In  that  role,  the  Spirit 
has  been  active  in  our  world  from  the 
time  when  the  Spirit  of  God  hovered  over  the 
waters  in  creating  the  heavens  and  earth  (Gen. 
1:2).  The  Spirit  worked  and  spoke  through 
individuals  called  out  from  God's  people  in  the 
Old  Testament.  God's  Spirit  empowered  leaders 
like  Gideon  (Judg.  6:34);  the  Spirit  came  upon 
David  in  power  as  he  was  anointed  to  be  king 
(1  Sam.  16:13);  the  Spirit  admonished  the 
people  through  the  prophets  (Neh.  9:30). 

In  the  New  Testament,  Mary  conceived 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  (Luke  1:35);  Elizabeth 
and  Zechariah  were  filled  with  the  Spirit  and 
recognized  what  God  was  doing  in  their  time 
through  Jesus  and  John  (Luke  l:41ff.;  67ff.); 
God's  Spirit  came  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism 
(Luke  3:22). 

When  Jesus  began  his  ministry  with  his  ser- 
mon in  Nazareth,  he  proclaimed:  "The  Spirit  of 
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the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  has  anointed 
me  to  bring  good  news  to  the  poor"  (Luke  4:18). 
By  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  Jesus  announced 
the  good  news  of  God's  reign  and  carried  out 
his  ministry  of  healing  and  release  from 
oppression.  By  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  Jesus 
faced  death  on  the  cross  and  rose  from  the 
dead. 

The  role  of  the  Spirit  in  the  church  is  signifi- 
cant to  Mennonites.  We  recognize  the  Spirit  in 
the  birth  of  the  church  at  Pentecost.  We  see  the 
church  as  a  community  of  the  Spirit,  the  dwel- 
ling place  of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  empowers 
the  church  as  a  body  and  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  Christ.  In  the  church,  God's 
Spirit  inspires  our  praise  and  worship  of  God. 

The  Spirit  gives  gifts  to  believers  to  build  up 
the  church  and  to  carry  out  its  mission  (1  Cor. 
12,  Rom.  12,  Eph.  4,  1  Pet.  4:10-11).  The  Spirit 
empowers  the  church  to  carry  out  its  mission  to 
proclaim  the  good  news  of  God's  reign  in  word 
and  deed,  following  the  example  of  Jesus.  The 
Holy  Spirit  brings  unity  in  Christ.  The  Spirit 
breaks  down  the  barriers  that  divide  as  people 
from  every  race  and  nation  become  members  of 
God's  family. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  also  active  in  the  lives  of 
individual  Christians.  The  Spirit  convicts  peo- 
ple of  sin  and  calls  them  to  repentance.  The 
Spirit  brings  new  life  to  the  believer.  God, 
through  the  Spirit,  lives  in  each  Christian. 
Through  the  Spirit,  the  individual  Christian 
participates  in  an  intimate  relationship  with 
God  (John  14:20). 

It  is  through  the  Spirit  that  a  person  lives 
and  grows  "in  Christ."  The  Spirit  of  God 
walks  with  the  Christian  as  a  guide, 
teacher,  and  comforter.  The  Spirit  empowers  a 
person  to  live  as  a  faithful  follower  of  Christ. 
The  Spirit  empowers  a  person  to  minister  to 
others.  The  Spirit  transforms  believers  so  that 
their  lives  show  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit:  love,  joy, 
peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness,  faithful- 
ness, gentleness,  and  self-control  (Gal.  5:22-23). 

Mennonites  affirm  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
guarantee  of  our  redemption  and  of  the  re- 
demption of  all  creation.  The  Spirit's  presence 
and  activity  is  a  sign  of  God's  continuing  work 
of  creation  and  renewal  in  the  world.  The 
Spirit's  presence  and  activity  is  a  sign  that  this 
work  will  be  brought  to  completion. 

The  Mennonite  view  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  an 
orthodox  trinitarian  view.  We  have  much  in 
common  with  others  in  the  mainstream  of 
Christianity.  Within  our  basic  understandings 
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of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
however,  there  are  variations  in  our  experi- 
ence. These  variations  are  present  in  the  Men- 
nonite  family  of  churches  as  well  as  in  other 
denominations . 

In  today's  world  we  see  different  expressions 
of  life  in  the  Spirit  of  God  which  cut  across 
denominations  and  traditions.  These  include 
such  expressions  as  the  contemplative,  charis- 
matic, holiness,  social  justice,  and  evangelical 
approaches  to  life  in  the  Spirit. 

Because  these  different  styles  of  response  to 
the  Spirit  of  God  cut  across  denominational 
lines,  many  of  us  find  ourselves  connecting 
with  Christians  outside  of  the  Mennonite  fami- 
ly. At  the  same  time,  we  may  be  less  comfort- 
able with  some  of  our  Mennonite  sisters  and 
brothers.  This  diversity  of  experience  calls  us  to 
recognize  with  humility  that  there  are  differing 
ways  of  nurturing  one's  relationship  with  God 
through  the  Holy  Spirit 

Some  have  referred  to  this  period  of  history 
as  the  "third  wave  of  the  Spirit,"  seeing  this  as 
a  time  when  the  Spirit  is  bringing  renewal  and 
new  life  in  a  way  similar  to  that  experienced  in 
the  early  church  after  Pentecost — and  in  the 
Reformation.  Around  the  world  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  is  evident  as  we  see  the  church  bursting 
with  new  life  in  many  countries.  There  is  spiri- 
tual activity  and  a  great  spiritual  hunger  in 
North  America  as  well. 

However,  here  at  home  many  seek  to  satisfy 
their  hunger  outside  of  the  church.  As  we  see 
the  Spirit  at  work  in  the  church  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  note  the  hunger  of  those 
around  us,  we  realize  that  something  may  be 
missing  in  the  life  of  many  of  our  churches  as 
we  come  to  the  end  of  the  20th  century. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
most-neglected  member  of  the  Trinity.  Menno- 
nites,  along  with  other  Christians,  have  often 
been  guilty  of  this  neglect.  While  we  have 
always  had  a  high  view  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
confessed  that  the  Spirit  was  central  to  the 
Christian  life,  our  practice  and  experience  has 
not  always  matched  our  confession.  We,  unlike 
our  Anabaptist  ancestors,  are  more  often  at 
home  with  abstract  thinking  than  with  lived 
experience. 

As  we  enter  the  21st  century,  the  church  is 
called  to  rediscover  the  centrality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  life  of  the  church  and 
the  individual  believer.  What  does  this  mean 
for  us? 

•  We  are  called  to  rediscover  what  it  means 


What  do  Mennonites  believe? 

In  this  issue  Gospel  Herald  continues  its  series  of 
articles  on  the  core  beliefs  of  our  faith  as  Menno- 
nites. This  series  will  appear  in  approximately 
three  out  of  every  four  issues  during  the  next 
several  months. 

This  series  aims  to  focus  on  what  it  is  that  unites 
us  as  a  Mennonite  church.  Writers  will  highlight 
our  common  beliefs  as  well  as  what  it  is  distin- 
guishes us  from  other  Christian  groups. 

Our  prayer  is  that  this  series  will  stimulate 
reflection  and  discussion  on  what  it  is  binds  us 
together  as  disciples  in  our  part  of  God's  king- 
dom.— Editor 


to  live  "in  Christ"  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  One 
of  the  key  points  of  the  early  Anabaptist  experi- 
ence was  the  direct  relationship  that  every 
believer  had  with  God.  The  relationship  of  the 
individual  with  God  was  not  dependent  on 
priest,  place,  or  tradition.  It  was  present 
through  the  Holy  Spirit's  presence  in  the  life  of 
the  Christian. 

This  still  remains  true  today,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  at  times  we  find  it  more  comfortable 
to  lean  on  traditions  or  to  let  someone  else  be 
faithful  for  us. 

•  We  are  also  challenged  to  rediscover  what 
it  means  to  yield  ourselves  to  Christ  and  to  be 
transformed  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  our 
lives.  We  become  people  of  love  and  compassion 
as  the  Spirit  forms  us.  Change  in  one's  life 
begins  at  the  core  of  one's  being  and  flows 
outward.  Our  actions  express  what  has  hap- 
pened within  us. 

In  a  world  of  fast  food  and  e-mail,  we  often 
have  little  patience  or  sense  of  need  for  such  a 
process  of  transformation.  There  is  so  much  to 
be  done!  We  try  to  simply  "follow  Jesus,"  doing 
the  things  he  calls  us  to  do  rather  than  prayer- 
fully submitting  ourselves  to  a  process  of 
growth  and  transformation  in  the  Spirit. 

•  If  we  are  to  restore  the  central  place  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  church  we  need  to  discover 
anew  what  it  means  to  be  the  body  of  Christ. 
We  can  learn  what  it  means  to  depend  on  the 
gifts  the  Spirit  gives  each  member  to  build  up 

the  body.  (continued 
This  may  ask  us  to  look  less  to  standing  on  page  8) 
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"The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say, 
'Come. '  And  let  everyone  who 
hears  say,  'Come. '  And  let 
everyone  who  is  thirsty  come. 
Let  anyone  who  wishes  take 
the  water  of  life  as  a  gift. " 
—Revelation  22:17,  NRSV 
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In  his  article,  Christian  Peace- 
making in  the  Culture  Wars 
(March  28),  John  D.  Roth  writes:  "I 
wonder  why  [homosexuality]  has  be- 
come the  ultimate  standard  of  Chris- 
tian faithfulness  for  so  many  congre- 
gations?" The  answer  may  well  be  that 
those  involved  are  trying  so  hard  to 
present  this  lifestyle  as  an  acceptable 
option  for  a  Christian. 

Most  people  who  call  themselves 
Christian,  and  who  fall  into  the  list  of 
sins  described  as  the  "works  of  the 
flesh,"  either  try  to  hide  their  behavior 
or  live  in  open  defiance.  They  know 
they  are  out  of  fellowship  and  do  not 
ask  to  be  recognized  as  part  of  it. 

Roth  might  be  right  in  saying  that 
the  church  is  not  going  to  stand  or  fall 
on  this  issue  alone.  But  it  may  well  be 
that  the  church  will  stand  on  its  accep- 
tance or  rejection  of  the  inspiration 
and  authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word 
of  God. 

The  age-old  question  of  the  serpent, 
"Yea,  hath  God  said?"  is  still  with  us. 
It  is  being  asked  by  those  who  would 
rationalize  Scripture  to  meet  their  own 
ideas.  If  the  foundations  be  destroyed, 
what  can  the  righteous  do?  Rev.  22:18- 
19  tells  us  what  happens  to  those  who 
add  to  or  take  away  from  the  Bible. 

Ray  Steider 

West  Liberty,  Ohio 

In  response  to  'Must  We  Exclude 
Soldiers?'  Virginia  Mennonites 
Question  (April  4)  and  to  some  of 
the  responses  since  in  "Readers  Say":  I 
have  yet  to  see  the  biblical  message  of 
nonviolence  and  peacemaking  extend 
to  exclusion  of  military  persons  from 
church  membership. 

Some  Mennonites  hold  to  this  exclu- 
sion because  of  a  high  view  of  Scrip- 
ture. I  agree  that  many  Mennonites 
have  a  high  view  of  Scripture,  but  this 
does  not  always  extend  to  understand- 
ing. There  is  not  the  least  indication  in 
the  Old  or  New  Testaments  that  a 
person,  by  simply  working  in  the  mili- 
tary, is  committing  any  kind  of  sin. 

There  were  ample  opportunities  for 
John  the  Baptist,  Jesus,  and  the  apos- 
tles to  condemn  the  choice  of  occupa- 
tion of  seekers  and  converts  found  in 
the  military,  but  they  did  not.  Jesus 
told  Peter  to  leave  his  business  and 
some  disciples  to  leave  their  family  but 
never  a  soldier  to  leave  the  military. 

Legalism  is  perhaps  understood  as 
following  rules  or  traditions  without 


considering  what  they  mean.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable for  one  to  be  a  nonviolent 
peacemaker  while  in  the  military  or 
while  engrossed  in  a  career  or  in  rais- 
ing a  family? 

The  Mennonite  Church  is  a  historic 
peace  church.  Do  we  get  to  choose  our 
spiritual  ancestors?  Many  died  because 
they  rejected  infant  baptism,  which 
would  perhaps  be  like  rejecting  a  So- 
cial Security  number  today.  They,  in 
effect,  committed  political  treason 
against  a  state  merged  with  corrupt 
religion,  one  which  held  its  traditions 
higher  than  the  Scripture.  Most  were 
reacting  to  their  tumultuous  world  as 
they  tried  to  understand  the  Scripture. 

Perhaps  nonpayment  of  war  taxes 
and  other  antimilitary  strategies  (as 
opposed  to  Jesus's  nonviolent  strate- 
gies) are  a  result  of  Anabaptist  culture 
rather  than  biblical  theology.  I  know 
some  Christians  who  neither  partici- 
pate in  war  taxes  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
an  economy  that  requires  war  taxes  a 
priori.  They  are  called  priests,  nuns, 
and  monks  in  some  churches.  In  others 
they  are  missionaries.  Many  have  for- 
saken family,  homes,  lands,  and  gener- 
ally all  that  is  part  of  the  American 
dream  to  pursue  a  life  of  active  peace- 
making. Others  invest  their  life  in  fam- 
ilies and  various  careers  and  see  no 
conflict  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  We 
all  make  choices. 

Perhaps  Virginia  Conference  repre- 
sents the  future  of  the  Mennonite 
Church — a  church  which  chooses  a 
high  view  of  Scripture  and  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  father. 
Dennis  Brooks 
Klaipeda,  Lithuania 

I have  had  similar  experiences  to 
those  of  Dorca  Kisare  Ressler  as 
she  describes  them  in  Must  I  Al- 
ways Feel  Like  an  Outsider?  (May 
2).  I  can  remember  being  at  gatherings 
of  Mennonites  from  around  the  U.S. 
where  people  would  approach  me  and 
begin  a  conversation.  When  they 
learned  I  wasn't  a  "real"  Mennonite, 
they  would  politely  take  leave  of  me. 

For  the  past  several  years,  my  family 
and  I  have  been  serving  with  a  Men- 
nonite Church  mission  agency.  Even 
among  missionaries,  there  is  often  a 
distinction  and  a  separation  between 
"real"  and  us  "non-real"  Mennos.  I  have 
even  been  told  that  I  wasn't  a  "true" 
Mennonite  by  a  fellow  worker. 

Even  the  mission  agency  can  be  sub- 
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tly  tribalist.  Those  of  us  who  are  not 
"real"  must  prove  ourselves,  while 
"true"  Mennos  are  accepted  on  the 
basis  of  their  name.  Once  my  family 
even  found  our  name  on  a  list  of  "non- 
Mennos"  working  for  the  mission  agen- 
cy, even  though  we've  been  part  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  for  10  years. 

What  hurts  most  is  that  Mennonite 
friends  dismiss  these  complaints  as 
overreaction  or  misunderstanding  on 
our  part.  Only  marginal  Mennonites, 
i.e.,  products  of  "mixed"  marriages 
between  a  Menno  and  a  non-Menno, 
seem  to  understand  our  frustrations. 

Even  persons  who  are  no  longer 
Anabaptist — or  even  Christian — are 
often  accepted  as  Mennos  if  they  carry 
the  right  name. 

We  have  found  many  friendships 
within  the  Mennonite  Church.  Every- 
one has  always  been  kind,  and  we've 
found  a  margin  of  acceptance.  But  we 
will  wait  patiently  and  expectantly  for 
the  day  when  Mennonite  is  understood 
theologically  rather  than  ethnically! 

Name  withheld  by  request 

In  his  letter  in  "Readers  Say"  (April 
25),  Elmer  Beachy  says  the  issue  of 
sexual  orientation  is  similar  to  be- 
ing oriented  to  "stealing,  drunkenness, 
adultery,  hatred,  or  any  other  sin." 

I  believe  a  much  better  analogy  is  a 
person  oriented  to  being  left-handed.  A 
left-handed  person  did  not  choose  to  be 
that  way  in  a  right-handed  society. 
And  why  would  they  insist  on  being 
left-handed  when  everyone  else  is 
right-handed?  Could  it  be  because  they 
are  simply  oriented  that  way? 

The  strong  judgment  and  condemna- 
tion that  are  expressed  in  dealing  with 
homosexuality  seem  to  me  like  the 
opposition  Jesus  and  the  early  church 
received  from  the  religious  leaders  of 
their  day.  Anyone  who  expresses  a 
different  opinion  or  has  a  different 
practice  has  their  faith  or  the  honesty 
of  their  biblical  interpretation  ques- 
tioned and  often  condemned. 

Our  present  dilemma  about  homo- 
sexuality reminds  me  of  the  discussion 
the  early  church  had  on  circumcision 
(Acts  15:1-18).  The  solution  seems  to 
have  been  influenced  more  by  the  ex- 
periences of  Peter,  Paul,  and  Barnabas 
with  uncircumcised  believers  than  it 
did  by  the  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  Scripture. 
Homer  E.  Yutzy 
Wauseon,  Ohio 


Once  upon  a  time,  a  Quaker  meet- 
ing split  in  two  because  some 
members  wanted  a  clock  in  the 
meeting  and  others  did  not.  They  be- 
lieved the  Holy  Spirit  should  indicate 
the  time  for  the  end  of  the  meeting.  As 
a  result,  two  meetinghouses  came  to 
stand  a  block  apart. 

Then  one  day  a  boy,  sitting  with  his 
parents  in  the  meetinghouse  without  a 
clock,  discovered  a  watch  on  a  hook 
under  the  bench  where  the  elders  sat. 
Now  which  of  the  two  meetings  was 
the  one  in  the  care  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Germantown 
Mennonite  Church,  which  is  now  an 
associate  member  of  Franconia  Confer- 
ence (May  8).  Can  we  all  stay  in  the 
same  meetinghouse? 
Mieke  C.  Malandra 
Lebanon,  Pa. 

uaker  meetings  "disowned" 
I      1  some  early  Quaker  abolitionists 
>Qf  — those  who  felt  led  to  suggest 
that  trading  in  or  holding  slaves,  or  not 
speaking  against  slavery,  might  be  a 
profound  corruption  of  their  Christian 
life,  spirituality,  and  witness.  Later 
Quakers  led  the  abolition  movement 
with  the  support  of  their  meetings. 

May  the  Lord  of  history  so  transform 
Mennonite  "disownments"  attributed 
to  homosexuality  or  its  support. 

Leo  J.  Filon  III 

Seattle,  Wash. 

During  the  past  year,  I've  parti- 
cipated in  consultations  of  con- 
gregational leaders  called  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee,  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid,  and  Oaklawn.  Each  insti- 
tution was  seeking  counsel  on  how  it 
might  be  more  responsive  to  its  constit- 
uency and  carry  out  its  ministry. 

While  I  assumed  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  every  suggestion  to  be  im- 
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plemented,  I  felt  affirmed,  taken  sen 
ously,  and  heard  through  these  experi 
ences.  My  trust  was  strengthened. 

When  institutions  seek  to  give  power 
rather  than  take  it  away,  to  serve  rath- 
er than  rule,  I  see  a  sign  of  the  mind  of 
Christ.  I'm  grateful  to  be  in  a  denom- 
ination where  this  is  happening. 

Ron  Kennel 

Goshen,  Ind. 

In  the  1970s,  a  new  hermeneutics 
developed  in  the  church.  This 
teaching  misused  Gal.  3:28  (there  is 
neither  male  nor  female)  to  destroy  a 
centuries-old  foundation  that  outlined 
distinctive  roles  for  men  and  women  in 
the  church  (see  article  14  of  the  1963 
Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith). 

This  new  interpretation  has  caused 
confusion.  It  was  slow  to  be  accepted 
by  the  church.  So  someone  was  sent  to 
each  of  the  22  district  conferences  to 
promote  its  acceptance. 

Why  would  one  be  surprised  now 
that  the  next  generation  becomes  con- 
fused about  sexual  roles?  This  has 
helped  create  the  increasing  divorce 
rate  and  the  debate  about  homo- 
sexuality in  the  church. 
Percy  and  Lillian  Gerig 
Lebanon,  Ore. 

From  what  readers  of  Gospel 
Herald  write,  I  discern  that  the 
real  battle  is  over  the  verities  of 
God's  Word.  The  present  thrust  in 
Christendom  is  to  pick  and  choose  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  essence,  this  is 
disobedience  and  rebellion.  To  continue 
on  this  path  will  lead  to  disaster. 

We  need  to  cling  to  fidelity  and  flee 
the  slightest  color  of  aberration  in  our 
duty  to  the  Word  of  God.  How  God 
must  grieve  over  our  unfaithfulness 
and  our  rebellion. 
Wilmer  D.  Swope 
Leetonia,  Ohio 
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What's  your  fragrance?  •      .  _ 

'We  are  the  aroma  of  Christ  among 


I  want  my  life,  my  spirit,  my  witness,  and 
my  labor  to  ascend  before  God  as  a  'sweet 
smelling  savor  of  Christ, '  a  savor  which 
is  referred  to  often  in  the  Word  of  God. 

by  Brenda  Isaacs 


One  of  the  hallmarks  of  my  personality  is 
that  I  work  very  hard  at  smelling  good. 
People  often  come  up  to  me  in  a  crowded 
room  and  say,  "I  knew  you  were  around  here 
somewhere.  I  smelled  your  perfume  as  soon  as  I 
walked  in."  Quite  frequently,  total  strangers 
come  up  to  me  and  ask— not,  "What  is  your 
name?"  or  "Where  are  you  from?" — but,  "What 
fragrance  are  you  wearing?"  In  other  words, 
"What's  your  fragrance?" 

Some  of  my  favorite  scents  are  Red  by  Gior- 
gio, White  Diamonds,  Chanel  No.  5,  and  Tou- 
jours  Moi.  I  often  mix  two  or  more  of  these 
scents  together  to  come  up  with  my  own  per- 
sonal version  of  fragrance. 

But  not  only  is  it  important  to  me  that  my 
physical  being  smell  good — but  I  want  my  life, 
my  spirit,  my  witness,  and  my  labor  to  ascend 
before  the  throne  of  God  as  a  sweet  fragrance, 
as  the  "sweet  smelling  savor  of  Christ"  often 
referred  to  in  God's  Word. 

Speaking  for  God,  the  prophet  Isaiah  warns 
the  people  of  his  day  that  "instead  of  a  sweet 
smell  [in  the  land]  there  shall  be  stink"  (Isa. 


3:24).  Isaiah's  contemporary,  Amos,  further 
fuels  the  fire  by  delivering  to  the  people  this 
harsh  message  from  Jehovah:  "I  hate,  I  despise 
your  feast  days,  and  I  will  not  smell  in  your 
solemn  assemblies"  (Amos  5:21). 

How  offensive,  repugnant,  and  revolting  can 
people  get?  If  today's  society  is  any  clue,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  answer  to  that  is  veryl  The 
times  of  Isaiah  and  Amos  basically  mirror  our 
own:  people  do  whatever  they  feel  like  doing. 
They  make  their  own  rules  as  they  go  along  and 
legislate  their  own  laws. 

But  God  is  still  holy!  And  God  is  very  picky 
about  where  and  what  God  smells. 

Just  think  of  it:  sweaty  socks,  rotten  fruit, 
sulphur,  ammonia,  slaughterhouses,  landfills, 


Whatever  happened  to  those 
three-  and  four-letter  words 
of  the  Bible?  Words  like  joy, 
love,  obey,  kind,  care,  and  let? 


human  and  animal  wastes,  fertilizer,  barn- 
yards, vomit — some  of  the  most  fetid,  foul,  and 
filthy  odors  we  can  imagine.  What  if  someone 
took  all  those  smells,  packed  them  into  a  space 
capsule,  and  beamed  them  up  before  God's 
awesome  throne? 

It  sounds  implausible,  but  metaphorically 
speaking,  this  is  exactly  what  is  happening  in 
the  universe  today.  Instead  of  living  lives  that 
ascend  to  the  Lord  as  sweet-smelling  perfume, 
many  have  elected  to  live  the  most  putrid, 
malodorous,  repulsive,  and  unacceptable  lives 
possible. 

Genesis  says,  "When  the  Lord  God  saw  the 
extent  of  human  wickedness,  and  that  the 
trend  and  direction  of  their  lives  were  only 
towards  evil,  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  made 
them.  It  broke  his  heart."  (Yes,  God  has  a 
heart,  and  it  can  be  broken  just  as  can  ours.) 
"And  [God]  said,  'I  will  blot  out  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  all  humankind  that  I  have  created. 
Yes,  and  the  animals  too  and  the  reptiles  and 
birds.  For  I  am  sorry  I  made  them.'  But  Noah 
was  a  pleasure  to  the  Lord"  (Gen.  6:5-8). 

What  follows  is  the  story  of  Noah:  the  only 
truly  righteous  man  living  on  the  earth  at  that 
time.  He  always  tried  to  conduct  his  affairs 
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those  who  are  being  saved* 


according  to  God's  will.  Meanwhile,  crime  was 
rising  rapidly  across  the  earth,  and,  as  seen  by 
God,  the  world  was  rotten  to  the  core.  Sounds 
like  yesterday's  6  o'clock  news.  There  is  some- 
thing rotten,  not  only  in  Denmark,  but 
throughout  the  whole  earth! 

Sexual  infidelity  and  impurity  stinks; 
abortion  is  revolting;  foul  language  is  noisome; 
crime  is  rank;  murder  is  appalling;  pornogra- 
phy, especially  child  pornography  is  nauseating 
.  .  .  not  to  mention  statutory  rape,  drug 
use/abuse,  lying,  cheating,  genocide,  stealing, 
ad  infinitum.  But  our  society  is  beginning  to 
display  these  habits  in  ever  increasing  frequen- 
cy. 

All  of  this  activity  goes  up  before  God  as  a 
horrible  stench! 

I  used  to  do  ministerial  and  missionary  work 
on  skid  row  in  Los  Angeles.  There  you  often  run 
into  people  who  have  not  bathed  for  days, 
maybe  weeks,  sometimes  months — and  even 
years!  It's  not  always  pretty.  It's  not  pretty  to 
the  Lord  either — whether  such  a  stench  be 
physical  or  spiritual. 

Why  is  there  so  much  murder  in  the  streets 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  supposedly  the 
most  progressive  or  most  civilized  nation  in  all 
the  world?  It  is  mainly  because  U.S.  residents 
have  developed  a  "murder  mentality";  televi- 
sion, movies,  and  video  games  are  major  con- 


As  Christians,  we  must  not  be 
afraid  to  speak  out  against 
the  world  and  its  distorted 
systems,  its  perverted  ways. 

tributing  factors  to  this  scenario. 

And,  of  course,  hundreds  of  people  think  that 
it  is  okay  to  get  rid  of  an  embryo  or  fetus  be- 
cause it  isn't  a  "real"  baby  yet.  That's  balder- 
dash! God  said  to  Jeremiah,  "Before  I  formed 
thee  in  the  belly,  I  knew  thee."  These  persons 
are  sowing  the  wind,  but  they  will  reap  (and 
are  reaping)  the  whirlwind. 

Time  was  when  decent  people  blushed  when 
off-color  language  was  used.  Not  anymore.  The 
7-  and  8-year-old  cusses  out  his  or  her  par- 
ents— often  on  prime-time  television — and 


nobody  cares;  people  even  think  it's  funny.  That 
stinks! 

Movies,  TV  shows,  magazines,  and  every 
other  form  of  media  today  are  overrun  with 
expletives.  Even  government  officials  do  not 
hesitate  to  use  obscene  language — and  seem  to 
be  quite  proud  of  themselves  for  so  doing.  Yet 
why  should  people  have  to  pay  good  money  to 
hear  three-  and  four-letter  words?  You  can  just 
walk  down  a  common  street  in  any  major  city 
and  see  all  the  dirty  words  you  want  to  for 
free — on  walls,  freeway  ramps,  signs,  bill- 
boards, buildings. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  three-  and  four- 
letter  words  of  the  Bible?  Words  like  joy,  love, 
obey,  kind,  good,  care,  wait,  and  let? 

As  the  community  of  faith,  we  are  called  to 
be  guardians,  custodians,  of  the  cove- 
nant— the  covenant  that  Almighty  God 
made  with  the  chosen  a  long,  long  time  ago. 
Part  of  that  covenant  is  to  live  our  lives  in  such 
a  way  that  they  ascend  up  to  God  as  sweet- 
smelling  perfume.  We  no  longer  have  to  sacri- 
fice rams,  lambs,  or  bulls,  but  we  must  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  a  consecrated  life,  a  clean  heart,  and 
sanctified  body. 

As  children  of  the  most  high  God,  we  must 
find  definite,  deliberate  ways  of  filling  the 
world  and  the  heavenlies  with  fragrances  that 
are  like  baking  apples,  roasting  turkeys,  freshly 
picked  strawberries  and  lemons,  newly  mown 
grass  .  .  .  and  one  of  my  favorites:  Chanel  No.  5. 

We  must  not  be  afraid  to  speak  out  against 
the  world  and  its  distorted  systems,  its  per- 
verted ways.  We  must  teach  our  children  and 
students  the  true  ways  of  Christ:  the  way  of 
peace,  the  way  of  purity,  the  way  of  justice,  and 
the  way  of  honesty,  of  goodness,  of  meekness,  of 
faith. 

Let  us  be  reminded  that  the  believer  is  to  be 
"the  sweet  savor  of  Christ  both  to  them  that 
perish  and  to  them  that  are  saved"  (2  Cor. 
2:15). 

Brenda  Isaacs,  Goshen,  Ind.,  serves  as  interim 
copastor  of  the  Sunnyside  Mennonite  church, 
Elkhart,  along  with  her  husband,  James.  In 
1992,  Brenda  became  the  first  woman  of  Afri- 
can-American descent  to  be  ordained  in  the 
Mennonite  Church.  This  article  was  adapted 
from  a  sermon  she  delivered  at  Goshen  College 
Feb.  13,  1995. 
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Responding  to  the  Wind  of  God: 

What  we  do  not  understand  we  also  do  not  contro 


by  John  Rempel 

People  sometimes  tell  me  I'm  a  "control 
freak."  I  love  order  and  predictability. 
Unless  I'm  at  church  an  hour  early  to  get 
ready,  I  fear  that  the  service  might  not  unfold  as 
I've  planned. 

Although  I  admit  I  am  at  the  far  end  of  the 
spectrum,  the  desire  for  control  characterizes 
Western  technological  society.  With  the  tools  of 
science  we  seek  mastery  over  our  health,  our 
schedules,  and  many  other  aspects  of  life. 

This  tendency  carries  over  into  the  realm  of 
spirit.  Standing  before  the  mystery  that  is  God, 
we  feel  vulnerable.  Our  immediate  impulse  is  to 
try  to  understand  what  we  don't  know  so  it  will 
come  under  our  control. 

The  message  of  Pentecost  should  be  welcome 
news  to  people  like  us.  Fifty  days  after  Jesus' 
resurrection,  God  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
disciples.  Words  failed  them  in  describing  the 
experience;  they  could  only  compare  it  to  a 
rushing  wind  and  tongues  of  fire.  Like  the  wind, 
the  Spirit  was  suddenly  present,  as  if  out  of 
nowhere.  Like  a  fire,  there  was  suddenly  light 
and  heat,  shimmering  and  dancing. 
You  can't  catch  wind;  it  will  escape  your 


cupped  hands.  You  can't  capture  fire;  it  will 
scorch  those  same  hands.  The  message  of  Pen- 
tecost is  that  we  can't  control  God.  This  should 
not  lead  us  to  dismay  but  to  rejoicing.  Any  God 
we  could  control  would  be  too  small  to  worship! 
When  we  confess  God  as  Spirit,  we  declare  with 
Augustine  that  God  is  nearer  to  us  than  we  are 
to  ourselves.  The  Wind  of  God  has  ways  of 
penetrating  the  hardest  surfaces  of  life,  burning 
into  human  institutions  and  hearts. 

At  Pentecost  God  offered  the  Spirit  to  all 
humans — Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Gentiles  (Acts 
2,  8,  11).  Every  time  someone  comes  to  faith  in 
Christ,  that  person  becomes  a  dwelling  place  of 
the  Spirit.  The  point  is  that  we  no  longer  need  to 
spend  ourselves  trying  to  possess  God — but  can 
realize  God  possesses  us. 

More  and  more  as  I  sit  in  church,  waiting 
for  the  service  to  start,  I  pray:  "Not  my 
will  but  yours  be  done;  not  my  plans  but 
yours.  Come  Holy  Spirit."  Then  I  become  very 
quiet  and  slowly  but  surely  fill  with  anticipation 
at  a  new  working  of  God  beyond  what  I  could 
think  or  ask. 

John  Rempel  is  pastor  of  Manhattan  Mennonite 
Fellowship  in  New  York  City. 


We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  eternal  Spirit  of  God 


(continued        committees  in  our  churches  and  more  to  match- 
from  page  3)     ing  the  gifts  in  the  body  with  the  needs  to  be 
met.  We  can  learn  what  it  means  for  each 
member  to  be  a  minister  and  to  participate  in 
carrying  out  the  mission  of  the  church. 

As  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  we  are 
called  to  allow  the  Spirit  to  teach  us  what  it 
means  to  be  dependent  on  each  other.  We  are 
called  to  allow  the  Spirit  to  teach  us  what  it 
means  that  each  member  of  the  body  is  differ- 
ent. We  are  called  to  allow  the  Spirit  to  teach 
us  to  find  unity  in  that  diversity. 

•  When  the  Spirit  is  central  in  the  life  of  the 
church,  we  take  seriously  the  practice  of  dis- 
cernment. This  includes  recognizing  that  it  can 
be  difficult  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  as  God 
leads  us  into  new  areas  and  invites  us  to  grow. 
Becoming  a  discerning  people  calls  us  to  refine 
our  ability  to  prayerfully  listen  to  and  notice 
the  movement  of  the  Spirit  among  us. 

We  want  to  discern  the  Spirit  of  God  at  work 


in  our  midst  as  we  plan  and  carry  out  our 
ministry.  We  can  learn  to  discern  the  voice  of 
the  Spirit  as  we  deal  with  difficult  issues  in 
people's  lives  or  in  the  life  of  the  church.  We  are 
called  to  discern  the  Spirit's  leading  as  we 
interpret  the  Scriptures  and  seek  to  discover 
their  meaning  in  our  lives  today. 

As  we  enter  the  21st  century  we  are  called 
to  consciously  restore  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  center  of  our  lives  and  the  life  of  the 
church.  We  need  the  life  of  the  Spirit  to  bring 
renewal  to  us.  We  need  the  strength  of  the 
Spirit  for  living  in  difficult  times.  We  need  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  to  defeat  the  work  of  the  evil 
one  in  our  world.  We  need  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  to  live  into  God's  future. 

Clare  Ann  Ruth-Heffelbower,  Fresno,  Calif., 
and  her  husband,  Duane,  are  pastors  of  Peace 
Community  Church-Mennonite  in  Clovis. 
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Joint  Youth  Ministry  Council  calls 
for  integration  of  GC-MC  structures 


Hesston,  Kan.  (GCMC/MC)— At 
an  April  26-30  meeting  here,  the  Youth 
Ministry  Council  for  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  (GC)  and 
the  Mennonite  Church  (MC)  passed  a 
statement  that  encourages  "our 
denominations  to  continue  to  grow  in 
unity"  and  calls  for  "the  integration  of 
all  GC  and  MC  youth  ministry  struc- 
tures at  the  denominational  level  as 
soon  as  possible  after  Wichita  '95."  Del- 
egates will  vote  on  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  integrate  the  two  denomi- 
nations at  Wichita  '95  in  July. 

Integration  had  not  been  on  the 
agenda  for  the  spring  Youth  Ministry 
Council.  However,  several  youth  minis- 
ters voiced  their  concern  about  the  fact 
that  the  final  MC-GC  integration 
recommendation  was  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  earlier  versions,  which  had 
included  a  target  date. 

The  youth  ministers  also  wondered 
why  there  were  separate  MC  and  GC 
business  sessions  at  the  April  meeting. 
Charlene  Schrag,  Pacific  Northwest 
youth  minister,  said  it  "felt  awkward  to 
be  working  as  a  united  body  and  then 
be  divided  into  two  groups.  I  want  to 
have  a  clear  picture  of  what  is  out  there 
in  both  denominations." 

In  the  future,  the  Youth  Ministry 
Council  (YMC)  will  conduct  all  its  busi- 
ness in  joint  sessions. 

"This  statement  will  give  us  a  wider 
resource  base  to  work  from,"  said  Don- 


ita  Wiebe  Neufeld  of  the  Conference  of 
Mennonites  in  Alberta.  "If  we  work  to- 
gether, we  will  be  more  efficient." 

"Operating  with  two  different  struc- 
tures does  not  make  sense,"  agreed  Wen- 
dell Badertscher,  youth  minister  for 
Central  District  (East),  where  some  25 
percent  of  churches  are  dual-affiliated. 

The  youth  ministers  also  expressed 
concern  about  the  development  of  two 
separate  youth  curricula  by  the  de- 
nominational publishing  houses.  "It  feels 
like  a  waste  of  resources.  Instead  of  pool- 
ing together  all  these  terrific  writers,  we 
now  have  a  competition,"  Schrag  said. 

The  YMC  statement  encourages 
churchwide  agencies  to  collaborate  with 


each  other  and  with  the  Youth  Ministry 
Council,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
publishing  and  youth  conventions. 

"I  personally  believe  we  are  losing 
sight  of  the  vision  of  spreading  a  unil  ed 
Anabaptist  witness,"  Schrag  said.  "We 
have  become  bogged  down  in  commit- 
tees and  structures.  They  have  pulled 
us  away  from  doing  God's  vision." 

The  statement  also  calls  for  integra- 
tion of  GC  and  MC  youth  ministry 
structures  at  the  regional  level  within 
their  own  time  frame.  Youth  Ministry 
Council  members  believe  that  "vision 
precedes  structure"  and  commit  them- 
selves to  "develop  a  vision  statement 
for  youth  ministry." — Carla  Reimer 


'Education  is  life's  foundation,'  speaker  tells  grads 

.  l          1  A  xl- „   nf  4-U, 


Goshen,  Ind.  (GO— An  astronomer 
came  out  of  the  firmament  to  tell 
Goshen  College  (GC)  graduates  about 
foundations  during  commencement  ex- 
ercises May  21. 

"Throughout  your  entire  lives  you 
will  be  raising  structures  on  the  foun- 
dation you've  laid  here,"  Owen  Gin- 
gerich  told  some  240  graduates  during 
the  college's  97th  graduation.  An  esti- 
mated 2,500  people  attended  the  90- 
minute  ceremony  in  Roman  Gingerich 
Recreation-Fitness  Center. 

Commencement  marked  the  close  of 
the  GC  centennial  celebration,  which 
took  place  during  the  entire  1994-95 
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Relief  supplies  arrive. 

Grozny,  Chechnya  (MCC)— 
Humanitarian  help,  at  last! 
Relief  personnel  unload 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee (MCC)  supplies  at  the 
Chechen  Red  Cross/Red 
Crescent  station,  about  a 
mile  from  the  center  of 
Grozny — a  city  "trampled  in 
a  titanic  struggle"  between 
the  giant  Russian  army  and 
the  highly  motivated  Chech- 
ens fighting  for  their  repub- 
lic's independence.  The  two 
truckloads,  consisting  of  10 
bales  of  clothing  and  a  half  ton  of  soap  provided  by  MCC  as  well  as  children's 
shoes  donated  by  Oxfam,  represented  the  first  humanitarian  relief  to  the 
Chechen  Red  Cross,  reports  MCC  worker  Walter  Bergen. 

Because  of  the  "internal"  nature  of  the  Russia-Chechnya  conflict,  the  inter- 
national community — governments  and  aid  agencies— have  been  limited,  logis- 
tically  and  by  international  law,  in  how  they  have  been  able  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  this  war's  victims.  MCC  is  committed  to  longer-term  work  in  the  Cau- 
casus, but  for  now  in  Chechnya  will  continue  with  small-scale  relief  assistance. 


school  year.  Among  the  features  of  the 
graduation  were  a  prayer  by  president 
emeritus  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  and 
the  return  of  the  old  custom  of  having 
graduates  sign  a  book  after  receiving 
their  diploma.  Each  graduate  received 
copies  of  the  GC  Alumni  Directory  and 
two  centennial  history  books. 

A  member  of  Goshen's  class  of  1951, 
Gingerich  went  on  to  earn  his  doctorate 
at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  where  he  is  now  a  professor  of 
astronomy  and  the  history  of  science. 

Gingerich  recalled  how  as  an  under- 
graduate a  professor,  not  in  science, 
told  Gingerich's  Sunday  school  class  he 
saw  no  reason  to  think  the  planet  was 
more  than  6,000  years  old.  Today,  de- 
spite constrasting  theories  on  the  exact 
age  of  the  universe,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  scientists  put  the  figure  in 
the  billions  of  years. 

The  most  important  point  of  the  book 
of  Genesis  is  that  God  created  us  in 
God's  own  image,  Gingerich  said.  "I 
think  [this]  means  that  we  too  are  en- 
dowed with  creativity,  with  higher  con- 
sciousness and  with  conscience." 

But  that  creativity  has  been  both 
boon  and  bane  to  humanity,  he  said. 
While  we  understand  more  about  the 
stars,  we  threaten  one  another  with 
stellar  nuclear  energy.  While  we  inher- 
it the  Earth,  we  deplete  our  resources 
with  frightening  speed. 

"Here  is  where  all  the  threads  come 
together,"  Gingerich  concluded.  "The 
challenges  that  will  tax  your  con 
sciences  and  your  God-given  creativity 
to  construct  new  solutions  for  these 
problems  will  rest  on  the  foundations 
you  have  laid  here." — Wayne  Steffen 
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Misunderstanding,  different  views  of  development 
behind  $500,000  Canadian  government  cut  to  MCC 


Mini-libraries  serve  Bolivian  chil- 
dren. Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia  (MCC)— A 
miniature  library — just  9-feet  by  15- 
feet — opens  its  doors  every  dayin 
ComviFac  Barrio  for  children  to  come 
to  read,  do  homework,  and  get  tutoring 
help  as  needed.  Kiononia  Library 
opened  in  1990  at  the  initiative  of  the 
neighborhood's  35-member  Mennonite 
church.  This  is  one  of  eight  libraries  in 
neighborhoods  on  the  outskirts  of 
Santa  Cruz;  the  initiative  for  opening 
the  libraries  came  from  community 
leaders  who  want  to  give  their  children 
the  best  education  possible. 

The  librarians  are  volunteers  from 
local  Mennonite  and  other  churches 
who  have  been  selected  to  participate 
in  Projuse,  a  youth  service  program 
sponsored  by  the  Bolivian  Mennonite 
churches  and  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

At  left,  Reynaldo  Acerico,  10,  stands 
proudly  by  the  drawings  he  created 
after  school  at  the  library. 


Winnipeg,  Man.  (MCC  Canada)— -For 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC), 
building  relationships  between  North 
American  Christians  and  Christians  in 
the  developing  world  is  a  key  element  of 
its  approach  to  relief  and  development. 
That's  why  the  agency  sends  so  many 
people  overseas  to  work  with  local  peo- 
ple in  developing  countries. 

For  the  Canadian  International  De- 
velopment Agency  (CIDA),  the  govern- 
ment agency  which  provides  funding 
for  overseas  development  work,  the 
presence  of  North  Americans  overseas 
represents  a  lack  of  confidence  in  local 
people.  In  their  minds,  it  reveals  an  in- 
ability to  trust  local  people  and  a  desire 
to  control  the  development  process. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  one  of  the 
basic  reasons  why  MCC  Canada  re- 
ceived a  cut  of  over  $500,000  (Cdn.) 
from  CIDA  in  March. 

"When  you  get  a  cut  that  big,  it  usu- 
ally means  CIDA  is  trying  to  send  you  a 
message,"  says  MCC  Canada  executive 
director  Marvin  Frey.  "The  message  is 
that  they  don't  think  we  are  doing 
enough  to  'build  local  capacity' — that 
is,  to  help  local  groups  become  strong 
and  independent. 

"We  think  we  are.  It's  a  classic  case 
of  misunderstanding." 

CIDA's  cut  was  based  on  its  perfor- 
mance assessment  of  MCC  Canada. 
The  agency  was  ranked  high  in  devel- 


opment education  in  Canada  and  hav- 
ing a  supportive  constituency,  but  low 
in  building  up  local  groups,  Canadian 
control  over  CIDA  funds,  and  in  gender 
equality  on  the  board. 

"Low  marks  in  some  aspects  of  the 
performance  assessment  doesn't  mean 
an  agency  isn't  fulfilling  its  goals,"  says 


Frey.  "Rather,  it's  CIDA's  way  of  mea- 
suring how  well  an  agency's  goals  coin- 
cide with  CIDA's  goals." 

Frey  dismisses  the  notion  that  MCC 
does  not  build  up  local  groups.  "The 
cornerstone  of  our  approach  is  working 
with  local  partners.  We  try  not  to  begin 
a  program  if  we  can't  find  a  local  group 
to  relate  to  and  work  with.  But  where 
we  differ  with  CIDA  is  in  wanting  to 
place  North  Americans  alongside  local 
people  to  work  with  them.  We  think  the 
relationships  that  result  are  extremely 
valuable. 

"We  think  this  is  what  it  means  to  be 
a  global  church:  Christians  from  differ- 
ent countries  working  together  'In  the 
name  of  Christ.'  "' 

As  for  CIDA's  critique  about  control 
over  funding,  Frey  says  this  is  also  based 
on  misunderstanding.  "We  try  to  make 
decisions  about  funding  as  a  church,  not 
as  Canadians  or  Americans,"  he  says, 
adding  that  "we've  tended  to  put  a  high- 
er priority  on  getting  the  job  done  than 
whether  the  decisions  about  money  are 
made  in  the  U.S.  or  Canada." 

Regarding  the  lack  of  women  on  the 
board,  Frey  can  only  admit  that  it's 
true.  "We  don't  have  enough  women  on 
our  board,"  he  says,  noting  that  only 
eight  of  35  are  women.  "But  we  have  no 
say  over  who  the  conferences  and  pro- 
vincial MCC  organizations  send  to  our 
board." — John  Longhurst 


Government  money:  to  take  or  not  to  take? 


Winnipeg,  Man.  (MCC  Canada)— -The 
recent  cut  of  over  $500,000  (Cdn.)  by  the 
Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  (CIDA)  has  brought  the  old  issue 
of  whether  or  not  to  take  government 
money  back  to  the  surface  at  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC)  Canada. 

"If  you  take  the  government's  money, 
you  have  to  abide  by  the  government's 
rules,"  says  MCC  Canada  executive  di- 
rector Marvin  Frey.  "Fortunately,  the 
goals  of  MCC  and  the  goals  of  CIDA 
have  been  compatible  over  the  past  25 
years.  But  if  we  ever  had  a  situation 
where  our  values  clashed  with  CIDA's, 
we  would  hold  on  to  our  values  and  de- 
cline the  money." 

MCC  takes  money  from  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment for  specific  projects,  but  has 
never  received  long-term  funding,  ac- 
cording to  MCC  executive  secretary 
John  Lapp.  "We  are  very  cautious 
about  taking  U.S.  money  because  of  the 
way  the  U.S.  government  uses  its 


power  in  the  world,"  Lapp  says. 

He  adds  that  as  a  personnel  intensive 
agency,  MCC  has  to  make  sure  that  its 
workers  have  a  safe  working  environ- 
ment. "In  some  parts  of  the  world  the 
U.S.  government  is  not  favorably  re- 
garded. By  not  taking  U.S.  money  we 
ensure  the  protection  of  our  personnel. 

"I'm  sure  we  could  have  received 
much  more  money  from  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment if  we  had  wanted  it,"  Lapp 
says,  noting  that  "we  have  frequently 
been  offered  it." 

Both  Frey  and  MCC  Canada  board 
chair  George  Richert  say  that  the  mis- 
understandings which  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  recent  cut  mean  that  MCC  Canada 
has  to  take  another  look  at  the  subject 
of  government  funding.  "I  think  we  will 
always  be  offered  money  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  we  need  to  think  about  what 
we  would  do  if  we  one  day  decide  we 
can't  take  it  any  longer,"  Frey  says. 
— John  Longhurst 
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EMM  lends  support  to  ministries  by  Pennsylvania  churches  in  Moldova 


Salunga,  Pa.  (EMM)— Eastern  Men- 
nonite  Missions  will  offer  administra- 
tive framework  for  several  relief  minis- 
tries in  Moldova  and  Ukraine  which 
have  grown  out  of  Lancaster  Confer- 
ence churches,  according  to  an  April  12 
action  of  the  executive  committee. 

Hinkletown  Mennonite  Church  of 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  and  Groffdale  Mennonite 
Church  of  Leola,  Pa.,  asked  EMM  to 
offer  administrative  support  for  their  ex- 
panded ministries.  The  EMM  executive 
committee  offered  the  legal  framework 
but  made  no  financial  commitments. 

Janice  Wenger,  a  member  of  the  Hin- 
kletown Mennonite  Church,  in  1989  or- 
ganized and  administered  the  distribu- 
tion of  containers  of  emergency  relief 
supplies  to  Moldova.  She  has  visited 
Moldova  12  times,  and  since  about  12 
volunteers  accompanied  her  each  time, 
the  ministry  grew.  Wenger  also  assist- 
ed Hinkletown's  efforts  to  sponsor  ship- 
ments of  emergency  relief  supplies  to 
churches  in  Clemento,  Ukraine. 

Because  of  the  ministry's  rapid 
growth,  Wenger  and  other  members 
from  the  two  churches  decided  to  seek 
the  umbrella  of  a  larger  mission  agency. 

The  ministry,  which  the  churches 
have  named  Cross  Links,  appointed  a 


board  of  directors  consisting  of  14  rep- 
resentatives from  Groffdale  and 
Hinkletown  churches.  David  Shenk, 
EMM  director  for  Overseas  and  Nor- 
man Shenk,  EMM  director  for  Relief, 
represent  EMM  on  the  committee.  It 
will  provide  administrative,  financial, 
and  personnel  support. 

Shenk  says  the  committee  plans  to 
appoint  a  coordinator  for  the  ministry 
who  would  be  on-site  in  Moldova.  Anoth- 
er staff  member — a  community  develop- 
ment/leadership trainer — will  be  ap- 
pointed to  work  with  the  Moldovan  con- 
gregations to  develop  meaningful  grass 
roots  commitments  and  work  within  the 


context  of  Bible  institutes  and  karkr 
ship  formation.  The  committee  will  also 
locate  an  independent  warehouse  to 
hold  the  relief  supplies  in  Chisinau, 
Moldova. 

Groffdale  members  Darvin  and  Regi- 
na  Christman-Martin  of  Terre  Hill, 
Pa.,  are  currently  serving  in  Chisinau, 
Moldova,  for  a  one-year  internship  in 
agricultural  development.  They  have 
been  offering  counsel  to  EMM  on  the 
relief  supplies  commitment. 

The  Christman-Martins  are  support- 
ed by  Eastern  Mennonite  University, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Missions. 


MDS  plans  response  to  'Silent  Flood  of  1995' 


New  Orleans,  La.  (MDS)— An  early 
May  flood  in  New  Orleans  was  too 
"quick  and  clean"  to  garner  much 
media  attention,  but  some  30,000 
homes  are  left  damaged  and  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  (MDS)  is  planning  to 
help  disaster  victims  there  for  at  least 
the  next  four  months. 

"We  don't  see  homes  floating  down 
the  river  like  we  did  in  the  Midwest, 
but  10,000  of  the  affected  homes  re- 
ceived 24  inches  or  more  of  water  and 


Next  stop:  Lithuania. 

Hesston,  Kan.  (HO— 
Virginia  and  Jim  Min- 
inger admire  a  Paul 
Friesen  sculpture  pre- 
sented to  them  in  recog- 
nition of  Jim's  21  years 
at  Hesston  College.  Fac- 
ulty, staff,  and  adminis- 
tration gathered  May  12 
to  celebrate  Jim's  ser- 
vice as  instructor  and 
dean  and  Virginia's  ac- 
complishments as  in- 
structor and  to  wish  the 
couple  well  as  they  de- 
part for  Klaipeda,  Lith- 
uania. Jim  begins  an  as- 
signment as  president  of  Lithuania  Christian  College  there  July  1;  Virginia 
will  serve  as  an  instructor. 

In  his  farewell  comments  Jim  Mininger  reflected  on  the  decision  to  leave  the 
college.  "Virginia  reminded  me  that  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  as  we  were  consider- 
ing leaving  Hesston,  at  one  point  I  said,  'If  I  do  not  seriously  look  at  this  possi- 
bility I  will  never  again  to  able  to  look  my  students  in  the  eyes  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  World  Civ/Fine  Arts'  "—during  which  students  are  asked  to  con- 
sider what  actions  they  might  take  in  the  world  in  light  of  their  studies  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 


are  severely  damaged,"  says  Rick  Augs- 
burger, MDS  assistant  coordinator. 
"The  rain  water  went  up  and  down  so 
quickly  that  no  mud  or  water  lines 
were  left  and  you  have  to  get  into  the 
homes  to  see  the  damage,  estimated  at 
some  $3  billion  [U.S.]." 

Augsburger  thinks  the  flood's  swift- 
ness accounts  for  the  lack  of  media  cov- 
erage. "The  media  couldn't  get  the  dra- 
matic shots  they  like,"  he  says.  Without 
widespread  public  awareness  of  the 
disaster,  MDS  is  having  difficulty  find- 
ing enough  volunteers  and  funding. 

Augsburger  is  excited  that  MDS  is 
able  to  work  with  a  Hispanic  church  in 
this  urban  setting.  Amor  Viviente,  a 
Honduran  church  associated  with  the 
Gulf  States  Mennonite  Conference,  has 
offered  MDS  its  upper  floor  as  head- 
quarters. "MDS  will  be  assisting  His- 
panic members  of  the  community  as 
well  as  others,"  Augsburger  says.  Later, 
satellite  offices  may  also  be  opened. 

The  project  can  now  handle  10-15  vol- 
unteers a  week.  The  work  consists  pri- 
marily of  replacing  wallboard  and  panel- 
ing, although  some  clean-up  remains. 

Short-term  volunteers  should  call 
the  New  Orleans  MDS  office  (504  834- 
3100)  to  schedule  their  time.  People  in- 
terested in  working  two  months  or 
longer  should  call  MDS  headquarters 
at  717  859-3889.  Funds  designated  for 
"Gulf  States  Floods"  may  be  sent  to  PO 
Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

The  New  Orleans  response  is  being 
coordinated  by  MDS  Region  II  director 
Amos  Miller  of  Goshen,  Ind.  For  the  first 
month,  Eldon  Krause  of  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  is  serving  as  project  director. 
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•  Assistant  editor  named. 

Valerie  S.  Weaver  will  begin 
serving  as  assistant  editor  of 
Gospel  Herald  in  mid-Sep- 
tember. She  currently  resides 
in  Kirchheim-Bolanden,  Ger- 
many, where  she  is  partici- 
pating in  Mennonite  Central 
Committee's  Intermenno 
Trainee  Program.  A  member 
of  Ephrata  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church,  Weaver  received  her 
bachelor's  degree  in  English 
from  Eastern  Mennonite  Uni- 
versity, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  in 
1994. 

•  EMU  honors  Augsburger. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty has  designated  Myron  S. 
Augsburger  as  "president 
emeritus"  in  recognition  of  his 
significant  achievements  as 
president,  1965-1980.  The  ac- 
tion, recommended  to  the 
board  of  trustees  by  EMU 
president  Joseph  L.  Lapp,  was 
taken  at  the  March  trustees 
meeting  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Augsburger's  presidency 
marked  a  period  of  major  aca- 
demic program  and  facilities 
expansion,  including  Hartzler 
Library,  Suter  Science  Cen- 
ter, and  the  Discipleship  Cen- 
ter. His  focus  on  academic  ex- 
cellence included  a  new  "core 
curriculum"  with  broader 
requirements  for  students. 
Last  year  Augsburger  retired 
as  pastor  of  Washington 
(D.C.)  Community  Fellow- 
ship. 

•  Twice  as  much  Selfhelp. 

Can  Selfhelp  Crafts  Canada 
(SHCC)  increase  its  sales  by 
$5  million  (Cdn.),  to  $9.9  mil- 
lion, by  the  year  2000?  Yes— 
but  it  will  be  challenging,  said 
SHCC  board  members,  staff, 
and  provincial  Selfhelp  Crafts 
directors  at  their  April  29- 
May  2  meetings  in  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.  Retail  sales  in 
Canada  in  1994-95  were  $4 
million.  "$9  million  is  quite  a 
leap,"  acknowledged  SHCC 
board  chair  Ted  Rempel.  "But 
with  new  markets,  additional 
sales,  and  two  or  three  new 
stores  in  large  urban  areas 
like  Toronto  or  Montreal,  we 
think  it  is  possible."  Ways  to 
grow  include  starting  more 
temporary  Christmastime 
shops. 

•  Team  leaves  for  Hebron.  A 

four-person  Christian  Peace- 
maker Team  departs  in  June 
for  Hebron,  West  Bank.  Dur- 
ing their  four-month  stay, 
team  members  will  live  in 
Palestinian  neighborhoods  ad- 
jacent to  Israeli  settlements. 
Residents  of  these  neighbor- 


hoods suffer  frequent  harass- 
ment and  violent  attacks  by 
settlers  and  by  the  Israeli  De- 
fense Force.  The  initial  team 
includes:  Jeff  Heie,  Washing- 
ton, D.C;  Kathleen  Kern, 
Rochester,  N.Y.;  Clifford 
Kindy,  North  Manchester, 
Ind.;  and  Wendy  Lehman, 
Kidron,  Ohio. 

•  Scholarships  awarded. 

Twenty  students  attending  11 
church-related  colleges  and 
seminaries  have  been  selected 
to  benefit  from  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid's  annuity  scholar- 
ship program  in  the  1995-96 
academic  year.  Students  re- 
ceiving $500  (U.S.)  to  attend 
Mennonite  Church  schools 
are:  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary — Leo  J. 
Filon  III,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Ed- 
ward Nyce,  Villa  Park,  111.; 
Jonathon  Wenger,  Fresno, 
Calif.;  Eastern  Mennonite 
University — Crystal  D.  Good, 
Lititz,  Pa.;  Darrel  J.  Reinford, 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  Darlene  Rog- 
gie,  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  Emma 
J.  Yoder,  Harrisonburg,  Va.; 
Goshen  College — Nanette 
Beyeler,  Orrville,  Ohio;  Adam 
Fleming,  Wellman,  Iowa; 
Maria  Hershberger,  Goshen, 
Ind.;  Charlotte  Mast,  Tiskil- 
wa,  111.;  Hesston  College — La- 
Mar  E.  Bender,  Hesston,  Kan. 

•  Paper  proposals  sought. 

The  Young  Center  of  Eliza- 
bethtown  (Pa.)  College  is 
planning  an  interdisciplinary 
conference  on  the  role  and 
function  of  church-related  in- 
stitutions— schools,  service 
agencies,  mission  boards, 
camps,  retirement  homes,  etc. 
The  conference  steering  com- 
mittee welcomes  proposals  for 
papers  (35-minute  presenta- 
tion) or  workshops  (90  min- 
utes) from  both  scholars  and 
practitioners.  Send  a  resume 
and  one-page  proposal  to  the 
Young  Center,  Elizabethtown 
College,  One  Alpha  Dr.,  Eliza- 
bethtown, PA  17022;  phone 
717  361-1470. 

•  New  appointments: 

James  M.  Lapp,  conference  pas- 
tor, Franconia  Mennonite 
Conference,  beginning  early 
in  1996.  Lapp  currently  is 
general  secretary  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Board, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Marian  Becker  Buckwalter  was 
licensed  as  associate  pastor  of 
Ridgeway  Mennonite  Church, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  on  May  21. 
Virginia  Conference  overseer 
Paul  T.  Yoder  officiated. 


•  Coming  events: 

Seminar,  "How  to  Relate  When 
a  Family  Member  Says,  'I'm 
Gay,'  "  Day  Seven  Ministries, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  June  10. 
Enos  D.  Martin  will  lead  the 
seminar.  Information  avail- 
able from  717  367-5924. 

Women's  activities  at  Wichita 
'95,  Wichita,  Kan.,  sponsored 
by  the  Women's  Missionary 
and  Service  Commission 
(WMSC)  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  Women  in  Mis- 
sion of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church.  Ac- 
tivities include:  joint  open 
forum,  "Questions  About 
Women's  Groups,"  July  26, 
noon;  women's  dinner  with 
guest  speaker  Esther  Kun- 
jam,  July  27,  5:15  p.m.;  WM/ 
WMSC  joint  delegate  business 
session,  July  28,  noon. 

•  New  resources: 

Following  in  the  Footsteps  of 
Paul,  a  13-week  interactive 
video  series,  casts  a  vision  for 
congregational  growth.  View- 
ers will  visit  biblical  sites  in 
modern-day  Turkey  with 
guides  Richard  Showalter,  Ed 
Stoltzfus,  and  Ed  Bontrager. 
Especially  recommended  for 
youth  and  adult  Sunday 
school  classes.  Videos,  student 
guide,  and  leader's  guide 
available  from  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  800  245- 
7894. 

Jim  Croegaert  album,  "Water  to 
Wine,"  a  new  collection  of  in- 
spirational songs.  Recom- 
mended for  individual  and 
group  devotions.  Available 
from  Rough  Stones  Music,  827 
Monroe  St.,  Evanston,  IL 
60202;  phone  708  475-2749. 

Media  and  violence  "short 
course,"  composed  of  a  two- 
issue  Media  &  Values  maga- 
zine series.  "Part  One:  Mak- 
ing the  Connections"  reviews 
the  research  and  analyzes 
how  and  why  violence  has  in- 
filtrated popular  culture. 
"Part  Two:  Searching  for  Solu- 
tions" explores  dozens  of  alter- 
natives to  violent  media  to 
help  individuals  and  groups 
promote  nonviolence.  Avail- 
able from  Center  for  Media 
Literacy,  800  226-9494. 

Study  packet  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Hiroshima-Nagasaki  bomb- 
ing. "Call  for  a  Jubilee  End  to 
Nuclear  Weapons  and  Domes- 
tic Violence"  explores  linkages 
between  state-sanctioned  and 
domestic  violence.  Includes 
three-session  study  guide, 
litany,  prayers,  suggestions 
for  action.  Available  from 
New  Call  to  Peacemaking, 
717  859-1958. 


Two-part  Bible  study  guide  on 
the  theme  "Household  of  God: 
Called  into  God's  Family" 
(year  one)  and  "Sent  into 
God's  World"  (year  two).  The 
heart  of  this  year's  booklet  is 
Suzanne  Lawrence's  devotion- 
al study  of  the  book  of  Ruth; 
next  year's  study  will  focus  on 
the  book  of  Acts.  Includes 
guidelines  for  group  leaders, 
suggestions  for  a  group  cele- 
bration, and  an  Easter  pro- 
gram by  Ruth  Lapp  Guenger- 
ich.  Available  from  Women's 
Missionary  and  Service  Com- 
mission, 219  294-7131. 

•  Job  openings: 

Foods  and  nutrition  teacher, 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College.  Full- 
time, one-year  position  for  the 
1995-96  academic  year.  The 
successful  candidate  should 
have  a  master's  degree  in  nu- 
trition and  be  a  registered  di- 
etitian. The  assignment  will 
include  teaching  a  full  range  of 
specialized  nutrition  courses, 
serving  as  the  adviser  to 
graduates  seeking  internships, 
and  teaching  general  courses 
in  health  and  nutrition.  Send 
curriculum  vitae  and  refer- 
ences to  John  D.  Nyce,  Interim 
Dean,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  219  535-7503. 

Program  director,  Victim  Of- 
fender Reconciliation  Program 
(VORP)  of  Champaign  Coun- 
ty, 111.  Half-time  position  with 
the  possibility  of  full-time  in 
the  future.  Duties  include  re- 
cruiting, training  and  manag- 
ing staff,  managing  case  loads, 
developing  working  relation- 
ships with  criminal  justice  of- 
ficials, and  directing  education 
and  outreach  programs.  For  a 
complete  job  description  send 
resume  and  the  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  phone  numbers  of 
three  references  to  PO  Box 
154,  Champaign,  IL  61824- 
0154. 

Store  manager,  Selfhelp  Crafts 
of  the  World,  Ardmore,  Pa. 
Qualifications  include:  retail 
management  experience,  out- 
going personality,  ability  to 
interact  with  a  wide  variety  of 
people.  Some  computer  and 
financial  experience  is  desired 
and  a  college  degree  is  help- 
ful. Send  a  cover  letter,  resu- 
me, and  salary  requirements 
to  Search  Committee,  24  W. 
Lancaster  Ave.,  Ardmore,  PA 
19003. 

Teaching  position  in  biology  and 
environmental  science,  Lan- 
caster (Pa.)  Mennonite  High 
School.  Position  begins  fall 
1995.  Contact  Esther  Mast, 
LMHS,  2176  Lincoln  Hwy. 
East.  Lancaster,  PA  17602; 
phone  717  299-0436. 
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Career  change:  from  medi- 
cine to  seminary.  Elkhart,  Ind. 
(AMBS) — For  George  Stoltzfus, 
pursuing  a  seminary  degree  after 
several  years  as  a  hospital 
administrator  and  a  physician  is 
the  most  natural  thing  to  do  at 
this  moment. 

"After  I  received  my  medical  de- 
gree we  were  visiting  my  wife's 
mother  who  asked  me:  'If  you 
weren't  a  doctor,  what  would  you 
be?'  I  turned  it  around  on  her  and 
asked  her  what  she  thought  I 
would  be.  'That's  easy — you'd  be 
a  preacher,'  "  Stoltzfus  recalls. 

Stoltzfus  and  his  wife,  Mae, 
moved  to  Elkhart  from  western 
Maryland  in  August  1994  for  him 
to  pursue  a  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  theology  degree.  Besides  the 
prophetic  proclamations  from  Mae's  mother,  Stoltzfus  found  his  work  as  a  moderator  for 
the  Allegheny  Conference  and  his  involvement  with  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board  furthered  his  interest  in  church  work.  "I  found  an  excitement  and  thrill  in  being 
close  to  the  church,"  Stoltzfus  says.  "After  a  General  Board  meeting  I  would  think,  'That's 
where  I  should  be!'  I  found  it  incredibly  energizing." 

It  is  clear  to  Stoltzfus,  however,  that  he  is  not  preparing  to  be  in  the  pastorate.  He  is 
more  interested  in  utilizing  his  experience  as  a  physician,  an  administrator,  and  now 
seminary  training  for  either  some  kind  of  church  work  or  in  some  aspect  of  medicine. 
"Medicine,  particularly  administrative  medicine,  is  full  of  choices  and  struggles  between 
what's  right  and  what's  expedient.  I  felt  I  needed  more  tools  to  deal  with  those  kind  of  is- 
sues," he  says. — June  Mears 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.: 

Eve  Aeschliman. 
Beech,  Louisville,  Ohio:  Julie 
Linder,  Andrew  Michaels, 
John  Michaels,  Brenn  Roth, 
Kevin  Roth,  Julie  Simon, 
Julie  Stutzman,  and  Matthew 
Mottice. 

First,  Lowville,  N.Y.:  Larry 
Brundege,  Frank  and  Barbara 
Corbett,  Anthony  and  Carol 
Foti,  Ronald  and  Sue  Pierce, 
Alvin  and  Elizabeth  Schnei- 
der, Colleen  Sundberg,  Bruce 
and  Kathy  Widrick,  and 
Robert  and  Roberta  Zehr. 


BIRTHS 


Bailey,  Janice  Yoder  and  Mark, 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  Ashton 
Marie  (second  child),  April  7. 

Clasper,  Cindy  Jantzi  and 
Paul,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  Jadyn 
Skye  (first  child),  April  28. 

Conrad,  Carol  Hoover  and  Tim, 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Annette 
Grace  (second  child),  April  21. 


Cressman,  Arlene  Fretz  and 
Rodney,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Eric 
Anthony  (first  child),  March 
15. 

Grunert,  Gale  Garrison  and 
Andy,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  Nich- 
olas Andy  (third  child),  April 
19. 

Hoelscher,  Lori  Martin  and 
John,  Drayton,  Ont.,  Jamie 
Kyle  (first  child),  April  15. 

Hostetler,  LouAnne  Hessel- 
sweet  and  Todd,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Lindsay  Anne  (second  child), 
May  6. 

Jewitt,  Melinda  Ellis  and 
Kevin,  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
Shannon  Nicole  (first  child), 
April  28. 

Jones,  Regina  Tackett  and 
John,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio, 
Matthew  Alan  (second  child), 
March  19. 

Kym,  Karen  and  Phil,  Austin, 
Tex.,  Dana  Michelle  (second 
child),  May  3. 

Lehman,  Jan  Miller  and  Tim, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Isaac  Daniel 
(second  child),  April  19. 

Leichty-Wireman,  Gina  and 
Garner,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Zoe 
Elizabeth  (first  child),  April 
12. 


Martin,  Gloria  Wenger  and 
Jay,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Natasha 
Janae  (first  child),  Feb.  18. 

Miller,  Beverly  Benner  and 
Ken,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Vanes- 
sa Sara  (third  child),  May  4. 

Noftsier,  Kathleen  Reape  and 
Gary,  Castorland,  N.Y., 
Rachel  Edna  (second  child), 
April  30. 

Overduin,  Marcella  Erskine 
and  Michael,  Toronto,  Ont., 
Chloe  Ann  (first  child),  May  5. 

Price,  Lisa  Myers  and  Lee, 
Haddon  Heights,  N.J.,  Laura 
Elizabeth  (second  child),  April 
8. 

Risser,  Deborah  Ebersole  and 
John,  Hershey,  Pa.,  Jonathan 
Samuel  (second  child),  April 
25. 

Romero,  Maria  Celina  Colon 
and  Carlos,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Elise 
Marie  (first  child),  May  4. 

Ropp,  Cheryl  Springer  and 
Greg,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  Micah 
Gregory  (second  child),  May  1. 

Ruth,  Jane  Mazzanti  and  Jay, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  John  Au- 
gust (third  child).  May  4. 

Schrock,  Amy  Gingerich  and 
Jay,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Jennifer 
Lynn  (second  child),  May  8. 


Slusser,  Kenee  and  Adrian 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Sawyer  Quinn 
(third  child),  April  16. 

Smucker,  Anna  Fisher  and 
•Jim,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa., 
Katherine  Click  (third  child), 
May  9. 

Souder,  Lisa  Anders  and  Dev- 
in,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Marissa 
Joy  (first  child),  April  28. 

Stutzman,  Stacy  Schweitzer 
and  Mark,  Albany,  Ore.,  Cor- 
bett Mark  (third  child),  April 
28. 

VanPelt,  Joy  Brenneman  and 
Steve,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Beth- 
any Renae  (third  child),  April 
4. 

Williams,  Maggie  Gushwa  and 
Adam,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Gabriella 
Anastasia  (first  child),  April 
30. 


MARRIAGES 


Bateson-Ruppe:  Jane  Hannah 
Bateson,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Community),  and  John  P. 
Ruppe,  Bridgewater  Corners, 
Vt.  (Bethany),  April  22,  by 
Phil  Kniss  and  Jane  Peifer. 

Forbes-Godshall:  Stephen 
Forbes,  Hampton,  Va.  (Hunt- 
ington), and  Julia  Godshall, 
Hampton,  Va.  (Huntington), 
May  6,  by  G.  Edwin  Bon- 
trager. 

Gascho-Snyder:  Jaqueline 
Gascho,  Elmira,  Ont.  (Tavis- 
tock), and  Jeffrey  Snyder, 
Elmira,  Ont.  (Elmira),  April 
22,  by  Dale  R.  Bauman. 

Gehman-Williams:  Sharon  K. 
Gehman,  Souderton,  Pa.  (Nor- 
ristown  New  Life)  and  James 
Williams,  Norristown,  Pa. 
(Norristown  New  Life),  April 
30,  by  Ertell  Whigham. 

Herr-Keener:  Bryan  Herr, 
Quarryville,  Pa.  (Presbyte- 
rian), and  Denise  Keener, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  (Landisville), 
May  5,  by  Sam  Thomas. 

Loux-Yoder:  Jenny  Rebecca 
Loux,  Souderton,  Pa.  (Bloom- 
ing Glen),  and  Chadwin  Drew 
Yoder,  Perkasie,  Pa.  (Bloom- 
ing Glen),  May  6,  by  Truman 
H.  Brunk,  Jr. 

Maust-Su:  James  Maust,  Go- 
shen, Ind.  (Pleasant  View), 
and  Grace  Su,  Kaohsiung. 
Taiwan,  Feb.  4,  by  Ron  Die- 
ner. 

Myers-Yoder:  David  L.  Mvers, 
Oak  Park,  111.  (Oak  Park),  and 
Lori  Ann  Yoder,  Oak  Park,  111. 
(Oak  Park),  April  29,  by  Ivan 
J.  Kauffmann. 

Petersheim-Stauffer:  Judy 
Petersheim,  Morgantown,  Pa. 
(Conestoga),  and  Chad  Stauf- 
fer,  Manheim,  Pa.  (Lan- 
disville). May  6.  by  Sam 
Thomas. 
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DEATHS 


Beidler,    Willard    B.,  79, 

Telford,  Pa.  Born:  April  19, 
1915.  Telford,  Pa.,  to  Irwin 
and  Edith  Bower  Beidler. 
Died:  April  11,  1995,  Sell- 
ersville,  Pa.,  of  acute  mycar- 
dial  infarction.  Survivors — 
wife:  Mamie  G.  Metz  Beidler; 
children:  Darlene  Alderfer, 
Thelma  Hunsberger,  Murray, 
Donald,  Willard,  David,  Rod- 
ney; 27  grandchildren,  15 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral: 
April  15,  Franconia  Menno- 
nite  Church,  by  Stanley  God- 
shall,  Richard  Moyer,  and 
Charles  Ness.  Burial:  Perkio- 
menville  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Birkey,  Harvey  John,  88, 
Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.  Born: 
May  25,  1906,  Pekin,  111.,  to 
Andrew  C.  and  Elizabeth 
Litwiller  Birkey.  Died:  May  1 , 
1995,  Meadville,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Silda  Miller 
Birkey;  daughter:  Evelyn.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  May  4,  Sun- 
nyside  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Nelson  Martin. 

Bontrager,  Bernice  Ida  Mil- 
ler, 86.  Born:  Aug.  6,  1908, 
Protection,  Kan.,  to  Alf  B.  and 
Lovina  Yoder  Miller.  Died: 
May  6,  1995,  South  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Barry,  Emery,  Gloria 
Hostetler,  Karen  Hadley; 
brothers  and  sister:  Richard, 
David,  and  Alfred  Miller, 
Louise  Headings.  Predeceased 
by:  Emery  Bontrager  (hus- 
band). Funeral:  May  10, 
South  Hutchinson  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Howard  Wagler 
and  Richard  Headings.  Bur- 
ial: Yoder  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Custalow,  Lauren  Elizabeth, 

infant,  Denver,  Colo.  Born: 
April  28,  1995,  Denver,  Colo., 
to  Kevin  and  Cathy  Bomberg- 
er  Custalow.  Died:  April  28, 
1995,  Denver,  Colo.,  of  an  um- 
bilical cord  accident.  Sur- 
vivors— parents;  brother: 
Nicholas.  Funeral:  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Jerry 
Weaver.  Burial:  Mt.  Olivet 
Cemetery. 
Derstine,  Stanley  A.,  88.  Born: 
Oct.  31,  1906,  Sellersville,  Pa., 
to  Andrew  and  Sallie  Alderfer 
Derstine.  Died:  May  1,  1995, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — wife:  Adella  L. 
Alderfer  Derstine;  children: 
Garland,  Louise  Alderfer;  sis- 
ter: Elsie  Freed;  7  grandchil- 
dren, 10  great-grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  May  5, 
Rockhill  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Michael  Derstine  and  Rus- 
sell Detweiler. 


Graham,  S.  Kathryn  Den- 
linger,  85,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Born:  Aug.  26,  1909,  Paradise 
Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Harry  and  Elmi- 
ra  E.  Kreider  Denlinger.  Died: 
May  2,  1995,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
of  amyloidosis.  Survivors — 
husband:  Ralph  Graham; 
brother:  Harry  S.  Denlinger. 
Funeral:  May  6,  Kinzer  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Mark  M. 
Leaman,  Jay  A.  Meek,  John 
Thomas,  and  Paul  L.  Clark. 
Burial:  Strasburg  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Gladys  Stoltzfus, 
94,  Millersburg,  Ohio.  Born: 
May  29,  1900,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  to  Eli  D.  and  Ella  Stoltz- 
fus. Died:  April  29,  1995, 
Kidron,  Ohio  of  heart  failure. 
Survivors — children:  Flora 
Jean  Martin,  Rheta  Mae 
Wiebe,  Caroll  June  Roth;  16 
grandchildren,  37  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  James  Hostetler  (hus- 
band). Funeral:  May  2,  Mil- 
lersburg Mennonite  Church, 
May  3,  North  Goshen  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Peter  Wiebe. 
Burial:  Elkhart  Prairie  Ceme- 
tery. 

Miller,  Ray  L.,  63.  Born:  March 
10,  1932,  LaGrange  County, 
Ind.,  to  Levi  and  Barbara 
Frey  Miller.  Died:  May  1, 
1995,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Mary  Peachey 
Miller;  children:  Jeff,  Nancy; 
brothers  and  sister:  Amos, 
John,  Leroy,  Fannie  Taylor. 
Funeral:  May  4,  North 
Goshen  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Art  Smoker.  Burial:  Violett 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Samuel  S.,  87,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Born:  Feb.  21,  1908,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  to  D.  D.  and 
Jeanette  Hostetler  Miller. 
Died:  April  4,  1995,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Survivors — wife:  Ellen 
Gardner  Miller;  children: 
Samuel,  Meredith  Wittrig, 
Patricia  Nisley,  Eleanor 
Koehler;  17  grandchildren,  26 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral: 
April  9,  College  Mennonite 
Church,  by  James  Waltner 
and  John  F.  Murray.  Burial: 
Forest  Grove  Cemetery. 

Ressler,  Margaret  Ehrhart, 
89,  Ephrata,  Pa.  Born:  Sept. 
23,  1905,  Eaton,  Pa.,  to  Amos 
and  Pauline  Ehrhart.  Died: 
April  29,  1995,  Lititz,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— sons:  Daniel  E.,  Rus- 
sell L.,  John  D.,  Jr.,  Melvin  S.; 
sister:  Blanche  Shupp;  10 
grandchildren,  21  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  John  D.  Ressler,  Sr.  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
May  3,  Landis  Valley  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Thomas  A. 
Horst,  Lester  Hoover,  and 
George  Horst. 


Shantz,  Kathryn  Martin,  82, 

Kitchener,  Ont.  Born:  Feb.  11, 
1913,  Ontario,  to  Peter  and 
Nancy  Shantz  Martin.  Died: 
May  3,  1995,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
Survivors — son:  William  P.; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Al  and 
Oscar  Martin,  Greta  Martin- 
Smith,  Irene  Lichty;  2  grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Orville  Shantz  (husband).  Fu- 
neral: May  6,  Ratz-Bechtel 
Chapel,  by  Brice  Balmer.  Bur- 
ial: First  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Shaum,  Maurice,  91,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  Born:  March  18,  1904, 
Elkhart  County,  Ind.  Died: 
May  4,  1995,  Wakarusa,  Ind. 
Funeral:  May  6,  Holdeman 
Mennonite  Church,  by  David 
Heusinkveld  and  Russell  Kra- 
bill.  Burial:  Olive  Cemetery. 

Tedball,  Milton  Roger,  51, 
Elmira,  Ont.  Born:  July  5, 
1943,  Strathroy,  Ont.,  to  Mil- 
ton and  Eileen  Warner  Ted- 
ball.  Died:  April  12,  1995, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  of  a  stroke 
and  kidney  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Joyce  Martin 
Tedball;  son:  Michael;  mother: 
Eileen  Falden;  brother  and 
sister:  John,  JoAnn  Speel- 
man.  Funeral  and  burial: 
April  15,  Elmira  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Dale  Bauman  and 
Ruth  Anne  Laverty. 

Weaver,  Arlene,  69,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  Born:  March  8,  1926, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Died:  March  20, 
1995.  Survivors — sisters: 
Lorene  Gray,  Grace  Conrad. 
Funeral:  March  24,  Holdeman 
Mennonite  Church,  by  David 
Heusinkveld  and  Jim  Troyer. 
Burial:  Olive  Cemetery. 

Witwer,  Rov  V.,  62,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  Born:  June  2,  1932,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  to  Walter  S.  and 
Barbara  Musselman  Witwer. 
Died:  May  1,  1995,  Paradise, 
Pa.  Survivors — wife:  Emma  A. 
Hoover  Witwer;  children:  J. 
Clair,  Janet  E.,  Judy  A.  Ngu- 
yen, Joyce  M.,  Jane  L.,  Jeffrey 
L.;  brother  and  sister:  John 
L.,  Susan  Valeria  Brunoff;  7 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  May  4,  Kinzer  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Jay  A.  Meek, 
Benjamin  L.  Clark,  and  Paul 
L.  Clark. 

Wyse,  Harold  J.,  85,  Archbold, 
Ohio.  Born:  Dec.  10,  1909, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  to  Jefferson 
and  Emma  Short  Wyse.  Died: 
May  5,  1995,  Bryan,  Ohio,  of 
an  apparent  heart  attack. 
Survivors — wife:  Cora  Nof- 
ziger  Wyse;  children:  Rose- 
mary Wyse-Reimer,  Buetta 
Bontrager,  Dean,  Byrdalene 
Horst,  Denton,  Sanford,  Allen, 
Ned,  Norma,  Sara  Wyse- 
Wenger;  brother  and  sister: 
Donald,  Clela  Detter;  25 


grandchildren,  3  stepgrand- 
children,  one  step-greatgrand- 
child. Funeral  and  burial: 
May  8,  Lockport  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Allen  Rutter  and 
Walter  Stuckey. 
Yoder,  Fyrne  A.  Miller,  90, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  July  3, 
1904,  Sugar  Creek,  Ohio,  to 
Amra  and  Jemima  Mast 
Miller.  Died:  April  30,  1995, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Joanne  Holtzinger, 
Ruth  Dyal;  4  grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Jonathan  G. 
Yoder  (husband),  Richard  W. 
(son),  and  Mary  Jean  (daugh- 
ter). Funeral:  May  3,  College 
Mennonite  Church,  by  James 
Waltner.  Burial:  Violett  Cem- 
etery. 

Yoder,  Mary  Ann  Kurtz,  93, 

Plain  City,  Ohio.  Born:  July  6, 
1901,  Geauga  County,  Ohio, 
to  Dan  and  Susan  Spiecher 
Kurtz.  Died:  March  16,  1995, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  of  pneumo- 
nia. Survivors — children:  Ada 
Martin,  John,  Eli,  Gertrude 
Martin;  7  grandchildren,  13 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Noah  S.  Yoder 
(husband)  and  Susie  Marie 
(daughter).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: March  20,  Sharon  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  David  Lantz. 


CALENDAR 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
board  of  directors  meeting, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  8-10 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education 
board  of  directors  meeting, 
Chicago,  June  8-10 

Pacific  Northwest  Conference 
annual  meeting,  Nampa,  Ida- 
ho, June  15-18 

Virginia  Conference  annual 
meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
June  21-24 

Mennonite  Publication  Board 
meeting,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  June 
22-24 

Pacific  Southwest  Conference 
annual  meeting,  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  June  22-24 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meet- 
ing, Kidron,  Ohio,  June  23-24 

Northwest  Conference  summer 
convention,  Camrose,  Alta., 
July  1-3 

Peace  Sunday,  July  2 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference 
annual  meeting,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  July  6-8 

Allegheny  Conference  annual 
meeting,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa., 
July  6-9 

Eastern  Mennonite  University 
board  of  trustees  meeting, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  10-11 

MC/GC  Convention  and  General 
Assembly,  Youth  Convention, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30 
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ITEMS  &  COMMENTS 


Quotable: 

"In  the  human  body,  if  anything  threatens  the  eye,  the  arm  will 
move  quickly  to  protect  it,  even  if  it  is  injured  in  doing  so.  This 
happens  automatically,  as  if  out  of  love.  It  is  the  same  among  those 
who  dedicate  themselves  to  Christ  and  to  each  other.  Each  should  be 
willing  to  suffer  for  the  other — the  stronger  one  for  the  weaker." 

— J.  Heinrich  Arnold  in  Discipleship  (Plough,  1994) 


Brethren  conventions  in  Brazil 
cross  language  barrier  to  merge 

The  Brazilian  Convention  of  Evan- 
gelical Mennonite  Brethren  Churches 
was  formed  in  March  as  former  Por- 
tuguese-speaking and  German-speak- 
ing groups  merged. 

The  Portuguese-speaking  convention 
grew  out  of  mission  work  from  North 
America  in  1946.  Formally  organized  in 
1966,  it  has  grown  to  18  congregations 
with  some  2,300  members.  The  March 
merger  united  these  churches  with  19 
congregations  begun  by  German  immi- 
grants 60  years  ago. — Mennonite  World 
Conference 

House  Speaker  invites  Fuller 
to  run  federal  housing  programs 

In  February,  U.S.  House  Speaker 
Newt  Gingrich  asked  Millard  Fuller  of 
Habitat  for  Humanity  to  consider  tak- 
ing over  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development's  public  hous- 
ing programs. 

Fuller  said  no,  the  Washington 
Times  reported,  but  was  open  to  the 
government  donating  land  to  the  poor, 
which  would  save  Habitat  money. 

Habitat  for  Humanity  has  built 
30,000  single-family  homes  for 
impoverished  people  in  20  years. — Na- 
tional &  International  Religion  Report 

Gourmet  coffee  company 
acts  on  workers'  rights 

Starbucks,  one  of  the  United  States' 
leading  gourmet  coffee  firms,  has 
agreed  to  establish  standards  for  mini- 
mum working  conditions  and  pay  at 
Guatemalan  plantations  from  which  it 
buys  coffee. 

The  agreement  comes  in  response  to 
a  campaign  initiated  by  the  US/ 
Guatemala  Labor  Education  Project 
(GLEP).  Numerous  Starbucks  outlets 
across  the  country  were  leafleted  on  a 
National  Action  Day  Feb.  11. 

GLEP  is  pleased  with  Starbucks'  re- 
sponse, pointing  out  that  if  the 
company  fol- 

#lows  through,  it 
will  set  a  stan- 
dard for  other 
agricultural 
businesses  on 
respecting  the 
basic  rights  of 
workers  in 
other  countries. 
—Signs  of  the 


General  Conference  district 
passes  statement  on  sexuality 

In  a  vote  of  158  to  61,  Eastern  Dis- 
trict Conference  (EDC)  delegates 
passed  a  human  sexuality  statement 
that  would  deny  leadership  credentials 
to  people  who  advocate  or  practice  ho- 
mosexual, premarital,  or  extramarital 
sexual  conduct.  The  statement  was  ap- 
proved at  the  May  5-6  sessions  at  West 
Swamp  Mennonite  Church,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa. 

The  EDC  human  sexuality  state- 
ment is  similar  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  (GC)  1986 
statement  on  human  sexuality  in  that 
it  clearly  states  that  premarital,  extra- 
marital, and  homosexual  sexual  activi- 
ty is  sin. 

However,  the  following  lines  refer- 
ring to  leadership  credentials  differ 
from  the  GC  statement:  "We  believe 
teachings  that  view  premarital,  extra- 
marital, and  homosexual  sexual  activi- 
ty as  acceptable  conduct  are  incompati- 
ble with  Christ's  standards  for  his  ser- 
vants in  the  church.  Therefore,  we  can- 
not grant  leadership  credentials  to,  or 
continue  to  recognize  the  leadership 
credentials  of,  persons  who  continue  to 
advocate  or  practice  such  conduct  con- 
trary to  the  Scriptures." — General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  news  service 

Researchers  study  nonviolence, 
healthy  male  identity  among  COs 

Mennonite  men  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  two  researchers  at  McGill 
University,  Altona,  Man.  A  number  of 
men  who  served  as  conscientious  objec- 
tors during  World  War  II  will  partici- 
pate in  the  study,  part  of  a  larger  one 
titled,  "The  Peaceable  Ideal  of  Man- 
hood in  Four  Societies  and  Its  Implica- 
tion for  Our  Own." 

Researchers  Katherine  K.  Young  and 
Donald  Stoesz  aim  to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  what  contributes  to  a 
healthy  masculine  identity  and  to 
name  any  special  pressures  or  prob- 
lems for  men  from  nonviolent  tradi- 


tions. They  will  also  examine  the  social 
conditions  that  help  develop  or  break 
down  such  a  tradition. 

"Our  cross-cultural  study  has  shown 
there  is  a  tremendous  range  in  male 
behavior  from  virtually  no  violence  to 
enormous  violence,"  Young  says. 

The  researchers  will  be  looking  at 
men  from  Mennonite,  Jewish,  Hindu, 
and  Buddhist  traditions.  They  will  also 
examine  such  modern  states  as  Sweden 
where,  despite  the  extreme  violence  of 
their  Viking  ancestors,  people  have  not 
participated  in  a  war  since  the  early 
19th  century. 

Project  leaders  suggest  the  project 
may  also  contribute  to  Mennonite  self- 
understanding  by  interpreting  Menno- 
nite history  through  the  larger  history 
of  gender  roles,  particularly  masculini- 
ty, and  by  comparison  with  other 
societies. — Elmer  Heinrichs,  Mennonite 
Reporter 

Floating  factory  to  make 
artificial  limbs  around  the  world 

Operation  Sea  Legs  is  a  Youth  With 
a  Mission  (YWAM)  initiative  to  create  a 
mobile  unit  for  constructing  and  fitting 
artificial  limbs  for  amputees  in  the 
developing  world.  The  facility,  now 
under  construction,  can  be  loaded  on  a 
flatbed  truck  and  taken  inland  in  coun- 
tries where  the  YWAM  ship  Anastasis 
docks. 

The  mobile  factory  will  employ  com- 
puter-aided designing  and  machining  to 
create  the  prosthetics.  They  will  be  con- 
structed from  thermoplastic — a  sturdy, 
flexible  material  that  allows  users  to 
participate  in  heavy  work  and  sports. 

Of  the  world's  3  to  4  million  ampu- 
tees, some  95  percent  reside  in  the  de- 
veloping world,  where  injuries  mainly 
are  caused  by  farm  accidents,  violence, 
and  a  lack  of  medical  knowledge  and 
facilities,  project  director  Paul  Moehr- 
ing  says.  For  such  people,  an  artificial 
limb  can  mean  the  difference  between 
begging  and  performing  fruitful 
labor.— NIRR 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Why  don't  we  have  strong  leaders?  (2) 


If  any  want  to  become  my  followers,  let  them 
deny  themselves  and  take  up  their  cross  and 
follow  me  (Matt.  16:24b). 

In  the  Gospels,  Jesus  had  very  little  to  say 
about  leadership.  Most  of  his  words  were  about 
being  followers.  His  most  common,  either  stat- 
ed or  implied,  were:  "Follow  me." 

These  words  do  not  fall  easily  on  North  Amer- 
ican ears.  We  have  been  trained  to  take  charge 
of  ourselves  and  our  lives.  So  Jesus'  words 
about  giving  up  self  and  being  followers  are 
difficult  to  hear.  Is  it  because  we  have  learned 
individualism  so  well  that  we  in  the  church 
spend  so  much  time  trying  to  decide  what  these 
words  mean  today? 

Most  of  us  finally  make  that  decision  our- 
selves. True,  we  look  to  the  church  for  guid- 
ance. But  the  final  decision  is  ours.  "Nobody  is 
going  to  tell  me  what  to  do!"  So  in  the  North 
American  church  today  we  have  a  collection  of 
"cohesive  individuals,"  as  I  heard  it  charac- 
terized recently.  We  go  with  the  group  so  long 
as  we  agree.  When  we  don't,  we're  more  than 
likely  off  on  our  own  somewhere. 

Cohesive  individualism  affects  the  way  we  do 
church  in  many  areas.  Let  me  risk  one  example 
on  many  Mennonite  minds  these  days:  merger. 

Back  in  1989,  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  ap- 
pointed an  Integration  Exploration  Committee 
(IEC).  After  attending  the  first  meeting  as  a 
reporter,  I  remember  thinking  this  group  would 
never  be  able  to  lead  the  church  anywhere.  Few 
of  the  committee  voiced  support  for  merger. 
Most  were  noncommittal,  a  few  outright  nega- 
tive. 

But  the  IEC  obeyed  the  call  from  the  church 
and  explored  together.  Several  months  ago, 
prior  to  drafting  a  recommendation  for  the 
churches  to  consider  at  Wichita  '95,  each  com- 
mittee member  had  to  make  a  declaration  on 
integration.  When  they  did,  the  IEC  discovered 
it  had  unanimity:  merger  should  go. 

Reaction  to  that  recommendation  has  been 
fascinating  to  watch.  Much  of  the  discussion 
I've  heard  has  been  about  the  committee's 
process.  There  have  been  some  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  substantive  issues  of  merger.  But  I 
have  yet  to  hear  one  person  say:  "The  commit- 


tee we  appointed  to  explore  integration  believes 
it  to  be  God's  will.  They  have  spent  time  with 
the  subject  and  have  knowledge  and  expertise  I 
do  not  have.  I  trust  the  committee." 

This  is  not  to  argue  for  a  vote  one  way  or 
another  on  integration.  It  is  to  encourage  us  to 
consider  how  we  view  leadership  as  we  make 
our  decisions  and  take  our  actions. 

Lynn  Cober,  a  member  of  the  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church,  wrote  these  words  in  Evangeli- 
cal Visitor  (Aug.  1994)  following  that  denomi- 
nation's last  general  assembly:  "We  can  say  we 
trust  a  leader,  but  that  trust  is  put  to  the  test 
when  we  are  called  to  have  faith  in  a  leader's 
decisions.  .  .  .  We  need  to  have  faith  in  the  inte- 
grity and  wisdom  of  .  .  .  our  leaders,  if  we  be- 
lieve God  has  placed  them  there.  That  doesn't 
mean  I  always  have  to  agree  or  like  the  leading, 
but  it  is  part  of  'submitting  one  to  another.'  " 

Submission,  I  believe,  is  what  Jesus  had  in 
mind  when  he  talked  about  denying  one- 
self and  following  him.  I  find  these  to  be 
some  of  the  most  difficult  words  Jesus  uttered. 
Most  of  my  days  center  around  myself.  My 
actions  are  calculated  to  benefit  me.  I  find 
myself  confessing  self-centeredness  to  God 
more  than  anything  else. 

Yet  denial  of  self  is  the  key  to  working  to- 
gether, both  as  leaders  and  as  followers.  Lead- 
ers need  to  deny  themselves  their  fears  and 
trust  that  the  church  God  has  called  them  to 
lead  will  follow  when  they  act.  Followers  need 
to  deny  themselves  their  fears  and  trust  that 
the  decisions  made  by  the  leaders  they  have 
appointed  will  work  for  God's  glory. 

Of  course,  there  are  dangers  in  blindly  fol- 
lowing. The  current  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Nazi  holocausts  is  a  vivid 
reminder  of  that.  But  blind  following  is  not  our 
danger  as  North  American  Mennonites  today. 
Our  greater  temptation  is  to  allow  individual- 
ism to  run  rampant. 

God  will  continue  to  raise  up  leaders  among 
us.  Our  task  is  to  learn  to  be  good  followers:  to 
challenge  when  necessary,  to  follow  when  pos- 
sible, to  test  everything  through  prayer  and 
conversation  with  each  other.  For  when  we 
have  strong  followers,  then  we  will  have  good 
leaders. — jlp 
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June  6,  1995 


Claudia  Rada,  Muscatine,  Iowa,  a  junior  at  Iowa 
Mennonite  School  this  past  year:  'Our  schools  now 
talk  of  providing  quality  education  that  integrates 
all  learning  into  development  of  the  Christian  faith.' 
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What  Mennonite  high 
schools  have  done 
for  the  church 

Five  Mennonite  high  schools  celebrate 
50th  anniversaries  this  year.  What  took 
the  Mennonite  church  into  secondary 
education?  And  what  keeps  it  there? 


From  the  times  of  ancient  Israel,  God's 
people  have  been  called  to  take  teaching 
and  nurturing  very  seriously.  In  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Passover,  parents  were  reminded 
of  the  importance  of  teaching  who  God  is  and 
what  God  is  doing  in  our  world  (Deuteronomy 
6).  Education  continued  in  the  synagogues  fol- 
lowing the  exile,  in  the  scholarly  education  of 
the  clergy  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  now  for 
us  Mennonites  in  the  operation  of  our  schools — 
elementary,  secondary,  college,  and  seminary. 

By  no  accident  did  the  Mennonite  Church 
establish  Mennonite  high  schools  in  many  of 
our  population  centers  of  50  years  ago.  Some- 
thing special  clearly  was  astir  in  the  church 
that  would  lead  the  church  to  establish  the 
following  high  schools: 

1942 — Lancaster  Mennonite,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

1944 —  Johnstown  Mennonite,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

1945—  Belleville  Mennonite,  Belleville,  Pa. 
1945 — Iowa  Mennonite,  Kalona,  Iowa 

1945 — Rockway  Mennonite  Collegiate,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont. 

1945 — United  Mennonite  Educational  Insti- 
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They  were  first  established  to  'protect  and 
safeguard. '  Later  they  became  extensions 
of  the  church  and  home.  Today  Mennonite 
high  schools  are  about  developing  faith. 


Trina  Kropf 
(left)  and  Mari 
Arredondo, 
students  this 
past  year  at 
Western  Men- 
nonite School, 
Salem,  Oregon. 


tute  (General  Conference  Mennonite  Church), 
Leamington,  Ont. 

1945 — Western  Mennonite,  Salem,  Ore. 

1947 — Academia  Menonita,  Aibonita,  P.R. 

Another  group  of  high  schools  was  begun 
shortly  later  in  the  1950s.  The  establishment  of 
church  high  schools  did  not  stem  from  a  cen- 
tralized effort  during  the  '40s  and  thus  each 
community  or  district  conference  moved  at  its 
own  pace.  But  the  high  schools  established  in 
this  latter  cluster  came  from  the  same  milieu 
as  the  schools  of  the  1940s,  and  in  some  in- 
stances grew  out  of  discussions  or  study 
committees  that  were  appointed  in  the  '40s: 

1953 —  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite,  Lans- 
dale,  Pa. 

1954 —  Bethany  Christian,  Goshen,  Ind. 
1958 — Sarasota  Christian,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
1961 — Central  Christian,  Kidron,  Ohio 
1961 — Academia  Menonita,  San  Juan,  P.R. 

We  can  best  understand  what  was  hap- 
pening in  the  Mennonite  heart  and 
mind  50  years  ago  if  we  review  the 
history  of  schools  in  North  America. 

Even  though  many  of  us  take  our  public 
schools  for  granted,  and  assume  that  they  have 


always  been  available  for  our  children,  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  first  modern  schools  estab- 
lished in  North  America  during  the  colonial  era 
were  church  schools.  The  Mennonites  in  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  were  among  those  who  pro- 
vided schools  for  their  children  and  others  in 
their  communities.  They  only  closed  them  when 
public  schooling  developed. 

Furthermore,  many  of  those  schools  that  were 
operated  by  public  moneys  had  religious  pur- 
poses. The  development  of  public  education  as 
we  know  it  today  came  only  in  the  last  half  of 
the  19th  century.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  after 
the  Civil  War  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  communities  could  tax  the  public  to 
support  high  schools.  Not  until  early  in  this 
century  did  the  majority  of  youth  attend  high 
schools. 

As  the  government  began  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century,  there  was  a  vacuum  of  schooling 
opportunities  beyond  the  elementary  level. 
Mennonites  thus  established  academies  (secon- 
dary schools)  which  later  became  colleges — 
schools  designed  to  prepare  youth  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  university  or  to  enter  into  some 
professions. 

The  following  academies  were  the  "high 
schools"  of  an  earlier  era: 

1893—  Bethel  College  (GC),  North  Newton, 
Kan. 

1894 —  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind. 

1903 — Freeman  Academy  (GC),  Freeman,  S.D. 

1908—  Tabor  College  (Mennonite  Brethren), 
Hillsboro,  Kan. 

1909 —  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan. 
1909— Messiah  College  (Brethren  in  Christ), 

1914— Bluffton  College  (GC),  Bluffton,  Ohio 
1917 — Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

1920— Upland  College  (BIC),  Upland,  Calif. 

Whereas  the  academies  were  established  late 
in  the  19th  and  early  in  the  20th  century  be- 
cause public  schools  were  not  available  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  our  youth,  the  high 
schools  established  in  the  '40s  and  '50s  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  public  schools.  They  were 
built  on  a  different  philosophical  base. 

Half  a  century  ago  we  were  largely  a  rural 
people,  and  many  of  us  spoke  German.  We  had 
grave  concerns  about  the  pressures  our  youth 
were  facing  because  of  our  peace  position.  Com- 
pulsory school  attendance  laws  no  longer  al- 
lowed our  youth  to  drop  out  of  school  after  the 
eighth  grade — or  even  before. 
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Furthermore,  we  were  beginning  to  become 
urbanized.  Agriculture  became  increasingly 
mechanized,  and  our  sons  and  daughters  began 
to  seek  job  opportunities  in  the  professions, 
small  businesses,  or  industry.  Our  assimilation 
into  general  society  was  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  because  of  the  general  erosion  of  moral 
values  and  the  decline  of  religious  influences  in 
the  public  sector  in  general — and  our  public 
high  schools  in  particular. 

Thus  the  high  schools  of  the  '40s  and  '50s 
were  begun,  as  stated  in  their  first  philo- 
sophy statements,  to  "protect,  safeguard, 
and  isolate"  our  youth  from  secular  society.  The 
premise  in  establishing  these  high  schools  was 
that  if  the  students  were  placed  in  a  carefully 
controlled  environment  during  the  impression- 
able and  formative  teen  years,  there  was  a 
better  chance  that  they  would  remain  in  the 
Mennonite  church. 

This  concern  for  protecting  our  youth  from 
the  world  was  not  the  only  thing  astir  in  the 
Mennonite  church  during  this  era,  however.  We 
were  becoming  more  aware  of  our  world  and  its 
needs,  largely  as  a  result  of  World  War  II.  We 
were  beginning  to  get  in  touch  again  with  our 
Anabaptist  heritage  as  articulated  in  H.  S. 
Bender's  "Anabaptist  Vision"  speech,  and  we 
were  beginning  to  think  again  of  "Christian 
service"  as  something  for  all  of  God's  people. 

To  be  sure,  none  of  this  had  an  immediate 
impact  on  our  Mennonite  high  schools — but  all 
became  powerful  influences  in  shaping  what 
these  schools  are  today.  One  other  factor  to 


If  Mennonite  high  schools  were 
needed  by  the  church  50  years 
ago,  we  need  them  even  more 
so  in  the  world  we  face  today. 


note  is  that  50  years  ago  the  Mennonite  church 
tended  to  find  its  answers  in  institutions.  We 
enjoyed  economic  prosperity  and  we  had  vision; 
thus  older  institutions  flourished  with  expan- 
sion and  new  ones  were  established. 

Mennonite  high  schools  became  powerful  ex- 
tensions of  the  church  and  home  in  the  lives  of 
our  youth.  This  was  true  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. 

To  begin  with,  the  church  high  school  had  the 


student  in  its  jurisdiction  for  a  minimum  of  35 
hours  each  week  while  students  were  in  the 
church  only  two  to  four  hours  per  week.  Even 
more  important  was  the  "culture"  of  the  school 
with  its  accompanying  peer  influence — along 
with  religious  activities  such  as  chapel,  Bible 
classes,  prayer  meetings.  Teachers,  counselors, 
and  coaches  also  played  an  important  role,  for 
they  viewed  their  work  in  most  cases  as  a 
sacred  "calling." 

The  influence  of  our  church  high  schools  has 
been  felt  in  two  ways: 

1.  For  thousands  of  graduates,  attending  a 
Mennonite  high  school  made  a  tremendous 
difference  in  their  lives  because  they  did  not 
pursue  postsecondary  education.  As  they  en- 
tered the  world  of  work  after  high  school,  they 
had  a  general  understanding  of  church  and 
Mennonite  history.  They  knew  how  to  do  induc- 
tive Bible  study.  They  had  an  understanding  of 
Christian  discipleship.  None  of  this  would  have 
been  realized  without  a  church  high  school. 

2.  The  likelihood  of  attending  a  Mennonite 
college  is  greatly  enhanced  by  attending  a  Men- 
nonite high  school.  A  study  in  1982  revealed 
that  our  students  in  Mennonite  high  schools 
were  two  and  a  half  times  more  likely  to  attend 
a  Mennonite  college  than  were  those  who 
attended  public  high  schools.  One  Mennonite 
college  reports  that  about  a  quarter  of  its 
student  body  comes  from  Mennonite  high 
schools — including  10  percent  from  one  Menno- 
nite high  school  alone.  This  is  important  to  us 


I nme  Kauff- 
man  (fore- 
ground) has 
been  with 

Bella  lilt* 

Mennomlc 
School  for  45 
of  lis  50  years: 
12  years  as  a 
student  and 
33  years  as 
the  school's 
secretary. 
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Mennonite  high  schools  of  the  future  must 
be  prepared  to  think  creatively,  to  act 
decisively,  and  to  make  quick  responses 
to  the  changing  needs  of  their  students. 


Darvin  Yoder 
(right),  a 
teacher  at 
Iowa  Menno- 
nite School 
since  1978, 
with  Ryan 
Shetler,  who 
graduated 
from  IMS 
in  1993. 


because,  depending  upon  the  components  one  is 
measuring,  church  colleges  can  be  even  more 
influential  than  church  high  schools. 

Some  alumni,  of  course,  do  not  have  pleasant 
memories  of  their  church  high  school  expe- 
riences— especially  when  the  focus  of  the  school 
was  heavy  on  protecting  and  isolating  youth 
from  the  world.  They  chafed  under  the  restric- 
tions, and  sometimes  the  schools  were  seen  as 
places  of  "reform" — often  expected  to  uphold  a 
standard  that  even  the  church  wasn't  holding. 

But  as  these  high  schools  evolved  over  the 
last  five  decades,  and  as  the  Mennonite  church 
became  increasingly  acculturated,  the  schools 
began  to  articulate  a  purpose  which  was  differ- 
ent from  that  given  in  the  '40s  and  '50s. 

A  common  thread,  however,  throughout  this 
50-year  history  of  our  church  high  schools  is 
their  service  to  the  church,  a  motif  to  which 
they  have  clung  tenaciously.  Today  none  of  our 
church  high  schools  would  begin  by  talking 
about  the  need  to  protect  and  safeguard  our 
youth,  although  that  element  has  not  been 
completely  obliterated.  Our  schools  now  talk 
about  integrating  all  learning  with  Christian 
discipleship  and  providing  a  high  quality  edu- 
cation that  will  aid  our  youth  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  faith. 


In  addition,  today  it  is  more  difficult  for  the 
Mennonite  high  school  to  speak  about  being  an 
extension  of  the  home.  With  increasing  fre- 
quency students  are  coming  from  dysfunctional 
homes  and  single  parent  families.  Thus  teach- 
ers and  counselors  who  work  with  our  youth 
are  sometimes  not  just  extensions  of  the  home 
but  also  act  as  surrogate  parents. 

And  now  where?  What  is  the  future  of  our 
Mennonite  high  schools? 
First,  while  we  recognize  that  the  world 
has  changed,  the  church  has  changed,  and  our 
high  schools  have  changed,  we  also  note  that 
our  schools  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
life  and  future  of  the  Mennonite  church.  In  fact, 
I  believe  the  Mennonite  church  had  a  better 
chance  of  "saving"  our  youth  in  the  '40s  and 
'50s  without  Mennonite  high  schools  than  it 
has  now  as  we  move  into  the  21st  century.  The 
societal  pressures  on  our  youth,  including  the 
influence  of  mass  media,  make  the  "teachable 
moment"  of  high  school  more  important  than 
ever.  In  other  words,  if  our  Mennonite  high 
schools  were  needed  50  years  ago,  they  are 
needed  even  more  today 

Second,  our  Mennonite  high  schools  must  be 
prepared  to  think  creatively,  to  act  decisively, 
and  to  make  quick  responses  to  the  rapidly 
changing  needs  of  students.  We  cannot  tolerate 
outdated  technology  and  second-rate  teaching 
just  because  it  is  done  lovingly  in  a  Christian 
environment. 

Third,  I  would  plead  with  the  church  to  take 
our  Mennonite  schools  seriously.  Our  poorest 
response  is  apathy  and  indifference.  We  may 
think  that  our  Mennonite  schools  want  only  our 
dollars  and  students.  A  better  perspective  is  to 
see  that  our  church  needs  our  youth — and  one 
of  the  best  ways  we  can  serve  them  is  to 
prayerfully  enter  into  vigorous  discussion  with 
our  schools  on  how  they  can  best  serve  the 
church. 

We  expect  our  school  administrators  to  be 
strong  advocates  of  our  schools — and  they  are. 
But  when  we,  as  all  of  God's  people,  become 
strong  advocates  of  our  schools  in  order  to  build 
the  church,  the  impact  of  these  schools  is  multi- 
plied. 

Now  a  part-time  pastor  at  Olive  Mennonite 
Church  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Bill  Hooley  was  prin- 
cipal of  Bethany  Christian  High  School  in 
Goshen  from  1970-1994.  He  has  also  served  as 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  chair  of  Mennonite 
Secondary  Education  Council. 
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"In  the  last  days  il  will  be,  God 
declares,  that  I  will  pour  out  my 

Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your 

sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy.  .  .  .  Then  everyone  who 
calls  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 

sha  ll  be  saved.  "—Acts  2:17a,  21 
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READERS  SAY 


This  letter  is  about  two  things 
which  have  been  printed  in  Gos- 
pel Herald:  ( 1 )  Thirteen  Rea- 
sons Why  We  Believe  in  Nonresis- 
tance  (April  30,  1991)  and  The  Top  10 
Unacknowledged  Reasons  Why  Men- 
nonites Don't  Join  the  Army  (March 
7,  1995). 

If  the  writers  of  today  don't  believe 
what  was  written  before  them,  how  can 
they  expect  anyone  to  believe  what 
they  write?  The  latter  article  is  just  an 
example  of  how  Satan  is  using  people 
to  translate  God's  Word  to  his  way  of 
life.  This  is  what  happens  when  you 
start  to  add  to  what  our  forefathers  put 
into  writing. 

People  need  to  stop  taking  away  from 
the  Bible  and  begin  keeping  it  as  it 
was  first  written.  We  need  to  get  back 
to  God's  Word  if  we  want  to  be  known 
as  a  true  Anabaptist-Mennonite. 

Monroe  Nace 

Newark,  Del. 

So  What  If  Hundreds  of  Species 
Disappear  Every  Day?  (March 
7)  raised  issues  often  lost  in  our 
concerns  about  things  we  think  more 
spiritually  important.  Author  Leonard 
Nolt  voiced  for  many  of  us  our  concern 
about  the  loss  of  creation.  This  concern 
has  not  been  an  important  agenda  in 
the  discussions  of  Mennonites,  at  least 
not  until  now  in  our  church  periodicals. 

Nolt  outlines  well  the  implications 
for  us  as  spiritual  persons  as  we  lose 
creation  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
species.  Suggesting  that  we  are  failing 
our  responsibilities  to  preserve  crea- 
tion for  future  generations  was  especi- 
ally moving  to  me  as  a  grandfather. 

Then  in  the  May  2  issue  you  carried 
an  "Items  &  Comments"  report  of  Bud- 
dhists "ordaining"  trees  as  a  tool  to 
educate  about  the  importance  of  a 
forest.  That  reminded  me  of  a  story  of 
a  Native  American  who,  before  killing 
a  bear  for  food  and  clothing,  asked 
forgiveness  from  the  spirit  of  the  bear. 

In  recent  years  I  have  often  found 
persons  who  supposedly  have  less  of 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  in  their  experi- 
ence demonstrating  a  closer  under- 
standing of  what  God  and  Jesus  may 
be  about.  The  Buddhist  monk  and  the 
Native  American  are  examples  for  me. 

At  this  time,  when  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  may  be  sacrificed  to  the 
causes  of  private  interests  and  politics, 
should  not  Christians  come  out  on  the 
side  of  the  species  which  God  has  placed 


on  this  earth  for  us  to  enjoy  and  pre- 
serve? As  Nolt  suggests,  the  future 
well-being  of  both  ourselves  and  those 
who  follow  us  may  depend  on  it. 

Larry  Eby 

Silelz,  Ore. 

We  read  with  interest  and  appre- 
ciation the  response  by  Elmer 
Beachy  (April  25)  to  the  letter 
by  Kent  Kauffman  (April  4). 

We  believe  Jesus  did  not  die  in  vain. 
We  also  believe  that,  "If  we  confess  our 
sins,  he  who  is  faithful  and  just  will 
forgive  us  our  sins  and  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness"  (1  John  1:9). 
Builders  Sunday  School  Class 
Albany  Mennonite  Church 
Albany,  Ore. 

T  am  saddened  by  the  report,  Must  I 
I  Always  Feel  Like  an  Outsider? 
A  (May  2).  Reading  that  she  contin- 
ues to  feel  estranged  in  the  Mennonite 
community  disturbs  me. 

My  wife  and  I  left  Pennsylvania  45 
years  ago  and  moved  to  south  Ala- 
bama. Here  we  have  developed  many 
deep,  loving  relationships  with  persons 
from  a  variety  of  cultures. 

This  article  reminded  me  of  an  expe- 
rience many  years  ago  while  attending 
a  conference  meeting.  I  took  a  seat  on 
an  almost  empty  bench  with  three 
African- American  brothers.  After  the 
morning  session,  the  usher  came  to 
thank  me  for  sitting  where  no  one  else 
had  wanted  to  sit. 

I  say  "shame"  on  Mennonites  who 
treat  persons  of  color  like  that.  This 
prejudice  is  "sin."  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
forefathers,  who  were  also  "foreigners." 

"And  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations"  (Acts  17:26). 

Paul  Shelly 

Brew  ton,  Ala. 

I affirm  the  letter  by  Lester  Lind 
(May  2)  about  the  discussion  on 
whether  to  include  or  exclude  mili- 
tary persons  in  the  church.  His  five 
points  are  worthy  of  further  discussion 
in  various  congregational,  conference, 
and  denominational  settings. 
Paul  Mishler 
Rileyville,  Va. 

This  comes  in  response  to  How 
Business  Supports  the  Mission 
of  the  Church  (May  2): 
And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days 
that  the  maturationally  challenged 
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among  them  groaned  in  anguish,  cry- 
ing out,  "How  long  will  we  be  afflicted 
with  the  dread  scourge  of  idealism? 
How  long  will  our  unrealistic  wish  to 
live  in  a  better  world  plague  us?  Are 
we  forever  doomed  to  a  life  of  frustra- 
tion and  striving  to  purge  ourselves  of 
our  nonsensical  fantasies?" 

And  the  answer  came,  "Come,  all 
who  are  immature  and  unrealistic,  and 
our  businessfolk  will  make  you  wise. 
We  will  teach  you  to  post  transactions 
and  thus  build  the  kingdom  of  God." 

But  the  seriously  challenged  among 
them  could  not  relent  because  of  their 
complete  lack  of  contact  with  reality. 
"We  still  have  questions,"  they  cried. 
"It  seems  to  us  that  power  is  a  double- 
edged  sword  that  we  have  often  seen 
abused  by  businessfolk  and  others. 
Even  King  David,  who  had  better  con- 
tact with  reality  than  most,  abused  his 
power  at  times.  How  long  will  we  con- 
tinue to  be  assailed  by  these  childish 
thoughts?" 

The  worst  of  the  seriously  chal- 
lenged were  unrepentant.  They  were 
heard  to  murmur  the  near-heresy  that 
the  church  is  a  body,  not  a  business, 
and  that  businessfolk  were  only  ordi- 
nary members  of  that  body  just  like 
everyone  else. 

The  struggle  of  the  maturationally 
challenged  continued,  with  many  suc- 
cessfully breaking  out  of  their  destruc- 
tive idealism  as  a  result  of  a  disciple- 
ship  program  set  up  by  the  wise.  For 
others,  however,  the  program  was  not 
a  success.  The  teachers  could  only  ob- 
serve with  disdain  as  some  of  their 
charges  failed  to  embrace  the  cold, 
hard  reality  of  the  bottom  line.  And 
those  who  failed  remained  in  bondage 
to  their  fantasies  and  never  amounted 
to  anything,  while  those  who  were 
healed  of  their  affliction  bought  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
Dave  Klassen 
Waterloo,  Ont. 

I chaired  the  committee  from  Ger- 
mantown  Mennonite  Church  that 
interacted  with  Franconia  Confer- 
ence representatives  regarding  our 
congregation  and  conference  state- 
ments about  homosexuality.  I  am 
speaking  for  myself,  not  for  the  congre- 
gation. I  was  disappointed,  but  not 
surprised,  at  the  Franconia  assembly's 
decision  to  reduce  us  to  associate  mem- 
bership in  the  conference  (May  9). 
The  whole  process  of  interaction 


with  the  conference  centered  around 
whether  or  not  our  congregation  con- 
forms to  conference  and  church-wide 
statements  regarding  homosexuality. 
We  don't.  But,  as  I  see  it,  no  effort  was 
made  to  understand  why  we  as  a  con- 
gregation chose  to  take  this  significant 
step  of  nonconformity:  we  testify  that 
we  have  seen  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — both  gifts  and  fruits — in  the 
lives  of  gay  and  lesbian  Mennonites. 
We  find  ourselves  in  the  same  position 
as  Peter  in  Acts  10:  "Can  anyone  with- 
hold the  water  for  baptizing  these  peo- 
ple who  have  received  the  Holy  Spirit 
just  as  we  have?" 

We  at  Germantown  disagree  about 
how  homosexuality  is  to  be  understood, 
and  how  to  best  interpret  the  biblical 
materials  pertinent  to  homosexuality. 
We  are,  however,  agreed  that  the  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  bind  us  together,  and  that  we 
cannot  cast  out  those  in  whom  we  see 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  manifested. 
The  fact  that  we  at  Germantown  use 
criteria  for  membership  other  than  the 
official  policy  statements  on  homosexu- 
ality can  be  judged  from  a  distance. 
However,  our  testimony  that  we  have 
seen  evidence  of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  lives  of  gay  and  lesbian 
Christians  cannot  be  tested  at  a  dis- 
tance. We  believe  that  this  testimony 
can  be  tested  only  at  first  hand — by 
worshipping,  praying,  and  talking  to- 
gether. 

Boyd  Reese 
Germantown,  Pa. 

The  anonymous  letter  writer  (May 
9)  is  right  to  be  distressed  when 
we  as  a  church  "treat  the  faith  of 
gay  persons  as  a  fraud."  But  I  say  this 
for  different  reasons  than  one  might 
expect. 

God  meets  us  where  we  are  and  comes 
into  any  area  of  our  life  that  we  open  to 
God.  God  accepted  David's  many  wives 
in  the  Old  Testament;  God  accommo- 
dates to  sin  in  this  age  of  grace  too. 

Many  of  us  know  church  leaders  who 
have  been  disciplined  for  sexual  sin. 
Even  during  the  time  the  sin  was  oc- 
curring, we  would  have  said  we  dis- 
cerned faith  and  fruit.  I  struggled  with 
a  besetting  sin  for  many  years.  In 
those  years  even  before  I  saw  it  as  sin, 
God's  presence  was  very  real  to  me. 

If  this  can  be  so,  that  persons  sin- 
ning may  have  a  genuine  experience  of 


God's  presence  and  grace,  let  us  be 
careful  not  to  hurt  and  alienate  sexual- 
ly-active lesbian  and  gay  persons  by 
too  quickly  denying  their  stage  of  faith. 
Just  as  important,  we  as  a  church 
must  not  confuse  God's  grace  with  his 
approval. 

Harold  N.  Miller 

Corning,  N.Y. 

I just  finished  reading  Darl  D.  Al- 
brecht's  letter  (May  16)  and  felt  I 
just  had  to  write  and  say  how  much 
I  agree  with  everything  he  wrote. 

It  is  about  time  the  conservative 
people  in  the  church  stood  up  and  were 
counted.  Maybe  we  should  take  a  les- 
son from  the  last  election  and  make 
our  voices  heard,  not  in  Washington, 
but  in  the  church. 
Doug  Esh 
Milroy,  Pa. 

I'm  curious  why  you  used  the  word 
"subversive"  in  the  head,  Menno- 
nites Believe  in  a  Subversive 

God  (May  16)  when  Ryan  Ahlgrim 
clearly  places  this  last.  And  he  cer- 
tainly doesn't  use  any  words  to  explain 
his  use  of  "subversive"  in  the  way  that 
I  understand  subversiveness. 

I've  been  working  with  and  sharing 
with  Mennos  for  more  than  six  years, 
and  as  in  all  churches  with  which  I've 
been  associated — Baptist,  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  Evangelical  United  Bre- 
thren, Presbyterian — there  is  very 
little  evidence  of  subversive  activity. 
Gossip— yes.  And  eating,  drinking, 
worship,  singing,  and  praying,  of 
course.  But  why  do  we  insist  on  being 
what  we  are  not? 

Inside  the  same  issue  of  Gospel  Her- 
ald, the  letters  referring  to  the  news 
story  about  Franconia  disciplining  Ger- 
mantown begin  to  show  our  real  selves 
on  the  issue  of  homosexuality.  Fear  is 
such  a  tragic  human  condition.  In  her 
letter,  Lois  Kenagy  seems  to  under- 
stand what  and  how  this  fearfulness  is 
locked  into  the  Mennonite  dilemma  as 
she  asks  for  God's  mercy. 

Even  gentle  use  of  exclusion  results 
in  humiliation  and  deep,  unresolving 
anger.  Those  of  us  in  power  constantly 
fail  to  understand  that  we  do  not  have 
much  other  than  good  fortune  and  lots 
of  luck  in  our  past. 

Recently  I  heard  William  Sloan  Cof- 
fin tell  of  a  TV  interview  he  shared 
with  Jerry  Falwell.  Coffin  told  Falwell: 
"Jerry,  if  you  will  throw  all  the  bank- 
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ers  out  of  your  church,  then  I'll  throw 
all  the  homosexuals  out  of  mine." 

It's  a  wonder  God  is  still  in  our 
churches  with  all  this  foolishness! 

This  is  not  really  a  complaint  but 
more  a  reflection  on  the  dilemma 
which  you  as  media  representatives  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  must  face. 

I'm  lucky  not  to  be  editor  and  associ- 
ate editor  of  Gospel  Herald.  God  is 
merciful  on  all  us  sinners,  the  righ- 
teous and  the  unrighteous.  Fortunately 
for  us  all. 

Wes  Hare 

Richmond,  Va. 

Thanks  for  another  good  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald.  I  especially  en- 
joyed the  article,  Jesus  Bowls  a 
Googly  (May  16). 

Here's  a  more  complete  definition  of 
a  googly.  A  googly  is  the  special  trick  of 
a  good  bowler  (pitcher)  in  which  the 
ball  spins  in  one  direction  while  the 
batsman  thinks  it  will  spin  in  the  oth- 
er. There  is  no  exact  parallel  in  base- 
ball— perhaps  the  closest  equivalent  is 
the  slider  or  the  change-up. 

In  any  case  it  makes  a  fitting  meta- 
phor: Jesus  surprises  us  with  the  way 
the  ball  moves  when  he  is  the  pitcher. 
Andrew  Kreider 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

I've  been  concerned  about  the  much- 
discussed  issue  of  homosexuality. 
Here's  my  experience  and  position. 
Three  years  ago  I  received  a  call  from  a 
woman  I  had  heard  of  through  a  prison 
ministry.  She  told  me  of  her  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  commit  suicide.  She  need- 
ed to  talk  and  invited  me  to  her  home. 

There  I  found  a  very  distraught  per- 
son, one  who  was  sick  of  her  sinful  life. 
I  shared  with  her  the  good  news  of 
God's  love  and  forgiveness  through  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

I  was  led  to  read  Romans  1.  When  I 
finished,  she  was  trembling  and  cried 
out  to  God  for  mercy  and  forgiveness, 
confessing  her  sin.  She  was  gloriously 
saved  and  transformed,  and  she  has 
committed  her  life  to  Jesus.  She  has  a 
desire  to  walk  with  him  in  obedience  to 
his  word  and  will  for  her  life. 

This  woman  was  a  professional  liar 
and  manipulator,  single  with  two  chil- 
dren, and  a  practicing  lesbian.  Her 
lover  was  present  during  my  visit. 

There  was  no  question  in  her  mind 
that  the  practice  of  a  homosexual  and 
lesbian  lifestyle  is  an  abomination  to 


God.  It  cannot  be  tolerated  in  the 
Christian  community,  the  body  of 
Christ,  according  to  the  plain  teaching 
of  God's  Word. 

This  sin  needs  to  be  repented  of  and 
forsaken — the  same  as  all  other  sins  of 
the  flesh,  the  old  life.  As  a  church,  we 
need  to  forgive  and  accept  the  sinner 
but  not  the  sin. 

Emery  D.  King 

Trout  Run,  Pa. 

As  I've  read  various  letters  con- 
cerning controversial  issues 
facing  the  church,  I've  remem- 
bered how  it  was  Christians  who 
supported  slavery  for  years  with  the 
"clear  and  simple"  Word  of  God,  how 
some  Mennonites  have  also  sanctioned 
wars  with  Scripture,  and  how  they 
have  ostracized  members  for  "un- 
biblical"  dress  and  lifestyles  (wedding 
rings,  short  hair  on  women,  purchase 
of  life  insurance).  The  Bible  has  not 
changed  during  these  years,  but  for 
many  of  us  our  interpretation  of  its 
meaning  has. 

Biblical  interpretation  is  complica- 
ted, and  we  all  do  it  to  some  degree. 
What  I  see  throughout  history  is  our 
fallibility  in  interpreting  the  Bible  as 
the  good  news  for  our  time. 

Not  that  we  should  ever  give  up  this 
process  of  discernment.  I'm  grateful  to 
those  who  guide  us  with  eyes  open  to 
the  whole  Word  of  God.  I've  seen  this 
in  Gospel  Herald  (What  Does  It  Mean 
to  Take  the  Bible  Seriously?,  Jan. 
31;  Neither  to  the  Right  Nor  to  the 
Left,  Feb.  28;  and  Christian  Peace- 
making in  the  Culture  Wars,  March 
28;  for  example). 

I  just  wish  we  could  all  first  admit, 
before  pronouncing  judgment  on  oth- 
ers, that  we  are  all  imperfect  interpret- 
ers who  rely  on  God's  Spirit  to  lead  us. 
May  the  Spirit  show  us  how  to  fulfill 
the  greatest  commandment:  "You  shall 

Pontius'  Puddle 


love  the  Lord  your  Cod  with  all  your 
heart,  and  with  all  your  soul,  and  with 
all  your  strength,  and  with  all  your 
mind;  and  your  neighbor  as  yourself" 
(Luke  10:27). 

Anne  Meyer  Byler 

Champaign,  III. 

I suggest  that  all  Mennonite  groups 
adopt  the  umbrella  name,  "Menno- 
nite Church  of  Christ."  We  need  to 
have  Christ  in  our  name,  otherwise  our 
faith  can  be  confused  with  other  reli- 
gions. We  can  keep  our  current  con- 
ferences' names,  but  this  umbrella 
name  could  unify  us  as  one  denomi- 
nation. In  this  way  our  witness  to  the 
world  would  be  one  of  unity. 

To  carry  the  name,  Mennonite 
Church  of  Christ,  would  be  an  incen- 
tive for  us  to  live  up  to  that  name. 
Christ's  church  is  one,  not  divisive. 
When  we  recognize  the  variety  of  gifts 
within  the  church  and  that  we  need 
each  other,  this  name  would  minimize 
competitiveness  and  jealousy.  The 
healing  ministries  of  the  church  need 
to  be  open  to  all. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  is 
already  a  model  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  of  Christ.  Eighteen  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  groups  belong 
to  MCC.  Each  is  unique  but  more 
beautiful  and  useful  working  together. 

The  Mennonite  Church  of  Christ 
could  identify  closely  with  Mennonite 
World  Conference.  MWC's  Courier 
could  be  expanded  to  perhaps  a  month- 
ly magazine  that  would  help  bind  us 
together  worldwide. 

All  our  current  periodicals  could  re- 
main as  they  are,  except  that  they 
should  also  include  the  umbrella  name, 
Mennonite  Church  of  Christ.  The  same 
could  be  true  of  our  various  confer- 
ences, organizations,  and  schools. 
Geraldine  Gross  Harder 
Newton,  Kan. 
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How  can  we  have  peac 


God  calls  us  to  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit,  focusing  on  the  core 
issues  and  being  gracious  on 
the  lesser  boundary  concerns. 

by  David  W.  Mann 


The  Christian  church  has  always  been 
stretched  by  diversity.  It  was  among  a 
very  diverse  group  of  disciples  that  Jesus 
prayed  for  unity  (John  17).  Paul  pleads  for  us  to 
"make  every  effort  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spir- 
it through  the  bond  of  peace"  (Eph.  4:3).  Ob- 
viously, it  requires  a  conscious  effort  on  our 
part  to  keep  this  unity  in  the  body  of  Christ. 

The  Corinthian  church  struggled  with  many 
issues  of  diversity  and  conflict  that  tore  at  the 
body.  There  were  divisions  over  leadership 
(Peter,  Paul,  Apollos,  Christ).  There  was  dis- 
agreement over  the  discipline  of  a  member 
involved  in  incest,  over  questions  of  celibacy  or 
marriage,  about  eating  meat  offered  to  idols, 
over  rich  and  poor  cliques,  about  whether 
women  could  participate  in  worship  leadership, 
and  between  the  charismatics  and  non-charis- 
matics. 

Today  we  face  a  number  of  diversities  that 
stretch  us  in  the  Mennonite  Church:  pref- 
erences in  worship  style,  what  it  means  to  be 
"Spirit  filled,"  women  in  ministry  and  leader- 
ship in  the  church,  expressions  of  nonconformi- 
ty to  the  world,  how  we  practice  our  peace 
convictions,  how  we  respond  to  persons  with 


'May  they  all  be  one,  so  that  the  world  will 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.' In  this  prayer, 
mission  consists  in  the  unity  of  the  disciples. 
Unity  costs  a  fight;  it  costs  church  discipline 
and  suffering;  it  costs  renewed  forgiveness, 
trust,  and  love  over  and  over  to  the  same  peo- 
ple who  have  hurt  us.  If  unity  is  strong  among 
us,  it  will  shine  out  into  the  world. — J.  Hein- 
rich  Arnold  in  Discipleship  (Plough,  1994). 


same-sex  orientation.  Most  of  us  have  strong 
feelings  and  convictions  on  these  issues,  one 
way  or  another.  How  can  we  have  peace  and 
unity  in  the  church  when  we  differ? 

Our  convictions  about  all  these  issues  are 
based  on  our  understandings  of  Scripture,  our 
understanding  of  God's  will,  and  the  way  we 
have  always  done  things.  Sometimes  these  dif- 
ferences of  understandings  cause  tension  and 
conflict,  misunderstandings  and  discomfort. 
How  can  we  deal  with  these  differences? 

We  need  to  recognize  that  there  is  only  one 
church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Despite  the  divisions  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  in  Christendom  in 
general,  there  is  only  one  church.  There  will  not 
be  any  separate  compartment  in  heaven  for  dif- 
ferent groups  of  Mennonites,  let  alone  one  to 
set  us  apart  from  other  Christian  groups. 

Why  are  we  sometimes  harder  on  each  other 
within  the  Mennonite  family  than  we  are  on 
Christians  from  other  communions?  Do  we 
make  more  stringent  demands  and  have  higher 
expectations  for  each  other?  Is  purity  more  im- 
portant then  unity? 

Listen  to  the  witness  of  Scripture:  "Let  the 
peace  of  Christ  rule  in  your  hearts,  since 
as  members  of  one  body  you  were  called 
to  peace"  (Col.  3:15).  "There  is  one  body  and  one 
Spirit .  .  .  one  hope  .  .  .  one  Lord  .  .  .  one  God 
and  Father"  (Eph.  4:4). 

These  are  the  core  truths  that  unite  and  bind 
us  together.  The  things  that  strain  and  divide 
us  are  issues  of  boundaries:  who  is  in  and  who 
is  out.  On  the  core  issues  it  is  important  that 
we  agree.  On  the  boundary  issues  we  need  to 
exercise  more  grace,  patience,  and  understand- 
ing. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  listen  and  show  re- 
spect when  we  disagree.  Perhaps  we  can  learn 
from  the  experience  of  the  early  church  as  they 
dealt  with  a  major  disagreement:  the  issue  of 
circumcision. 

Some  Jewish  believers  were  convinced  no  one 
could  belong  to  the  people  of  God  without  cir- 
cumcision. In  their  view  it  was  a  solidly  biblical 
issue.  They  could  quote  chapter  and  verse  (Gen. 
17:11-12).  Circumcision  was  the  very  sign  of 
God's  covenant  with  Abraham  and  his  descen- 
dants, for  always.  It  was  an  important  symbol 
of  their  identity.  They  would  even  violate  the 
Sabbath  laws  to  keep  circumcision  on  the 
eighth  day. 

Furthermore,  some  Jewish  Christians  were 
not  sure  Gentiles  could  legitimately  be  first- 
class  Christians.  A  group  of  self-appointed 
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"apostles"  went  to  Antioch  to  challenge  the 
Gentile  believers.  A  sharp  dispute  arose  be- 
tween Paul  and  Barnabas  and  these  self-ap- 
pointed defenders  of  the  faith. 

This  was  such  a  big  issue  in  the  church  that 
they  called  a  special  conference  (Acts  15)  to 
discuss  and  decide  what  their  position  would 
be.  The  church  in  Antioch  sent  a  delegation  to 
Jerusalem  to  discuss  the  issue  and  come  to  an 
agreement.  The  issue  was  defined  by  the  Phar- 
isees (v.  5):  "The  Gentiles  must .  .  .  obey  the  law 
of  Moses."  Much  vigorous  discussion  followed 
(v.  7).  The  Pharisees  had  both  the  Scriptures 
and  tradition  on  their  side.  "This  is  the  way  it  is 
and  the  way  we  have  always  done  it." 

Then  Peter  told  of  his  rooftop  vision  and  his 
own  conversion  when  he  witnessed  the  Holy 
Spirit  fall  on  Cornelius.  His  conclusion:  "Why 
should  we  put  a  burden  on  [the  Gentiles]  that 
neither  we  nor  our  fathers  could  bear?"  The 
whole  assembly  became  silent  and  began  to 
listen.  The  arguing  stopped.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
proceeded  to  give  witness  to  the  miraculous 
signs  and  wonders  God  was  doing  among  the 
Gentiles. 

James,  the  moderator  of  the  church,  spoke  up 
with  what  he  sensed  the  Spirit  was  saying  to 
the  church  (v.  19).  He  proposed  a  simple  stan- 
dard: abstain  from  foods  offered  to  idols,  from 
sexual  immorality,  from  strangled  meat,  and 
from  blood.  You  might  say  it  was  a  compromise. 
Some  of  these  requirements  had  to  do  with 
levitical  dietary  laws,  laws  which  were  later 
dropped  by  the  early  church  as  well.  Circumci- 
sion, the  central  issue,  was  not  required. 

The  whole  church  agreed  and  wrote  a  letter 
affirming  their  Gentile  brothers  and  sisters. 
They  sent  a  delegation  to  personally  deliver  the 
message  and  encourage  the  saints. 

Although  this  was  a  major  step  and  agree- 
ment, it  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  the 
issue  or  the  conflict.  Everywhere  in  the 
Gentile  church,  Paul  continued  to  be  confronted 
by  the  Judaizers.  Even  Peter  avoided  eating 
with  Gentiles  in  Antioch  because  of  pressure 
from  the  circumcision  party.  Paul  had  to  vigor- 
ously confront  him  to  his  face  for  his  inconsis- 
tency (Gal.  2). 

Observe  how  Paul  himself  handled  the  issue 
in  his  continuing  missionary  ministry.  In  Ga- 
latians  2,  he  absolutely  refused  to  circumcise 
Titus  when  the  circumcision  party  insisted.  He 
stood  on  the  principle  of  his  conviction.  But  in 
Acts  16:1-3  he  voluntarily  had  Timothy  cir- 
cumcised so  as  not  to  offend  the  Jews  to  whom 


he  was  witnessing,  hoping  to  win  them  for 
Christ. 

Was  Paul  two-faced,  hypocritical,  and  incon- 
sistent? No!  He  defended  his  principles  pas- 
sionately— but  he  was  also  sensitive  to  people 
he  was  calling  to  faith. 

What  do  we  learn  from  these  Scriptures  and 
stories?  First,  there  is  only  one  church,  one 
body  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord  and 
head.  Our  divisions  will  not  be  recognized  in 
heaven.  Christ  unites  us  all. 

Second,  God  calls  us  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  I  believe  this  means 
we  should  focus  on  the  core  issues  and  be 
gracious  on  the  lesser  or  boundary  issues.  Our 
attitudes  toward  one  another  and  our  relation- 
ships are  important. 

Third,  we  must  recognize  that  we  all  have 
deep  convictions  on  the  things  we  believe 
and  hold  dear.  These  convictions  are 
based  on  the  way  we  read  and  understand  the 
Bible.  For  instance,  I  am  deeply  convinced  the 
Bible  teaches  us  to  live  by  love  and  nonresis- 
tance.  Some  Bible-believing  Christians  do  not 
understand  the  Scriptures  in  the  same  way.  I 
do  not  intend  to  change  my  convictions,  but  I 
can  be  gracious  and  patient  with  those  who 
disagree  with  me. 

We  must  learn  to  discuss,  share,  listen  for 
the  Holy  Spirit's  direction,  and  be  gracious 
when  we  don't  see  eye-to-eye.  Can  we  disagree 
honestly  and  still  maintain  respect  for  each 
other?  Some  issues  on  which  we  differ  will  not 
be  totally  solved,  even  as  the  circumcision  issue 
was  not  in  the  early  church. 

Our  Lord  desires  that  we 
be  one,  that  the  world  may 
know  who  Jesus  is  and  that 
God  loves  them  (John  17:23). 
Can  we  have  peace  in  a 
church  where  there  is  so 
much  diversity,  where  we  are 
being  stretched  to  the  limits? 
It  is  not  easy,  but  it  is 
essential  that  we  love  each 
other  and  that  our  love  and 
unity  witness  to  the  world. 

David  Mann  is  pastor  of 
Hesston  Mennonite  Church, 
Hesston,  Kan.  He  served  as 
moderator  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  from  1991-93.  Mann 
is  also  one  of  Gospel  Herald's 
editorial  consultants. 
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Sheer  Poetry. 

—Library  Journal 


The  Clashing 
Worlds  of 
Economics 
and  Faith 


James  H 


SARAH. 
REBEKAH 

RACHEL 


The  Clashing  Worlds  of  Economics  and  Faith 

by  James  Halteman 

Halteman  identifies  areas  of  conflict  between  Western  capitalism  and  the  values  of  Christ's  kingdom.  He 
explores  how  believers  can  interact  with  a  secular  capitalistic  system  that  has  different  interests  and 
goals. 

Paper,  $12.95;  in  Canada  $18.50. 

The  God  of  Sarah,  Rebekah,  and  Rachel 

by  Barbara  Keener  Shenk 

Shenk  introduces  women  of  the  Old  Testament  through  sonnets.  Not  only  the 
names  we  know  well,  but  also  those  whose  names  are  easily  overlooked  step 
forward  to  tell  their  stories. 

Now  this  Silver  Angel  Award  winner  is  available  in  paper!  Twenty  of  the 
ninety-five  stories  are  accompanied  by  exquisite  carbon  dust  illustrations  by 
Sibyl  Graber  Gerig. 

Paper,  $14.95;  in  Canada  $21.50. 

Hard,  $24.95;  in  Canada  $35.75. 

NEW  from  Carrie  Bender! 

Whispering  Brook  Farm 

In  good  Amish  life  cycle  style,  we  have  birth,  death,  courting,  baptism,  wedding,  tobacco-shed  burn- 
ing, shed  raising,  and  a  wonderful  appreciation  and  sensing  of  God's  creation,  including  an  enormous 
variety  of  food.  For  ages  9-to-l  3. 

"Bender's  writing  is  sheer  poetry." — Library  Journal 
Paper,  $6.95;  in  Canada  $9.95. 

Miriam's  Journal  series 
by  Carrie  Bender: 


A  Fruitful  Vine 

Bookl. 


A  Winding  Path 

Book  2. 


A  Joyous  Heart 

Book  3. 


Miriam's  Journal  Set 

All  three  books  in  the  series. 


Paper,  $6.95  in  Canada  $9.95.    Paper,  $6.95;  in  Canada  $9.95.    Paper,  $6.95;  in  Canada  $9.95.    $20.85;  in  Canada  $29.75. 


Available  through  your  local  bookstore  or  by  calling  1  800  759-4447;  in  Canada  call  519  746-2872  (Provident  Bookstores— MC,  Visa, 
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Mission  study  reveals  call  for  partnership, 
desire  for  short-term  and  youth  programs 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM) — The  call  for 
partnership,  the  hunger  for  spirituali- 
ty, the  need  for  communication,  and 
the  desire  for  short-term  and  youth 
participation  are  the  major  themes 
heard  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(MBM)  in  its  Cana  Venture  project. 

Since  February,  the  MBM  board  of 
directors  and  staff  have  been  examining 
implications  of  the  project  findings.  Two 
task  groups  have  been  developing  a  new 
vision  statement,  a  new  statement  of  pri- 
orities, and  a  new  organizational  design. 
These,  along  with  a  proposal  to  restruc- 
ture the  board,  will  be  presented  to  the 
board  at  its  meeting  June  8-10. 

The  Cana  Venture  project  was  aimed 
at  18-  to  45-year-olds  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  According  to  project  manager 
Robert  Charles,  more  than  30  focus 
groups  were  conducted,  and  over  650 
questionnaires  were  returned  last  fall  by 
church  members  from  across  North 
America.  Participants  were  asked, 
"What  programs  and  activities  must 
MBM  be  involved  in  in  North  America 
and  overseas?" 

According  to  a  report  sent  to  focus 
group  participants,  the  theme  which 
received  the  most  emphasis  asked  that 
MBM  "equip  local  churches  to  be  more 
effective  in  their  ministry  efforts"  in 
their  own  communities  or  among  their 
cultural  groups. 

"We  hear  the  church  saying  that  they 
want  to  be  more  involved  in  mission," 
said  MBM  president  Stanley  Green  at  a 
recent  staff  meeting.  "We  hope  that 
MBM  will  increasingly  define  its  role  in 
the  church  as  a  networking,  linking, 
brainstorming,  option-generating,  and 
resourcing  agency  for  individuals  and 

Agencies  team  with  local 

Monrovia,  Liberia  (MBM/MCC) — 
Some  100,000  pounds  of  rice  eased  the 
hunger  pangs  of  more  than  7,200  Libe- 
rians  this  spring.  The  aid  represented  a 
joint  effort  of  more  than  15  independent 
churches  in  Monrovia,  Liberia's  capital, 
and  two  Mennonite  agencies:  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  (MCC)  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (MBM). 

Churches  distributed  sacks  of  rice  to 
families;  women  cooked  vast  vats  of  rice 
at  schools  and  orphanages  and  dished 
out  steaming  portions  to  ravenous  chil- 
dren. "It  is  just  hard  to  express  how 
happy  we  were  when  we  received  1,000 
bags  of  rice,"  wrote  Robert  T.  Browne  II, 
executive  director  of  the  United  Chris- 


bodies  of  believers.  We  want  to  develop 
new  and  life-giving  partnerships." 

Reports  from  focus  groups  and  indi- 
vidual questionnaires  highlighted  a  con- 
cern for  a  renewed  spirituality  in  the 
church.  The  proposed  priorities  state- 
ment says  MBM  "will  encourage  entry 
into,  growth  within,  and  renewal  of  per- 
sonal and  corporate  Christian  faith." 

Through  the  Cana  Venture  study, 
MBM  observed  a  need  for  clearer,  more 
frequent,  and  more  personal  communi- 
cation with  its  constituents.  According  to 
the  priorities  statement,  MBM  will  "cre- 
ate the  means  for  receiving  and  sharing 
stories  of  transformation  and  renewal  in 
mission  in  more  personal  ways." 


The  final  theme  which  emerged  from 
Cana  Venture  data  involved  youth  nnd 
young  adult  participation  in  mission. 
"Young  people  want  to  be  involved  in 
mission,"  Green  said.  "We  hear  a  cry  for 
more  youth  and  young  adult  programs." 

In  response,  "MBM  will  promote  op- 
portunities and  work  with  congrega- 
tions and  conferences  to  develop  new 
places  and  ways  where  people  of  all 
ages,  especially  young  people,  can  be 
part  of  a  broader  mission  experience." 

While  MBM  intends  to  develop  op- 
tions for  short-term  service,  long-term 
mission  workers  and  partnerships  are 
a  vital  part  of  making  short-term 
experiences  worthwhile,  Green  noted. 


Taking  a  breather.  Salunga,  Pa. 
(EMM)^John  Landis,  Lititz,  Pa.,  and 
his  son,  Kam,  take  a  break  during  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  Bika- 
thalon  on  May  21.  The  Landises  at- 
tend Willow  Street  Mennonite 
Church.  Bikathalon  participants 
raised  some  $15,000  (U.S.)  through 
three  events:  10-mile,  25-mile,  and 
40-mile  biking  courses;  a  5-mile  walk; 
and  a  volleyball  tournament.  Earning 
top  dollar  for  EMM  was  the  youth 
group  from  Manheim  and  Kauffman 
Mennonite  churches,  which  brought 
in  $2,280.  Proceeds  from  the  event 
will  support  special  projects  and 
scholarships  for  international  partici- 
pants in  Discipleship  Ministries. 


churches  to  relieve  hunge 

tian  Association  of  Liberia  (UCAL), 
which  organized  the  distribution. 

Over  the  past  five  years  civil  war  has 
devastated  Liberia.  "Because  of  re- 
newed hostilities  around  Monrovia, 
thousands  are  left  homeless  without 
shelter,  medication,  food,  and  clothing," 
Browne  said. 

When  James  Krabill,  an  MBM  worker 
based  in  the  Ivory  Coast,  visited  Liberia 
in  January  he  found  most  relief  agencies 
were  supplying  food  to  refugee  camps  in 
Liberia's  interior  and  in  neighboring 
countries.  Little  aid  was  getting  to  Mon- 
rovia, even  though  thousands  of  people 
continue  to  crowd  into  the  capital. 

Krabill  and  leaders  of  UCAL,  MBM's 


in  Monrovia 

major  partner  in  Liberia,  notified  MCC 
of  the  need  for  food.  MCC  supplied 
$20,000  (U.S.)  to  purchase  rice. 

"As  Liberia  is  still  ravaged  by  war 
and  hardship,  it  is  against  this  back- 
drop that  UCAL  wholeheartedly 
thanks  the  MBM  and  the  MCC,"  re- 
ported the  First  National  Poll,  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Monrovia  that  carried  a 
photo  essay  of  the  rice  distribution  in 
its  April  1-7  edition. 

More  than  70  percent  of  Liberians,  or 
2.1  million  people,  will  need  food  aid 
this  year.  Fighting  continues  to  severe- 
ly disrupt  food  production  and 
transportation.  No  MCC  or  MBM  work- 
ers currently  serve  in  Liberia. 
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Canadian  government  open  to  idea  of  letting 
taxpayers  divert  money  away  from  military 


Winnipeg,  Man.  (MCC  Canada)— 
Canadian  church  and  peace  groups 
have  been  told  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  open  to  a  proposal  to  allow 
taxpayers  to  legally  divert  their  income 
taxes  away  from  military  spending. 

That  message  was  conveyed  to  a  del- 
egation comprised  of  representatives 
from  the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in 
Canada,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  Canada,  Conscience  Canada, 
the  Quakers,  and  Nos  Impots  Pour  la 
Paix  during  a  recent  meeting  in  Ottawa 
with  officials  from  Finance  Minister 
Paul  Martin's  office. 

According  to  Sylvain  Segard,  depart- 
mental assistant  in  the  Finance  Minis- 
ter's office,  "the  Minister  is  receptive" 
to  the  idea  and  is  open  to  seeing  "if 
something  can  be  done"  to  accommo- 
date the  request  within  the  current  tax 
code. 

The  proposal  marks  a  change  in  di- 
rection for  the  groups,  which  previously 
had  called  on  the  government  to  set  up 
a  Peace  Tax  Fund,  an  independent 
fund  administered  by  a  volunteer  com- 
mittee to  which  Canadians  could  redi- 
rect tax  dollars.  Money  would  have 
been  directed  from  this  fund  to  govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies,  as 
well  as  to  nongovernmental  projects 
chosen  by  the  committee. 


Different  governments  have  consis- 
tently maintained  that  the  creation  of 
such  a  separate  fund  would  be  impossi- 
ble since  it  would  constrain  the 
authority  of  the  government  to  estab- 
lish policy  and  set  spending  priorities. 
The  new  proposal  replaces  the  idea  of 
the  fund  with  a  Peace  Tax,  which 
would  be  part  of  the  income  tax  code. 

"The  government  was  never  going  to 
make  the  Peace  Tax  Fund  legal  since  it 
created  another  tax-receiving  body  and, 
by  putting  control  of  the  fund  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee,  impinged  on  Par- 
liament's ability  to  determine  how 
taxes  would  be  spent,"  says  Chris  Derk- 
sen  Hiebert  of  MCC's  Ottawa  Office. 

"The  new  proposal  allows  the 
government  to  maintain  control  of  and 
receive  redirected  money.  In  return, 
they  would  promise  not  to  use  redirect- 
ed money  for  the  military." 

According  to  the  new  proposal,  tax- 
payers who  wanted  to  direct  the  mili- 
tary portion  of  their  taxes — 7  percent  of 
federal  spending  in  1995 — could  do  so 
by  checking  a  box  on  their  income  tax 
form. 

Joy  Newall  of  Conscience  Canada  ac- 
knowledges that  the  new  direction  is  a 
compromise.  "We  did  it  to  get  some- 
thing we  believe  in:  to  have  conscien- 
tious objector  status  recognized  within 


the  framework  of  the  tax  code,"  she 
says. 

What  Conscience  Canada  gives  up  is 
the  ability  to  tell  the  government 
where  the  money  should  go.  "The  gov- 
ernment will  only  guarantee  that  the 
money  will  not  go  to  the  military," 
Newall  explains. 

Newall  is  hopeful  that  eventually  the 
government  will  be  open  to  letting  tax- 
payers designate  where  they  want 
their  redirected  taxes  to  go.  Possible 
programs  and  projects  include  foreign 
aid,  research  and  training  in  nonvio- 
lent resolution  of  conflicts,  and  peace 
education. 

"I  think  the  government  thinks  that 
only  a  few  people  will  actually  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity,"  she  says. 
"But  I  believe  they  will  be  hugely  sur- 
prised by  the  large  number  of  Cana- 
dians who  will  very  happily  divert  their 
taxes  away  from  military  spending." 

Elwin  Hermanson,  Reform  Party 
House  Leader  and  a  member  of  the 
Beachy,  Sask.,  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church,  is  sympathetic  to  the  idea,  as 
long  is  it  "would  not  place  a  costly  bu- 
reaucratic burden  on  the  system." 

Copies  of  the  Peace  Tax  proposal  are 
available  from  the  MCC  Canada  Ot- 
tawa Office,  803-63  Sparks  St.,  Ottawa, 
ON  KIP  5A6.^John  Longhurst 


Speaker  urges  Hesston  graduates  to  'find  those  truths  which  bind  us  together' 


Hesston,  Kan.  (HC) — Hesston  Col- 
lege granted  associate  of  arts  degrees 
to  155  graduates  in  commencement  ex- 
ercises held  May  21  in  Yost  Center. 

Tony  Brown,  a  1969  Hesston  College 
alumnus  and  current  counselor  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  addressed 
the  85th  graduating  class  on  the  theme 
"Creating  the  Future."  He  challenged 
the  graduates  to  create  truths  for  the 
21st  century  that  are  relational  in 
form. 

"Constructing  the  future  is  an  excit- 
ing possibility  and  invitation.  We  must 
expand  our  paradigms  and  open  our- 
selves to  letting  others  be  servants  and 
teachers  to  us.  To  limit  oneself  to  mere- 
ly one  truth  is  a  way  of  avoiding  all 
other  possibilities,"  Brown  said. 

"In  an  age  where  people  attempt  to 
hold  onto  old  constructions  of  truth  to 
find  security,  when  everything  seems 
so  uncertain,  we  need  to  find  the  way  to 
be  related  to  each  other  and  to  find 
those  basic  truths  which  bind  us 
together  and  not  tear  us  apart." 


Thinagar  Sitther 
(kneeling,  center), 
his  wife,  Perpetua 
(kneeling,  right), 
and  their  daugh- 
ter, Dorothy 
(kneeling,  left), 
accept  the 
commission  to 
pastoral  ministry 
from  Hesston 
College  faculty 
members  (left  to 
right)  Mary 
Kathryn  Miller, 
Marion  Bontra- 
ger,  Howard 
Keim,  and  David 
B.  Miller.  Thina- 
gar and  six  class- 
mates completed 
the  college's 
Pastoral  Minis- 
tries Program 
this  spring. 
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Corn  mill  eases 
daily  'grind.' 

Tlapa,  Mexico 
(MCC)-The 
900  indigenous 
Nahuatl  people 
who  live  in 
Amatlicha,  an 
isolated  town 
high  in  the 
mountains  of 
Guerrero,  Mexi- 
co, live  much  like 
their  pre-Colom- 
bian  ancestors 
did.  Without 
running  water 
or  electricity, 

the  struggle  for  daily  survival  demands  most  of  their  time  and  efforts.  And 
many  of  the  daily  chores  fall  upon  women  and  children,  especially  upon  the 
women. 

Primary  school  teacher  Melquiades  Garcia  Ramos  gathered  a  group  of 
women  to  discuss  their  needs.  One  of  the  most  urgent,  they  said,  was  a  gaso- 
line-powered mill  to  relieve  them  of  the  heavy,  time-consuming  chore  of  hand- 
grinding  corn  for  their  family's  daily  tortillas. 

Some  45  women  organized  themselves  and  selected  a  committee  to  find 
funds  for  this  endeavor.  That  was  in  1990.  Four  years  later,  they  had  ap- 
proached at  least  six  organizations  dealing  with  indigenous  or  women's  affairs. 
But  they  still  had  no  funding. 

One  group  the  Amatlicha  women  approached— the  Women's  Union  of 
Tlapa— is  one  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee's  partners  here.  Through  the 
union,  MCC  agreed  to  provide  the  women  with  about  half  the  funds  needed  for 
a  corn  grinder.  Encouraged  by  the  donation,  the  women  raised  the  balance. 

When  the  new  corn  mill  arrived  in  August,  the  whole  town  turned  out  to  cel- 
ebrate.— Pauline  Aguilar 


Mission  worker  talks  peace  with  French  military 


Paris,  France  (MBM) — In  a  recent 
colloquium,  a  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions worker  had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  peace  with  representatives  of 
the  French  military,  government,  and 
religious  community.  Organized  by  the 
French  military,  the  colloquium's 
theme  was  "France's  Commitments  in 
the  Service  of  Peace." 

Neal  Blough  represented  the  French 
Protestant  Federation,  alongside  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Grand  Rabbi  of 
France,  and  numerous  other  theolo- 
gians, philosophers,  and  pastors. 

Francois  Leotard,  the  French  de- 
fense minister,  spoke,  followed  by 
roundtable  discussions  on  "the  ethical 
dimension  which  should  inspire  French 
actions  in  the  service  of  peace,"  and  "ac- 
tual situations  where  France  is 
presently  involved  in  peacekeeping,  in- 
cluding Bosnia  and  Rwanda." 

The  colloquium  was  a  culmination  of 


numerous  discussions  that  the  French 
military  initiated  with  members  of  the 
religious  community  in  France.  In  De- 
cember 1994,  Blough  was  invited  to 
present  an  Anabaptist  perspective  on 
nonresistance  and  conflict  resolution  to 
a  group  of  six  generals. 

"There  was  a  sincere  interest  in  the 
Mennonite  tradition,"  Blough  says, 
"even  though  it  was  clear  that  the 
French  military  will  not  become 
nonviolent." 

Blough  notes  that  "the  fact  that  such 
a  dialogue  is  taking  place  is  significant. 
It  is  unusual  in  a  secularized  society  to 
hear  government  ministers  and  mili- 
tary generals  discussing  ethics  and  the- 
ology, and  openly  citing  biblical  refer- 
ences as  well  as  Augustine  and  Thomas 
Aquinas."  Blough  is  also  pleased  to  hear 
many  people  advocating  the  prevention 
of  conflict  and  the  development  of  non 
military  strategies. — Katie  Kreider 


No  Mennonite  colleges  were;  involved 

in  ,-t  recent,  scam  alleged  to  have  been 

operated  by  I, hi-  Koundation  lor  New  Kra 

Philosophy.  "We  have  become  aware  of  a 
number  of  inquiries,"  says  MHK  staffperson 
I  )on  ( larber,  "and  we  want  to  a    <»•>■  donoi 
that  no  funds  of  the  Mennonite  Hoard  of 
Education  or  its  institutions  (Eastern  Men- 
nonite University,  Goshen  College,  I  fesston 
College,  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary)  were 
involved  in  New  Era." 

The  Radnor-based  institution  filed  for 
Chapter  11  bankruptcy  protection  on  May 
15,  listing  $551  million  (U.S.)  in  liabilities 
and  $80  million  in  assets.  According  to  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  New  Era  and  its 
president,  John  G.  Bennett,  Jr.,  are 
accused  of  defrauding  nonprofit  organi- 
zations by  asking  them  to  deposit  large 
sums  with  the  foundation  with  the  promise 
of  receiving  double  their  money.  The 
returns  were  supposedly  being  provided  by 
a  pool  of  anonymous  wealthy  donors. 

Messiah  College,  a  Brethren  in  Christ 
school  in  Grantham,  Pa.,  had  $2  million 
with  New  Era.  Other  clients  included  Billy 
Graham's  Evangelistic  Association,  Cam- 
pus Crusade  for  Christ,  and  World  Vision. 

What  would  16th-century  Anabaptists 

have  made  of  the  'Toronto  Blessing'?"  The 
question  is  posed  in  the  current  issue  of 
Anabaptism  Today,  a  journal  published  by 
the  Anabaptist  Network  in  England.  The 
"Toronto  Blessing"  is  described  as  an 
"experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  which  sub- 
jects shake,  laugh,  cry,  or  fall  to  the  floor." 
The  recent  wave  of  such  phenomena 
started  last  year  in  Toronto,  Ont. 

Writer  Stuart  Murray  asserts  that  early 
Anabaptists  were  acquainted  with  pheno- 
mena like  the  "Toronto  Blessing."  "It  was 
the  focus  on  ethical  renewal,  including  a 
commitment  to  nonviolence,  costly  econo- 
mic sharing,  and  truth  telling  that  pre- 
vented the  Anabaptists  from  getting  hung 
up  on  spiritual  phenomena  for  their  own 
sake,"  Murray  says. 

"There  is  much  more  charismatic  phe- 
nomena within  the  Anabaptist  heritage 
than  most  people  realize,"  says  MBM 
worker  Nelson  Kraybill,  an  Anabaptism  To- 
day editor.  "We  have  a  rich  heritage  for 
evaluating  and  understanding  the  recent 
unusual  worship  expressions." — Alice  Roth 

Goshen  College  now  has  its  own  'site' 

on  the  World  Wide  Web.  The  web  offers  a 
means  of  sharing  text,  pictures,  sounds,  and 
film  clips  to  computers  connected  to  the 
Internet.  Computer  users  can  read  recent 
poetry  by  GC  students,  view  watercolors  of 
the  campus,  search  an  index  of  past  issues  of 
the  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review,  request 
information  from  the  admissions  depart- 
ment, and  even  sign  an  "online  guestbook." 
The  site  receives  about  8,000  inquiries  per 
week.  Internet  users  can  find  the  web  site 
at:  http'/www. goshen.edu. 
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•  Standby  Act  introduced. 

U.S.  Rep.  Peter  DeFazio, 
along  with  four  other  repre- 
sentatives, introduced  the 
1995  Selective  Service  Stand- 
by Act  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  on  May  25. 
The  act  seeks  to  terminate  the 
peacetime  draft  registration 
requirement,  suspend  the  ac- 
tivities of  civilian  local  boards, 
and  end  the  sanctions  against 
non-registrants.  Phone  calls 
and  letters  supporting  the 
Standby  Act  may  be  sent  to 
Rep.  Bateman,  Military  Readi- 
ness Subcommittee,  The  Com- 
mittee on  National  Security, 
2117  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC 
20515;  phone  202  225-9645. 
Letters  may  also  be  directed  to 
home  state  Representatives, 
asking  them  to  co-sponsor  the 
1995  Standby  Act.— NISBCO 

•  Coming  events: 

Convention  of  the  Mennonite 
Medical  Association  and  Men- 
nonite Nurses  Association, 
Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  111.,  June  15-18. 
Stephen  F.  Dintaman  will 
speak  on  the  convention  theme, 
"'Spiritual  Dimensions  of  Ill- 
ness, Suffering,  Death."  Other 
speakers  include  Diane  Alder- 
fer  Kropf,  Richard  Hostetter, 
Jacky  Smucker,  and  Glenn 
Smucker.  Child  care  offered. 
Registration  information  avail- 
able from  219  534-2664. 

Office  '96,  Goshen  (Ind.)  College, 
June  20-22,  1996.  Keynote 
speaker  will  be  June  Alliman 
Yoder.  Further  information 
will  be  mailed  at  a  later  date. 


•  New  resources: 

Anabaptism  Today,  a  journal 
published  by  the  Anabaptist 
Network  in  England.  Annual 
subscription  (three  issues)  is 
$12  (U.S.).  To  avoid  bank 
charges,  checks  should  be 
made  payable  to  Nelson  Kray- 
bill  and  mailed  to  10  Petworth 
Close,  Frimley,  Camberley, 
Surrey  GU16  5XS,  England. 

•  Job  openings: 

Director  of  corporate  and  foun- 
dation relations,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Year-round, 
full-time  position  begins  Aug. 
1.  Bachelor's  degree  required, 
master's  degree  preferred. 
Person  should  have  proven  ex- 
perience and  success  in  pro- 
posal writing  and  fundraising; 
experience  in  business,  fi- 
nance, or  sales  helpful.  Appli- 
cation deadline:  June  26.  Con- 
tact the  Human  Resources  Of- 
fice at  703  432-4108;  e-mail 
EbyBJ@EMU.edu. 

Faculty,  Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 
English  full-time,  one-year 
position  open  for  the  1995-96 
year.  Responsibilities  include 
teaching  general  education 
writing  courses;  master's  de- 
gree required  (Ph.D.  pre- 
ferred) in  composition  and 
rhetoric  or  literature.  Poten- 
tially-continuing foreign  lan- 
guage full-time  position  be- 
gins August  1995.  Teaching 
load  includes  German  lan- 
guage, German  literature  and 
culture,  one  or  two  courses  in 
another  language;  master's 
degree  required  (Ph.D.  pre- 
ferred) in  German  language 


with  study  and  experience  in 
German-language  areas. 
Prior  teaching  experience  at 
the  college  level  is  expected 
for  both  positions.  Send  cur- 
riculum vitae  and  references 
to  John  Nyce,  Interim  Dean, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219  535-7503. 
Minister  of  faculties  and  fi- 
nance, College  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.  Part- 
time  position;  qualifications 
include  membership  in  the 
Mennonite  Church,  accounting 
and  computer  expertise,  ability 
to  supervise  support  staff,  flex- 
ibility and  willingness  to  work 
with  ministerial  team  mem- 
bers. Before  July  1  send  letter 
of  application,  resume,  and 
three  references  to  Myrna 
Burkholder,  College  Menno- 
nite Church,  1900  S.  Main  St., 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Beth-El,  Milford,  Neb.:  Na- 
than Cook,  Erin  Eberspacher, 
Abbie  Fougeron,  Kelsey  Mil- 
ler, Ryan  Roth,  Kimberly 
Ryan,  Amber  Schweitzer, 
Daniel  Schweitzer,  Dean 
Schweitzer,  and  Karlette 
Troyer. 

First,    Iowa    City,  Iowa: 

Gretchen  Brenneman,  Willie 
Buckles,  Mark  Gingerich, 
Fred  Longenecker,  Jewel  Gin- 
gerich Longenecker,  Gerry  Pe- 
terson, Ruth  Peterson,  Jay 
Roth,  John  Schrock,  Missy 
Kauffman  Schrock,  and 
Elaine  Yoder. 


Frazer,  Pa.:  Jim  Kurtz,  Melissa 
Peacock,  Larry  Massanari, 
and  Pavla  Massanari. 

St.  Jacobs,  Ont.:  Michael 
Good,  Stacey  Halvorsen, 
Chris  Janzen,  Rebecca  Veitch, 
Fatima  Mohamed,  Onh  Si- 
sombath,  Beth  Metzger,  Bo- 
vakham  and  Ti  Do,  Keo  and 
Phat  Phiothong,  and  Fay  and 
Jack  Saengsyri. 

Souderton,  Pa.:  Joshua  Clem- 
mer,  Jodylee  Derstein,  Diane 
Kline,  Jenise  Moyer,  Erin 
Tidey,  Sarah  deBrun,  Craig 
Landes,  Jessica  Sellars, 
Melanie  Yoder,  Duane  Freed, 
Robert  Johnson,  Tom  Sell, 
Paul  Allebach,  Sarah  Alle- 
bach,  and  Sara  Hertzler. 

South  Hutchinson,  Kan.:  Joni 
Bontrager,  Tonya  Bontrager, 
Sara  Egli,  Corey  Home,  Tim 
Huber,  Kendra  King,  David 
Martens,  Burgess  Martin, 
Burgundy  Martin,  Jennifer 
Owens,  Megan  Popp,  Jessica 
Schrock,  and  Craig  Smith. 

Sycamore  Grove,  Garden 
City,  Mo.:  Karl  and  Candi 
Bates,  John  Cole,  Bob,  Deb- 
bie, and  Jamie  Ross,  Justin 
Rhodes,  Clint  and  Jean  Shaw, 
Scott  Smith,  Kem  and  Dar- 
lene  Steckly,  Malinda  Steckly, 
and  Scott  Steckly. 

Washington  Community  Fel- 
lowship, Washington,  D.C.: 
Ellen  Campbell,  Deirdre  and 
Claudius  Modesti,  Craig 
Montgomery,  Melisse  Sloas, 
Michelle  Voll,  and  James 
Chou. 

Weavers,  Harrisonburg,  Va.: 

Lisa  Hawkins,  Neal  Heat- 
wole,  Emily  Huffman,  and 
Wendell  Shank. 


Even  your  publisher  uses  material  produced 
where  he  works:  Mennonite  Publishing 
House. 

Adult  Bible  Study  Guide  and  Builder 

help  J.  Robert  Ramer  and  thousands  of 
other  Sunday  school  teachers  each  week.  Be 
part  of  shaping  the  future  by  investing  in 
these  Bible  teaching 
resources  now. 
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Mennonite  Publishing  House 

616  Walnut  Ave 
ScottdalePA  15683 
1  800  245-7894 
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MENNOSCOPE 


BIRTHS 


Barber,  Lori  Brubacher  and 
Kyle,  Stouffville,  Ont.,  Ellen 
Margaret  (third  child),  April 
21. 

Cressman,  Sheila  and  Ron, 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  Lisa  Lorraine 
(first  child),  April  27. 

Del  Gallo,  Stacy  Mann  and 
Richard,  Gardiner,  Maine, 
Daniel  Robert  (fourth  child), 
April  15. 

Eshleman,  Twila  Yoder  and 
Dean,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Monica 
Joy  (first  child),  May  4. 

Gingerich,  Carol  Shetler  and 
Maynard,  Riverside,  Iowa, 
Cameron  Bryce  (sixth  child), 
May  10. 

Hopkins,  Ruth  Taft  and  Steve, 
Lebanon,  Ore.,  Logan  Rex 
(second  child),  April  15. 

Jaeger,  Melissa  Forrest  and 
Troy,  Whitby,  Ont.,  Nicole  Ju- 
dith Frances  (first  child), 
March  9. 

Jantzi,  Jennifer,  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  Ethan  Jay  (first  child), 
April  28. 

King,  Pushpa  Paudyla  and 
Mark,  Lebanon,  Ore.,  Himal 
Timothy  (first  child),  March 
31. 

Kornhaus,  Lyla  Johnson  and 
Kim,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Zach- 
ary  Alan  (first  child),  May  7. 

Lehman,  Kim  Ropp  and  Kent, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Emily  Marie 
(third  child),  May  13. 

Quinn,  Anne  Kreider  and 
Brian,  Cottage  City,  Md.,  Kyle 
O'Brien  (first  child),  May  9. 

Sernau,  Susan  Ward  and  Scott, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Anna  Chris- 
tina (third  child),  May  13. 

Slabaugh,  Elizabeth  Schrock 
and  Marvin,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Anya  Elizabeth  (third  child), 
May  11. 

Snyder,  Sharon  Martin  and 
Eugene,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Evan 
Daniel  (second  child),  May  4. 

Wahl,  Leslea  Shirk  and 
Michael,  Arlington,  Va.,  Jus- 
tin Michael  (first  child),  Feb. 
9. 

Waidelich,  Lisa  and  Steve, 
Stryker,  Ohio,  Jordan  Rebec- 
ca (fourth  child),  April  19. 

Weaver,  Barbara  Lerch  and 
Mark,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Margaret 
Louise  (second  child),  May  11. 


MARRIAGES 


Brubacher-Heidebrecht:  Car- 
men Brubacher,  Waterloo, 
Ont.  (Elmira),  and  Paul 
Heidebrecht,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
(St.  Catharines  United),  April 
22,  by  Ray  Brubacher  (father 
of  the  bride)  and  Ruth  Anne 
Laverty. 


Clintsman-Roggie:  Rodney 
Clintsman,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
(Croghan),  and  Cindy  Roggie, 
Lowville,  N.Y.  (Lowville),  May 
6,  by  Evan  S.  Zehr. 

Croyle-Deel:  Amy  Croyle, 
Wichita,  Kan.  (Zion),  and 
Mark  Deel,  Wichita,  Kan., 
April  29,  by  Ellis  Croyle  and 
Dee  Swartz. 

Davis-Hershberger:  Jim 
Davis,  Peoria,  Ariz.  (Sunny- 
slope),  and  Julie  Hershberger, 
Peoria,  Ariz.  (Sunnyslope), 
May  13,  by  Dennis  Stauffer. 

DeWild-Gingerich:  Michael 
DeWild,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and 
Jody  Gingerich,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa  (Kalona),  April  29,  by 
Scott  Swartzendruber. 

Rittenhouse-Sanchez:  Shawn 
Rittenhouse,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Brethren  in  Christ),  and 
Olivia  Sanchez,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Clinton  Frame),  May  6,  by 
Robert  Lee  Shreiner  and 
Terry  Diener. 


DEATHS 


King,  Nellie  Ruth,  87,  Har- 
risonville,  Mo.  Born:  July  8, 
1907, Garden  City,  Mo.,  to 
Elmer  Monroe  and  Sarah 
Elizabeth  Blank  King.  Died: 
May  12,  1995,  Harrisonville, 
Mo.  Survivors — sister:  Alice 
Stutzman.  Funeral:  May  15, 
Sycamore  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Dean  Swartzen- 
druber and  Ken  Steckly.  Bur- 
ial: Clearfork  Cemetery. 

Litwiller,  Menno  E.,  87,  Ligo- 
nier,  Ind.  Born:  Oct.  12,  1907, 
Hopedale,  111.,  to  Aaron  and 
Lena  Egli  Litwiller.  Died: 
May  7,  1995,  Ligonier,  Ind.,  of 
heart  failure.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Kathryn  J.  Miller,  Mari- 
lyn J.  Slabach,  Doris  Webber, 
Morris;  siblings:  Sanford, 
Harvey,  Aaron,  Jr.,  Marie 
Hummel,  Gertrude  Gold- 
smith; 10  grandchildren,  14 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Velma  Martin 
Litwiller  (wife).  Funeral:  May 
11,  Clinton  Frame  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Robert  Lee  Shrei- 
ner. Burial:  Clinton  Brick 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Lester,  68,  Baden, 
Ont.  Born:  March  20,  1927, 
Woolwich  Twp.,  Ont.,  to  Al- 
fred C.  and  Irene  Sittler  Mar- 
tin. Died:  May  4,  1995,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  June  F.  Witmer 
Martin;  children:  Dennis, 
Quentin,  Karen  Musselman; 
brothers:  Arthur,  Floyd, 
Jerry;  7  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  May  7, 
Shantz  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Jim  Loepp  Thiessen. 


Miller,  Marion  Hosteller,  90, 

Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  April  22, 
1905,  LaGrange  County,  Ind., 
to  Harry  and  Mary  Hostetler. 
Died:  May  4,  1995,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Survivors — children: 
Shirley  Haarer,  Ronald,  Mer- 
rill, Lowell;  sister:  Luella 
Miller;  12  grandchildren,  22 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Edwin  E.  Miller 
(husband)  and  Truman  K. 
(son).  Funeral:  May  8,  Yoder- 
Culp  Funeral  Home,  by  Willis 
L.  Breckbill.  Burial:  Prairie 
Street  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Mumaw,  Grace  Brenner 
Geiser,  80,  Kidron,  Ohio. 
Born:  Oct.  29,  1914,  Marshall- 
ville,  Ohio,  to  Alfred  Louis 
and  Bernice  Amanda  Brenne- 
man  Brenner.  Died:  May  10, 
1995,  Tucson,  Ariz.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Carl,  Alfred, 
Roland,  and  Pearl  Geiser, 
Ruth  Steiner,  Irene  Miller; 
stepchildren:  Laverne,  John, 
and  Chester  Mumaw;  sisters: 
Sylvia  Barber,  Eunice  Keiner; 
12  grandchildren,  8  great- 
grandchildren, 5  stepgrand- 
children.  Predeceased  by:  Clare 
Mumaw  (second  husband)  and 
Lester  P.  Geiser  (first  hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial:  May 
14,  Kidron  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Herman  Myers. 

Pletcher,  Jennie  M.  Kauff- 
man,  74,  Middlebury,  Ind. 
Born:  Oct.  1,  1920,  Elkhart 
County,  Ind.,  to  Alvin  and 
Alma  Showalter  Kauffman. 
Died:  May  2,  1995,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  of  a  heart  attack. 
Survivors — husband:  Ralph 
Pletcher;  children:  Lawrence, 
Alma  Jean,  Kenneth;  siblings: 
Dana  Kauffman,  Loah  Miller, 
Maxine  Kauffman,  Gladys 
Hershberger;  3  grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  May  6, 
Clinton  Brick  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ron  Kennel. 

Rheinheimer,  Katie  Miller, 
63,  Middlebury,  Ind.  Born: 
May  28,  1931,  Holmes  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  to  Jonas  and  Aman- 
da Stutzman  Miller.  Died: 
April  20,  1995,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  of  scleroderma.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Floyd  A. 
Rheinheimer;  children:  Den- 
nis, Floyd  L.,  Shirley  Rieg- 
secker,  Linda,  Ronald;  sisters: 
Mary  Frye,  Betty  Yoder;  9 
grandchildren.  Funeral:  April 
24,  First  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Harold  Yoder  and  David 
Helmuth.  Burial:  Grace  Lawn 
Cemetery. 

Saltzman,  Alvin,  88,  Milford, 
Neb.  Born:  June  13,  1906, 
Shickley,  Neb.,  to  Henry  and 
Catherine  Steider  Saltzman. 
Died:  May  13,  1995,  Milford, 
Neb.   Survivors — children: 


Burdette,  Lila  Ahrens,  Galen; 
10  grandchildren,  15  great- 
grandch  i  I rl rt.-n .  Predecea  ied 
by:  Emma  Springer  Saltzman 
(wife).  Funeral  and  burial: 
May  17,  East  Fairview  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  William  Saltz- 
man and  Lloyd  Gingerich. 

Schlabach,  Laura  E.  Bon- 
trager,  75,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Born:  March  18,  1920,  La- 
Grange  County,  Ind.,  to 
Gideon  and  Fannie  Glick  Bon- 
trager.  Died:  May  1,  1995, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. Survivors — husband:  Eli 
Schlabach;  children:  William, 
Dwayne,  Gary,  Gerald,  Ida 
Marchand,  Elsie  Harshberger, 
Edna  Ringler,  Thelma  Wal- 
lace; brother  and  sister:  Bill 
Bontrager,  Sue  Knepp;  15 
grandchildren,  15  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Earnest  (son).  Funeral: 
May  4,  First  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ron  Kennel.  Bur- 
ial: Forest  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Sensenig,  Luke  M.,  67.  Born: 
May  23,  1927,  Terre  Hill,  Pa., 
to  Henry  and  Mary  Martin 
Sensenig.  Died:  March  28, 
1995,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Thelma  Lehman 
Sensenig;  children:  Harold, 
Carol  Ann  Stauffer,  Helen  M. 
Miller,  Nancy  Yehl;  siblings: 
Titus,  Ruth  Shirk,  Phoebe 
Wenger,  Lena  Schnupp;  7 
grandchildren.  Funeral:  April 
1,  Elizabeth  town  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Richard  H.  Frank 
and  Luke  Brandt.  Burial: 
Gingrich  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Shelly,  Ammon  E.,  84,  Lititz, 
Pa.  Born:  Jan.  17,  1911,  Man- 
heim,  Pa.,  to  Amos  S.  and 
Ellie  Earhart  Shelly.  Died: 
May  2,  1995,  Lititz,  Pa.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — children: 
Mervin  B.,  Wilmer  B.,  Ethel 
B.  Hershey,  Reba  B.  Nolt;  sis- 
ter: Lillie  E.  Engle;  18  grand- 
children, 22  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Anna 
Bomberger  Shelly  (wife).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  May  5,  Erb 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Lester 
L.  Zimmerman,  Walter  E. 
Hurst,  and  Abram  Hoover. 

Sommer,  Chester  J.,  84,  Fish- 
er, 111.  Born:  July  18,  1910, 
Bellflower,  111.,  to  Joseph  C. 
and  Barbara  Claudon  Som- 
mer. Died:  May  11,  1995,  Gib- 
son City,  111.  Survivors — 
daughters:  Betty  Hinton, 
Sharon  Leikuoll;  brother:  Nel- 
son; 5  grandchildren,  7  great- 
grandchildren, one  great- 
great-grandchild.  Predeceased 
by:  Ethel  M.  Springer  Som- 
mer (wife).  Funeral:  May  14, 
East  Bend  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Cal  Kaufman.  Burial:  East 
Bend  Memorial  Gardens. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


From  one  who  was  'protected, 
safeguarded,  and  isolated9:  thanks 


This  year,  as  Bill  Hooley  notes  in  this  week's 
lead  article,  five  Mennonite  high  schools  ob- 
serve their  50th  anniversaries.  I  was  a  student 
in  one  of  these  schools  in  1945.  Belleville  Men- 
nonite (BMS),  Belleville,  Pa.,  began  as  an  ele- 
mentary school,  and  its  first  year  was  also  my 
first  one  of  formal  education. 

That  year  took  place  in  a  one-room  building 
right  out  of  Little  House  on  the  Prairie.  We  had 
the  coal  stove  in  the  back  (on  which  I  learned  to 
roast  corn),  outdoor  toilets  (we  first-grade  boys 
always  had  to  go  when  we  heard  an  airplane — a 
novelty  back  then),  and  one  teacher  for  eight 
grades. 

That  teacher  had  trouble  keeping  up  with  30 
rambunctious  students.  The  first  day  he  hand- 
ed me  a  book  and  said,  "Read!"  I  did,  somehow: 
"See  Dick.  .  .  .  See  Dick  run." 

By  today's  standards,  that  was  likely  a  poor 
pedagogical  approach.  By  the  time  I  got  to  high 
school  (BMS  expanded  to  12  grades,  and  I  be- 
came one  of  the  first  five  to  go  through  all  12),  I 
was  aware  some  were  questioning  whether  the 
education  we  were  receiving  was  on  par  with 
that  available  in  public  schools. 

Everyone  involved  with  BMS  hoped  so.  But 
how  do  you  know?  It's  not  something  you  test 
scientifically.  You  can't  put  a  student  through  a 
Mennonite  school,  de-program  him,  and  then 
try  again  at  a  public  institution.  I  do  know  that 
in  my  later  forays  into  the  world  of  "secular 
education"  at  Penn  State  and  Syracuse  univer- 
sities, I  had  little  trouble  "keeping  up." 

Now,  from  the  perspective  of  50  years,  I  know 
I  learned  much  more  than  keeping  up. 

I  learned  how  to  study.  That's  not  something 
everyone  learns  in  school,  I  was  to  discover.  At 
BMS  it  was  hard  not  to.  Maybe  it  was  because 
so  many  of  our  faculty  were  young  idealists 
fresh  out  of  college.  But  I  remember  many  of 
them  saying,  at  one  time  or  another  (usually 
out  of  frustration),  "If  you  don't  learn  anything 
else  in  this  class,  you  will  learn  how  to  study." 
Many  of  us  did. 

BMS  also  gave  me  a  love  for  books.  That 
came  with  a  literature  teacher  who  had  a  habit 
of  bursting  out  laughing — and  sometimes  cry- 
ing— when  reading  to  the  class.  Her  enthu- 


siasm for  literature  soon  had  me  exploring 
books  myself. 

It  was  in  a  Mennonite  high  school  that  I  also 
learned  a  reverence  for  the  Bible.  I  sometimes 
wonder  that  this  was  so.  There  was,  for  exam- 
ple, the  "self-taught"  Bible  scholar  who  had  his 
classes  scurrying  to  dictionaries  and  concor- 
dances with  questions  like:  "What  tribe  had  700 
left-handed  men  who  'could  sling  stones  at  an 
hair  breadth,  and  not  miss'?"  (Benjamin,  Judg. 
20:14-16,  KJV). 

There  was  also  the  sixth-grade  teacher  who 
challenged  us  to  memorize  the  entire  book  of 
Ephesians.  Six  of  us  did.  Somehow  out  of  all 
this — and  from  worship  services,  discussions, 
and  lectures — I  developed  a  reverence  for  the 
Bible  and  its  role  in  our  lives  as  Christians. 

The  most  important  thing  I  learned  at 
BMS  was  the  importance  of  faith.  I  saw 
that,  first,  in  the  lives  of  my  teachers. 
True,  a  few  of  them  may  have  been  there  be- 
cause they  could  find  jobs  nowhere  else.  None 
came  because  of  the  money  (I  found  that  out 
myself  years  later  when  I  spent  three  years  as 
a  teacher  at  another  of  the  50th  anniversary 
schools — Western  Mennonite — where,  as  I  re- 
call, the  starting  annual  salary  in  1964  was 
$3,200).  Then— as  now— Mennonite  school 
teachers  were  there  because  their  work  was  for 
them  "a  sacred  calling,"  as  Hooley  says. 

That  faith  was  also  evident  in  the  people  of 
my  community  who  banded  together  to  begin 
BMS.  It  really  shouldn't  have  been  done.  They 
had  just  come  through  the  Great  Depression 
and  then  World  War  II.  The  last  thing  Menno- 
nites  in  Belleville  needed  to  do  was  stand  out, 
be  different,  and  build  their  own  schools.  But 
they  stepped  out  on  faith  because  the  education 
of  their  children  was  important  to  them. 

True,  they  used  language  like  "protect,  safe- 
guard, and  isolate."  None  of  those  words  worked 
for  everyone  who  went  through  the  system. 
Today,  as  Hooley  notes,  BMS  and  the  other 
Mennonite  schools  have  other  goals. 

But,  as  one  for  whom  this  movement  of  faith 
came  just  in  time  for  12  good  years  of  educa- 
tion, I  will  be  eternally  grateful. — jlp 
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Calvin  Shenk,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Bible  teacher  for 
Eastern  Mennonite  University  and  for  the  church  at 
Philadelphia  93  two  years  ago:  As  members  of  the 
church  we  commit  ourselves  to  persist  and  delight  in 
reading,  studying,  and  meditating  on  the  Scriptures. 
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Core  beliefs  of  our  faith  (4) 

For  the  Bible 
tells  me  so 

Here  is  where  we  take  our  stand:  God 
moved  human  witnesses  to  write  what 
is  needed  for  salvation,  for  guidance  in 
faith  and  life,  and  for  devotion  to  God. 


Press  research  reveals 

kaleidoscope  of  images   10 


I once  read  what  was  purported  to  be  a  letter 
from  a  book  editor  to  the  author  of  the 
Scriptures,  explaining  why  the  editor's 
press  couldn't  publish  the  Bible.  The  details  of 
the  editor's  critique  are  no  longer  clear  to  me, 
but  it  had  something  to  do  with  too  much  sex 
and  violence. 

In  40  years  of  editorial  work,  I  sometimes 
discovered  that  readers  had  profound  objec- 
tions to  something  I  had  published.  Yet  I  never 
received  such  complaints  about  the  Bible.  How 
is  it  that  the  Bible  can  get  away  with  more 
than  current  church  literature? 

The  answer  is  found  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  statement  on  the  Bible  in  the  new 
Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Perspective: 
"We  believe  that  God  was  at  work  through  the 
centuries  in  the  process  by  which  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  inspired 
and  written.  Through  the  Holy  Spirit,  God 
moved  human  witnesses  to  write  faithfully 
what  is  needed  for  salvation,  for  guidance  in 


by 

Daniel 
Hertzler 


What  the  Bible  most  needs  is  interpreters 
who  will  carry  out  its  teachings  in  specif- 
ic, radical  Christian  actions  to  give  peo- 
ple an  idea  of  what  the  text  really  means. 

faith  and  life,  and  for  devotion  to  God." 

Here  is  where  we  take  our  stand.  We  add 
another  sentence  from  the  next  paragraph  in 
the  confession:  "Because  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Word  become  flesh,  Scripture  as  a  whole  has  its 
center  in  him." 

Some  issues  and  positions  in  life  need  to  be 
examined  and  analyzed.  On  the  basis  of 
such  examination,  many  common  beliefs 
are  found  to  be  patent  nonsense  or  even  dan- 
gerous jingoism.  Other  positions  are  not  to  be 
examined  but  accepted,  assumed,  and  used  as 
guidance  for  the  rest.  For  the  Mennonite 
Church,  the  statements  on  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  on  the  importance  of  Jesus  Christ  are  such 
foundation  statements. 

The  sentence  about  Jesus  is  important  be- 
cause there  are  some  statements  in  the  Bible 
which  are  quite  alarming  and  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, would  put  us  in  jail,  if  not  even  the 
electric  chair.  An  example  is  Deuteronomy 
21:18-21  which  calls  for  the  stoning  to  death  of 
a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son!  What  shall  we 
do  with  such  a  drastic  solution  to  disrespect  for 
parents? 

Patrick  Miller  in  his  commentary  on  Deuter- 
onomy indicates  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  commandment  was  ever  followed.  Yet  he 
notes  the  importance  in  ancient  Israel  of  re- 
spect for  parents. 

But  while  we  cannot  follow  every  detail  in 
the  Scriptures,  we  accept  them  as  our  own 
because  by  faith  we  find  in  the  Scriptures  our 
story.  Alasdair  Maclntyre  has  said,  "I  can  only 
answer  the  question,  'What  am  I  to  do?'  if  I  can 
answer  the  prior  question,  'Of  what  story  or 
stories  do  I  find  myself  a  part?'  "  Our  confession 
of  faith  affirms  that  we  accept  the  Bible  story 
as  our  story. 

What  does  this  mean? 

It  means,  for  one  thing,  that  we  have  a 
different  view  of  creation,  different  from  the  old 
Babylonian  myth  of  redemption  violence.  As 
described  by  Paul  Ricoeur  and  Walter  Wink,  in 
the  Babylonian  myth  creation  comes  about 
through  violence.  "Tiamat,  'mother  of  them  all,' 
is  murdered  and  dismembered;  from  her 
cadaver  the  world  is  formed.  Order  is  estab- 
lished by  means  of  disorder.  .  .  .  The  origin  of 
evil  precedes  the  origin  of  things.  Chaos  (sym- 
bolized by  Tiamat)  is  prior  to  order  (represent- 
ed by  Marduk,  god  of  Babylon).  Evil  is  prior  to 
good.  Violence  inheres  in  the  godhead"  (Engag- 
ing the  Powers). 

The  writer  of  Genesis  1  was  most  likely 


aware  of  this  Babylonian  myth  and  flatly  re- 
jected it.  The  faith  of  Genesis  1  declares  that 
God  was  outside  the  creation  process  and  that 
creation  was  good.  The  Spirit  of  God  brought 
order  out  of  chaos.  Humankind  is  responsible  to 
God  the  Creator. 

Now  the  difference  between  these  two  cre- 
ation stories  is  not  just  a  matter  of  a  few  de- 
tails. As  Wink  points  out,  the  Babylonian 
account  served  very  well  in  support  of  the 
Babylonian  empire.  Indeed,  the  creation  of 
human  beings  is  said  to  grow  out  of  further 
violence  among  the  gods,  and  their  purpose  is 
to  serve  the  gods. 

Of  course,  since  the  gods  are  not  present  in 
person,  they  are  represented  by  the  king.  "The 
tasks  of  humanity  are  to  till  the  soil,  to  produce 
food  for  sacrifice  to  the  gods  (represented  by 
the  king  and  the  priestly  caste),  to  build  the 
sacred  city  of  Babylon,  and  to  fight  and,  if 
necessary,  to  die  in  the  king's  wars."  In  spite  of 
all  the  common  deference  to  God  and  the 
church  in  our  society,  this  ancient  Babylonian 
myth,  Wink  says,  "is  the  real  religion  of  Amer- 
ica." 

This  brings  us  to  Jesus.  In  our  Anabaptist 
tradition,  it  has  been  understood  that  for 
us  Jesus  and  the  early  church  serve  as 
interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  Denny 
Weaver  has  put  it,  "The  assumption  of  the 
normative  value  of  the  teaching  and  example  of 
Jesus  and  of  the  early  church  gave  a  priority  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  to  the 
narratives  about  Jesus.  Anabaptists  thus 
developed  a  kind  of  canon  within  the  canon, 
and  they  read  the  Bible  not  as  a  flat  series  of 
propositions  and  timeless  allegories,  but  with  a 
sense  of  direction  and  development  from  Old 
Testament  to  New  Testament"  (Becoming 
Anabaptist,  Herald  Press,  1987). 

To  use  Jesus  as  our  interpreter  of  the  Old 
Testament  saves  us  from  getting  mixed  up  in 
the  Old  Testament  peoples'  problems  as  they 
sought  to  understand  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
Those  who  follow  the  "flat  Bible"  rule  are 
sometimes  wont  to  note  that  since  David  was  a 
man  of  war,  they  may  be  also.  Do  they  stop  to 
consider  that  David  was  also  a  polygamist  and 
an  adulterer? 

In  David's  time,  as  in  ours,  people  in  power 
were  attracted  to  the  Babylonian  myth.  It 
served  to  justify  their  violence  and  domination 
of  others.  David's  religion  was  a  mixed  bag. 

So  we  turn  to  Jesus — but  our  problems  are 
not  yet  over.  The  late  C.  K.  Lehman  once  con- 
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trasted  Paul  with  Jesus.  He  observed  that 
Paul's  language  was  often  complex  and  his 
sentences  involved,  but  once  you  got  them 
untangled,  his  meanings  were  clear.  Jesus  on 
the  other  hand,  said  Lehman,  used  simple 
language  but  we  have  trouble  knowing  what  he 
meant.  Sometimes  it  may  be  a  question  of 
whether  we  want  to  know. 

The  problem  has  been  around  for  nearly 
2,000  years.  In  Mark  4:10,  after  hearing  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  an  inside  group  asks 
Jesus  the  meaning  of  this  parable.  He  re- 
sponds, "To  you  has  been  given  the  secret  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  but  for  those  outside  every- 
thing comes  in  parables."  Another  translation 
would  have  it  as  "riddles." 

Indeed,  as  Mark  shows  in  his  Gospel,  the 
insiders  also  had  plenty  of  trouble  understand- 
ing this  secret  of  the  kingdom.  The  last  thing 
we  hear  about  the  disciples  in  Mark  is  that  "all 
of  them  deserted  him  and  fled"  (14:50).  And 
scholars  today,  trying  to  comprehend  this 
secret,  go  around  and  around  the  bush. 

Why  was  and  is  Jesus  so  hard  to  understand 
and  accept?  It  may  help  to  recall  that  Jesus 
was  a  young  man  and  that  he  represented  the 
radical,  prophetic  position  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Isaiah  more  than  David. 

So  what  was  the  secret  of  the  kingdom?  Of 
the  scholars  who  have  pontificated  on  the 
subject,  I  find  myself  most  attracted  to  Made- 
leine Boucher,  who  proposes  that  the  secret 
"has  to  do  with  the  necessity  of  suffering"  (The 
Mysterious  Parable,  Catholic  Bibliography 
Association,  1977). 

When  we  page  through  the  book  of  Mark,  we 
find  repeated  emphases  on  the  importance  of 
sacrifice  and  suffering.  It  is  highlighted  in  the 
call  in  8:34  to  take  up  a  cross  and  follow  Jesus. 
The  disciples  seemed  quite  hard  pressed  to 
comprehend  this  call,  and  we  don't  do  so  well 
ourselves. 

The  Bible  is  the  book  of  the  church,"  states 
our  new  confession.  "As  members  of  the 
church  we  commit  ourselves  to  persist 
and  delight  in  reading,  studying,  and  meditat- 
ing on  the  Scriptures.  As  believers,  we  partic- 
ipate in  the  church's  task  of  interpreting  the 
Bible  and  of  discerning  what  God  is  saying  in 
our  time  by  examining  all  things  in  the  light  of 
Scripture." 

This  is  a  real  mouthful — and  I  must  say  that 
the  statement  is  perhaps  a  little  too  easygoing 
on  the  issue  of  biblical  interpretation;  inter- 
preting texts  is  a  more  complex  task  than  re- 


sponding to  an  oral  message,  which  in  itself  is 
difficult  enough. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  believe  that  the  Bible 
has  power.  On  the  other,  we  do  well  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Bible  as  a  printed  text  lies 
helpless  before  us.  It  is  subject  to  our  biases 
and  blindnesses,  for  it  cannot  talk  back  in  the 
same  manner  as  Jesus  when  he  perceived  that 
the  disciples  weren't  getting  it.  This,  of  course, 
is  why  the  confession  adds  the  further  sen- 
tence, "Insights  and  understandings  which  we 
bring  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  are  to  be 
tested  in  the  faith  community." 

This  comes  out  of  our  Anabaptist  tradition, 
and  we  need  to  keep  saying  it  to  ourselves 
and  to  one  another.  The  danger  is  that  in 
our  discernment  sessions  each  of  us  will  be  so 
bound  by  our  own  personal  predilections  that 
we  do  not  hear  the  discerning  words  of  our  sis- 
ters and  brothers. 

What  the  Bible  most  needs,  of  course,  is  in- 
terpreters who  will  carry  out  its  teachings  in 
specific,  radical,  Christian  actions.  Then,  at 
least,  people  have  an  idea  what  the  text  means 
in  our  time  and  can  decide  whether  or  not  this 
is  what  they  want.  As  we  can  see  from  the 
experience  of  Jesus  and  the  early  Christians, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  want  it; 
but  at  least  they  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
consider  it. 

For  me,  one  of  the  more 
impressive  examples  of  the 
Word  made  flesh  in  our 
time  is  the  story  of  Sarah 
Corson,  the  last  story  in 
John  H.  Yoder's  book,  What 
Would  You  Do?  (Herald 
Press,  1983).  Sarah  Corson 
was  a  missionary  in  a  Latin 
American  country  torn  by 
violence.  One  night  some 
30  soldiers  appeared  in  the 
village  where  she  lived 
with  17  young  volunteers. 

Sarah  engaged  the  leader 
of  the  group  in  conversa- 
tion and  said,  "We  are 
teaching  self-help  projects 
to  the  hungry  and  we  are 
teaching  the  Bible."  The 
soldier  indicated  that  he 
had  never  read  the  Bible, 
so  she  showed  him  one  and 

(continued  on  page  7) 


Dorothy  Nickel 
Friesen, 
currently  a 
pastor  in  Bluff- 
ton,  Ohio,  was 
also  a  speaker 
and  teacher  of 
the  Bible  for 
the  Mennonite 
Church  at  Phil- 
adelphia 93. 
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"Hope  does  not  disappoint  us, 
because  God's  love  has  been 
poured  into  our  hearts  through 
the  Holy  Spirit. . . .  For  while  we 
were  still  weak,  at  the  right  time 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly. " 
—Romans  5:5-6,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


The  Top  10  Unacknowledged 
Reasons  Why  Mennonites 
Don't  Join  the  Army  (March  7). 
It  was  quite  disappointing  to  see  Gos- 
pel Herald  join  others  who  have  enjoyed 
making  light  of — if  not  disparaging — 
those  who  have  held  to  the  basic  Ana- 
baptist principle  against  participation 
in  war. 

This  piece  is  not  an  example  of  di- 
recting humor  at  one's  groups,  as  Ryan 
Ahlgrim  states  in  his  article  in  the 
same  issue,  Laughing  Our  Way  to 
Humility.  It  is  rather  making  light  of 
the  minority  of  the  drafted  Mennonites 
who,  since  World  War  II  in  particular, 
have  already  been  stigmatized  most  of 
their  lives  because  they  stood  by  their 
convictions  and  chose  not  to  participate 
in  a  very  popular  war. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  general 
population  would  feel  this  way.  It  is 
very  disappointing  to  see  Gospel  Her- 
ald join  them  in  holding  COs  in  deri- 
sion. 

Many  of  your  readers  may  think 
these  "10  reasons"  very  funny.  Those 
who  have,  for  conscience'  sake,  with- 
stood scorn,  threats,  and  more  cannot 
appreciate  having  their  reasons 
treated  in  a  trivial  manner. 

Most  Mennonites  drafted  in  World 
War  II  went  into  the  military.  Would 
you  have  published  a  similar  set  of 
unacknowledged  reasons  why  Menno- 
nites join  the  army? 

Mervin  J.  Hostetler 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

General  Board  Forwards  Mer- 
ger Recommendation  to  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Delegates  for 
Decision  (May  2).  I  have  been  follow- 
ing with  keen  interest  the  reports  in 
Gospel  Herald  concerning  the  proposal 
to  integrate  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church. 

Integration  is  not  a  new  idea.  The 
Mennonite  Church  as  we  know  it  today 
is  an  integrated  church.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  number  of  district  conference  mer- 
gers between  Amish  Mennonite  and 
Mennonite  conferences. 

Indiana-Michigan  was  the  first  such 
merged  conference  with  its  beginning 
in  1916.  J.  C.  Wenger  has  stated  that 
the  congregations  responded  to  the  de- 
cision of  their  leaders  with  "resounding 
ratification." 

In  1920-21,  four  Mennonite  confer- 
ences— from  Illinois  to  Oregon — 


merged  with  the  Western  District 
Amish  Mennonite  Conference.  In  1927 
Ohio  Mennonites  and  Amish  Menno- 
nites (including  their  Pennsylvania 
congregations — now  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference)  merged.  Thus  the  Menno- 
nite Church  from  Ohio  to  Oregon  is  the 
product  of  a  merger  that  swept  through 
most  of  the  church  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century. 

This  happened  because  there  were 
leaders  with  vision  and  courage  who 
led  the  way.  Although  there  were  dif- 
ferences in  polity  and  practice  then  as 
now,  these  conferences  demonstrated 
that  where  there  is  mutual  trust  and 
respect,  a  way  through  the  obstacles 
can  be  found.  A  united  church  can 
carry  out  its  mission  more  effectively. 

Building  on  the  common  ground  of 
two  new  statements — Vision:  Healing 
and  Hope  and  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
Mennonite  Perspective — the  next 
appropriate  step  is  to  bring  together 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
two  branches  of  one  family. 

Ross  T.  Bender 

Goshen,  Ind. 

We  would  like  to  applaud  Dorca 
Kisare  Ressler  for  her  courage 
in  writing  Must  I  Always 
Feel  Like  an  Outsider?  (May  2).  And 
we  also  commend  you  on  the  staff  of 
Gospel  Herald  for  printing  it. 

Unfortunately,  what  Ressler  says  is 
all  too  true:  "We  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go  toward  learning  to  accept  others 
regardless  of  their  color,  their  origin, 
or  their  tribe."  Our  allegiances  in  the 
human  family  are  increasingly  given  to 
narrower  and  narrower  ethnicities.  We 
seem  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
fight,  with  words  and  violence,  for  our 
psychological  and  geographical  turf. 
We  don't  seem  to  think  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  we  could  offer  our  unique- 
ness to  make  this  world  a  better  place 
for  all  to  live. 

While  we  are  in  this  world,  we  will 
be  socialized  into  lesser  ethnic  loyal- 
ties. However,  we  can  be  transformed 
from  this  if  we  continue  our  walk  with 
Jesus.  By  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  he 
will  give  us  a  new  spirit.  John  writes: 
"By  your  blood  you  bought  for  God 
people  of  every  tribe  and  language, 
nation  and  race"  (Rev.  5:9b,  REB). 

Jesus  also  tells  us  in  Matthew  to 
seek  first  the  kingdom.  If  we  really  do 
this,  we  have  a  sneaking  feeling  that 
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Ressler  can  begin  to  realize  that  what 
she  "grew  up  believing,"  that  "any- 
where within  the  body  of  the  Menno- 
nite  Christian  community  ...  I  would 
feel  right  at  home."  This  is  where  the 
Spirit  in  pushing  us. 

We  may  be  at  many  different  places 
in  the  body  of  Christ  ethnically,  and 
our  contributions  to  the  whole  may  be 
different.  But  we  must  become  more 
and  more  into  oneness.  This  article 
should  help  more  of  us  to  be  what  we 
know  we  ought  to  be  to  each  other. 

Milo  D.  and  Viola  P.  Stahl 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Franconia  Designates  German- 
town  Congregation  as  Associ- 
ate Member  (May  9).  We  are 
deeply  saddened  by  this  action  of  our 
conference.  As  we  see  it,  Germantown 
is  being  censured  for  daring  to  differ 
with  the  conference  in  the  way  in 
which  they  interpret  Scripture  and 
minister  to  homosexuals,  persons  who 
society  and  most  other  Mennonite 
congregations  reject. 

To  us,  this  action  feels  exactly  like 
the  legalism  of  the  Pharisees  in  judg- 
ing Jesus  as  he  ministered  to  the  soci- 
etal outcasts  of  his  day.  Or  it  compares 
to  the  legalism  of  the  state  church  dur- 
ing the  Reformation  in  persecuting 
anyone  who  would  dare  to  differ  with 
the  official  (read  "correct")  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures. 

Didn't  Jesus  teach  compassion,  good- 
ness, and  grace  rather  than  legalism 
and  judgmentalism?  We  grieve  with 
our  brothers  and  sisters  at  German- 
town. 

AbnerJ.  Schlabach 
Virginia  Glass  Schlabach 
Perkasie,  Pa. 

I was  pleased  to  see  the  news  story, 
Honduran  Mennonite  Church 
Helps  Eliminate  Obligatory 
Military  Service  (May  9).  I  served  in 
Honduras  with  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  from  1954  to  1962, 
only  a  few  years  after  the  mission  was 
opened  in  that  country. 

I  remember  how  the  subject  of  non- 
resistance  was  first  broached  in  one  of 
our  Bible  institutes  for  lay  workers. 
Although  evangelical  missions  had 
been  in  Honduras  for  many  years,  the 
idea  of  nonresistance  was  so  new  it 
was  almost  incomprehensible.  In  fact, 
one  brother  thought  nonresistance 
meant  one  would  not  resist  the  govern- 


ment if  it  required  military  service. 

Another,  however,  grasped  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  position.  He  had  come  to 
be  a  believer  in  another  part  of  the 
country.  Once  when  soldiers  were 
being  recruited  in  his  village,  one  of 
the  officials  pointed  to  this  brother  and 
said,  "Don't  take  him;  he's  a  believer." 
The  idea  was  that  he  would  not  make  a 
good  soldier.  A  good  Christian  does  not 
make  a  good  soldier — even  the  non- 
Christian  recognizes  that! 

Forty  years  may  be  a  long  time.  But 
with  patience  and  the  faithfulness  of 
God's  people,  God  can  move  moun- 
tains. Forty  years  ago  we  would  hardly 
have  thought  to  tackle  the  mountain  of 
military  conscription  in  Honduras. 

Lorraine  Roth 

Waterloo,  Ont. 

The  article,  Mennonites  Believe 
in  a  Subversive  God  (May  16), 
was  in  error  concerning  biblical 
doctrine.  The  author  states  that  God  is 
feminine  and  masculine.  But  the  verse 
he  quotes,  Gen.  1:27,  reads  this  way  in 
the  KJV :  "So  God  created  man  in  his 
own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him;  male  and  female  created  he 
them"  (italics  mine). 

This  verse  in  no  way  implies  that 
God  created  both  male  and  female  in 
his  own  image — only  man.  The  end  of 
the  verse  just  states  that  God  created 
both  male  and  female. 

The  author's  argument  can  also  be 
proven  wrong  by  Heb.  1:5:  "For  unto 
which  of  the  angels  said  he  at  any 
time,  'Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee?'  And  again,  'I  will  be  to 
him  a  Father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a 
Son?'  " 

Jesus  referred  to  God  as  Father 
several  times: 

"Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do"  (Luke  23:34). 

"If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
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give  good  gifts  unto  your  children:  how 
much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father 
give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
him?"  (Luke  11:13). 

"All  things  are  delivered  to  me  of  my 
Father:  and  no  man  knoweth  who  the 
Son  is,  but  the  Father;  and  who  the 
Father  is,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  will  reveal  him"  (Luke  10:22). 

If  Jesus  referred  to  God  as  Father, 
then  why  should  we  not  do  the  same? 
Since  Jesus  has  seen  God  and  calls 
him  Father,  what  more  proof  do  we 
need  that  God  is  of  masculine  gender? 

Robert  E.  King,  -Jr. 

Davis,  W.Va. 

Mennonite  Believe  in  a  Sub- 
versive God  (May  16)  is  an 
example  of  the  struggle  for 
methodological  hegemony  occurring 
within  Mennonite  theology  today. 

Ryan  Ahlgrim  acknowledges  that 
Mennonites  have  historically  been 
"more  biblical  than  philosophical" — 
and  therein  lies  the  focus  of  the  cur- 
rent tension.  In  particular,  his  reason 
for  adopting  feminine  language  in 
reference  to  God  is  clearly  more  philo- 
sophically derived  than  biblically  war- 
ranted. 

If  there  is  "no  clear  biblical  prece- 
dence" for  referring  to  God  as  she,  as 
Ahlgrim  asserts  in  his  article,  then  the 
question  is  clearly  settled  for  me  and 
others  who  believe  the  Bible  is  the  only 
reliable  source  for  information  about 
God. 

Modern  theological  thought  that 
disregards  or  reinterprets  the  clearest 
teachings  of  Scriptures,  the  words  and 
example  of  Jesus,  and  nearly  two  mil- 
lennia of  theological  thinking  is  undis- 
ciplined at  best.  At  its  worse,  it  is  in 
conformity  to  the  agenda  of  secular 
contemporary  culture. 

David  Martino 

Winfield,  Pa. 
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Living  as  Mennonite  citizens 


After  the  accident  that  almost  happened 
to  our  son  Iany  and  from  the  Oklahoma 
City  bombing,  we  sense  how  unpredicta- 
ble life  is.  But  we  could  be  learning  more. 

by  Joyce  Munro 


The  other  morning  when  our  7-year-old  and  his  dad  ran  for 
the  school  bus,  Ian  watched  for  the  STOP  sight  to  pop  out 
from  the  side  of  the  bus  before  he  crossed  the  road  and 
boarded  the  bus.  A  second  later  over  the  hill  came  a  pickup, 
smoke  pouring  from  its  brakes  as  it  slid  past  the  bus  into  the 
oncoming  lane,  then  straightened  out  and  sped  on. 

My  husband  grabbed  the  pen,  told  himself  to  memorize  the 
license  plate,  and  scribbled  it  onto  the  newspaper  he  had  just 
picked  up.  Pale  and  shaken,  he  handed  the  paper  to  me  with 
the  number  next  to  a  news  photo  of  a  bloody  child  with  socks 
slightly  askew  being  carried  away  from  something  terrible. 

Suddenly,  that  photo  of  little  Baylee  Almon  in  the  arms  of 
firefighter  Chris  Fields  became  a  symbol  of  all  that  I  could  have 
lost  that  morning,  miles  away  from  Oklahoma  City.  When  the 
children  of  America's  Kids  Day  Care  were  killed,  they  were 
learning  how  to  cooperate  and  how  to  pull  on  their  socks.  They 

were  getting  a  sense  of 
their  own  possibilities, 
and  they  were  putting 
their  world  together. 

I've  seen  this  in  my 
son.  This  morning,  in  an 
effort  to  change  his 
mono-diet  of  cheese  sand- 
wiches, he  asked  me  to 
put  the  peanut  butter  on 
thick.  Immersed  in  the 
thrill  of  living  in  the 
small  community  that  is 
first  grade,  he  picked 
flowers  for  his  teacher 
and  argued  for  why  we 
should  go  up  to  the  school 
and  pull  his  friend's  toy 
out  from  the  drain. 
Anything  he  knows,  he 
assumes  they  will  want 
to  know,  so  he  hunted  for 
his  jasper  rock  to  show 
them  what  local  Lenape 
Indians  used  for  their 
arrow  points. 

He  makes  connections, 
wonderful  quirky 


connections.  As  he  was  putting  the  jasper  into 
his  bookbag,  he  said  thoughtfully,  "You  know, 
Mom,  there  might  never  be  peace  in  the  world. 
Because  there'll  always  be  the  fight  between 
toothpaste  and  sugar." 

From  the  accident  that  almost  happened  to 
him  and  from  the  bombing  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Ian  can  sense  how  unpredictable  life  is — but  he 
could  be  learning  more  than  that  from  Oklaho- 
ma City.  We  all  could.  What  I  wish  for  is  some 
serious  exploration  of  these: 

•  How  we  are  connected  to  the  victims.  A 
few  years  ago,  I  taught  government  employees 
in  buildings  similar  to  the  Alfred  P.  Murrah 
building,  people  from  GS-3  to  GS-12  who  were 
interested  in  getting  beyond  the  passive  voice 
in  their  business  communications.  At  the  end  of 
the  course  one  day  (this  time  on  an  army  base) 

I  alluded  to  my  different  view  of  military  ser- 
vice and  told  them  I  was  a  Mennonite. 

After  the  usual  comments  about  how  I  didn't 
look  like  one,  they  asked  more  questions.  It  was 
late  on  a  Friday  afternoon,  but  for  a  few  mo- 
ments I  felt  that  those  government  employees 
were  holding  me  in  their  warm  hands  like  a 
neat  stone  they'd  just  found.  Little  children, 
employees,  disabled  veterans — they  were  peo- 
ple putting  their  world  together  that  day,  and 
we  have  lived  in  the  same  country  with  them. 

•  How  we  are  connected  to  Timothy  Mc- 
Veigh. In  the  absence  of  a  trial  or  anything 
substantive  that  points  to  group  conspiracy,  we 
have  a  man  making  a  statement  against  his 
government  for  something  like  "conscience' 
sake."  During  the  past  300  years,  we  Menno- 
nites  have  maintained  a  fairly  uniform  suspi- 
cion of  big  government.  We  sometimes  point  to 
historic  cause  in  the  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
European  governments.  We  complain  about 
taxes  and  guard  what  we  have;  we  think  people 
must  learn  to  do  for  themselves.  Almost  every 
Sunday,  and  at  every  serious  gathering,  we 
don't  miss  a  beat  in  projecting  the  "evil"  out 
there.  You  have  to  be  pretty  good  at  that  to  be  a 
Mennonite. 

Is  there  as  much  truth  to  this  as  we  profess? 
Is  there  anything  at  a  symbolic  level,  if  not  in 
our  actions,  that  is  violent  in  this  attitude? 

•  How  we  are  connected  to  hate  and  para- 
military groups.  There  is  much  talk  about  the 
possible  connection  of  the  Oklahoma  bombing 
to  hate  and  paramilitary  groups.  The  Southern 
Poverty  Law  Center's  Intelligence  Report  lists 
16  known  groups  in  Pennsylvania,  10  of  them 
less  than  an  hour  away  from  my  home.  Some  of 
the  paramilitary  groups  call  their  leader  "pas- 
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tor,"  and  they  say  that  they  are  "Christian." 

We  are  Christian  too,  and  we  pursue  our 
group's  freedom  to  form  and  maintain  institu- 
tions that  keep  us  from  having  to  depend  much 
on  government  or  constitutional  law.  Anyone 
who  doesn't  think  like  us  is  hard  for  us.  Com- 
munity is  a  word  for  faces  and  values  like  ours. 
Yet  we  are  in  flux;  I  don't  want  to  live  in  fear, 
but  I  know  in  myself  how  mean  lean  times  and 
change  can  make  me. 

This  is  false  analogy,  oversimplification,  and 
transfer-logical  fallacies  that  reduce  complexity 
to  its  simplest  terms.  For  the  sake  of  a  little 
truth  perhaps,  I  muse  this  way. 

And  because  of  a  problem.  Our  son  is  puz- 
zled. "The  thing  I  can't  figure  out  is  who  I  am," 
he  said  the  other  day.  Not  long  before  he  had 
wondered  where  all  the  roads  go,  and  then  in 
the  vacuum  of  our  pondering  silence,  he  an- 
swered his  own  question.  "They  must  end  up  at 
the  president."  Ian's  idea  of  government  is  that 
it  must  be  big  to  do  all  it  needs  to  do. 

This  child  is  putting  his  world  together — and 
God  is  everywhere  in  it.  It  was  he  who  asked  us 
to  pray  for  Oklahoma  City.  Ian  thinks  God  can 
make  a  difference.  Ian  thinks  one  person  can 
make  a  difference,  and  he  wants  to  be  a  good 
citizen. 

•  How  we  are  to  be  good  citizens  after 
Oklahoma  City.  I  don't  know  that  our  two- 
kingdom  theology  is  as  compelling  in  a  day 
when  kings  are  figureheads  or  fairy  tales.  And 
have  we  creatively  explored  its  fundamentals  in 
the  reality  of  a  democracy  where  citizens  are 
expected  to  be  the  government? 


We  Mennonites  have  interests — as  business- 
people,  educators,  insurance  brokers — that  we 
want  our  government  to  protect.  But  where  is 
the  heart  of  our  conscience?  We  know  commu- 
nity is  a  bigger  idea  than  "our  people."  But  are 
we  ready  to  find  the  sacred  in  the  profane? 

I  wish  for  some  kind  of  citizenship  that  even 
a  child  could  understand.  Here's  something:  a 
people  who  write  letters  to  accompany  their  tax 
forms;  a  people  who  refuse  to  take  the  entitle- 
ment we  get  for  mortgage  interest  because  it's  a 
privilege;  a  people  who  give  the  money  back, 
specifically  for  worthy  government  programs 
that  help  poor  people. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  we  had  telephoned 
the  police  with  the  license  number  of  the 
pickup  that  passed  the  stopped  school 
bus,  a  man  in  painter's  whites  showed  up.  He 
was  behind  the  bus,  on  his  way  to  a  job,  he  said, 
but  he  wanted  to  help  if  there  was  anything  he 
could  do.  As  he  talked,  the  color  came  back  into 
my  husband's  face,  and  he  was  smiling  as  the 
man  left.  Thanks,  Dennis. 

Maybe  somewhere  a  guy  is  getting  his  brakes 
fixed  because  of  an  accident  that  didn't  happen. 
Here  we  are  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  pull  on 
our  socks — how  to  be  good  Mennonites  and 
good  citizens — because  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Freelance  writer  Joyce  Munro  of  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  teaches  writing  courses  at  Eastern  College 
in  St.  Davids.  She  and  her  husband,  John,  are 
members  of  Plains  Mennonite  Church  in  Lans- 
dale. 
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opened  it  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The 
soldier  couldn't  believe  that  loving  enemies  was 
possible. 

But  she  replied,  "You  can  prove  it,  sir.  I  know 
you  came  here  to  kill  us.  So  just  kill  me  slowly, 
if  you  want  to  prove  it.  Cut  me  to  pieces  little  by 
little,  and  you  will  see  you  cannot  make  me 
hate  you.  I  will  die  praying  for  you  because  God 
loves  you,  and  we  love  you  too." 

I  do  not  wish  to  oversimplify  the  problem  of 
biblical  interpretation.  I  have  been  reading  the 
Bible  for  60  years,  and  I  find  that  many  of  its 
secrets  yet  elude  me.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
wait  until  we  understand  all  before  we  begin  to 
practice  what  we  know. 

If  the  Scriptures  have  power  to  cause  Sarah 
Corson  to  offer  her  life  to  an  enemy  in  a  Latin 


American  hinterland,  we  must  agree  this  is  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with.  A  passage  in  2 
Timothy  puts  it  crisply:  "All  scripture  is  in- 
spired by  God  and  is  useful"  (3:16).  We  can  only 
say  "Amen"  with  fear  and  trembling.  Even 
though  we  may  never  be  called  to  witness  in  the 
manner  Sarah  Corson  was,  it  is  our  intention  to 
be  open  to  it. 

Daniel  Hertzler,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  is  overseer  of 
two  congregations  in  Allegheny  Mennonite 
Conference  and  instructor  for  Pastoral  Studies 
Distance  Education,  a  correspondence  course 
designed  particularly  for  Mennonite  pastors.  He 
served  as  editor  of  Gospel  Herald  from  1973  to 
1990.  Prior  to  that  he  also  edited  Christian 
Living  magazine. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Can  repentance  and  politics  mix? 


Let  us  be  thankful  that  repentance  is 
a  sentiment  that,  by  God's  grace,  does 
begin  to  trouble  not  just  the  occasion- 
al politican  but  also  the  rest  of  us. 


byJ. 

Robert 

Charles 


Repentance  is  a  sentiment  which  rarely 
troubles  people  until  they  begin  to  suf- 
fer." That  observation  by  Ambrose  Bierce 
— sadly  on  target  for  us  humans  in  general — 
holds  even  more  true  for  politicians,  who  sel- 
dom admit  to  second  thoughts  or  lift  the  veil  on 
anguished  consciences. 

For  those  holding  political  office,  to  repent  is 
to  fail  to  show  the  necessary  toughness  for 
survival.  While  they  might  win  you  admiration, 
regrets  will  not  keep  you  in  power.  To  repent 
may  seem  as  a  betrayal  to  colleagues  or  super- 
iors. Or  it  may  offend  fellow  citizens,  who  see 
no  need  to  apologize. 

Even  in  retirement  with  the  writing  of  mem- 
oirs, few  figures  allow  themselves  to  be  trou- 
bled excessively  by  regrets  about  past  actions  in 
their  public  careers.  Richard  Nixon  went  to  his 
grave  without  acknowledging  his  Watergate 
misdeeds.  To  our  knowledge,  neither  Stalin  nor 
Mao  shed  tears  over  the  tens  of  millions  of  vic- 
tims of  their  regimes. 

Collective  repentance  even  led  a  biblical 
prophet  of  doom  to  sit  and  sulk;  remember 
Jonah's  angry  reaction  when  God  mercifully 
withheld  calamity  from  the  Ninevites  covering 
themselves  with  sackcloth,  crying  out  to  God, 
and  turning  from  evil  ways  and  violence? 

So  it  hardly  comes  as  a  surprise  that  calls  for 
and  reports  of  repentance  rarely  turn  up  in 
history  books  or  on  the  front  page  of  the  Globe 
&  Mail  or  the  New  York  Times. 

But  poignant  exceptions  there  have  indeed 
been  to  the  general  rule  that  politics  and  re- 
pentance do  not  mix.  However  morally  complex 
and  rare  they  may  be,  we  overlook  them  at  peril 
to  our  own  souls. 

During  a  1970  visit  to  Poland,  West  Ger- 
man Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  fell  to  his 
knees,  bowed  his  head,  and  clasped  his 
hands  in  front  of  a  memorial  to  millions  of 
victims  of  the  murderous  war  that,  a  generation 
earlier,  his  nation  had  unleashed. 

This  past  March,  George  Wallace  joined  with 
those  who  had  come  to  mark  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Selma-to-Montgomery  civil  rights 
march.  "Segregation  now,  segregation  tomor- 


row, segregation  forever!"  he  had  snarled  a  gen- 
eration ago. 

"Those  were  different  days,  and  we  all  in  our 
own  ways  were  different  people,"  he  now  con- 
fessed. Confined  for  two  decades  to  a  wheel- 
chair since  being  paralyzed  by  a  would-be 
assassin's  bullet,  he  joined  hands  with  the  200 
mostly  African- American  marchers.  "Much  has 
transpired  since  those  days,"  Wallace  said. 
"May  your  message  be  heard.  May  your  lessons 
never  be  forgotten." 

More  recently  (as  Earl  Martin  explored  in 
"How  Do  We  Respond  to  McNamara's  Confes- 
sion?" Gospel  Herald,  May  16),  former  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  admitted 
that  the  United  States  was  "wrong,  terribly 
wrong,"  in  the  war  it  fought  in  Vietnam  a 
generation  ago.  Scorned  by  many  as  "too  little 
too  late"  or  as  small  comfort  for  the  war's 
victims,  this  confession  was  saluted  by  William 
Styron  and  William  Manchester:  "We  welcome 
his  acknowledgment,  .  .  .  believing  that  Amer- 
ica can  never  be  damaged  by  an  act  of  contri- 
tion, and  we  invite  all  those  who  stood  with  him 
to  join  him  now  on  his  knees." 

While,  sadly,  a  generation  seemingly  must 
pass  before  contrition  ripens  and  can  be  openly 
expressed,  we  Mennonites  would  do  well  to 
keep  in  mind  these  exceptions — as  well  as 
others — to  the  general  rule  that  politics  and 
repentance  do  not  mix. 

To  dwell  on  this  rule  alone  in  an  era  of  too- 
easy  government-bashing — whether  far- 
right  or  far-left,  Christian  or  non-Chris- 
tian, violent  or  nonviolent — is  both  narrow- 
minded  and  spiritually  dangerous. 

To  overlook  the  gracious  exceptions  to  this 
rule  will  only  intensify  our  sometimes  cynical 
delight  in  the  ethical  shortcomings  of  political 
leaders — and  of  those  in  the  church. 

To  dwell  on  the  rule  alone  may  harden  our 
hearts  with  pride  in  our  own  supposed  inno- 
cence— since  we  steer  clear  of  politics,  right?  It 
could  blind  our  eyes  to  graceful  invasions  of 
contrition  and  brokenness  of  spirit  in  the  most 
unexpected  places. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  repentance  is  a  sen- 
timent that,  by  God's  grace  and  if  necessary 
through  suffering,  does  begin  to  trouble  not  just 
the  occasional  politician  but  also  the  rest  of  us. 

J.  Robert  Charles,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  project  man- 
ager for  the  Cana  Venture  study  of  the  structure 
ofMennonite  Board  of  Missions.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Waterford  Mennonite  Church. 
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Virginia  committee  approves  plan  to  receive 
military  personnel  as  congregation  members 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (VMC)— Like 
first-century  Cornelius,  followers  of 
Christ  who  find  themselves  involved  in 
military  employment  may  be  received 
into  Tidewater  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions, with  certain  conditions. 

Thus  the  Virginia  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence's 20-member  Faith  and  Life  Com- 
mission (FLC)  responded  April  1  to  the 
so-called  "Tidewater  Document,"  drafted 
in  1990  by  a  study  committee  of  member 
churches  in  the  heavily  militarized 
Hampton  Roads  section  of  Virginia. 

The  FLC  stopped  short  of  recom- 
mending their  action  as  an  official  con- 
ference position.  Rather,  it  was  approved 
as  "a  response  to  issues  raised  by  the 
Norfolk  and  Warwick  districts."  Further, 
the  FLC  action  says  this  response  "is  not 
the  final  word,  but  represents  the  best 
discernment  available  at  this  time." 

The  statement  notes:  "Along  with 
Peter  in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  we  will 
affirm  and  encourage  all  who  fear  God 
and  do  what  is  right  (Acts  10:35),  who 
believe  in  Jesus  for  forgiveness  of  sins 
(10:43),  and  who  give  evidence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  lives  (10:47).  Where 
growth  toward  God's  kingdom  includes 
openness  to  Jesus'  teachings  on  peace  as 
gathered  in  the  Mennonite  Confession  of 
Faith,  we  approve  the  plan  to  baptize 
and  receive  as  church  members  those 
who  currently  serve  in  the  military." 

In  the  next  paragraph,  the  FLC  an- 
ticipates that  dual  membership  in  the 
military  and  in  a  Mennonite  church 
will  be  of  short  duration:  "We  expect 
that  military  persons  will  sense  a  grow- 


ing incompatibility  between  the  mili- 
tary enterprise  and  the  gospel  of  peace. 
As  we  encourage  them  to  leave  the 
military,  we  want  to  be  supportive  of 
their  search  for  alternative  employ- 
ment and/or  vocational  recycling." 

Receiving  soldiers  into  membership 
should  be  seen  as  part  of  evangelizing 
and  discipling  the  candidates,  the  FLC 
statement  indicated:  "We  accept  this 
procedure  as  a  process  which  takes  se- 
riously the  individual's  commitment  to 
spiritual  growth  and  the  congregation's 
trust  in  the  integrity  of  the  individual's 
commitment  to  Christ  and  the  church." 

The  FLC  deleted  the  Tidewater  docu- 
ment's condition  that  members  would 
"accept  only  those  military  assignments 
which  are  removed  from  the  taking  of 
human  life."  Any  suggestion  of  accept- 
able military  behavior,  it  was  perceived, 
would  give  tacit  endorsement  to  non- 
combatant  military  service,  which  the 
Commission  was  not  willing  to  do. 

While  some  felt  that  up-front  exclu- 
sion of  military  people  from  pastoral  or 
elder  leadership  creates  an  unaccept- 
able two-tiered  membership,  the 
majority  of  FLC  members  believed 


these  restrictions  are  consistent  with 
New  Testament  lists  of  expectations  lor 
leaders,  and  so  kept  it  in  the  paper. 

Since  some  perceived  that  the  Tide- 
water proposal  endorsed  the  Augustini- 
an  doctrine  of  justifiable  warfare,  the 
FLC  response  says  clearly,  "We 
specifically  do  not  accept  or  adopt  any 
'just  war'  principles  as  a  theological  ra- 
tionale. ...  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
participation  in  the  military  enterprise 
is  incompatible  with  'walking  in  love  as 
Christ  loved  us'  (Eph.  5:2)." 

In  receiving  the  FLC's  report  three 
weeks  later,  Virginia's  Conference 
Council  agreed  with  the  FLC  recom- 
mendation that  this  response  be  sent  to 
the  districts  and  congregations  for 
their  use  without  approving  it  as  a 
conference  position  statement. 

The  FLC  also  submitted  to  Confer- 
ence Council  a  document  on  violence  in 
our  society.  "Our  Commitment  Against 
Violence"  will  be  processed  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference  assembly  June  23. 

Copies  of  the  FLC  response  to  the 
Tidewater  document  are  available  from 
the  Virginia  Conference  Office,  901 
Parkwood  Dr.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 


Pass  on  God's  blessing,  speaker  tells  AMBS  grads 


A  mother  and  son  duo  helped  lead  the  celebration  as  42  stu- 
dents graduated  from  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
nary May  26.  Graduate  Andrew  Kreider  led  the  singing  and 
Eleanor  Kreider,  his  mother,  gave  the  commencement  address. 


Goshen,  Ind.  (AMBS) — Commence- 
ment is  a  time  for  blessings  and  begin- 
nings, speaker  Eleanor  Kreider  ac- 
knowledged as  42  students  graduated 
from  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  May  26,  at  College  Menno- 
nite Church. 

Kreider,  a  Men- 
nonite Board  of 
Missions  worker 
in  England,  re- 
flected on  the 
Luke  24  account 
of  Jesus'  final 
blessing  for  his 
disciples  and  his 
ascension.  "This 
is  a  story  of  bless- 
ings," she  said.  "It 
also  is  a  story  of 
beginnings.  It  was 
an  announcement 
that  the  age  of 
Messiah  has  come 
and  the  disciples 
are  to  be  part  of 
it." 

Kreider's  pre- 
sentation explored 
three    kinds  of 


blessings  in  the  Luke  account:  the  disci- 
ples blessing  God;  Jesus  blessing  the  dis- 
ciples; and  God's  blessing  for  all  people. 

"Blessing  is  the  bridge  that  carries 
us  from  worship  into  our  lives,"  Kreider 
said.  Bless  people  often,  she  added,  "so 
they  can  cross  the  bridge  from  worship 
to  their  daily  lives  of  work,  play  and 
prayer.  Help  them  become  a  people  of 
blessing." 

Of  the  22  men  and  20  women  gradu- 
ating, 16  received  the  Master  of  Divini- 
ty degree  which  is  primarily  prepara- 
tion for  pastoral  ministry.  Eighteen  re- 
ceived the  Master  of  Arts  in  Theological 
Studies  degree,  and  four  received  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Peace  Studies  degree. 
In  addition,  four  received  the  Certifi- 
cate in  Theological  Studies. 

"Are  we  prepared  to  speak  God's 
blessing?  Are  we  prepared  to  invite 
people  into  God's  holy  and  fiery  pres- 
ence?" Kreider  asked.  In  spite  of  trials 
and  suffering  that  may  come,  she  con- 
cluded, "This  is  a  day  of  beginnings.  Let 
us  receive  the  blessing;  let  us  receive 
the  empowering  of  the  Spirit;  let  us  em 
bark  with  joy  and  praise  on  the  mission 
set  before  us.  Immanuel;  God  goes  with 
us." — Mary  E.  Klassen 
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Press  research  reveals  of  images  of  Mennonites 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (MBM) — Buggies, 
capes,  earrings,  cow  manure  sculp- 
tures, a  woman  who  helps  run  a  con- 
tracting business,  relief  sales,  a  local 
rock  band.  All  of  these  images  had  the 
word  "Mennonite"  attached  to  them  in 
some  way  in  the  U.S.  press  from  Sept. 
15-Dec.  15,  1994. 

To  gain  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  press's  treatment  of  Mennonites, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (MBM) 
Media  Ministries  subscribed  to  a  na- 
tional clipping  bureau  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC).  The  bureau 
combed  some  17,000  periodicals  during 
this  time  for  any  mention  of  the  word 
"Mennonite" — eliminating  an  extensive 
list  of  Mennonite-related  periodicals, 
obituaries,  birth  announcements,  wed- 
dings, church  listings,  and  advertise- 
ments. 

MBM  staff  analyzed  a  total  of  322 
clips  from  the  three-month  period.  A 
little  more  than  half  (54  percent,  or  177 
stories)  consisted  of  positive/desirable 
mentions. 

One-fifth  (68  stories)  were  tradition- 
al (farm,  food,  culture)  mentions.  One- 
tenth  (30  stories)  were  unusual  kinds 


of  mentions;  for  example,  a  major  arti- 
cle in  Money  comparing  the  benefits  of 
public  versus  private  schools,  men- 
tioned a  Mennonite  salutatorian  at  a 
Catholic  prep  school. 

"The  images  were  slightly  more  posi- 
tive and  the  writers  more  informed 
than  we  expected,"  says  Kenneth  J. 
Weaver,  director  of  Media  Ministries. 
In  1989  Media  Ministries  conducted  re- 
search that  revealed  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  persons  surveyed  had  wrong  or 
very  limited  understandings  of  who 
Mennonites  are. 

"We  hope  that  the  passage  of  time 
and  some  of  the  positive  media  efforts 
debunking  prevalent  myths  about  Men- 
nonites has  contributed  to  the  press 
doing  a  better  job,"  Weaver  adds. 

The  high  number  of  positive  men- 
tions may  be  in  part  attributed  to  many 
articles  regarding  MCC  relief  sales  and 
Selfhelp  stores  during  the  key  "relief 
sale  season,"  suggests  Melodie  Davis, 
project  director.  Some  25  percent  (81) 
of  the  articles  cataloged  were  MCC-re- 
lated  stories.  Ten  stories  were  MBM- 
related  stories. 

The  story  that  received  the  greatest 


coverage  in  this  time  period  was  a  story 
involving  violence.  Six  teens  in  the 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  area  allegedly  at- 
tacked Amish  kids  with  rocks  and 
brooms  because  they  thought  their  vic- 
tims' religion  wouldn't  allow  them  to 
call  police. 

The  teens  thought  they  were  picking 
on  Groffdale  Conference  Mennonites, 
"members  of  a  religious  sect  that  typi- 
cally don't  call  police,"  according  to  one 
description.  The  victims,  however,  were 
Plain  Sect  Amish,  who  do  call  police. 

The  second  most-played  story  in- 
volved a  man  who  wanted  to  name 
Amish/Mennonites  "endangered  spe- 
cies." 

Another  interesting  mention  con- 
cerned the  "606"  rock  group  in  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  making  waves  on  the  club 
scene,  but  still  with  "one  foot  deep  in 
their  religious  beliefs,"  reported  Sara- 
sota magazine. 

Media  Ministries  staff  and  Jurg 
Rindlisbacher,  a  Mennonite  journalist 
from  Switzerland  studying  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary,  analyzed  these 
findings  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  clip- 
pings. 

Rindlisbacher  recommends 
that  churches  "fill  the  media 
with  positive  stories  and  correct 
images  so  that  it  becomes  com- 
mon knowledge  that  there  are 
many  kinds  of  Mennonites  and 
Amish,"  rather  than  trying  to 
spend  a  lot  of  energy  defending 
or  correcting  incorrect  portray- 
als of  Mennonites. 

He  also  notes  that  congrega- 
tions can  help  create  more  accu- 
rate stories  in  the  press  by 
doing  their  homework  and 
preparing  fact  sheets  to  give  the 
press  before  any  event  or  sug- 
gested story. 

"Churches  should  know  the 
particular  values  of  their  own 
local  paper:  What  kinds  of  sto- 
ries does  the  local  paper  pub- 
lish? Some  values  that  the  press 
look  for  are  timeliness,  out  of 
the  ordinary,  prominence, 
human  interest,"  he  says. 

Churches  benefit  from  free 
"objective"  publicity,  Rindlis- 
bacher adds.  Congregations  can 
be  constantly  looking  at  people, 
ministries,  and  events  from  the 
perspective  of  the  press. 
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Elizabeth  Weaver  al  her 
sewing  machine.  The 
industrious  93-year-old 
has  produced  thousands 
of  pot  holders,  toys,  and 
other  craft  items  for 
Mennonite  Central 
Committee  workers. 


Labor  of  love  brightens  homes  around  the  world 


Ephrata,  Pa.  (MCC)— It  may  be 
called  Fairmount  Rest  Home,  but  the 
occupant  of  Room  234  doesn't  like  to 
rest  much.  She  keeps  her  sewing  ma- 
chine humming  several  hours  a  day 
and  her  fingers  busy  with  crochet  hook 
and  yarn  for  several  additional  hours. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  workers  carry  useful  mementos 
of  93-year-old  Elizabeth  Weaver's  in- 
dustry and  love  with  them  all  over  the 
world.  In  MCC  homes  from  Alberta  to 
Zimbabwe,  her  colorful  round  "crazy 
patch"  pot  holders  brighten  walls  and 
protect  hands  from  hot  pots.  And  MCC 
children  in  dozens  of  countries  roll  and 
throw  her  crocheted-covered  balls,  won- 
dering what's  jingling  inside. 

Since  1986,  the  chatty,  cheerful  Wea- 
ver has  produced  some  2,500  pot  hold- 
ers and  hundreds  of  balls  for  MCC 
workers  beginning  new  assignments. 
With  the  items,  she  says,  go  her  daily 
prayers  that  God  will  supply  the  work- 
ers' needs  and  guide  the  children  in 
their  gro wing-up  years. 

Weaver's  "pot  holder  ministry"  began 
after  she  sent  several  dozen  of  her  cre- 
ations with  grandnephews  and  grand- 
nieces  heading  out  on  MCC  or  mission 
board  assignments.  Small  and  flat,  the 
hot  pads  are  easy  to  pack,  and 
Weaver's  relatives  reported  they  made 
great  gifts. 

"People  liked  them;  sometimes  they 
might  be  the  only  colorful  item  in  a 
mud  hut,"  Weaver  relates.  "And  since 
my  nieces  and  nephews  weren't  yet 
able  to  speak  the  language,  giving 
them  as  gifts  was  a  way  of  opening  up 
communications  with  neighbors." 

Weaver's  labor  is  also  a  gift  to  God's 
earth.  "One  less  item  for  the  landfill," 
she  says  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  dis- 


playing a  pencil  holder  she  fashioned 
from  a  tin  can  and  a  crocheted  cover. 

Upon  receiving  a  pot  holder,  "Some 
people  say,  'Thank  you  for  the  nice 
piece  of  art,'  but  it's  just  nibbles  sewn 
together,"  she  says.  The  "crazy  patch" 
style  allows  her  to  use  those  "nibbles" 
without  worrying  about  matching. 

Friends,  relatives,  and  nurses  at  the 
rest  home  give  Weaver  fabric  and  yarn 
scraps.  Snippets  too  small  for  a  pot 
holder  find  their  way  into  pillow  stuff- 
ing. Seven-Up  caps — saved  from  the 
rest  home's  midmorning  refresh- 
ments— produce  the  "jingle"  in  her 
balls.  She  also  recycles  greeting  cards 
by  pasting  on  devotional  materials, 
drawing  a  pretty  border,  and  sending 
them  to  a  "books  abroad"  program  or  a 
prison  ministry. 

Weaver  grew  up  in  the  Lancaster 
County  town  of  Union  Grove,  the 
daughter  of  a  harness-maker  who 
served  as  pastor  of  Weaverland  Brick 
Church  and  also  sold  books.  When  she 
was  older  she  worked  in  her  father's 
enterprise,  Weaver's  Bookstore  in  Blue 
Ball,  and  managed  it  after  her  father 
died  in  1944.  When  the  bookstore  was 
sold  to  become  Provident  Bookstore, 
Weaver  "retired"  and  volunteered  as  a 
mender  and  then  a  quilter  at  the  MCC 
Material  Resource  Center  here. 

She's  been  sewing  ever  since.  "I  don't 
sew  so  fast  now,  but  I  can  still  guide 
the  machine  and  see  the  eye  of  the  nee- 
dle. My  hands  are  numb  and  I  can't 
hear  so  well.  I'm  like  an  old  car  that 
keeps  getting  new  rattles,"  she  says 
with  a  robust  laugh. 

Weaver  is  graciously  learning  to  live 
with  the  increasing  limitations  of  old 
age.  Fortunately,  one  body  part  is  not 
wearing  out:  her  heart. — Em  ily  Will 


The  board  of  Associated  MonnoniU: 

Biblical  Seminary  accepted  the  resignation 
of  Richard  A.  K;juffm;iri,  .-idrniriistnitive 
vice  president  for  the  past  I  I  years,  during 
its  -Juno  1-3  meeting.  Kauffman  will 
become  associate  editor  of  < 'hri.sli.aniJ.y 
Today  magazine  this  fall. 

Other  shifts  in  administrative  leader 
ship  were  items  of  agenda  at  the  Klkhart, 
Ind.,  meeting.  Gerald  Gerbrandt,  incoming 
interim  president  for  AMBS,  was  present  to 
begin  his  orientation.  Gayle  Gerber  Koontz 
was  recognized  for  her  contribution  in  the 
last  eight  months  as  acting  president. 

In  light  of  discussion  focusing  on  strategic 
planning,  the  board  asked  AMBS  adminis- 
tration to  make  cuts  in  the  expense  budget 
for  the  1996-97  year.  Their  request  is  for 
eight  and  a  half  percent  to  be  cut  from  the 
total  of  the  1995-96  expense  budget  in 
planning  for  the  following  year.  This  will 
strengthen  the  seminary's  finances  in  the 
immediate  future  and  will  allow  the  begin- 
ning success  of  the  comprehensive  campaign 
to  continue  building  a  financial  base  for  the 
longer-term  future. — Mary  E.  Klassen 

w  as  the  historical  relationship 

between  Aboriginals  and  settlers  on 
Canada's  frontier  based  on  "sharing  and 
mutual  respect"?  The  Royal  Commission  on 
Aboriginal  Peoples  thinks  so — but  the 
premise  is  being  challenged  by  an  archivist 
at  Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  Ontario  History, 
Reg  Good  analyzes  the  interactions  be- 
tween Credit  River  Mississaugas  and  Penn- 
sylvania Mennonites  in  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  area,  1800-1850.  Good  concludes 
that  Mennonites  participated  in  forcing 
Mississaugas  out  of  the  area. 

Mennonite  entrepreneur  "Indian  Sam" 
Eby  established  a  distillery  in  1804  at  a 
Mississauga  crossroads,  and  traded  whiskey 
in  exchange  for  furs.  According  to  a  1808 
petition,  Eby's  actions  caused  the  Missis- 
saugas "to  get  drunk  and  not  follow  their 
hunting,  and  their  young  ones  starving." 

The  Mississaugas  converted  to  Meth- 
odism and  repudiated  the  use  of  liquor 
entirely.  But  even  though  Mississaugas 
adopted  middle-class  values,  Mennonites 
came  into  increasing  competition  with  them 
as  settlers  inundated  traditional  planting 
grounds  and  hunting  parks.  The  alleged 
rape  of  a  settler  by  a  visiting  Potawatomi 
Aboriginal  in  Wilmot  township  provided 
Mennonites  with  an  excuse  to  drive  Missis- 
saugas out  of  the  area. — Bet ti  Erb 

Cornerstone  Seminary  is  scheduled  to 
open  this  fall  with  a  three-year  master's  pro- 
gram for  training  pastoral  leaders  and  mis- 
sionaries. A  38-acre  campus  is  being  devel- 
oped two  miles  north  of  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
According  to  developers,  a  special  feature  of 
the  seminary  is  its  emphasis  on  hands-on 
training.  Students  become  apprentices  who 
learn  by  doing  as  well  as  hearing. 
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Commissioned  for  world- 
wide service.  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  (EM  U)— George  R. 
Brunk  III,  dean  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary,  places 
a  hood  on  John  Mbatta  as 
part  of  the  degree  conferring 
ceremony  at  EMS'  46th  an- 
nual commencement  held 
May  20.  Mbatta,  who  earned 
a  master  of  arts  in  church 
leadership  degree,  plans  to 
pursue  a  graduate  degree  at 
neighboring  James  Madison 
University  before  returning 
to  his  home  in  Dodoma,  Tan- 
zania. 

The  seminary  class  of 
1995  had  29  graduates.  Sixteen  of  the  group  received  the  master  of  divinity  degree,  nine 
were  awarded  the  master  of  arts  in  church  leadership  or  master  of  arts  in  religion  degree, 
and  four  earned  one-year  certificates  in  pastoral  studies. 

Albert  J.  Meyer,  executive  secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  gave  the  seminary  commencement  address.  About  60  percent  of  the  class  will  be  in- 
volved in  pastoral-congregational  ministry,  with  the  remaining  pursuing  further  school- 
ing, chaplaincy  work,  overseas  missions,  and  other  church-related  assignments. 


•  Conference  held.  More  than 
1,000  people  gathered  for  the 
fourth  Conference  on  the  Cell 
Church  hosted  by  Corner- 
stone Church.  Some  2,000 
people  attended  a  mass  public 
meeting  one  night  at  James 
Madison  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  to  hear  pastor 
Lawrence  Khong  and  Ralph 
W.  Neighbour,  Jr.  Partici- 
pants came  from  as  far  as 
South  Africa,  Switzerland, 
Ukraine,  Brazil,  Honduras, 
and  England. 

•  Book  nominated.  Mennonite 
Peacemaking:  From  Quietism 
to  Activism  by  Leo  Driedger 
and  Donald  B.  Kraybill  (Her- 
ald Press,  1994),  has  been 
nominated  for  the  Scientific 
Study  of  Religion's  Dis- 
tinguished Book  Award  for 
1995.  This  award  is  given 
annually  to  the  scholarly 
study  which  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  selection  commit- 
tee for  making  a  timely  and 
significant  contribution  to  the 
scientific  study  of  religion. 
The  winner  will  be  announced 
Sept.  15. 

•  Science  grant  awarded. 

The  biochemistry  program  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  has  re- 
ceived a  boost.  The  Research 
Corporation,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  a 
foundation  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  has  selected 


Treasure  J.  Sucheck,  an  EMU 
assistant  professor,  to  receive 
a  Cottrell  College  Science 
Award.  The  award  of  $21,000 
will  provide  summer  stipends 
for  Sucheck  and  for  several 
students,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies for  biochemistry  re- 
search at  EMU.  Sucheck  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  for  re- 
searching "the  characteriza- 
tion of  male  accessory  sex 
gland  proteins  induced  by  the 
epidermal  growth  factor."  The 
research  will  aid  in  develop- 
ing strategies  for  the  preven- 
tion of  enlarged  prostate 
glands,  a  common  condition  in 
older  men. 

•  New  appointments: 

Don  Yoder,  director  of  admis- 
sions for  seminary  and  gradu- 
ate programs,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite University,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  He  succeeds  John  T. 
Kreider,  who  retires  on  June 
30  after  nine  years  at  EMU. 
Yoder  is  currently  interim 
pastor  at  Springdale  Menno- 
nite Church,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Cheryl  Hershberger,  formerly 
from  Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  chap- 
lain of  Sunnyside  Village,  will 
be  licensed  June  25  as  associ- 
ate pastor  of  congregational 
life  at  Hesston  (Kan.)  Menno- 
nite Church.  Her  address  is 
409  N.  Main  St.,  Hesston,  KS 
67062;  phone  316  327-4768. 


Howard  I.  Miller  of  Broadway, 
Va.,  has  been  renamed  youth 
minister  for  the  Virginia  Men- 
nonite Conference.  He  held 
this  position  from  1988-1993 
when  he  was  named  director 
of  USA  Ministries  for  the  con- 
ference. 

•  Coming  events: 

Retreat  for  families,  friends,  and 
persons  with  developmental 
disabilities,  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  June  25-29.  Re- 
source persons  Elam  and  Mil- 
dred Bender,  Laurie  and  Tom 
Bender,  and  Leroy  Williams 
will  address  the  retreat 
theme,  "Strengthening  Fami- 
ly Life."  Information  available 
from  412  423-2056. 

MennoCycles  Retreat,  Mas- 
sanetta  Springs  Conference 
Center,  outside  of  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  July  14-16.  Infor- 
mation on  this  weekend  of 
riding,  fellowship,  and  wor- 
ship available  from  Lau- 
relville Mennonite  Church 
Center,  800  839-1021. 

50th  reunion  of  Civilian  Public 
Service,  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Aug.  5-6.  Program  in- 
cludes business  sessions,  sto- 
rytelling, worship.  Regis- 
tration requested  by  July  22; 
forms  available  from  Harold 
D.  Lehman,  1068  College 
Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 


Homecoming  and  retirement 
celebration  in  honor  of  pastor 
Paul  Mishler,  Big  Spring 
Mennonite  Church,  Rileyville, 
Va.,  Aug.  13.  Anyone  associ- 
ated with  the  congregation  is 
welcome.  Information  avail- 
able from  703  743-4366. 

Slo-pitch  tourney,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Sept.  2-4.  Registration 
for  this  18th  annual  competi- 
tion for  men  and  women  is 
due  Aug.  1;  the  men's  compe- 
tition will  be  limited  to  64 
teams.  Entry  fee  for  the  dou- 
ble elimination  tourney  is 
$125  (U.S.)  per  team  with  all 
profits  going  to  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  Contact 
Roger  R.  Miller,  Box  165, 
Huntertown,  IN  46748;  phone 
219  637-3523. 

Conference,  "The  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  Gathered  Communi- 
ty: The  Challenge  of  Pietistic 
Experience  for  Anabaptist- 
Related  Groups,"  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Sept.  28-30.  Speak- 
ers include  Myron  Augsbur- 
ger,  Hans  Schneider,  Vic 
Duerksen,  Steve  Longeneck- 
er,  Carl  Bowman,  Courtney 
Bender.  Registration  request- 
ed by  Sept.  1.  Information 
available  from  703  432-4400 
(after  July  15,  the  area  code 
will  be  540). 

Retreat  for  families  with  a  mem- 
ber who  experiences  mental 
illness,  Amigo  Centre,  Stur- 
gis,  Mich.,  Oct.  6-8.  Additional 
information  will  be  posted 
later. 

•  New  books: 

Two  Amish  Folk  Artists  tells  the 
story  of  19th-century  artists 
Barbara  Ebersol  (fraktur)  and 
Henry  Lapp  (furniture,  water- 
colors).  Available  from  Good 
Books,  717  768-7171. 

You  Can  Lead  Singing  by  Glenn 
Lehman  includes  exercises  on 
pitch,  tempo,  rhythm.  May  be 
used  for  self-teaching,  group 
teaching,  or  classroom  teach- 
ing. Available  from  Good 
Books,  717  768-7171. 

•  Job  openings: 

Director  of  student  financial  aid, 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College.  Person 
is  responsible  for  managing 
all  components  of  the  student 
financial  aid  function  and  pro- 
viding leadership  for  a  profes- 
sional and  support  staff  of 
three  people.  Bachelor's  de- 
gree required,  master's  degree 
preferred.  Position  begins 
Jan.  1,  1996;  application 
deadline  is  July  28.  Send  re- 
sume and  three  references  to 
Rich  Gerig,  Director  of  Enroll- 
ment, Goshen  College,  Go- 
shen, IN  46526;  phone  219 
535-7501. 
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Graphic  designer,  Mcnnonitc 
Publishing  House,  Scottdale, 
Pa.  Eighteen-month  position 
is  available  immediately.  A 
major  part  of  the  work  will  be 
to  design  the  Early  Childhood 
materials  for  Jubilee  Sunday 
school  curriculum.  Applicant 
must  have  skills  in  both 
Quark  and  CorelDraw  soft- 
ware. Contact  the  MPH  per- 
sonnel office,  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683; 
phone  412  887-8500;  e-mail 
NELSON%5904477@mci- 
mail.com. 

Minister  of  facilities  and 
finance,  College  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.  Part- 
time  position;  qualifications 
include:  accounting  and  com- 
puter expertise,  ability  to  su- 
pervise support  staff,  flexibili- 
ty and  willingness  to  work 
with  ministerial  team  mem- 
bers. Before  July  1  send  letter 
of  application,  resume,  and 
three  references  to  Myrna 
Burkholder,  College  Menno- 
nite Church,  1900  S.  Main  St., 
Goshen, IN  46526. 

Science  teacher,  Locust  Grove 
Mennonite  School,  Smoke- 
town,  Pa.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude teaching  7th-grade  sci- 
ence and  8th-grade  physical 
science.  Position  begins  in  Au- 
gust. Send  resume  to  Dave 
Helmus,  2257  Old  Philadel- 
phia Pike,  Smoketown,  PA 
17576. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Beech,   Louisville,  Ohio: 

Duane,  Gale,  Deanna,  and 
David  Sommers. 

Belmont,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  An 
drew  Kreider,  Katie  Kreider, 
and  Peggy  Malott. 

Breslau,  Ont.:  Edna  Koewn, 
Bruce  Koewn,  Dan  Snyder, 
Mary  Lou  Wakutz,  David 
Wakutz,  Benno  Barg,  Jean 
Barg,  Beth  Barg,  Peter  Dett- 
weiler,  and  Stacey  Hoffman. 

Crown  Hill,  Rittman,  Ohio: 
Eric  Main  and  Donita  Main. 

Dayton,  Va.:  Grayson  Biehn, 
Molly  Biehn,  Melanie  Heat- 
wole,  Adam  Hostetler,  Philip 
and  Gena  Phenix,  Austin 
Rhodes,  Philip  Rhodes,  and 
Paul  Yoder. 

Kalona,  Iowa:  Dorothy  and 
Phil  Marner,  Julie  and  Mick 
Murray,  and  Jim  Bachmann. 

Lockport,  Stryker,  Ohio:  Joy 
Short. 

Spruce  Lake  Fellowship, 
Canadensis,  Pa.:  Gail  As- 
selin,  D.  Armin  and  Lora 
Adams,  Preston  F.  Bush, 
Richard  T.  and  Beulah  Wal- 
ter, and  Lynelle  Bush. 


Sycamore  Grove,  Garden 
City,  Mo.:  Tom  and  Joan 
Campbell,  Ron  and  Nancy 
Danahay,  Larkin  and  Eliza- 
beth McKenzie,  Larkin  T. 
McKenzie  III,  Doug  and  Carol 
Roth,  Sean  Smith,  Kelby 
Stutzman,  Kyra  Stutzman, 
Anna  Yoder,  Becky  Yoder, 
Daniel  Yoder,  Devin  Yoder, 
Justin  Yoder,  Loyd  and  Lena 
Zimmerman,  Karl  and  Candi 
Bates,  John  Cole,  Bob,  Deb- 
bie, and  Jamie  Ross,  Clint  and 
Jean  Shaw,  Scott  Smith,  Ken 
and  Darlene  Steckly,  Malinda 
Steckly,  Scott  Steckly,  and 
Justin  Rhodes. 

Tedrow,  Wauseon,  Ohio: 
Karen  Goering,  Lavon  and 
Marie  Herschberger,  and 
Tami  Rutledge. 


BIRTHS 


Cole,  Ronda  Hildreth  and  Scott, 
Buhl,  Idaho,  Tyler  Scott  (first 
child),  April  24. 

Derstine,  Teresa  Godshall  and 
Galen,  Green  Lane,  Pa.,  Elyse 
Godshall  (second  child),  April 
20. 

Dostie,  Wendy  Derstine  and 
Steven,  Milton,  Vt.,  Madison 
Jane  (first  child),  May  10. 

Freeman,  Judy  and  Omar, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Joanna 
Nicole  (second  child),  April  11. 

Gaddam,  Mani  and  Sudi,  Hill- 
side, 111.,  Rachel  Cynthia 
(third  child),  May  12. 

Graber,  Dawn  and  Mark,  War- 
renville,  111.,  Carley  Rose  (sec- 
ond child),  May  7. 

Herschberger,  Marie  Gin- 
gerich  and  Lavon,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Tyler  Lyndell  (first 
child),  May  21. 

Isaak,  Pattie  and  Brad,  Fort 
Washington,  Pa.,  Daniel  Mark 
(fifth  child),  May  24. 

Keener,  Cheryl  Weber  and  Jay, 
Mount  Rainier,  Md.,  Madeline 
Ruth  Weber  (first  child), 
March  31. 

Kropf,  Leona,  Sweet  Home, 
Ore.,  Mark  Christian  Leon 
(fourth  child),  born  May  2,  re- 
ceived for  adoption  May  11. 

Landis,  Deborah  Dayton  and 
Steve,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  Alexander 
Derek  (third  child),  May  22. 

Miller,  Erica  Chupp  and  Scott, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Spencer  Scott 
(third  child),  May  13. 

Rittenhouse,  Kathy  Landis 
and  Dayle,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Angela  Renee  (second  child), 
May  20. 

Shelly,  Cathy  Quigley  and  Mar- 
tin, Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Noah 
Martin  (third  child),  May  23. 

Smith,  Linda  and  Sam,  Chica- 
go, 111.,  Luke  Isaiah  (second 
child),  April  25. 


MARRIAGES 


Huser-O'Hara:  Stacy  Huser, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  (Belmont), 
and  Tim  O'Hara,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  May  20. 

Martin-Wiker:  Cindy  Martin, 
Kinzers,  Pa.  (Old  Road),  and 
Thomas  Wiker,  Refton,  Pa. 
(Brethren  in  Christ),  Feb.  25, 
by  Richard  L.  Buckwalter. 


DEATHS 


Bartley,  Nelson  Grant,  66, 

Waynesboro,  Va.  Born:  March 
22,  1929,  Rockbridge  County, 
Va.,  to  Elmer  and  Judy 
Painter  Bartley.  Died:  May 
16,  1995,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  of 
cardiopulmonary  disease.  Fu- 
neral: May  18,  Waynesboro 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Stan- 
lee  D.  Kauffman  and  Charles 
Ramsey.  Burial:  Mt.  Carmel 
Presbyterian  Church  Ceme- 
tery. 

Brenneman,  Harold  A.,  65, 

Houston,  Del.  Born:  Jan.  19, 
1930,  Elida,  Ohio,  to  Samuel 

A.  and  Elizabeth  Powell  Bren- 
neman. Died:  May  3,  1995, 
Salisbury,  Md.,  of  coronary 
artery  disease.  Survivors — 
wife:  Anna  Mae  Schrock  Bren- 
neman; sons:  Richard  Dean, 
Ronald  Arthur,  Carl  Eugene, 
Paul  Wayne;  brother:  David;  3 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  May  6,  Tressler  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Millard 
Benner,  Lowell  Bechtel, 
Lester  Keihl,  and  Kenneth 
Brunk. 

Delagrange,  H.  Marie  Miller, 
82,  Harlan,  Ind.  Born:  Oct.  20, 
1912,  Midland,  Mich.,  to  Peter 

B.  and  Josephine  Aschlimen 
Miller.  Died:  Dec.  14,  1994, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — children:  Robert, 
Betty  Lou  Collins,  Judy 
McKinley;  foster  son:  Lonnie 
Allen;  10  grandchildren,  13 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Julius  Delagrange 
(husband).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: Dec.  17,  Leo  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Doug  Zehr  and 
Charlie  DeSanto. 

Landis,  Edith  H.  Derstine, 
84,  Souderton,  Pa.  Born:  Nov. 
27,  1910,  Franconia  Twp.,  Pa., 
to  Milton  and  Sallie  Halteman 
Derstine.  Died:  May  15,  1995, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Survivors — 
husband:  Alvin  F.  Landis; 
children:  Charlotte,  Ray, 
David  D.;  sister:  Susie  Bergey; 
15  grandchildren,  18  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  June  Ruth  (daughter).  Fu- 
neral: May  18,  Souderton 
Mennonite  Homes  Chapel,  by 


Steven  F.  Landis  and  L'urtiw 
L.  Bergey.  Burial:  Franconia 
Mennonite  Church  Cemeierv 

Martin,  Paul,  82,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Born:  March  31 ,  1913,  Stan- 
ton, Mich.,  to  Serenus  and 
Elisabeth  Bauman  Martin. 
Died:  May  14,  1995,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  of  lymphoma.  Survi- 
vors— wife:  Beatrice  Shaum 
Martin;  children:  Jim,  Carol 
Martin-Borden,  Donald;  sis- 
ter: Celina  Ramer;  8  grand- 
children, 11  great-grandchil- 
dren. Congregational  mem- 
bership: Sunnyside  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral:  May  18, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Clare 
Schumm  and  Gerald  Good. 
Burial:  Violett  Cemetery. 

Mishler,  Woodrow,  79,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.  Born:  March  26, 
1916,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  to 
Rollin  and  Anna  Schrock 
Mishler.  Died:  Arpil  20,  1995, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Funeral:  April 
22,  First  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Harold  Yoder  and  Joe 
Slabach.  Burial:  Forest  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  Mahlon,  75,  Homer, 
Alaska.  Born:  Feb.  22,  1920, 
Morgantown,  Pa.,  to  Sylvanus 
and  Lydia  Stoltzfus.  Died: 
May  21,  1995,  Homer,  Alaska, 
of  congestive  heart  failure. 
Survivors — wife:  Hilda  Mast 
Stoltzfus;  children:  Guenn 
Martin,  Ruby  Nofziger,  Karl, 
Melody  Chesley;  sisters:  Ada, 
Ida;  4  grandchildren.  Congre- 
gational membership:  Con- 
estoga  Mennonite  Church. 
Memorial  service:  May  26, 
Homer  United  Methodist 
Church.  Burial:  Homer  Ceme- 
tery. 

Yoder,  Russell  D.,  77,  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio.  Born:  Feb.  16, 
1918,  Smithville,  Ohio,  to  Em- 
mett  and  Kathryn  Meyer 
Yoder.  Died:  May  3,  1995, 
Smithville,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
wife:  Ida  Mae  Riegler  Yoder; 
sons:  Ray,  James;  brother  and 
sister:  Andrew,  Mary  Helen 
Wade;  4  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  May  8,  Oak 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  by 
James  Schrag  and  Norma 
Duerksen. 

Yoder,  Samuel  S.,  86.  Born: 
Dec.  26,  1908,  Fairview,  Mich., 
to  Daniel  P.  and  Leah  Harsh- 
barger  Yoder.  Died:  Mav  8, 
1995,  Danville,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Miriam  Y. 
Stoltzfus,  Jason  A.,  Edna 
Mast,  Audrey  Siegrist,  Linda 
Grove,  Ruth  Horst;  brother: 
Emory;  29  grandchildren,  20 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Esther  Kolb  Yoder 
(wife).  Funeral  and  burial: 
May  11,  Snow  Hill  Mennonite 
Church,  by  James  Kurtz, 
William  Bear,  and  Alvin  Mast. 
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"I  will  pray  with  the  spirit  but  I  will  pray 
with  the  mind  also.  I  will  sing  praise 
with  the  spirit  but  I  will  sing  praise 
with  the  mind  also." 

— I  Corinthians  14:15 


'The  seminary  is  a  community  of  Jesus' 
disciples  being  formed  by  Christ's  spirit 
into  his  character  and  image..." 

— From  the  EMS  Philosophy  Statement 


"The  deep  stillness  of  morning  is  broken 
first  by  the  prayer  and  song  of  the  fel- 
lowship..." 

— Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Life  Together 


"I  see  education  at  EMS  as  incorporat- 
ing the  rational  and  the  intuitive,  at 
one  and  the  same  time... This  is  a 
tension  we  don't  necessarily  want  to 
resolve.  We  are  a  worshiping  and  a 
learning  community." 

— Duane  Sider,  assistant  professor 
of  church  ministries 


Eastern 
Mennonite 
Seminary 


A  Graduate  Division  of  Eastern  Mennonite  University 


The  1995  graduates  are  (third  row,  left  to  right):  Karen  Weaver,  Blaine  Detwiler,  G.  Wayne  Warren,  Burt  Parks, 
Dennis  Henline,  Cathy  Weiss,  Jiirg  Rindlisbacher.  Second  row:  Jewel  Swartz  Martin,  Lil  Loy  Haughton,  Dick 
Davis,  Steve  Brunk,  Craig  Pelkey  Landes,  Andrew  Camenga,  Todd  Smith,  John  Kiblinger,  Phil  Kniss.  Front 
row:  Jane  Kinaga,  Rigoberto  Negron,  Bob  Smith,  John  Mbatta,  Burt  Robinson,  Steve  McMillion,  Tammy 
McKibben,  Daphne  Almarode,  Jeff  Cannon,  Jim  Reed.  Absent:  Steve  Burky,  Clifford  Dunn,  Charles  D.  Miller. 


Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801-2462  •  For  more  information,  call  (800)  368-2665 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


'Your  interpreters  transgressed  against  me9 


We  Mennonites  have  always  considered  our- 
selves a  biblical  people.  Sometimes  we  almost 
boast  about  that  biblicism.  You  know,  pushed 
into  a  corner  on  some  issue,  we  say  too  easily: 
"The  Bible  says  it,  I  believe  it,  that  settles  it!" 

If  only  it  did.  Yet  we  who  consider  ourselves 
people  of  the  Bible  have  some  of  our  most  in- 
tense disagreements  about  that  book.  We  read 
the  same  words,  but  we  by  no  means  agree  on 
what  those  words  mean. 

Biblical  interpretation  is  a  difficult  task,  as 
Daniel  Hertzler  notes  in  this  week's  lead  arti- 
cle, "For  the  Bible  Tells  Me  So."  It  is  also  dan- 
gerous. "The  danger  is  that  in  our  discernment 
session  each  of  us  will  be  so  bound  by  our  own 
personal  predilections  that  we  do  not  hear  the 
discerning  words  of  our  sisters  and  brothers," 
Hertzler  writes. 

Not  only  do  we  bring  our  personal  biases  to 
the  Scriptures.  But,  if  the  truth  were  told,  most 
of  us  come  to  the  Bible  with  our  minds  pretty 
well  made  up.  We  know  what  we  believe — or 
want  to  believe — and  search  the  Scriptures  for 
support  for  our  viewpoint. 

That's  arrogant  at  best.  It  presupposes  there 
is  something  within  us  that  knows  God's  will 
even  before  we  search  God's  Word.  It's  why  the 
prophet  Isaiah  wrote:  "Your  interpreters  trans- 
gressed against  me"  (43:27). 

Yet  for  all  the  difficulties,  interpreting  the 
Bible  continues  to  be  the  work  of  the  church. 
Our  new  Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite 
Perspective  says:  "We  participate  in  the  church's 
task  of  interpreting  the  Bible  and  of  discerning 
what  God  is  saying  in  our  time  by  examining 
all  things  in  light  of  the  Scripture." 

How  does  the  community  of  faith  interpret 
the  Bible?  How  do  we  as  members  of  that  com- 
munity approach  God's  Word  so  that  we  discern 
God's  will  correctly?  Several  things  can  help  us 
in  this  awesome  task: 

1.  The  Bible  itself.  No  Scripture  stands  on 
its  own.  We  need  to  set  one  passage  beside 
another.  Together  they  give  us  a  sense  of  God's 
will  and  direction  for  our  day. 

As  Hertzler  notes,  our  Anabaptist  forebears 
did  this  quite  freely.  They  believed  the  Old 
Testament  should  be  read  and  interpreted  in 
light  of  Jesus  and  the  early  church. 

2.  The  life  of  Jesus.  Jesus'  life  must  inform 
all  our  interpretations.  As  the  personification  of 


God's  way  and  will,  Jesus'  approach  to  Scrip- 
ture is  our  example. 

Jesus  saw  himself  fulfilling  Scripture:  "Do 
not  think  that  I  have  come  to  abolish  the  law  or 
the  prophets;  I  have  come  not  to  abolish  but  to 
fulfill"  (Matt.  5:17).  Hertzler  also  says  Jesus 
approached  Scripture  with  an  expectation  that 
living  it  would  bring  suffering.  This  was  the 
secret  of  the  kingdom  that  he  proclaimed. 

3.  History  and  tradition.  Today  we  are  not 
new  at  this  interpretation  business.  The  church 
has  been  at  it  for  centuries.  To  think  we  need 
always  to  find  something  new  is  to  set  our- 
selves up  for  error.  Often  we  find  the  help  we 
need  by  considering  carefully  what  has  come 
from  tradition. 

4.  The  faith  community.  We  in  the  church 
must  test  our  interpretations  with  each  other. 
Left  on  our  own,  each  is  too  prone  to  interpret 
out  of  self-interest.  Says  our  new  confession  of 
faith:  "Insights  and  understandings  which  we 
bring  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  are 
to  be  tested  in  the  faith  community." 

5.  The  witness  of  the  Spirit.  As  Menno- 
nites, we  have  not  put  much  stock  in  our  own 
feelings — perhaps  with  good  cause.  Yet  there  is 
the  witness  the  Holy  Spirit  can  give  us  that  we 
are  on  the  right  track,  that  how  we  interpret  a 
particular  Scripture  is  God's  will  for  us.  In  the 
context  of  the  Christian  community,  I  believe 
the  Holy  Spirit  gives  us  that  inner  conviction 
about  what  the  Bible  means. 

6.  Proof  in  practice.  "What  the  Bible  most 
needs,"  Hertzler  says,  "is  interpreters  who  will 
carry  out  its  teachings  in  specific,  radical,  Chris- 
tian actions."  It  is  here  that  our  interpretations 
have  their  ultimate  proof.  We  learn  God's  will 
as  we  live  it. 

Biblical  interpretation  is  not  something  we 
in  the  church  dare  approach  with  arro- 
gance or  cocksureness.  Few  other  areas  of 
our  life  together  demand  as  much  reverence 
and  humility.  For  we  are  always  in  danger,  in 
our  human  endeavor,  that  we  will  transgress  as 
interpreters  of  God's  will. 

Yet  when  we  do  transgress,  we  recognize  with 
gratitude  that  God  forgives.  "I  am  He  who  blots 
out  your  transgressions  for  my  own  sake,  and  I 
will  not  remember  your  sins,"  Isaiah  (43:25) 
also  writes. — jlp 
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A  meditation  on  the  church: 

Ice,  water,  and 
pickup  trucks 

When  we  look  at  the  church,  what  do  we 
see?  Institutions,  programs,  and  build- 
ings? Or  a  group  of  people  sustained  by 
confession,  brokenness,  and  prayer? 


Church  should  tackle  questions 
about  lifestyle,  young  adults  say 
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Garrison  Keillor  of  A  Prairie  Home  Com- 
panion fame  tells  about  the  long  cold 
winters  he  endured  as  a  boy  growing  up 
in  Minnesota.  One  of  the  pleasures  of  these 
frigid  winters  was  spending  nights  out  on  the 
lake  with  the  men  who  were  ice-fishing. 

He  enjoyed  the  company  and  the  talk  of  the 
men  during  these  hours  on  the  frozen  lake,  but 
his  enjoyment  was  always  overshadowed  by  a 
touch  of  fear.  It  bothered  him  that  the  men 
would  drive  their  pickup  trucks  right  out  on 
the  ice.  Though  the  ice  was  a  foot  thick,  he 
knew  those  pickups  were  heavy  and  was  never 
quite  sure  the  ice  could  hold  them  up. 

Actually  he  didn't  have  to  worry  because,  in 
fact,  it  wasn't  the  ice  that  held  up  the  pickup 
trucks;  it  was  the  water  under  the  ice.  To 
illustrate:  imagine  a  fairly  large  lake  covered 
with  a  foot  of  ice.  If  you  could  somehow  drain 
the  water  out  from  under  the  ice,  you  wouldn't 
need  a  pickup  truck — the  ice  would  collapse 
under  its  own  weight.  The  ice  itself  does  not 
hold  up  the  trucks,  it  only  distributes  the 
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Will  our  incredible  institutional  invest- 
ments collapse  under  the  sheer  weight  of 
financial  cost?  Have  we  redefined  obedi- 
ence today  in  terms  of  financial  support? 


weight.  (I  am  told  that  in  some  more  northern 
locations  ice  covered  lakes  are  used  as  winter 
roads  that  support  even  tractor-trailer  traffic.) 

I  use  this  image  in  order  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  visible  things  that  appear  to 
support  and  sustain  us  (the  ice),  and  the  un- 
derlying invisible  power  that  truly  upholds  and 
sustains  us  (the  water).  The  ice  distributes  the 
weight,  but  it's  the  water  that  holds  up  the 
whole  enterprise. 

When  we  look  at  or  think  of  the  church, 
what  do  we  see?  Increasingly  we  see 
programs,  institutions,  and  buildings. 
These  institutional  forms  and  programs  are  the 
ice — the  visible  support  structures  that  appear 
to  sustain  us. 

Over  the  past  few  decades,  a  profound  change 
has  taken  place  in  our  Mennonite  churches.  At 
one  time  our  identity  was  clearly  centered  on  a 
shared  communal  life.  It  was  this  communal 
belonging  that  largely  sustained  us  and  taught 
us  who  we  were.  Now  these  communal  ties  are 
not  as  definite,  not  as  all-embracing  as  they 
once  were. 

One  thing  that  has  taken  up  the  slack  is  an 
increase  in  the  role  and  importance  of  denomi- 
national programs  and  institutions.  These  help 
to  define  us  as  a  people.  Through  these  shared 
efforts  our  faith  and  actions  are  linked  with 
those  of  our  fellow  believers. 

I  suppose  the  development  of  a  more  institu- 
tion- and  program-focused  identity  is  inevita- 
ble. Our  institutional  programs  enrich  the  life 
of  the  church.  However,  there  are  some  cau- 
tions to  be  raised  about  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  institutional  church  structures  as  well. 

One  thing  we  are  discovering  is  that  once  we 
build  institutions,  they  need  continued  support. 
They  require  loyalty,  and  they  require  large 
infusions  of  money.  Given  their  existence  and 
the  important  role  these  institutions  play,  calls 
for  commitment  and  obedience  to  Christ  seem 
at  times  to  sound  like  calls  to  give  money  or 
time  or  support  to  the  programs  we  have  built. 

We  all  need  challenges  to  live  to  the  com- 
mitments we  have  made  to  support  our  church 
agencies.  But  at  times  I  sense  there  is  a  mal- 
aise, a  kind  of  uneasiness,  throughout  the 
church. 

•  There  is  a  sense  at  times  that  we  do  not 
come  together  so  much  to  worship  God  and  to 
testify  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  as  we 
do  to  drum  up  support  for  all  the  denomina- 
tional institutions.  Deep  within  our  spirit  we 
may  begin  to  ask:  is  it  worship  of  almighty  God, 


or  is  all  this  an  institutional  pep  rally? 

•  There  are  times  when  we  feel  like  we  are 
working  hard  at  church  work — filling  the  need- 
ed jobs  and  paying  the  costs — but  something  is 
missing.  At  times  it  seems  we  are  not  laying 
hold  of,  not  really  aware  of  the  power  and 
presence  of  God  which  sustains  and  empowers 
us  as  believers. 

•  There  are  even  some  people  who  have  lost 
interest  in  Gospel  Herald  because  it  seems 
more  like  a  paper  for  disseminating  the  news 
and  promoting  the  programs  of  our  church 
institutions  than  a  medium  for  proclaiming  the 
gospel. 

Given  the  institutional  forms  we  have  devel- 
oped, the  important  roles  they  play  in  our 
church  life,  and  the  kind  of  support  and  loyalty 
they  require,  there  is  a  danger  that  we  may 
come  to  redefine  our  Christian  faith  in  institu- 
tional terms.  We  could  come  to  think  that  the 
things  that  build  and  sustain  strong  institu- 
tions (things  like  money,  hard  work,  brilliant 
planning,  and  even  more  money)  are  the  same 
things  that  build  and  sustain  the  church. 

But,  in  truth,  the  church  is  built  and  sus- 
tained by  confession,  by  brokenness  before  God, 
by  prayer,  and  by  the  renewing  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  These  are  the  hidden  but  truly  life- 
giving  powers  on  which  the  church  is  built — the 
water  that  lies  hidden  under  the  ice. 

I  am  not  "anti"  church  institutions.  They 
generally  do  creative  and  necessary  work.  I  get 
my  paycheck  from  one.  But  disturbing  ques- 
tions keep  running  through  my  head.  Perhaps 
these  questions  are  my  equivalent  of  Garrison 
Keillor's  "will-the-pickups-fall-through-the- 
ice?"  fears. 

At  times  I  wonder:  Does  the  very  thickness 
of  our  institutional  ice,  the  compre- 
hensiveness and  power  of  our  programs, 
protect  us  from  the  need  to  be  vulnerable  and 
to  live  by  faith?  Will  our  incredible  institutional 
investments  collapse  under  the  sheer  weight  of 
their  financial  cost?  Have  we  redefined 
Christian  obedience  in  terms  of  financial 
support  for  our  institutional  programs? 

Does  the  individual  define  faithfulness  by 
participation  in  church  institutions?  Are  we  too 
institutionally  strong  to  deal  in  repentance, 
confession,  prayer,  and  brokenness  before  God? 
Are  we  relying  on  the  strength  of  our  institu- 
tional programs  and  not  laying  hold  of  the 
deeper,  mysterious  power  that  truly  upholds 
the  church? 

For  the  last  several  years  our  church  leaders 
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have  had  to  put  an  inordinate  amount  of 
thought  and  energy  into  the  question  of  how  we 
can  strengthen  people's  institutional  loyalties. 
In  fact,  much  of  the  talk  about  our  Anabaptist 
uniqueness  has  been  developed  as  a  means  of 
selling  people  on  supporting  our  church 
agencies. 

But  is  this  what  it  means  to  be  Anabaptist? 
Am  I  Anabaptist  because  I  give  my  money  to  a 
Mennonite  missions  agency  and  send  my  chil- 
dren to  a  Mennonite  educational  institution? 
Are  serious  questions  about  obedience  and 
faithfulness  to  Christ  being  subordinated  to 
questions  about  institutional  support  and 
loyalty? 

We  need  institutional  forms,  and  we  need 
calls  and  challenges  to  support  them.  They  do 
important  work.  They  distribute  the  weight  of 
our  common  work  as  followers  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  they  do  not  sustain  us.  It  is  the  water 
hidden  under  the  ice,  it  is  the  spirit  of  God  that 
holds  it  all  up. 

If  that  underlying  power  were  to  drain  away 
our  programs  and  institutions  would  either 
collapse  under  their  own  weight,  or  they 
would  simply  continue  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves as  lifeless  expressions  of  human  will  and 
arrogance.  If  people  do  not  sense  the  power  and 
presence  of  God  in  our  institutional  forms,  calls 
to  support  and  remain  loyal  to  them  will  fall  on 
increasingly  deaf  ears. 

We  need  institutional  forms,  but  the  church 
will  only  be  renewed  and  sustained  as  each 
member  lays  hold  of  the  presence  and  power  of 
Christ  in  their  own  lives.  As  critical  a  role  as 
they  may  play,  it  is  not  the  visible  structures  of 
church  institutions  that  enable  us  to  know  and 
stand  before  God.  Our  life  with  God  is  hidden 
in  that  which  is  invisible — the  mysterious  and 
gracious  spirit  of  God  which  surrounds  and 
upholds  us  on  every  side. 

"For  you  died,  and  your  life  is  now  hidden 
with  Christ  in  God.  When  Christ,  who  is  your 
life,  appears,  then  you  also  will  appear  with 
him  in  glory"  (Col.  3:3-4). 

Stephen  F.  Dintaman,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
teaches  theology  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Univer- 
sity and  serves  as  associate  pastor  of  Zion  Men- 
nonite Church.  This  article  is  based  on  a  ser- 
mon Dintaman  preached  on  the  Sunday  his 
congregation  considered  the  new  "Vision:  Heal- 
ing and  Hope"  and  members  were  invited  to 
sign  a  scroll  symbolizing  their  commitment  to 
pray  for  the  church  through  the  coming  year. 
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"Give  ear  to  my  words,  O 
Lord;  give  heed  to  my  sighing. 
Listen  to  the  sound  of  my  cry, 
my  King  and  my  (Jod,  for  to 
you  I  pray.  O  Lord,  in  the 
morning  you  hear  my  voice. " 
—Psalm  5:l-3a,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


Mennonites  Believe  in  a  Sub- 
versive God  (May  23).  I  live  in 
a  culture  where  the  reason  for 
the  presence  of  evil  is  relentlessly 
questioned  because  of  many  recent 
atrocities. 

Ryan  Ahlgrim's  response  to  this 
question  is  reflective  of  the  standard 
evangelical  answer  today.  "God  the 
Creator  also  created  the  potential  for 
evil — a  necessity  in  a  morally  free 
universe."  The  first  half  of  the  state- 
ment is  supported  by  Scripture,  but 
the  second  half  arises  from  the  philo- 
sophical discipline  called,  "theodicy," 
an  attempt  to  explain  evil. 

Why  did  God  create  the  potential  for 
evil?  We  do  not  know  and  cannot  know. 
Any  answer  beyond  this  leads  to  a  logi- 
cal "slippery  slope." 

The  statement  that  "potential  for 
evil  is  necessary  in  a  morally  free  uni- 
verse" suggests  that  the  future  eternal 
state  will  either  be  without  moral  free- 
dom, or  God  must  create  the  potential 
for  evil  in  the  eternal  state.  If  you  set- 
tle for  the  first,  then  the  logical  ques- 
tion is  this:  if  being  without  moral  free- 
dom is  good  enough  for  eternity,  then 
why  not  for  the  blip  of  suffering  repre- 
sented by  this  life?  If  you  choose  the 


second,  you  introduce  a  new  theology 
that  suggests  the  eternal  state  could 
experience  a  "fall"  which  would  far 
exceed  the  evil  found  on  this  earth. 

Limit  the  doctrinal  discussion  to  the 
Scriptures.  Evil  happens  and  we  have 
no  idea  why.  However,  God  has  re- 
vealed how  it  has  been  destroyed. 

Dennis  Brooks 

Klaipeda,  Lithuania 

I would  like  to  highly  commend 
Gospel  Herald  for  the  series,  "Core 
beliefs  of  our  faith."  The  first,  Men- 
nonites Believe  in  a  Subversive  God 

(May  16)  was  well  written  and  a  true 
inspiration  by  God  via  Ryan  Ahlgrim. 
I'm  warmed  to  find  other  Mennonites 
sharing  my  perception  of  God. 

Darl  D.  Albrecht's  letter  in  the  same 
issue  leads  me  to  respond  that  it  is 
very  easy  for  some  to  say  we  should 
never  protest  against  the  government's 
use  of  force.  However,  those  of  us  who 
have  personally  witnessed  brutality 
and  injustice  performed  by  the  U.S. 
government's  "use  of  force"  can't  do  so. 
As  long  as  there  are  person's  within 
our  government  proclaiming  Chris- 
tianity or  faith  in  God  as  backing  for 
the  use  of  military  force  or  military  aid 


An  open  letter  to  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  vision  statement  prepared  for  Wichita  '95, 
Vision:  Healing  and  Hope,  we  ask  that  efforts  to  expel  churches  which 
have  gay  and  lesbian  members  be  discontinued. 
The  visions  statement  calls  us  to  follow  Jesus  Christ  more  faithfully,  to 
grow  as  communities  of  grace,  joy,  and  peace  which  practice  love,  forgiveness, 
and  hospitality  that  affirms  our  diversity  and  heals  our  brokenness,  and  to 
live  as  people  of  healing  and  hope. 

To  exclude  those  who  accept  gay  and  lesbian  persons  contradicts  the  vision. 
Exclusion  pressures  these  members  to  carry  the  destructive  burden  of  secrecy 
and  discourages  openness  to  the  community's  resources  of  healing  and  hope. 

Our  church  statements  on  homosexuality  have  not  required  exclusion  from 
membership  but,  rather,  openness  to  dialogue.  It  is  likely  that  all  our  churches 
have  members  of  homosexual  orientation;  this  places  us  in  the  difficult 
position  of  being  among  stone  throwers  (John  8:7)  if  we  support  a  policy  of 
exclusion. 

Rather  than  expel  churches,  let  us  follow  the  example  of  the  Tidewater 
churches  in  Virginia  who  have  chosen  to  dialogue  with  their  members  who  are 
part  of  the  military. 

Ryan  Ahlgrim,  Stanley  Bohn,  Marjorie  Reimer  Ediger,  Eldon  E.  Esau,  Calvin 
Flickinger,  Matthew  C.  Friesen,  James  Gingerich,  Steven  Goering,  Susan 
Ortman  Goering,  Gary  Harder,  Elfrieda  Hiebert,  Rhonda  Horsch,  Dorothea 
Janzen,  LeRoy  Kennel,  Pauline  Kennel,  Kathy  Landis,  Weldon  Nisly,  Bonnie 
Neufeld,  Chuck  Neufeld,  Brenda  Sawatsky  Paetkau,  Miles  Reimer,  Steven  G. 
Schmidt,  Myron  Schrag,  Earl  Sears,  Ann  Showalter,  Joyce  M.  Shutt,  Marlene 
Smucker,  Stan  Smucker,  Muriel  T.  Stackley,  Rod  Stafford,  Donald  R.  Steel- 
berg,  David  Swartz,  Jerry  Toews,  Leann  Toews,  Dorothy  Wiebe  Johnson, 
Steve  Wiebe  Johnson,  John  Waltner,  David  M.  Whitermore,  Bruce  Yoder 


toward  unjust  actions — as  was  the  case 
in  El  Salvador,  where  I  served  with 
MCC — then  it  is  my  obligation  to 
speak  out  against  this  blasphemy. 

Philip  L.  Borkholder 

Sturgis,  Mich. 

In  your  editorial,  Why  Don't  We 
Have  Strong  Leaders  (1),  (May 
23),  I  was  surprised  to  read  that 
"the  priesthood  of  all  believers"  theo- 
logy has  been  used  by  the  church  to 
lessen  the  importance  of  leadership. 
Since  this  was  written  by  the  late 
Marlin  Miller  in  1993,  I  must  not  have 
been  paying  attention. 

This  theology  does  not  need  to  lessen 
the  importance  of  leadership.  I  have 
seen  strong  leadership  function  well  in 
churches  that  have  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  discerning  the  gifts  of  every 
member.  Some  of  those  gifts  are  lead- 
ership gifts,  and  leaders  are  encour- 
aged to  function  and  to  take  strong 
stands.  At  the  same  time,  each  mem- 
ber is  respected  as  part  of  Christ's  body 
and  has  equal  standing  to  bring  concerns 
or  state  an  opinion  or  conviction. 

I  wonder  why  leadership  has  become 
less  important  and  many  are  tired  of 
process.  Is  it  because  many  have 
adopted  process  and  consensus  as  a 
fast  reaction  to  heavy-handed  leaders? 
Have  churches  also  adopted  the  convic- 
tions of  listening  to  and  respecting 
each  other,  encouraging  gifts  in  each 
other,  or  recognizing  that  hearing  God 
as  we  listen  together  is  hard  work? 

If  a  congregation  tries  to  make  deci- 
sions with  a  lot  of  process  but  really 
does  not  believe  in  it,  some  members 
may  feel  ignored.  Others  may  become 
angry  with  the  amount  of  time  and 
effort  that  is  required.  What  results  is 
a  mess.  But  please  do  not  blame  "the 
priesthood  of  all  believers"  for  our  own 
failings. 
Bob  Guth 
Goshen,  Ind. 

I was  standing  by  the  kitchen  win- 
dow in  my  pajamas,  waiting  for  the 
tea  water  to  boil,  when  it  happened. 
A  flood  of  God's  grace  and  mercy 
washed  over  me,  and  through  tears  I 
knew  I  was  loved  unconditionally. 

That  awareness  came  as  the  dawn 
illuminated  the  passionate  words  of 
the  letter  by  Scott  Holland  (May  23). 
He  wrote  of  the  lavish  love  of  the  fath- 
er rushing  out  to  embrace  his  prodigal 
son  even  before  he  knew  whether  the 
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son  was  seeking  forgiveness.  Ah,  to 
know  we  are  loved  like  that! 

I  certainly  have  done  and  said 
things  over  the  years  which  have  been 
less  than  Christlike.  Others  closest  to 
me  have  explored  widely  at  the  outer 
edges  of  "acceptable"  community 
practice.  Yet  we  have  been  surrounded 
by  church  and  family  who  accept  and 
support  us  not  for  what  we  do  but 
because  of  their  extravagant  impulse 
to  love. 

Surely  we  need  responsibility  and 
accountability.  But  as  I  sipped  my  tea 
in  our  "quiet  place,"  I  knew  it's  that 
kind  of  love,  a  reflection  of  the  reckless 
embrace  of  Abba  God,  that  draws  me 
in.  It's  that  kind  of  church  I'm  happy  to 
belong  to. 

Earl  Martin 

Ephrata,  Pa. 

I respond  to  the  letter  by  Barbara  J. 
Meyer-Reed  (May  9).  She  sees 
obvious  parallels  between  the  early 
church's  handling  of  Gentiles  and  our 
church's  dealing  with  homosexuals. 

Any  parallels  are  minimal.  The  early 
church  was  a  new  entity  learning  how 
God's  grace  extended  beyond  the  Jews. 
Like  all  new  Christians,  the  Gentiles 
had  to  repent  and  accept  Christ  before 
being  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of 
believers,  sans  extra  requirements. 
Once  they  were  admitted  to  the  fellow- 
ship, however,  there  was  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  live  according  to  God's 
teaching. 

Learning  from  this,  today's  church 
should  admit  into  fellowship  those  who 
have  repented  and  accepted  Christ 
without  adding  other  conditions.  This 
includes  homosexuals.  However,  on 
entering  this  fellowship,  there  should 
be  the  expectation  that  they  live  ac- 
cording to  God's  teaching,  giving  up 
practices  that  are  not  in  accordance 
with  this  teaching. 

Any  reading  of  Paul's  letters  shows 
he  wouldn't  allow  sinful  practices  tak- 
ing place  within  the  church.  Nowhere 
in  the  New  Testament  do  we  see  Jesus 
or  Paul  affirming  people's  sinful  life- 
styles. Jesus  accepted  and  forgave  the 
woman  caught  in  adultery,  but  he 
didn't  affirm  her  faith  as  an  adulterous 
believer.  He  told  her  to  go  and  sin  no 
more. 

Should  we  open  our  church  doors  to 
gays  and  lesbians?  Certainly!  Should 
we  affirm  and  encourage  them  in  sinful 
sexual  practices?  Certainly  not! 


Real  love  requires  Christians  to 
move  persons  toward  change.  While 
this  is  not  always  painless,  it  does 
facilitate  real  growth.  May  we  all  love 
each  other  that  much. 

Timothy  P.  Allen 

Columbus,  Ohio 

In  "Readers  Say"  of  May  16,  there 
was  once  again  reference,  in 
connection  with  homosexuality,  to 
loving  the  sinner  but  hating  the  sin.  I 
cringe  every  time  I  read  those  words. 

My  sister  Mary  is  no  longer  around 
to  tell  her  story;  she  died  of  breast 
cancer  in  1991.  So  I  will  speak  for  her. 

Early  on  in  her  life,  Mary  knew  she 
was  different.  She  also  knew,  even 
before  she  could  openly  name  what  the 
difference  was,  that  it  was  unaccept- 
able. For  most  of  her  life,  she  was 
celibate,  she  was  an  active  church 
member,  and  she  was  a  committed 
teacher  and  coach. 

The  "sin"  in  the  cliche  above  wasn't 
there.  Still  she  got  the  message  early 
on  that  what  she  was,  deep  down  in- 
side, was  sin,  was  bad,  could  not  be 
loved. 

When  Mary  was  coming  to  terms 
with  her  sexual  orientation,  she  once 
wrote  that  she  was  also  learning  what 
it  was  like  to  be  able  to  love  God.  "How 
could  I  love  God  before,"  she  wrote, 
"when  I  could  not  love  myself,  when  I 
couldn't  believe  God  could  love  me?" 

In  Mennonites  Believe  in  a 
Subversive  God  in  the  same  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald,  Ryan  Ahlgrim  writes 
that  the  God  we  Mennonites  worship 
and  follow  "lives  with  the  rejected." 
Can  we,  then,  be  people  who  reject? 
Can  we  be  people  who  send  messages 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  some 
among  us  are  inherently  unlovable? 

Loving  the  sinner  (and  that  includes 
all  of  us)  is  so  much  more  important 
than  hating  the  sin.  We  just  join  God 
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on  the  side  of  the  rejected.  God  will 
know  us  by  our  love. 

Betsy  Headrick  McCrae 

Ha  Noi,  Viet  Nam. 

Homosexuality  seems  a  very  pop- 
ular subject  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  today.  People  need  to 
take  their  Bibles  and  study  them. 

Look  at  1  Cor.  6:9-11.  We  have  to 
repent  of  our  sins.  We  have  to  repent 
or  perish. 

Or  there  is  1  Cor.  5:11-14.  Can  I  do 
anything  but  what  God  has  told  me  to 
do  and  be  a  Christian?  Will  God  find 
anybody  faithful  when  he  comes  for  his 
church? 

Charles  Burkholder 
Harper,  Kan. 

You  know  you  are  getting  older 
when,  while  reading  Gospel 
Herald: 

•  you  realize  you've  just  read  the 
deaths  before  the  marriages  and  the 
births. 

•  you  read  headlines  about  EMU 
and  think  it's  a  bird. 

•  you  read  an  article  you  really  like 
and  discover  the  writer  was  a  college 
classmate  you  didn't  think  would 
amount  to  much. 

•  you  read  Pontius'  Puddle  and 
don't  get  it. 

•  you  read  the  births  and  wonder 
who  the  parents  of  the  parents  are. 

•  you  look  at  the  most  recent  picture 
of  MCC  workers  and  don't  recognize 
any  of  them. 

•  you  read  a  letter  in  "Readers  Say" 
but  can't  remember  the  article  it's 
about. 

•  you  look  at  the  editor's  picture  and 
think,  "He  doesn't  look  as  old  as  he 
used  to!" 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Willie  Schwartzentruber  Stoltzfus 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio 


NOT  REALLY    WE-'VE  BEE.M  A$LE 
To  KEEP  THEK  OOT  OF  OUR 
CHURCH  WITHOUT  TOO  t^OCU 
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Core  beliefs  of  our  faith  (5) 

Seven  things  we 


believe  about 


The  church  is  'already'  and  'not  yet, '  liv- 
ing in  the  now  even  as  we  look  toward 
eternity.  So  we  live,  fully  rooted  in  this 
life  while  waiting  fulfillment  in  the  next. 

by  David  E.  Hostetler 


What  we  believe  about  the  church  makes 
a  difference.  A  low  view — fostered  by 
individualism,  materialism,  and  other 
distractions — can  lead  to  disaffection  and  cyni- 
cism. A  high  view  opens  the  doors  to  creative 
living,  richness  of  meaning  through  Christ,  and 
an  awareness  of  God's  presence  in  daily  life. 

Jesus  Christ  is  head  of  the  church.  He  is  the 
one  who  founded  it.  In  him  "all  things  hold 
together."  It  is  those  who  follow  Jesus  and  obey 
him  who  are  his  disciples. 

Love  must  reign  in  the  church.  Where  there 
is  love,  the  church  flourishes;  where  love  fails, 
the  church  perishes. 

With  these  general  statements  as  background, 
what  specifically  do  we  Mennonites  believe 
about  the  church?  For  starters,  consider  these 
seven  statements: 

The  church  is  the  new  people  of  God. 

From  before  time  began,  God  intended  to  have 
a  people.  The  Old  Testament  is  the  story  of 
God's  struggle  to  call  and  shape  a  people  who 
would  voluntarily  turn  to  their  Creator,  joyfully 
obey  God's  commandments,  and  share  their 
blessings  with  their  neighbors.  It  was  an  up- 
and-down,  hide-and-go-seek  relationship  for 
centuries — until  God  finally  decided  to  look  for 
a  new  people. 

The  mystery  of  the  church  lies  in  this:  that 
"we"  came  to  be  chosen.  We  were  privileged  to 
become  a  part  of  God's  people,  an  ongoing 
stream  that  began  with  Abraham  and  Sarah. 

And  just  as  from  the  beginning,  the  people  of 
God  have  never  been  a  perfect  people.  Nor  will 
we  ever  be.  Nevertheless,  God  continues  to 
reach  out  to  us,  the  church,  God's  people. 

The  church  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  "We 

believe  that  the  church  is  called  to  proclaim 
and  be  a  sign  of  the  kingdom  of  God,"  says  the 
new  Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Per- 
spective. Hans  Kung,  a  German  theologian, 
takes  this  further:  "The  church  is  not  a  prelimi- 


nary stage,  but  an  anticipatory  sign  of  the 
definitive  reign  of  God;  a  sign  of  the  reality  that 
the  reign  of  God  is  already  present  in  Jesus 
Christ"  (The  Church,  Image,  1967). 

Mennonite  missionary  John  Driver  says 
there  were  two  foci  around  which  the  gospel 
was  preached:  "Proclamation  of  the  Messiah 
and  his  kingdom,  and  teaching  concerning  the 
life  which  characterizes  this  kingdom"  (King- 
dom Citizens,  Herald  Press,  1980). 

We  as  Mennonites  have  subscribed  to  the 
idea  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  related 
teachings  are  for  this  age,  and  that  God  intends 
Christians  to  practice  them  faithfully.  The 
password  to  this  kingdom  is  repent. 

God's  kingdom  is  a  spiritual  reality.  It  is 
broader  than  the  church.  That  is  why  our  Con- 
fession calls  the  church  a  sign. 

The  church  is  community.  Christian  com- 
munity is,  by  definition,  Christ-centered.  It  is 
not  the  result  of  human  effort. 

Community  is  the  context  within  which  good 
things  happen.  Children  learn  the  ways  of  the 
Christian  walk  by  teaching  and  example.  In 
community,  adolescents  are  given  the  space 
and  security  they  need  as  they  learn  how  to 
share  their  gifts.  With  the  encouragement  of 
older  adults,  young  men  and  women  learn  the 
fine  art  of  following  and  leading. 

In  church  fellowship  we  perform  the  sacred 
rites  of  passage:  births,  birthdays,  baptisms, 
marriages,  anniversaries  of  many  kinds,  and 
dying.  No  one  need  be  alone  on  these  occasions. 
The  church  community  becomes  a  celebrative 
people. 

The  community's  worship  services  and 
Christian  education  settings  also  make  indeli- 
ble impressions  on  those  who  participate  in 
them  with  open  hearts.  Christian  community 
grows  out  of  interactions  occurring  over  time, 
where  networks  are  established,  and  people 
learn  to  know  and  love  each  other  as  brothers 
and  sisters. 

The  church  is  a  gathering  of  people.  "We 

believe  that  the  church  is  the  assembly  of  those 
who  have  responded  in  faith  to  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  says  the  new  confession. 

Christians  have  many  reasons  for  getting 
together:  to  worship,  to  keep  on  learning  what 
their  faith  is  all  about,  for  recreation,  to  discuss 
and  resolve  issues  of  the  day,  to  plan  activities, 
and  to  pray.  But  a  second  kind  of  gathering,  or 
assembly,  is  that  of  bringing  new  believers  into 
the  fellowship. 
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The  early  church  was  well  equipped  to  do 
this.  Are  we  so  equipped  today?  Or  does  our 
comfort  in  community,  in  familiarity,  in  the 
status  quo  hold  us  back  from  our  mission? 

The  church  is  the  body  of  Christ.  The 

disciples  walked  with  Jesus,  living  in  his  bodily 
presence,  and  enjoying  daily  communion  with 
him.  They  could  visit,  ask  questions,  share 
meals,  and  do  everything  else  friends  and 
fellow  sojourners  can  do.  But  when  he  left 
them,  they  had  to  get  used  to  another  kind  of 
presence — that  provided  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  gift  of  "presence"  is  available  to  anyone 
who  believes.  The  disciples  received  it  at  Pen- 
tecost. We  receive  it  through  baptism  and  with- 
in the  context  of  Christian  community.  We  have 
become  a  part  of  Christ's  body,  and  that  is 
God's  will. 

"We  believe  that  the  church  as  the  body  of 
Christ  is  the  visible  manifestation  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  our  confession  states.  Therefore,  the 
church  "is  called  to  become  ever  more  like  Jesus 
Christ,  its  head,  in  its  worship,  ministry,  wit- 
ness, mutual  love  and  care,  and  the  ordering  of 
its  common  life." 

Sometimes  we  carry  this  burden  lightly, 
sometimes  with  greater  heaviness.  For  us,  in 
our  human  frailty,  to  become  the  body  of  Christ 
is  a  mystery. 

The  church  is  an  institution.  We  believe  in 
the  visible  church  as  found  in  community,  the 
gathering  church,  and  the  body  of  Christ.  This 
means  that  we  do  business  with  the  real  world. 

We  worship  in  brick,  stone,  or  frame  build- 
ings with  real  people.  Each  congregation  copes 
with  a  variety  of  problems,  and  we  keep  on 
trying  to  love  each  other  despite  our  occasional 
fits  of  meanness.  Each  fellowship  networks 
with  congregations  of  like  mind  in  a  given 
geographical  area,  and  we  call  it  a  conference. 
Congregations  and  conferences  elect  delegates, 
and  send  them  to  the  biennial  assemblies. 

This  is  the  visible  church.  This  is  the  Menno- 
nite  Church.  And  ours  is  not  the  only  household 
on  the  block.  We  accept  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
denomination,  and  we  do  the  best  we  can  to  be 
a  true  and  faithful  church  within  the  context  of 
many  other  families . 

Being  human,  we  are  susceptible  to  all  the 
sins  found  in  the  book — abuse,  greed,  social 
sins,  ecclesiastical  politics — even  while  we  try 
as  a  denomination  to  be  faithful. 

God  is  faithful,  and  we  have  felt  God's  bless- 
ings on  the  institutional  church.  But  our  orga- 


nizations and  institutions  are  no  better  than 
the  people  who  run  them.  We  believe  God  con- 
tinues to  use  the  visible,  faulty  but  committed 
church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  church  consists  of  concentric  circles. 

Jesus  told  his  disciples  before  his  ascension, 
"But  you  will  receive  power  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  come  upon  you;  and  you  will  be  my 
witnesses  in  Jerusalem,  in  all  Judea  and  Sa- 
maria, and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth"  (Acts  1:8). 
The  kingdom  of  God  and  the  Christian  witness 
begin  with  the  heart  of  Jesus  Christ.  Loving 
our  neighbor,  including  our  fellow  disciples,  is 
our  primary  earthly  mission.  The  movement 
starts  at  home,  deep  within. 

And  then  we  move  out.  The  first  circle  takes 
in  those  who  live  within  geographical  prox- 
imity. The  second  includes  the  area  covered  by 
our  conferences.  The  third  circle  includes  the 
areas  covered  by  our  international  agencies, 
such  as  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

This  then  is  the  church  in  which  we  live 
and  worship — and  what  we  believe  about 
it.  This  church  is  both  temporal  and 
eternal,  living  in  "already"  and  the  "not  yet." 
That  is,  it  is  both  a  part  of  the  now  but  it  will 
also  live  with  God  forever.  So  we  live,  fully 
rooted  in  the  one  while  awaiting  for  fulfillment 
in  the  other. 

Freelance  writer  and  editor  David  Hostetler, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  is  an  Allegheny  Conference 
overseer,  and  a  member  of  Mennonite  Church 
of  Scottdale.  He  also  edited  Christian  Living 
magazine  in  the  1980s. 


At  a  commis- 
sioning service 
this  spring, 
conference 
members  and 
friends  gather 
around  Dorcas 
and  Truong  Tu, 
new  leaders  of 
Abundant  Life 
Mennonite 
Church  in 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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What  happened  to  the  U.S.  health  care  crisis? 


In  the  continuing  struggle  for  justice  in 
health  care,  the  church  and  its  associa- 
tions have  an  important  role  in  speaking 
out  against  'protect-me-firsV  mentality. 

by  Karl  S.  Shelly 


Only  a  year  ago  U.S.  health  care  reform 
was  all  the  rage.  The  depth  of  the  crisis 
was  clear:  38  million  people  without 
health  insurance,  health  care  costs  consuming 
14  percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  and 
health  care  services  rationed  according  to 
wealth.  Now,  after  Congress  grappled  unsuc- 
cessfully with  the  issue  for  most  of  last  year, 
the  crisis  appears  to  have  faded. 

Perceptions,  however,  can  be  deceiving.  In 
1995  an  additional  2  million  people  are  without 
health  insurance,  forcing  many  to  forego 
primary  and  preventive  care.  Millions  more 
with  inadequate  policies  risk  financial  ruin 
with  a  single  illness  or  accident,  or  risk  losing 
their  insurance  entirely  when  they  leave  their 
jobs.  Additionally,  health  care  costs  continue  to 
rise  faster  than  the  national  income. 

The  situation  will  likely  get  worse  for  the 
poor  and  the  marginalized.  The  most  important 
1995  congressional  health  care  issue  may  be 
the  proposed  overhaul  of  Medicaid.  Health  care 
for  the  poor  is  now  seen  as  a  prime  source  of 
deficit  reduction,  and  proposed  massive 
Medicaid  budget  cuts  are  not  accompanied  with 
any  corresponding  health  care  reform  or 
coverage  expansion. 

Many  tout  managed  care  as  the  way  health 
care  costs  will  control  themselves  through 
market  mechanisms,  but  nobody  claims  man- 
aged care  will  provide  universal  coverage. 
Further,  managed  care  has  its  problems.  Ana- 
lysts blame  managed  care  for  driving  up  ad- 
ministrative costs,  limiting  physician  choice 
and  creating  an  increasingly  adversarial  rela- 
tionship between  physicians  and  insurance 
companies. 

Pundits  cite  a  variety  of  causes  to  explain 
Congress'  inability  to  reform  health  care  in 
1994.  Some  claim  universal  coverage  lost  be- 
cause it  had  no  constituency. 

Actually,  universal  coverage  had  a  broad 
constituency;  it  was  overwhelmingly  supported 
in  public  opinion  polls  and  was  the  centerpiece 


for  many  religious  organizations  and  consumer 
coalitions.  What  universal  coverage  lacked  was 
a  persistent,  well-organized  lobby  capable  of 
overcoming  the  deluge  of  special  interest  money 
spent  to  defeat  reform. 

Key  to  health  reform's  demise  was  massive 
spending  by  special-interest  groups.  Health  and 
insurance  industry  interests  poured  more  than 
$300  million  into  congressional  campaign 
coffers  to  protect  their  lucrative  standing  in  the 
current  system,  and  into  media  advertisements 
designed  largely  to  confuse  and  scare  the 
public. 

Interestingly,  special-interest  groups  never 
lobbied  directly  against  universal  health  insur- 
ance coverage;  rather,  they  each  argued  they 
should  be  exempt  from  sacrifice.  National 
insurance  lobbies  fought  to  keep  their  profits 
intact,  doctors'  associations  resisted  price  con- 
trols, business  federations  refused  to  contribute 
to  employees'  health  plans,  and  drug  companies 
avoided  price  capping. 

The  result  of  this  strategy  was  to  undermine 
any  means  to  provide  universal  coverage. 

And  the  public,  barraged  by  propaganda, 
became  confused  and  ended  up  feeling  reform 
might  only  worsen  the  situation. 

Former  Rep.  Jim  Slattery,  representing 
southeast  Kansas,  is  held  up  as  an  example  of 
one  who  acceded  to  special  interest  pressure  to 
defeat  health  care  reform.  Despite  public  sup- 
port for  a  requirement  that  employers  contrib- 
ute to  their  employees'  health  care  costs,  the 
congressman  deferred  to  the  wishes  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
Hallmark  Co.,  and  Pizza  Hut,  Inc.,  who  lobbied 
him  heavily  to  reject  any  "employer  mandate." 

For  many,  the  acquiescence  of  this  important 
congressman  signaled  the  defeat  of  health  care 
reform  in  1994. 

In  the  continuing  struggle  for  justice  in 
health  care,  the  church  and  its  associations 
have  an  important  role  in  speaking  out  against 
this  "protect-me-first"  mentality. 

The  church's  witness  should  remain  as  clear 
and  resolute  as  it  is  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
"Resolution  on  Health  Care."  The  concern  for 
justice  in  health  care  arises  from  our  belief  in 
the  sanctity  and  dignity  of  persons  created  in 
God's  image  and  calls  us  to  free  people  from 
social  structures  which  deny  them  that  dignity. 

Karl  S.  Shelly  works  on  the  staff  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  office. 
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MBM  considers  new  governance  structure 
in  response  to  Cana  Venture  feedback 


Elkhart,  Ind.— How  does  the  church's 
mission  organization  respond  to  four 
months  of  consultation  about  its  future? 
For  starters,  by  considering  possible  re- 
structure of  its  board  of  directors. 

That  was  the  major  item  on  the 
agenda  when  the  12  directors  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  met  here 
June  8-10. 

"We  will  never  know  enough  to  be 
absolutely  certain,  but  we  are  now  at  a 
point  of  decision,"  said  MBM's  chair, 
John  Eby,  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  in  introduc- 
ing proposed  actions  in  response  to  the 
"Cana  Venture"  project. 

From  August  through  November  of 
last  year,  MBM  brought  together  24 
focus  groups  with  167  participants  at 
17  different  locations.  It  asked:  "What 
should  be  the  shape  of  a  mission  orga- 
nization for  the  21st  century?" 

These  Cana  Venture  focus  groups— 
and  a  corresponding  mail  survey — 


brought  two  main  findings,  MBM  presi- 
dent Stanley  Green  told  the  board:  (1) 
the  constituency  wants  MBM  to  form 
partnerships  with  congregations  and 
conferences  for  mission  activity;  (2) 
MBM  needs  to  be  more  effective  in  its 
communication  and  mission  education 
(see  the  June  6  Gospel  Herald). 

A  new  board.  The  directors  agreed 
their  first  step  was  to  work  on  struc- 
tures. They  began  by  considering  a  new 
governance  system,  with  these  pro- 
posed changes: 

•  Instead  of  a  board  of  directors  of 
12,  enlarge  to  30. 

•  Instead  of  being  elected  by  Menno- 
nite General  Assembly,  directors  would 
represent  each  area  conference — plus 
five  from  overseas  churches. 

•  Instead  of  meeting  three  times  a 
year,  meet  once. 

•  Instead  of  only  business,  include 
inspirational  sessions. 


Peace  Factory  to  recycle  toys  at  Wichita  '95 


Kidron,  Ohio — The  Peace 
Factory,  an  interactive  dis- 
play area  to  be  at  Wichita  '95, 
will  include  a  number  of  ex- 
hibits for  children  to  help 
them   better  understand 
cooperation,  conflict,  and  ser- 
vice. Over  the  supper  hour, 
|fl     special  activities  will  include 
games,  conciliation  role  plays, 
and  creating  peaceful  items  from  clay 
"bombies." 

Wednesday  Esther  K.  Augsburger 
will  use  violent  children's  items  to  cre- 
ate a  sculpture  of  peace.  While  the 
sculpture  is  being  formed,  there  will 
be  peace  storytelling  and  discussion 
about  the  dangers  of  violent  toys  and 
the  need  for  peace  in  the  world. 

Children,  youth,  and  families 
attending  the  convention  are  invited 
to  discuss  the  use  of  violence  in  the 
world  and  in  play  and  contribute  vio- 


lent toys,  videos,  computer  games, 
and  books  to  the  sculpture. 

"Some  children  coming  will  not  have 
such  items  in  their  homes  (which  is  to 
be  applauded),"  notes  Augsburger. 
"But  they  can  invite  day-care  centers, 
thrift  stores,  or  neighbor  friends  to  con- 
tribute some  of  these  kinds  of  things 
for  the  sculpture  of  peace. 

"Their  hands-on  participation  in  cre- 
ating this  visual  expression  can  make 
an  unforgettable  impact  on  the  chil- 
dren and  build  an  increased  awareness 
of  the  violence  in  their  communities 
and  the  world.  It  can  be  a  positive  com- 
mitment to  working  for  peace." 

Congregations  wishing  to  have  a  vi- 
olent toys  turn-in  ceremony  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  event  can  contact  Chris- 
tian Peacemaker  Teams  at  312  455- 
1199  for  suggestions  and  resources. 

Items  may  be  brought  to  the  Peace 
Factory  July  26,  from  5:30  to  6:30  p.m. 


The  proposal  also  calls  for  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  12  to  meet  three  times 
a  year  for  MBM's  detailed  business. 

In  discussion,  directors  voiced  cau- 
tious support,  raising  questions  about 
cost,  the  meaning  of  partnership,  and 
representation. 

Ronald  B.  Schertz,  Peoria,  III.,  said 
costs  of  the  new  governance  system 
should  be  about  the  same.  This  is  be- 
cause the  board  agreed  to  disband 
three  "divisional  committees"  which 
currently  meet  at  the  same  time  as  the 
board  for  detailed  program  work. 

Members  from  overseas?  Bringing 
the  most  discussion,  however,  was  the 
proposal  to  seat  five  representatives 
from  overseas  churches  on  the  board. 

"We  have  a  moral  responsibility  to  lis- 
ten to  the  persons  in  the  churches 
[MBM]  has  set  up,"  said  Henry  D.  Weav- 
er, Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  a  member  of 
the  Overseas  Ministries  Committee. 

"I  have  no  objection  if  someone  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world  would  come 
and  participate  in  these  deliberations," 
said  director  Tesfatsion  Dalellew,  for- 
merly from  Ethiopia  but  now  living  in 
Cucamonga,  Calif.  "But  I  think  they 
would  be  bored.  Our  issues  are  not 
their  priorities." 

Jose  Matamoros,  director  from 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  wondered  how  such 
persons  "who  only  come  once  a  year 
could  really  grasp  what  is  going  on." 

However  it's  done,  "we  need  to  move 
to  a  situation  in  which  churches  from 
six  continents  are  ministering  [togeth- 
er in  mission]  to  six  continents,"  Green 
told  the  board. 

The  board  agreed  to  move  toward  a 
structure  based  on  representation  from 
conferences.  It  also  agreed  to  take  "con- 
crete steps"  to  ensure  that  diversity  of 
race  and  gender  be  maintained  and 
that  overseas  churches  "be  included  in 
our  deliberations." 

Other  business.  In  other  business, 
the  MBM  board  heard  that  contribu- 
tions at  the  end  of  May  were  down  7 
percent — "a  month  of  traditionally  high 
contributions,"  according  to  Schertz.  It 
then  adopted  a  contributions  budget  for 
the  next  year  of  $5,590,000,  a  1.2  per 
cent  decrease  from  the  past  year. 

The  MBM  board  honored  four  per- 
sons for  extended  service:  Charles  and 
Ruth  Shenk,  retiring  missionaries  to 
Japan,  36  years;  Dan  Schrock,  person 
nel  director,  12  years;  Irvin  Weaver,  re 
tiring  as  home  ministries  director,  nine 
years. — J.  Lome  Peachey 
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Church  should  tackle  issues 
related  to  lifestyle,  young  adults  say 


New  Hamburg,  Kan.  (GCMC) — Greg 
Awad  Lobe  doesn't  want  to  be  pegged 
as  a  cynic.  While  he  feels  there  are 
"many  Mennonites  who  have  integrity," 
he  also  finds  it  difficult  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  state  of  the  Mennonite 
church  in  North  America. 

"Sometimes  the  church  here  seems 
more  like  a  social  club.  People  general- 
ly want  to  go  along  with  the  way  the 
church  has  always  been.  Are  we  living 
what  we  are  supposed  to  believe?  Do 
we  really  speak  our  minds  or  have  we 
let  apathy  settle  in?"  he  asked  in  a 
phone  interview. 

Lobe  was  one  of  three  young  adults 
from  Ontario  who  expressed  their  opin- 
ions about  the  Mennonite  church  dur- 
ing a  panel  discussion  entitled  "Finding 
Our  Voices"  at  the  Hidden  Acres  Men- 
nonite Camp  and  Retreat  Center  here. 

The  discussion  was  part  of  a  May  11- 


14  meeting  of  the  Young  Adult  Ref- 
erence Council  and  the  Young  Adult 
Network,  which  represent  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
Mennonite  Church,  respectively. 

Paul  Reimer  said  that  his  experi- 
ences with  Central  American  churches 
have  caused  him  to  look  more  critically 
at  North  American  churches:  "In  El 
Salvador,  the  people  were  actively  in- 
volved in  leading  the  worship  services. 
They  were  excited  about  their  faith. 

"In  North  America,  church  is  more  of 
a  habit.  It  is  a  small  part  of  our  lives.  We 
go  to  church  on  Sunday,  but  there  are  a 
lot  of  distractions  the  rest  of  the  time." 

In  general,  both  Lobe  and  Reimer 
said  they  think  Mennonite  churches 
should  ask  more  questions  about  the 
role  of  Christianity  in  a  culture  that 
promotes  consumerism  and  an 
individualistic  lifestyle. 


"We  don't  spend  our  money  on  the 
church.  We  use  our  money  to  do  other 
things.  I  think  that  our  wealth  is  the 
basic  root  of  the  problem,"  Reimer  said. 

He  noted,  "A  lot  of  people  my  age  are 
asking,  'Do  we  want  to  become  estab- 
lished in  our  society  just  like  our  par- 
ents?' It  doesn't  have  to  be  an  all-or- 
nothing  approach.  But  I  think  the 
church  community  should  be  a  place 
where  we  can  address  the  questions  we 
have  about  lifestyle." 

Once  Lobe  entered  the  work  world, 
he  found  it  was  easy  "to  swing  from  so- 
cial justice  toward  accumulation."  This 
tendency  to  become  consumer-oriented, 
among  other  reasons,  has  led  Lobe  and 
his  wife,  Tamara  Awad,  to  accept  a 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  assign- 
ment in  Egypt  beginning  in  January 
1996.  "It  is  a  way  we  can  reassert  cer- 
tain priorities,"  said  Lobe,  noting  that 
their  focus  will  be  on  people  instead  of 
possessions. 

He  thinks  that  in  order  for  the 
church  to  be  relevant  in  the  West,  it 
has  to  be  dramatically  smaller  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  members.  "Ideally,  25- 
40  people  should  regularly  meet  togeth- 
er in  homes.  It  would  be  a  more  effec- 
tive use  of  buildings  and  would  mean 
there  is  less  financial  focus,"  Lobe  said. 
"We  need  to  realize  that  community  in- 
volves more  than  Sunday  morning." 

Lorna  Schwartzentruber  said  she  no 
longer  feels  like  "shaking  things  up"  in 
the  church.  "Five  years  ago,  I  asked 
more  questions.  I  have  become  more 
tolerant,"  she  said.  "I  think  the  church 
is  doing  quite  well  in  terms  of  looking 
at  the  current  issues.  It  is  changing 
with  the  times." 

She  said  she  attends  her  home  con- 
gregation of  Listowel  Mennonite 
Church  because  "it  is  a  caring,  support- 
ive community.  Whenever  I  have  a 
problem,  the  church  is  always  there  for 
me.  They  want  to  know  what  I'm  doing, 
how  I'm  doing." 

However,  Reimer  observed  that 
many  of  his  friends  don't  attend  church 
because  they  are  disillusioned  with  its 
structure.  He  said  that  some  of  his 
friends  who  go  to  church  simply  want 
to  please  their  parents. 

"Many  people  my  age  feel  like  we 
don't  have  a  voice  in  the  Mennonite 
church.  The  world  is  changing  rapidly. 
Sometimes  it  seems  like  the  churches 
are  too  close-minded;  they  are  still  try- 
ing to  apply  traditional  ways  to  new 
situations,"  he  said. — Carla  Reimer 


Jesus  film  translated  into  Quechua.  Cusco,  Peru  (EMM) — After  18  months 
of  work — and  nine  days  of  recording — the  translation  of  Jesus,  a  film  on  the  life 
of  Christ,  has  been  translated  into  the  Quechua  language  for  the  Quechua  peo- 
ple, many  of  whom  live  in  Cusco,  Peru.  Several  Mennonite  church  members 
and  missionaries  in  Peru  assisted  with  the  project,  which  was  done  under  the 
auspices  of  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ,  Canada. 

Here  a  woman  lends  her  voice  to  the  recording  with  the  help  of  (left  to  right): 
Bernardo  Justiniani,  from  the  Peruvian  Evangelical  church;  Trula  Gingrich 
and  Joe  Lockinger,  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  workers  in  Peru;  Justo 
Berrios,  pastor  of  the  Mennonite  church  in  Lucre,  Peru;  Bernardo  Ccaritas 
from  the  Maranatha  church;  and  Lemma  Admasu,  film  translation  coordinator 
for  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ,  Canada. 

Berrios,  Justiniani,  and  Ccaritas  formed  a  commission  to  translate  the  film, 
and  EMM  workers  helped  with  the  cost  of  typing  the  87-page  script  about 
seven  times.  Seven  Mennonites  were  among  the  20-plus  Quechua  speaking 
people  who  provided  voice-overs  in  different  parts  of  the  film.  The  finished 
copy  of  the  movie  should  be  completed  in  six  months. — Julie  E.  Hershey 
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Mega-deth  or 
mega-life? 

Haifa,  Israel 
(MBM) — A  Men- 
nonite  Board  of 
Missions  worker 
joined  30  other 
Christians  who 
distributed  some 
5,000  Christian 
tracts  to  Israeli 
youth  waiting 
to  get  into  a  re- 
cent Mega-deth 
concert  in  Israel. 
Pictured  here  is 
a  member  of  the 

National  Evangelism  Committee  (NEC),  which  sponsored  the  campaign.  Ac- 
cording to  NEC  member  Garry  Denlinger,  an  MBM  worker  in  Israel,  Chris- 
tians involved  concert-goers  in  more  than  1,000  conversations  about  the  gospel. 

Why  so  much  concern?  "The  name  of  the  rock  group  (Mega-deth,  or  death  of 
1,000)  says  it  all,"  Denlinger  observes.  "The  ads  to  promote  the  concert  showed 
a  woman  hanging  dead  babies  on  a  clothes  line.  We  wanted  to  do  something  to 
prevent  this  group  from  drawing  Israel's  youth  into  Satan's  clutches." 

The  NEC  designed  a  colorful  tract  titled,  "Mega-deth  or  Mega-life?"  which 
points  toward  abundant  life  in  Jesus  the  Messiah.  Churches  in  Tel  Aviv  were 
invited  to  join  the  distribution  of  the  tracts.  "The  evangelists  were  surprised  to 
discover  an  openness  to  Jesus  in  the  Israeli  youth,"  Denlinger  says. 

The  National  Evangelism  Committee  is  a  sub-committee  of  the  National 
Conference  of  the  Hebrew-speaking  Congregations  in  Israel. — Katie  Kreider 


Peacemaker  Congress  participants  remember 
victims  of  war  with  Memorial  Day  procession 


Chicago  (CPT)— Some  225  people 
gathered  here  for  Peacemaker  Con- 
gress '95  over  Memorial  Day  weekend, 
May  26-29,  and  recommitted  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  nonviolent  peace- 
making. The  Congress,  sponsored  by 
Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  (CPT) 
and  New  Call  to  Peacemaking,  brought 
Mennonites,  Quakers,  and  Church  of 
the  Brethren  members  together  under 
the  theme,  "50-Year  Jubilee:  Trans- 
forming Violence,  Embracing  Nonvio- 
lence." 

The  Congress  culminated  in  a  memo- 
rial procession  and  prayer  witness  at 
the  site  of  the  first  sustained  nuclear 
chain  reaction.  More  than  100  people  in 
21  cars  traveled  in  a  funeral  motorcade 
14  miles  south  from  the  North  Side 
neighborhood  of  Uptown  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  There  participants  ob- 
served a  period  of  silence  at  the  sculp- 
ture which  marks  the  location  of  the 
first  atomic  pile. 

Worshipers  then  created  a  cemetery 
of  white  crosses  and  grave  markers  in 


memory  of  all  victims  of  war  and  vio- 
lence. Prayers  were  offered  and  songs 
were  shared  as  people  stepped  forward 
to  announce  their  pledge  to  transform 
violence  with  nonviolent  action  in  the 
coming  year. 

Pledges  included  withholding  at 
least  $20  from  one's  income  tax  ($1  for 
every  1000  nuclear  warheads  in  exis- 
tence today),  organizing  witnesses 
against  violent  toys  or  guns  in  one's 
community,  participating  in  CPT  dele- 
gations, and  engaging  in  nonviolent 
civil  disobedience  at  military  installa- 
tions. 

At  the  Congress,  special  caucuses 
were  convened  to  address  concerns 
about  local  militia  organizations,  vio- 
lence against  women,  and  Haiti.  A  res- 
olution called  for  increased  focus  on  vi- 
olence against  women  in  future  nonvio- 
lence trainings  and  actions. 

Before  the  Congress,  24  people  en- 
gaged in  a  two-day  workshop  for  nonvi- 
olence trainers  led  by  Quaker  George 
Lakey. 


Christian  singer  Amy  Grant  h  r  do 

nated  $45,000  (U.S.)  toward  a  service 
project  that  will  occur  at  Wichita  '95,  the 
July  25-30  convention  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  Coordinated  by  Mennonite  I  Ions 
ing  and  Habitat  for  Humanity,  the  project 
involves  building  20  new  homes  for  low 
income  families  with  the  help  of  volunteers 
and  donations.  Project  recipients  pay  for 
their  houses  over  a  period  of  time. 

Grant  is  a  longtime  sponsor  of  I  labitat  for 
Humanity  International.  She  heard  about 
the  Mennonite  service  project  during  a  Feb- 
ruary concert  in  Wichita.  Her  contribution 
represents  the  cost  of  building  one  home. 

Only  45  percent  of  the  money  needed  for 
the  service  project  has  been  pledged  to  date. 
Individuals  wishing  to  make  a  donation 
may  mail  checks  to  Mennonite  Housing, 
3033  W.  Second  St.,  Wichita,  KS  67203. 

Hesston  College  has  received  a 

$750,000  (U.S.)  challenge  grant  for  its 
campaign  to  improve  campus  facilities  and 
increase  the  college's  endowment.  To 
receive  the  grant  from  the  J.  E.  and  L.  E. 
Mabee  Foundation  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  the  col- 
lege must  raise  some  $1.5  million  for  the 
campaign  by  April  12,  1996. 

"The  Hesston  College  Plan  for  a  New 
Century:  Enhancing  Excellence"  now 
stands  at  $5.8  million  in  contributions  and 
pledges  toward  the  $7.6  million  Phase  I 
goal.  Phase  II  totals  $8  million. 

The  campaign,  which  began  in  1993,  will 
improve  the  college's  financial  stability  by 
increasing  Hesston's  endowment  by  $7.4 
million.  The  additional  funds  primarily  will 
be  directed  toward  renovation  of  college 
facilities,  rather  than  new  construction. 

"In  the  last  10  years  the  college  has 
added  Bontrager  Student  Center,  Kropf 
Center,  four  tennis  courts,  and  the  Campus 
Activities  Center,"  said  president  Loren 
Swartzendruber  at  the  college's  annual 
alumni  banquet  May  20.  "After  the 
renovations  and  new  construction  to  be 
supported  by  the  campaign  the  oldest 
building  on  campus  will  be  Yost  Center 
[constructed  in  1983],  in  the  sense  that  all 
of  our  older  buildings  will  see  significant 
renovation  within  the  next  eight  years." 

Songs  in  both  Navajo  and  English  can 

be  heard  at  Light  of  Life,  a  new  church  devel- 
oping in  Farmington,  N.M.,  reported  Pris- 
cilla  Wero  at  the  United  Native  Ministries 
Council  meeting  in  Atmore,  Ala.,  this  spring. 

The  Navajo  people  who  are  part  of  the 
church  used  to  meet  in  homes  for  Bible 
studies.  They  discovered  a  group  of  Menno- 
nites who  also  were  gathering  for  fellow- 
ship. After  meeting  together  for  some  time, 
the  group  purchased  a  run-down  building 
that  used  to  be  an  army  barracks.  They 
have  been  remodeling  the  building,  but  it  is 
already  becoming  small  for  the  60  people 
who  attend  worship  services. 
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Prayer  bracelets  woven 
for  Wichita  '95.  Three 
Rivers,  Mich.  (MBM) — 
David  and  Elenore  Lind, 
Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  work 
on  prayer  bracelets  which 
will  be  offered  to  people 
who  visit  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  display 
at  Wichita  '95  in  July. 
Suggestions  for  prayer  for 
mission  workers  and  part- 
ners around  the  world  will 
be  attached  to  the  colorful 
bracelets.  Visitors  to  the  MBM  display  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
bracelet  and  choose  a  prayer  focus  while  at  the  assembly. 


Nigerian  AMBS  grad 
brings  peace  message 
amidst  land  dispute 

Jos,  Nigeria  (MCC/AMBS)—A  land 
dispute  between  two  ethnic  groups  here 
turned  violent  in  May.  The  Mwaghavul 
and  Ron  ethnic  groups  had  lived  togeth- 
er, even  intermarrying,  for  many  years. 
But  last  month  young  men  with  bows, 
machetes,  and  axes  lined  the  road  to 
the  disputed  territory;  the  fighting 
reportedly  left  about  50  people  dead. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  fighting  Obed 
Dashan,  a  Nigerian  who  had  earned  a 
master  of  divinity  degree  from  Associat- 
ed Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  1990,  and  some  50  other 
church  leaders  donned  their  pastoral 
robes  and  went  to  the  troubled  area. 

"I  went  because  of  my  peace  perspec- 
tive; otherwise,  I  wouldn't  have  gotten 
involved,"  Dashan  explains.  "The  police 
were  tbere  with  guns  but  they  could  not 
go  to  the  people  calmly  and  lovingly." 

The  pastors  found  homes  deserted, 
granaries  filled  with  next  year's  food 
supply  in  flames,  and  whole  villages  de- 
stroyed. They  also  saw  five  dead  bodies. 

"We  went  to  15  sites  and  listened 
and  spoke  to  both  sides.  We  listened  to 
their  pain  and  anger.  We  encouraged 
them  to  put  their  anger  into  words,  not 


fists  and  guns,"  Dashan  says. 

On  the  day  the  pastors  visited  the 
area,  both  sides  were  preparing  for  a 
confrontation.  It  never  happened. 
Dashan  feels  it  may  not  have  been  the 
words  they  said  but  seeing  50  pastors 
in  black  robes  was  enough  to  make  the 
combatants  just  stop  and  look. 

One  man  explained,  "The  presence  of 
the  pastors  saved  us  from  killing  our- 
selves. We  became  aware  we  were  not 
thinking  for  ourselves  but  just  follow- 
ing the  crowd." 

The  fighting  has  now  stopped  and 


many  people  are  returning  to  the 
churches,  repenting  of  their  actions. 
Most  people  in  this  area  claim  to  be 
Christian.  In  fact,  the  ethnic  groups  in- 
volved in  the  fighting  are  members  of 
the  same  church — the  Church  of  Christ 
of  Nigeria. 

Dashan  and  other  pastors  have  held 
the  first  teaching  session  on  peace;  pas- 
tors from  both  ethnic  groups  attended. 
The  pastors  plan  to  continue  their 
peacemaking  efforts  by  developing  a 
teaching  series  on  peace  for  church 
leaders. 

Although  the  fighting  has  stopped, 
the  land  dispute  is  not  yet  resolved. 
Dashan  is  working  to  help  prepare  the 
people  to  hear  an  upcoming  govern- 
ment ruling  on  the  land,  hoping  to  pre- 
vent violence  from  escalating  again 
when  a  decision  is  announced. 

"Please  pray  for  the  restoration  of 
peace,  that  we  will  understand  the  con- 
cept that  Christ  has  made  us  into  one 
tribe.  Pray  that  our  church  will  begin 
to  seriously  discuss  issues  of  peace  and 
make  it  part  of  the  curricula  for  train- 
ing pastors,"  he  says. 

Dashan  is  writing  a  handbook  on 
cross-tribal  ministry  that  includes  a 
chapter  on  peace  theology,  a  theme  he 
also  incorporates  into  the  courses  he 
teaches  at  Gindiri  Theological  College. 

Dashan's  wife,  Phena,  earned  a  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  theological  studies  from 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
nary in  1991.  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee sponsored  the  couple's  studies. 
The  Dashans  are  both  teaching  and 
pastoring  in  Plateau  State,  sharing 
their  passion  for  peace.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Nige- 
ria.— Jeanne  Zimmerly  Jantzi 


MCC  school  kits:  How  long  can  a  notebook  last? 


Hanoi,  Vietnam  (MCC) — How  long 
can  a  notebook  last?  At  least  11  years, 
Kris  Peachey,  a  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  English  teacher  in 
Vietnam  discovered. 

In  March  while  visiting  with  Bol,  a 
Cambodian  medical  student  in  Vietnam, 
she  was  surprised  to  see  his  English  vo- 
cabulary neatly  entered  in  a  spiral  note- 
book, a  rare  item  in  Vietnam.  Bol  ex- 
plained he  had  received  the  notebook 
from  MCC  in  1984  when  "a  big  white 
man,"  the  first  foreigner  Bol  had  ever 
seen,  came  to  his  commune  and  gave 
each  student  a  bag  that  contained  pen- 
cils, erasers,  a  ruler,  and  a  notebook. 

"I  immediately  realized  he  was  talk- 
ing about  MCC  school  kits.  My 
thoughts  returned  to  my  own  childhood 
and  at  least  one  trip  to  G.  L.  Perry's  to 
buy  the  exact  supplies  Bol  mentioned," 
says  Peachey,  referring  to  a  store  in 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Bol's  memories  are  not  so  pleasant; 
he  was  a  child  during  the  cruel  Khmer 
Rouge  reign  in  which  more  than  2  mil- 


lion Cambodians  were  killed  or  died  of 
starvation. 

"Yet  somehow  here  we  were,  both  25 
and  both  in  Vietnam,"  says  Peachey  as 
she  reflects  on  the  different  paths  their 
lives  have  taken,  connected  only  by 
MCC  school  kits. 

MCC  is  currently  collecting  1,500 
school  kits  and  1,500  health  kits, 
enough  for  each  young  Iraqi  refugee  in 
Shushtar  refugee  camp,  in  southwest- 
ern Iran,  and  for  Iraqi  children  in  sev- 
eral other  refugee  sites. 

"Pencils  and  notebooks  that  North 
American  students  take  for  granted  are 
precious  items  to  Iraqi  refugees  who 
have  lost  their  homes  and  possessions. 
Parents  want  their  children  to  get  an  ed- 
ucation but  they  cannot  afford  to  buy 
school  supplies,"  notes  Ed  Martin,  MCC 
secretary  for  Central  and  Southern  Asia. 

"Additionally,  this  is  an  opportunity 
to  show  love  to  people  our  society  has 
been  encouraged  to  view  as  enemies," 
says  Martin  who  visited  with  Iraqi 
refugees  in  Shushtar  camp  last  fall. 
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•  Call  for  entertainers. 

Mimes,  musicians,  jugglers, 
and  artists  are  sought  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  European  pavil- 
ion— in  Kansas.  Mennonite 
General  Assembly  partic- 
ipants will  stroll  through  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions- 
sponsored  pavilion  one  eve- 
ning at  Wichita  '95.  To  volun- 
teer, call  Twila  Lebold,  519 
725-5225. 

•  Theater  schedule  set.  Go- 
shen (Ind.)  College's  second 
season  of  summer  theater  be- 
gins the  first  weekend  in  July 
and  continues  throughout  the 
month.  Scheduled  perfor- 
mances are:  Androcles  and  the 
Lion  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  July  7-9;  The  Water  En- 
gine by  David  Mamet,  July 
14-16;  The  Platte  River  Trilo- 
gy by  GC  theater  professor 
Lauren  Friesen,  July  21-23; 
The  Fantastiks  by  Tom  Jones, 
July  28-30.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able from  219  535-7395. 

•  Construction  underway. 

Groundbreaking  ceremonies 
for  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
High  School's  $2.6  million 
(U.S.)  Alumni  Dining  Hall 
were  held  May  30.  Five  days 
earlier,  it  was  still  uncertain 
whether  the  event  would 
occur  as  scheduled.  But  that 
day's  gifts  brought  the 
amount  of  cash  and  pledges 
received  to  the  80  percent  of 
total  that  the  board  of  trust- 
ees said  must  be  on  hand  be- 
fore construction  could  begin. 
The  school  expects  the  project 
to  be  completed  by  Jan.  1, 
1996.  The  dining  hall  is  part  of 
the  larger  Jubilee  II  Cam- 
paign that  will  also  provide  for 
additional  gymnasium  space, 
several  classrooms,  additional 
parking,  a  right  turn  lane,  and 
tennis  courts.  Cost  for  the 
total  campaign,  announced 
last  fall,  is  $4.6  million. 

•  With  honors.  With,  an  Ana- 
baptist youth  magazine,  re- 
cently received  awards  from 
the  Evangelical  Press  Associ- 
ation. "No  One  Can  Ever 
Know,"  an  article  by  Greg 
Hatcher,  ranked  third  in  the 
category  of  first-person  arti- 
cle. "Faith,"  a  poem  by  Lela 
Marie  De  La  Garza,  received  a 
fourth-place  award  in  the  cat- 
egory of  poetry.  With  is  pub- 
lished by  Faith  &  Life  Press, 
Newton,  Kan. 

•  Tenure  granted.  Two  Go- 
shen (Ind.)  College  faculty 
members  were  promoted  to 
associate  professor  and  also 
received  tenure  when  the  GC 
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board  of  overseers  met  June 
1-3.  Fern  Brunner  and  Fran- 
ces Weaver  Grill  serve  in  the 
nursing  department.  In  other 
board  actions,  William  F. 
Miller  was  named  associate 
director  emeritus  of  admis- 
sions and  associate  professor 
emeritus  of  physical  science; 
Kathryn  Sherer  was  named 
associate  professor  emerita  of 
music.  The  board  affirmed 
that  Rebecca  B.  Horst  will  con- 
tinue as  acting  associate  dean 
until  June  30,  1997.  Among 
new  appointments,  Heather 
Vitaglione  was  appointed  to  a 
half-time  position  as  assistant 
professor  of  art,  and  Beverly 
K.  Lapp  was  appointed  to  a 
half-time  position  as  assistant 
professor  of  music. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Ron  Adams  resigned  as  pastor 
at  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  March  19. 

Vernard  Guengerich  was  in- 
stalled as  associate  pastor  at 
Holdeman  Mennonite  Church, 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  April  30. 

Larry  Stoll  was  licensed  for 
Waggoner  Chapel,  Shoals, 
Ind.,  March  19. 

Mary  Lehman  Yoder  was  li- 
censed for  ministry  at  Assem- 
bly Mennonite  Church,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Feb.  23. 

Clint  Zehr  was  ordained  for 
ministry  at  South  Colon  Men- 
nonite Church,  Burr  Oak, 
Mich.,  April  9. 


•  Missionary  transitions: 

Betty  Lou  and  Ron  Collins  left 
Puerto  Rico  June  2.  The  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions 
workers  will  spend  three 
months  in  the  United  States. 
They  can  be  reached  c/o 
Debra  and  Efraim  Nunez, 
402  Noelwood,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 

•  Coming  events: 

Annual  assembly,  Virginia  Men- 
nonite Conference,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  June  21-24. 
Paul  Gaskins,  Bobby  Alger, 
Leslie  Francisco  III,  and 
Dorothy  Jean  Weaver  will 
speak  on  the  conference 
theme,  "Living  in  Hope." 

Centennial  of  Beemer  (Neb.) 
Mennonite  Church,  Aug.  5-6. 
Celebration  will  center  on  the 
theme,  "In  God's  Love — 1895- 
1995."  Festivities  include  spe- 
cial worship  service,  displays, 
reminiscing.  All  former  mem- 
bers, friends,  and  family  are 
welcome.  Information  avail- 
able from  the  church  at  402 
528-7255. 

Convention  of  the  New  York 
City  Mennonite  Churches, 
First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Flushing,  Queens,  Sept.  29- 
30.  Ervin  Stutzman  will 
preach  on  the  conference 
theme,  "Treasure  in  Jars  of 
Clay."  Information  available 
from  Billie  Thompson,  718 
933-3915. 


licunum  of  Immokaleo  volun- 
tary service  workers,  I m - 
mokalee,  Fla.,  April 
1996.  Respond  to  1202  Jr-flV-r 
son  Ave.,  Immokalee,  PL 
33934. 

•  New  resources: 

Resource  packet  on  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  conflict  includes 
fact  sheets,  a  liturgy,  studies 
on  Zionism  and  the  Bible, 
posters.  Available  from  Chris- 
tian Peacemaker  Teams,  312 
455-1199. 

•  Job  openings: 

Administrator,  Lakewood  Re- 
treat, Brooksville,  Fla.  Lake- 
wood  is  a  member  of  the  Men- 
nonite Camp  Association. 
Send  resume  to  Sue  Kauff- 
man,  1132  Bacon  Ave.,  Sara- 
sota, FL  34232;  phone  831 
377-7399. 

Associate  director  of  develop- 
ment, Hesston  (Kan.)  College. 
Person  will  cultivate  relation- 
ships with  college  constitu- 
ents, develop  and  implement 
strategies  to  achieve  the  An- 
nual Fund  goal,  assist  with 
Hesston's  partner  program  for 
donors,  and  manage  all  devel- 
opment office  efforts  in  as- 
signed region.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Director  of 
Development,  Hesston  Col- 
lege, Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS 
67062. 

Education  and  program  coordi- 
nator for  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Central  States, 
North  Newton,  Kan.  Appli- 
cants must  have  strong  rela- 
tional, administrative,  and 
organization  skills;  they  must 
be  able  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment new  regional  service 
programs  and  coordinate  per- 
sonnel recruitmenValumni  ef- 
forts. MCC  work  experience 
preferred,  college  degree  re- 
quired. This  salaried  position 
requires  some  travel.  Applica- 
tion deadline:  July  10.  Con- 
tact Goldie  Kuhns,  PO  Box 
500,  Akron,  PA  17501-0500; 
phone  717  859-1151. 

Live-in  resident  assistants.  Heri- 
tage Haven,  Virginia  Menno- 
nite Retirement  Community. 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Persons  re- 
spond to  requests  for  assis- 
tance on  weeknights  5  p.m.  to 
8  a.m.  and  weekends  5  p.m. 
Friday  through  8  a.m.  Mon- 
day. Requirements  include: 
high  school  diploma  or  equiv- 
alent, ability  to  respond  to 
emergencies,  ability  to  handle 
responsibility,  an  interest  in 
older  adults.  Send  resume  to 
Sheri  Campbell,  VMRC  Cen- 
ter, 1501  Virginia  Ave.,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801;  phone 
703  564-3400. 


Three  generations  of  Locust  Grove  supporters. 

Smoketown,  Pa.  (LGMS) — When  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
School  holds  its  21st  annual  auction  here  July  15,  a  high- 
light will  be  this  vintage  red  and  green  Peony  quilt  that 
will  be  sold  with  a  hand-crafted  pencil  post  bed.  Rachel 
Thomas  Pellman,  middle,  created  the  original  applique 
design  for  the  spread  that  was  quilted  by  her  mother, 
Edith  Thomas,  standing  beside  her.  Rachel's  two  sons, 
Jesse  (left)  and  Nathaniel  are  fourth  and  sixth  graders  re- 
spectively at  Locust  Grove. 
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Non-classroom  teaching  posi- 
tion, Chicago  (111.)  Mennonite 
Learning  Center.  Primary  du- 
ties include  library  super- 
vision and  tutoring  individual 
students.  Full-time  voluntary 
service  position  includes  hous- 
ing, health  insurance,  sti- 
pend. Ten-month  contract  be- 
gins Aug.  21.  Contact  prin- 
cipal Russel  Liechty,  4647  W. 
47th  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60632; 
phone  312  735-9304. 

Resident  director  (women's  hall) 
and  assistant  to  director  of 
housing  and  resident  life, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.  Nine- 
month  (Aug.  15-May  15),  live- 
in  position  requires  bachelor's 
degree,  master's  degree  pre- 
ferred. Person  must  have  ad- 
ministrative, supervisory,  and 
communication  skills.  Contact 
the  EMU  Human  Resources 
Office,  phone  703  432-4108, 
e-mail  EbyBJ@EMU.edu. 

Third-grade  teacher,  Juniata 
Mennonite  School,  McAlister- 
ville,  Pa.  Full-time  position 
begins  this  fall.  For  an  appli- 
cation, contact  administrator 
Tim  Stichter,  PO  Box  278, 
McAlisterville,  PA  17049; 
phone  717  463-2898. 

•  Change  of  address: 

Ivan  J.  and  Lola  M.  Kauffmann 
from  111  Carter  Rd.  to  1725 
Wildwood  Ct.,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 

David  and  Lavonne  Lehman 
from  Miami,  Fla.,  to  PO  Box 
300,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
W.I. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Glade,  Accident,  Md.:  Jessica 
Brenneman  and  Tyler  Bren- 
neman. 

Marion,  Chambersburg,  Pa.: 

Wendy  Harkcom,  Gail  Isner, 
Vernon  Isner,  Jeanette  Leh- 
man, Cedric  Roth,  Brenda 
Witmer,  and  Rick  Witmer. 

Michigan  Ave.  Pigeon,  Mich.: 
Lisa  Block  and  Marcie 
Swartzendruber. 

Salem,  Tofield,  Alta.:  Gillian 
Oslund  and  Darren  Stauffer. 

Western,  Salem,  Ore.:  Becca 
Brubaker,  Dieter  Deumling, 
and  Sarah  Deumling. 


BIRTHS 


Belber,  Beth  Bechtel  and  Ar- 
thur, Cedar,  Pa.,  Chase 
Colton  (second  child),  May  20. 

Block,  Lisa  and  Jim,  Caseville, 
Mich.,  Benjamin  Peter  (sec- 
ond child),  May  21. 


Burke,  Amy  Clemmer  and  Ed- 
ward, Pennsburg,  Pa., 
Matthew  Brian  (second  child), 
May  15. 

DeLong,  Allison  Clemmer  and 
Sean,  Green  Lane,  Pa.,  Wyatt 
Edward  (first  child),  May  18. 

Drescher,  Jen  Herr  and  Tim, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Sadie  Eliz- 
abeth (first  child),  May  20. 

Gehman,  Stephanie  Kolb  and 
Robert,  Jr.,  Coopersburg,  Pa., 
Lindsay  Rebecca  (first  child), 
May  26. 

Gerig,  Lori  Sweet  and  Lynn,  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  Joshua  Lynn  (sec- 
ond child),  May  21. 

Hartzler,  Terri  and  Drew, 
Washington,  Iowa,  Olivia 
Lynn  (second  child),  April  9. 

Nissen,  Bok  Hye  and  Roger, 
Salem,  Ore.,  Rachel  Marie 
(fourth  child),  May  5. 

Patterson,  Renee  Meyers  and 
Richard,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Josi- 
ah  Taylor  (fifth  child).  May  21. 

Redhead,  Mary  Ann  Harris 
and  Gary,  Peoria,  111.,  John 
Matthew  (first  child),  May  24. 

Stoll,  Gloria  Miller  and  Phillip, 
Millersburg,  Ind.,  Jessica 
Lynn  (first  child),  May  28. 


MARRIAGES 


Beiler-Showalter:  David  Beil- 
er,  Gordonville,  Pa.  (Sunny- 
side),  and  Beverly  Showalter, 
Ronks,  Pa.  (Sunnyside),  April 
22,  by  Ira  Kurtz. 

Clemmer-Wier:  Sheri  Clem- 
mer, Middlebury,  Ind.  (Clin- 
ton Frame),  and  Jason  Wier, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  May  20,  by 
Robert  L.  Shreiner  and  Terry 
Diener. 

Crouthamel-Schultz:  Ralph 
E.  Crouthamel,  Quakertown, 
Pa.  (Christ  Independent 
Bible),  and  Ruth  B.  Schultz, 
Telford,  Pa.  (Souderton),  May 
20,  by  Greg  Grigsby. 

Egli-Sauder:  Orville  Egli, 
Westbrookville,  N.Y.  (Hope- 
dale),  and  Marian  Sauder, 
Westbrookville,  N.Y.  (Seventh 
Avenue),  April  29,  by  Lester 

Fike-Miller:  Keith  Fike,  Mt. 
Lake  Park,  Md.  (Church  of 
God),  and  Tammy  Miller,  Ac- 
cident, Md.  (Glade),  May  20, 
by  Robert  H.  Fletcher. 

Fisher-Gerber:  Jeff  Fisher, 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  and  Anita 
Gerber,  Orrville,  Ohio  (Orr- 
ville),  April  22,  by  John  and 
Barbara  Lehman. 

Horst-Stutzman:  Samuel  L. 
Horst,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Parkview),  and  Mary  Ellen 
Stutzman,  Myerstown,  Pa. 
(Lebanon  Christian  Fellow- 
ship), March  18,  by  Luke  L. 
Horst. 


Knight-Schrock:  Brandy 
Knight,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and 
Timothy  Schrock,  Goshen, 
Ind.  (Holdeman),  May  20,  by 
David  Heusinkveld  and  Rus- 
sell Krabill. 

Kooker-Reiff :  Amanda  S. 
Kooker,  Souderton,  Pa.  (Sou- 
derton), and  David  W.  Reiff, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  June  3,  by  Rus- 
sell B.  Musselman. 

Kuhns-Yoder:  Susan  Kuhns, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Clinton  Frame), 
and  Mark  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Clinton  Frame),  June  3,  by 
Robert  L.  Shreiner  and  Terry 
Diener. 

Rufenacht-Schaffner:  Gary 
Rufenacht,  Archbold,  Ohio 
(West  Clinton),  and  Jacque- 
line Schaffner,  Fayette,  Ohio 
(Methodist),  May  20,  by 
James  Roynon. 


DEATHS 


Eichler,  Lucinda  Roth,  90,  Pi- 
geon, Mich.  Born:  July  17, 
1904,  Bay  Port,  Mich.,  to 
Joseph  and  Magdelena  Oesch 
Roth.  Died:  May  24,  1995,  Pi- 
geon, Mich.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— daughter:  Doris 
Dressier;  2  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Harvey  W.  Eichler 
(husband)  and  Delmer  H. 
(son).  Funeral  and  burial: 
May  26,  Michigan  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Jay 
Miller. 

Guth,  Lena  E.,  95.  Born:  Dec. 
9,  1899,  Tazewell  County,  111., 
to  Emanuel  and  Barbara  Sut- 
ter Zehr.  Died:  April  16,  1995, 
Eureka,  111.  Survivors — 
daughters:  Eleanor  Allen, 
Edna  Miller;  sister:  Lylia  Rip- 
per; 8  grandchildren,  15 
great-grandchildren,  5  step- 
grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Peter  L.  Guth  (husband) 
and  Elmer  (son).  Funeral: 
April  21,  Maple  Lawn  Homes, 
by  Robert  Harnish  and  Tom 
Zobrist.  Burial:  Hopedale 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Mast,  Albert,  Jr.,  80,  Millers- 
burg, Ohio.  Born:  Dec.  31, 
1914,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  to  Al- 
bert and  Elizabeth  Mast. 
Died:  March  3,  1995.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Dorothy  Miller 
Mast;  children:  Brenda  Clark, 
Randall,  Kathryn  Hewit, 
James;  sisters:  Evelyn  Stutz- 
man, Maxine  Crilow;  12 
grandchildren.  Congregation- 
al membership:  Millersburg 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
and  burial:  March  6,  Martins 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Enid  and  Bob  Schloneger. 

Peachev,  Mary  E.,  91.  Born: 
Aug.  4,  1903,  Belleville,  Pa., 


to  Jonas  C.  and  Arie  Peachey. 
Died:  May  24,  1995,  Belleville, 
Pa.  Funeral  and  burial:  May 
27,  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Max  Zook. 

Pletcher,  Martha  Maxine,  75, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Jan.  19, 
1920,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  to 
Amasa  and  Maud  Hershberg- 
er  Pletcher.  Died:  May  24, 
1995,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Sur- 
vivors— brother  and  sister: 
Ralph,  Ruth.  Funeral:  May 
31,  Clinton  Brick  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ron  Kennel.  Bur- 
ial: Forest  Grove  Cemetery. 

Ramos,  Irene  Snavely,  64, 
Biglerville,  Pa.  Born:  Nov.  4, 
1930,  Brickerville,  Pa.,  to 
Benjamin  and  Mabel  Witmer 
Snavely.  Died:  May  15,  1995, 
Biglerville,  Pa.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Rafael  Ra- 
mos; children:  Roger  D.,  Rene 
Marvin,  Janette;  sisters:  Ruth 
Frey,  Helen  Snavely,  Miriam 
Longenecker,  Lois  Frey.  Fu- 
neral: May  18,  Bethel  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  James  A. 
Burkholder.  Burial:  Mum- 
masburg  Cemetery. 

Slagell,  Doris  Pearl,  59.  Born: 
Aug.  7,  1935,  Hydro,  Okla.,  to 
John  and  Alice  Schantz  Slag- 
ell. Died:  April  12,  1995,  Ar- 
lington, Tex.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— brothers  and  sister: 
Walter,  Chester,  Harold,  Mil- 
dred. Funeral  and  burial: 
April  15,  Pleasant  View  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Joe  Wood. 

Smith,  Homer  Lee,  77,  New- 
port News,  Va.  Born:  June  9, 
1917,  Whiteville,  N.C.,  to 
Preston  C.  and  Lucinda  Carol 
Smith.  Died:  May  9,  1995, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  of  Alz- 
heimer's disease.  Survivors — 
wife:  Josie  Katinsky  Smith; 
children:  Richard,  Paul, 
Denise;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Bud,  Dick,  Howard,  Burt  God- 
win, Jill  Godwin,  Anne  Gur- 
ganis;  5  grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Nickie  (daughter). 
Funeral:  May  12,  Peninsula 
Funeral  Home,  by  Ernest  M. 
Godshall.  Burial:  Providence 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Zimmerman,  Vernon  L.,  80, 
Harper,  Kan.  Born:  Nov.  26, 
1914,  Protection,  Kan.,  to 
Joseph  and  Tillie  Hostetler 
Zimmerman.  Died:  April  12, 
1995,  Harper,  Kan.,  of 
leukemia.  Survivors — wife: 
Maurine  Troyer  Zimmerman; 
children:  Loretta  Hawkins,  Ila 
Miller,  Orval,  Maxine  Magri, 
Joe,  Verl,  Veva  Mumaw; 
brother  and  sisters:  Roy,  Ellen 
George,  Grace  Dettweiler;  11 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  April  15,  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Mennonite  Church,  by 
Weldon  Martens  and  Robert 
Zehr. 
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Menno  Simons  booklet  reprinted 

A  booklet  written  by  Menno  Simons 
and  titled  "A  Clear  Answer  to  a  Writing 
of  Gellius  Faber"  is  being  republished 
in  modern  Dutch  in  preparation  for  the 
500th  anniversary  of  Menno  Simons' 
birth. 

In  the  booklet,  Simons  lists  six  fea- 
tures of  a  true  congregation:  a  pure 
doctrine  based  on  the  biblical  message; 
the  sacramental  signs,  baptism  and 
communion,  used  in  accordance  with 
the  Bible;  obedience  to  the  Word  of  God 
in  a  life  of  discipleship;  a  true  brotherly 
love;  candid  confession  of  God  and 
Christ;  suffering,  as  a  consequence  of 
real  discipleship. — Mennonite  World 
Conference 

Pro-life,  pro-choice 
activists  become  friends 

An  Operation  Rescue  leader  and 
"Jane  Roe"  of  the  Roe  v.  Wade  decision 
have  become  friends.  Every  Thursday 
through  Saturday,  minister  Flip  Ben- 
ham  leads  OR  protests  against  the 
abortion  clinic  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  where 
Norma  McCorvey  (a.k.a.  Jane  Roe)  is 
marketing  director.  On  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays,  when  there  are  no  clinic  ap- 
pointments, they  often  sit  together  on  a 
bench  and  chat,  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  reported.  They  joke,  ex- 
change pleasantries,  and  talk  about 
their  beliefs. 

The  Planned  Parenthood  clinic  and 
OR  are  headquartered  in  the  same  of- 
fice building.  When  OR  moved  there  in 
March,  McCorvey  told  reporters  she 
feared  there  might  be  violence. 

"I  like  her  a  lot.  We  come  from  the 
same  era,"  said  Benham,  an  alcoholic 
and  saloon  owner  in  Florida  before  be- 
coming a  Christian.  McCorvey  was  a 
21 -year-old  carnival  worker  when  she 
became  pregnant  from  a  casual  affair 
and  sought  an  abortion.  (The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  came  after  she 
gave  birth  and  put  the  child  up  for 
adoption.) 

"I  like  Flip;  he's  doing  his  thing,"  Mc- 
Corvey told  the  newspaper.  Pro-choice 
friends  "can't  un- 
tfh      derstand  how  1 
^Bf        fy      can  go  over  there 
^^^^^j/M  Bit     and  be  friendly," 
p  -       E  she  added. 

3  E  — National  &  In- 

V  terna- 
i^^^E^^^^^T  tional 
m  m    "^t^m  Religion 

■  Report 


Quotable: 

"Sometimes  I  think  the  church  is  a  'foil':  It  prevents  the  success  of, 
it  balks  and  frustrates,  it  seems  to  keep  us  from.  It  sets  off  by  contrast, 
perhaps  a  necessary  distraction  that  draws  us  to  comparison , 
meaning,  balance,  and  sometimes  surrender.  It  gives  us  the  vision  and 
hope  of  'the  real  thing,'  hardly  ever  believes  it  itself,  and  even  actively 
opposes  it.  The  church  seems  to  rub  against  us  until  we  realize  that 
we  ourselves  are  no  better.  Maybe  it  is  at  that  point  that  faith  begins. 
The  church  frustrates  us  into  holiness.  'But  to  whom  else  shall  we  go' 
(John  6:68)  for  such  frustration  and  such  salvation?" 

— Richard  Rohr  in  Sojourners  (July  1994) 


Methodists,  Baptists  share  building 
after  bombing  in  Oklahoma  City 

The  April  19  bombing  in  Oklahoma 
City  brought  two  downtown  congrega- 
tions closer  together — literally.  Mem- 
bers of  Trinity  Baptist  Church  invited 
the  congregation  of  the  badly  damaged 
First  United  Methodist  Church  to 
share  Trinity's  facilities. 

It's  a  "tailor-made"  fit,  Trinity  pastor 
Keith  Arledge  says.  Trinity  has  a  large 
complex,  but  its  aging  congregation  has 
been  shrinking.  Both  churches  are  evan- 
gelical, operate  outreaches,  decided  to 
remain  downtown,  and  have  similar 
praise-centered  worship  styles,  he  says. 

Each  Sunday,  the  Methodists  use  the 
sanctuary  while  the  Baptists  are  in 
Sunday  school — then  the  Baptists  use 
it  while  the  Methodists  are  in  Sunday 
school.  First  Methodist  also  can  use  the 
facilities  during  the  week,  and  a  Meth- 
odist staffer  attends  Trinity  staff  meet- 
ings to  coordinate  schedules. — NIRR 

Partnership  grows  between 
linguists,  Bible  translators 

In  the  June  issue  of  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, writer  Lowell  Weiss  describes  how 
Christians,  currently  translating  the 
Bible  into  some  1,200  languages 
around  the  earth,  are  the  world's 
"largest  army  of  field  linguists."  The 
projects  are  particularly  noteworthy 
because  of  the  types  of  languages  in- 
volved, Weiss  says:  many  of  them  are 
spoken  by  fewer  than  10,000  people,  do 
not  exist  in  written  form,  and  have 
never  been  studied  by  outsiders. 

"Over  the  past  50  years  a  symbiotic 
relationship  has  evolved  between  many 
Bible  translators  and  university  lin- 
guists— a  latter-day  version  of  the 
earlier  fruitful  collaboration  between 
missionaries  abroad  and  naturalists 
back  home,"  Weiss  reports.  "Today's 
missionaries  contribute  a  gold  mine  of 


painstakingly  gathered  linguistic  data, 
which  helps  scholars  better  understand 
the  universals  and  idiosyncrasies  of 
language.  They  are  also  helping  to  pre- 
serve a  record  of  minority  languages  at 
a  time  when  such  languages  are  rapid- 
ly disappearing." 

Mennonite  Brethren  seminary 
honors  departing  professors 

Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Semi- 
nary in  Fresno,  Calif.,  said  farewell  in 
May  to  Elmer  A.  Martens,  former  presi- 
dent and  25-year  professor  of  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  Howard  Loewen,  15-year 
professor  of  theology  and  academic  dean 
since  1991.  Martens  retired  May  31  and 
Loewen  is  the  new  vice-president  for  aca- 
demic affairs  at  Fresno  Pacific  College. 
Both  have  agreed  to  continue  teaching  at 
MBBS  on  a  year-by-year  basis. 

Martens'  and  Loewen's  departures 
leave  "some  significant  vacancies"  at 
the  seminary,  notes  president  Henry  J. 
Schmidt.  Yet  such  transition  times 
"can  also  be  opportunities,"  says  cur- 
rent academic  dean  Tim  Geddert.  "We 
want  to  make  the  most  of  those  oppor- 
tunities as  we  trust  God  to  bring  us 
new  leaders."  Suggestions  may  be  for- 
warded to  MBBS,  4824  E.  Butler,  Fres- 
no, CA  93727;  phone  209  251-8628. 

Six  million  join  March  for  Jesus 

An  estimated  6  million  Christians 
marched,  sang,  and  prayed  in  the 
streets  of  2,190  cities  in  75  nations  dur- 
ing the  annual  March  for  Jesus  in  May. 

In  Burundi,  members  of  the  opposing 
Hutu  and  Tutsi  tribes  marched  side-by- 
side  carrying  banners  reading,  "No  Di- 
visions in  Jesus."  Some  9,000  people 
marched  in  Oklahoma  City,  and  a  pas- 
tor whose  church  was  across  the  street 
from  the  site  of  the  bombing  spoke  of 
"how  the  tragedy  is  being  turned  to 
glory  by  the  Lord." — NIRR 
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The  church  of  risk  and  hope 


In  truth,  Alice  thinks  Las  Vegas  was  far  more 
interesting  the  last  time.  She  remembers  people 
crowded  around  a  green  felt  table,  each  one 
bringing  a  different  story  and  a  different  need  to 
that  smoky  room,  joined  together  in  a  moment  of 
risk  and  hope.  In  a  way  it  was  like  church,  with 
more  interesting  clothes. — Barbara  Kingsolver 
in  Pigs  in  Heaven  (HarperCollins,  1993) 

It  was  a  Saturday  night  in  heaven,  and  God 
was  playing  Monopoly  with  a  few  angels.  "I've 
been  thinking  lately,"  God  said  as  he  tossed  the 
dice.  Double  sixes.  Again.  "I've  been  thinking 
about  revamping  the  system  on  earth.  You 
know,  the  contract  with  the  children  of  Israel." 

"Really?"  said  one  angel  as  God  moved 
around  the  board.  "Well,  it  doesn't  seem  like 
the  whole  thing  has  turned  out  too  good." 

"Yeah,"  said  another.  "Just  one  disappoint- 
ment— $536  rent,  please — one  disappointment 
after  another." 

"Bickering  amongst  themselves  in  the  des- 
ert," said  a  third.  "Demanding  a  king,  worship- 
ing idols.  I  don't  blame  you  for  wanting  to  pull 
out.  Hey,  you  get  to  roll  again." 

Double  sixes.  The  angels  murmured  under 
their  breath.  "No,"  God  continued,  "I  don't  want 
to  pull  out.  I'd  like  to  start  something  new. 
Something  that  would  give  the  people  closer  ac- 
cess to  me.  I  was  thinking  about  starting  a 
church.  'Pay  poor  tax,  $15.'  " 

The  angels  rolled  their  eyes.  "Now  be  realis- 
tic," said  the  boldest.  "You  have  this  'church' 
thing  already,  right?  For  that  matter,  you've 
got  several.  There's  your  Pharisees.  There's 
your  Sadducees.  Then  there's  the  Zealots  .  .  . 
others  .  .  .  and  everybody  squabbling  with 
everyone  else — even  though  they're  all  Jews. 

"If  you  started  another  church,  who  knows 
how  many  factions  you  might  end  up  with?  Ev- 
eryone suspicious  of  each  other,  feeling  superi- 
or, neglecting  the  real  work  that's  to  be  done — 
and  ignoring  you  in  the  process." 

God  licked  his  thumb  and  slowly  peeled  from 
his  shrinking  roll  a  pink  bill  and  a  yellow  to  pay 
the  tax.  "Now  you  listen,"  he  said.  And  the 
angels  were  still. 

"Imagine  a  church  of  risk  and  hope,"  God 
said.  "A  place  where  humans  talk  about  me, 
talk  to  me,  share  about  their  lives,  the  world. 


and  how  they  fit  into  the  world.  Here  they  cele- 
brate births  and  bury  their  dead,  sing,  do  good 
works,  and  eat  together — the  stuff  of  everyday 
life.  Together,  as  a  community.  Here  they  tell 
the  old,  old  stories — and  in  the  telling  recognize 
themselves  as  part  of  a  living  thing  with  roots 
thousands  of  years  deep. 

"Imagine  a  tree,"  God  said,  "laden  with  fruit 
and  blossoms,  offering  beauty,  shade,  shelter. 
Imagine  the  Spirit  singing  in  its  branches." 

There  was  a  pause,  then  an  angel  added: 
"Imagine  a  tree — with  plenty  of  dead  branches 
and  rot."  The  angels  chuckled,  and  God  smiled 
as  he  threw  the  dice.  A  three  and  a  four. 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  said  the  youngest 
angel.  "What  is  'a  church  of  risk  and  hope? 

"Imagine  a  man  and  woman  in  love,"  God 
said.  (The  angels  sighed.  Their  wings  quivered.) 
"Think  of  the  enormous  risks  they  must  take — 
to  be  vulnerable,  to  trust,  to  share  their  real 
selves,  tell  their  stories." 

"But  humans  choose  to  take  those  risks  every 
day,"  the  young  angel  said. 

"Exactly!"  God  said.  "Risk  is  balanced  by  an 
unquenchable  hope.  Woman  and  man  stumble 
toward  each  other  with  fear  and  trembling.  I 
mean  to  have  a  church  where  people  accept  the 
risks  of  coming  together  as  one. 

"I  mean  for  them  to  risk  loving  those  sisters 
and  brothers  who  might  seem  more  like 
enemies.  I  mean  for  them  to  risk  seeing  as 
equals  those  who  disagree  with  them.  I  mean 
for  them  to  risk  the  thought  that  the  other 
person  might  be  right. 

"And  when  the  other  humans  see  members  of 
my  church  loving  each  other,  this  miracle — 
then  they'll  begin  to  understand  something 
about  my  love  for  them." 

God  drew  the  top  "Chance"  card  from  the 
pile:  "Advance  to  Boardwalk."  The  most 
valuable — and  expensive — property  on 
the  board. 

"I'll  buy  it,"  God  said.  The  angels  protested: 
"But  look  at  your  cash  supply!  You  don't  have 
enough!" 

God  turned  to  his  brown-eyed  son,  sitting  qui- 
etly at  his  side.  "You'll  help  me,  won't  you?"  And 
the  brown  eyes  answered  with  certainty,  yes. 
— cm  h 
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Jane  27,  1995 


We  Christians  must  resist  the  call  of  the  state  to  de- 
fend its  cause  and  fight  its  wars  as  though  we  were 
defending  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  example  of  Jesus 
nudges  us  toward  understanding  that  political  power 
often  runs  counter  to  the  proclaimed  reign  of  God. 
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Core  beliefs  of  our  faith  (6) 


Shout  it  from  the 
rooftops:  peace  is 
the  will  of  God 

Is  peace  best  portrayed  as  the  heart  or 
fruit  of  the  gospel?  Both.  Peace  lies  at 
the  heart  of  salvation.  Following  Jesus 
also  produces  peaceable  righteousness. 


A young  father — relatively  new  to  the  Men- 
nonite  Church — sat  in  my  living  room. 
He  had  come  to  ask  questions  about 
Mennonite  Church  doctrine,  including  our 
beliefs  about  war  and  peace.  Having  grown  up 
as  a  Southern  Baptist  in  the  South  of  the 
United  States,  he  had  never  heard  of  Christian 
teaching  about  peace  until  he  met  several  Men- 
nonite students  in  college.  (He  ended  up 
marrying  one  of  them.) 

"You  Mennonites  need  to  make  yourself 
heard,"  he  said.  "Your  position  on  peace  is  in- 
sufficiently represented  among  other  Chris- 
tians." 

Perhaps  we've  not  taken  enough  time  to 
clearly  study  the  Scriptures  for  ourselves  to 
know  what  we  really  believe  about  peace. 
Occasionally,  I've  had  the  opportunity  to  pub- 
licly address  people  on  the  subject  of  peace, 
sometimes  in  church  planting  settings  where 
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'The  church  is  the  spiritual,  social,  and 
political  body  that  gives  its  allegiance  to 
God  alone.  As  citizens  of  God's  kingdom,  we 
trust  the  power  of  God's  love  for  our  defense. ' 


many  are  "new"  Mennonites.  Some  of  them 
have  said  they  never  before  heard  a  biblical 
exposition  on  peace. 

They  give  responses  like:  "That  makes  a  lot 
of  sense,"  "I  never  heard  it  explained  that  way," 
or  "That  seems  to  be  a  biblical  view." 

Tony  Campolo,  a  popular  Baptist  preacher 
and  writer,  tells  of  the  time  he  was  wrestling 
with  the  decision  about  whether  or  not  to  join 
the  military.  As  part  of  an  interview,  he  asked 
the  military  recruiter  whether  he  thought 
Jesus  would  pull  the  release  lever  on  a  bomb- 
ing mission.  The  recruiter's  terse  reply  framed 
it  as  a  stupid  question — of  course  Jesus 
wouldn't  pull  the  lever. 

That  settled  it  for  Tony.  Why  should  he  do 
what  Jesus  wouldn't  do?  Now  he  wryly  ob- 
serves that  the  recruiter  had  more  discernment 
than  most  Baptist  preachers. 

Tony's  basis  for  judgment  makes  sense.  The 
example  of  Jesus,  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and 
the  commands  of  Jesus  all  give  shape  to  the 
Mennonite  church's  beliefs  about  peace.  While 
some  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  seem  to 
negate  the  way  of  peace,  Jesus  and  the  New 
Testament  writers  give  definitive  shape  to  our 
beliefs  about  peace.  The  new  Confession  of 
Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Perspective  puts  it  suc- 
cinctly: "The  peace  God  intends  for  humanity 
and  creation  was  revealed  most  fully  in  Jesus 
Christ." 

As  Mennonites,  we  often  find  ourselves  dis- 
agreeing with  other  Christians  on  the  subject  of 
peacemaking.  The  majority  do  not  hold  to  the 
same  convictions  about  peace,  justice,  and 
nonresistance.  Most  Christians  would  agree 
that  murder  is  sin  and  that  most  forms  of 
violence  are  evil.  Some  might  not  agree  that 
the  acts  of  violence  named  in  the  new  confes- 
sion are  always  wrong:  war  among  nations, 
hostility  among  races  and  classes,  abuse  of 
women  and  children,  violence  among  men  and 
women,  abortion,  and  capital  punishment. 

Yet  we  must  surely  agree  that  these  acts  of 
violence  inflict  misery  on  untold  millions  of 
lives  around  the  world.  Would  Jesus  partici- 
pate in  these  kinds  of  violent  acts?  I  think  not. 

I like  the  simple  message  on  the  poster  pro- 
duced by  Mennonite  Central  Committee:  "A 
modest  proposal  for  peace.  Let  the 
Christians  of  the  world  agree  not  to  kill  each 
other." 

At  first  blush,  the  saying  may  seem  provin- 
cial and  discriminatory.  Wait  a  minute! 
Shouldn't  Christians  care  as  much  about  non- 


Christians  as  they  do  about  Christians?  Is  it 
okay  to  kill  people  who  are  not  Christians? 

But  the  implications  for  our  world  of  such  a 
modest  proposal  are  staggering.  Consider  the 
following  data  about  recent  wars,  gleaned 
through  interaction  with  Titus  Peachey  of 
Peace  and  Justice  Ministries  at  MCC  U.S. 

The  past  few  years  have  been  some  of  the 
most  war-torn  and  troubled  years  in  global 
history.  The  number  of  war  deaths  in  1991  and 
1992  were  more  than  double  that  of  the 
average  year  in  the  19th  century  and  seven 
times  greater  than  that  in  the  18th  century. 

More  troubling  is  the  discovery  that  in  the 
decade  of  the  1980s,  the  proportion  of  civilian 
deaths  in  warfare  jumped  to  74  percent  of  the 
total.  In  1990,  it  was  closer  to  90  percent. 

One  might  conclude  that  the  world  is  simply 
moving  toward  the  apocalypse  because  of  the 
failure  of  Christians  to  share  the  message  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  no,  Christians  themselves 
have  helped  to  perpetuate  these  wars.  Consider 
the  recent  wars  in  Rwanda  and  Burundi,  where 
90  percent  of  the  people  are  professing 
Christians,  many  of  whom  took  sides  against 
each  other  in  the  butchery.  Even  church  lead- 
ers have  blood  dripping  from  their  hands, 
according  to  outside  observers. 

In  many  of  the  conflicts  now  raging  around 
the  world,  professing  Christians  play  a  signifi- 


We  Mennonites  are  learning 
that  peace  and  justice  go 
hand  in  hand.  You  cannot 
achieve  one  without  the  other. 


cant  role  in  violent  conflict,  either  as  soldiers  or 
the  suppliers  of  their  arms.  Even  though  we've 
not  had  any  recent  wars  on  North  American 
soil,  the  Christian  church  here  has  generally 
given  strong  support  to  military  endeavors, 
most  notably  in  the  recent  Gulf  War. 

These  situations  might  be  radically  different 
if  more  Christians  had  adopted  MCC's  modest 
proposal  for  peace.  Or  if  they  embraced  the  new 
Mennonite  confession  of  faith,  which  states: 
"The  church  is  the  spiritual,  social,  and 
political  body  that  gives  its  allegiance  to  God 
alone.  As  citizens  of  God's  kingdom,  we  trust  in 
the  power  of  God's  love  for  our  defense." 

The  words  of  Jesus  to  the  Roman  governor 
echo  across  the  centuries:  "My  kingdom  is  not 
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from  this  world.  If  my  kingdom  were  from  this 
world,  my  followers  would  be  fighting  to  keep 
me  from  being  handed  over  to  the  Jews.  But  as 
it  is,  my  kingdom  is  not  from  here"  (John 
18:36). 

Therefore,  we  as  Mennonites  do  well  to  cast  a 
wary  eye  at  the  powers  of  the  state,  particular- 
ly when  we  are  asked  to  express  our  loyalty  via 
military  service.  "As  disciples  of  Christ,  we  do 
not  prepare  for  war,  or  participate  in  war  or 
military  service.  .  .  .  We  give  our  ultimate  loy- 
alty to  the  God  of  grace  and  peace,  who  guides 
the  church  daily  in  overcoming  evil  with  good, 
who  empowers  us  to  do  justice,  and  who  sus- 
tains us  in  the  glorious  hope  of  the  peaceable 
reign  of  God." 

Of  course,  "as  Christians  we  are  to  respect 
those  in  authority  and  to  pray  for  all 
people,  including  those  in  government, 
that  they  also  may  be  saved  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth."  But  we  do  not  put  our 
hopes  in  governmental  or  military  solutions  to 
the  world's  problems. 

And  while  we  feel  an  appreciation  for  the 
Christian  values  embodied  in  many  U.S.  and 
Canadian  governmental  policies,  we  are  not 
easily  fooled  into  thinking  of  ourselves  as  a 
part  of  a  Christian  nation.  "The  only  possible 
Christian  nation  is  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
made  up  of  people  from  every  tribe  and  nation, 
called  to  witness  to  God's  glory." 

So  we  must  resist  the  call  of  the  state  to 
defend  its  cause  and  fight  its  wars  as  though 
we  were  defending  the  kingdom  of  God  itself. 
The  example  of  Jesus  nudges  us  toward  the 
understanding  that  political  power  often  runs 
counter  to  the  proclaimed  reign  of  God.  "We 
understand  that  Christ,  by  his  death  and  res- 
urrection, has  won  victory  over  the  powers, 
including  all  governments.  Because  we  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  been  exalted  as  Lord  of 
lords,  we  recognize  no  other  authority's  claims 
as  legitimate." 

Nevertheless,  over  the  past  40  years,  we  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  our  social  re- 
sponsibility. As  Mennonites,  we  feel  a  greater 
sense  of  obligation  for  the  plight  of  our 
neighbors  both  far  and  near.  We  have  become 
aware  of  the  need  to  proclaim  justice,  particu- 
larly to  those  on  the  margins  of  society. 

Peter  Dyck,  a  longtime  worker  with  MCC, 
has  pointed  out  that  our  Christian  convictions 
have  expanded  through  four  phases  or  dimen- 
sions of  ministry  to  human  need,  beginning 
with  the  following:  1 — relief  (1920s),  2 — service 


(1950s),  3 — development  (1960s),  and  4 — jus- 
tice ministries  (1970s).  We  have  kept  each  of 
the  former  expressions  of  our  love  for  God  and 
neighbor  while  adding  new  ones. 

Whereas  most  Mennonites  once  ex- 
pressed their  peace  convictions  in 
terms  of  passive  nonresistance,  many 
of  us  now  express  them  in  the  form  of  peace- 
making or  active  resistance  to  situations  of 
injustice.  We  are  learning  that  peace  and 
justice  go  hand  in  hand.  You  cannot  achieve 
one  without  the  other.  Therefore,  our  latest 
confession  of  faith  promotes  a  concern  for 
justice  along  with  our  traditional  concern  about 
nonresistance.  "As  followers  of  Jesus,  we 
participate  in  his  ministry  of  peace  and  justice. 
He  has  called  us  to  find  our  blessing  in  making 
peace  and  seeking  justice." 

While  we  generally  agree  that  peace  and  jus- 
tice are  proper  biblical  concerns,  we  differ 
widely  among  ourselves  about  the  spiritual  or 
political  correctness  of  social  actions  in  the 
pursuit  of  these  high  causes  for  the  kingdom  of 

(continued  on  page  8) 
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"O  send  out  your  light  and 
your  truth;  let  them  lead  me;  let 
them  bring  me  to  your  holy  hill 
and  to  your  dwelling.  Then  I 
will  go  to  the  altar  of  God,  to 
God  my  exceeding  joy. " 
—Psalm  43:3-4a,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


Hearing  of  the  warm  and  loving 
services  of  women  who  are 
pastors  in  Mennonite  churches, 
I  realize  how  gently  I  must  speak  as  I 
raise  the  question  of  the  influence  of 
feminist  theology  in  the  proposed  new 
Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite 
Perspective. 

Do  we  really  want  to  change  the 
position  of  the  1963  Mennonite  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  on  the  issue  of  women  in 
leadership? 

Article  15  of  the  proposed  confession 
says  that  women  may  hold  "the  offices 
of  bishop,  elder,  pastor,  and  deacon." 
Will  this  mean  that  a  local  church 
which  continues  to  affirm  Article  14  of 
the  1963  confession  could  be  accused  of 
discrimination  if  it  refuses — on  the 
basis  of  1  Cor.  11:3  and  Gen.  2:18— to 
call  a  woman  as  pastor? 

Another  feminist  concept  is  that 
Gen.  1:27  implies  that  God's  image  is  a 
combination  of  male  and  female.  In 
Mennonites  Believe  in  a  Subversive 
God  (May  16),  Ryan  Alhgrim  agrees. 
He  says,  "It  is  becoming  increasingly 
prevalent  to  avoid  all  pronouns  for 
God,  masculine  or  feminine." 

As  in  the  new  confession.  In  refer- 
ring to  God  in  Article  1  and  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  Article  3,  no  pronouns  are 
used  at  all. 

Delegates  to  Wichita  '95  should  care- 
fully read  the  proposed  Confession  of 
Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Perspective  and 
discuss  it  with  their  pastors  before 
they  leave  home. 
Mary  Hull  Naumoff 
Orrville,  Ohio 

Mennonites  Believe  in  a  Sub- 
versive God  (May  16).  Why 
are  we  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
caught  up  in  the  feminist  movement? 
We're  just  following  the  pattern  of  all 
other  churches — trying  to  explain  how 
God  is  also  feminine. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  Instant  English 
Handbook,  which  states:  "The  problem 
arises  when  the  indefinite  pronoun  is 
the  antecedent  of  another  pronoun — in 
that  case  the  accepted  practice  is  to  use 
the  masculine  gender"  [italics  mine]. 

Author  Ryan  Ahlgrim  says  God  has 
feminine  images.  But  can't  a  man  also 
possess  such  images  as  kindness,  love, 
and  tenderness?  My  earthly  father  did. 
Should  he  have  been  addressed  as  she 
part  of  the  time? 

Since  I  follow  Jesus,  and  he  called 
God  his  father,  I  can  do  no  less.  To  me 


God  will  remain  just  that:  he.  I  can 
find  no  place  in  Scripture  where  the 
pronoun  for  God  is  she  or  her. 

I'm  deeply  concerned  about  where 
my  church  is  going.  We're  drifting  fast 
from  what  our  Anabaptist  brothers 
believed,  lived,  and  died  for. 

Marge  Wolfe 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Mennonites  Believe  in  a  Sub- 
versive God  (May  16).  I  very 
much  enjoyed  this  article  in 
the  "core  beliefs  of  our  faith"  series. 
However,  I  do  take  exception  to  the 
interpretation  of  Gen.  1:27:  "So  God 
created  humankind  in  his  image  [I 
would  capitalize  His],  male  and  female 
he  created  them." 

The  Scripture  is  not  saying  God  is 
male  and  female.  It  is  saying  that  sex 
is  not  a  determining  factor  in  being 
like  God.  The  masculine  pronoun  is 
always  used,  but  that  does  not  make 
God  male. 

When  we  get  to  heaven,  Jesus  said, 
"they  will  neither  marry  nor  be  given 
in  marriage;  they  will  be  like  the  an- 
gels in  heaven."  In  Christ  there  is 
"neither  male  nor  female." 

To  me  the  issue  is  not  what  sex  God 
is.  It  is  rather  how  much  we  are  going 
to  let  Eastern  religions  and  the  New 
Age  movement  shape  our  theology. 

I  would  also  question  the  author's 
reasoning  that  "God  is  poor."  Most  of 
what  Ryan  Ahlgrim  says  is  true,  but  2 
Cor.  8:9  says:  "For  you  know  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though 
he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  be- 
came poor,  so  that  you  through  his  pov- 
erty might  become  rich." 

I  did  appreciate  much  of  what  Ryan 
Ahlgrim  had  to  say.  We  need  to  be 
open  to  new  concepts.  But  they  also 
need  to  be  checked  by  the  Scriptures, 
not  by  our  present-age  philosophies. 
James  Mullet 
Guernsey,  Sask. 

In  response  to  the  letter  by  Percy 
and  Lillian  Gerig  (May  30):  The 
only  confusion  the  "new  hermeneu- 
tics"  of  Gal.  3:28  has  caused  is  among 
those  to  whom  "centuries-old  founda- 
tions" are  preferable  to  the  spiritual 
freedom  brought  to  us  by  Christ.  The 
"centuries-old"  sin  of  gender  prejudice 
has  prevented  fully  half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  denomination  from  experi- 
encing the  fullness  of  Christ  within  the 
church. 
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READERS  SAY 


As  a  result,  I  did  not  find  out  about 
my  mother's  spiritual  gifts  (they  were 
many  and  significant)  until  her  funeral. 
These  gifts  were  not  discussed  in  the 
church;  they  were  deemed  insignificant 
because  she  was  a  woman.  It  was  then 
that  I  realized  how  appalling  the  evil  of 
gender  prejudice  is  to  our  God.  And  I 
promised  God  that  I  would  not  perpet- 
uate this  evil,  nor  stand  by  silently 
while  others  attempted  to  do  so. 

The  continued  attempt  to  force  wom- 
en into  "distinctive  roles,"  invariably 
inferior  to  men's,  is  a  blatant  denial  of 
Christ.  When  will  we  start  acting  like 
his  disciples  regarding  gender  equality 
in  the  church? 

Ron  Chupp 

Goshen,  Ind. 

With  awe  I  read  today,  Franco- 
nia  Designates  German- 
town  Congregation  as  Asso- 
ciate Member  (May  9).  I  say  awe  be- 
cause we  are  finally  seeing  that  there 
is  integrity  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

This  is  at  least  a  partial  step  in  a 
scriptural  direction.  I  do  not  believe  it 
was  an  easy  or  "fun"  decision,  but  disci- 
pline is  not  supposed  to  be  easy  or  fun. 

Paul  said  we  are  to  expel  the  immor- 
al brother  of  1  Cor.  5:13.  This  is  harsh, 
but  we  cannot  ignore  the  Word  of  God. 
If  we  do,  we  should  step  down. 

The  leaders  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
should  be  men  called  by  God  to  pro- 
claim the  truth.  We  were  not  called  to 
reevaluate  the  Bible.  We  were  not 
called  to  sit  in  judgment  on  what  is  or 
isn't  sin,  especially  when  God  is  so 
clear  on  an  issue. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  are  not  to 
be  in  the  business  of  rewriting  what  is 
and  isn't  sin.  If  my  child  were  to  be 
caught  in  the  sin  of  homosexuality,  I  do 
not  have  the  right  to  make  this  sin 
acceptable.  And  the  Word  of  God  says 
that  homosexuality  is  sin. 

Jesus'  example  calls  us  to  be  broken- 
hearted when  we  see  someone  caught 
in  sin.  As  Christians,  we  should  be  in 
the  business  of  reconciliation  with  God. 
We  need  to  stop  pointing  our  fingers 
and  start  loving  people  out  of  their  sin. 
This  includes  speaking  straightfor- 
wardly about  the  sin  of  homosexuality 
but  proclaiming  the  hope  of  salvation. 
For  we  are  not  the  judges  but  the  wit- 
nesses. 

Joseph  Wood 
Hydro,  Okla. 


What  would  happen  if  we 
stopped  discussing  the  "issue" 
of  homosexuality?  What  if, 
instead,  we  listened  to  the  faith  jour- 
neys of  our  gay  and  lesbian  brothers 
and  sisters  without  first  making  a 
judgment? 

There  are  homosexual  Mennonites. 
They  are  people,  just  like  the  rest  of 
us.  They  have  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, struggles  and  triumphs,  mo- 
ments of  feeling  close  to  God,  and  mo- 
ments of  feeling  isolated.  Right  now, 
they  also  face  a  formidable  mixture  of 
criticism,  acceptance,  condemnation, 
and  love  if  they  decided  to  let  their 
families  or  churches  know  who  they 
really  are. 

Like  Barbara  J.  Meyer-Reed  states 
in  her  letter  (May  9),  I  too  have  been 
studying  the  early  church's  struggles 
regarding  the  Old  Testament  law  and 
the  requirement  for  the  circumcision  of 
Greek  converts. 

In  his  letters,  Paul  stresses  that  we 
are  saved  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  not 
by  obedience  to  the  law  (Rom.  3:23-24). 
Believers  who  live  by  the  Spirit  show 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Gal.  5:22-23). 

If  a  person  loves  and  believes  in 
Jesus  Christ,  treats  fellow  humans 
with  love  and  respect,  seeks  to  obey  the 
will  of  God,  and  exhibits  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  who  am  I  to  say  he  or  she  is 
committing  an  ongoing  sin  by  being 
attracted  to  or  continuing  a  relation- 
ship with  someone  of  the  same  sex? 
Paul,  the  writer  most  frequently  quot- 
ed in  condemning  homosexuality, 
seems  to  me  to  say  that  the  evidence  of 
the  Spirit,  rather  than  outward 
appearance,  is  what  matters. 

Those  of  us  who  are  naturally  at- 
tracted to  members  of  the  opposite  sex 
can't  know  firsthand  what  it's  like  to 
be  gay  or  lesbian  in  a  heterosexual 
world.  But  we  can  listen.  Without  in- 
terrupting. 

Rather  than  passing  judgment  on 
homosexuals  who  are  trying  their  best 
to  find  God's  will  for  them  and  then  do 
it,  we  need  to  learn  to  listen.  And  to 
love.  In  the  process,  maybe  we'll  all 
grow  together. 
Anita  Mast 
North  Newton,  Kan. 

In  his  letter  (May  30),  Homer  Yutzy 
compared  being  left-handed  with 
being  homosexual.  Well,  I  am  left- 
handed,  and  I  sincerely  resent  being 
put  into  a  category  with  a  sin  de- 


nounced in  the  Bible.  And  if  being  left 
handed  were  a  sin,  1  would  become 
right-handed  immediately  and  not 
make  excuses  for  the  way  I  am. 

I  am  positively,  absolutely  dis- 
traught that  Christians,  including 
Mennonites,  claim  homosexuals  are 
born  as  such  and  can  live  an  alterna- 
tive lifestyle.  God  condemns  any  sexual 
activity  outside  marriage.  A  person 
chooses  sin;  a  person  is  not  born  that 
way. 

Recently  a  young  married  man  with 
two  young  children  announced  to  his 
father  and  mother  that  he  is  now  a 
homosexual.  I  am  that  mother.  Family 
relationships  are  being  stretched  to  the 
limit.  We  are  devastated  because  our 
son,  whom  we  respect  and  deeply  love, 
has  rejected  family  life  for  one  of  wan- 
ton sin. 

So  I  wait  prayerfully,  day  after  long 
day,  for  this  son  to  return. 
Name  withheld  by  request 

"T"  am  also  a  member  of  Germantown 
I  Mennonite  Church,  and  I  support 
-L  what  Boyd  Reese  wrote  in  his  letter 
(June  6).  Nor  do  I  have  a  problem  with 
people  disagreeing  with  us.  We  don't 
necessarily  all  agree  here  in  our 
congregation  either. 

But  I  do  have  major  difficulty  with  a 
body  of  believers  making  decisions 
about  our  church,  decisions  that  affect 
us  painfully,  without  visiting  us.  In 
fact,  I  am  very  angry. 

So  how  do  we  work  through  this 
disagreement  without  casting  stones? 
Actually,  stones  have  already  been 
thrown,  and  they  hurt. 

Dottie  Freed  Baumgarten 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Orlando  It  Is;  1997  Convention 
Location  Changed  (May  23).  I 
understand  and  appreciate  the 
deliberation  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board  in  determining  the  loca- 
tion for  Mennonite  General  Assembly 
in  1997.  Personally,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries,  I  commend  the  Gen- 
eral Board  for  its  decision. 

To  be  the  church  in  a  secular  place  is 
where  I  believe  God  is  calling  us  to 
live.  Many  of  us  find  our  work  world  to 
be  in  these  places.  Perhaps  we  can  also 
experience  church  in  this  everyday 
world  in  Orlando. 
Pat  Hershberger 
Woodburn,  Ore. 
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Should  Mennonites  join 


by 

Lawrence 
E.  Ressler 


For  the  most  part,  I  remember  the  Fourth 
of  July  with  fondness.  It  is  my  birthday. 
Unlike  the  private  birthdays  that  most 
children  have,  the  entire  United  States  has 
always  joined  me  in  my  celebration. 

My  earliest  memories  involve  going  to  Me- 
morial Park  in  Coshocton,  Ohio.  Even  at  mid- 
afternoon  when  we  would  arrive,  the  park 
would  be  crowded  with  hundreds  of  other  fami- 
lies. I  remember  the  smell  of  charcoal  burning, 
the  laughter  of  adults  in  conversation  around 
picnic  tables,  and  the  clanging  of  horseshoes. 
And  I  especially  remember  the  playground  with 
an  old  red  fire  truck  which  children  were 
allowed  to  play  on. 

The  Moss  family  would  join  us  at  the  park 
and  we  would  spend  several  hours  together 
having  a  picnic  before  going  to  the  ballpark  to 
watch  a  minor  league  baseball  game.  It  didn't 
matter  to  us  who  won  because  we  were  mainly 
waiting  for  the  fireworks  to  begin. 

At  some  point,  the  dads  would  move  the  cars 
to  the  grass  field  overlooking  the  park,  and  the 
rest  of  us  would  join  them  for  the  main  event  of 
the  day.  I  would  wait  with  my  friend  Jimmy  in 
our  favorite  position,  lying  on  the  hood  of  the 
car  with  our  backs  on  the  windshield.  Slowly, 
ever  so  slowly,  darkness  would  come.  At  last 
the  fireworks  would  begin. 

Folks  all  around  us  would  "ooh"  and  "aah"  as 
the  flares  would  rise  high  in  the  sky  and  then 
burst  open  in  splendor.  My  favorite  moment 
was  the  ending  with  its  barrage  of  bright 
flashes  of  light  followed  by  thunderous  booms. 
What  a  birthday  party! 

Today  I  have  questions  about  those  celebra- 
tions. Should  we  who  are  members  of  historic 


While  we  may  not  agree  with  the  manner 
in  which  independence  was  gained,  we 
can  be  thankful  for  the  consequences 
of  these  events,  our  religious  freedom. 


peace  churches  observe  Canada  Day  and  U.S. 
Independence  Day? 

Canada  Day,  celebrated  on  July  1,  honors  the 
uniting  of  four  Canadian  provinces  into  a  uni- 
fied confederation  in  1867,  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  modern  Canada.  Independence  Day, 
July  4,  celebrates  the  United  States'  freedom 
from  Great  Britain  won  in  1776.  The  unmistak- 
able intent  of  both  holidays  is  to  honor  military 
and  political  victories. 

As  much  as  I  enjoyed  the  activities  associated 
with  Independence  Day,  I  found  myself  uncer- 
tain about  joining  in  the  celebration  of  events 
which  seem  at  odds  with  certain  Mennonite 
convictions.  Having  pondered  this  for  years,  the 
passing  of  the  Religious  Restoration  Freedom 
Act  in  the  United  States  in  1993  and  awareness 
of  the  passing  of  the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights  in 
1982  has  convinced  me  that  North  American 
Mennonites  would  do  well  to  celebrate  these 
days.  Our  focus,  however,  will  be  somewhat 
different  than  that  of  others. 

While  we  may  not  agree  with  the  manner  in 
which  independence  was  gained  or  constitu- 
tions were  developed,  we  can  be  thankful  for 
the  consequences  of  these  events,  chief  among 
them  religious  freedom. 

We  need  to  celebrate  so  that  we  do 
not  forget  the  past.  The  freedom  of 
religion  guarantee  in  the  United  States 
is  included  in  the  first  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Although  the  first  amendment 
was  not  passed  until  1791,  it  was  made  possible 
because  of  the  colonial  determination  to  be 
different  from  the  Old  World. 

The  clause  guaranteeing  religious  freedom 
says  very  simply,  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  The  first 
phrase  keeps  the  government  from  authorizing 
a  state  religion,  and  the  second  phrase  allows 
individuals  to  worship  God  as  they  choose. 

While  Canada  did  not  have  a  bill  of  rights 
specifically  protecting  religious  freedom  until 
1982,  tolerance  for  religious  minorities  has 
been  a  hallmark  of  Canadian  government 
during  this  same  200  years.  Mennonites  felt 
comfortable,  for  example,  settling  into  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  in  1786  and  in  Waterloo  in 
the  early  1800s.  Indeed,  Canada  may  have  been 
even  more  accepting  of  religious  minorities  and 
committed  to  religious  freedom  than  the  United 
States. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  that  Mennonites 
were  among  those  most  pleased  with  these  new 
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the  celebrations  on  July  1  and  4? 


countries.  They  had,  after  all,  come  to  North 
America  to  escape  the  religious  persecution 
they  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  both 
Catholic-  and  Protestant- affiliated  governments 
in  Europe  for  several  hundred  years.  This 
freedom  must  have  been  viewed  as  a  wonderful 
blessing  to  our  ancestors  in  the  faith. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  freedom  of 
religion  was  not  supported  by  everyone  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  While  there  were 
those  who  were  opposed  to  religion  in  general, 
the  most  dangerous  threat  came  from  religious 
zealots  who  wanted  to  transfer  to  North  Amer- 
ica the  English  and  European  tradition  of 
establishing  a  state -sponsored  church. 

In  a  recent  book,  Neither  King  Nor  Prelate: 
Religion  in  Colonial  America,  Edwin  Guastad 
points  out  that  some  state  constitutions  devel- 
oped during  this  same  period  did  in  fact  develop 
a  church/state  alliance.  The  state  of  Delaware 
in  1776,  for  example,  required  that  government 
officials  make  the  following  declaration:  "I  .  .  . 
do  profess  faith  in  God  the  Father,  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  His  Only  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
one  God,  blessed  for  evermore;  and  I  do 
acknowledge  the  holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  to  be  given  by  divine  inspira- 
tion." Georgia  in  1777  and  South  Carolina  in 
1778  required  that  government  officials  be 
Protestants. 

With  respect  to  Canada,  the  Church  of  En- 
gland did  gain  official  recognition  for  a  time  in 
Canada  including  Nova  Scotia  in  1758  and 
Upper  Canada  in  1791.  George  Rawlyk  points 
out  in  The  Canadian  Protest  Experience:  1 760- 
1990  that  the  Upper  Canadian  Constitutional 
Act  of  1791,  for  example,  authorized  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to  appoint  clergy  and  use 
public  funds  to  support  them. 

Such  developments  must  have  been  of  great 
concern  to  Mennonites  who  had  left  their  home- 
lands because  they  did  not  agree  with  beliefs 
required  by  the  state  authorized  church  and 
had  suffered  as  a  consequence.  James  Madison 
in  1785  specifically  mentions  the  Quakers  and 
"Menonists"  among  those  who  think  "compul- 
sive support  of  their  Religions  unnecessary  and 
unwarrantable. " 

We  need  to  celebrate  to  carry  this 
freedom  into  the  future.  We  are  in  as 
much  danger  of  losing  our  religious 
freedom  today  as  any  time  in  our  history.  While 
the  secularization  of  society  may  lead  some 
away  from  the  church  and  weaken  their  com- 
mitment to  follow  Christ,  as  great  a  threat 


comes  from  modern  religious  zealots  who  want 
to  use  political  means  to  achieve  religious  ends. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  live  in  a  turbulent 
world.  Social  problems  such  as  violence,  di- 
vorce, teen  pregnancy,  and  crime.  Matters  such 
as  abortion  and  gay  rights  are  hotly  debated. 
The  conviction  of  many  Christians  is  that  these 
problems  stem  from  the  rejection  of  God.  The 
question  here  is  not  how  true  such  assessments 
are  but  how  Christians  should  respond. 

The  solution  proposed  by  some  popular 
Christian  leaders  is  to  make  the  United  States 
and  Canada  more  Christian  nations.  In  addi- 
tion to  calling  individuals  to  repent,  they  work 
to  promote  Christian  candidates  and  encourage 
legislators  and  the  courts  to  pass  laws  which 
reflect  Christian  principles. 

Attempts  to  propagate  Christianity  through 
political  means  are  not  new.  Although  Jesus 
rejected  this  temptation,  the  disciples  seemed 
enamored  with  the  idea  throughout  their  time 
with  him.  Theodosius  made  Christianity  the 
only  legal  religion  in  380  A.D.,  with  pagan 
religions  subject  to  the  persecution  that  Chris- 
tians had  been  experiencing  for  300  years.  This 
pattern  prevailed  throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
until  the  18th  century.  As  the  Martyrs  Mirror 
reminds  us,  many  paid  the  price  of  death  for 
following  a  faith  that  was  contrary  to  that  of 
the  state. 

As  attractive  as  the  concerns  of  politically 
oriented  religious  leaders  are  to  Mennonites, 
we  must  remember  the  suffering  of  our  ances- 
tors in  the  faith  and  not  support  attempts  to 
Christianize  North  America.  Such  efforts  inevi- 
tably will  result  in  impinging  on  the  religious 
freedom  of  someone,  and  it  may  be  us. 

We  need  to  remain  committed  to 
pluralistic  tolerance.  We  not  only 
need  to  celebrate  the  freedoms  ob- 
tained, but  we  need  to  remain  committed  to  a 
society  which  is  tolerant  of  differences.  This  is  a 
bittersweet  pill.  While  we  may  personally  dis- 
agree and  sometimes  be  repulsed  by  the  beliefs 
and  behaviors  of  others,  we  must  remember  the 
importance  of  respecting  the  rights  of  others 
just  as  we  wish  our  beliefs  and  rights  to  be  re- 
spected. We  must  refrain  from  being  so  con- 
vinced of  the  righteousness  of  our  beliefs  that 
we  try  to  legislate  these  convictions  on  others. 

As  Mennonites  get  increasingly  involved  in 
the  political  arena,  we  must  not  forget  our 
theological  framework,  which  distinguishes 
between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom 
of  this  world.  Through  our  voluntary  and  adult 
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We  are  in  as  much  danger  of  losing  our 
religious  freedom  today  as  at  any  time 
in  our  history.  Religious  zealots  are  as 
great  a  threat  to  us  as  secularization. 


choice  to  follow  Christ,  we 
have  the  responsibility  to  live 
as  Christ  and  the  Scriptures 
call  us  to  live. 

The  church  needs  to  take 
stands  on  difficult  issues,  such  issues  of 
abortion,  violence,  and  pornography.  It  should 
hold  members  accountable  to  live  a  Christian 
lifestyle.  The  church  furthermore  needs  to  be 
salt  and  light  in  the  world,  and  it  has  the 
responsibility  to  speak  publicly  about  these 
matters.  But  we  must  resist  the  temptation  to 
force  others  to  live  according  to  these  convic- 
tions. 

Politically,  we  need  to  work  to  achieve  a 
society  which  allows  us  to  "live  peaceful  and 
quiet  lives  in  all  godliness  and  holiness,"  as 
Paul  suggests  in  2  Tim.  2:2.  We  should  encour- 
age politicians  to  find  compromises  which 


respect  the  many  different  kinds  of  people  who 
live  in  our  nations  rather  than  fight  for  a  small 
segment  at  the  expense  of  other  groups. 


U 


'sing  Independence  Day  as  a  monu- 
ment for  religious  freedom.  As  Joshua 
was  instructed  to  make  a  monument 
after  crossing  the  Jordan  to  remind  future 
generations  of  the  miracle  God  had  performed, 
we  can  and  need  to  use  this  time  to  remember 
our  past.  We  need  to  celebrate  the  freedom  we 
have  to  worship  together  openly,  to  live 
according  to  our  convictions,  and  to  invite 
others  to  join  us.  And  we  need  to  work  to 
preserve  this  freedom  for  generations  to  come. 

Lawrence  E.  Ressler  teaches  in  the  Behavioral 
Science  Department  at  Messiah  College,  Gran- 
tham, Pa. 


Shout  it  from  the  rooftops: 


Peace  is  the  will  of  God 


(continued        God.  Again,  while  other  Christians  may  agree 
from  page  3)     with  us  that  justice  is  essential,  most  rely  ulti- 
mately on  violent  means  to  achieve  such  justice. 

There  is  reason  for  caution  here.  When  we 
engage  in  social  protest,  we  flirt  with  a  political 
strategy  which  could  end  up  like  Peter's 
misguided  effort  to  save  Jesus'  life  with  his 
sword.  We  may  even  run  counter  to  God's 
peaceable  reign.  This  reign  was  ushered  in  by 
Jesus'  death  on  the  cross,  hardly  an  obvious 
example  of  political  peace  or  justice. 

It's  not  easy  to  keep  a  clear  head  among  the 
political  debates  and  conflicts  around  us. 
We  are  tempted  to  take  political  sides  in  the 
midst  of  the  world's  conflicts,  particularly  when 
the  issues  seem  clear  cut.  The  Gulf  War  in  1991 
tested  our  peace  convictions  as  sorely  as  any 
armed  conflict  in  this  century.  Saddam  Hussein 
and  his  forces  seemed  clearly  in  the  wrong. 
Well-known  Christian  leaders  declared  the 
effort  to  free  Kuwait  a  just  cause.  Looking  back, 
we  can  ask:  "Was  it  a  just  war,  or  just  a  war?" 
Historians  may  well  categorize  it  as  the  latter. 

As  the  Mennonite  church  hammered  out 
peace  convictions  over  the  past  several  decades, 


we  have  sometimes  debated  whether  peace  is 
best  portrayed  as  the  heart  or  fruit  of  the 
gospel.  Both  metaphors  portray  part  of  the 
truth.  Peace  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  salvation 
message:  Jesus  made  peace  through  the  blood 
of  his  cross.  Following  Jesus  produces  fruit — 
the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness — unmis- 
takable evidence  of  love  for  God  and  neighbor. 

In  the  midst  of  conflict  or  in  the  tug  for  politi- 
cal loyalty,  we  must  hold  fast  to  our  commit- 
ment to  Jesus  and  the  way  of  peace.  Would  to 
God  that  all  professing  Christians,  whether 
Baptists  or  Mennonites,  preachers  or  not,  could 
be  as  clear  about  God's  will  for  peace  as  are 
Tony  Campolo  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
Mennonite  Perspective. 

Then  perhaps,  just  perhaps,  young  men  from 
the  South  wouldn't  have  to  wait  until  college  to 
meet  someone  who  believed  in  peace,  justice, 
and  nonresistance.  I'm  sure  that  Jesus  would 
be  pleased. 

Ervin  R.  Stutzman,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  is  modera- 
tor of  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference  and 
bishop  of  the  Landisville  District.  He  and  his 
wife,  Bonita,  have  three  children. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Colombian  Mennonites  request  letters 
in  support  of  conscientious  objector 


Bogota,  Colombia  (MCC)— Colom- 
bian Mennonites  involved  in  human 
rights  and  conscientious  objection  in 
their  country  have  sent  an  urgent  ap- 
peal to  North  American  Mennonites  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  a  young  man. 

Eighteen-year-old  Luis  Gabriel  Cal- 
das  Leon,  a  Roman  Catholic  from  a 
lower  middle-income  family  in  Bogota, 
Colombia's  capital,  has  been  impris- 
oned since  June  10  because  of  his  re- 
fusal to  serve  in  an  armed  capacity  in 
Colombia's  military. 

The  Colombian  Mennonite  agency 
Justapaz  worked  closely  with  Luis 
Gabriel  to  ensure  that  he  followed  cor- 
rect legal  procedures  in  his  attempt  to 
obtain  conscientious  objector  status, 
even  though  such  status  is  not  yet 
granted  under  Colombia  law.  A  1993 
law,  however,  states  that  20  percent  of 
youth  selected  for  military  service  will 
work  on  ecological  projects  directed  by 
the  country's  education  and  environ- 
ment departments. 

The  government  did  not  allow  Luis 
Gabriel  this  option,  says  a  Justapaz 
staffperson.  Instead,  through  a  mili- 


395 


Richard  Showalter  (left)  and  Harold 
Enns,  general  director  of  Mennonite 
Brethren  Missions/ 'Services,  discuss 
Mennonite  mission  efforts  in  front  of 
the  Korean  Center  for  World  Missions. 


How  to  respond  . . .  How  to 

Justapaz  asks  that  North  Ameri- 
can Anabaptists  write  to  Colombia's 
president,  asking  him  to  recognize  the 
right  to  conscientious  objection  and  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  Luis  Gabriel 
Caldas  Leon,  whose  life  could  be  en- 
dangered in  a  Colombian  prison.  Let- 
ters should  be  addressed  to: 

Excelentisimo  Senor  Presidente 
de  la  Republica 

Ernesto  Samper  Pizano 

Palacio  de  Nariho 

Carrera  8,  #7-40 

Santafe  de  Bogota,  D.C. 

COLOMBIA 

Several  organizations  are  working 
to  bring  this  case  before  the  Inter- 
American  Human  Rights  Commission 


respond  . . .  How  to  respond 

of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  hope  to  take  it  to  the 
Inter-American  Human  Rights  Court. 
If  accepted,  it  could  become  a  prece- 
dent-setting case  for  all  of  Latin 
America. 

This  initiative  will  be  strengthened 
by  letters  to  U.S.  official  John  Shat- 
tuck,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Democracy,  Human  Rights 
and  Labor  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State.  His  address  is: 

2201  C  Street  NW,  Room  7802 

Washington,  DC  20037 

Raymond  Toney  would  like  to  re- 
ceive copies  of  the  letters.  These  may 
be  sent  to:  1612  K  Street  NW,  Suite 
1400,  Washington,  DC  20006-2801. 


tary  court  martial,  they  processed  and 
condemned  him  as  a  deserter,  even 
though  Luis  Gabriel  had  never  been 
incorporated  into  the  army. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
worker  Raymond  Toney,  who  works 
with  the  National  Interreligious  Ser- 
vice Board  for  Conscientious  Objectors, 
met  Luis  Gabriel  in  a  visit  to  Bogota 
last  fall.  Toney  describes  him  as  an 


artist  involved  in  theater  who  also 
writes  poetry. 

During  that  visit  Luis  Gabriel  told 
Toney,  partially  paraphrasing  Gandhi, 
"I  am  a  pacifist  and  I  believe  physical 
and  psychological  violence  are  not  solu- 
tions to  conflict  but  are  one  more  link 
in  the  spiral  of  violence  that  leads  hu- 
mankind toward  destruction  and 
death." 


Gathering  hailed  as  'coming-out  party 
for  missions  from  the  two-thirds  world' 


Seoul,  Korea  (EMM)— Some  4,000 
Christians  from  186  countries  assem- 
bled here  for  the  Global  Consultation 
on  World  Evangelization  (GCOWE  95) 
May  17-25,  hosted  by  the  Korean 
church.  This  was  the  largest  and  most 
widely  representative  international 
gathering  in  history  to  focus  on  com- 
pleting the  great  commission. 

GCOWE  95  was  also  unique  in  that 
it  was  the  first  such  conference  to  be 
dominated  by  delegates  from  outside 
Europe  and  North  America.  Some  66 
percent  of  the  delegates  and  74  percent 
of  the  funds  came  from  Africa,  Asia, 
Latin  America,  and  the  Middle  East. 

"More  than  anything  else,  GCOWE 
95  was  the  birthday  celebration,  the 
coming-out  party  for  missions  from  the 
two-thirds  world,"  says  Richard  Sho- 
walter, president  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Missions,  who  served  as  one  of  the  327 
U.S.  delegates. 

Participants  witnessed  many  illus- 
trations of  the  major  conference  theme: 
unity  expressed  in  global  cooperation 


and  networking.  In  a  moving  display  of 
Christian  love  and  unity  the  Israeli 
delegation — composed  of  Messianic 
Jews,  Israeli  and  Palestinian  Arabs,  and 
Christians — invited  the  global  consulta- 
tion to  meet  next  in  Jerusalem  in  2000. 

The  beauty  of  Israeli  unity  despite 
huge  differences  of  culture,  politics, 
history,  and  religion,  moved  other  di- 
verse groups  of  delegates  to  meet  and 
ask  forgiveness  for  past  sins.  Russian 
Orthodox  and  Protestants,  Armenians 
and  Turks,  Japanese  and  Koreans  wept 
and  prayed  together,  pledging  to  join 
hands  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 

"We  could  not  help  but  be  moved  by 
the  vibrancy  and  vision  of  the  Korean 
church,"  Showalter  says.  "Only  100  years 
ago  Koreans  shot  flaming  arrows  to  sink 
the  boats  of  missionaries  attempting  to 
land.  A  weary  missionary  wrote  home, 
'Don't  send  any  more  missionaries. 
These  people  will  never  believe.'  Such 
stories  give  us  renewed  hope,  vision, 
and  persistence  in  reaching  the  un- 
reached and  resistant  peoples  of  today." 
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'Development  is  more  than  full  stomachs,' 
humanitarian  agency  leaders  agree  at  symposium 


Waterloo,  Ont.  (Meetinghouse) — De- 
velopment must  be  redefined.  This  was 
the  message  heard  at  the  international 
symposium  on  nongovernmental  reli- 
gious relief  and  development  organiza- 
tions (NGOs)  held  here  June  4-6. 

Some  150  delegates  from  around  the 
globe  listened  intently  to  what  appeared 
at  times  to  be  contradictory  statements. 
Material  and  social  needs  are  increas- 
ing, yet  speakers  called  for  more  empha- 
sis on  spirituality.  "Development  is 
more  than  full  stomachs,  healthy  bodies, 
and  educated  minds,"  said  anthropolo- 
gist Paul  Hiebert.  "Religion  is  central 
to  any  lasting  transformation." 

Another  paradox  was  the  recognition 
that  there  are  times  when  NGOs  should 
not  bring  aid  even  though  great  need  is 
apparent.  Some  oppressive  states  are 
"actually  strengthened  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  resources  brought  in  by  relief 
groups,"  and  this  gives  them  even  more 
power  to  oppress  the  poor,  said  Charles 
Elliott,  former  director  of  the  British  re- 
lief agency  Christian  Aid. 

Only  if  relief  groups  "can  be  sure  that 
the  net  benefits  to  the  poor  substantial- 
ly and  unambiguously  exceed  the  net 
costs  to  them  in  the  increase  in  the 
power  of  the  state  against  them"  are 
they  justified  in  maintaining  their  pro- 
grams in  those  countries,  Elliott  said. 

Still  another  seeming  paradox  is  that 
increasing  relief  needs  combined  with 
decreasing  government  funding  for  for- 
eign aid  may  be  a  positive  trend,  accord- 


ing to  David  C.  Korten,  president  of 
People-Centered  Development,  New 
York,  N.Y.  He  detailed  instances  of  how 
foreign  aid  has  been  harmful  or  useless. 

"Bread  for  the  World  has  been  taking 
a  hard  look  at  foreign  aid  allocations  for 
several  years.  The  agency  noted  that  of 
the  total  U.S.  foreign  aid  budget  of  $15.2 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1994,  only  $8.3  bil- 
lion makes  even  a  pretense  of  being  for 
development.  The  remainder  is  a  combi- 
nation of  military  aid,  security  related 
economic  aid,  export  promotion,  and 
other  forms  of  nondevelopment  spend- 
ing. The  bias  toward  military  security  is 
evident,"  Korten  explained. 

Another  problem  with  foreign  aid  is 
its  flawed  premise  that  poorer  coun- 
tries should  be  brought  up  to  North 
American  standards  of  material  devel- 
opment. The  current  North  American 
standard  of  consumerism  cannot  be 
sustained  even  for  North  Americans, 
Korten  observed. 

A  final  seeming  anomaly:  this  con- 
ference to  evaluate,  self-critique,  and 
set  new  goals  for  relief  and  develop- 
ment was  MCC's  gift  to  the  interna- 


tional religious  relief  community  as 
part  of  MCC's  75th  anniversary  year, 
noted  Ron  Mathies,  chair  of  the  North 
American  agency.  The  symposium  was 
not  to  be  a  time  to  commend  the  work 
of  MCC — yet  many  participants  could 
not  help  but  give  high  praise  for  MCC's 
work  in  more  than  50  countries. 

Several  speakers  suggested  new  direc- 
tions for  humanitarian  agencies.  An- 
alysis, which  is  usually  done  by  people  in 
the  north  (developed  countries),  needs  to 
be  done  along  with  people  in  the  south 
(developing  countries),  they  noted. 

Symposium  participants  raised  the 
issue  of  gender  equity.  Ovid  Flores  of 
MCC  Central  America,  Honduras,  said 
that  most  information  from  the  north 
to  development  project  leaders  comes 
from  men.  The  church  and  its  agencies 
must  model  gender  equality,  he  said. 

Organizations  represented  included 
World  Vision,  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  Lutheran  World  Relief,  the 
Canadian  Foodgrains  Bank,  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Associates,  and 
the  Inter-Church  Fund  for  International 
Development. — Bertha  Landers 


British  college  launches  Anabaptist  degree  program 


London,  England  (MBM) — In  Sep- 
tember, Spurgeon's  College,  the  largest 
and  most  dynamic  Baptist  seminary  in 
London,  will  launch  the  first  degree 
program  in  Anabaptist  studies  ever  of- 
fered in  the  British  Isles.  The  two-year 


Scholars  begin  mutual  aid 
research  project.  Elkhart, 
Ind.  (MMA/AMBS) — Conrad 
Kanagy  (left),  who  teaches  at 
Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  College, 
explains  his  research  project, 
"Contemporary  Mennonite 
Attitudes  Toward  Mutual 
Aid,"  during  a  planning  con- 
ference at  Associated  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminary.  The 
June  1-3  conference  provided 
orientation  for  an  academic 
research  project  on  mutual 
aid  to  be  held  at  AMBS  Jan.  26-28,  1996.  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  is  funding  the 
project  as  part  of  its  50th  anniversary  celebration  this  year.  Research  topics 
will  range  from  historical  studies  to  ethical  analyses,  from  "Old  Testament 
Foundations  for  Mutual  Aid"  to  "Comparison  of  Swiss  and  Dutch  Mennonite 
Forms  of  Mutual  Aid."  Steve  Nolt,  pictured  right,  will  trace  the  history  of  MMA. 

The  project  is  being  administered  through  the  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies, 
the  research  agency  of  AMBS.  Directors  of  the  project  are  Willard  M.  Swartley, 
AMBS  dean  and  professor  of  New  Testament,  and  Donald  B.  Kraybill,  professor 
of  sociology  and  director  of  the  Young  Center  at  Elizabethtown  College. 


postgraduate  course  in  "Baptist  and 
Anabaptist  Studies"  will  serve  students 
who  wish  to  explore  historical  and 
practical  insights  from  the  Radical  Ref- 
ormation tradition. 

Stuart  Murray,  codirector  of  the  new 
program,  says  there  is  ongoing  debate 
about  the  historical  link  between  Euro- 
pean Mennonites  and  early  English 
Baptists.  He  notes  a  growing  interest 
in  the  British  Isles  in  Anabaptism  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  the  mission  of 
the  church. 

"This  interest  has  been  stimulated 
over  the  past  15  years  by  the  quiet,  but 
penetrating,  ministry  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  appointees  Alan  and 
Eleanor  Kreider  and  the  London  Men- 
nonite Centre,"  Murray  says.  "Menno- 
nites in  England  have  provided  re- 
sources for  people  concerned  about 
discipleship  issues,  especially  those  re- 
lated to  church  structure,  pacifism,  com- 
munity, and  mission."  Early  responses  to 
the  new  study  program  have  been 
encouraging,  Murray  says. 

Coeditor  of  Anabaptism  Today  maga- 
zine, Murray  recently  was  commis- 
sioned as  overseer  for  the  Wood  Green 
Mennonite  Church  in  London. 
— Nelson  Kraybill 
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Relief  agency  closes  office  in  Thailand 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— After  17  years 
of  continuous  service  in  Thailand — 
marked  by  ministering  with  local 
churches  to  people  left  out  of  Thai- 
land's economic  boom  and  assisting 
refugees  from  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos — Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee has  closed  its  office  in  Thai- 
land. 

Ann  Martin,  MCC  East  Asia 
secretary,  cites  several  reasons  for 
the  closure.  "After  MCC  Thailand's 
main  focus  on  refugee  repatriation 
ended  in  1990,  no  strong  vision  or 
call  for  cooperation  emerged  from 
conversations  with  Thai  partners," 
she  says. 

MCC's  main  partner  in  Thailand, 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand,  no 
longer  requests  MCC  volunteers. 
The  church  now  has  Thai  staff  who 
work  in  rural  and  urban  community 
development,  Martin  explains  and 
notes  that  MCC  applauds  this  ap- 
proach. 

In  the  past  the  MCC  office  in 
Thailand  also  provided  logistical 
support  to  MCC  workers  and  pro- 
grams in  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet- 
nam that  is  no  longer  needed.  Earli- 
er because  of  those  countries'  inter- 
national isolation  and  war-damaged  in- 
frastructures, the  Thailand  office  had 
provided  assistance  for  everything  from 
booking  flights,  to  arranging  for  med- 
ical treatment  for  workers,  to  purchas- 
ing equipment  for  development  proj- 
ects. 

But  improving  economies  and  better 
relations  between  Western  and  Indo- 
china governments  have  eliminated 
many  of  these  difficulties. 

"And,  although  Thailand  has  cer- 
tainly not  alleviated  poverty,  it  is 
comparatively  better  off  than  its  neigh- 
bors and  has  a  wealth  of  national  orga- 
nizations committed  to  development 
and  justice  issues.  This  has  made  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  justify  MCC  pres- 
ence in  Thailand,"  Martin  says. 

The  office  closure  frees  MCC  re- 
sources for  work  in  poorer  Asian  coun- 
tries, including  cooperating  with  Chris- 
tians in  China  on  rural  development 
and  social  services,  funding  community 
development  projects  in  Cambodia,  and 
exploring  options  for  peace  work  in 
Burma  (also  called  Myanmar),  which  is 
embroiled  in  civil  war. 

MCC  will  continue  to  maintain  ties 


Woman  sells  brooms  on  a  Bangkok  street. 


to  the  Church  of  Christ  of  Thailand  by 
providing  some  funding  through  1996 
and  by  continuing  to  invite  young  Thai 
Christians  to  participate  in  the 
International  Visitor  Exchange  Pro- 
gram. Selfhelp  Crafts  of  the  World,  an 
MCC  program,  will  continue  to  gener- 
ate income  for  poor  Thais  by  purchas- 
ing and  marketing  their  crafts. 

Over  the  years  MCC  workers, 
through  the  Church  of  Christ  of  Thai- 
land, served  in  a  drug  detoxification 
program  in  Bangkok,  the  capital  city, 
and  in  community  development  and  ed- 
ucation programs  in  rural  areas. 

During  the  1970s  and  1980s  MCC 
volunteers  also  provided  cultural  orien- 
tation and  English  language  classes  to 
refugees  from  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam  in  Thailand  who  were  to  be  re- 
settled in  North  America. 

One  MCC  worker,  Max  Ediger,  will 
remain  in  Thailand  but  will  focus  on 
Burma.  Ediger  has  lived  in  Thailand 
since  1978. 

MCC  workers  first  went  to  Thailand 
in  1960  to  do  medical  and  agricultural 
work.  From  1963  to  1977  MCC  placed 
no  workers  in  Thailand.  Since  1978,  32 
MCC  workers  have  served  in  Thailand. 


ethany  Christian  Ni><h  School, 

Goshen,  [nd.,  plans  to  open  a  middle  school 
(grades  7-8)  in  the  fall  of  1 996.  Bethan  , 

hoard  of  directors  unanimously  approved 
this  decision  at  a  special  May  4  mooting. 

Discussions  about  starting  a  middle 
school  began  as  early  as  I'.M),  but  earlier 
this  year  discussions  were  reopened  upon  the 
urging  of  faculty.  Parents  have  expressed 
their  desire  for  a  small  school  with  close 
personal  relationships,  and  their  hopes  lor  a 
nurturing  environment  where  values  are 
taught  and  caught.  Parents  also  noted  the 
community  trust  in  the  quality  of  education 
offered  by  Bethany. 

Though  there  will  need  to  be  some  shared 
space  with  the  high  school,  current  plans  call 
for  as  much  physical  separation  as  possible. 
Curriculum  plans  have  been  defined  in 
general  terms  and  will  continue  to  be  refined 
throughout  the  year. — Gospel  Evangel 

A  new  campus  plan  that  will  guide  cam- 
pus development  into  the  next  century  re- 
ceived support  from  the  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege board  of  overseers  at  its  meeting  June 
1-3.  The  plan  envisions  several  new  build- 
ings and  a  reorientation  of  the  campus  to- 
ward College  Avenue  over  a  20-  to-30-year 
period.  Major  features  of  the  plan  are: 

•  a  new  music  facility  with  a  concert  hall; 

•  relocation  of  the  physical  plant  and 
construction  of  a  new  visual  arts  building; 

•  renovation  of  the  Union  as  a  campus 
hub  that  would  include  the  bookstore, 
cafeteria,  post  office,  snack  shop,  computer 
center,  information  and  visitors  center; 

•  renovation  of  Westlawn  for  student 
housing,  and  allocation  of  the  area  along 
15th  Street  for  married  student  housing. 

There  are  no  immediate  plans  to  begin 
construction  until  funding  for  the  Roman 
Gingerich  Recreation-Fitness  Center  is 
completed. 

Sermons  too  long?  Buy  a  pair  of  scissors! 

In  March  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
worker  Ron  Collins  preached  at  the  Puerto 
Rico  Mennonite  Conference  annual  meeting. 
In  a  message  about  discipling,  Collins  noted 
the  importance  of  providing  feedback  to  the 
pastor.  For  his  last  sermon  Sunday  after- 
noon— a  hot  Sunday  afternoon — he  pasted 
his  notes  together  into  a  long  strip  and  let 
them  hang  over  the  pulpit.  He  placed  a  pair 
of  scissors  on  the  pulpit  and  told  listeners 
that  anyone  could  come  forward  and  cut  off 
the  last  part  of  the  sermon  if  it  got  too  long. 

Near  the  end  of  the  message  one  boy 
went  forward  and  cut  off  the  remaining 
pages  and  carried  them  away. 

When  Collins  reached  the  end  of  what 
was  left  he  said,  "Well,  someone  has  cut  off 
my  dreams  so  I  will  depend  on  you  to  share 
your  dreams  with  me."  Four  or  five  people 
came  forward  and  shared  their  dreams  for 
the  Mennonite  Church  of  Puerto  Rico.  After 
the  meeting  at  least  one  person  asked  to 
borrow  Collins'  scissors. — Global  Perspectives 
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Grant  aids  efforts  to  prevent  future  Ebola  virus  outbreaks 


Kinshasa,  Zaire  (MCC)— Mennonite 
Central  Committee  has  contributed 
$6,000  (U.S.)  to  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church  of  Zaire  efforts  to  prevent  fu- 
ture epidemics  of  the  Ebola  virus  that 
killed  some  200  people  in  Zaire  over  the 
past  months. 

Half  the  MCC  money  will  go  to  pur- 
chase medicine  in  Zaire,  to  supplement 
medical  supplies — valued  at  $75,000 — 
sent  by  the  medical  community  and 
other  people  in  Kansas  in  early  June. 
The  Mennonite  Brethren  Mission/Ser- 
vices agency  facilitated  this  shipment. 

These  supplies  are  now  being  distrib- 
uted by  the  Mennonite  Brethren 


Church  of  Zaire  to  various  secular 
institutions  and  to  church-operated 
health  centers  in  the  Kikwit  area  and 
to  the  Mennonite  Brethren  hospital  in 
Kajiji.  Kikwit,  a  city  of  600,000,  was  the 
center  of  the  latest  Ebola  outbreak.  The 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church  of  Zaire 
headquarters  is  located  in  Kikwit. 

Another  portion  of  the  MCC  money 
will  go  to  transport  medical  kits  and  in- 
formational pamphlets  to  Mennonite 
Brethren  medical  facilities  closer  to  the 
Angola  border.  When  the  dry  season 
begins,  young  men  from  Kikwit  often 
travel  toward  Angola  to  dig  for  dia- 
monds. The  medical  kits,  which  contain 


Children  learn  about  the  world 
through  travels  of  'Mennonite'  bear 


Hesston,  Kan. — A  teddy  bear  trav- 
eled the  world  with  a  number  of  Men- 
nonite "hosts"  this  spring  as  part  of  a 
creative  learning  project  for  children. 

In  early  February,  a  kindergarten 
teacher  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  took  her  class 
on  a  field  trip  to  the  Wichita  airport. 
They  brought  with  them  nine  kinder- 
garten-size backpacks,  each  containing 
a  teddy  bear  and  a  blank  notebook. 

The  class  chose  at  random  nine 
travelers  and  gave  them 
the  backpacks,  explain- 
ing that  the  bear  was  to 
travel  along  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  trip  or 
destination  was  to  be 
written  up  in  the  journal. 
At  the  end  of  the  trip  the 
backpack  was  to  be  given 
to  another  traveler;  the 
students  hoped  to  have 
the  bears  return  to  Wi- 
chita by  the  end  of  April. 

One  bear,  a  blue  one 
the  children  had  named  Blueberry, 
was  given  to  Larry  Nikkei,  now  inter- 
im executive  director  of  Mennonite 
Health  Services,  who  was  on  his  way 
to  a  meeting  in  Denver,  Colo. 

At  the  meeting,  Nikkei  gave  Blue- 
berry to  J.  B.  Miller  of  Mennonite 
Foundation.  Miller  travels  exten- 
sively, and  Blueberry  accompanied 
him  to  several  places  including  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  Sarasota,  Fla.  While 
Blueberry  traveled  with  Miller  he 
sent  postcards  back  to  the  children 
telling  about  his  adventures. 

After  crisscrossing  North  America 


numerous  times,  Blueberry  went  to 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  where  he  met  Paul 
Brunk  of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 
Brunk  and  his  wife  Joyce,  assistant 
professor  of  English  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite University,  were  leaving  on  a 
trip  to  the  Middle  East;  Blueberry 
went  along  ("He  didn't  like  the  air- 
plane food,"  Brunk  notes).  In  their 
travels  to  places  like  Thailand,  Tai- 
wan, and  Japan,  Brunk  not  only  wrote 
in  the  journal  but  bought 
souvenirs  which  went  into 
Blueberry's  backpack. 

When  Blueberry  returned 
to  the  United  States,  he 
made  his  way  back  to  Kan- 
sas via  Mennonite  Founda- 
tion hosts  Glen  Kaufman 
and  Steve  Pancratz.  But 
one  week  still  remained  be- 
fore the  end  of  April. 

Kathleen  Kremer,  for- 
merly from  Hesston  who 
now  lives  in  Wichita,  was 
taking  a  business  trip  to  Oklahoma 
City.  In  light  of  what  had  just  hap- 
pened in  that  city,  it  was  decided  that 
Blueberry  should  go  along. 

Blueberry  had  his  picture  taken 
with  one  of  the  firefighter  rescue  work- 
ers and  with  a  media  anchor  person.  A 
state  trooper  took  him  to  the  top  of  the 
media  tower  by  the  bombed  building  to 
have  his  picture  taken  there. 

Kremer  and  Pankratz  returned 
Blueberry  to  his  Wichita  classroom. 
By  reading  the  journal  and  studying 
maps,  the  children  began  to  trace 
Blueberry's  journey. — Hazel  Kremer 


gowns  and  gloves,  can  be  used  if  medi- 
cal personnel  suspect  someone  is  infect- 
ed with  the  Ebola  virus. 

The  remaining  MCC  funds  will  go  to 
print  pamphlets  telling  how  to  take 
precautions  against  the  Ebola  virus, 
which  kills  some  80  percent  of  those  in- 
fected. Ebola  is  spread  through  body 
fluids.  It  has  no  known  cure  but  can  be 
contained  if  people  caring  for  the  sick 
take  adequate  protective  measures. 
Unfortunately,  many  Zairian  hospitals 
suffer  from  lack  of  basic  equipment  and 
supplies,  such  as  gloves. 

Other  pamphlets,  in  both  French 
and  a  local  language,  will  explain  how 
to  prevent  and  treat  paratyphoid.  Al- 
though it  received  less  international  at- 
tention than  Ebola,  a  recent  epidemic 
of  paratyphoid  has  killed  as  many  and 
perhaps  more  people  than  Ebola.  Para- 
typhoid, however,  can  be  treated  with 
antibiotics. 

Aussies,  Kiwis  form 
Anabaptist  network 

Davenport,  Tasmania  (EMM)— The 
Anabaptist  Network  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  came  into  being  at  a  con- 
ference in  Tasmania  May  19-21.  Titled 
"A  Call  to  Gather,"  the  conference  ex- 
plored the  significance  of  the  Anabap- 
tist vision  for  church  life  in  these  two 
countries. 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  publica- 
tion of  Harold  S.  Bender's  "Anabaptist 
Vision"  provided  a  starting  point  for 
participants  from  a  number  of  denomi- 
nations including  Baptist,  Seventh  Day 
Adventist,  Mennonite,  Brethren,  Unit- 
ing, and  various  house  churches.  Those 
present  spoke  of  the  ways  their  faith 
has  been  nurtured  by  the  Anabaptist 
tradition  with  its  emphasis  on  disciple- 
ship,  community,  and  peacemaking. 

The  formalizing  of  the  "network"  is 
not  the  forming  of  a  new  denomination. 
Participants  noted  the  difficulty  in  even 
using  the  name  "Anabaptist"  in  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  setting. 
Tim  Dyer,  who  hosted  the  conference, 
says  for  those  present  the  "Anabaptist 
movement"  put  a  name  and  gave  an  his- 
torical context  for  the  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices this  group  embraces. 

Mark  and  Mary  Hurst,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Missions  workers  in  Davenport, 
Tasmania,  are  the  current  resource 
people  for  the  network. 
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Network 
of  prayer 


The  Mennonite 
Church  and  the 
General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church 
have  been  called  to  a 
year  of  prayer  by  their 
respective  general 
boards  in  preparation 
for  important  decisions 
to  be  made  at  a  conjoint 
assembly  in  Wichita, 
Kan.,  July  25-30.  These 

specific  requests  are  tied  to  the  Sundays  of  this  month  but 
can  be  used  for  participation  at  any  time  in  the  church's 
"network  of  prayer." 

July  prayer  suggestions: 
2 — Pray  for  the  273  delegates  to  the  1995  General  As- 
sembly as  they  seek  wisdom  and  discern  direction  on 
MC-GC  integration,  adoption  of  a  new  confession  of 
faith,  and  confirm  a  new  statement  of  vision. 
9 — Ask  God  to  bless  the  more  than  600  children  and 
their  leaders  who  will  be  meeting  during  Wichita  '95 
for  a  variety  of  activities. 

-Pray  for  the  4,500  youth  and  sponsors  attending  the 
youth  convention,  as  well  as  their  speakers  address- 
ing the  theme,  "With  Jesus  on  the  Road." 
-Pray  for  moderators  Donella  Clemens  and  Owen 
Burkholder  as  they  lead  the  1995  General  Assembly 
this  week.  Ask  for  God's  blessing  on  those  who  lead 
worship  and  preach  throughout  the  week. 
30 — Pray  for  the  safe  return  of  children,  youth,  and 
adults  from  Wichita,  and  for  the  conferences  and 
congregations  as  they  respond  to  the  actions  taken 
during  the  week. 
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•  Search  underway.  What  is 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  doing 
well?  What  could  Goshen  Col- 
lege do  better  in  the  future? 
What  leadership  strengths  are 
important  in  a  new  president? 
What  view  about  the  relation- 
ship of  church  and  college 
would  you  expect  the  new 
president  to  have?  These  are 
questions  Goshen's  presiden- 
tial search  committee  is  asking 
constituents  through  listening 
sessions,  personal  contacts, 
and  mailings.  The  committee 
hopes  to  identify  a  new  presi- 
dent by  fall.  Responses  and 
names  of  possible  candidates 
may  be  sent  to  426  N.  William 
St.,  South  Bend,  IN  46601; 
e-mail  schlabach.l@nd.edu. 

•  TV  spot  takes  third.  A  Men- 
nonite Church  television  spot 
won  an  award  from  the  U.S. 
International  Film  and  Video 
Festival  recently.  "Basketball 
Dad,"  produced  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  Media  Min- 
istries, won  a  third  place  cer- 
tificate for  creative  excellence. 
The  spot  shows  a  less-than- 
athletic  dad  shooting  hoops 
with  his  children  in  their 
driveway,  and  urges  parents 
to  spend  time  with  their  chil- 
dren. Jerry  Holsopple  was  ex- 
ecutive producer.  The  U.S.  In- 
ternational Film  and  Video 
Festival  is  the  world's  largest 
competition  honoring  spon- 
sored, business,  television, 
and  industrial  productions, 
and  had  1,500  entries  from  27 
countries  this  year. 

•  House  brings  in  $75,000. 

Sarasota  (Fla.)  Christian 
School  added  some  $75,000 
(U.S.)  to  its  endowment  fund 
after  the  sale  of  a  house  built 
by  volunteers  with  donated 
materials.  Interest  earned 
from  this  portion  of  the  en- 
dowment fund  will  be  used  to 
assist  students  with  financial 
needs.  The  project,  headed  by 
Edna  Gingerich  of  Aaron  Gin- 
gerich  Construction,  was  sup- 
ported by  more  than  100  area 
businesses  and  individuals. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Ryan  Ahlgrim  was  installed  as 
pastor  at  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
May  21. 

Barrel  Hostetter  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  Mount  Vernon 
Mennonite  Church,  Grottoes, 
Va.,  June  18. 

Gladys  Mungai  was  licensed  as 
a  minister  of  Morning  Star 
Church,  Muncie,  Ind.,  May  21. 

Simon  Mungai  was  ordained  as 
a  minister  of  Morning  Star 
Church,  Muncie,  Ind.,  May  21. 


•  Coming  events: 

Commemoration  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  atomic  bomb- 
ings of  Hiroshima  and  Nag- 
asaki, Lombard  (111.)  Menno- 
nite Church,  Aug.  6.  Richard 
Blackburn  will  give  his  slide- 
illustrated  sermon,  "  'Be  Not 
Afraid':  Christ's  Transforma- 
tion in  Art."  Information 
available  from  708  627-5310. 

1995  Church  Leaders  Confer- 
ence on  the  topic,  "Leadership 
for  the  21st  Century,"  Bluff- 
ton  (Ohio)  College,  Oct.  10-11. 
Resource  persons  will  be 
Wilma  Ann  Bailey,  Gerald 
Gerbrandt,  Howard  A.  Sny- 
der, Dorothy  Nickel  Friesen. 
Contact  Randy  Keeler  (419 
358-3219)  for  registration  in- 
formation. 

•  Job  openings: 

Live-in  resident  assistants,  Heri- 
tage Haven,  Virginia  Menno- 
nite Retirement  Community, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Persons  re- 
spond to  requests  for  assis- 
tance on  weeknights  5  p.m.  to 
8  a.m.  and  weekends  5  p.m. 
Friday  through  8  a.m.  Mon- 
day; the  position  is  shared 
with  two  other  people,  alter- 
nating on-call  times.  Require- 
ments include:  high  school 
diploma  or  equivalent,  ability 
to  respond  to  emergencies,  abil- 
ity to  handle  responsibility,  an 
interest  in  older  adults.  Send 
resume  to  Sheri  Campbell, 
VMRC  Center,  1501  Virginia 
Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801;  phone  703  564-3400. 

Personnel  counselor,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  This  70  percent-time  po- 
sition involves  working  with 
the  application  process  for 
Service  Ministries  programs. 
Applicants  should  have  ser- 
vice experience  and  training 
or  experience  in  personnel 
work.  Contact  Rachel  Stoltz- 
fus  at  219  294-7523. 

Resident  assistant  (boys'  dorm), 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
High  School.  Job  includes 
apartment  and  benefits;  it  be- 
gins August  1995.  Contact 
Miles  Yoder,  LMHS,  2176 
Lincoln  Hwy.  East,  Lancaster, 
PA  17602;  phone  717  299-0436. 

Women's  Softball  coach,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  Part-time  posi- 
tion: the  load  is  concentrated 
between  February  and  May, 
with  about  15  percent  con- 
tract load  assigned.  Master's 
degree  preferred  along  with 
coaching  experience  suitable 
to  the  collegiate  level.  Send 
letter  of  application,  resume, 
and  professional  references  to: 
John  Nyce,  Interim  Academic 
Dean,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  219  535-7503. 


•  Change  of  address: 

Charles  B.  and  Ruth  Shenk  from 
2201  Riverside  Dr.  to  3505 
Lindstrom  Dr.,  Columbus,  OH 
43228. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


First,  Middlebury,  Ind.:  Al- 
fred and  Katie  Kauffman,  Don 
and  Rose  Wideman,  and  Mike 
and  Paula  Wickersham. 

Forest  Hills,  Leola,  Pa.: 
Colleen  Hess,  Nicholas  Hurst, 
Duane  Myers,  Thomas  Rice, 
Deborah  Rohrer,  and  Neil 
Stauffer. 

Forks,  Middlebury,  Ind.: 
Kevin  W.  Miller. 

Franconia,  Pa.:  Laura  Bergey, 
Justin  Derstine,  Al  Driver, 
Iris  Driver,  Annette  Driver, 
Kevin  Driver,  Philip  Freed, 
Bradley  Godshall,  Erica  Lan- 
dis,  DeAndra  Martin,  Josh 
Miller,  Daryn  Myers,  Steve 
Paine,  Susan  Paine,  Eric 
Steffy,  and  Becky  Steffy. 


Howard-Miami,  Kokomo, 

Ind.:  Rob  Bahler,  Dusti  Bow- 
man, Jenny  Bowman,  Garrett 
Gingerich,  Heather  Lesley, 
Cari  Mast,  Tara  Mast,  Amy 
Miller,  Jason  Miller,  Paul 
Miller,  Rachael  Miller,  Brian 
Otto,  and  Jenny  Otto. 

Oak  Grove,  Smithville,  Ohio: 
Philip  Arner,  Andy  Bixler, 
Steve  Bixler,  Angie  Jaquet, 
Mark  Klett,  Emily  Kurtz, 
Tonya  Mast,  Amanda  Ram- 
seyer,  Matt  Smucker,  and 
Mark  Stutzman. 

Orrville,  Ohio:  Ande  Estrada, 
Jason  Schrock,  Mary  Lou  Sou- 
vannavong,  Rachel  Suzanne 
Troyer. 

Towamencin,  Kulpsville,  Pa.: 

Robert  Barr,  Joy  Fogel.  Diane 
Knechel,  Joshua  Cheng. 

Walnut  Hill,  Goshen,  Ind.: 
Vickey  Brooks,  Gretchen 
Miller.  John  Yoder,  Merle 
Yoder,  and  Rosie  Yoder. 

Warwick  River,  Newport 
News,  Va.:  Christine  Hurr, 
John  and  Missy  Tarter,  and 
Steve  and  Lisa  Ziegler. 
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BIRTHS 


Brohman,  Giselle  Zenger  and 
Brent,  West  Montrose,  Ont., 
Allison  Sarah  (first  child), 
April  12. 

Conrad,  Crystal  Bryant  and 
Sam,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
Sinovia  Danielle  (first  child), 
June  8. 

Derstine,  Lori  L.  Hostelley  and 
Jeffrey  A.,  Sellersville,  Pa., 
Amanda  Laura  (first  child), 
May  30. 

Frey,  Tonya  Bachman  and 
Drew,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Tierney 
Jayne  (third  child),  June  6. 

Lehman,  Debi  Schwartz  and 
David,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  Ash- 
ton  Elizabeth  (third  child), 
June  2. 

Nelke,  Cindy  Watkins  and 
Chris,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Tyler 
Conrad  (first  child),  May  31. 

Rupp,  Lisa  Whitmire  and  Rick, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Dillon  Mich- 
ael (third  child),  April  26. 

Stevanus,  Chris  Kaune  and 
Bryan,  Moorefield,  Ont., 
Samuel  Owen  (second  child), 
April  5. 

Williams,  Carmen  Hershberger 
and  Steven,  Smithville,  Ohio, 
Bethany  Renee  (fourth  child), 
May  31. 

Yoder,  Sheila  and  Arlan,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio,  Katherine  Renee 
(second  child),  April  29. 


MARRIAGES 


Beaver-Hostetter:  Lovella 
Beaver,  Afton,  Va.  (Spring- 
dale),  and  Dean  Hostetter, 
Lyndhurst,  Va.  (Springdale), 
May  6,  by  John  Chaffee  and 
Doug  Nyce. 

Burkholder-Hostetter: 
Shawn  Burkholder,  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.  (Cornerstone),  and 
Victoria  Hostetter,  Fairfield, 
Va.  (Cornerstone),  April  15, 
by  Richard  Showalter. 

Derstine-Hershberger:  Krista 
Derstine,  Telford,  Pa.  (Fran- 
conia),  and  Eric  Hershberger, 
Harleysville,  Pa.  (Franconia), 
May  27,  by  John  M.  Ehst. 

Egli-Sauder:  Orville  Egli, 
Westbrookville,  N.Y.  (Hope- 
dale),  and  Marian  Sauder, 
April  29,  by  Amos  Sauder  and 
Lester  Sutter. 

Kraemer-Liphard:  Don  Krae- 
mer,  Kitchener,  Ont.  (Wan- 
ner), and  Lori  Liphard,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.  (Wanner),  June  3, 
by  Eric  Hiebert  Rempel. 

Litwiller-Rempel:  Kristen 
Litwiller,  Wellman,  Iowa 
(West  Union),  and  Randy 
Rempel,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  (East 
Union),  June  10,  by  Merv 
Birky  and  Michael  Loss. 


Moyer-Turock:  Jeffrey  Moyer, 
Telford,  Pa.  (Salford),  and 
Stacey  Turock,  Telford,  Pa. 
(St.  Agnes),  June  3,  by  James 
C.  Longacre. 

Reber-Zimmerly:  Heather 
Reber,  Marshallville,  Ohio 
(Christian  &  Missionary  Al- 
liance), and  Scott  Zimmerly, 
Sterling,  Ohio  (Crown  Hill), 
June  3,  by  J.  Ramsay  Wallace. 


DEATHS 


Bender,  Katie  Yantzi,  79. 

Born:  Dec.  31,  1915,  East 
Zorra  Twp.,  Ont.  Died:  May 
24,  1995,  Ailsa  Craig,  Ont. 
Survivors — children:  James, 
Robert,  Patricia;  brother  and 
sister:  Lloyd  Yantzi,  Nelda 
Yantzi-Kropf;  5  grandchil- 
dren, one  great-grandchild. 
Predeceased  by:  Lome  Fred- 
erick Bender  (husband).  Fu- 
neral: May  27,  Ailsa  Craig 
Christian  Fellowship  Church, 
by  Eric  Hudson.  Burial:  Nairn 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Brenneman,  Nettie  V.  Miller, 
90,  Millersburg,  Ohio.  Born: 
May  19,  1904,  Inman,  Kan.,  to 
Percaville  and  Ida  Burkholder 
Miller.  Died:  May  10,  1995,  of 
pneumonia.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Gladys  Gerber,  Robert 
E.  Miller,  Dorothy  Mast,  Mary 
Umstead;  4  stepchildren; 
brother:  Elgin  Miller;  13 
grandchildren,  20  great-grand- 
children, 10  step-grandchil- 
dren, 24  step-great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Her- 
schel  Brenneman  (second  hus- 
band), Howard  E.  Miller  (first 
husband),  and  one  stepson. 
Congregational  membership: 
Millersburg  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  and  burial: 
May  12,  Martins  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Carl  Wiebe 
and  Bob  Schloneger. 

Charles,  Christian  Bender, 
89,  Washington  Boro,  Pa. 
Born:  July  16,  1905,  Manor 
Township,  Pa.,  to  Christian 
Brubaker  and  Annie  Bender 
Charles.  Died:  May  5,  1995, 
Washington  Boro,  Pa.  Survi- 
vors— children:  Paul  K.,  Ar- 
lene  K.;  9  grandchildren,  17 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Edna  Kauffman 
Charles  (wife).  Funeral  and 
burial:  May  9,  Habecker  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Abram  H. 
Charles  and  Randall  J.  Mar- 
tin. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry Nov.  27,  1945,  and 
served  Manor  District  church- 
es for  many  years. 
Gingerich,  Aaron  W.,  Sr.,  82, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  Born:  April  13, 
1913,  Poole,  Ont.,  to  John  C. 


and  Magdalena  Gingerich. 
Died:  May  31,  1995,  Sarasota, 
Fla.  Survivors — wife:  Mattie 
Bontrager  Gingerich;  chil- 
dren: Ilene  Bannon,  Lana 
Lengacher,  Iona  Slaubaugh, 
Ervin,  Aaron  E.,  Jr.,  Vernon, 
John,  Ernest;  sisters  and 
brothers:  Fannie  Marie 
Hochstetler,  Magdalena  Gra- 
ber,  Anna  Mae,  John,  Jr., 
Abraham  L.,  Jacob  W.;  23 
grandchildren;  23  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Leona  (daughter),  Reuben 
(son).  Funeral:  June  4,  Bahia 
Vista  Mennonite  Church,  by 
A.  Don  Augsburger.  Burial: 
Palms  Memorial  Park. 
Kauffman,  Katie  Ann  Troyer, 
100,  Middlebury,  Ind.  Born: 
Nov.  19,  1894,  Fayette  Co., 
111.,  to  Levi  S.  and  Savilla 
Miller  Troyer.  Died:  May  2, 
1995,  Goshen,  Ind.  Survi- 
vors— children:  Nona  Miller, 
Ruby,  Magdalena  LeCount, 
Ben,  Samuel,  Fred;  sisters: 
Barbara  Miller,  Suzanne 
Yoder;  14  grandchildren,  24 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Aden  Kauffman 
(husband).  Funeral:  May  5, 
First  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Harold  Yoder  and  Joe  Sla- 
bach.  Burial:  Miller  Ceme- 
tery. 

McReaken,  Donnie,  75,  Michi- 
gan. Born:  Sept.  9,  1919.  Died: 
May  4,  1995,  Glendale,  Ariz. 
Funeral:  June  17,  Trinity 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Stan 
Shantz  and  Ray  Keim.  Burial: 
Michigan. 

Neuschwander,  Ira,  72,  Al- 
bany, Ore.  Born:  Jan.  1,  1923, 
Albany,  Ore.,  to  Edwin  and 
Mary  Zuercher  Neuschwan- 
der. Died:  May  27,  1995,  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— brother  and  sisters: 
Paul,  Lorene,  Velma  Kropf. 
Funeral  and  burial:  May  31, 
Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Al  Burkey  and  Clarence 
Gerig. 

Plummer,    Laura  Marie 

Beechv,  82,  Cambridge,  Ont. 
Born:  Aug.  7,  1912,  Millers- 
burg, Ohio,  to  John  and  Ida 
Mae  Hartzler  Beechy.  Died: 
May  17,  1995,  Cambridge, 
Ont.  Survivors — husband: 
( )|  i  vcr  I  'I  u  m  mor ;  chil  dren : 
Arthur,  Carol  Harding.  Fu- 
neral: May  19,  Fairview  Men- 
nonite Home,  by  Eric  Rempel 
and  Paul  Storm.  Burial: 
Woodland  Cemetery. 
Rich,  Clarence  A.,  76,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio.  Born:  Oct.  23, 
1918,  Stuttgart,  Ariz.,  to  John 
and  Ellen  Nofziger  Rich.  Died: 
June  3,  1995,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
Survivors — wife:  Wanda  Lug- 
bill  Rich;  children:  Philip. 


Mary  Liechty,  Karen  Ruth; 
brother  and  sister:  Lester, 
Olive;  8  grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Douglas  (son).  Fu- 
neral: June  7,  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ellis  B.  Croyle  and 
Dee  Swartz.  Burial:  Pet- 
tisville  Cemetery. 
Rychener,  Velma  Mariane, 

84,  Sarasota,  Fla.  Born:  July 
23,  1910,  Archbold,  Ohio. 
Died:  June  2,  1995,  Sarasota, 
Fla.  Survivors — sisters  and 
brothers:  Loueen  Wyse,  Ada 
Ferguson,  Lloyd,  Earl.  Con- 
gregational membership:  Bay 
Shore  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: June  6,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
by  Neville  Gritt.  Burial: 
Palms  Memorial  Park. 

Smucker,  Marjorie  F.  Kurtz, 

85,  Smithville,  Ohio.  Born: 
Sept.  24,  1909,  Smithville, 
Ohio,  to  John  B.  and  Gertrude 
Felix  Kurtz.  Died:  June  2, 
1995,  Smithville,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— sons:  Arthur,  Thom- 
as; sister:  Doris  Hahn;  10 
grandchildren,  2  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Earl  J.  Smucker  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
June  6,  Oak  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  James  Schrag. 

Tschetter,  Bertha  E.  Nikkei, 
88,  Denver,  Colo.  Born:  Sept. 
20,1906,  Joes,  Colo.,  to  Bern- 
hard  and  Katharina  Friesen 
Nikkei.  Died:  May  14,  1995, 
Denver,  Colo.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Paul  G. 
Tschetter;  children:  Lois 
Hjelmstad,  Janice  Schoon- 
maker,  Paul  N.;  17  grandchil- 
dren, 25  great-grandchildren, 
2  great-great-grandchildren. 
Funeral:  May  18,  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Ann  Sho- 
walter. Burial:  Hampden 
Memorial  Gardens. 

Wyse,  Maynard  C,  81,  Lake- 
land, Fla.  Born:  April  23, 
1914,  Wayland,  Iowa,  to  Amos 
and  Luvina  Gerig  Wyse.  Died: 
May  24,  1995,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
Survivors — wife:  Bernice 
Wyse;  children:  Leland,  Doug- 
las, Linda  Smucker;  sister: 
Olive  G.;  4  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Berdene  Barnes 
(daughter).  Funeral:  May  28, 
Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  by  Ellis  B. 
Croyle  and  Walter  Stuckey. 
Burial:  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Carol  M.,  69,  Indiana. 
Born:  May  17,  1926.  Died: 
May  26,  1995,  Glendale,  Ariz. 
Survivors — daughter:  Kay- 
lene  Yoder  Majors;  sister  and 
brothers:  Joyce  Dickmeyer, 
Herb,  Louis;  one  grandchild. 
Funeral:  May  28,  Trinity 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Peter 
Wiebe  and  Ray  Keim.  Burial: 
Resthaven  Cemetery. 
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ITEMS  &  COMMENTS 


Charities  can't  replace  welfare, 
ministry  leaders  tell  Gingrich 

U.S.  House  Speaker  Newt  Gingrich's 
plan  to  use  churches  and  other  chari- 
ties to  compensate  for  budget  cuts  to 
social  services  will  put  too  large  a 
strain  on  their  resources,  ministry 
representatives  say. 

To  make  up  for  the  $60  billion  (U.S.) 
in  cuts  proposed  in  the  House- approved 
Personal  Responsibility  Act  alone,  each 
of  the  United  States'  350,000  churches 
would  have  to  raise  an  additional 
$190,000  over  the  next  five  years, 
Bread  for  the  World  says.  But  the  typi- 
cal congregation  has  fewer  than  100 
members  and  the  $60  billion  figure  rep- 
resents nearly  the  total  giving  for  all 
religious  groups  and  causes  in  a  single 
year,  according  to  various  sources. 
— National  &  International  Religion 
Report 

No  bike  helmets  required 
for  conservative  Mennonites 

A  bill  to  create  a  religious  exemption 
from  an  Oregon  bike  helmet  require- 
ment has  passed  both  houses  of  the 
state  legislature  and  is  expected  to  be- 
come law. 

The  law  now  requires  bicycle  riders 
under  age  16  to  wear  a  helmet  when 
riding  in  places  accessible  to  the  public. 

The  bill,  introduced  by 
Sen.  Mae  Yih,  exempts 
anyone  whose  religious 
practices  prohibit  the 
wearing  of  a  helmet. 

Yih  sponsored  the  bill 
at  the  request  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Western 
Conservative  Mennonite 
Fellowship.  "The  church's 
ritual  requires  a  girl  to 
wear  a  special  head  cover- 
ing when  she  accepts  a 
church's  teachings,"  she 
said  in  the  Albany  Demo- 
crat-Herald. 
The  Western  Conservative  Menno- 
nite Fellowship  has  a  membership  of 
about  400  in  eight  congregations  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  two  in  Alber- 
ta.— Mennonite  Weekly  Review 

Action  requested  on  behalf 
of  pacifists  in  Honduras 

On  April  6,  the  Honduran  Congress 
approved  a  constitutional  reform  mea- 
sure to  establish  a  "voluntary  and  edu- 
cative" military  service  in  Honduras.  In 
the  past  the  Honduran  armed  forces  re- 


Quotable: 

"If  we  love  one  another  as  Jesus  loves  us,  we  must  be  ready  to  put 
aside  our  grudges,  hurts,  and  righteous  anger.  I  tend  to  love  with  my 
fingers  crossed.  I'm  ready  to  love  almost  everyone,  but  surely  I  can't  be 
expected  to  love  the  person  who  has  harmed  me.  Or  who  does  not  wish 
me  well.  Or  who  seems  hopelessly  wrong-headed.  Surely  I  am  allowed 
one  holdout,  one  person  whom  I  may  judge  unworthy  of  love.  But  the 
commandment  has  no  loopholes;  it  demands  that  we  let  go  of  our  pet 
hates,  the  ones  we  clutch  like  teddy  bears." 

— Margaret  Guenther  in  Christian  Century  (May  3,  1995) 


lied  on  forcible  conscription;  young  men 
were  herded  from  public  buses,  movie 
theaters,  parks,  and  street  corners  by 
armed  soldiers  and  forced  to  serve  two 
years  in  the  military. 

Hondurans  now  are  expressing  con- 
cerns that  the  military  will  attempt  to 
undermine  the  recent  reform  by  calling 
for  a  military  draft  should  insufficient 
numbers  of  youth  volunteer — which  is 
likely  to  be  the  case  given  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Honduran  military. 

The  National  Interreligious  Service 
Board  of  Conscientious  Objectors  is 
urging  U.S.  citizens  to  contact  the  De- 
partment of  State,  emphasizing  that 
the  U.S.  should  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  ensure  that  military  service  in 
Honduras  is  truly  voluntary.  Since  in- 
formation on  the  U.S.  draft  system  has 
been  provided  to  Honduras,  informa- 
tion on  conscientious  objection  and  al- 
ternative service  also  should  be  includ- 
ed. 

Letters  may  be  addressed  to  John 
Hamilton,  Director,  Office  of  Central 
American  Affairs,  Room  4915,  U.S. 
Dept.  of  State,  2201  C  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20005.— NISBCO 

No  more  proxy  baptisms 
of  Holocaust  victims 

The  Mormon  church  has  agreed  to 
purge  from  its  records  the  names  of 
380,000  Holocaust  victims  baptized  by 
proxy.  Posthumous  baptism  can 
achieve  salvation  for  those  who  died 
without  accepting  the  Mormon  gospel, 
according  to  Mormon  teaching.  Proxy 
baptisms  are  supposed  to  be  limited  to 
family  members. 

The  baptisms — performed  by  Mor- 
mons acting  without  church  autho- 
rization— angered  Holocaust  survivors. 
Mormon  officials  agreed  to  reiterate 
the  church's  official  policy  to  its  9  mil- 
lion members.  Some  200  million  names 
are  on  the  list  of  baptized  dead. — NIRR 


Brethren  book  offers  comfort 
to  mourners  in  Oklahoma  City 

In  an  effort  to  console  those  most 
affected  by  the  April  19  bombing  in 
Oklahoma  City — people  who  lost  a 
member  of  their  family,  a  friend,  or  an 
acquaintance — the  Church  of  the 
Brethren's  Refugee/Disaster  Services 
sent  107  copies  of  Summerland:  A 
Story  About  Death  and  Hope  to  several 
organizations  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Sum  merland  is  an  allegory  about  the 
death  of  a  child  and  its  reception  by 
Jesus  into  heaven.  The  story  is  intend- 
ed to  help  children  understand  death 
while  conveying  the  Christian  message 
of  hope. 

The  idea  to  send  the  book  was 
prompted  by  an  Oklahoma  City  woman 
who  had  received  a  copy  from  her  sis- 
ter. The  woman  called  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  headquarters,  inquiring 
about  sending  a  copy  to  those  families 
that  lost  children  in  the  disaster. 
— Nevin  Bulabaum  in  Messenger 

World's  longest  hymn  completed 

New  Zealanders  who  want  to  sing 
the  world's  longest  hymn  will  have  to 
stand  for  quite  a  long  time.  The  hymn, 
"Sing  God's  Song,"  has  2,017  lines  and 
takes  two  and  a  half  hours  to  read.  Car- 
olyn Ann  Aish,  a  pastor's  wife  and  a 
grandmother,  has  made  it  into  the  Gui- 
ness  Book  of  Records  for  writing  the 
hymn. 

"A  lot  of  people  thought  I  was  crazy 
when  I  was  going  for  it,"  she  told  the 
Weekly  Challenge.  Her  hymn,  which 
took  seven  years  to  complete,  beats  a 
record  held  for  more  than  800  years  by 
Bernard  of  Cluny,  who,  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, wrote  a  Latin  hymn  with  1,966 
lines. 

The  longest  hymn  in  English  until 
now  has  been  "The  Sands  of  Time"  at 
152  lines. — Evangelical  Press  News 
Service 
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When  will  we  pay  for  peace? 


In  his  lead  article  this  issue,  Ervin  R.  Stutz- 
man  gives  a  clarion  call  for  peace.  "Shout  it 
from  the  rooftops,"  says  Stutzman.  "Peace  is  the 
will  of  God." 

These  days  you  may  find  Mennonites  shout- 
ing about  peace,  but  likely  less  in  proclamation 
and  more  in  argument:  Is  peace  the  heart  of  the 
gospel?  Or  is  it  fruit  that  comes  with  living  out 
that  gospel? 

Stutzman  says  both.  Jesus  made  peace 
through  his  death  on  the  cross.  Jesus  expects 
lifestyles  of  peace  from  his  disciples.  Any  quar- 
reling we  do  over  which  is  first  comes  about,  I 
suspect,  because  arguing  is  always  easier  than 
practicing. 

Do  Mennonites  really  believe  in  peace?  We 
say  we  do.  But  our  actions  often  betray  us. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  in  a  dis- 
cussion about  how  to  fund  Voluntary  Service, 
director  Nancy  Heisey,  Barto,  Pa.,  said:  "It  has 
always  troubled  me  that,  in  a  church  in  which 
we  try  to  speak  for  a  wholistic  witness,  we  have 
always  said  that  peace  has  to  pay  for  itself  but 
evangelism  doesn't." 

One  needs  only  a  few  minutes  with  The  Men- 
nonite Yearbook  to  understand  what  Heisey  is 
talking  about.  The  1995  edition  lists  five  major 
mission  organizations  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  These  five  have  office  staffs  of  some 
150  supporting  approximately  500  missionar- 
ies. Add  26  regional  or  conference  mission  orga- 
nizations, and  you  come  up  with  31  agencies 
working  at  evangelism  and  missions  for  the 
church. 

By  contrast,  the  Yearbook  lists  seven  peace 
and  justice  groups.  There  are  an  additional 
seven  peace  centers  in  the  church.  Add  five 
Mennonite  organizations  working  in  mediation 
and  conciliation,  and  you  have  19'agencies  with 
an  emphasis  on  promoting  peace. 

Many  of  these  operate  on  a  volunteer  basis. 
Most  with  minimal  staff,  almost  no  budgets, 
but  tremendous  amounts  of  goodwill. 

Take  the  status ^of  the  Mennonite  Church's 
current  Peace  and  Justice  Committee,  appoint- 
ed by  the  General  Board  following  Philadelphia 
93.  The  committee  currently  operates  on  money 
left  over  from  that  event.  Those  funds  aren't 


enough  to  hire  a  staff  person,  though  Susan 
Mark  Landis  of  Kidron,  Ohio,  works  for  the 
committee  on  a  retainer  basis. 

The  future?  The  committee  is  full  of  hope.  It 
hopes  to  hire  one  staff  person  at  least  part-time 
next  year.  The  first  part  of  the  assignment  will 
be  to  raise  funds — first  for  the  staff  person's 
own  wages,  then  for  the  committee's  work. 

Imagine  what  operating  like  this  would  mean 
for  the  church's  mission  organizations.  Suppose 
every  mission  staff  person's  first  responsibility 
was  to  find  the  money  for  salaries — then  to 
fund  the  work  the  church  had  called  them  to  do. 
What  would  be  the  status  of  our  mission 
activity? 

What  is  the  status  of  our  peace  activity? 

The  answer  is  not  to  cut  back  on  missions 
and  redirect  those  funds  to  peace.  This  wouldn't 
help  much  anyway.  The  church's  support  of 
missions  today  is  not  all  that  bright  a  picture 
either. 

One  of  our  goals  for  Vision  95,  for  example, 
was  to  double  the  number  of  overseas  workers 
we  would  support.  In  fact,  we  now  have  some 
200  fewer  missionaries  (a  30  percent  decrease) 
today  than  we  did  in  1985.  Most  of  our  mission 
organizations  report  "flat"  giving — no  increase, 
no  decrease — while  inflation  continues  and 
costs  keep  rising. 

Perhaps  it's  time  we  Mennonites  acknowl- 
edge that  our  actions,  not  our  words,  tell 
what  we  believe.  Jesus  put  it  succinctly: 
"For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  your  heart 
will  be  also"  (Matt.  6:21 ). 

Now  there's  nothing  inherently  wrong  with 
new  buildings,  better  accommodations,  and 
more  amenities — both  in  our  homes  and  in  our 
churches.  But  when  a  vigorous  mission  effort 
needs  to  cut  back,  some  say  because  more  of  our 
contributions  are  being  used  for  ourselves,  we 
need  to  ask  ourselves  some  tough  questions. 

Even  more,  when  a  peace  and  justice  witness 
can't  even  continue  without  raising  its  own 
funds  to  operate,  our  questions  must  surely  be 
about  priorities:  Where  is  our  treasure?  Where 
is  our  heart? 

Are  they  shouting  from  the  rooftop:  "Peace  is 
the  will  of  God"? — jlp 
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July  4,  1995 


As  youth  minister  for  the  Mennonite  Church,  Carlos 
Romero  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  staff  is  one  of  the  planners  and  coordina- 
tors of  the  youth  convention  to  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  Mennonite  General  Assembly  at  Wichita,  Kan. 


Gospel 


Preparing  the 
way  of  the  Lord 


A  report  of  the  work  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  missions,  education,  pub- 
lishing, mutual  aid,  and  congrega- 
tional life  during  the  past  two  years. 


This  summer,  representatives  from  area  conferences 
and  congregations  across  North  America  will  gather  to 
do  the  business  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  This  13th 
biennial  Mennonite  General  Assembly  will  be  held  July  25- 
30  in  Wichita,  Kan.  Meeting  at  the  same  time — with  several 
joint  sessions — will  be  the  delegates  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church. 

General  Assembly  offers  an  opportunity  for  a  glimpse  of 
the  life  and  work  of  our  denomination,  gathered  at  one  place 
and  summarized  in  business  sessions,  seminars,  and  wor- 
ship times  in  the  space  of  a  week. 

In  this  issue,  Gospel  Herald  attempts  to  give  a  similar 
glimpse  to  the  broader  church.  We've  taken  the  reports  going 
to  General  Assembly  delegates,  condensed  and  recast  many 
of  them,  and  added  questions  and  information  of  our  own. 

Here  is  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  Mennonite  Church — as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  those  commissioned  and  hired  to 
lead  our  church.  You'll  find  good  news  and  bad,  oppor- 
tunities and  problems,  causes  for  celebration  and  calls  for 
repentance.  Together  they  remind  us  that,  as  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ,  we  are  called  to  "Prepare  the  Way  of  the  Lord" 
— the  theme  for  this  year's  gathering  of  the  Mennonite 
Church. 


A  preview  of  Wichita  '95: 

Mennonite  Church 
General  Assembly 
and 

Churchwide  Conventions 

Wichita,  Kan. 
July  25-30,  1995 


Wichita  '95 


Decisions  that  will  change 


Should  the  Mennonite  Church  merge 
with  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church?  Can  we  adopt  a  joint  confession 
of  faith  and  a  new  vision  for  the  future? 


Every  two  years  since  1971,  some  270 
Mennonites  from  across  North  America 
gather  to  hear  reports,  discuss,  and  make 
decisions  for  the  Mennonite  Church.  These 
representatives  from  the  21  area  conferences 
make  up  Mennonite  General  Assembly. 

Much  of  the  Assembly's  business  turns  out  to 
be  routine  and,  in  historical  perspective,  might 
be  considered  minor.  Occasional  decisions,  how- 
ever, shape  the  direction  of  the  church  for  years 
to  come. 

One  example  was  the  decision  by  Assembly 
delegates  in  1985  to  adopt  10-year  goals  for  the 
church.  Now  known  as  Vision  95,  this  year's 
agenda  at  Wichita  calls  for  a  final  report  plus  a 
celebration  of  the  new  believers  and  new 
churches  resulting  from  these  goals. 

However,  delegates  to  Wichita  '95  will  deal 
with  more  recommendations  and  statements 
that  have  the  potential  for  shaping  the  church's 
future  than  many  previous  Assemblies.  Dele- 


Music  leader 
at  Wichita  '95 
will  be  Mary 
Oyer,  who 
teaches  music 
at  Associated 
Mennonite 
Biblical  Sem- 
inary, Elk- 
hart, Ind. 
Her  co-leader 
is  Bernie  Neu- 
feld,  music 
professor  at 
Canadian 
Mennonite 
Bible  Col- 
lege, Winni- 
peg, Man. 


gates  there  are  expected  to  adopt  a  new  con- 
fession of  faith  as  well  as  a  new  vision  state- 
ment. In  addition,  they  will  decide  whether  the 
Mennonite  Church  (MC)  will  merge  with  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  (GC). 

All  three  recommendations  are  products  of 
joint  work  between  GCs  and  MCs.  Integration, 
as  the  work  on  possible  merger  came  to  be 
called,  had  its  beginnings  back  in  1983  when 
the  two  groups  held  a  joint  assembly  for  the 
first  time  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Work  on  a  joint 
confession  of  faith  began  a  year  later  in  1984. 
Vision:  Healing  and  Hope  is  a  relative  new- 
comer; its  joint  committee  has  been  working 
only  since  1991. 

Wichita  '95  marks  the  third  time  MCs  and 
GCs  have  met  together.  In  addition  to  the  first 
in  Bethlehem,  joint  sessions  were  also  held  at 
Normal,  111.,  in  1989. 

Delegates  to  both  groups  have  a  formidable 
amount  of  paper  to  go  through  to  prepare  for 
their  week-long  business  gathering.  The  com- 
mittee drafting  the  new  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
Mennonite  Perspective,  for  example,  has  35 
pages  in  the  delegate  workbook.  In  addition  to 
the  confession  itself — made  up  of  24  articles 
plus  commentaries — the  report  contains  a 
summary  of  the  committee's  work  as  well  as 
two  proposed  unison  readings  based  on  the 
confession  for  use  in  worship  sessions. 

By  contrast,  the  report  from  the  Vision:  Heal- 
ing and  Hope  committee  takes  two  pages.  It 
includes  a  report  of  the  committee's  work,  the 
vision  statement  itself,  and  a  list  of  priorities 
for  both  GCs  and  MCs  (or  the  new  denomina- 
tion, if  merger  passes)  for  the  next  10  years. 

The  report  from  the  Integration  Exploration 
Committee  (IEC)  is  the  most  complex,  with  23 
pages  in  the  workbook.  In  addition  to  the  rec- 
ommendation that  merger  take  place,  there  is 
the  committee's  final  report,  background  mate- 
rial on  integration,  and  six  addendum  on  topics 
ranging  from  mission  and  educational  struc- 
tures to  how  a  new  church  might  do  funding. 

Delegates  also  get  a  two-page  "MC/GC  Inte- 
gration Summary,"  a  summary  of  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  23-page  formal  report. 

Should  we  merge?  Integration  is  expected 
to  bring  the  most  discussion  and  spark  the 
most  debate  at  Wichita  '95.  It  will  also 
receive  the  most  delegate  time:  three  and  one- 
quarter  hours  (in  contrast  to  two  hours  for  the 
confession  of  faith  and  45  minutes  for  the  new 
vision  statement). 

In  a  joint  MC/GC  business  session,  delegates 
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the  church 


will  formally  receive  the  integration  recom- 
mendation and  the  report  from  the  committee. 
Extensive  discussion  and  final  action,  however, 
comes  in  separate  sessions. 

In  its  report,  the  IEC  tells  how  it  went  to  1 1 
areas  of  the  church  in  its  10  years  of  meetings, 
gathering  feedback  from  conferences  and  nu- 
merous congregations.  The  IEC  also  produced 
an  information  packet  and  a  video  for  every 
congregation. 

Out  of  all  this  feedback,  the  IEC  is  recom- 
mending to  Wichita  '95  delegates  that  the  MCs 
and  the  GCs  "move  toward"  merger.  This  final 
recommendation  does  not  carry  the  date  of 
2003  found  in  a  tentative  one  sent  to  confer- 
ences in  1994.  It  was  removed  at  the  request  of 
the  MC  General  Board,  which  found  a  firm 
date  moving  too  fast  for  some  conferences.  If 
passed,  the  recommendation  calls  for  the  two 
general  boards  to  decide  in  1997  when 
integration  should  take  place. 

The  recommendation  defines  integration  as 
having  one  general  board  and  one  delegate 
assembly.  It  agrees  to  "respect  the  interest  and 
pace"  of  conferences  and  congregations  with 
regard  to  their  own  integration. 

The  IEC's  report  notes  that  integration  was 
taking  place  in  some  areas  even  while  they  were 
at  work.  On  both  the  West  Coast  and  in  Ontario, 


two  former  MC  conferences  have  merged  with 
one  former  GC  conference  since  1983. 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  recognizes 
that  integration  troubles  some.  Says  the  inte- 
gration summary  document:  "Differences  in 
church  discipline,  especially  in  regards  to  how 
conferences  relate  to  congregations  with  a 
position  on  homosexuality  which  is  deemed  at 
variance  with  the  conference  and  denomination, 
is  considered  by  some  a  serious  impediment  to 
integration."  There  are  also  concerns  which 
focus  on  different  histories  of  the  two  groups — 
and  the  fear  that  a  new  denomination  will  create 
a  greater  distance  from  other  Mennonite  groups. 

Faith  in  a  Mennonite  perspective.  By 
contrast,  the  new  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
Mennonite  Perspective  is  expected  to 
generate  little  debate.  The  committee  drafting 
this  new  confession  sent  a  tentative  draft  of  the 
confession  to  all  MC  and  GC  congregations  in 
1993  and  made  "a  major  revision"  as  a  result  of 
the  feedback  it  received. 

In  its  report,  the  committee  notes  it  became 
aware  that  the  new  confession  was  being  used 
in  the  church  for  sermons,  Sunday  school  dis- 
cussions, study  courses,  radio  talks,  worship 
aids,  and  "countless  informal  discussions"  even 
before  it  was  adopted.  "[We  are]  especially 


Happy  anniversaries! 

Two  inter-Mennonite  agencies  will  observe  anniversaries  with  special  events  at 
Wichita.  Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  celebrates  its  75th  year  with  a  pub- 
lic worship  service,  to  be  held  in  the  Kansas  Coliseum  on  Saturday  evening,  July  29. 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  (MMA)  will  celebrate  its  50th  anniversary  during  a  joint  busi-      M  M  A 
ness  session  of  MC  and  GC-U.S.  delegates  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  July  25. 

MCC  had  its  beginnings  in  1920,  when  North  American  Mennonites  responded  to  requests  from 
their  sisters  and  brothers  in  Russia  to  help  feed  persons  left  destitute  by  famine  and  civil  war.  For 
MMA,  the  beginning  came  in  1945,  when  the  Mennonite  Church  set  up  an  agency  to  grant  loans 
to  members  suffering  from  unemployment  and  other  financial  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  Wichita  '95  celebrations,  MMA  has  developed  a  stewardship  exhibit,  "Imagine 
the  Future."  After  premiering  at  Wichita,  the  exhibit  will  tour  the  United  States  for  two  years, 
giving  a  glimpse  of  what  an  Anabaptist  church  might  look  like  in  2025. 

How  will  MCC  celebrate  its  75th?  From  its  reports  to  MC  and  GC  delegates:  "We  will 
"V    tell  stories  of  God's  watchful  care  and  of  the  faithfulness  of  those  who  have  responded 
L        •   to  human  suffering  since  1920.  .  .  .  We  will  renew  our  commitment  to  placing  qualified, 
W       1   dedicated  Christians  around  the  world  to  share  for  us  the  biblical  cup  of  cold  water.  .  .  . 
^-^^    Our  vision  is  not  just  health  and  agriculture,  but  also  to  share  our  faith." 
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'[We  are]  especially  gratified  to  hear  people 
say  that  they  have  experienced  spiritual 
renewal  through  their  study  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Perspective.' 


gratified  to  hear  people  say  they  have  experi- 
enced spiritual  renewal  through  their  study  of 
the  confession  of  faith,"  the  committee  writes. 

It  took  15  meetings  for  the  committee  to  do 
its  work.  The  final  one  took  place  on  Nov.  5, 
1994,  two  days  after  the  death  of  Marlin  Miller, 
MC  cochair  for  the  committee  and  a  member  of 
the  three-person  team  that  did  the  actual 
writing  of  the  confession. 

Vision:  Healing  and  Hope.  In  its  report 
to  the  delegates,  the  Vision  and  Goals 
Committee  outlines  a  new  direction  for 
the  church.  The  new  vision  states:  God  calls  us 
to  be  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  and,  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  grow  as  communities  of 
grace,  joy,  and  peace,  so  that  God's  healing  and 
hope  flow  through  us  to  the  world.  The  commit- 
tee notes  six  priorities  for  the  next  10  years: 

•  to  find  renewal  and  growth  in  worship, 
prayer,  and  study  of  the  Scriptures; 

•  to  give  more  of  ourselves  and  our  posses- 
sions to  God; 


•  to  search  for  new  expressions  of  communi- 
ty as  traditional  forms  break  down; 

•  to  seek  to  make  our  communities  places 
where  God's  grace  and  forgiveness  become 
realities; 

•  to  invite  others  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
we  serve  them; 

•  to  seek  God's  peace  close  to  home  as  well 
as  far  away. 

If  the  new  vision  and  priority  statement  is 
adopted  by  the  Wichita  '95  delegates,  the  com- 
mittee plans  to  mail  a  resource  packet  to  each 
congregation.  This  will  contain  suggestions  on 
how  both  the  new  vision  and  the  priorities  can 
be  put  to  work  in  local  settings. 

How  to  decide?  How  will  all  these  deci- 
sions be  made?  The  bylaws  of  Menno- 
nite General  Assembly  call  for  a  simple 
majority  vote  (51  percent)  on  any  issue  for  a 
motion,  a  recommendation,  or  a  statement  to 
pass.  This  is  most  often  done  with  a  show  of 
hands.  Both  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 


Wichita  '95 


The  Mennonite  Church  and  the 


Pprsons  who  work  for  the  church  contin- 
ually ask  questions  about  that  church. 
What  is  it  like?  What's  happening  to  it? 
What  are  the  trends?  The  fads?  Where  is  it 
going? 

Gospel  Herald  asked  those  questions  of  the 
heads  of  the  church's  five  program  boards  and 
the  General  Board.  We  also  asked  them  to  tell 
what  fears  and  hopes  they  have  for  the  future 
of  the  church. 

At  least  three  said  they  see  a  growing  con- 
servative movement  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
today.  "It's  happening  quietly,  especially  among 
young  families,"  says  Everett  Thomas  (MBCM). 
"There's  an  increasing  call  for  traditional  val- 
ues, more  clarity  about  Christology,  and  a 
renewed  interested  in  having  decision  points 
(altar  calls)  for  seekers  to  become  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

How  does  this  new  conservatism  affect  the 
church?  "It  leaves  denominational  leadership  in 
a  precarious  situation,"  says  Thomas,  "since 
most  leaders  emerged  into  their  positions  dur- 


ing the  liberal  milieu  left  over  from  the  1960s." 

Increased  diversity  is  another  trend  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  that  the  agency  heads  say 
affects  them  profoundly.  They  also  note  in- 
creased restlessness  about  this  diversity. 

"The  church's  anxiety  about  this  growing  di- 
versity could  make  us  define  Mennonite  identi- 
ty in  ethno-cultural  terms,"  says  Stanley  Green 
(MBM).  "I  hope  not.  I  hope  we  will  continue  to 
be  a  people  of  invitation,  welcome,  and  hospital- 
ity." 

James  M.  Lapp  (MCGB)  sees  the  issue  of 
diversity  producing  some  tension  between  those 
who  want  to  maintain  correct  doctrine  on  the 
one  hand  and  those  concerned  about  relation- 
ships on  the  other. 

"The  harshness  of  our  society  could  feed  a 
distorted  concern  for  discipline  among  us," 
Lapp  says.  "But  I  would  hope  we  can  come  to 
embrace  the  wonderful  variety  in  our  church 
and  not  treat  diversity  as  a  problem." 

For  Green,  responding  to  differences  becomes 
an  opportunity  for  the  Mennonite  Church  to 
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Mennonite  Perspective  and  Vision:  Healing  and 
Hope  will  likely  be  handled  in  this  way. 

Because  of  its  implications  for  the  future  of  the 
denomination,  however,  the  MC  General  Board 
is  recommending  that  the  integration  decision  be 
by  written  ballot.  Further,  it  recommends  that  a 
two-thirds  majority  (66.6  percent)  be  required  for 
the  recommendation  to  pass. 

Mennonite  General  Assembly  delegates  are 
the  only  ones  who  can  make  those  changes, 
however.  So  one  of  the  first  items  of  business 
for  delegates  in  integration  discussions  will  be 
to  decide  whether  to  accept  the  General  Board's 
recommendations  and  make  these  changes. 

This  will  be  the  first  in  several  decisions  that 
have  potential  for  affecting  the  life  and  work  of 
the  church  for  years  to  come. 


Business  isn't  the  only  thing  that  happens  at  an 
Assembly.  Mass  worship  sessions,  such  as  the  one 
pictured  at  right  at  Philadelphia  93,  are  expected  to 
bring  together  close  to  10,000  Mennonites  at  Wichita. 


J*. 
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future 


define  itself  as  one  with  a  "passion 
to  follow  and  witness  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  openness  to  all  the 
diversity  with  which  God  seeks  to 
bless  us." 

"We  must  come  to  terms  with 
our  own  tradition,  which  does  not 
allow  the  world  to  relativize  our 
beliefs,"  says  Thomas.  "Institutions 
have  the  oppportunity  and  the 
challenge  to  deliberately  place 
Jesus  Christ  at  the  center  of  every 
endeavor  we  call  church." 

J.  Robert  Ramer  (MPH)  says  he 
believes  he  sees  "less  institution- 
bashing  and  more  recognition  that 
there  is  a  place  for  institutions  in 
the  church.  Maybe  this  is  wishful 
thinking  on  my  part — I  hope  not," 
says  Ramer.  "What  I  don't  know  is 
if  this  will  translate  into  more  sup- 
port, especially  for  those  depen- 
dent on  offering-plate  dollars." 


Perhaps  no  other  issue  has  height- 
ened awareness  of  diversity  more 
than  that  of  homosexuality.  Lapp 
notes  it  has  become  the  defining 
issue  in  some  areas  of  the  church. 

"A  great  deal  of  time  is  being 
devoted  by  agencies,  conferences, 
and  a  few  individuals  on  issues 
like  integration  and  homosexuali- 
ty," says  Howard  Brenneman 
(MMA).  "I  fear  we  are  spending  so 
much  energy  on  these  issues  that 
we  have  taken  our  eyes  off  the 
larger  ones  of  spirituality  and 
evangelism. 

"There  is  a  strong  desire  among 
members  of  the  church  to  work 
toward  a  common  cause,  to  grow, 
and  to  become  a  vibrant,  positive 
force,"  Brenneman  continues.  "The 
church  has  tremendous  resources 
of  money  and  people  to  support 
visionary  leadership." 


"In  the  wilderness  prepare  the 
way  of  Ihe  Lord,  make  straight 
in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our 
God.  .  .  .  Then  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all 
people  shall  see  it  together." 
—Isaiah  40:.'ib,  5a,  NRSV 
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Keeping  up  with  the  church: 


Reflections  on  the  activities  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  during  the  past  two  years, 
as  carried  out  for  the  church  by  the  agen- 
cies it  has  commissioned  to  do  its  work. 


Mennonite  General  Assembly  time  is 
accountability  time.  When  the  Assem- 
bly meets  July  25-30,  it  will  expect  re- 
ports from  the  churchwide  boards  it  has  set  up 
to  do  the  work  of  the  church  that  conferences 
and  congregations  cannot  do  alone. 

Since  reorganization  in  1971,  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  had  five  of  what  are  commonly 
called  "program  boards."  These  include: 

•  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  (MBCM),  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Everett 
Thomas,  executive  secretary. 

•  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  (MBE),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  Albert  J.  Meyer,  executive  secretary. 


Responsible 
for  leading  the 
delegates  in 
their  business 
sessions  at 
Wichita  '95  is 
Donella  Clem- 
ens, Souder- 
ton,  Pa.,  who 
has  served  as 
the  moderator 
of  the  Menno- 
nite Church 
for  the  past 
biennium. 


•  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (MBM), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Stanley  Green,  president. 

•  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  (MMA),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Howard  J.  Brenneman,  president. 

•  Mennonite  Publication  Board  (MPB), 
operating  Mennonite  Publishing  House  (MPH), 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  J.  Robert  Ramer,  publisher. 

Overseeing  the  work  of  these  boards,  and 
functioning  on  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly 
between  sessions,  is  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board  (MCGB),  Elkhart,  Ind.,  James 
M.  Lapp,  general  secretary. 

All  six  of  these  agencies  will  report  to  the 
delegates  at  Wichita  '95  in  several  ways.  A 
General  Assembly  workbook  includes  a  report 
from  each,  outlining  what  it  has  done  since  the 
Assembly  met  two  years  ago  and  what  it  plans 
to  do  in  the  next  biennium  (1995-96).  The  six 
will  present  a  75-minute  joint  report  to  the 
delegates  during  one  of  their  business  sessions. 

And  there  are  what  have  come  to  be  called 
"round-robins":  times  for  delegates  to  meet  with 
board  and  staff  members  of  each  agency  to  ask 
questions,  give  opinions,  and  critique  what  they 
are  hearing. 

Each  agency  also  reports  to  the  broader  church 
throughout  the  year  in  the  pages  of  this  publi- 
cation. Gospel  Herald  has  also  traditionally 
used  General  Assembly  time  as  an  occasion  to 
ask  questions  of  the  Mennonite  Church  agencies. 

The  informtion  which  follows  comes  from  a 
questionnaire  Gospel  Herald  sent  to  the  CEOs 
of  these  agencies.  Some  was  also  gleaned  from 
reports  in  the  General  Assembly  workbook. 

Here,  then,  is  an  informal  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Mennonite  Church,  as  carried  out  on  its 
behalf  by  the  agencies  it  has  set  up  to  lead  it  in 
missions,  education,  publication,  mutual  aid, 
and  congregational  life: 

Accomplishments  and  successes. 
Agency  heads  talk  enthusiastically  about 
their  successes:  meeting  goals  in 
stewardship  education,  membership,  and  new 
resources,  and  completing  special  projects. 

This  year,  1995,  marks  the  end  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church's  10-year  goals,  known  as  Vision 
95  (see  stories  on  pages  16-21).  Both  Lapp  of 
MCGB  and  Thomas  of  MBCM  point  to  the 
results  of  Vision  95  as  an  accomplishment  of 
the  past  two  years. 

MBCM's  role  in  Vision  95  has  been  to  oversee 
the  Living  in  Faithful  Evangelism  (LIFE)  pro- 
gram. Thomas  reports  that  more  than  $150,000 
(U.S.)  has  been  invested  in  LIFE — and  that  325 
congregations  have  been  involved.  "Mem- 
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a  joyous  problem  to  have 


bership  growth  in  those  congregations  which 
were  in  existence  in  1985  increased  6.6  percent 
by  1994,"  Thomas  reports. 

Stewardship  education  was  also  a  major 
thrust  for  MBCM  during  the  past  biennium. 
With  the  Churchwide  Stewardship  Council,  it 
sponsored  an  itinerate  ministry  to  congrega- 
tions by  Lynn  Miller  of  West  Liberty,  Ohio.  "We 
believe  Lynn's  teachings  have  engendered  new 
understandings  about  the  offering  as  an  ex- 
pression of  firstfruits  living,"  Thomas  says. 

For  MBM,  a  new  president — Stanley  Green — 
has  brought  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
structure  and  thrust  of  this  mission  organiza- 


There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
trust  in  the  church.  One  evi- 
dence is  the  number  of  times 
conferences  send  excess  funds 
to  Mennonite  General  Board. 


tion.  Cana  Venture  has  been  MBM's  one-year 
project  of  listening  to  younger  generations 
express  their  ideas,  understandings,  and  prior- 
ities about  missions. 

"The  challenge  before  us  is  to  connect  with 
the  mission  vision  of  succeeding  generations," 
Green  says.  "It  has  become  clear  that  it  is  imper- 
ative for  MBM  to  engage  the  next  generations 
in  shaping  a  vision  for  mission  that  they  could 
own  and  enthusiastically  support." 

Green  also  points  to  church  development  in 
urban  areas  as  an  accomplishment.  MBM  now 
has  in  place  an  urban  ministry  directors  net- 
work. It  is  also  cooperating  with  MBE  and  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  (AMBS) 
in  developing  materials  for  urban  leadership 
training. 

J.  Robert  Ramer  of  MPH  points  to  growth  in 
sales  at  Provident  Bookstores  as  success.  Prov- 
ident's  nine  stores  had  $10.4  million  in  sales 
last  year — an  increase  of  close  to  $800,000  over 
the  previous  year.  "And  this  without  adding 
any  new  stores,"  Ramer  comments. 

Ramer  also  highlights  the  widespread,  posi- 
tive response  of  the  church  of  the  new  chil- 
dren's Sunday  school  curriculum,  Jubilee.  And 
he  notes  good  response  to  Journeys  with  God,  a 
Bible  curriculum  developed  for  Mennonite  ele- 
mentary schools. 

MBE's  Albert  J.  Meyer  also  mentions  Jour- 
neys as  one  of  the  resources  his  agency  helped 


to  bring  into  being  in  the  past  biennium.  He 
also  reports  a  new  Mennonite  history  text  for 
high  school  students  will  soon  be  off  the  press. 

Meyer  notes  MBE  has  now  completed  its 
work  on  the  Pastorate  Project,  a  program  that 
works  at  better  pastor-congregation  relations. 

The  growth  of  fraternal  benefits  is  the  ac- 
complishment Howard  J.  Brenneman  of  MMA 
points  to.  Instead  of  paying  taxes,  MMA  chan- 
nels money  back  to  members  and  congregations 
in  grants  for  such  things  as  health  promotion, 
handicap  access,  and  pastoral  leadership. 

MMA  paid  out  some  $2.3  million  in  these 
benefits  in  1994,  "a  fourfold  increase  from  just 
three  years  ago,"  according  to  Brenneman.  He 
also  reports  that  membership  in  MMA  is  at  an 
all-time  high  of  more  than  72,000. 

James  M.  Lapp,  general  secretary  for  MCGB, 
points  to  growing  trust  in  the  church.  For  him 
one  evidence  of  this  trust  is  "the  number  of 
times  that  surplus  funds  from  conferences  have 
been  sent  to  General  Board." 

Lapp  also  notes  that  MCGB  convened  several 
consultations  at  the  request  of  various  confer- 
ences: one  on  polity — what  decisions  are  those 
of  conference  and  what  of  congregations;  a 
second  on  homosexuality — how  conferences 
should  respond  when  congregations  take  a 
position  different  from  that  of  the  conference 
and  the  denomination. 

What  didn't  get  done.  There  were  also 
failures  and  disappointments  during 
the  past  two  years. 
Lapp  notes  "some  disappointment  that  we  did 
not  make  more  progress  in  reaching  the  Vision 
95  stewardship  goal  of  everyone  tithing  through 
the  local  congregation." 

Another  disappointment  for  MCGB  was  "the 
distance  that  developed  between  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Conservative  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence." The  latter  has  asked  to  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered an  area  conference  of  the  denomination. 

Green  of  MBM  says  his  agency  did  not  recruit 
enough  persons  to  fill  a  growing  number  of  ser- 
vice opportunities  in  both  North  America  and 
around  the  world.  "And  we  were  not  able  to  re- 
spond with  adequate  resources  to  the  requests 
of  conferences  and  congrega- 
tions for  mission  vision  plan- 
ning and  implementation," 
Green  says. 

Ramer  noted  MPH  had  to  dis- 
continue its  partnership  with 
other  Mennonite  publishers  in 
producing  some  materials  for 
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'Members  of  the  church  have  caught  the 
vision  of  what  they  can  become  by  put- 
ting stewardship  and  mutual  aid  to  work. 
It  is  all  we  can  do  to  keep  up  with  them. ' 


Hubert 
Brown,  dean 
of  students  at 
Hesston  Col- 
lege, Hess  ton, 
Kan.,  is  sche- 
duled to  open 
the  youth  con- 
vention at 
Wichita  '95 
with  an  ad- 
dress, "Come 
and  See." 


youth  in  order  to  decrease  financial  risk.  "We 
did  a  fairly  aggressive  exploration  of  using 
donated  dollars  to  subsidize  these  products  and 
to  meet  other  capital  needs,"  Ramer  says.  "But 
the  message  we  got  back  from  the  church  is 
that  we  are  to  operate  in  a  businesslike  man- 
ner, paying  our  own  way,  not  subsidizing  pro- 
ducts." 

Lack  of  resources  also  kept  MBCM  from  do- 
ing everything  conferences  and  congregations 
asked  for.  Lack  of  reform  of  the  U.S.  health 
care  system  last  year  was  a  disappointment  for 
the  staff  of  MM  A. 

For  Meyer  of  MBE,  the  major  disappoint- 
ment was  a  personal  one:  "the  unexpected 
death  of  the  president  of  AMBS:  Marlin  Miller. 


Marlin  symbolized  in  our  times  the  church- 
statesperson  role  we  want  and  expect  in  our 
school  leaders,"  Meyer  says. 

The  'what  if?'  question.  "So  suppose  you 
had  all  the  money  and  personnel  you 
needed,"  Gospel  Herald  asked  the  CEOs 
of  the  churchwide  boards.  "What  would  you  do 
that  you  are  not  now  doing?  What  would  your 
agency  look  like?" 

"I'm  tempted  to  say  we  would  buy  a  four-color 
press  and  open  new  Provident  Bookstores," 
Ramer  answered.  "And  we  might.  But  probably 
a  better  answer  would  be  that,  with  a  larger 
margin,  we  could  respond  better  to  literature 
requests  from  the  church.  That  might  include  a 
four-color  press  and  it  might  not." 

"An  ideal  MBCM  would  look  similar  to  what 
it  now  is,"  says  Thomas.  "But  with  more  money, 
we  could  do  more  of  what  the  church  asks  of  us." 

Lapp  says  the  General  Board  would  put  its 
energies  into  strengthening  communication 
with  the  church  through  people  and  technology. 
"Our  money  would  not  go  into  enlarging  struc- 
tures or  staff  but  into  developing  more  effective 
ways  to  communicate." 

Green  had  a  whole  list  of  things  MBM  would 
do  with  unlimited  resources: 

•  make  "an  excited  response"  to  the  many 
invitations  MBM  receives  from  conferences  and 
congregations  for  personnel  and  support; 

•  develop  teams  of  church  planters  to  build 
communities  of  faith  in  urban  areas; 

•  create  true  partnerships  in  mission  with 
Mennonites  around  the  globe  instead  of  having 
them  "be  mere  recipients  of  mission  from  North 
America"; 

•  make  it  possible  for  persons  to  serve  in 
impoverished  communities  without  the  need  to 
find  jobs  to  provide  their  support. 

With  adequate  resources,  schools  could  hire 
the  most  gifted  persons  for  their  faculties, 
Meyer  of  MBE  said.  They  could  offer  more 
student  aid  and  "lower  the  financial  barriers  to 
the  attendance  of  appropriately  qualified  and 
gifted  students  at  our  schools." 

For  Brenneman  of  MMA,  Gospel  Herald's 
"what  if?"  question  was  too  much. 

"MMA  is  already  growing  at  a  rate  that  is 
pushing  the  limits  of  our  staff  and  resources," 
Brenneman  says.  "Members  of  the  church  have 
caught  the  vision  of  what  they  can  become  by 
putting  stewardship  and  mutual  aid  to  work  in 
their  daily  lives  and  in  their  congregations.  It  is 
all  we  can  do  to  keep  up  with  what  the  church 
wants.  This  is  a  joyous  problem  to  have." 
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And  now  a  word  from  the  associates 


Appointing  a  moderator-elect  of  African 
descent  *  seems  to  send  a  strong  message 
that  as  a  diverse  church  we  do  intend 
to  become  one  group  of  many  peoples. 9 


Four  associate  groups  also  will  be  reporting 
to  the  delegates  at  Mennonite  General 
Assembly.  These  are  special  interest 
organizations  set  up  to  do  advocacy  work  in  the 
church  as  well  as  provide  resources  and 
fellowship  for  their  members.  Each  also  has  a 
representative  on  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board. 

African-American  Mennonite  Association. 

President  Stan  Maclin  says  AAMA  feels  good 
about  the  fact  that  two  men  of  African  descent 
— Stanley  Green  and  Dwight  McFadden,  Jr. — 
have  been  selected  for  churchwide  leadership 
posts:  Green  to  head  a  church  agency,  McFad- 
den to  become  the  church's  moderator. 

"This  seems  to  send  a  strong  message  that  as 
a  diverse  church  we  truly  do  intend  to  become 
one  group  of  many  peoples,"  Maclin  says. 

AAMA  expresses  disappointment  that  some 
area  conferences  still  have  "almost  zero  persons 
of  color  in  their  executive  councils."  Combating 
institutional  racism  requires  deliberate  action, 
such  as  that  taken  by  the  Mennonite  Church's 
nominating  committee  in  affirming  McFadden, 
Maclin  says. 

AAMA  also  has  some  reservations  in  relation 
to  possible  merger.  "Since  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  has  three  African- 
American  congregations,  and  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  over  60  African- American  and 
integrated  congregations,  how  will  Anglo  MCs 
assist  the  GCs  in  race  relations?"  AAMA  asks 
in  its  report. 


Women's  Missionary 
and  Service  Com- 
mission. WMSC  is 
working  to  develop 
closer  relationships 
with  its  GC  counter- 
part. Executive  secre- 
tary Marian  B.  Hos- 
tetler  reports  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  WMSC 
and  Women  in  Mis- 


sion (GC)  boards  in  the  past  biennium. 

Out  of  this  meeting  has  come  a  proposal 
which  commits  both  organizations  "to  increased 
cooperation  on  the  bi-national  level  at  whatever 
points  feasible  for  meeting  needs  among 
Mennonite  women."  The  proposal  says  both 
organizations  are  committed  to  integration  and 
encourages  conference  and  congregational 
women's  groups  toward  more  cooperation. 

WMSC  did  not  change  its  name  during  the 
past  biennium,  as  it  had  hoped  to  do,  Hostetler 
reports.  Nor  did  it  find  ways  to  bring  women 
together  for  training  or  inspirational  events 
churchwide,  except  as  they  meet  at  times  like 
Wichita  '95.  The  main  reason  was  finances. 

"Support  is  declining,"  Hostetler  says.  "This 
parallels  a  decline  in  the  number  and  size  of 
traditional  WMSC  groups.  Is  it  time  to  cut  the 
churchwide  structure  and  find  new  ways  to 
provide  a  network  among  women?"  she  asks. 

Hispanic  Mennonite  Convention.  The  67 

congregations  making  up  HMC  celebrated  their 
12th  gathering  this  past  year,  meeting  for  four 
days  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  Out  of  this  meeting 
came  statements  on  homosexuality  and  on 
abortion.  "Both  of  these  represent  our  position 
as  Spanish  Mennonite  congregations,"  says 
Samuel  Lopez,  HMC  president. 

Lopez  reports  the  HMC  now  has  a  list  of  19 
resource  persons  who  travel  across  North  Amer- 
ica, working  with  congregations  in  four  areas: 
evangelism,  Christian  education,  family  life, 
and  Anabaptist  leadership. 

HMC  has  also  appointed  a  group  of  ministers 
who  can  serve  as  resource  persons  to  HMC 
pastors.  It  also  has  a  vision  for  creating  a 
Hispanic  youth  ministry. 

United  Native  Ministries.  UNM  is  the  newest 
of  the  associate  groups;  it  received  its  seat  on 
MCGB  just  last  year.  According  to  Don 
Barnhill,  who  fills  that  post,  UNM  now  has  12 
Native  congregations  as  members.  Last  year  it 
held  its  fifth  assembly. 

Chief  concern  for  UNM  is  finding  ways  to 
develop  a  stronger  economic  base.  This  is  par- 
ticularly difficult  because  many  of  its  congre- 
gations are  located  in  low-income  communities. 

UNM  also  hopes  to  encourage  area  confer- 
ences to  develop  new  ministries  among  Native 
peoples.  According  to  Barnhill,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 250  Native  language  groups  in 
North  America  that  are  considered  unevange- 
lized. 
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Wholesome  Books 

For  the  Soul,  Mind,  and  Body 


The  White  Feather 

by  Ruth  Eitzen 

The  White  Feather  is  based  on  the  experience  of  a  Quaker  family  and  neighboring  Indians  in  Ohio 
around  1812."...  shows  that  people  can  act  positively  and  nonviolently  to  make  friends  out  of  ene 
Festival  Quarterly 


L  The  White  JN 
I       Feather  ^1 


mies 


Now  available  in  paper!  $7.95;  in  Canada  $1 1 .35. 

No  Longer  Alone: 

Mental  Health  and  the  Church 

by  John  Toews  with  Eleanor  Loewen 

Just  as  we  walk  with  persons  who  are  physically  ill,  so  we  must  learn  to  walk  with  those 
suffering  mental  illness.  Destined  to  become  a  significant  resource  for  individual 
Christians  and  congregations. 
Paper,  $10.95;  in  Canada  $15.75. 


MIX  Tt  I  i,  in.  iv  f .  i 


A  Taste  of  Country 


MENNONITE    "Fairly  bursts  with  unpretentious  recipes  and  kitchen  tips,  a  boon  for  novice  or  busy  cooks.  Hearty, 
C°UrSes  YLE     appetizing  dishes  reflect . . .  simplicity,  thrift,  moderation,  and  common  sense/'— Publishers  Weekly 

Spiral,  $18.95;  in  Canada  $27.25  .Hard,  $22.95;  in  Canada  $32.75. 

" ...  simple,  hearty  meals/'  — Librarian's  World 

Spiral,  $15.95;  in  Canada  $22.75.  Flatboard/Comb,  $16.95;  in  Canada  $24.25. 


E: 


COOKING 


Extending 

the  Table... 

Hi 

Cookbook 

"An  abundance  of  appetizing  ideas." — Publishers  Weekly 

Spiral,  $15.95;  in  Canada  $22.75. 


More-with-Less 
Cookbook 


"Beg,  buy,  or  borrow  [it]." — Today's  Christian  Woman 

Spiral,  $15.95;  in  Canada  $22.75. 


Available  through  your  local  bookstore  or  by  calling  1  800  759-4447;  in 
Canada  call  519  746-2872  (Provident  Bookstores— MC,  Visa,  Discover).  If 
ordering  by  mail,  please  include  10%  for  shipping — minimum  $2.50.  Canadian 
customers,  add  7%  of  total  for  GST. 
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Scottdale,  PA  15683-1999 
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Signs  of  hope  and  cause 
for  celebration 


In  his  report  to  the  church,  James  M.  Lapp, 
general  secretary  for  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board,  says:  "In  spite  of  fears 
within  and  threats  from  without,  God's  people 
dare  to  live  in  hope."  He  lists  nine  signs  of  hope 
in  the  Mennonite  Church,  signs  which  should 
be  causes  for  celebration: 

•  Spiritual  hunger  and  yearning  for 
more  authentic  worship.  This  is  true  on  the 
part  of  both  individuals  and  congregations, 
Lapp  says.  "Some  conferences  report  corporate 
attention  to  spiritual  disciplines  and  evidences 
of  spiritual  awakening  among  their  members 
and  churches." 

•  Church  planting  "at  an  appropriate 
pace. "  Some  200  new  Mennonite  churches  have 
been  organized  since  1985  (37  were  closed  or 
ceased  to  be  Mennonite).  Sixty-five  more  are  at 
various  stages  of  formation. 

•  Membership  growth  in  the  past  10 
years.  The  Mennonite  Church  is  now  in  the  top 


A  time  for  hope 

I  am  concerned  that  the  church  maintain  a 
positive  and  hopeful  attitude  in  working  at  the 
issues  we  encounter  as  we  move  toward  the  21st 
century.  I  am  concerned  that  the  church  not  be 
driven  by  fear  but  that  vision  and  hope 
characterize  God's  people. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  homosexuality  not 
become  the  defining  issue.  Perhaps  the  defining 
issue  is  really  whether  we  can  truly  approach  the 
future  in  confidence  and  hope  in  God's  sovereign 
power  over  the  church  and  in  the  faith  that  Jesus 
is  building  the  church. 

An  attitude  of  fear — that  the  church  is  disin- 
tegrating and  that  the  quality  of  our  faith  is 
declining — may  become  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  I 
see  far  more  signs  of  hope  than  I  do  of  cause  for 
fear  and  alarm. 

Different  people  and  personalities  approach  the 
church  in  different  ways.  I  hope  we  are  able  to 
keep  those  who  seem  to  see  the  glass  half  empty 
in  unity  with  those  who  see  the  glass  half  full. 
There  are  sufficient  reasons  for  concern  in  our 
world.  But  I  believe  the  church  dares  to  be  hopeful 
and  joyful,  even  in  the  midst  of  these  issues  of 
diversity  among  us. 

— James  Lapp,  general  secretary 
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quarter  for  denominational  growth  in  North 
America,  Lapp  reports. 

•  Growth  in  giving.  In  the  past  10  years, 
total  giving  by  Mennonites  has  increased  at  a 
rate  of  18  percent  beyond  inflation. 

•  Joint  venture  in  international  mission. 
North  American  Mennonite  mission  agencies 
are  finding  new,  creative  ways  to  work  with 
conferences  and  congregations  in  mission. 

•  High  priority  of  pastoral  leadership. 
"Concrete  expectations  that  all  pastors  will 
have  training  in  Anabaptist-Mennonite  history 
and  theology  are  being  developed  in  several 
conferences,"  Lapp  reports. 

•  The  number  of  youth  registered  for 
Wichita  '95  (expected  to  be  more  than  4,200). 
The  potential  for  life  transformation  and  bap- 
tism is  reason  to  celebrate,  Lapp  says. 

•  Serious  interest  in  the  new  confession. 
Hundreds  of  pastors  and  congregations  have 
been  studying  and  responding  to  drafts  of  the 
new  Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Per- 
spective. 

•  Enthusiastic  response  to  "Vision:  Heal- 
ing and  Hope. "  Not  only  has  the  church  said 
"amen"  to  the  new  vision  statement,  according 
to  Lapp,  but  there  has  been  almost  100  percent 
cooperation  in  the  Network  of  Prayer  program. 
The  Network  asks  churches  to  spend  a  week  in 
prayer  for  Wichita  '95  and  the  vision  statement, 
symbolized  by  signing  and  passing  scrolls  from 
congregation  to  congregation.  "The  almost  total 
cooperation  states  volumes  about  our  church," 
Lapp  says. 

Wichita  '95 
will  be  the 
last  Assembly 
for  James  M. 
Lapp,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  in 
his  role  as 
general  secre- 
tary. He  has 
served  the 
church  in  this 
way  for  the 
past  eight 
years.  Lapp 
steps  down  as 
general  secre- 
tary this  fall 
to  become 
Franconia 
Mennonite 
Conference 
minister. 


The  good  news  and  the 
bad  news  about  money 


Few  things  in  life  are  as  paradoxical  as 
money,  Stanley  Kropf,  the  church's 
director  of  finance,  says  in  his  report  to 
Mennonite  General  Assembly. 

On  the  one  hand,  money  causes  worry.  A  re- 
cent Gallup  Poll  found  that  56  percent  of  North 
Americans  say  they  worry  about  money  more 
than  any  other  single  thing. 

On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  of  us  want  more 
money.  Be  it  individuals,  congregations  and 
conferences,  or  churchwide  agencies,  we  believe 
we  could  do  a  better  job  if  we  had  a  bit  more. 

Money  promises  fulfillment,  Kropf  says  in  his 
report.  It  is  action.  It  allows  interaction.  And, 
in  a  world  of  good  news  and  bad  news,  money 
can  be  both. 

The  good  news.  Financially,  the  church's 
boards  and  schools  were  able  to  balance  their 
budgets  in  the  past  biennium.  As  the  chart  on 
page  13  shows,  total  income  for  churchwide 
ministries  that  rely  on  contributions  was  more 
than  $91  million  (U.S.).  Almost  all  was  used  for 
operations,  with  a  collective  net  balance  of 
$145,349.  "Essentially,  operations  broke  even," 
Kropf  notes. 

Kropf  analysis  contradicts  "the  generally  held 
opinion  that  individual  contributions  are  rising 
to  replace  congregational  contributions"  to 
churchwide  agencies. 

"It  is  true  that  congregational  contributions 


have  decreased  slightly  over  the  last  three 
years,  while  individual  contributions  have  in- 
creased slightly  in  three  of  the  last  four  years," 
Kropf  reports.  "However,  both  changes  are  very 
gradual.  .  .  .  Both  types  of  contributions  have 
changed  only  minimally  during  this  five-year 
period  (see  graph  below  and  chart  on  page  13): 


Source  of  contributions 

Jan.  31,  1991,  through  Jan.  31,  1995 


Year 

Cong$ 

Ind$ 

Total  $ 

1990 

$6,177,761 

$4,002,736 

$10,180,497 

1991 

6,265,988 

3,979,261 

10,245,249 

1992 

6,296,721 

4,039,049 

10,335,770 

1993 

6,027,086 

4,140,767 

10,167,835 

1994 

5,906,753 

4,099,031 

10,005,784 

Some  troubling  news.  For  those  who  work 
with  contributed  dollars,  what  churchwide 
agencies  have  received  has  been  relatively  "flat" 
during  the  past  five  years,  according  to  Kropf. 
With  inflation  at  approximately  3  percent  per 
year,  these  agencies  have  actually  seen  a 
decline  in  purchasing  power. 

Even  with  decreases  in  spending,  which  most 
boards  are  projecting,  "congregational  giving  to 
churchwide  ministries  will  need  to  increase 

significantly," 


Source  of  contributions  for  years  ending 
Jan.  31, 1991,  through  Jan.  31, 1995 
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total  contributions  (in  constant  1993  values) 


total  contributions  (actual) 


congregational  offerings 


individual  gifts 
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Kropf  tells  Gener- 
al Assembly  dele- 
gates in  his  re- 
port. 

Receipts  from 
offerings  totaled 
approximately  $6 
million  last  year. 
For  1995  they  will 
need  to  increase  to 
$6.2  million  and  to 
$6.4  million  in 
1996  in  order  for 
these  agencies  to 
be  able  to  fund 
operations  at 
current  levels. 

In  a  supplemen- 
tal financial  re- 
port to  General 
Assembly  dele- 
gates titled,  "More 
About  Money," 
Kropf  reports  that 
"  approximately 
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Churchwide  agency  finances 

1993-95  biennium 


"Mennonite  Church  boards  and  schools  that 
receive  a  portion  of  their  income  through  con- 
gregation offerings  managed  their  resources 
efficiently  this  past  biennium,"  according  to 
Stanley  Kropf,  the  Mennonite  Church's  director 
of  finances. 

For  the  past  biennium,  church  agencies, 
schools,  and  associate  groups  received  more 


than  $91.1  million  in  income.  They  used  almost 
all  this  income  for  their  operations,  leaving  a 
total  net  balance  of  $145,349.  "Essentially,  the 
church's  agency  operations  broke  even,"  Kropf 
says. 

The  chart  below  lists  the  income,  expenses, 
and  net  revenue  for  each  agency  of  the  church 
supported  by  contributions. 

Net 


Revenue 


Expenses 


Churchwide  boards  and  committees: 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions                          $13,443,000  $13,343,000  $100,000 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board                       1,183,736  1,165,096  18,640 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries        830,998  815,598  15,400 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education                              752,097  761,261  (9,164) 


Educational  programs 

Colleges  (EMU,  Goshen,  Hesston) 
Seminaries  (AMBS,  EMS) 
Minority  leadership  education 


69,209,872 
4,744,750 
534,662 


69,088,295 
4,831,322 
541,480 


121,577 
(86,572) 
(6,818) 


Associate  groups 

Women's  Missionary  &  Service  Commission  227,354 

United  Native  Ministries  90,777 

Hispanic  Mennonite  Convention  84,389 

African-American  Mennonite  Association  82,468 


241,992 
71,266 
98,893 
80,551 


(14,638) 
19,511 
(14,504) 
1,917 


Totals 


91,184,103 


91,038,754 


145,349 


Two  churchwide  boards  receive  none  of  their  income  from  contributions  but  from  the  sale  of  ser- 
vices and  products.  MMA  provides  health  and  financial  services,  and  MPB  relies  on  the  sale  of 
books,  curriculum,  and  periodicals  for  income.  Their  biennial  statistics  are  as  follows: 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  355,057,566  335,578,875  19,478,691 

Mennonite  Publication  Board  28,777,362  28,596,093  181,269 


Note:  All  figures  are  for  the  combined  1993  and  1994  operational  years. 


300  congregations  have  chosen  to  withhold  fi- 
nancial support  for  any  Mennonite  churchwide 
ministries."  That's  25  percent  of  the 
congregations  which  make  up  the  Mennonite 
Church  . 

"Yet  at  the  same  time  these  congregations 
receive  all  the  benefits  of  membership,"  Kropf 
writes.  "Is  this  appropriate?  Does  membership 
carry  with  it  a  responsibility  to  support  the 
General  Board,  the  Board  of  Congregational 


Ministries,  missions,  edu- 
cation, ethnic  and  racial 
minority  concerns?  Only  the 
members  of  the  church  can 
decide." 

Kropf  suggests  the  General 
Board  might  work  at  defining 
the  financial  responsibilities  of 
congregations  being  members 
of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
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Whom  the  Spirit  (and  the 


From  this  list  will  come  leaders  for  the 
Mennonite  Church  for  the  next  bien- 
nium  in  missions,  education,  publish- 
ing, administration,  and  mutual  aid. 


If  the  delegates  to  Mennonite  General  As- 
sembly at  Wichita  '95  affirm  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Nominating  Committee,  the 
Mennonite  Church  will  have  its  first  African- 
American  moderator  in  1997. 

Dwight  McFadden,  Jr.,  New  Holland,  Pa., 
has  been  nominated  by  the  committee  to  be 
moderator-elect  for  the  next  two  years.  If  af- 
firmed, he  will  become  the  church's  moderator 
for  the  1997-99  biennium. 

"Our  committee  spent  extra  time  in  prayer 
and  in  consultation  with  conference  and  other 
church  leaders  for  the  announced  goal  of  seek- 
ing a  person  of  color  for  moderator-elect,"  the 
Nominating  Committee  says  in  its  report  to  the 
delegates.  "[We]  had  a  strong  commitment  to 
this  goal — not  to  be  politically  correct — but  in 
response  to  clear  biblical  principles  of  inclusion. 
We  want  to  affirm  and  celebrate  our  rich 
diversity  of  membership  and  gifts." 

Last  January  the  committee  presented  Mc- 
Fadden's  name  to  Assembly  delegates  in  a  spe- 
cial mailing.  It  reports  strong  support  from  the 
delegates  for  McFadden's  nomination. 

Twenty-five  other  persons  will  either  be 
elected  or  affirmed  for  leadership  positions  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  at  Wichita.  These  will 
be  chosen  from  a  slate  of  34  names  from  the 
Nominating  Committee  as  follows: 


Tony  Campo- 
lo,  professor  of 
sociology  at 
Eastern  Col- 
lege, St.  Da- 
vids, Pa.,  was 
a  popular 
speaker  with 
the  youth  at 
Philadelphia 
93.  He  will  be 
back  at  Wich- 
ita to  address 
the  youth  con- 
vention on  the 
topic,  "The 
Road  to 
Commitment." 


Moderator-elect  (1) 
Affirm:  Dwight  McFadden,  Jr.,  New  Holland, 
Pa.  (Lancaster  Conference).  Dwight  will  work 
with  Owen  Burkholder,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Virginia),  who  becomes  moderator. 

Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy  (1) 
Affirm:  Michael  Meneses,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
(Franconia) 

Continuing  members:  James  Longacre,  Owen 
Burkholder,  Richard  Headings 

Nominating  Committee  (3) 
Elect  1:  Rose  M.  Covington,  St.  Anne,  111. 

(Illinois);  Brenda  C.  Isaacs,  Goshen,  Ind. 

( Indiana-Michigan) 
Elect  1:  Robert  Shreiner,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Indi- 


ana-Michigan); David  L.  Sutter,  South  Bend, 

Ind.  (Indiana-Michigan) 
Elect  1:  Gloria  Hostetler,  Harper,  Kan.  (South 

Central);  Ralph  hind,  Portland,  Ore.  (Pacific 

Northwest) 
Continuing  members:  Donella  Clemens, 

Catherine  Hunsberger,  Freeman  Miller,  Jose 

Ortiz 

Historical  Committee  (2) 
Elect  2:  Marcus  Miller,  Wellman,  Iowa  (Iowa- 
Nebraska);  Harlan  Unrau,  Littleton,  Colo. 
(Rocky  Mountain);  Franklin  L.  Yoder,  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa  (Iowa-Nebraska);  Nathan  Yoder, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  (Virginia) 
Continuing  members:  Gerald  Hudson,  Arlin 
Lapp,  Hope  hind,  John  D.  Roth,  Kimberly 
Schmidt,  Carolyn  C.  Wenger 

Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries  (4) 
Affirm  2:  Nancy  Rodriguez-Lorn,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  (Lancaster);  Nancy  Good  Sider,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.  (Virginia) 
Elect  1:  Wallace  Jantz,  Souderton,  Pa.  (Fran- 
conia); Arnold  C.  Roth,  Perkasie,  Pa.  (Fran- 
conia) 

Elect  1:  Beryl  M.  Jantzi,  Ephrata,  Pa.  (Atlantic 
Coast);  Howard  Miller,  Broadway,  Va. 
(Virginia) 

Continuing  members:  Patricia  Hershberger, 
Audrey  Roth  Kraybill,  David  E.  Mishler,  Joy 
Sawatsky,  Marcus  Smucker,  Sue  Clemmer 
Steiner,  Regina  Shand  Stoltzfus,  Peter  Wiebe 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  (4) 
Affirm  3:  Ross  D.  Collingwood,  Salem,  Ore. 
(Pacific  Northwest);  Joseph  J.  Voegtlin, 
Tofield,  Alta.  (Northwest);  Marcus  Yoder, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  (Iowa-Nebraska) 
Elect  1:  Grace  Brunner,  Hesston,  Kan.  (South 
Central);  Evelyn  Kauffman  Shellenberger, 
Paoli,  Ind.  (Indiana-Michigan) 
Continuing  members:  Wilma  Bailey,  Evon 
Bergey,  Jesus  Cruz,  J.  Elvin  Kraybill,  Rick 
Maclin,  Phil  Rich,  Kathy  Weaver  Wenger 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (4) 
Affirm  4:  Michael  A.  Chandler,  Albuquerque, 
N.M.  (Rocky  Mountain);  Nancy  R.  Heisey, 
Barto,  Pa.  (Atlantic  Coast);  Virgo  Handojo, 
Pasadena,  Calif.  (Pacific  Southwest);  Jose  A. 
Matamoros,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  (South  Cen- 
tral) 

Continuing  members:  Herman  Bontrager, 
Feme  Burkhardt,  Tesfatsion  Dalellew,  John 
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elections)  might  choose 


Eby,  Larry  Hauder,  Kay  Nussbaum,  Ron 
Schertz,  Sally  Schreiner 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  (3) 
Affirm  2:  Kathleen  Grieser,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

(Ohio);  Ruth  E.  H.  Martin,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

(Atlantic  Coast) 
Elect  1:  Curtis  Roosevelt  Berry,  Chambersburg, 

Pa.  (Franklin);  James  C.  Offutt,  Sr., 

Evanston,  111.  (Illinois) 
Continuing  members:  Beryl  H.  Brubaker, 

Orpha  King,  Randall  J.  Snyder 


Mennonite  Publication  Board  (4) 
Affirm  4:  Ronald  Guengerich,  Hesston,  Kan. 

(South  Central);  June  Mears,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

(Pacific  Southwest);  Jose  Eliu  Rodriguez, 

Goshen,  Ind.  (Indiana-Michigan); 

Elaine  Stoltzfus,  Ages,  Ky. 

(Indiana-Michigan) 
Continuing  members:  Calvin 

Britsch,  Laura  Draper,  Levina 

Huber,  Maurice  Martin,  Ruth 

Rudy,  John  Schiedel,  Gerald 

Studer,  Patricia  Young 


Wichita  '95 


Did  you  know . . .  ? 


•  that  919  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
workers  served  in  57  countries  in  1994?  And 
that  MCs  and  GCs  contributed  close  to  $3.5 
million  (U.S.)  to  MCC  for  its  work? 

•  that  Selfhelp  Crafts  provided  the  equiva- 
lent of  11,075  full-time  jobs  for  Third  World 
artisans  by  selling  their  products  in  197  gift 
and  thrift  stores  and  at  37  relief  sales  in  North 
America? 

•  that  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  distributed 
almost  $1.1  million  in  matching  fund  grants  in 
1994 — a  new  record?  These  grants  went  to  more 
than  1,155  households  and  551  congregations. 

•  that  Mennonite  Foundation  distributed 
more  than  $22  million  to  charities  in  1994 — al- 
most triple  its  $8  million  distribution  in  1993? 
Total  assets  of  Mennonite  Foundation  at  the 
end  of  1994  were  $197.6  million. 

•  that  during  the  past  five  years,  there  has 
been  an  87  percent  turnover  of  Mennonite 
Church  conference  ministers? 

•  that  1 19  candidates  for  pastoral  positions 
were  listed  with  MBCM's  Ministerial  Infor- 
mation Center  during  the  past  biennium? 

•  that  MBCM  continues  to  administer  a 
"Student  Aid  Fund  for  Nonregistrants"  with  the 
U.S.  Selective  Service  System?  During  the  past 
10  years,  an  average  of  6.8  men  each  year  were 
supported  with  a  total  of  $307,190. 

•  that  Mennonite  Church  area  conferences 
ordain  or  license  an  average  of  75  new  pastors 
each  year?  Of  these,  a  third  have  no  training 
beyond  high  school.  Less  than  half  have 


attended  a  Mennonite  Bible  institute,  college, 
or  seminary. 

•  that  the  Believers  Church  Bible  Commen- 
tary series  has  seven  completed  volumes: 
Genesis,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Matthew,  Acts, 
Colossians  and  Philemon,  1  and  2  Thessaloni- 
ansl 

•  that  during  the  summer  of  1994,  1,744  chil- 
dren completed  Provident  Bookstores'  six- week 
summer  reading  program,  reading  a  total  of 
42,866  books? 

•  that  Choice  Books  will  likely  sell  two 
million  books  this  year?  Its  growth  rate  is  close 
to  25  percent  per  year.  Choice  Books  now  has 
its  own  board,  giving  more  ownership  to  region- 
al distributors. 

•  that  more  than  2,700  students  got  at  least 
one  year  of  education  in  a  Mennonite  college  or 
seminary  during  the  past  biennium?  In 
addition,  some  3,300  students  received  a  year  of 
education  in  a  Mennonite  high  school  and  4,700 
in  a  Mennonite  elementary  school. 

•  that  a  recent  survey  found  that  Mennonite 
high  schoolers,  responding  to  questions  on 
college  entrance  tests,  participate  in  more  reli- 
gious organizations  or  activities  than  their 
counterparts  in  other  denominations?  Only  the 
Mormons  have  a  (slightly)  higher  participation 
rate. 

•  that  Mennonites  give  more  per  person  than 
members  of  most  other  churches?  However, 
Mennonite  giving  is  still  less  than  seven  per- 
cent of  income. 
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Wichita  '95 


Vision  95: 


Helping  Mennonites  to 


A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  church's 
lO^year  plan  for  growth:  While  the  nu- 
merical goals  have  not  been  reached. 
Vision  95  called  [us]  to  something  larger/ 

by  Tom  Price 


Although  only  a  decade  has  passed,  an  en- 
tirely different  world  confronted  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  back  in  1985  when  its 
delegates  gathered  in  Ames,  Iowa,  and  unani- 
mously made  a  statement  that  one  Iowa  pastor 
described  as  "admirable,  but  unrealistic — 
almost  absurd." 

In  10  years,  they  said  back  on  Aug.  12,  1985, 
the  Mennonite  Church  would  increase  existing 
membership  by  50  percent,  start  500  new 
churches,  double  its  number  of  overseas  work- 
ers, and  also  double  its  level  of  giving. 

It  was  a  summer  for  big  dreams.  U.S.  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  battled  to  convince  a 
Democratic  Congress  of  the  merits  of  his  "Star 
Wars"  defense  initiative  as  he  prepared  for  his 
first  summit  with  new  Soviet  leader,  Mikhail 
Gorbachev.  By  means  of  a  16-hour,  trans-At- 
lantic concert  seen  by  an  estimated  1.5  billion 
people  in  160  countries,  many  of  the  best- 
known  rock  stars  hoped  "Live  Aid"  would  raise 
$70  million  to  ease  a  famine  in  Africa. 

That  continent,  however,  saw  little  immedi- 
ate positive  change  as  South  Africa's  govern- 
ment imposed  martial  law  to  enforce  apartheid. 
In  1985,  actor  Rock  Hudson,  announcing  that 
he  suffered  from  a  little-known,  but  often  fatal 
disease,  hoped  he  could  overcome  AIDS.  Coco- 


Cola  marketers,  who  knew  they  couldn't  over- 
come their  blunder,  brought  back  "Classic"  to 
replace  the  New  Coke. 

But  in  Ames,  Iowa,  Mennonite  Church  dele- 
gates could  have  been  drinking  that  New  Coke. 
So  soul-stirred  were  these  delegates,  they  made 
only  one  change  in  the  vision  statement  before 
them:  Instead  of  saying  that  "personal  and  con- 
gregational renewal  could  lead"  to  the  10-year 
goals,  they  said  it  will.  "To  serve  the  church  in 
these  days  is  exciting,"  said  one  person. 

Yet  in  1985,  the  Mennonite  Church  faced 
ominous  trends:  membership  and  giving  had 
dropped  from  1975  peaks.  For  15  years,  the 
number  of  overseas  missionaries  had  decreased 
in  line  with  declining  contributions.  One  pastor 
even  calculated  that  if  the  trends  continued,  by 
the  year  2000  there  would  be  no  more  mis- 
sionaries and  no  more  mission  board.  In  spite  of 
this,  after  a  year  in  which  membership  grew  by 
less  than  one  percent,  delegates  unanimously 
believed  they  could  grow  their  denomination  by 
50  percent  in  a  decade. 

"God  help  us,"  Daniel  Hertzler  wrote  in  a 
Gospel  Herald  editorial  five  months  after  the 
action.  "What  have  we  done?" 

I will  pour  out  my  Spirit  on  all  people.  Your 
sons  and  daughters  will  prophesy,  your  old 
men  will  dream  dreams,  your  young  men 
will  see  visions  (Joel  2:28).  Ten  years  later,  not 
one  of  the  goals — in  what  came  to  be  known  as 
Vision  95 — has  been  reached.  That  comes  as 
little  surprise.  As  early  as  1989,  church  leaders 
said  the  Mennonite  Church  would  not  attain  its 
goals.  Cynics  back  in  1985  might  even  have 
predicted  this  statement  in  the  final  report  of 
the  Vision  95  Goals  Coordinating  Committee: 
"While  the  numerical  goals  have  not  been  real- 
ized, Vision  95  has  called  the  church  to 
something  larger." 

"This  was  the  first  time  in  our  denomination 
that  we  ever  set  goals,"  says  Miriam  F.  Book, 
Vision  95  coordinator  since  1989.  "The  heart  of 
Vision  95  for  me  never  was  the  numbers;  [it 
was] — are  we  growing  in  the  three  areas  of 
renewal,  witness,  and  stewardship?" 

Book  has,  however,  tracked  for  four  compo- 
nents of  Vision  95  that  are  measurable: 

•  Add  "more  than  500  strong  congregations 
of  caring  disciples. " 

Since  Ames  85,  the  Mennonite  Church  has 
planted  200  new  congregations.  Another  65  are 
in  stages  of  formation.  But  during  the  same 
period,  37  existing  Mennonite  congregations 
closed  their  doors.  That  means  163  congrega- 
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see  a  whole  new  world 


tions — 14  percent  of  today's  1,169  churches — 
were  started  since  1985. 

•  Experience  "overall  membership  growth 
exceeding  50  percent  in  North  America." 

Membership  grew  by  nearly  7  percent  in 
existing  congregations  during  the  decade — from 
98,137  in  1985  to  104,633  by  1994.  The  newly 
planted  churches  added  another  7,099  members, 
bringing  the  membership  total  to  nearly  112,000 
people — again,  an  increase  of  14  percent. 

There  remain  a  few  other  considerations. 
More  than  11,000  people  attend  the  163  newly 
planted  churches,  while  another  1,000  people 
attend  65  churches  in  formation.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  leaders  in  the  Conservative 
Mennonite  Conference  have  asked  to  no  longer 
be  considered  part  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
That  means  a  loss  of  8,900  members  in  98 
congregations.  This  means  membership  growth 
actually  falls  to  under  5  percent,  with  only  a 
net  increase  of  65  congregations — 13  percent  of 
the  Vision  95  goal. 

•  Increase  "workers  supported  in  mission 
beyond  North  America  from  about  500  to  more 
than  1,000." 


Not  only  did  the  Mennonite  Church  fail  to 
meet  this  goal,  but  the  total  number  of  mission 
workers  beyond  North  America  actually  fell  by 
214  people  in  these  10  years.  Five  mission 
bodies  supported  749  overseas  workers  in  1985, 
compared  with  only  535  today — a  29  percent 
drop.  Only  the  Franconia  Conference 
experienced  any  growth,  while  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  actually  lost  116  overseas 
workers  during  the  decade. 

More  than  any  other  category,  the  collapsing 
number  of  overseas  missionaries  highlights 
what  a  midcourse  review  termed  "inadequate 
process"  and  "unrealistic  specific  numbers"  in 
setting  the  goals.  "We  regret  that  we  did  not 
consult  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  were 
part  of  the  larger,  global  Mennonite  church," 
Book  says. 

"The  assumptions  of  the  1985  goal,  the  model 
of  one-directional  'sending,'  are  no  longer  valid," 

One  result  of  Vision  95  has  been  a  net  increase  of  163 
churches — 14  percent  of  today's  1,169  Mennonite 
congregations.  The  graph  below  shows  the  ethnic 
diversity  of  the  membership  of  these  new  churches. 


NEW  NORTH  AMERICAN  MENNONITE  CHURCHES 
 1985-95  — 


9%  Other 

(1  Hmong,  1  French,  1  Guerfano, 
1  Lao,  2  Vietnamese,  2  Ethiopian) 

.3%  American  Indian 

4%  Chinese 

6%  Indonesian 

1.9%  Spanish 

9%  African 
American 

9%  European 
American 


Churches  planted 
since  1985 
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notes  the  coordinating  committee.  "The  'do  it 
yourself  entrepreneurship  of  our  culture  is 
evidenced  in  attitudes  toward  missions. 
Sending  money  for  someone  else  to  'do'  over- 
seas mission  is  less  satisfying;  there  is  increas- 
ing interest  in  'hands  on/  cross-cultural  mis- 
sion experiences." 

•  Increase  "the  portion  of  our  collective 
income  given  through  congregational  offerings 
from  the  present  level  of  about  5  percent  to  more 
than  10  percent  of  total  individual  and  family 
income. " 

Only  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or 
Revenue  Canada  know  giving  percen- 
tages for  sure,  because  Mennonites  don't 
often  share  income  data.  But  between  1985  and 
1993  (the  most  current  data  available),  the 
amount  Mennonites  gave  to  the  church  in- 
creased by  18  percent — after  being  adjusted  for 
inflation.  But  if  Mennonites  are  typical  North 
Americans,  their  income  would  actually  have 
risen  by  19  percent  during  that  time.  So,  offer- 
ings as  a  percentage  of  income  actually  de- 
creased one  percent — a  pattern  of  withholding 
that  parallels  other  North  American  Chris- 
tians. 

"I  don't  think  this  is  the  whole  picture,"  Book 
says.  "I  think  people  are  giving  more  than  what 
these  numbers  show."  The  data  don't  show  what 
Mennonites  give  outside  the  collection  plate. 

Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish  (Prov.  29:18).  After  those 
numbing  statistics,  take  a  look  at 
Vision  95  in  a  different  light.  In  a  classic 
Hollywood  melodrama,  George  Bailey  learned 
"It's  a  Wonderful  Life"  when  given  the  chance 
to  see  what  the  world  would  look  like  if  he  had 
never  been  born.  What  if  there  had  been  no 
Vision  95? 

Even  though  the  Mennonite  Church  missed 
its  goals,  it  added  nearly  7,000  new  members  in 
new  congregations  and  about  6,000  members  in 
established  churches. 

"We  have  grown  when 
many  denominations  are 
not  growing  or  declin- 

Oing,"  Book  says.  "I 
believe  our  numbers 
would  have  been  down 
and  we  would  not  have 
planted  these  200-plus 
churches.  That  tells  me 
there  is  hope.  There  is 
life.  We  are  open  to 


Wichita  "95 


change.  To  me,  that  is  worth  celebrating.  We 
did  not  go  backward.  We  are  not  fewer." 

But  the  fruit  of  Vision  95  is  more  abundant. 
Several  congregations,  even  conferences, 
reached  their  portions  of  the  Vision  95  goals 
(see  related  "Vision  95:  'It  Got  Something  in 
Front  of  Us,'  "  which  follows). 

"Even  one  story  like  that  is  worth  it  all  to  me. 
That  is  the  heart  of  Vision  95 — hearts  and  lives 
are  changed,"  Book  says.  "God  may  have  gotten 
to  these  people  in  other  ways.  I  don't  question 
that.  But  this  was  one  channel  God  worked 
through." 

The  criticism  about  Vision  95's  focus  on 
numbers  is  best  countered  by  its  opening  sen- 
tence: "How  does  Jesus  Christ  touch  and 
change  persons?" 

"Each  number  means  a  person,"  says  G. 
Edwin  Bontrager,  director  of  the  Living  In 
Faithful  Evangelism  (LIFE)  project,  returning 
to  a  theme  he  first  addressed  in  a  1988  article. 
"We  are  not  switching  our  belief  system  from 
theology  to  numerology!  We  are  using  numbers 
for  a  handle.  Behind  each  number  is  a  person 
whom  God  wants  within  the  loving  care  of  the 
church." 

Paul  Gingrich,  former  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  (MBM)  president,  once  warned  Men- 
nonites to  focus  on  the  vision  of  being  faithful 
to  Jesus,  rather  than  the  numbers  represented 
in  the  10-year  goals.  Rather  than  simply 
eschewing  "success-oriented"  growth  language 
or  feeling  guilty,  Gingrich  argued  that  the  vi- 
sion at  Ames  was  rooted  in  seeing  the  Ana- 
baptist vision  as  intended  for  the  whole  world. 

Now  we  see  but  a  poor  reflection  .  .  .  then 
we  shall  see  face  to  face  (1  Cor.  13:12a). 
In  the  end,  Vision  95  was  just  that — a 
vision  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  1995.  The 
Mennonite  Church  may  not  have  the  numbers 
described  in  the  1985  document,  but  they  did 
"pray  and  work  toward  these  goals,"  as  the 
vision  sought.  Perhaps,  many  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  have  reached  Vision  95  in  another 
sense:  they  now  see  the  world  around  them 
with  new  eyes.  The  church  as  a  whole  no  longer 
has  cataracts  when  it  comes  to  church  growth. 

"In  a  certain  sense,  the  scales  have  fallen  off 
our  eyes,"  Book  says.  "I  think  Jesus  would 
rejoice.  I  think  he  would  say  to  us,  'There  is  so 
much  more,  my  children.  The  people  in  your 
lives,  right  in  your  own  community,  they  are 
blind  to  seeing.'  Jesus  would  help  us  to  see 
what  finally,  really  matters,  and  remind  us  of 
that." 
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Vision  95: 

'It  got  something  in  front  of  us' 


We  can  make  our  plans  [for  growth], 
but  we  really  need  to  have  that  depen- 
dence upon  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it to  build  and  establish  the  church. ' 

by  Tom  Price 


Vision  95  coordinator  Miriam  F.  Book 
believes  the  Mennonite  Church  may 
harvest  the  fruits  of  Vision  95  well  into 
the  next  century.  But  in  some  areas,  the  seed 
planted  in  1985  grew  more  quickly. 

Some  had  the  vision  before  the  10-year  goals 
even  began. 

Back  in  1985,  the  Hopewell  Mennonite  Church 
near  Elverson,  Pa.,  was  cited  as  a  model  for 
church  growth.  In  10  years,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  pastor  Merle  Stoltzfus,  the  charismatic- 
inspired  congregation  grew  to  more  than  600 
people  with  10  daughter  congregations.  Now  in 
the  10  years  of  Vision  95,  one  of  these  daughter 
churches — Petra  Christian  Fellowship  in  New 
Holland,  Pa. — has  reached  each  of  the  denom- 
ination's goals. 

Since  its  own  beginning  in  1983,  Petra  has 
grown  from  a  membership  of  69  in  1985  to  247 
members  today.  Like  many  newer  congrega- 
tions, its  attendance  is  even  higher — surpass- 
ing an  average  of  650  people  last  year.  During 
the  same  period,  the  congregation  has  sent  out 
two  full-time  and  several  short-term  mission- 
aries, while  increasing  its  missions  budget 
(about  15  percent  of  the  total)  nearly  tenfold. 


But  Petra's  vision  is  grounded  more  in  its 
immediate  heritage  than  in  the  church  wide 
Vision  95  movement,  according  to  Lester  Zim- 
merman, founding  pastor  of  Petra  Christian 
Fellowship. 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  vision  that  burst  out 
of  the  Hopewell  congregation  for  10  years  or 
so,"  Zimmerman  says.  "But  there  is  another 
generation  of  churches  being  planted  now." 

In  fact,  the  best-laid  plans  often  conflict  with 
the  movement  of  the  Spirit,  according  to 
Zimmerman.  "We  can  make  our  plans,  but  we 
really  need  to  have  that  dependence  upon  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  build  and  establish 
a  church,"  he  says.  "The  Lord  sometimes  will 
lay  an  area  on  our  hearts.  If  the  Lord  raises  up 
people  with  the  vision,  we  try  to  flow  with  what 
we  see  God  doing  there." 

Cape  Christian  Fellowship  in  Cape  Coral, 
Fla.,  "was  a  direct  result"  of  Vision  95 
when  it  began  in  1986,  according  to 
founding  pastor  Dennis  Gingerich.  "There  was 
a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  for  that  goal," 
Gingerich  says.  "It  played  a  big  role  in  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  the  Southeast 
Conference  helping  to  start  this  congregation." 

With  a  core  group  of  35  adults  and  children, 
worship  services  began  on  Easter  1987.  Atten- 
dance now  averages  nearly  400  people  with  a 
membership  of  about  200 — new  Christians 
representing  the  largest  segment.  The  fellow- 
ship has  a  core  group  for  a  future  church  plant 
meeting  monthly  south  of  Fort  Myers,  and  it 
has  sent  short-term  missionaries  to  the 
Ukraine.  Early  in  its  history,  the  new  church 
not  only  returned  a  subsidy  amounting  to  half 
its  budget.  But  in  1990,  Cape  Christian  began  a 
commitment  of  sending  a  minimum  of  10 
percent  of  its  budget  to  missions  outside  its 
walls — "the  greatest  portion  to  the  Mennonite 
Church." 

"From  our  very  beginning,  part  of  our  goals 
were  we  would  at  one  point  start  another 
congregation,"  says  Gingerich,  noting  that  only 
a  few  longtime  Mennonites  there  have  even 
heard  about  Vision  95,  though  many  share  its 
spirit.  "It  is  just  a  part  of  who  we  are  as  a 
church." 

Where  Vision  95  succeeded,  leadership  was  a 
key,  according  to  Gingerich,  who  saw  confer- 
ence church  planting  efforts  level  off  when  a 
retiring  secretary  for  missions  was  not  re- 
placed. The  initial  "excitement"  in  the  confer- 
ence for  Vision  95  seemed  to  subside. 

"It  is  not  a  failure  not  to  reach  goals,"  Gin- 
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'It  is  not  a  failure  not  to  reach  goals.  If 
we  have  established  some  churches  like 
Cape  Christian  Fellowship  across  the 
nation,  it  doesn't  mean  we  have  failed.' 


gerich  says.  "If  we  have  established  some 
churches  like  Cape  Christian  Fellowship  and 
others  across  the  nation,  it  doesn't  mean  we 
have  failed." 

Iglesia  Evangelica  Bethel,  a  Hispanic-orient- 
ed Mennonite  congregation  that  began 
shortly  before  Vision  95  in  North  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  has  grown  to  150  members.  The 
congregation  has  commissioned  several  over- 
seas missionaries,  planted  one  other  church, 
and  in  June  sent  two  elders  to  a  church  plant- 
ers' assessment  meeting,  each  considering  a 
new  congregation. 

"There  has  been  significant  growth  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  because  of  Vision  95,"  says 
Jeff  Wright,  conference  coordinator  for  the 
Pacific  Southwest  Mennonite  Conference. 

The  conference's  current  budget  is  three 
times  the  1985  budget  for  the  former  South- 
west Mennonite  Conference.  There  were  24 
Mennonite  congregations  in  California  and 
Arizona  in  1985,  compared  with  49  congrega- 
tions in  existence  or  emerging  today. 

"Vision  95  became  the  rallying  point  for  the 
initial  effort  to  get  it  started.  The  real  impetus 
was  leaders  with  vision,"  Wright  says.  "Vision 
95  became  a  rallying  point  to  bring  the  confer- 
ence on  board  with  the  vision.  In  that  sense  it 
helped  a  great  deal." 

Because  of  Vision  95,  the  Mennonite  Church 
has  reached  entire  ethnic  and  language  groups 
for  the  first  time. 

"The  whole  Indonesian  connection  began 
here,"  Wright  says.  "We  have  made  significant 
inroads  into  the  Hmong  community." 

"I'm  not  sure  10-year  plans  are  ever  realistic 
because  situations  change  so  much  in  10 
years,"  notes  Wright,  who  has  an  M.B.A.  with 
an  emphasis  in  strategic  planning.  "The  world 
is  so  different  in  1995  than  it  was  in  1985.  Who 
would  have  predicted  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
the  collapse  of  the  Southern  California  aero- 
space industry,  the  Gulf  War,  and  the  election 
of  Bill  Clinton?  These  are  the  kind  of  social 
forces  no  one  can  predict  10  years  down  the 
road.  Strategic  planning  has  to  happen  in 


Because  of  Vision  95,  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  reached  entire  ethnic  and 
language  groups  for  the  first  time.  One 
example  are  the  new  Hmong  churches. 


tighter  and  tighter  time  frames." 

In  1985,  many  Mennonites  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  "the  E  word,"  according  to  Book. 
"Now  I  think  we  are  more  comfortable  with 
evangelism,"  she  says.  "We  are  doing  much 
better  at  including  people  other  than  ethnic 
Mennonites." 

"Vision  95  was  a  positive  influence  in  Vir- 
ginia," says  Laban  Peachey,  conference  mod- 
erator. "More  churches  were  planted  in  the 
1985-95  decade  than  in  any  other  decade  of  the 
conference's  existence." 

Because  of  Vision  95,  the  church  developed 
Living  in  Faithful  Evangelism  (LIFE),  a  pro- 
gram that  has  helped  340  Mennonite  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite  congregations 
since  it  began  in  1989.  At  least  one  congrega- 
tion has  said  it  would  have  dismantled  were  it 
not  for  LIFE. 

"In  a  number  of  churches  there  has  been 
considerable  growth.  We  have  done  more  than 
we  would  have  without  Vision  95,"  says  G. 
Edwin  Bontrager,  hired  in  1987  as  LIFE  proj- 
ect director  for  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries.  "It  took  four  years  to 
get  LIFE  on  the  road.  It  would  have  been  good 
to  have  had  a  few  more  plans  in  place." 

In  addition  to  seeing  their  own  culture  as  a 
mission  field,  Mennonites  learned  the  benefits 
in  church  planting  of  coaching,  focusing  on 
metropolitan  areas,  cell-based  development, 
supporting  people  already  present  in  the  target 
area,  and  the  need  for  visionary  leadership. 

In  1985,  Terry  Shue  worked  as  a  carpenter 
in  his  family's  business  in  Harper,  Kan. 
Back  in  1977,  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Hesston  College,  Shue  had  received  a  call  to 
the  ministry  from  his  home  congregation, 
Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite  Church,  and  from 
South  Central  Conference  minister  Millard 
Osborne.  But  nothing  came  of  it.  He  finished 
his  education,  married,  and  settled  down.  The 
seed  planted  in  1977  remained  dormant. 

Enter  Weldon  Martens,  pastor  of  Pleasant 
Valley  Mennonite  Church,  who  saw  that  if 
Vision  95  were  to  be  reached,  the  Mennonite 
Church  would  require  many  more  trained 
pastors.  "Weldon  rekindled  that  [call  to  minis- 
try] by  talking  to  me  about  church  work  and 
church  leadership,"  Shue  says. 

With  the  congregation's  support,  Shue  at- 
tended a  January  1987  Interterm  session  at  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  to  test 
the  Spirit.  With  three  small  children,  including 
a  newborn,  he  and  his  wife,  Kay,  decided  they 
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would  try  to  return  for  the  fall  semester,  if  they 
could  sell  their  house.  The  house  sold,  Kay  also 
sold  her  part  in  a  children's  clothing  business, 
and  within  five  weeks  the  family  had  moved  to 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

"It  became  clear  to  me  after  being  there 
several  months  that  it  was  my  call  to  go  into 
the  pastoral  ministry,"  says  Shue,  who  received 
$1,500  a  year  in  support  from  his  congregation 
as  well  as  help  from  other  individuals.  Shue  is 
only  one  of  three  individuals  called  forth  from 
the  120-person  congregation.  "That  is  pretty 
significant,"  he  says.  "They  have  a  real  vision 
for  calling  out  leaders." 

Vision  95  "helped  kindle  that  idea  both  in 
Weldon  and  myself.  It  kept  the  dream  alive," 
says  Shue,  pastor  since  1990  of  Pine  Grove 


Mennonite  Church  in  Stryker,  Ohio.  "I'm  not 
ready  to  term  Vision  95  a  failure  because  the 
goals  weren't  reached.  It  got  something  in  front 
of  us." 

Tom  Price,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  is  religion  editor 
of 'The  Elkhart  Truth.  He  is  a  member  of  Kern 
Road  Mennonite  Church. 


Miriam  Book,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  associate  general 
secretary  of  the  General  Board,  has  served  as  the 
coordinator  of  the  activities  of  Vision  95.  Book  was 
also  coordinator  of  the  assemblies  and  conventions  at 
Oregon  91  and  Philadelphia  93  and  fills  that  role 
again  for  the  Mennonite  Church  at  Wichita  '95. 
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What  else  is  going  on  in  Wichita? 

Something  for  everyone — 


In  the  activi- 
ties of  an 
assembly  and 
its  related 
conventions, 
participants 
have  many 
opportunities 
to  learn  about 
Mennonites 
from  different 
cultures  and 
countries. 
Here  Angela 
Tietzel  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa., 
samples  some 
Chinese  food 
at  Philadel- 
phia 93. 


General  Assemblies  are  events 
of  superlatives:  thousands  of 
people,  hundreds  of  events,  even 
20  houses  to  build  at  Wichita. 

by  Carla  Reimer 


Picture  yourself  sitting  in  the  25th  row  at 
the  11,600-seat  Kansas  Coliseum  listen- 
ing to  the  sounds  of  the  500-member 
Kansas  Mennonite  Men's  Choir.  You  close  your 
eyes  and  hum  along  as  the  choir  sings  your 
favorite  hymn. 

Or  maybe  you  decide  to  wander  over  to  the 
Africa  Pavilion,  where  you  learn  about  church 
work  in  Zaire  from  guest  speaker  Nzash  Lume- 
ya.  You  may  even  dare  to  sample  some  indige- 
nous food. 

These  are  just  two  of  the  many  activities 
scheduled  for  Wichita  '95.  This  week-long  Men- 
nonite extravaganza  includes  not  only  joint  and 
separate  business  sessions  for  MC  and  GC 
delegates,  but  it  also  features  conventions  for 
adults,  youth,  and  children. 

In  addition,  a  host  of  special  interest  groups 
are  expected  to  hold  meetings  at  the  downtown 
Wichita  convention  center,  Century  II,  or  at  the 
suburban  Kansas  Coliseum — the  two  locations 
where  most  of  the  events  are  being  held.  Junior 
high  youth  will  meet  all  week  at  Bethel  College 
in  Newton,  Kan. 

More  than  4,200  youth  and  3,000  adults  are 
expected  to  attend  Wichita  '95.  Of  the  latter, 


about  1,800  will  be  delegates.  Planners  expect 
more  than  600  children. 

During  the  joint  morning  worship,  partici- 
pants will  hear  Bible  study  presentations  on 
Isaiah  40  by  Wilma  Bailey,  assistant  professor 
of  Old  Testament,  Messiah  College,  Grantham, 
Pa.;  and  John  Neufeld,  president  of  Canadian 
Mennonite  Bible  College  in  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Preachers  for  the  evening  worship  for  adults 
will  be: 

•  Renee  Sauder,  pastor  of  Erb  Street  Menno- 
nite Church,  Waterloo,  Ont.; 

•  Mesach  Krisetya,  professor  of  pastoral 
counseling,  Satja  Wacana  Christian  University, 
Salatiga,  Indonesia; 

•  Marilyn  Miller,  Boulder,  Colo.,  director  of 
Outreach  Ministries  for  the  GC  Commission  on 
Home  Ministries; 

•  Nzash  Lumeya,  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Missiology  Center,  Kinshasa,  Zaire. 

James  M.  Lapp,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mennonite 
Church  general  secretary,  is  scheduled  to 
preach  Sunday  morning.  Mike  Yaconelli,  Yreka, 
Calif.,  editor  of  The  Door,  will  speak  to  a  joint 
adult-youth  evening  service  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning. 

As  always  at  a  Mennonite  gathering,  there 
will  be  lots  of  music.  Mary  Oyer,  professor  of 
church  music  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Bernie  Neufeld, 
assistant  professor  of  music,  Canadian  Menno- 
nite Bible  College,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  will  be  the 
song  leaders. 

The  musical  Godspell  will  be  presented  a 
number  of  times  throughout  the  week.  A 
new  drama,  Fisheyes,  also  will  be 
performed  throughout  the  week.  Written,  acted, 
and  produced  by  Ted  Schwartz  and  Lee 
Eschelman,  the  drama  uses  humor  to  portray 
the  lives  of  disciples  Peter  and  Andrew. 

Wichita  '95  participants  will  be  able  to  learn 
more  about  the  global  church  on  two  occas- 
ions— by  visiting  pavilions  about  Africa,  Asia, 
Europe,  Latin  America,  and  North  America  on 
Wednesday  evening,  July  26,  and  by  participat- 
ing in  the  celebration  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee's  75th  anniversary  on  Saturday 
evening,  July  29. 

Over  90  seminars,  including  a  number  of 
intergenerational  ones,  will  be  held  on  topics 
related  to  congregational  life,  discipleship, 
evangelism,  family,  gender  concerns,  and  peace, 
among  others.  A  sampling  of  the  seminar  titles 
includes:  "Welcoming  New  Christians,"  "You 
Are  What  You  Buy,"  "Talking  About  Tough 
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and  then  some 


Issues  in  Congregations,"  "Biblical  Storytell- 
ing," and  "Why  in  the  World  So  Many  Refu- 
gees?" 

Youth  and  adults  can  also  work  together  in  a 
service  project  coordinated  by  Mennonite 
Housing  and  Habitat  for  Humanity.  The  goal  is 
to  help  build  20  new  homes  and  repair  at  least 
50  homes  for  elderly  and  low-income  families 
during  Wichita  '95.  One  of  the  new  homes  will 
be  built  near  Century  II. 

In  addition  to  the  housing  service  project, 
youth  will  also  have  a  full  slate  of  other 
activities.  They  range  from  a  concert  by 
Christian  musician  Ken  Medema  to  a  talent 
show. 

The  theme  of  the  youth  convention  is  "With 
Jesus  on  the  Road."  Hubert  Brown,  dean  of  stu- 
dents at  Hesston  (Kan.)  College,  will  speak  on 
the  theme  of  "Come  and  See"  on  July  25,  the 
opening  night  of  the  youth  convention. 

Other  speakers  include:  Ruth  Boehm,  youth 
pastor  at  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Winnipeg; 
Mike  Yaconelli,  Yreka,  Calif.,  director  of  Youth 


Specialties;  Mark  Vincent,  Sturgis,  Mich., 
director  of  a  joint  MC/GC  stewardship  educa- 
tion project;  June  Alliman  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind., 
professor  of  communication  and  preaching  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary;  and 
Noel  Santigo,  staff  person  for  evangelism  and 
church  development  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Well-known  author-evangelist  Tony  Campolo, 
who  addressed  the  youth  convention  in  Phila- 
delphia two  years  ago,  will  also  return  as  a 
speaker.  During  the  morning  worship  on  Sat- 
urday, Campolo  will  encourage  youth  to  take 
"The  Road  to  Commitment."  Campolo  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  Eastern  College,  St. 
Davids,  Pa. 

The  Ken  Medema  concert  is  scheduled  for 
July  27  at  9:30  p.m.  at  the  Kansas  Coliseum. 
The  free  concert  is  open  to  both  youth  and 
adults. 

Carla  Reimer,  Newton,  Kan.,  is  a  staff  writer 
for  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
News  Service. 


Wichita  '95 


"Eternal  life 
was  given  me. 
A  new  way  of 
life  has  begun. " 

Katsuzo  Miyauchi 

Mennonite  Church 
Narita,  Japan 


hi  Mennonite 

13  Board  of  Missions 
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The  top  10  MYF  fundraisers 


Youth  groups  have  been  working  for 
months  to  come  up  with  the  money  to 
attend  Wichita  '95.  Here  are  some  of  their 
most  popular  and  creative  fundraisers. 

10.  The  ole  standby:  car  washes  (Peace, 
Burlington,  Iowa;  Mercersburg,  Pa.). 

9.  Recycling  (Menno,  Ritzville,  Wash. — 
aluminum  cans;  Zion,  Hubbard,  Ore. — news- 
papers). Youth  of  Central  Mennonite  Church, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  do  recycling  twice  a  year. 
Besides  collecting  from  members  from  the 
church,  they  also  collect  aluminum,  tin,  and 
glass  bottles  from  a  local  school  cafeteria. 

8.  Italian  meals  (First,  Denver,  Colo.),  espe- 
cially spaghetti  (Martins  Creek,  Millersburg, 
Ohio;  Calico  Rock,  Ark.;  Forest  Hills,  Leola, 
Pa.)  or  lasagna  (Martinsburg,  Pa.). 

7.  Pie  or  baked  goods  auction  (Fairview, 
Albany,  Ore.;  West  Union,  Parnell,  Iowa).  The 
Bethel-El  Mennonite  Church  youth  group, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  held  their  auction  fol- 
lowing an  evening  "Singspiration." 

6.  Soup  and  sandwich  meals  (Beatrice, 
Neb.;  Locust  Grove,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.;  Zion, 
York,  Pa.).  Congregations  treated  to  chili 
suppers  included:  Southern  Hills,  Topeka, 
Kan.;  Roanoke,  Eureka,  111. 


Kingview  Mennonite  Church  member  Neal  Weaver  and  Mennonite 
Church  of  Scottdale  (Pa.)  pastor  John  Sharp  volunteered  their  beards 
as  donors  competed  to  "save  it"  or  "shave  it."  Sharp  kept  his  beard — 
but  Weaver's  had  to  go.  His  barber  is  MYF  sponsor  Larry  Miller. 


5.  Theme  banquets,  particularly  around 
Valentine's  Day  (Howard-Miami,  Kokomo, 
Ind.;  Carlsbad,  N.M.).  Costumed  waiters  served 
dinner  to  members  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church 
(Archbold,  Ohio),  who  enjoyed  candlelight, 
flowers,  and  music  at  their  sweetheart  banquet. 
Also  popular:  mystery  suppers  (First  Deaf, 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  Blough,  Hollsopple,  Pa.).  Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  hosted  a 
burrito  festival,  complete  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can decorations  and  music,  plus  assemble-your- 
own  burritos  with  homemade  tortillas. 

4.  All-U-Can-Eat  pancake  and  sausage 
breakfasts  and  suppers  (Midway,  Columbi- 
ana, Ohio;  Pleasant  View,  Hydro,  Okla.).  The 
youth  of  Peace  Mennonite  Church,  Aurora, 
Colo.,  added  waffles  to  their  menu. 

3.  Auction  of  services — or  RENT-A- 
YOUTH,  as  billed  in  Seattle,  Wash,  (services 
included  swimming  lessons,  yard  work,  baby- 
sitting). At  Southside  Fellowship  (Elkhart, 
Ind.),  three  youth  hosted  an  auction  of  goods 
and  services  provided  by  church  members. 
Some  small  groups  pooled  resources  to  pur- 
chase a  weekend  in  a  cabin  or  an  afternoon  in  a 
swimming  pool.  The  most  popular  auction 
items  were  meals  (seafood,  Ethiopian,  French 
gourmet)  to  be  made  and  served  by  families. 

For  the  past  nine  years,  Dan  and  Shirley  Lapp 
(Plains,  Hatfield,  Pa.)  hosted  a  Memorial  Day 
breakfast  and  wiffleball  game  to  honor  the  high 
school  graduates.  With  only  one  graduate  this 
year,  the  Lapps  offered  a  "Field  of  Dreams,"  auc- 
tioning off  wiffleball  positions  and  spectator 
seats.  Other  atypical  items  in  Plains'  auction 
included:  a  day  on  the  road  with  a  church  mem- 
ber in  his  18-wheeler;  a  native  species  planting  of 
trees  and  wildflowers;  an  evening  under  the  stars 
with  a  church  member  who  owns  a  telescope. 

2.  Sale  of  various  items,  including,  but  not 
limited  to:  apple  cider  (Martinsburg,  Pa.);  sub 
sandwiches  (North  Goshen,  Ind.);  pizzas 
(Salem,  Shickley,  Neb.;  East  Union  MYFers  of 
Kalona,  Iowa,  delivered  Pizza  Hut  pizzas,  hot 
from  the  oven);  180  dozen  Christmas  cookies 
(Carpenter  Park/First,  Johnstown,  Pa.);  Easter 
candy  (Weaver,  Johnstown,  Pa.);  blueberries 
(First,  Indianapolis,  Ind.);  T-shirts  (Salford, 
Harleysville,  Pa.).  Then  there  were  yard  sales 
(Metamora,  111.;  Philippi,  W.  Va.). 

1.  Baked  potato  bar  (Washington,  Iowa; 
Science  Ridge,  Sterling,  111.;  Springs,  Pa.; 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio;  Wellman,  Iowa;  Glade, 
Accident,  Md.;  and  many  other  congregations). 

(continued  on  page  25) 
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Joint  youth  convention  will  be 
the  largest  in  Mennonite  history 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBCM) — The  1995 
youth  convention  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  will 
be  the  largest  ever  with  approximately 
4,200  youth  and  sponsors  registered  for 
the  event.  This  will  make  Wichita  '95 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  first  joint 
GC-MC  youth  convention  held  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  in  1983,  and  25  percent  big- 
ger than  the  last  joint  youth  conven- 
tion, which  was  held  in  Normal,  111.,  in 
1989. 

"We  are  delighted  that  more  and 
more  youth  want  to  experience  church 
in  this  form,"  says  Everett  J.  Thomas, 
executive  secretary  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries  (MBCM). 
"We  believe  youth  convention  is  grow- 
ing because  the  central  purpose  is  to 
challenge  youth  to  make  a  commitment 
to  follow  Christ." 

MBCM  sponsors  churchwide  youth 
conventions  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Because  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  coordinated  the  last 
joint  convention  in  1989,  MBCM  is 


coordinating  the  1995 
joint  convention. 

However,  as  the 
event  continues  to 
grow,  the  disparity  in 
size  between  the  adult 
convention  and  youth 
convention  has  intro- 
duced some  new  issues 
for  the  future. 

Recently,  the  Gener- 
al Board  agreed  to  lo- 
cate the  1997  adult, 
young  adult,  and  chil- 
dren conventions  along 
with  the  youth  conven- 
tion in  Orlando,  Fla.,  in 
1997  (see  the  May  23 
Gospel  Herald). 

Unlike  the  youth 
convention  in  Wichita  this  summer 
where  youth  will  be  scattered  in  19  dif- 
ferent motels,  the  Orlando  site  would 
allow  5,000  youth  and  sponsors  to  be  lo- 
cated inside  three  or  four  large  hotels 


bigger . . .  bigger .... 


Bigger . 

Since  1983,  when  General  Conference  and  Mennonite 
Church  youth  met  together  for  the  first  time,  the  biennial 
Mennonite  Youth  Convention  has  nearly  doubled  in  size. 
Registration  totals  for  the  last  six  Mennonite  Church  and 
joint  youth  conventions  are: 


Bethlehem  83* 

2,200 

Ames  85 

2,000 

Purdue  87 

2,700 

Normal  89* 

3,300 

Oregon  91 

2,100 

Philadelphia  93 

3,400 

Wichita  '95* 

4,200  (projected) 

*  A  joint  convention  for 

GC  and  MC  youth 

Wichita  '95  fundraisers  on  the  unusual  side 

•  The  Neil  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church  MYF,  Columbus,  Ohio,  held  a 
banner  auction  and  a  Celtic  dinner. 

•  Stahl  Mennonite  Church,  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  held  a  "rockathon"  in  which 
11  MYFers  rocked — in  rocking  chairs — 
for  12  hours  after  collecting  pledges. 

•  The  MYF  of  Glade  Mennonite 
Church,  Accident,  Md.,  sold  "stock."  A 
"stockholders"  dinner,  including 
slides  and  sharing  by  the  youth,  will 
follow  Wichita  '95. 

•  Youth  of  Salford  Mennonite 
Church,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  gave  con- 
gregation members  unopened  cans  of 
soda  pop,  asking  that  the  cans  be  re- 
turned filled  with  coins. 

•  For  three  days,  members  of  Plea- 
sant View  Mennonite  Church,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  could  shop  at  the  Food 
Lion  and  have  5  percent  of  cash  regis- 
ter receipts  go  toward  the  youth 
group's  traveling  fund. 

•  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  initiated  an  "adopt-a-mile" 
project,  in  which  congregation  mem- 
bers sponsored  the  trip  to  Wichita  at 
the  rate  of  $1  per  mile.  Each  sponsor 
received  a  copy  of  a  map  that  high- 
lighted the  section  of  the  trip  for  which 
they  covered  traveling  expenses. 

•  After  their  Laotian  lunch,  Tavis- 
tock (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church  youth 


Food,  costumes,  and  the  price  were  all 
a  mystery  at  the  supper  hosted  around 
Halloween  time  by  the  MYF  of  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  This  farmer  is  Alex  Walson. 

donated  75  percent  of  their  profits  to 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

•  Incidentally:  19  youth  groups 
contributed  some  $9,200  (U.S.)  from 
their  Wichita  fundraising  events  to 
help  youth  from  other  churches  be 
able  to  attend  the  youth  convention. 
— compiled  by  Cathleen  Hockman 


in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 

"The  use  of  several  large  hotels  will 
provide  for  a  more  secure  environ- 
ment," notes  MBCM's  minister  of  youth 
Carlos  Romero. 

"We  would  be  able  to  run  late-night 
activities  at  the  hotels  and  not  be  faced 
with  the  challenge  of  thousands  of 
youth  walking  outside  late  at  night,  or 
the  expense  of  shuttling  so  many  peo- 
ple to  multiple  locations  throughout 
the  city." 

With  the  youth  convention  now 
much  larger  than  the  adult  convention 
(3,000  MC  and  GC  adults  are  expected 
to  attend  Wichita  '95),  MBCM  and  the 
General  Board  have  begun  a  process 
for  discerning  how  best  to  hold  these 
two  different-sized  events  in  the  same 
location. 

In  their  fall  meetings,  both  boards 
will  examine  a  set  of  questions  pre- 
pared by  Thomas  and  General  Board 
general  secretary  James  Lapp. 

Lapp  and  Thomas  also  are  proposing 
that  a  small  working  group  be  con- 
vened to  address  the  issues  which  are 
emerging;  MBCM  hopes  to  include  sev- 
eral conference  youth  ministers  in  such 
a  working  group  because  conference 
youth  ministers  provide  a  network  of 
advocacy  for  youth  conventions. 

No  decision  has  yet  been  made 
whether  GC  youth  will  participate  in 
the  1997  Mennonite  Church  Youth 
Convention  in  Orlando.  In  their  fall 
meeting,  the  GC  Commission  on 
Education,  which  now  carries  responsi- 
bility for  planning  youth  gatherings  at 
General  Conference  triennial  sessions, 
will  decide  whether  to  participate  in 
the  1997  event. 
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A  beginner's  guide  to  finding 
Mennonites  on  the  World  Wide  Web 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — What  is  the 
World  Wide  Web  (WWW)?  An  anarchy 
of  computer-accessible  information 
about  anything  and  everything,  grow- 
ing exponentially  every  day. 

This  is  a  sampling  of  Mennonite-re- 
lated  links  on  the  WWW  as  of  late 
June.  Any  attempt  to  organize  the 
available  resources  is  necessarily 
inadequate  and  ephemeral,  as  sites 
continually  appear,  move,  or  vanish. 

Resources  on  the  WWW  are  usually 
organized  in  hypertext  documents  to  be 
displayed  by  your  web  browser  (an  In- 
ternet program  on  a  desktop  computer; 
two  of  the  most  popular  are  Netscape 
and  Mosaic).  In  a  hypertext  document 
you  simply  click  the  mouse  on  an  un- 
derlined word  or  a  picture  to  move  au- 
tomatically to  another  site  anywhere  in 
the  world,  based  on  a  link  encoded  by 
the  author.  Hypertext  links  may  also 
display  pictures,  play  sound  files,  send 
e-mail,  or  even  show  short  movies. 

It  is  much  more  important  to  know 
how  to  get  to  something  than  to  know 
where  it  is.  There  are  hundreds  of  ways 
to  get  to  the  same  sites.  The  easiest 
way  to  start  exploring  the  World  Wide 
Web  is  to  open  a  known  site  and  follow 
any  path  of  links  that  looks  interesting. 
There  are  also  many  web  catalogs;  two 
of  the  most  powerful  and  widely  used 
are  listed  here. 

This  article  itself  is  available  as  a 
hypertext  document:  http:/ / www . 
umich.edu/bpl/menno.html 

Happy  browsing! — Bradley  Lehman 


This  list  of  WWW  addresses  will  get 
you  started: 

•  Mennonite  Information  Center  (a 
clearinghouse  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
information  on  the  Internet) 

http://www.prairienet.org/commu- 
nity/  religion/  mennonite/  menno.html 

•  Mennonite  Central  Committee  (in- 
cludes MCC  press  releases,  video  re- 
source catalogue,  essays,  guest  book) 

http://  www.mennonitecc.ca/  mcc/ 

•  The  Amish,  the  Mennonites,  and 
the  Plain  People 

http://www.epix.net/homepage/Am- 
ish/ amish.html 

•  Lycos  (general  web  search  tool;  a 
Lycos  search  for  "Mennonite"  yields 
hundreds  of  references) 

http:/ /lycos,  cs.  emu.  edu/ 

•  Yahoo  (another  web  search  tool) 
http://www.yahoo.com/ 

What's  available  out  there? 

•  MennoLink 

General  Infor- 
mation 

Archives  at 
uci.uci.com  (go- 
pher) 

Directory  of  Or- 
ganizations (e- 
mail  addresses  of 
Mennonite  insti- 
tutions) 

Directory  of  In- 
dividuals 

Photo  Page 


MennoLink  \me'-no-lingk\  n.\  A  lively  and  addictive 
e-mail  group  in  which  hundreds  of  mostly  Mennonite  people 
around  the  globe  discuss  anything  they  want  to. 


Now  into  its  fourth  year  of  exis- 
tence, MennoLink — an  electronic 
mailing  list  for  and  about  Menno- 
nites— has  attracted  more  than  750 
subscribers.  Created  and  supervised 
by  Jon  Harder,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
MennoLink  offers  a  daily  source  of 
news,  humor,  debate,  prayer  requests, 
satire,  and  supportive  community. 

There  are  often  30  or  more  topics 
open  at  once,  ranging  from  the  silly  to 
the  profound.  The  discussion  resem- 
bles a  continuous  informal  gab  ses- 
sion after  a  church  service;  the  main 
difference,  some  say,  is  that  shy  folks 
can  get  their  words  in  edgewise,  too. 

New  friendships  (and  a  few  ro- 
mances) have  been  formed  through 


MennoLink  contact.  Many  Men- 
noLinkers  attending  Wichita  '95  will 
meet  F2F  (that's  "face  to  face")  for  the 
first  time  at  a  noon  session  July  27. 

The  group  is  open  to  anyone  with 
an  Internet  e-mail  address.  Partici- 
pants send  messages  to  a  centralized 
address,  to  be  forwarded  automatical- 
ly to  everyone.  All  messages  are 
archived  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection through  an  interactive  go- 
pher server  {gopher _uci.uci.com) ,  e- 
mail  server  (listserv@uci.com),  or 
WWW  address  (gopher_uci.com/ll/ 
archives/  menno). 

For  further  information,  send  the 
e-mail  message  "info  menno"  to  list- 
serv@uci.com. — Bradley  Lehman 


•  Schools 

Hesston  College,  Kansas 

Goshen  College,  Indiana 
Goshen  College  gopher 

University  of  Waterloo,  Ontario 
Conrad  Grebel  College 

Mennonite  Educational  Institute, 
Clearbrook,  B.C. 

Sarasota  (Fla.)  Christian  School 

Western  Mennonite  School,  Salem, 
Ore. 

•  Congregations 

First  Mennonite  Church,  Urbana,  111. 
Hyattsville  (Md.)  Mennonite  Church 
Lafayette  (Ind. )  Mennonite  Church 
The  Point  Grey  Fellowship,  Vancou- 
ver, B.C. 

•  General  Christian  resources 

Theology  on  the  Web 
Institute  for  Christian  Leadership 
(ICLNet)  and  ICLNet  Christian  re- 
sources: "Not  Just  Bibles" 

Christian  Re- 
source List 

World  Christian 
Resources  on  the 
Net  (Morning  Star) 
Christian  Re- 
sources on  the 
World  Wide  Web 

Christian  Cy- 
berspace Compan- 
ion (Baker) 

Christian  Yellow 
Pages  and  gopher 
Church  Guide 

•  Miscellaneous 

Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  ar- 
chives of  news  releases  (gopher) 

Mennonite  Quarterly  Review 

Welcome  to  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
Country!  (Lancaster  County,  Pa.) 

The  Menno  Page  (Vancouver,  B.C.) 

The  Menno  Simons  Centre  (a  stu- 
dent residence  in  Vancouver) 

Bruderhof  Communities 

Gary  Franz'  home  page  (General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  infor- 
mation) 

Mennonite  jokes 

Wet  Bones — an  anecdote 

Article  in  Skew  about  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch 

The  Quiltery  (Allentown,  Pa.) 

Information  for  Quilters  and  Sources 
for  Quilted  Goods 

Amish  Country  Cheese 

Recipes  from  UseNet  including  Men- 
nonite recipes 
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Newly  formed  conference 

Nampa,  Idaho  (GCMQ— The  Pacific 
Northwest  Mennonite  Conference 
(PNMC)  met  here  June  15-18  for  its 
first  annual  meeting  since  its  forma- 
tion one  year  ago. 

Last  summer  three  area  confer- 
ences— the  Pacific  Coast  and  South- 
west Conferences  (MC)  and  Pacific  Dis- 
trict (GC) — disbanded  and  formed  two 
new  dual-affiliated  conferences:  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Pacific  Southwest. 

The  heart  of  the  1995  gathering  was 
captured  in  the  theme,  "Overflowing  with 
Love."  Speaker  Jonathan  Larson  wove 
words  of  encouragement  and  challenge 
together  with  stories  from  India  and 
Africa.  God's  love  is  like  a  river  that  runs 
through  us  and  among  us,  Larson  said. 

Delegates  voted  on  two  separate 
budgets.  A  conference  budget  of 
$85,300  (U.S.)  was  approved,  up  $4,300 
from  1994-95.  Delegates  also  approved 
the  evangelism  and  mission  commit- 
tee's separate  budget  of  $120,000. 

Lee  Lever  of  Ritzville,  Wash.,  called 
for  one  integrated  budget  so  that  con- 
gregations can  see  the  total  financial 
picture  of  the  conference. 

Marion  Schrock,  Salem,  Ore.,  ac- 
knowledged that  there  are  philosophi- 
cal differences  regarding  the  evange- 
lism and  mission  committee  and  its 
relationship  to  the  conference.  He 
urged,  "Let's  not  sweep  these  questions 


gets  down  to  business 

under  the  rug,  but  seek  to  address 
them,  perhaps,  in  a  separate  midyear, 
conference-wide  meeting." 

In  other  business,  the  Mennonite 
Conference  of  Mexico  and  the  PNMC 
evangelism  and  mission  committee 
signed  a  covenant  outlining  their  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  relationship. 
In  three  years,  the  mission  efforts  in 
Mexico  will  be  fully  supported  by  the 
local  church. 

As  reports  were  offered  from  church- 
wide  agencies,  delegates  repeatedly 
called  for  streamlined  methods  of  com- 
munication and  a  cooperative  approach 
to  projects  and  products. 

Several  people  expressed  their 
enthusiasm  about  the  union  of  MCs 
and  GCs.  "I  wish  the  broader  church 
could  be  here  to  see  what  you've  done," 
said  Miriam  Book,  associate  general 
secretary  of  the  MC  General  Board.  "If 
those  who  are  hesitant  [about  integra- 
tion] could  have  been  here  for  worship 
and  work,  there  would  be  no  question 
about  integration." 

Palmer  Becker,  Aurora,  Ore.,  said, 
"This  is  an  exciting  time  in  our  life."  He 
asked  if  someone  could  be  specifically 
designated  to  take  that  witness  to  Wichi- 
ta '95.  Moderator  John  Willems,  Albany, 
responded  with  the  challenge  that  all 
PNMC  delegates  at  Wichita  '95  carry 
words  of  hope. — Teresa  Moser  McDermid 


ents  of  a  public;  housing  commu 
nily  in  downtown  Raleigh,  N.C.,  will  soon 
have  a  new  resource  for  resolving  neighbor 
hood  disputes:  a  mediation  service  called 
"Change  of  I  leart."  This  .Jubilee  Peace  Cen 
ter  program  is  intended  to  address  conflicts 
involving  anything  from  loud  music  to  dam- 
aged property.  Presently,  project  organizers 
are  identifying  a  racially  diverse  group  of 
people  to  participate  in  mediation  training. 
These  10  people  either  live  in  or  are  commit- 
ted to  serving  the  public  housing  community. 

Raleigh  Mennonite  Church  began 
Jubilee  Peace  Center  last  year  in  an  effort 
to  apply  their  faith  in  a  practical  way  in  the 
local  community.  The  peace  center  teaches 
conflict  resolution  skills  to  children,  leads  a 
summer  Peace  Camp,  offers  seminars  on 
the  biblical  basis  for  peacemaking,  and 
lends  out  books,  teaching  materials,  and 
videos  through  its  peace  resource  library. 

A  member  of  Bethel  Mennonite 

Church,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  was  featured  in 
the  March/April  1995  issue  of  Hi  Families, 
a  publication  of  Holt  International  Chil- 
dren's Services.  In  the  article,  Matthew 
Steiner  reflects  on  his  life  as  an  adopted 
child  after  he  was  airlifted  from  Vietnam 

20  years  ago. 

Steiner,  an  emergency  medicine  resident 
in  Indianapolis,  and  his  mother,  Mary 
Steiner,  visited  Vietnam  in  April  as  part  of 
a  "Motherland  Tour"  organized  by  Holt. 
While  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  the  former  Sai- 
gon, Steiner  was  interviewed  by  Newsweek, 
and  later  quoted  in  an  article  in  the  April 

21  issue.  Going  back  to  Vietnam  "made  me 
realize  I  can't  deny  .  .  .  the  Vietnamese  side 
of  me  that  I  put  aside  for  20  years,"  Steiner 
told  Newsweek. — Ohio  Evangel 

When  a  group  of  eight  Amishmen 

visited  Colony  Mennonites  in  northern  Mex- 
ico this  winter,  they  had  a  surprising  piece 
of  advice  for  the  colonists:  "You  are  not 
taking  advantage  of  tourism;  you  could 
advertise  for  tourists  and  sell  items  to  them." 

Despite  notable  differences  between  the 
groups — the  Colony  Mennonites  use  pickup 
trucks  and  electricity — their  shared  conser- 
vative dress  and  lifestyle  forged  instant 
bonds  during  the  Jan.  6-18  trip,  says  Rosa- 
bel Fast  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Canada.  As  groups  who  seek  to  retain 
unique  lifestyles,  they  had  much  to  learn 
from  one  another. 

The  Colony  Mennonites  believe  learning 
Spanish  will  compromise  their  commitment 
to  living  "apart."  But  the  Amish  say  knowing 
English  is  essential  to  their  ability  to  main- 
tain their  lifestyle;  with  less  land  available, 
the  Amish  must  use  English  to  run  small 
businesses  to  support  themselves.  Since  land 
availability  is  also  a  grave  concern  for  the 
Colony  Mennonites,  the  Amish  visitors 
encouraged  them  to  start  teaching  Spanish 
in  their  schools  so  their  children  will  be 
equipped  to  interact  with  the  larger  society. 


The  Presidential  Search  Committee  for  Goshen  College 
seeks  nominations  and  applications  for  the  position  of  president 

Goshen  College,  a  Mennonite  college,  offers  a  Christian  liberal-arts  program  on 
a  small  campus  where  Christian  community,  compassion  and  service  are 
emphasized.  This  emphasis  is  rooted  in  die  Anabaptist  tradition. 

A  GC  President  should  be  a  person  with  the  strong 

•  Christian  faith, 

•  academic  vision, 

•  leadership  skills, 
necessary  to  guide  die  college  into  its  second  century  of  liberal  arts 
education  in  a  way  diat  continues  to  embody  its  motto,  Culture  for  Service. 

The  appointment  is  scheduled  to  begin  with  a  six-month  period  of  preparation 
from  January  through  June  1996,  with  presidential  responsibilities  beginning  on 
July  1,1996. 

Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Goshen  College  is  committed  to 
Christian  beliefs  and  values  as  interpreted  by  die  Mennonite  Church. 
Nominations  and  letters  of  inquiry  will  be  held  in  confidence.  Please  send  these  by 
July  31  to:    Sherm  Kauffman,  Chair 

GC  Presidential  Search  Committee 

426  Nordi  William  St.  •  South  Bend  IN  46601-1 144  (jOEt~en 


Phone:  (219)  289-7665  •  Fax:  (219)  289-6254 
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Mennonite  Publishing  House  reports  record  sales  in 


Scottdale,  Pa. — 1994  was  a  good 
year  for  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
members  of  the  Mennonite  Publication 
Board  learned  at  their  meeting  June 
22-24.  The  church's  publishing  agency 
had  record  sales  of  more  than  $15  mil- 
lion (U.S.)  last  year. 

Chiefly  responsible  were  two  MPH 
divisions:  curriculum,  which  sold  in  ex- 
cess of  $2.7  million;  and  Provident 
Bookstores,  up  7  percent  in  sales  over 
the  previous  year  to  $10.5  million. 

Net  revenue  for  MPH  for  the  year 
was  $179,000.  This  is  the  third  consec- 
utive year  MPH  has  operated  in  the 
black  following  several  in  the  1980s 
which  showed  deficits. 

"Our  bankers  point  out  that  we've 
come  through  the  fire,"  treasurer 
Reuben  Savanick  told  the  board.  "But 
now  we're  just  a  marginal  business.  I'm 
not  satisfied  with  that." 

Board  member  Shirley  Yoder  Bru- 
bacher,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  commended 
staff  for  phasing  out  "products  that  do 
not  contribute  to  the  House."  In  1994, 
MPH  discontinued  Foundation  Series 
products  for  children  and  youth,  youth 
elective  curriculum,  and  the  "Ana- 
baptist Communicator"  position — all  of 
which  had  been  losing  money. 

"What  should  we  be  publishing?" 
Herald  Press  director  Paul  Schrock 
asked  the  board.  His  question  came 


after  noting  that  Herald  Press'  best  sell- 
ers continue  to  be  cookbooks  and  fiction 
about  the  Amish.  "But  these  make  it 
possible  to  publish  other  kinds  of  mate- 
rial, such  as  the  Believers  Bible  com- 
mentary series,"  Schrock  told  the  board. 

Publication  board  members  learned 
of  three  new  staff  appointments:  Rose- 
mary Stutzman,  Aibonito,  P.R.,  editor 
of  Story  Friends  magazine  for  children 
in  August;  Awanda  Pritts,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  director  of  human  resources  in 
September;  Mary  Johnson,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  manager  of  the  Scottdale  Provi- 


curriculum,  bookstores 

dent  Bookstore  in  November. 

What  will  happen  to  publishing  if 
MC-GC  integration  takes  place?  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Secretary 
James  M.  Lapp,  noted:  "The  last  couple 
of  years  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
the  complexities  of  publishing  and  edu- 
cation mean  these  may  integrate  more 
slowly  than  work  in  missions  and 
congregational  resources." 

At  the  end  of  their  meeting,  MPB 
recognized  Shirley  E.  Yoder  Brubacher 
for  12  years  of  service  as  a  MPH  direc- 
tor.— J.  Lome  Peachey 


Letters  on  homosexuality 

Scottdale,  Pa. — "Has  the  time  come 
to  stop  the  endless  letters  in  Gospel 
Herald  on  homosexuality?"  Gerald  C. 
Studer,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  asked  the  Men- 
nonite Publication  Board  in  its  sum- 
mer session  June  22-24. 

Studer's  question  came  during  a 
joint  session  with  the  Publishing 
Committee,  a  board-appointed  group 
that  evaluates  materials  published  by 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  each 
year. 

"I  would  hate  to  see  the  discussion 
stopped,"  said  Elaine  Stoltzfus,  Ages, 
Ky.  "This  is  an  issue  reaching  to  the 
heart  of  the  church." 


:  to  print  or  not  to  print? 

Board  vice-president  Levina  Hu- 
ber,  South  Dayton,  Fla.,  agreed:  "Peo- 
ple write  about  what's  important  to 
them.  This  goes  to  the  heart  of  what 
people  care  about." 

Said  June  Mears,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
both  a  member  of  the  board  and  of  the 
publishing  committee:  "These  letters 
do  reflect  the  endless  dialogue  going 
on  in  the  church.  I'm  not  sure  putting 
an  end  to  it  would  be  helpful." 

The  board  gave  no  directive  on  han- 
dling letters  on  homosexuality.  They 
agreed  Gospel  Herald  should  publish 
its  letters  policy  periodically. 
— <J.  Lome  Peachey 


Many  streams  of  faith  began 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (Elkhart  Truth)— In 
June,  members  of  Yellow  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church  celebrated  the  "Streams 
of  Faith"  in  the  150-year  heritage  of 
their  church — the  first  Mennonite  con- 
gregation in  Elkhart  County,  Ind. 


at  150-year-old  Yellow 

In  1839  the  county's  first  Mennonite 
resident,  Jacob  Brown,  settled  in  Union 
Township.  But  it  wasn't  until  sometime 
after  the  spring  1845  arrival  of  85-year- 
old  Bishop  Martin  Hoover  from  Ohio 
that  a  fledgling  congregation  began. 


Creek  Mennonite  Church 

More  than  100  descendants  of  the 
county's  first  Mennonite  bishop  still  at- 
tend the  Yellow  Creek  church.  But  there 
is  more  than  genealogy  behind  this  con- 
gregation's historical  significance. 

The  seven  oldest  Mennonite  church- 
es in  Elkhart  County  trace  their  her- 
itage through  Yellow  Creek,  which  also 
started  three  more  congregations  in  the 
1950s.  Four  other  national  Christian 
groups  have  roots  that  draw  from  the 
Yellow  Creek  wellspring,  most  signifi- 
cantly the  Missionary  Church. 

Today  lead  pastor  Wes  Bontreger 
calls  the  500-member  fellowship  "a  con- 
gregation in  significant  transition."  In 
the  past  decade,  Yellow  Creek  Menno- 
nite Church  has  started  a  lay  worship 
committee  and  committed  itself  to  be- 
coming a  training  ground  for  seminari- 
ans preparing  for  the  ministry.  The 
congregation,  Bontreger  notes,  is  "be- 
ginning to  recapture  a  sense  of  mission 
and  of  outreach." — Tom  Price 
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International  choir  be- 
gins U.S.  tour.  Paris, 
France  (MBM) — Hoping  to 
spread  the  joy  and  faith 
that  inspired  their  songs, 
and  to  communicate  the  in- 
tercultural  nature  of  God's 
kingdom,  the  choir  from 
the  St.  Maurice  Mennonite 
Church  in  Paris,  France, 
tours  the  United  States 
this  month. 

The  21-member  choir 
represents  seven  different 
countries,  including  France, 
Gabon,  Ivory  Coast,  Chad, 
Byelorussia,  Mali,  and  the 
United  States.  Choir  par- 
ticipants include  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  (MBM)  workers  Janie  and  Neal  Blough  and  MBM  intern  Matt 
Schloneger. 

Beginning  in  early  July,  the  choir  will  tour  through  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  with  stops 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois  on  the  way  to  Wichita  '95.  "We  are  a  church  choir,"  Neal  Blough 
says.  "We  enjoy  singing,  and  we  want  to  communicate  that  joy.  We  also  hope  that  we  can 
communicate  that  the  mission  of  the  church  is  multi-faceted,  and  that  Christians  from 
different  origins  need  each  other.  We  are  mutually  enriched  when  we  come  together." 

For  information  about  concert  dates,  contact  Leanne  Farmwald  at  219  294-7523. 


•  Peace  wrapped  up.  Some 
30,000  book  wraps  with  a 
message  of  peace  have  been 
produced  by  Ohio  Confer- 
ence's Peace/Justice/Service 
Commission;  some  4,000  of 
them  will  be  distributed  to 
youth  at  Wichita  '95.  The  proj- 
ect began  last  year  as  a  book 
wrap  design  contest  to  offer 
public  school  students  an  al- 
ternative to  free  military  book 
wraps.  Because  of  the  large 
number  of  creative  design  en- 
tries, this  year  the  commis- 
sion added  a  poster  and  but- 
ton. The  1995  winning  book 
wrap  designs  were  created  by 
Jenneken  Buschur,  Archbold; 
Charlie  Grieser,  Pettisville; 
and  Andy  Sommers,  Hart- 
ville.  The  poster  was  designed 
by  Joe  Showalter,  Apple 
Creek,  and  the  button  design 
was  created  by  Janelle  Heim- 
berger,  Kidron.  To  place  or- 
ders, contact  Jenell  Buschur 
at  419  446-9204. 

•  Tour  brochure  honored. 

Hesston  (Kan.)  College's  Dyck 
Arboretum  of  the  Plains  was 
named  a  winner  in  the  Doro- 
thy E.  Hansell  Publication 
Awards  Program  sponsored 
by  the  American  Association 
of  Botanic  Gardens  and  Arbo- 
reta. The  program,  open  to  all 
North  American  public  horti- 
cultural institutions,  fosters 
excellence  in  garden  publica- 
tions. Judges  named  the  Ar- 
boretum's self-guided  tour 
brochure  as  the  best  garden 

fuide  map  in  the  "under 
250,000  operating  budget" 
category.  Designed  by  Denise 
Brueggeman-Siemens,  the 
two-color  brochure  received 
high  marks  for  its  graphic  ele- 
ments. Larry  Vickerman,  di- 
rector of  the  Arboretum,  de- 
veloped the  brochure  last 
summer  with  a  grant  from  the 
Kansas  Humanities  Council. 

•  Stories  wanted.  In  prepara- 
tion for  its  50th  anniversary 
next  year,  Ephrata  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite School  is  collecting 
photographs  and  stories  for 
an  anniversary  book.  Former 
students  or  teachers  with  in- 
teresting anecdotes  or  photos 
to  loan  may  contact  the  plan- 
ning committee  at  598  Ste- 
vens Rd.,  Ephrata,  PA  17522. 
A  school  reunion  and  anniver- 
sary program  are  scheduled 
for  May  18,  1996. 

•  Loans  available.  Graduate 
students  pursuing  careers  in 
the  nursing  field  are  invited 
to  apply  for  loans  being  of- 
fered by  Mennonite  Health 
Services    and  Mennonite 


Board  of  Missions.  These 
loans,  available  from  the 
Miller-Erb  Nursing  Develop- 
ment Fund,  range  from  $300 
to  $2,000  (U.S.)  per  study 
year.  Details  and  applications 
are  available  from  Amy  Herr, 
717  293-7125. 

•  Auf  Wiedersehen.  A  profes- 
sor of  German  is  leaving 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  to  live 
in  the  land  he  teaches  about. 
Starting  this  month,  Willard 
Martin  is  serving  as  chief 
administrative  officer  and 
dean  of  the  Schwabisch 
Gmund  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  The 
school  was  begun  in  1992  on  a 
former  U.S.  military  base. 
The  installation  was  returned 
to  the  German  government 
after  the  fall  of  the  Berlin 
Wall  in  1989.  The  University 
of  Maryland's  entire  system 
has  130,000  students  at  300 
sites  on  five  continents.  But 
Schwabisch  Gmund  is  the 
university's  first  four-year 
residential  college  in  Europe. 
School  officials  hope  for  200 
students  this  fall,  the  first 
year  of  active  recruitment, 
Martin  says. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Verlin  Haarer  was  ordained  as 
minister  at  Anderson  Menno- 
nite Church,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
June  11. 


William  W.  Hatter  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  Staunton  (Va.) 
Mennonite  Church  June  4. 
The  commissioning  was  led  by 
overseer  Richard  Showalter. 

David  Heusinkveld  was  or- 
dained as  minister  of  Holde- 
man  Mennonite  Church, 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  May  28. 

John  Martin  was  ordained  for 
ministry  at  Croghan  (N.Y.) 
Mennonite  Church  June  18. 

John  F.  Murray  was  installed  as 
interim  pastor  at  First  Men- 
nonite Church  of  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  May  21. 

•  Coming  events: 

Crossroads  conference  on  faith 
and  public  policy,  Eastern 
College,  St.  Davids,  Pa.,  July 
27-30.  Speakers  include  Jim 
Skillen,  David  Hoekema, 
Stanley  Carlson-Thies.  Infor- 
mation available  from  Keith 
Pavlischek,  610  645-9399;  e- 
mail  Cross@esa.mhs. Compu- 
serve.com. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Music 
Camp,  Conrad  Grebel  College, 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  Aug.  13-25. 
Designed  for  youth  ages  12- 
15,  camp  includes  choir,  band, 
string  orchestra,  drama,  ses- 
sions with  guest  artists,  field 
trips.  This  year's  theme  is 
"Keep  Your  Boat  Afloat: 
Faith,  Promise,  and  Praise." 
Information  available  from 
Eleanor  Dueck,  419  885-0220, 
ext.  226. 


•  Job  openings: 

Administrator,  Glencroft  Retire- 
ment Community,  Glendale, 
Ariz.  Applicants  should  have 
prior  experience  with  sub- 
acute levels  of  care,  multiple 
managed  care  contracts,  and 
experience  with  planning,  or- 
ganizing, and  controlling 
functions  of  a  200+  bed,  long- 
term  care  facility.  Qualifica- 
tions include  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  health  care  services  or 
a  related  field,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  experience  and  educa- 
tion. Experience  with  JAHCO 
Accreditation  preferred.  Send 
resume  to  8611  N.  67th  Ave., 
Glendale,  AZ  85302. 

Director  of  development,  Landis 
Homes  Retirement  Communi- 
ty, Lititz,  Pa.  Candidates 
should  have  prior  experience 
in  development  or  public  rela- 
tions plus  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  a  related  field;  excellent 
verbal,  written,  and  interper- 
sonal skills  required.  Send  re- 
sume to  David  Keim-Shenk. 
Landis  Homes,  1001  E.  Ore- 
gon Rd.,  Lititz,  PA  17543: 
phone  717  581-3936. 

Grounds  care  specialist,  Hesston 
(Kan.)  College.  Qualifications: 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the 
care  of  turf,  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers.  Position  available 
July  15.  Submit  resume  to 
Marv  Schmucker,  Hesston 
College,  Box  3000,  Hesston, 
KS  67062. 
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Lead  manager,  World  Neighbors 
International  Handcrafts  (a 
volunteer-based  Selfhelp 
Crafts  store),  Portland,  Ore. 
Full-time  or  part-time  sala- 
ried position  opens  end  of  Au- 
gust. Retail  experience  re- 
quired along  with  excellent 
communication  and  interper- 
sonal skills;  managerial  expe- 
rience preferred.  Send  resume 
with  references  to  Philip 
Hostetler,  Portland  Menno- 
nite  Church,  1312  SE  35th 
Ave.,  Portland,  OR  97214; 
phone  503  234-0559  (day),  503 
232-6306  (evening). 

Manager,  Self  Help  store,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude management  of  the 
store,  working  with  volun- 
teers, and  some  promotion. 
Preference  given  to  applicants 
with  experience  in  retail  and 
management.  Send  resume  to 
3737  Bahia  Vista,  #11,  Sara- 
sota, FL  34232. 

Program  associate,  Conflict 
Analysis  and  Transformation 
(CATR)  Program,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Year-round, 
half-time  position  involves 
writing  grant  proposals, 
building  relationships  with 
funding  foundations,  planning 
workshops  and  seminars, 
editing  CATR  publications 
and  newsletter.  Graduate 
level  skills  in  conflict  resolu- 
tion required;  bachelor's  de- 
gree required.  Must  have  ex- 
cellent writing  skills  and  mas- 
tery of  computer  skills  in- 


cluding desktop  publishing. 
Application  deadline:  July  20. 
Contact  the  EMU  Human  Re- 
sources Office,  703  432-4108; 
e-mail  EbyBJ@EMU.edu. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Bancroft,  Toledo,  Ohio:  Jane 
Keller-Byrne  and  Steve  Yea- 
ger. 

Bonneyville,  Bristol,  Ind.: 

Jennifer  Stauffer  and  Cory 

Livengood. 
Central,  Archbold,  Ohio: 

Wendy  Coon. 
Communion  Fellowship, 

Goshen,     Ind.:  Monica 

Strand,  Rachel  Denlinger, 

Daniel  Dick,  and  Sheldon 

Yoder. 

Community  Fellowship, 
Moorefield,  Ont.:  Jeremy 
Culling  and  Jason  Schwartz- 
entruber. 

Doylestown,  Pa.:  Blanche  Alt- 
house,  Vernon  Althouse,  and 
Karen  Curtis. 

Erb  Street,  Waterloo,  Ont.: 
Annette  Brubacher,  David 
Erb,  Jessica  Jutzi,  Rebecca 
Jutzi,  and  Chris  Wolf. 

First,  Kitchener,  Ont.:  Sarah 
Ainsworth,  Mario  Cabrero, 
Leon  and  Christine  Kehl, 
Delmy  Rivera,  Magdalena  de 
Rodriques,  Magdalena  Ben- 
daha,  Heather  Kehl,  Larry 
and  Tracy  Kropf,  Brent  and 
Sue  Martin,  Barry  and 
Sharon  Roth,  and  Richard 
Roth. 


Hyde  Park  Fellowship, 
Boise,  Idaho:  Hank  and  Kak 
Elzinga,  and  John  and  Renee 
Vance. 

Kern  Road,  South  Bend, 
Ind.:  Corwyn  Husband, 
Luther  Willems,  Matt  Smuck- 
er,  Gordon  and  Cynthia  Bon- 
trager,  Lynelle  Miller  Clark, 
and  Martha  Lewis. 

Raleigh,  N.C.:  Don  Bickel, 
Bette  Bickel,  Mary  Jo  Leh- 
man, and  Thomas  Lehman. 

Swamp,  Quakertown,  Pa.: 
Jeffrey  A.  Ambrose,  Helen  As- 
bury,  Marion  Asbury,  Thelma 
Asbury,  Lawrence  Chew,  An- 
nette Clemmer,  Henderson 
Perrin,  Louise  Stover,  Daniel 
Weaver,  Mike  Wilson,  and  Di- 
anne  Yocum. 

West  Philadelphia  Menno- 
nite Fellowship:  John  Nord- 
loff,  Sue  Nordloff,  Jonathan 
Haggard,  and  Heidi  Rolland. 


BIRTHS 


Anderson,  Melonia  and  Randy, 
Cary,  N.C.,  Eric  Victor  (first 
child),  Jan.  28. 

Coblentz,  Patti  Harmon  and 
Glenn,  Hartville,  Ohio,  An- 
drew Glenn  (first  child).  May 
29. 

Mullet,  Jossie  Camacho  and 
Willie,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Emily 
Ann  (first  child),  June  10. 

Nisly,  Deborah  Atkinson  and 
Lamar,  Newark,  Del.,  Jon- 
athan Lamar  (first  child), 
June  4. 


Rampogu,  Rina  Dhruna  and 
Paul,  Andra  Pradesh,  India, 
Dominique  (first  child),  May 
27. 

Siebels,  Theresa  Ziegler  and 
Richard,  Newport  News,  Va., 
Aubrey  Anne  (second  child), 
June  9. 

Stewart,  Stacy  Fisher  and  Neil, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Madison  Sade 
(first  child),  June  10. 

Waidelich,  Eileen  Moyer  and 
Mike,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Chris- 
topher Alan  (sixth  child), 
June  10. 

Yoder,  Judy  Bixler  and  Carl, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  Austin  David 
(third  child),  June  2. 


MARRIAGES 


Baker- Young:  Jon  Baker,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio  (Oak  Grove),  and 
Tara  Young,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
June  4,  by  Conrad  H.  Pilk. 

Beachy-Hathaway:  Dottie 
Beachy,  Hesston,  Kan. 
( Whitestone),  and  Melvin 
Hathaway,  Hesston,  Kan. 
(Pea  Ridge),  March  26,  by 
Paul  and  Grace  Brunner  and 
Ron  Guengerich. 

Boschmann-Krehbiel:  Hugo 
Boschmann,  Hesston,  Kan. 
(Hesston),  and  Mary  Ann 
Krehbiel,  Newton,  Kan.  (For- 
est Hills),  June  4,  by  J.  Lester 
Graybill  and  Paul  A.  Friesen. 

Burkholder-Stoltzfus:  Vera 
Burkholder,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
(Boyer),  and  James  Stoltzfus, 
Lewisburg,  Pa.  (Boyer),  May 
13,  by  Samuel  Yoder. 

Burr-Warkentin:  Bettina 
Burr,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  and 
Jon  Warkentin,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C.  (Raleigh),  May  21,  by 
John  and  Marilyn  Bender. 

Ediger-Quiring:  Elizabeth 
Ediger,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 
(Lutheran),  and  Corey  Quir- 
ing, Hesston,  Kan.  (Hesston), 
June  9,  by  Paul  A.  Friesen. 

Ellis-Norr:  Almeda  Jean  Ellis, 
Creston,  Ohio,  and  Brian 
Dwayne  Norr,  Creston,  Ohio 
(Wooster),  June  10,  by  Wayne 
A.  Nitzsche. 

Ferrence-Miller:  Mark  D.  Fer- 
rence,  Souderton,  Pa.  (Living 
Faith  Fellowship),  and  Heath- 
er Deirdre  Miller,  North 
Wales,  Pa.  (Plains),  June  10, 
by  Richard  J.  Lichty  and 
Glenn  Alderfer. 

Hostetler-Koop:  Sarah  Hos- 
tetler, Archbold,  Ohio  (Zion), 
and  Paul  Koop,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  (Baptist),  May  27,  by 
Ellis  B.  Croyle. 

Hostetler-Ullman:  Marea 
Hostetler,  Smithville,  Ohio 
(Oak  Grove),  and  Travis  Ull- 
man,  Wooster,  Ohio  (Baptist), 
May  27,  by  Jerry  Burton. 


Exchange  brings  Colombian  to  publishing 
house.  Scottdale,  Pa.  (MPH) — Elsa  Maria  Caro 
of  the  Latin  American  Anabaptist  Resource  Cen- 
ter (CLARA)  and  Levi  Miller  of  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House  review  electronic  mail  communica- 
tions to  Colombia.  Caro  is  spending  four  months 
in  North  America  observing  publishing  processes 
through  an  adult  exchange  program  of  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee.  CLARA,  located  in  Bo- 
gota, Colombia,  serves  as  a  distribution  center 
for  Anabaptist  literature  in  Latin  America. 
Caro's  exchange  counterpart,  Tony  Lapp,  Lans- 
dale,  Pa.,  is  working  as  administrative  assistant 
to  CLARA  director  Elizabeth  Soto  Albrecht. 

Since  her  arrival  in  April,  Caro  has  met  with 
staff  from  MPH's  Congregational  Literature  Di- 
vision, Herald  Press,  the  Provident  Bookstores, 
and  the  Operations  Division.  "She  is  learning  as 
well  as  enriching  our  understanding  as  part  of 
the  exchange,"  says  Miller,  director  of  Congre- 
gational Literature. 

Following  her  stay  in  Scottdale,  Caro  will 
visit  Faith  &  Life  Press,  Newton,  Kan.,  before 
returning  to  Colombia  Aug.  13. 
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MENNOSCOPE 


Low-risk  birthing  center  opens.  Kathmandu,  Nepal  (MBM) — Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers  Ethel  and  Ed  Metzler  escort  Padma  Ratua  Tuladahr,  the  Nepal  Minis- 
ter of  Health,  to  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Low-Risk  Birthing  Center  at  United  Mission 
to  Nepal's  Patan  Hospital.  The  first  baby  was  born  at  the  birthing  center  Jan.  3,  and 
approximately  85  babies  per  month  have  been  born  since  then. 


Hribal-Shope:  Genevieve  Hrib- 
al,  New  Enterprise,  Pa.  (Cove 
Fellowship),  and  Dale  Shope, 
Loysburg,  Pa.  (Church  of  the 
Brethren),  May  13,  by  Nelson 
R.  Roth. 

Kauffman-Miller:  Tonya 
Kauffman,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Clin- 
ton Frame),  and  Brian  Miller, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Zion),  June  17, 
by  Robert  L.  Shreiner  and 
Ellis  Croyle. 

Porter-Stoll:  Steven  Porter, 
South  Bend,  Ind.  (United 
Methodist),  and  Kimberly 
Stoll,  South  Bend,  Ind.  (Kern 
Road),  June  10,  by  David  and 
Janice  Yordy  Sutter. 


DEATHS 


Falb,  Marion  Dean,  57,  Shel- 
byville,  Mich.  Born:  Oct.  25, 
1937,  Orrville,  Ohio,  to  Mylon 
and  Saloma  Smucker  Falb. 
Died:  May  24,  1995,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
daughter:  Melissa  Falb;  step- 
daughter: Maria  Sinkovics; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Larry, 
Lucille  Mast,  Ruth  Wagers, 
Lorene  Amstutz,  Lois  New- 
comer. Congregational  mem- 
bership: Kern  Road  Chapel. 
Funeral  and  burial:  May  27, 


Smithville  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Richard  Ross  and  Glenn 
Steiner. 

Frederick,  Isaac  L.,  67,  Stras- 
burg,  Pa.  Born:  Sept.  14,  1927, 
Franconia,  Pa.,  to  N.  Clayton 
and  Martha  Metz  Frederick. 
Died:  May  28,  1995,  Stras- 
burg,  Pa.,  from  cardiac  arrest. 
Survivors — wife:  Mary  Shirk 
Frederick;  children:  Sharon 
Showalter,  Marilyn  Kurtz, 
Debra  Groff,  Duane;  9  grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
June  1,  Strasburg  Mennonite 
Church,  by  John  Good, 
Charles  Good,  Nathan  Hege, 
and  Ernest  Hess. 

He  was  ordained  as  minis- 
ter in  1954  and  served  six 
Mennonite  congregations.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
serving  Byerland  Mennonite 
Church. 

Mast,  Uriah  L.,  75,  Sarasota, 
Fla.  Born:  Oct.  12,  1919,  Tope- 
ka,  Ind.,  to  Levi  L.  and  Susan 
Guengerich  Mast.  Died:  June 
14,  1995,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  of  a 
heart  attack.  Survivors — wife: 
Edith  Buerge  Mast;  children: 
Lenette  Shaw,  Allen  D.,  Glen 
E.;  sister  and  brothers:  Ada 
Yoder,  Samuel  L.,  Edward  L., 
John  L.,  Melvin  L.;  5  grand- 
children. Funeral:  June  19, 
Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 


by  Howard  S.  Schmitt.  Burial: 
Palms  Memorial  Park. 

Nofziger,  Gideon  Will,  still- 
born, June  11,  1995,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio,  to  Ross  and  Jo 
Nofziger.  Survivors — brothers 
and  sisters:  Carrie,  Lydia, 
Seth,  Eliot.  Graveside  service 
and  burial:  June  13,  Lockport 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery, 
by  Wilmer  Hartman,  Walter 
Stuckey,  and  Rick  Jones. 

Ramseyer,  John  E.,  Jr.,  77, 
Smithville,  Ohio.  Born:  Feb. 
12,  1918,  Sterling,  Ohio,  to 
John  E.  and  L.  Mae  Raeder 
Ramseyer,  Sr.  Died:  May  25, 
1995,  Smithville,  Ohio,  of  can- 
cer. Survivors — wife:  Lois 
Hartzler  Ramseyer;  daugh- 
ters: Melissa  Schrock,  Connie 
Stinson,  Phyllis  McCoy, 
Winifred;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Paul,  Roy,  Ella  Pearl 
Smucker,  Mae  Smucker.  Fu- 
neral: May  29,  Smithville 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Glenn 
Steiner  and  Richard  Ross. 
Burial:  Pleasant  Hill  Ceme- 
tery. 

Rhodes,  Lloyd  B.,  84,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Born:  April  10, 
1911,  Rockingham  County, 
Va.,  to  Otho  and  Sophia  Burk- 
holder  Rhodes.  Died:  May  11, 
1995,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Frances  Bran- 


ner  Rhodes;  sons:  Fred,  Kd 
ward;  brother  and  sisters: 
Clarence,  Mary,  Gladys 
Rhodes  Coakley;  one  grand- 
child, one  great  grandchild. 
Memorial  service:  May  13, 
Harrisonburg  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Wayne  North, 
Catherine  Longenecker,  and 
Clarence  Moyers.  Burial:  Lin- 
dale  Mennonite  Church  Cem- 
etery. 

Schwartz,  Catherine  C. 
"Katie"  Wickey,  71.  Born: 
Aug.  21,  1923,  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  to  Christian  and  Susan 
Helmuth  Wickey.  Died:  June 
7,  1995,  Sturgis,  Mich.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Josephine 
Troyer,  Esther  Mast,  Freder- 
ick, Marvin,  Merlin,  John,  Jr., 
Devona  Keely;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Chris,  Sam,  Henry, 
and  Rudy  Wickey,  Barbara 
Schmucker,  Josephine  Miller; 
22  grandchildren,  4  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  John  P.  Schwartz  (hus- 
band) and  James  J.  (son). 
Congregational  membership: 
South  Colon  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  and  burial: 
June  11,  Locust  Grove  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Jay  Ulrich. 

Steckley,  Edna  Mae  Brenne- 
man,  84,  Sarasota,  Fla.  Born: 
July  1,  1910,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  to 
Noah  and  Mary  Kropf  Bren- 
neman.  Died:  June  12,  1995, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  Survivors — 
husband:  Milton  Steckley; 
children:  Jim,  Nancy  Hersh- 
berger;  3  grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral: 
June  15,  Bay  Shore  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Howard  S. 
Schmitt.  Burial:  Manasota 
Memorial  Park. 


CALENDAR 


Indiana-Michigan  Conference 

annual  meeting,  Middlebury, 

Ind.,  July  6-8 
Allegheny  Conference  annual 

meeting,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Pa., 

July  6-9 
Eastern  Mennonite  University 

board  of  trustees  meeting. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  10-11 
Hesston  College  board  of  over- 
seers meeting,  Hesston,  Kan., 

July  23-24 
Mennonite  Church  General 

Board  meeting,  Wichita,  Kan.. 

July  24 

MC-GC  Convention  and  General 
Assembly,  Youth  Convention, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30 

Franklin  Conference  annual 
meeting,  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
Aug.  18-19 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference 
annual  meeting,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Aug.  18-20 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


D-Day  for  MCs  and  GCs 


By  now  the  arguments  have  all  been  made. 
And  most  of  us  have  decided — in  our  own 
minds,  at  least — if  the  Mennonite  Church 
should  merge  with  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church. 

While  we  may  know  our  own  minds,  we're  not 
that  sure  about  others.  The  question  I  hear 
most  often  these  days  is,  "Will  integration 
pass?"  In  spite  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Integration  Exploration  Committee  that  it 
should,  many  are  questioning  whether  it  will. 

For  some,  this  lack  of  absolutely  clear  direc- 
tion four  weeks  before  the  decision  looks  like 
cowardice.  Others  think  it  may  indicate  merger 
is  not  the  direction  to  go. 

Unlike  many  other  decisions  in  recent  years 
— most  of  which  have  come  relatively  easily — 
this  one  seems  to  have  more  people  perplexed. 
Could  we  be  at  a  time  when  we  need  to  rely  on 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  more  than  we 
may  be  accustomed  to?  Right  through  the  mo- 
ment of  decision? 

That  will  come  between  8:30-10:30  a.m., 
CDT,  on  Saturday,  July  29.  MCs  and  GCs  will 
vote  simultaneously  in  separate  business  ses- 
sions at  Wichita  '95. 


One  of  the  more  successful  activities  antici- 
pating this  event  has  been  the  "network  of 
prayer,"  which  asked  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions— most  of  which  participated — to  pray  for 
the  church  and  for  Wichita  '95.  Persons  who 
took  part  signed  prayer  scrolls,  all  to  be 
brought  together  at  Wichita. 

We  must  follow  these  scrolls  with  our 
prayers.  Suppose  every  MC  and  GC  member 
spent  two  hours  praying  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
July,  especially  for  the  integration  decision. 
What  might  the  Holy  Spirit  help  our  delegates 
to  General  Assembly  decide  for  our  future? 

After  six  years  of  exploration,  July  29  is 
integration  decision  day.  Whatever  the  result, 
neither  MCs  or  GCs  will  ever  be  the  same.  You 
cannot  flirt  with  the  idea  of  "marriage"  without 
being  affected  in  significant  ways. 

We  do  well  to  pray  together  during  the  days 
of  Wichita  '95:  (1)  For  the  delegates  who  decide 
about  merger.  (2)  For  both  groups  as  we  live 
with  the  decision  they  make.  (3)  That  God  will 
receive  glory,  both  in  the  process  and  the  de- 
cision. (4)  That  we  will  become  better  disciples 
and  witnesses  because  of  what  happens  on 
Saturday,  July  29. — jlp 


How  should  we  do  church? 


Polity  is  a  word  heard  frequently  among  us 
these  days.  While  Noah  Webster  defines  it  as 
"the  form  of  government  of  a  religious  denomi- 
nation," the  clearest  definition  I've  heard  is 
that  polity  is  how  we  decide  to  do  church. 

Integration  exploration  has  shown  that  GCs 
and  MCs  do  it  differently.  At  Wichita,  for  ex- 
ample, decisions  for  the  General  Conference — a 
denomination  of  60,000 — will  be  made  by  some 
1,500  delegates,  who  represent  520  congrega- 
tions. By  contrast,  MC  business  for  a  denom- 
ination of  100,000  will  be  handled  by  250  dele- 
gates from  21  area  conferences — conferences  to 
which  our  1,150  congregations  send  delegates. 

Can  two  groups  with  such  different  governing 
structures  become  one?  The  answer  depends  on 
who  you  ask — and  what  the  issue  is. 

If  a  GC  congregation  adopts  a  practice  that 
differs  from  what  the  denomination  says  it 
should  be,  GC  polity  says  that  congregation 
needs  to  decide  if  it  wants  to  continue  to  be  a 
member.  MC  polity  says  area  conferences  make 


that  decision.  In  some  areas  this  difference  has 
become  especially  contentious  in  trying  to 
decide  how  to  relate  to  dual-affiliated  congrega- 
tions that  accept  practicing  homosexual  persons 
as  members.  Both  denominations  have  state- 
ments saying  homosexuality  is  sin. 

By  contrast,  we  agree  on  leadership  polity. 
After  eight  years  of  joint  work,  we  now  have  a 
manual  that  spells  out  leadership  structures  for 
congregations  and  conferences,  including  who 
makes  decisions  about  ordination  and  licensing. 
There's  even  a  move  to  get  MC  and  GC  pastors 
on  the  same  salary  scale. 

Most  observers  agree  it's  not  theology  that 
distinguishes  MCs  from  GCs  today.  The  rela- 
tive ease  with  which  the  new  joint  Confession  of 
Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Perspective  is  expected  to 
pass  at  Wichita  is  an  example. 

Polity  is  our  difference.  Will  it  divide  or  unite 
us  in  the  future?  As  is  so  often  true,  I  suspect 
that  will  depend  on  whether  we  want  to  be 
divided  or  united. — jlp 
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July  11,  1995 


It  is  not  enough  to  see  sin  as  individual  acts  of  evil. 
We  are  victims  of  the  tragedy  of  sin.  Without  deliber- 
ately doing  wrong,  many  suffer  from  the  effects  of  sin. 
We  do  not  just  sin  or  do  sin  but  we  suffer  from  sin. 


ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Ruth  Hoover  Zimmerman: 
Is  global  population 
growth  really  a  problem? 


Artists,  scholars  speak  up 

at  women's  history  conference 

Peace  educator  to  serve 

as  MCC  executive  director  .  .  . 
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Core  beliefs  of  our  faith  (7) 


Sin  is  unnatural; 
we  were  created  to 
fellowship  with  God 


Cultures  give  many  different  names  to  the 
phenomena  that  they  find  important. 
The  Inuit,  for  example,  have  numerous 
terms  to  describe  snow,  since  their  survival 
and  livelihood  depend  on  whether  they  can 
travel.  They  have  words  for  fresh  snow,  snow 
hardened  by  rain  and  frost,  melting  snow, 
finely  powdered  snow,  autumn's  first  snow, 
snow  with  a  crust,  soft  snow,  compressed  snow, 
and  even  snow  that  has  thawed  and  been  re- 
frozen — dozens  of  distinctions. 

If  something  as  seemingly  straightforward 
and  simple  as  snow  is  so  difficult  to  describe, 
how  much  more  difficult  to  grasp  the  issues  of 
sin  and  salvation,  which  are  of  ultimate  signifi- 
cance. The  New  Testament  has  eight  words  for 
sin — and  only  one  means  breaking  laws  or 
commandments  (the  way  many  people  define 
sin).  Theologians,  Michael  Crosby  notes,  define 
sin  variously  as:  a  defiling  stain  which  needs 
the  cleansing  of  baptism,  a  crime  that  cries  out 
for  punishment,  a  broken  relationship  that 
needs  repair,  a  disease  requiring  healing,  or  an 
addiction  beyond  our  total  control  yet  involving 
our  responsibility. 

Often  when  we  speak  about  "sins,"  we  talk 
about  committing  some  evil,  doing  wrong 
things,  or  breaking  commandments  or  rules. 


by 

Arthur 
P.  Boers 


This  is  too  limited.  Some  sins  are  more  obvious 
than  others.  While  such  sins  need  to  be  taken 
seriously,  they  are  only  symptoms  of  a  deeper 
problem. 

People  of  faith  sometimes  focus  on  rules, 
even  though  Jesus  kept  warning  us  against 
that.  Such  people  like  clearly  delineated  com- 
mandments. Yet  when  Jesus  was  asked  to 
summarize  the  law,  he  did  not  give  rules.  He 
had  two  admonitions:  love  God  and  neighbor, 
both  hard  to  apply. 

Some  church  people  are  preoccupied  with 
proving  they  are  good  rule  keepers.  Yet  rules 
are  not  always  clear  in  extreme  situations 
where  there  are  conflicting  goods.  That  is  why 
it  is  hard  to  discuss  abortion,  euthanasia,  or 
homosexuality.  There  are  lists  of  goods  that  we 
all  agree  on,  but  we  do  not  always  know  how  to 
act  when  these  goods  conflict. 

Rules  are  helpful  guidelines,  but  we  must  be 
cautious  about  putting  too  much  emphasis  on 
them.  They  have  limited  usefulness.  Paul 
warned  against  relying  too  heavily  on  the  law. 
No  one  can  keep  it,  and  even  keeping  it  will  not 
save  us.  "For  'no  human  being  will  be  justified 
in  his  sight'  by  deeds  prescribed  by  the  law" 
(Rom.  3:20a). 

The  power  and  tragedy  of  sin.  A  favorite 
theologian  of  mine,  William  Stringfellow, 
used  to  say  that  sin  is  the  only 
scientifically  verifiable  theological  doctrine. 
Paul  often  did  not  talk  about  sins  (plural)  but 
about  sin  (singular):  all  "are  under  the  power  of 


Sin 

We  confess  that,  beginning  with  Adam  and 
Eve,  humanity  has  disobeyed  God,  given  way 
to  the  tempter,  and  chosen  to  sin.  Because  of 
sin,  all  have  fallen  short  of  the  Creator's 
intent,  marred  the  image  of  God  in  which  they 
were  created,  disrupted  order  in  the  world, 
and  limited  their  love  for  others.  Because  of 
sin,  humanity  has  been  given  over  to  the 
enslaving  powers  of  evil  and  death. 
—  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
Mennonite  Perspective  (draft) 


sin"  (Rom.  3:9).  This 
reminds  us  of  the 
tragedy  of  sin:  we  live  in 
a  broken  world.  We 
sometimes  call  this  the 
"Fall":  things  do  not 
always  work  right,  even 
when  we  do  our  best. 

Much  that  we  do, 
whether  by  accident  or 
on  purpose,  goes  wrong 
and  manifests  sin.  We 
need  to  be  cautious  about 
assessing  blame  and 
judgment.  The  Fall  is 
tragic.  Will  Campbell 
buried  an  African- 
American  neighbor  and  a 
white  Ku  Klux  Klan  man 
in  the  same  week:  both 
were  good  men,  suffered 
from  the  problems  in  the 
South,  and  were  victims 
of  tragedy.  It  is  not 
enough  to  see  sin  as  individual  acts  of  evil.  In  a 
larger  sense,  we  are  all  victims  of  sin:  we  are 
enslaved  to  it. 

An  important  New  Testament  word  for  sin 
means  "to  miss  the  mark,"  as  an  arrow  misses 
a  target.  "All  have  sinned  and  fall  short  of  the 
glory  of  God"  (Rom.  3:23).  It  is  as  if  we  aim  at 
God's  will  but  fall  short.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
we  deliberately  set  out  to  go  wrong,  yet  we  do 
anyway.  This  is  tragedy. 

We  are  victims  of  the  tragedy  of  sin.  Without 
deliberately  doing  wrong,  many  suffer  effects  of 
abuse,  oppression,  betrayal,  or  griefs.  We  do  not 
just  sin  or  do  sin,  but  we  suffer  from  sin.  In  my 
Calvinist  upbringing,  I  often  heard  Psalm  51:5 
emphasized  to  reinforce  an  understanding  of 
total  depravity:  "Behold,  I  was  brought  forth  in 
iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me" 
(RSV).  But  this  is  better  understood  to  show 
that  all  are  victims  of  the  condition  of  sin: 
"Indeed,  I  was  born  guilty,  a  sinner  when  my 
mother  conceived  me." 

In  1994,  a  popular  music  video's  lyrics  said: 
"I'm  a  loser,  baby.  So  why  don't  you  kill  me?" 
When  we  look  at  ourselves  or  others  only  in 
terms  of  sin,  then  we  quickly  cast  judgments  of 
worthlessness.  Sometimes  we  talk  about  sin  as 
evil,  despicable,  loathsome,  and  sordid.  But  it  is 
also  tragic.  Sin's  reality  calls  us  more  to  com- 
passion (just  as  our  God  responds  mainly  with 
compassion),  not  with  discrimination  and  judg- 
ment. 
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Christians  are  realistic  and  matter-of- 
fact  about  sin.  This  is  not  pessimistic 
gloom.  Realistic  diagnosis  is  the  first 
step  to  being  able  to  deal  with  sin. 


The  inheritance  and  environment  of 
sin.  Sin  is  real.  It  is  not  only  that  we  do 
wrong.  We  are  part  of  a  broken  world, 
and  we  ourselves  are  broken  and  hurting.  All  of 
our  relationships — with  God,  our  neighbors, 
and  ourselves — are  broken  and  sinful.  It  is 
inevitable  that  we  sin  against  God,  others,  and 
ourselves.  This  sometimes  seems  unfair. 
Whether  fair  or  not,  we  inherit  strengths  and 
gifts  from  our  families.  We  also  inherit  sins, 
brokenness,  and  weakness.  If  a  family  has 
difficulty  with  conflict,  covers  up  or  perpetuates 
abuse,  cuts  off  relationships  easily,  the  children 
often  learn  to  do  the  same. 

My  most  prominent  physical  weakness  is  a 
potbelly.  I  have  had  a  "middle-aged  spread"  all 
my  life:  as  a  child,  as  a  teen  (when  I  was  thin 
as  a  rail),  as  a  young  man.  I  had  it  when  I  did 
50  push-ups  and  as  many  sit-ups  daily  and 
swam  three  miles  a  week.  I  inherited  my 
"Boers  belly"  from  my  father,  grandfather,  and 
all  rny  paternal  great-uncles.  My  wife  thinks 
we  Boers  men  have  a  muscle  missing.  Is  it  fair 
that  I  have  my  father's  gut?  Perhaps  not,  but  it 
is  reality. 

We  inherit  conditions  and  weaknesses.  Cer- 
tain races  are  susceptible  to  particular  dis- 
eases. African- Americans  are  vulnerable  to 
sickle  cell  anemia.  Certain  families  are 
susceptible  to  particular  diseases.  A  friend,  for 
example,  is  at  risk  for  colon  cancer  because  of 
his  family  history. 

All  of  our  reality,  even  our  physical  and 
spiritual  environment,  is  affected  by  sin.  Thus 
we  need  a  divine  Savior.  All  Christians  "agree 
on  the  universality,  solidarity,  stubbornness, 
and  historical  momentum  of  sin,"  according  to 
Cornelius  Plantinga.  Even  so,  Anabaptists  are 
leery  of  the  term  "original  sin."  We  maintain 
the  innocence  of  children  in  God's  eyes;  they 
are  loved  and  accepted  and  do  not  require 
baptism.  Yet  they  too  are  affected  by  sin,  and 
they  too  sin. 

The  perils  of  judging.  In  the  church  we 
often  condemn  those  who  don't  rate  or 
measure  up,  whether  people  with 
different  lifestyles,  addicts,  people  of  different 
cultures,  the  sexually  troubled,  those  with 
marital  difficulties.  A  good  friend  struggled 
with  lifelong  depression,  aggravated  by  the 
condemnation  of  his  "Christian"  family.  He 
committed  suicide:  I'm  a  loser,  baby,  so  why 
don't  I  kill  myself? 

God  does  not  call  us  to  judge.  Rather,  God 
calls  us  to  mediate  love.  Jesus  was  in  no  hurry 


to  judge — "for  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world, 
but  to  save  the  world"  (John  12:47) — and  we 
certainly  must  not  be  either.  Being  a  judge  is 
God's  prerogative,  not  ours. 

In  the  Bible,  judges  were  often  not  neutral 
but  defended  the  accused  as  defense  attorneys 
do  now.  Old  Testament  scholar  William  Orr 
says:  "Evil  wants  us  to  look  at  ourselves  and 
others  with  accusing  eyes  and  hearts,  while 
Christ  encourages  us  to  look  at  ourselves  and 
others  with  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  love."  While 
evil  accuses  us  of  being  losers  (worthy  of 
death),  Christ  tells  us  we  are  beloved  (whom  he 
longs  to  save). 

We  approach  others  not  with  condemnation 
but  love.  We  know  some  of  the  terrible  things 
said  of  those  with  AIDS:  that  they  deserve  to 
die  and  are  being  judged.  This  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian attitude.  It  is  more  like  the  unholy  video 
that  recommends  exterminating  "losers." 

We  look  beyond  people's  acts  and  understand 
that  sin  tragically  inflicted  its  wound  on  them. 
Sin  is  a  tragedy  that  embraces,  afflicts,  and 
infects  us  all;  only  God  can  sort  that  out.  "Let 
anyone  among  you  who  is  without  sin  be  the 
first  to  throw  a  stone"  (John  8:7). 

Being  realistic  about  sin.  We  all  choose 
sooner  or  later  to  sin.  Many  sins  are  a 
panicked  response  to  the  problem  of  our 
alienation  from  God  and  the  threat  of  our 
deaths.  Sin  is  a  way  of  trying  to  be  in  control,  to 
avoid  death,  to  escape  the  emptiness  of  our 
relationships,  and  to  overcome  desperation. 

Christians  are  realistic  and  matter-of-fact 
about  sin.  This  is  not  pessimistic  gloom.  A 
realistic  diagnosis  is  helpful.  Every  spring  I  feel 
ill  and  worry  about  that.  Then  I  remember  that 
I  am  mildly  allergic  to  everything  that  is  green 
and  grows.  I  am  better  off  having  my  condition 
diagnosed.  Then  I  can  take  proper  measure  to 
deal  with  it. 

The  same  is  true  of  sinfulness.  John  Sanford 
writes  that  those  who  recognize  it  "are  most  apt 
to  come  into  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  Unless  a  person 
has  recognized  his  need,  even  his  own  despair, 
he  is  not  ready  for  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  That  is 
why  Jesus  so  often  associated  with  sinners  and 
tax  collectors  and  was  generally  unable  to  have 
a  relationship  with  the  Pharisees.  .  .  .  Sinners 
and  tax  collectors,  if  they  turned  and 
confronted  themselves,  could  be  receptive  to 
the  kingdom." 

The  diagnosis  of  sinfulness  can  be  painful, 
especially  today.  C.  S.  Lewis  wrote:  "The  gospel 
[first]  appeared  as  good  news.  It  brought  news 
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"God  created  humankind  in  his 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  he 
created  them;  male  and  female 
he  created  them.  God  blessed 
them,  and  God  said  to  them,  'Be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill 
the  earth. '  "—Gen.  l:27-28a 
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I write  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  Larry  Augsburger  for  his 
article,  So  That  We  Too  Can  Be 
People  of  Burning  Hearts  (April  25). 
It  reminded  me  of  the  72-hour  spiritual 
retreat  I  had  attended  in  May  1994 
called  "Walk  to  Emmaus." 

Through  this  retreat,  sponsored  by 
the  United  Methodist  Church,  I  en- 
tered into  a  very  personal  love  rela- 
tionship with  my  Lord  and  Savior.  I 
came  to  realize  the  depth  of  God's  love 
for  me.  Beyond  that,  I  have  been  em- 
powered to  live  out  that  love  in  many 
exciting  ways  as  I  work  to  help  others 
move  beyond  an  empty  tomb  Christia- 
nity to  an  encounter  with  the  living 
Jesus. 

I  praise  God  that  my  husband  and  I 
both  had  the  opportunity  to  enliven 
and  enrich  our  personal  relationships 
with  God  through  this  experience.  Our 
marriage,  our  friends,  and  our  church 
have  also  benefited  from  our  renewed 
commitment  to  our  God.  We  pray  that 
all  Christians,  regardless  of  denomina- 
tion, can  know  the  passion  of  Emmaus 
Road  Christianity! 

Valerie  J.  Jones 

Columbus,  Ohio 

I was  shocked  by  the  title  of  the  lead 
article  in  the  May  16  issue:  Menno- 
nites  Believe  in  a  Subversive 
God.  I  do  not  believe  in  that  kind  of 
God. 

God,  our  Creator,  is  greater  than 
men  and  women.  Jesus  said,  "God  is 
spirit,  and  those  who  worship  him 
must  worship  in  spirit  and  truth" 
(John  4:24).  While  there  are  mysteries 
about  God  and  his  ways  that  we  do  not 
understand,  we  do  know  that  he  is  a 
great  and  benevolent  God. 

But  I  do  not  get  from  the  Bible  the 
impression  that  "God  is  upside-down, 
paradoxical,  scandalous,  comic,  sneaky, 
funny,  radical,  ridiculous,  and  subver- 
sive." 

If  God  is  subversive,  who  would 
want  to  trust  him?  He  is  our  loving  and 
compassionate  heavenly  Father.  Jesus 
always  referred  to  God  as  Father  and 
chose  to  use  masculine  pronouns  in 
reference  to  God.  We  do  well  to  follow 
this  scriptural  wording. 

Our  response  to  God  should  be  one 
of  humble  faith  and  total  commitment, 
of  reverence  for  his  name,  and  awe  for 
his  greatness.  He  is  one  to  whom  we 
can  go  with  confidence  and  boldness 
(Heb.  4:14-16). 


We  do  not  "go  to  the  poor  to  meet 
Christ."  Instead,  it  is  through  the 
Scriptures  that  we  meet  Christ,  who  is 
"rich  in  mercy"  to  all  people,  rich  and 
poor  alike  (Eph.  2:3-5). 

Herbert  M.  Dalke 

Hopedale,  III. 

Mennonites  Believe  in  a  Sub- 
versive God  (May  16)  was  a 
rather  regrettable  start  for  the 
series,  "Core  Beliefs  of  Our  Faith."  Ry- 
an Ahlgrim  states,  "Mennonites  are 
slow  movers  when  it  comes  to  theolo- 
gy." Well,  I  say:  Thank  God.  My  Bible  is 
the  same  today  as  when  I  was  a  child. 

Ahlgrim  starts  out  mostly  on  the 
right  track.  But  then  he  decides  that 
"the  recent  Mennonite  concept  of  God 
has  been  exploring  some  new  direc- 
tions." Now  this  is  probably  true,  from 
what  I  hear  is  being  taught  in  theology 
at  Mennonite  seminaries. 

From  there  on  things  start  slipping 
downhill.  "God  is  feminine  and  mascu- 
line." I  don't  think  so — not  my  God. 
You  can't  possibly  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  believe  God  is  a  female  or 
both  man  and  woman.  Jesus  cried  out 
on  the  cross,  "Father,  forgive  them." 
Here  is  one  proof  that  there  is  a  "clear 
biblical  precedence  for  not  using  a 
feminine  pronoun." 

My  God  is  not  "subversive" — which 
means  to  undermine  the  morals,  char- 
acter, or  faith  of;  to  corrupt.  May  God 
help  all  who  believe  so. 

God  bless  Darl  D.  Albrecht  ("Read- 
ers Say"  of  the  same  issue)  who  had 
the  good  sense  to  cancel  his  subscrip- 
tion— as  I  have  also  done. 
Rachel  Yoder 
Belleville,  Pa. 

I thank  God  for  persons  like  David 
Martino,  whose  letter  (June  13) 
about  the  article  Mennonites 
Believe  in  a  Subversive  God  (May 
16),  shows  his  convictions  are  based 
solidly  on  Scripture.  As  for  the  article 
itself,  it  impresses  me  as  written  from 
convictions  based  solidly  on  the 
shifting  sands  of  human  philosophy. 

When  the  Son  of  man  comes,  will  he 
find  faith  on  the  earth? 
Harold  B.  Hershey 
Souderton,  Pa. 

Thank  you  for  your  editorial,  Why 
Don 't  We  Have  Strong  Lead- 
ers? (1)  (May  23).  As  a  young 
pastor  of  a  large  congregation  (540 
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members),  I  feel  you  expressed  well  my 
feelings  of  inadequacy  and  ambiva- 
lence about  leadership. 

I  appreciate  your  raising  these  is- 
sues, which  allows  me  to  begin  the 
discussion  with  the  lay  leadership  of 
our  church. 

Randy  Klaassen 

Altona,  Man. 

In  his  letter  (May  30),  Homer  Yutzy 
uses  the  analogy  of  being  left-hand- 
ed in  a  right-handed  society  to  that 
of  sexual  orientation.  I  assume  the 
point  being  made  is  that  a  left-handed 
person  doesn't  choose  to  be  that  way, 
just  as  a  homosexual  doesn't  choose  to 
be  a  homosexual. 

The  only  problem  with  this  theory  is 
that  God's  Word  does  not  tell  us  over 
and  over  again  that  being  left-handed 
is  an  abomination  and  a  sin. 
Paige  Franklin 
Salem,  Ore. 

How  Can  We  Have  Peace  in  a 
Diverse  Church?  (June  6). 
David  Mann's  pointing  to  the 
New  Testament  church  as  a  model  for 
resolving  differences  is  full  of  promise. 
Inherent  in  being  the  church  today  as 
throughout  history  are  tensions — 
between  diversity  and  peace,  unity  and 
purity. 

Given  the  title's  promise  of  a  how-to 
approach  for  discernment  within  these 
tensions,  I  was  disappointed,  however, 
that  Mann  appears  so  easily  to  aban- 
don the  tensions  themselves.  I  am  left 
looking  for  clarity  on  the  following: 

1.  The  question  of  circumcision  cer- 
tainly has  relevance  as  a  case  study  in 
handling  diverse  understandings  and 
convictions.  However,  we  need  more 
clarity  about  the  role  of  Scripture  in 
the  life  of  the  church.  Indeed,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
early  Christians  did  move  contrary  to 
the  written  mandate  of  the  Levitical 
law  in  the  Old  Testament.  If  I  read 
Mann's  implicit  signals  correctly,  he 
encourages  the  church  today  to 
exercise  similar  freedom  in  relation  to 
the  New  Testament. 

This  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
gathering  at  Jerusalem  was  working 
out  the  implications  of  a  singularly 
important  shift  in  God's  covenant  with 
God's  people.  The  foretold  Messiah  had 
come,  completed  his  once-for-all  work, 
and  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to  indwell  the 
church.  The  New  Testament  defines 


the  baseline  for  discerning  what  is 
authentically  the  ongoing  activity  of 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  What 
development  in  the  life  of  the  church 
today  qualifies  as  a  transition  in  the 
divine  covenant  which  would  justify 
moving  beyond  or  contrary  to  the 
biblical  record  of  the  new  covenant? 

2.  The  core-and-boundaries  imagery 
Mann  involves  has  opened  up  new 
ways  for  Mennonites  to  discover  basic 
agreement  which  unites  them  beneath 
superficial  differences.  But  that  imag- 
ery also  risks  becoming  a  knee-jerk, 
stock  phrase  employed  to  ignore  diver- 


gence at  the  core.  In  Paul's  own  writ- 
ings, oneness  language  is  balanced  by 
an  aggressive  insistence  that  there  be 
no  compromise  about  the  core  around 
which  we  unite. 

As  Mann  notes,  in  certain  cases  Paul 
instructed  individual  believers  to  live 
in  fellowship,  extending  liberty  to  each 
other  even  as  they  were  obedient  to 
their  own  consciences.  What  Mann 
does  not  acknowledge  is  that  in  other 
cases,  Paul  clearly  mandated  withhold- 
ing or  breaking  spiritual  fellowship. 

Core-and-boundaries  language  has 
helped  the  Mennonite  Church  appreci- 


GC-MC  integration  from 

Recently  a  group  of  Mennonites  in 
Nepal — GC  and  MC —  serving  with 
MCC  and  or  MBM,  discussed  the 
video  and  study  packet  on  integra- 
tion distributed  to  the  churches  in 
North  America.  Out  of  this  experi- 
ence, a  few  thoughts  on  GC-MC 
integration: 

1.  Theology  and  mission  get  a 
ritual  nod  in  the  first  of  the  "work- 
ing assumptions,"  but  structural 
and  cultural  questions  get  much 
more  attention.  Later  documents 
add  more,  but  for  Anabaptists  I 
believe  the  biblical  mandate  for 
unity  should  have  much  greater 
emphasis. 

2.  The  ecumenical  and  global  per- 
spective is  missing.  The  GCs  and 
MCs  of  North  America  are  indeed  a 
significant,  if  tiny,  minority  in  God's 
family.  An  appropriate  sense  of 
humor  might  suggest  we  imagine 
ourselves  carrying  out  this  dis- 
cernment process  as  a  fishbowl 
exercise  with  North  American  Men- 
nonites in  the  middle  of  the  playing 
field  of  a  huge  stadium  filled  with 
our  Christian  sisters  and  brothers  of 
all  nations  and  all  denominations 
looking  on. 

3.  "Efficiency"  is  not  a  primary 
motivation  for  merger,  but  steward- 
ship of  resources  should  be.  When  I 
remember  all  the  days  of  my  life  I 
spent  in  inter-Mennonite  committee 
meetings,  with  much  of  the  agenda 
about  "structure,"  I  don't  know 
whether  to  cry  or  laugh  or  repent. 

4.  Where  is  the  vision  for  what  an 
integrated  church  could  be?  I  hear  a 


the  other  side  of  the  world 

lot  of  necessary  caution  and  logical, 
prudent  thinking  about  steps 
toward  the  future.  But  what  is  that 
future  that  should  fire  our  imagina- 
tions and  spark  our  commitment? 

5.  One  of  the  most  difficult  chal- 
lenges is  the  U.S.  -Canada  relation- 
ship. My  sojourn  in  Canada  has 
convinced  me  that  most  of  us  from 
south  of  the  border — at  least  most 
MCs — have  a  superficial  and 
insensitive  view  of  the  need  for  a 
forum  for  Canadian  agenda.  MCC 
Canada  evolved  from  a  long  history 
of  inter-Mennonite  cooperation  at 
the  provincial  level;  MCC  U.S.  had 
little  organic  development  but  was 
considered  necessary  for  binational 
balance.  The  trinity  of  MCCs  thus 
created  is  still  causing  problems  of 
relationships  and  division  of  labor. 

I  hope  we  can  find  a  better  solu- 
tion for  our  denominations.  What 
grace  and  creativity  will  be  required 
to  find  new  patterns  of  North  Ame- 
rican relations  that  (a)  avoid  need- 
less duplication,  (b)  recognize  the 
unique  needs  for  witness  in  the 
national  context,  and  (c)  enrich  the 
universal  body  of  Christ  across 
boundaries  of  nation,  ethnicity, 
geography,  and  history? 

From  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
we  will  be  praying  that  delegates 
going  to  Wichita  will  be  open  to  the 
leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  they 
discern  the  mind  of  Christ  for  his 
body  and  for  the  advancement  of 
God's  mission  in  the  world. 

Edgar  Metzler 

Kathmandu,  Nepal 
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ate  Paul's  emphasis  upon  liberty  and 
fellowship.  The  value  of  the  image  is 
lost,  however,  when  it  obscures  the 
New  Testament's  insistence  upon  a 
unity  rooted  in  faithfulness  to  the  core. 
This  language  also  loses  its  value  when 
it  is  used  to  denigrate  as  peripheral 
convictions  which  are  core  issues  for 
others. 

3.  Mann  cites  John  17,  contending 
that  "Jesus  prayed  for  unity."  Later  he 
asks,  "Is  purity  more  important  than 
unity?" 

This  question  seems  to  violate  a  cen- 
tral tension  in  the  New  Testament's 
description  of  church  life.  To  juxtapose 
purity  against  unity  ignores  the  themes 
woven  through  the  prayer  of  Jesus.  He 
prayed  for  unity  based  upon  the  sancti- 
fication  which  comes  through  God's 
Word  (w.  15-19).  Unity  and  purity  are 
both  biblical  mandates. 

Far  more  helpful  than  elevating  one 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  would  be  a 
clear  and  engaging  picture  of  how  puri- 
ty and  unity,  grace  and  truth  met  in 
Jesus.  A  biblically  based  how-to  for 
church  unity  must  picture  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  work  in  a  church  which  re- 
joices in  sanctified  diversity  and 
unifying  purity. 

Nate  Yoder 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

I was  so  encouraged  by  the  lifelong 
service  described  in  Labor  of  Love 
Brightens  Homes  Around  the 
World  (June  13).  Please  consider  mak- 
ing reports  like  this  a  regular  part  of 
Gospel  Herald.  We  need  other  stories 
of  these  silent  servants.  They  encour- 
age me  with  their  dedication  and  love. 
Regina  Christman-Martin 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

As  always,  the  current  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald  (May  30)  spoke  to 
me.  Especially  pertinent  was 
your  editorial,  Why  Don't  We  Have 
Strong  Leaders?  (2).  And  Brenda 
Isaac's  "We  Are  the  Aroma  of  Christ 
Among  Those  Who  Are  Being 
Saved. "  Her  article  recalled  one  of  my 
journal  entries:  "The  winsome,  win 
some." 

Barbara  Keener  Shenk 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Concerning  letters  in  "Readers 
Say"  on  affirming  Christian  gay 
and  lesbian  persons:  We  too,  like 
Peter  and  a  growing  number  of 


Christians  today,  have  needed  to 
change  our  minds.  Space  does  not  per- 
mit us  to  share  the  15  reasons  why  we 
have  become  convinced  that  our  theo- 
logy on  the  issue  of  homosexuality  is 
flawed. 

We  appreciate  the  many  persons 
who  have  articulated  so  well  in  "Read- 
ers Say"  the  truths  to  which  God's 
Spirit  has  been  leading  them.  We  want 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  So  we  sim- 
ply say  "Amen"  to  the  letters  that  have 
been  written  that  urge  us  to  follow  the 
way  of  love  as  Jesus  modeled  it  for  us. 

We  have  learned  to  know  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  gay  and  lesbian  Chris- 
tians and  their  parents.  Their  lives  are 
an  inspiration  and  blessing  to  us. 

If  Peter  had  rigidly  determined  that 
he  dared  not  change  his  mind  (see  Acts 
10-11:19),  where  would  we  Gentiles  be 
today? 

Harold  G.  Kreider 

Roberta  Showalter  Kreider 

Sellersville,  Pa. 

In  spite  of  the  disappointment  I 
sometimes  feel  in  reading  Gospel 
Herald  letters  and  news  stories,  it's 
exciting  to  be  part  of  Christ's  church, 
particularly  today.  Never  since  Pente- 
cost has  the  worldwide  church  grown 
so  rapidly.  Recently  70,000  were  bap- 
tized in  one  day  in  Africa.  Millions  are 
being  added  to  the  church  each  year. 

After  speaking  to  over  100  high 
school,  college,  and  other  youth  groups 
across  North  America,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  youth  are  hungry  for  God  and  for 
meaning  in  life.  Will  we  meet  this  chal- 
lenge? Spiritual  awakening  always 
begins  among  the  young.  It  has  already 
begun  there. 

God  is  usually  working  where  we 
least  expect  him.  We  need  to  hear  more 
about  what  God  is  doing. 

Malcolm  Muggeridge  once  wrote,  "A 
strange  thing  I  have  observed  over  the 
years  in  this  business  of  news  gath- 
ering and  news  presentation  is  that,  by 
some  infallible  process,  media  people 
always  manage  to  miss  the  important 
things."  He  adds  that,  had  he  been  a 
reporter  during  Christ's  ministry,  he  is 
sure  he  would  have  followed  Herod's 
entourage  or  Pontius  Pilate.  He  would 
have  looked  into  what  the  Sanhedrin 
was  up  to  or  gotten  Salome  to  write  her 
memoirs  exclusively. 

The  media,  academia,  and  official- 
dom usually  miss  the  most  important 
happenings. 


Let  us  pray  for  discernment  as  to 
where  Christ  is  at  work  in  our  time 
and  follow  him.  Regardless  of  the  is- 
sues, let  us  believe  that  Christ's 
church,  Word,  and  Spirit  are  and  shall 
be  victorious. 

John  M.  Drescher 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

I am  a  Christian,  and  I  am  a  lesbian. 
I  have  composed  hundreds  of 
letters  in  my  mind  in  response  to 
what  I  have  read  in  Gospel  Herald  in 
recent  months.  My  letters  have  varied 
from  angry  to  hopeful  to  sad  to 
encouraged  to  bitter  to  forgiving. 

I  have  a  personal  relationship  with 
Jesus  Christ.  I  quit  asking  him  long 
ago  why  he  made  me  this  way.  I've 
accepted  who  I  am.  I  can  no  more 
change  my  sexual  orientation  than  the 
color  of  my  hair. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  theolog- 
ical expertise,  and  my  ability  to  inter- 
pret Scripture  is  limited.  But  I  do 
know  that  my  God  loves  me  and 
watches  over  me.  I  trust  him 
completely.  In  the  end  God  will  judge! 
Name  withheld  by  request 

Three  moderate  perspectives 
which  congregations  could  hold 
concerning  persons  involved  in  a 
homosexual  life  partnership  are  these: 

1 .  The  congregation  officially 
opposes  life  partnership  because  any 
and  all  sexual  behavior  between  two 
persons  of  the  same  sex  is  sin.  Even 
though  the  congregation  condemns  the 
specific  sin,  it  also  accepts  the  person 
who  commits  the  sin.  This  means  that 
the  congregation  does  not  exclude  from 
membership  a  person  who  is 
committing  the  sin  of  homosexual 
behavior.  On  the  contrary,  inclusion  in 
the  body  of  Christ  is  the  means  by 
which  a  person  can  find  the  strength  to 
repent  of  their  sinful  behavior. 

2.  The  local  congregation  holds  that 
heterosexual  marriage  is  the  only  pro- 
totypical form  of  covenanted  relation- 
ships. No  particular  life  partnership  is 
the  best  example  of  a  covenanted  rela- 
tionship. So  the  congregation  does  not 
officially  support  nor  oppose  any 
particular  life  partnership.  However,  it 
does  officially  prohibit  excluding  a 
person  from  church  membership  on  the 
basis  of  being  in  such  a  relationship. 

3.  Involvement  in  homosexual 
behavior  is  a  sin.  A  person  who  does 
not  repent  and  change  behavior  is 
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barred  from  church  membership. 
However,  a  person  who  has  a  homo- 
sexual orientation  but  who  abstains 
from  homosexual  behavior  is  enthusi- 
astically welcomed  into  the  life  of  the 
congregation  as  a  member.  Such  a 
person  can  also  take  on  any  position  of 
leadership  within  the  body  of  Christ. 

Brent  A.  Koehn 

Arlington,  Texas 

Franconia  Designates  German- 
town  Congregation  as  Associ- 
ate Member  (May  9)  and  the 
letters  this  news  story  generated  in 
"Readers  Say"  lead  me  to  ask  why 
Christians  continue  to  label  homosex- 
uals as  gay.  Satan  has  tried  to  legiti- 
mize this  sin  by  attaching  this  label  to 
it.  Gay  as  defined  by  the  dictionary  is 
"joyous,  merry,  and  happy." 
Homosexuality  is  anything  but  that.  In 
more  than  10  books  of  the  Bible,  sod- 
omy (homosexuality)  is  condemned  and 
judgment  pronounced  on  this  behavior. 

Some  say  that  because  homosexuals 
have  some  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  they 
should  be  accepted  into  the  church 
body.  In  our  community  there  have 
been  persons  who  also  had  some  of 
these  gifts  who  have  been  convicted  of 
stealing,  adultery,  and  murder.  Do  we 
accept  them  into  full  fellowship? 

Jesus'  command  to  the  woman  at  the 
well  was  "Go  and  sin  no  more."  Jesus 
forgives  when  the  sinner  repents  and 
turns  from  his  wicked  ways.  When  the 
sinner  ceases  stealing,  committing 
adultery,  or  engaging  in  homosexual 
behavior,  then  that  person  is  no  longer 
a  thief,  an  adulterer,  or  a  homosexual. 

We  were  all  born  with  a  sinful  na- 
ture. But,  praise  the  Lord,  we  don't 
have  to  stay  that  way.  The  Lord  is 
faithful  and  will  set  the  sinner  free, 
regardless  of  what  the  sin  may  be — 
even  the  sin  of  homosexuality. 
K.  J.  Yoder 
Meadville,  Pa. 

Thank  you  for  your  recent  editori- 
als, Why  Don't  We  Have  Strong 
Leaders?  (May  23  and  30).  I 
have  been  privileged  to  be  pastor  of  a 
church  with  a  good  dose  of  respect  for 
church  institutions.  We  have,  with 
little  prompting,  supported  Mennonite 
Church  mission  and  institutional  ef- 
forts and  willingly  interacted  with  is- 
sues, such  as  the  proposed  Confession 
of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Perspective. 
Perhaps  it  is  easier  to  trust  those  in 


broader  church  leadership  when  we 
have  become  friends  in  other  settings. 

I  am  particularly  puzzled  that  many 
who  call  for  strong  leadership  are 
among  the  first  to  abandon  support  of 
the  broader  church.  While  decrying  the 
lack  of  respect  for  authority,  we  pro- 
ceed to  set  up  independent  mission  ef- 
forts and  schools.  Articles  in  evangeli- 
cal magazines  are  the  first  to  be  read 
and  cited,  while  periodicals  from 
within  the  church  family  have  their 
subscriptions  canceled. 

I  fear  that  the  anti-institutional  bias 
of  my  own  generation  is  much  to 
blame.  When  we  trust  no  one  over  30 
(then  over  40,  then  over  50,  then  .  .  .), 
should  we  be  surprised  at  the  lack  of 
trust  in  anyone?  But  inside  us  is  a 
conflict;  we  must  trust  someone. 

For  what  it  is  worth  (a  lot,  to  me),  I 
trust  and  respect  the  leaders  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  I  find  these  broth- 
ers and  sisters  to  be  wise,  caring,  re- 
spectful of  the  Bible  and  of  the  church. 
Perhaps  more  of  us  should  say  so,  both 
personally  and  publicly. 

Wayne  Speigle 

Richmond,  Va. 

The  first  year  of  Pacific  Northwest 
Mennonite  Conference  is  now 
history.  We  would  like  to  share 
some  reflections  of  our  past  year.  We 
speak  not  of  myths  nor  assumptions 
but  simply  from  experience. 

Integration  can  and  will  work  if  peo- 
ple's minds  have  Christ  at  the  center 
and  if  they  are  willing  to  put  their 
ways  aside,  working  together  for  the 
good  of  the  conference. 

Integration  can  and  will  work  if  fear 
of  the  unknown  is  replaced  by  trust  in 
God  and  trust  in  each  other. 

Integration  can  and  will  work  if 
there  are  leaders  with  a  vision  for 
bringing  people  together,  being  sensi- 
tive to  issues  and  feelings. 

The  Lord  certainly  had  his  hand  in 

Pontius'  Puddle 


the  integration  process  of  this  confer- 
ence and  its  first  year  of  operation.  The 
lines  of  difference  (both  accurate  and 
inaccurate)  which  people  have  drawn 
between  MCs  and  GCs  are  now  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  see.  The  people  of  PNMC 
enthusiastically  embrace  integration 
and  thank  God  for  how  he  has  led  and 
blessed  us  beyond  expectation!  This 
was  very  evident  in  our  annual 
sessions  which  just  concluded. 

Our  prayer  is  that  all  MCs  and  GCs 
will  also  be  able  to  experience  this 
beautiful  work  of  the  Lord. 

John  Willems,  moderator 

Cleon  Claassen,  assistant  moderator 

Pacific  Northwest  Conference 

Salem,  Ore. 

I would  agree  with  Homer  E.  Yutzy 
("Readers  Say,"  May  30),  that 
homosexuality  may  be  similar  to 
being  left-handed  and  that  a  biological 
orientation  may  exist  (science  is  still 
debating  this  issue).  I  also  agree  that 
the  judgment  and  condemnation  of  the 
homosexual  and  his  or  her  faith  is  not 
for  us  to  make.  That  is  for  God  to 
make. 

However,  it  is  appropriate  to  judge 
and  condemn  behavior  that  God  has 
specified  as  sin.  God  never  said  being 
left-handed  is  sin.  There  are  other  ori- 
entations that  are  inflicted  upon  man. 
For  example,  some  claim  certain  gene 
abnormalities  cause  criminals  to  inflict 
violence  upon  others.  Should  this  then 
cause  a  dilemma  about  whether  such 
behavior  as  murder  is  acceptable? 

Should  the  animalistic  instinct  (ori- 
entation) that  is  in  all  of  us  justify  act- 
ing on  every  sexual  desire?  This  would 
justify  rape.  We  are  able  to  rise  above 
these  tendencies.  Yes,  it  is  difficult. 
For  a  Christian,  that  is  where  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  able  to  help. 

It  is  the  charge  of  any  Christian 

(continued  on  page  10) 
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Is  global  population  growth 


The  world's  population  will 
double  in  the  next  40  years. 
But  its  environment  is  be- 
ing destroyed  much  faster. 

by  Ruth  Hoover  Zimmerman 


Where  are  all  the  people?"  Driving  on 
Interstate  81  through  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia,  our  family  feels  a 
sense  of  displacement.  After  living  in  Manila, 
an  overcrowded  city  in  a  developing  country, 
moving  to  rural  Virginia  felt  like  population 
shock.  Where  are  all  the  people?  Is  this  why  so 
many  North  Americans  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  earth's  carrying  capacity  is  threatened? 

The  environmental  problems  facing  this 
generation  have  no  historical  precedent.  Scien- 
tists are  scrambling  to  find  solutions  to  the 
degradation  that  this  century  has  produced. 
However,  most  of  us  find  it  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  reason  and  degree  of  the  problem.  Is  popu- 
lation growth  the  primary  culprit?  Are  the 
lifestyles  maintained  by  the  advanced  societies 
implicated  in  this  problem? 

Developing  countries  such  as  the  Philippines, 
with  rapidly  growing  populations,  are  on  the 
edge  of  a  nightmare.  Environmental  degrada- 
tion, caused  by  overlogging  and  soil  erosion,  is 
seen  everywhere  while  traveling  in  the  country- 
side. At  any  mountain  overlook,  denuded  hills 
appear  as  far  as  one  can  see. 

In  contrast,  North  Americans  have  no  com- 
parable visual  images  to  help  develop  a  sense  of 
immediacy  or  concern  for  population  pressures 
and  the  resulting  environmental  degradation. 
The  mountains  of  much  of  northeast  United 
States  appear  flourishing  and  abundant.  At 
Seneca  Rocks  in  West  Virginia,  for  example, 
one  can  see  five  mountain  ranges  clothed  in 
majestic  garb. 

Our  family  was  in  Philadelphia  in  1993  for 
the  Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly. 
While  there,  we  were  interviewed  by  a  Fox 
Television  reporter  for  our  response  to  the  city. 
"Oh,  it  looks  good,  a  nice  city,"  we  blithely  an- 
swered. His  amazed  expression  soon  told  us  it 
was  an  unexpected  answer.  We  were  unaware 
that  the  convention  area  was  supposed  to  be 
the  downtrodden  part  of  the  city. 

But  Philadelphia  looked  great  compared  to 


Manila  and  other  third-world  cities.  Few  people 
were  on  the  streets — for  a  major  city,  we 
thought.  Traffic  was  light  and  orderly.  There 
was  little  noticeable  garbage  strewn  about.  We 
thought  it  would  be  a  nice  place  to  live. 

However,  statistics  tell  us  our  global  popula- 
tion of  five  billion  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  three 
persons  a  second.  Thus  the  present  world 
population  will  double  in  the  next  40  years. 
Conversely,  the  environment  is  being  destroyed 
at  a  much  faster  rate.  For  example,  it  takes 
more  than  10  years  to  replace  depleted  forests 
with  fast-growing  trees.  To  replace  the 
complete  ecosystem  of  a  ruined  forest  takes 
more  than  100  years. 

As  populations  grow,  demand  for  more  land 
results  in  the  clearing  of  marginal  land  and 
forest  cover.  This  results  in  soil  erosion  and  the 
rapid  depletion  of  scarce  minerals  and  nutri- 
ents. This  becomes  a  vicious  cycle,  as  more  land 
is  needed  to  replace  what's  become  depleted. 

The  Philippines  have  lost  over  80  percent  of 
their  virgin  forest  cover.  The  rest  is  expected  to 
be  consumed  within  the  decade.  A  result  is 
flooding  and  devastation  of  unprecedented 
proportions.  The  future  looks  dim  for  the  fol- 
lowing generations  if  proactive  policies  are  not 
developed. 

But  what  about  the  overconsumption  in  deve- 
loped countries?  We  really  don't  want  to  hear 
about  that.  Yet  17  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation consumes  80  percent  of  the  world's  re- 
sources and  produces  most  of  the  world's  pol- 
lutants. These  are  stark  figures  that  can't  begin 
to  convey  the  anguish  caused  by  the  global  im- 
balance. 

Our  family  was  faced  with  this  disparity 
almost  daily  in  Manila.  As  a  blind  beggar 
knocked  on  the  window  of  our  aging 
Toyota,  a  half  dozen  Mercedes  cars  would  scoot 
by.  Wealthy  Western  business  persons  and 
local  elites  kept  the  contrast  in  focus. 

In  the  presence  of  such  great  need,  they 
seemed  callous  and  greedy.  Poverty  haunts 
over  half  the  population  in  the  Philippines.  We 
had  guilt  ridden  feelings  for  the  modest  life- 
style we  maintained. 

Developing  countries  such  as  the  Philippines 
use  the  overconsumption  viewpoint  to  deny 
that  their  rapid  population  growth  impacts  the 
environment.  They  accuse  the  West  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  promote  the  idea  that  their  popula- 
tion growth  causes  their  problems,  while  ignor- 
ing that  their  own  overconsumption  is  also  a 
factor. 
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really  a  problem? 


Delphin  J.  Ganapin,  Jr.,  of  the  Philippine 
League  for  Environmental  Concerns  calls  for  a 
sober  and  careful  evaluation  of  the  differing 
viewpoints.  According  to  him,  population  and 
overconsumption  are  two  sides  of  the  same 
coin;  both  need  to  be  addressed. 

Ganapin  points  out  that  population  and 
overconsumption  have  come  to  a  point  that 
their  effects  on  environmental  degradation  are 
almost  equal.  Each  side  exacerbates  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  other.  The  result  is  that  the 
carrying  capacity  (the  maximum  number  of 
people  an  ecosystem  can  support  without 
irreversible  damage)  of  the  earth  is  in  jeopardy. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  most  experts  that  the 
present  rate  of  global  population  growth 
and  use  of  resources  is  unsustainable  in  the 
long  run.  Some  optimists  pin  their  hopes  on 
new  technologies  to  clean  up  the  mess  we've 
made  and  provide  the  future  food  we'll  need. 

God  has  given  us  an  astonishingly  interde- 
pendent global  environment.  We,  God's  people, 
have  a  mandate  to  be  good  stewards  of  the 
creation.  How  should  we  live?  With  no  concern 
for  these  global  issues?  As  if  there  were  no 
tomorrow? 

The  issues  are  complex  and  controversial. 
This  can  stymie  our  ability  to  respond.  We  don't 
want  anyone  to  advise  us  on  how  many  children 


to  have.  Or  what  level  of  consumption  is  just 
and  equitable.  These  are  personal  and 
individualistic  choices  we  assume  are  ours 
alone  to  make.  We  don't  usually  consider  the 
larger  implications  of  these  decisions. 

However,  we  are  responsible  to  the  global 
community  for  our  choices.  Is  limiting  our 
family  size  and  choosing  to  live  modest  life- 
styles too  much  to  ask?  Is  action  to  recycle  and 
to  work  to  preserve  our  environment  too  diffi- 
cult a  task? 

We  need  to  talk  about  these  issues  in  small 
groups,  Sunday  school  classes,  and  our 
churches.  There  are  many  resources  available 
to  inform  us.  We  can  accomplish  more  as  a  com- 
munity than  as  individuals.  We  must  take 
action  and  be  accountable  for  how  we  live. 

The  future  is  upon  us.  We  can  have  an  im- 
pact on  how  it  arrives.  May  the  God-given 
beauty  and  natural  resources  of  rural  Virgin- 
ia— and  other  places  like  it — be  there  for  the 
next  generation.  And  the  next! 

Ruth  Hoover  Zimmerman  and  her  family  re- 
turned from  several  years  as  missionaries  in  the 
Philippines  in  June  1993.  They  now  live  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  where  Ruth  is  a  student  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  University  and  her  hus- 
band, Earl,  is  pastor  of  the  Shalom  Mennonite 
Congregation. 


Sin  is  unnatural;  we  were  created  to  fellowship  with  God 


(continued        of  .  .  .  healing  to  [people]  who  knew  that  they 
from  page  3)     were  mortally  ill.  But  all  this  has  changed. 

Christianity  now  has  to  preach  the  diagnosis — 

in  itself  very  bad  news — before  it  can  win  a 

hearing  for  the  cure." 

We  must  all  recognize  that  we  are  losers  and 

sinners. 

Sin  is  unnatural.  Once  we  turn  to  God, 
we  are  free  to  love  God,  others,  and 
ourselves.  No  longer  fearing  alienation, 
we  live  out  of  freedom — not  rules,  fears,  guilt, 
or  alienation.  Kenneth  Leech  writes: 
"Christians  do  not  believe  in  the  Fall  in  the 
same  way  as  we  believe  in  God,  in  the  cross,  or 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Christians 
accept  the  Fall  but  believe  in  the  power  of  grace 
to  transform  and  transcend  it."  To  focus  only  on 


sin  is  dangerous.  It  is  important  to  focus  most 
on  what  God  does,  has  done,  and  is  doing. 

Sin  is  unnatural;  we  were  created  to  be  in 
fellowship  with  God.  God's  love  frees  us  to 
return  to  the  purpose  for  which  we  were  creat- 
ed. God's  freely  given,  grace-filled  love  is  bigger 
and  more  powerful  than  our  sin  and  bro- 
kenness.  "For  since  death  came  through  a 
human  being,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  has 
also  come  through  a  human  being;  for  as  all  die 
in  Adam,  so  all  will  be  made  alive  in  Christ"  (1 
Cor.  15:21).  So  we  need  be  losers  no  more. 

Arthur  P.  Boers  is  pastor  of  the  Bloomingdale 
(Ont.)  Mennonite  Church.  He  is  also  a  columnist 
for  Christian  Living  magazine.  In  the  next  issue 
Boers  will  continue  his  discussion  by  focusing 
on  the  topic  of  sa  lva  tion. 
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(continued  from  page  7) 

church  to  accept  anyone  who  comes  to 
the  door  who  has  accepted  the  beliefs 
of  that  church  and  lives  by  them.  It  is 
not  the  church's  duty  to  bend  to  fit  the 
desires  of  the  individual. 

The  Mennonite  Church  accepts  those 
claiming  to  be  homosexuals  who  believe 
that  homosexual  behavior  is  sin.  This 
assumes  repentance.  As  with  any  sin, 
if  it  continues  to  be  performed  with  no 
attempt  to  abide  by  God's  commands, 
the  association  is  to  be  ended. 

The  Christian  is  free  to  find  a 
church  which  considers  the  behavior 
not  to  be  sin.  We  all  know  who  the 
final  judge  is. 

Mike  Grubic 

Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

Time  and  again  we  read  letters  to 
Gospel  Herald  telling  us  that  if 
our  church  does  not  put  its 
approval  on  homosexual  practice  (let 
us  be  clear:  the  issue  before  the  church 
is  practice,  not  orientation),  we  are 
Pharisaical  or  repeating  the  errors  of 
early-twentieth-century  Mennonite 
bishops.  Now  I  myself,  both  personally 
and  as  a  delegate  to  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference,  am  in  the  midst  of  our 
corporate  effort  to  discern  what  God 
wants  us  to  say  on  this  matter. 

In  practical  terms,  the  task  is  to  dis- 
cern whether  to  stay  with  the  Purdue 
87  statement  or  to  alter  it  somehow. 
We  must  discern  with  care.  I  fear  that 
charges  of  acting  like  Pharisees  or 
those  awful  bishops  are  often  just  as 
simplistic  as  the  opposite  warning, 


which  is  that  if  we  make  any  change 
we  have  abandoned  every  effort  to  be 
scriptural  and  faithful. 

Two  of  Jesus'  confrontations  with 
the  Pharisees  come  to  mind:  the  case  of 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery  and  about 
to  be  stoned;  and  the  one  in  which  Je- 
sus defended  his  disciples  when,  walk- 
ing through  a  field,  they  "harvested"  a 
bit  of  grain  on  the  Sabbath. 

In  the  first  case  we  sometimes  seem 
to  forget  that  at  the  end,  after  he  re- 
jected the  Pharisees'  spirit  and  showed 
compassion,  Jesus  nonetheless  enjoined 
the  person  to  "go  and  sin  no  more."  In 
other  words,  he  rejected  the  harsh  and 
extreme  way  of  maintaining  a  moral 
and  behavioral  standard,  yet  he  did 
not  change  the  standard  itself. 

The  Sabbath  case  is  like  the  first  one 
in  that  Jesus  rebuked  harshness  and 
emphasized  the  persons,  not  just  the 
standard.  It  is  different,  however,  in 
that  the  account  is  less  clear  about 
exactly  how  he  would  uphold  Sabbath- 
keeping,  if  at  all. 

Which  sort  of  case  is  homosexual 
practice?  One  in  which  we  empathize 
with  the  persons  and  yet  reaffirm  the 
moral  and  behavioral  standard,  or  one 
in  which  we  not  only  empathize  but 
also  discern  that  the  standard  should 
change  or  at  least  be  considered  ambig- 
uous? To  me,  that  seems  to  be  the 
question.  Jesus  opposed  phariseeism. 
Those  much-maligned  bishops  made 
serious  mistakes.  Yet  the  cases  were 
not  all  alike,  and  citing  them  does  not 
give  me  an  easy  answer. 

Theron  Schlabach 

Goshen,  Ind. 


The  open  letter  (June  20)  asking 
that  "efforts  to  expel  churches 
which  have  gay  and  lesbian 
members  be  discontinued"  has  re- 
newed our  confidence  in  the  compas- 
sion of  the  Mennonite  Church.  We 
were  pleased  to  see  the  names  of  39 
women  and  men  who  support  the 
statement.  Our  names  would  fit  nicely 
between  those  of  Rhonda  Horsch  and 
Dorothea  Jantzen. 
Richard  Hostetler 
Helen  Hostetler 
Goshen,  Ind. 


W 


e  would  like  to  add  our  names 
to  the  list  of  people  calling  for 
a  halt  to  the  expulsion  of 


congregations  who  have  gay  and  les- 
bian members  ("Readers  Say,"  June 
2).  We  agree  that  condemning  our 
homosexual  brothers  and  sisters  vio- 
lates the  spirit  of  our  Mennonite 
statements  on  sexuality. 

These  statements  call  us  to  engage 
in  dialogue  with  gay  people  and  to  re- 
pent of  negative  attitudes  toward 
them.  We  are  saddened  at  the  way  so 
many  of  our  Mennonite  people  are 
being  influenced  on  this  subject  by  the 
currently  popular  Christian  Right 
movement. 

Steve  Shenk 

Karen  Moshier-Shenk 

Jeremy  Shenk 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 


I was  very  disappointed  not  to  find 
Eastern  Mennonite  High  School, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  mentioned  in 
What  Mennonite  High  Schools 
Have  Done  for  the  Church  (June  6). 
EMHS  was  started  in  1917  along  with 
what  is  now  Eastern  Mennonite 
University. 

With  you  in  your  editorial,  From 
One  Who  Was  'Protected,  Safe- 
guarded, and  Isolated':  Thanks,  I 
too  am  eternally  grateful  for  my  years 
at  EMHS.  I  am  also  grateful  that  my 
two  daughters  attend  there  today.  All 
our  lives  as  a  family  are  being  influ- 
enced positively  by  EMHS. 
Carol  W.  Eberly 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  headline  Virginia  Commit- 
tee Approves  Plan  to  Receive 
Military  Personnel  as  Congre- 
gation Members  (June  13)  contri- 
butes to  the  misunderstanding  of  our 
continuing  discussions  in  Virginia 
Conference.  Headlines  that  grab  and 
sensationalize  are  usually  all  that  is 
remembered  and  quoted.  They  become 
the  framework  within  which  the  body 
copy  is  interpreted,  if  it  is  read  at  all. 

VMC  leaders  are  working  to 
strengthen  our  peace  position,  not 
dilute  it.  We  know  that,  across  the 
Mennonite  Church,  persons  employed 
by  the  military  and  others  who  have 
little  commitment  to  our  church's  bibli- 
cal and  traditional  peace  positions  are 
coming  into  membership  without  ade- 
quate congregational  dialogue. 

Our  April  1  statement  was  in  the 
interest  of  strengthening  our  witness. 
It  calls  congregations  and  new  mem- 
bers to  new  levels  of  accountability 
with  regard  to  this  important  part  of 
our  theology  and  practice. 

Last  week,  during  one  of  our  confer- 
ence's assembly  sessions,  a  delegate 
asked  what  we  can  do  to  reverse  the 
rumors  being  spread  across  the  church 
that  Virginia  is  giving  up  its  peace 
beliefs  and  practices. 

You  and  I  know  it's  impossible  to 
gather  up  all  the  mixed  messages 
being  passed  around.  However,  if  you 
and  your  readers  will  recognize  that 
Virginia  Conference  leadership  is 
firmly  committed  to  our  peace  position, 
I  believe  we  will  all  benefit  from  the 
continuing  dialogue  on  this  issue. 
Kenneth  J.  Weaver,  chair 
Faith  and  Life  Commission 
Virginia  Mennonite  Conference 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 
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Artists,  scholars  speak  up  at  first 
Anabaptist  women's  history  conference 


Millersuille,  Pa.  (Meetinghouse) — 
Speak  up.  Talk  back.  Say  your  piece. 
Let  the  chorus  of  voices  begin.  These 
words,  proclaimed  during  the  first  ple- 
nary session,  set  the  tone  for  "The 
Quiet  in  the  Land?  Women  of  Anabap- 
tist Traditions  in  Historical  Perspec- 
tive" conference  here  at  Millersville 
University,  June  8-11. 

Three  days  later,  the  250  partici- 
pants from  Canada,  Germany,  Nether- 
lands, and  United  States  were  both 
exhilarated  and  exhausted  after  ab- 
sorbing a  multitude  of  academic  papers 
(99  presented  by  women  and  16  by 
men)  and  artistic  performances.  Many 
voiced  their  thanks  to  those  who  had 
planned  this  first-ever  academic  confer- 
ence solely  focused  on  the  history  of 
Anabaptist  women. 

Katy  Thiessen,  an  accountant  from 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  described  the  event  as 
"tremendously  affirming."  Sometimes 
at  odds  with  her  mother,  who  emigrat- 
ed from  Russia  to  Canada,  she  said, 

Opposites  merge  in  'Praye 

Millersville,  Pa. — Recognizing  and 
integrating  the  opposites  in  women's 
lives  was  the  underlying  theme  of  two 
dramatic  pieces  performed  at  Millers- 
ville University  on  June  10  as  part  of 
"The  Quiet  in  the  Land?"  conference. 

"Prayers  for  Girls:  A  Meditation  on 
Red  and  Blue"  was  written  and  per- 
formed by  Johnna  Schmidt,  a  perfor- 
mance artist  from  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Blending  dance,  monologue,  slides, 
and  music,  Schmidt  moved  through  a 
process  that  started  with  the  "difference" 
and  eventually  brought  about  the  "mar- 
riage" between  the  red  and  blue  sides  of 
herself.  Red  connoted  sexuality,  anger, 
and  goofiness,  qualities  often  repressed 
by  Mennonite  women,  while  blue  signi- 
fied purity,  peace,  and  composure. 

Schmidt's  piece  was  filled  with  hu- 
mor, as  when  she  depicted  her  "coming 
of  age"  as  a  13-year-old  who  was  forced 
to  drive  her  aunt's  car  from  the  "back 
40"  where  harvest  was  underway,  to 
fetch  the  forgotten  iced  tea  at  the  farm- 
house. Rage  was  also  there  as  Schmidt 
resisted  Mennonite  codes  of  behavior 
that  repressed  her  red  side. 

In  the  end,  the  pronouncement  that 
"all  this  is  true"  allowed  for  the  coexis- 
tence of  red  and  blue. 

Stories  of  the  pain  of  being  silenced 
and  stories  that  also  celebrated  quiet- 
ness were  the  theme  of  "Quietly  Land- 


"How  could  I  have 
known  my  mother's 
experience?  Like  many 
poor  Mennonite  women, 
she  was  a  martyr  for  the 
sake  of  her  husband  and 
children.  History  has 
long  been  a  therapist. 
You  have  told  my  story." 

Others  were  moved  by 
the  accounts  of  early 
Anabaptist  women,  in- 
cluding the  story  of  how 
a  Zurich  official,  who 
was  sent  to  collect  fines, 
received  a  tongue-lash- 
ing from  a  group  of 
women  in  1525. 

"Women   have  not 
been  so  quiet  in  our  tra- 
dition,"  said  Rachel 
Waltner  Goossen,  history  professor  at 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 

"The  Quiet  in  the  Land?"  was  not 
only  unprecedented  in  terms  of  the 

rs'  and  'Quietly  Landed?' 

ed?"  This  collage  of  poetry,  song,  and 
personal  stories  of  Anabaptist  women, 
was  compiled  and  arranged  by  Carol 
Ann  Weaver,  Carol  Penner,  and  Cheryl 
Nafziger-Leis,  all  from  Ontario.  Carol 
Ann  Weaver  composed  the  live  music. 

A  cast  of  five  actors,  a  soprano,  and 
three  readers  told  the  stories,  which  in- 
cluded vignettes  of  16th-century 
women,  excerpts  from  a  1876  diary,  and 
contemporary  stories  that  women  sub- 
mitted for  this  piece.  The  mood  of  the 
story  collage  ranged  from  the  amusing 
to  sadness  and  rage,  exhibited  in  stories 
of  abuse  and  exclusion  from  the  church. 

Although  being  the  quiet  in  the  land 
sometimes  meant  conforming  to  norms 
of  behavior  that  suppressed  women's  as- 
pirations and  voices,  the  silence  also  pro- 
vided moments  of  reverence  and  could  be 
a  source  of  power.  As  one  woman's  story 
said:  "I  am  quiet,  but  not  voiceless." 

Additional  elements  woven  into  the 
piece  included  tape  recordings  of  mid- 
wife Elsie  Cressman's  description  of  a 
difficult  birth,  Amish  congregational 
singing,  and  a  4-year-old  girl  singing  her 
own  composed  lullaby.  The  various 
themes  of  the  90-minute  performance 
were  brought  together  in  Julia  Kasdorf  s 
poem,  "Rachel  on  the  Threshing  Floor," 
written  specifically  for  this  piece. 

Further  Ontario  performances  are 
planned  for  1995-96. — Marlene  Epp 


Melanie  Cameron  (left  to  right),  Lorna  Schwartzen- 
truber,  Chris  Derstine,  BrendaJewitt,  and  Dorothy 
Bowman  in  the  opening  scenes  of  "Quietly  Landed?" 


focus  on  women,  but  also  in  its  format. 
A  number  of  historians  expressed  their 
surprise  and  affirmation  for  the  way 
the  presenters  wove  their  own  stories 
into  the  academic  material. 

For  example,  in  her  paper  titled 
"Women  and  Dress:  In  and  Out  of  the 
World,"  Julie  Musselman,  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  spoke  candidly  of  the  restriction  she 
felt  as  a  child  because  of  the  dress  code 
of  the  Amish.  Now  a  fashion  designer, 
Musselman  wore  her  grandmother's 
cape  dress  during  her  presentation. 

Conference  participants  came  from  a 
wide  variety  of  backgrounds;  Menno- 
nites,  Brethren,  Amish,  Hutterites, 
German  Baptists,  and  Jews  were 
among  those  present.  Scholars  were 
joined  by  pastors,  artists,  and  dancers. 

Poets  Jean  Janzen,  Fresno,  Calif.;  di 
brandt,  Winnipeg;  Sarah  Klassen,  Win- 
nipeg; and  Julia  Kasdorf,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  read  from  selected  works  on  the 
evening  of  June  9.  Two  multifaceted 
pieces,  "Prayers  for  Girls"  and  "Quietly 
Landed?,"  were  premiered  on  June  10. 

In  the  final  plenary  session,  Marlene 
Epp,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  encouraged 
more  analysis  that  places  Mennonites 
within  the  societal  and  cultural  con- 
texts. For  example,  how  similar  are  the 
experiences  of  Anabaptist  women  to 
those  of  other  women? 

"We  need  an  ongoing  treasure  hunt 
for  new  stories  that  will  challenge  and 
change  our  presuppositions  about  Men- 
nonite history,"  said  Epp,  who  is  a  doc- 
toral candidate  in  Canadian  history 
from  the  University  of  Toronto.  "We 
need  to  turn  the  normative  upside 
down." — Carta  Reimer 
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Canadian  peace  educator  to  serve 
as  MCC's  next  executive  director 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Ronald  J.  R. 
Mathies  of  Elmira,  Ont.,  has  accepted 
the  invitation  to  serve  as  Mennonite 
Central  Committee's  (MCC)  next 
executive  director.  In  his  new  role 
Mathies,  55,  will  oversee  the  75-year- 
old  agency's  relief,  development,  and 
service  programs  in  more  than  50  coun- 
tries, including  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Mathies,  currently  director  of  the 


Ron 
Mathies 


Institute  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Studies  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College  in  Waterloo,  Ont., 
will  begin  these  duties  in  June  1996.  He 
has  served  as  chairperson  of  the  MCC 
executive  committee  since  1989. 

Mathies  will  replace  John  A.  Lapp, 
who  has  been  MCC's  executive  director 
since  1985.  Last  year  Lapp  announced 
his  plans  to  retire. 

"The  search  committee  was  im- 
pressed with  the  qualities  of  many  of 
the  candidates;  however,  Ron  Mathies 
was  selected  because  of  his  MCC  expe- 
rience, because  he  is  committed  to  the 
church,  and  because  we  felt  he  under- 
stands how  to  lead  MCC  into  the  next 
century,"  says  Paul  Quiring  of  Fresno, 
Calif.,  who  chaired  the  MCC  executive 
director  search  committee.  "We  felt  Ron 
was  both  a  leader  and  a  manager.  We 
believed  it  was  important  to  find  some- 
one with  both  sets  of  skills. 

"Ron  is  well  acquainted  with  MCC 
and  MCC  with  Ron.  This  basis  of  un- 
derstanding will  allow  Ron  to  begin 
working  without  a  lengthy  training  pe- 
riod," Quiring  adds. 

Mathies'  involvement  with  MCC 
dates  back  to  1964  when  he  and  his 
wife,  Gudrun  Linda  Wohlgemut  Math- 
ies, went  to  the  African  nation  of  Mala- 
wi as  MCC  teachers.  The  Mathies  fami- 
ly lived  in  Malawi  until  1973.  In  1978 
the  family  returned  to  Africa,  and 


Mathies  worked  as  MCC  country 
representative  and  regional  coordina- 
tor for  programs  in  Swaziland  and 
southern  Africa  until  1981. 

"The  challenges  for  Christian  mis- 
sion as  we  move  toward  the  21st  centu- 
ry are  enormous,"  he  notes.  "The  exact 
dimensions  and  shape  of  the  changes 
that  will  be  required  [of  MCC]  in  the 
future  are  not  clear,  but  it  is  probable 
that  MCC,  along  with  other  church  and 
secular  institutions,  will  experience 
significant  reconfiguration.  New  forms 


of  governance  will  be  required  to  make 
the  agency  both  more  global  and  more 
local  at  the  same  time." 

Mathies  is  a  member  of  Kitchener 
(Ont.)  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  and 
currently  serves  on  the  Canadian  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Board  of  Faith  and 
Life.  He  and  his  wife  are  the  parents  of 
Anali,  Kristen,  and  Mark  Mathies. 

Mathies  earned  a  doctorate  in  inter- 
national development/comparative  ed- 
ucation from  the  University  of  Toronto 
(Ont.)  in  1988. 


Committees  study  wa] 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — An  Ontario  con- 
gregation proposes  to  develop  a  rela- 
tionship with  a  congregation  in  Latin 
America.  Can  MCC  welcome  and  help 
with  such  grassroots  initiatives? 

Ray  Brubacher,  MCC  overseas  direc- 
tor, posed  this  situation  to  the  MCC 
and  MCC  U.S.  executive  committees  at 
their  meeting,  June  23-24,  to  help  focus 
discussion  on  the  issue  of  "connecting 
constituencies,"  or  connecting  people. 

"This  train  has  left  the  station  but 
you  have  the  opportunity  to  help  decide 
which  track  it  will  go  down,"  said  Rich 
Garber  of  Nampa,  Idaho,  who  chaired 
the  discussion.  While  not  asking  that 
the  train  halt,  executive  committee 
members  and  staff  did  raise  questions: 

•  Will  facilitating  direct  grassroots 
initiatives  divert  financial  support 
from  MCC's  existing  programs? 

When  people  become  directly  in- 
volved in  projects,  "it  can  let  loose 
new  energies"  that  free  up  even 
greater  resources,  responded  Waldo 
Neufeld.  Neufeld,  who  works  with 
MCC  B.C.,  has  worked  with  longtime 
MCC  associate  Tim  Lind  as  part-time 
consultant  on  the  connecting  peoples 
project  since  early  1994. 

•  Does  the  connecting  people  agen- 
da represent  a  new  direction  for  MCC 
or  is  it  an  extension  of  existing  pro- 
gram? 

"I  see  this  as  a  sharp  departure.  .  .  . 
Now  we  ask  people  in  the  congrega- 
tions to  support  programs  that  MCC 
workers  develop  with  partners  over- 
seas," said  Berry  Friesen,  MCC  direc- 
tor of  administration  and  resources. 

Brubacher,  however,  cautioned 
against  pitting  connecting  peoples  ini- 
tiatives against  traditional  programs. 
Already  MCC  has  helped  sponsor 
various  exchanges  that  have  emanat- 
ed from  its  program,  he  said. 


>  to  connect  churches 

John  A.  Lapp,  MCC  executive 
director,  agreed  the  agenda  is  not 
new,  but  questioned  how  much  of  it 
should  belong  to  MCC  and  how  much 
to  mission  boards. 

•  What  priority  should  people-to- 
people  projects  have  in  MCC's  overall 
program? 

"It's  difficult  for  me  as  an  executive 
committee  member  to  say  I  will  give 
this  priority  without  looking  at  other 
programs  and  having  some  ideas  of 
cost.  Over  the  years  we  have  said  'yes' 
to  many  things,  but  we  have  not  spent 
much  time  on  priority  setting,"  com- 
mented Phil  Rich  of  Archbold,  Ohio. 

•  Will  MCC  end  up  supporting 
grassroots  initiatives  that  contradict 
its  75  years  of  development  experi- 
ence? Will  MCC,  for  example,  end  up 
supporting  projects  that  make  church- 
es in  developing  countries  dependent 
on  wealthy  North  American  groups? 

"That  is  a  valid  fear,"  Lind  told  the 
committee.  But  over  the  years,  "MCC 
has  done  some  pretty  unusual  things. 
It's  not  that  we  are  sitting  in  the  ideal 
situation  and  'outside  initiatives'  are 
problematic.  When  it  comes  to 
development,  we  are  all  sitting  in  a 
problematic  situation." 

In  the  end  the  committees  took  no 
action  but  agreed  to  consider  a  specif- 
ic proposal  at  their  September  meet- 
ings. 

In  other  discussion,  both  commit- 
tees approved  a  motion  giving  staff 
the  option  to  continue  using  the 
Youth  Discovery  Team  model  as  one 
way  to  provide  short-term  interna- 
tional exchange  experiences  for  young 
adults.  This  reverses  a  1994  commit- 
tee decision  to  discontinue  the  YDT 
program.  "Perhaps  we  pulled  the  plug 
too  soon"  on  YDT,  Brubacher  noted. 
— Emily  Will  and  Pearl  Sensenig 
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Eastern  Mennonite  University  academic  dean  announces  resignation 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU) — Lee  F. 
Snyder  has  announced  that  she  will 
leave  her  position  as  vice-president  and 
academic  dean  of  Eastern  Mennonite 


LeeF. 
Snyder 


University  on  June  30,  1996.  She  will 
have  served  12  years. 

"That  is  probably  as  long  as  any 
dean  ought  to  stay,"  Snyder  says.  "An 
inner  sense  of  timing  suggests  that  I 
must  complete  this  assignment  and 
move  on  to  other  things." 

Her  future  plans  are  indefinite  at 
this  point. 

A  member  of  the  EMU  faculty  since 
1974,  Snyder  became  assistant  dean  in 
1977,  interim  dean  in  1984,  and  dean 
in  1985.  She  succeeded  Albert  N.  Keim, 
an  EMU  history  professor  before  and 
after  his  term  as  dean.  In  1989,  Snyder 
was  named  senior  vice-president. 

Earlier  this  year  she  was  appointed 
professor  of  English  in  EMU's  language 


Toews  named  president  of  Conrad  Grebel  College 


Waterloo,  Ont.  (CGC)—  John  E. 
Toews,  professor  of  New  Testament  in- 
terpretation at  Mennonite  Brethren 
Biblical  Seminary  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  has 
been  named  the  fifth  president  of  Con- 
rad Grebel  College,  effective  Jan.  1, 
1996. 

"Conrad  Grebel  College  has  under- 
gone a  significant  period  of  transition," 
says  Andrew  Reesor-McDowell,  chair  of 
the  college's  board  of  governors.  "We 
are  especially  pleased  that  John  Toews 
will  bring  gifts  and  abilities  that  will 
serve  the  college  well  in  the  years  to 
come." 

Toews,  57,  is  no  stranger  to  Conrad 
Grebel  College;  from  1970-1983  he 
served  as  assistant  professor  of  reli- 
gious studies,  and  was  dean  of  academ- 
ic affairs  from  1971-1973.  He  has  also 
taught  at  Fresno  Pacific  College  and 
Tabor  College. 

Toews'  career  has  demonstrated 
commitment  to  denominational  leader- 
ship; he  has  been  active  in  many  as- 
pects of  church  life,  including  signifi- 
cant roles  as  chair  or  director  on  more 
than  a  dozen  task  forces  and  church 
committees.  Since  1993  Toews  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  General  Conference. 

In  1977  he  completed  a  Ph.D.  in  New 
Testament  studies  from  Northwestern 
University-Garrett  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  and  his  wife,  Arlene,  have 
three  adult  children. 

Toews  replaces  Ernie  Regehr,  who 
served  for  one  year  after  the  departure 
of  president  Rod  Sawatsky  in  July 


1994.  Regehr  will  remain  at  Conrad 
Grebel  until  the  end  of  this  August. 
From  September  to  December,  vice- 
president  Hildi  Froese  Tiessen  will 
serve  as  acting  president. — Betti  Erb 


and  literature  department,  where  she 
regularly  teaches  one  course  a  year. 

As  dean,  Snyder  administered 
EMU's  Global  Village  curriculum  and 
cross-cultural  program,  strengthened 
relations  between  academics  and  ad- 
ministration, improved  salary  levels  for 
professors,  encouraged  faculty  without 
doctorates  to  obtain  them,  and  started 
a  long-range  effort  to  recruit  younger 
professors. 

Off  campus,  Snyder  recently  com- 
pleted a  seven-year  stint  as  board  chair 
for  China  Educational  Exchange.  She 
is  active  in  the  Coalition  for  Christian 
Colleges  and  Universities,  where  she 
serves  on  the  Student  Academic  Pro- 
grams Council  and  on  the  Council  of 
Chief  Academic  Officers. 

EMU  president  Joseph  L.  Lapp  ac- 
cepted Snyder's  resignation  with  re- 
gret. "She  is  an  excellent  administrator 
and  very  positive  in  her  relationships 
with  faculty  and  staff,  yet  does  not 
shrink  from  the  difficult  tasks  that 
arise  periodically,"  he  said. 


Festival  of- 
fers a  feast 
for  the  ears. 

Harrisonburg, 
Va.  (EMU)— 
Brent  Holl  of 
the  Bridgewa- 
ter  Recorder 
Consort  teach- 
es children  a 
16th  century 
dance,  the  gal- 
liard,  during 
the  third  an- 
nual Shenan- 
doah Valley 
Bach  Festival, 
held  June  11- 
18  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Eastern 

Mennonite  University.  This  year's  event  featured  the  works  of  Joahann  Sebas- 
tian Bach  along  with  selected  works  of  Felix  Mendelssohn. 

The  festival  opened  with  a  concert  by  the  90-member  Shenandoah  Valley 
Childrens  Choir,  directed  by  Julia  White,  and  concluded  with  Mendelssohn's 
"Elijah"  oratorio  under  the  baton  of  Ken  Nafziger  and  featuring  baritone 
Daniel  Lichti  of  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  as  Elijah.  Other  soloists  included  soprano 
Sharon  Christman,  Washington,  D.C.;  and  James  Madison  University  faculty 
members  Sandra  Gerster,  oboe;  and  James  Kluesner,  trumpet. 

"Bach  and  Mendelssohn,  Part  II"  is  already  scheduled  for  June  16-23,  1996. 
This  program  will  feature  Mendelssohn's  "Violin  Concerto,"  music  to  celebrate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Virgil  Thompson,  and  a  performance  of 
Bach's  "St.  Matthew  Passion." 
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Construction  underway.  Richland  Twp.,  Pa.  Groundbreaking  for  the  third 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  House  Against  Hunger  (EPHAH)  took  place  June  15  in 
Richland  Township.  The  group's  two  earlier  projects  in  Souderton  and  Hilltown 
raised  some  $340,000  (U.S.)  for  the  work  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

EPHAH  project  leaders  pictured  are  (left  to  right):  Carl  Flickner,  pastor  of 
senior  adults  at  East  Swamp  Mennonite  Church;  Todd  Hendricks;  Craig 
Pelkey  Landis;  EPHAH  committee  chair  Wilber  Hendricks;  Paul  Landes; 
EPHAH  treasurer  Paul  Whitter;  and  Tim  Hendricks,  owner  of  TH  Properties, 
which  provided  land  for  the  project. 


MCC  Canada  takes 
active  role  in  Lubicon 
land  claim  negotiations 

Winnipeg,  Man.  (MCC  Canada)— As 
negotiations  to  settle  the  Lubicon  First 
Nation  land  claim  in  northern  Alberta 
get  underway  this  summer,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC)  Canada  will 
be  there. 

Menno  Wiebe,  director  of  the  MCC 
Canada  Native  Concerns  department, 
is  participating  in  these  meetings  as  an 
observer  to  ensure  that  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Lubicon  Settle- 
ment Commission  of  Review  are  con- 
sidered. 

Wiebe,  a  member  of  the  commission, 
says  it  is  important  to  settle  the  land 
claim  issue  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  horrendous 
conflicts  in  the  country,"  he  says.  "A 
community  is  being  destroyed." 

When  Treaty  8  was  signed  in  1899, 
the  Lubicon  Cree  were  missed.  In  the 
1920s  and  '30s,  their  attempts  to  be- 
come part  of  Treaty  8  failed.  In  the 
1970s  sizable  oil  and  gas  reserves  were 
discovered  on  Lubicon  land.  In  the 
1980s  and  '90s,  revenues  from  lumber 
on  Lubicon  land  complicated  the 
negotiating  process. 

During  the  negotiations,  the  Lubicon 
will  ask  for  a  reserve  of  95  square 
miles,  far  smaller  than  their  traditional 
territory  of  4,000  square  miles.  They 
are  also  asking  for  $100  million  (Cdn.) 

International  prayer  chain 

Little  Buffalo,  Alta.  (MCC  Cana- 
da)— Individuals  who  want  to  support 
the  Lubicon  Cree  during  their  land 
claim  negotiations  with  the  Alberta 
and  federal  governments  can  do  so  by 
joining  an  international  "Chain  of 
Prayer." 

The  prayer  chain  was  prompted  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC) 
volunteer  Elaine  Bishop,  who  serves 
with  the  agency  at  the  Lubicon  commu- 
nity of  Little  Buffalo,  located  some  60 
miles  east  of  Peace  River,  Alta. 

"Actually,  my  mother  should  get  the 
credit,"  says  Bishop  of  her  mother, 
Muriel  Summers  of  Cullen,  Scotland. 
"Like  me,  she's  a  Quaker  and  prayer 
chains  are  very  common  among  Quak- 
ers. When  I  was  visiting  her  in  Scot- 
land earlier  this  year,  she  suggested 
that  a  prayer  chain  would  be  a  way  she 


in  compensation  for  the  negative  effects 
of  development. 

"To  many  people,  that  sounds 
greedy,  particularly  at  this  time  of 

to  support  Lubicon  Cree 

and  many  others  could  actively  partici- 
pate in  supporting  the  Lubicon." 

The  idea  was  well  received  by  the 
community.  "Prayer  is  very  important 
to  many  people  here,"  Bishop  says. 

For  every  person  who  joins  the 
prayer  chain,  the  Lubicon  Lake  Nation 
Women's  Circle  will  make  three  moose- 
hide  chain  links.  One  of  the  links  will 
be  sent  to  each  participant,  the  second 
will  be  added  to  a  chain  on  display  in 
the  community,  and  the  third  will  be 
added  to  a  chain  to  be  presented  to  In- 
dian Affairs  Minister  Ron  Irwin. 

Cost  of  joining  the  prayer  chain  is 
$10  Cdn.,  $7  U.S.  Participants  will  also 
receive  regular  updates  on  the  status  of 
the  negotiations. 

Checks  should  be  sent  to  MCC  Cana- 
da, 134  Plaza  Dr.,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T 
5K9. — John  Longhurst 


deficit  reduction,"  says  MCC  volunteer 
Elaine  Bishop,  who  serves  at  the  Lubi- 
con community  of  Little  Buffalo  in  Al- 
berta. 

"But  an  estimated  $7  to  $8  billion  of 
minerals  and  timber  has  been  taken  off 
this  land.  What  the  Lubicon  are  asking 
for  in  return  is  just  a  small  fraction  of 
what  has  been  taken." 

"This  could  be  settled  in  a  few  days  if 
there  was  the  political  will,"  says  Wie- 
be, explaining  the  reluctance  to  settle 
this  conflict  indicates  to  him  that  both 
federal  and  provincial  governments  are 
more  interested  in  serving  large  foreign 
corporations  than  people  who  have 
lived  in  Canada  for  5,000  years. 

Wiebe  says  it  is  important  for  MCC, 
its  Mennonite  constituency,  and  others 
who  are  concerned  with  social  and  po- 
litical injustices  to  take  a  stand  on  this 
issue. 

"Our  middle-class  mind-set  seems  to 
numb  us  to  the  pain  of  those  pushed 
aside,"  Wiebe  says.  "We  need  to  use  our 
status  to  say  there  is  an  injustice  hap- 
pening; let's  do  something  about  it." 
— Gladys  Terichow 
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Virginia  delegates  continue  discussion  of  Tidewater  statement 


Harrisonburg,  Va. — While  Virginia 
Mennonite  Conference  celebrated  its 
diversity  in  worship  and  fellowship,  on- 
going issues  of  growth  and  change  con- 
tinue to  challenge  conference  leaders. 

The  conference's  87  member  church- 
es include  people  from  diverse  back- 
grounds represented  in  the  variety  of 
music  at  the  annual  meeting,  June  21- 
24,  at  Eastern  Mennonite  University. 
Music  during  worship  services  ranged 
from  banjo  and  fiddle  to  pipe  organ, 
traditional  African- American  spirituals 
to  upbeat  Spanish  choruses. 

Conference  leaders  continued  to  dis- 
cuss the  "Tidewater  Document,"  a 
statement  drafted  in  1990  that  ad- 
dresses questions  regarding  church 
membership  for  persons  serving  in  the 
military.  In  early  April,  the  conference 
Faith  and  Life  Commission  and  Confer- 
ence Council  recognized  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  statement  not  as  "the  final 
word,  but  .  .  .  the  best  discernment 
available  at  this  time"  on  the  issue  (see 
the  June  13  Gospel  Herald). 

Dialogue  at  the  Harrisonburg  meet- 
ing turned  passionate,  but  official  ac- 
tion was  delayed  as  delegates  called  for 
a  special  session  to  further  discuss  the 
issue. 

While  members  of  the  Faith  and  Life 
Commission  viewed  the  revised  Tide- 
water statement  as  strengthening  the 
conference's  traditional  peace  position, 
other  leaders  felt  the  opposite. 

Pastor  Nate  Yoder  of  Dayton  (Va.) 


Rosalynn  and  Jimmy  Carter  speak  to  some  1,600  business 
and  religious  leaders  at  the  May  12  Michiana  Area  Com- 
munity Prayer  Breakfast  in  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Mennonite  presented  a  statement  from 
his  congregation  that  said:  "Many  of  us 
are  troubled  by  portions  of  the  Tidewa- 
ter statement  which  imply  that  our  tra- 
dition of  faithful  adherence  to  biblical 
convictions  about  peace  are  merely 
troublesome  cultural  traditions.  The 
Tidewater  statement  does  not  solve  our 
problems,  it  only  delays  and  com- 
pounds them." 

Dayton's  statement  adds,  "Member- 
ship in  both  a  peace  church  and  in  a  mil- 
itary establishment  is  a  contradiction 
which  confuses  themes  which  are  cen- 
tral, not  peripheral,  to  the  gospel  itself." 

Representatives  from  the  Mountain 
Valley  District  presented  a  second 
statement  expressing  similar  opinions 
and  concerns. 

"I  have  some  very  serious  reserva- 
tions about  where  this  [Tidewater] 
statement  will  lead,"  said  Richard  Ear- 
ly, pastor  of  Zion  Mennonite  in  Broad- 
way, Va.  "I  believe  that  it  will  lead  to  a 
gradual  or  even  a  rapid  deterioration  of 
our  nonresistance  position." 

The  special  meeting,  to  be  held  before 

Carters  tour  Amish  farms, 

Middlebury,  Ind.  (Mennonite  Weekly 
Review) — Touring  the  Amish  country- 
side on  May  11,  former  U.S.  President 
Jimmy  Carter  asked  an  Amishman 
how  long  it  takes  to  prepare  a  sermon 
or  lesson  for  worship. 

He  was  surprised  by  the  answer:  "We 
do  not  take  special 
time  to  prepare  or  re- 
hearse. We  are  always 
prepared  every  day." 

Impressed,  Carter 
said,  "Well,  if  I  ever 
stop  being  a  Baptist, 
I  think  I  will  choose 
to  be  Amish  or  Men- 
nonite." 

Carter  and  his 
wife,  Rosalynn,  visit- 
ed Amish  farms  and 
families  with  Menno- 
nite architect  LeRoy 
S.  and  Phyllis  Troyer. 
Carter  jokingly  re- 
marked that  most  of 
the  people  he  met 
seemed  to  be  related 
to  Troyer. 

The  Troyers  hosted 
the  Carters  at  their 


January  1996,  will  allow  time  for  dele- 
gates to  gather  information  and  will 
provide  a  specific  place  for  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  accepting  people  in  the  mili- 
tary into  congregation  membership. 

Other  delegate  business  included  a 
discussion  of  the  Cornerstone  churches 
located  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
With  six  congregations  within  one  hour 
of  Harrisonburg,  the  Cornerstone 
churches  have  been  assigned  to  become 
their  own  district  with  founding  pastor 
Gerald  Martin  serving  as  bishop. 

Nearly  600  people  gathered  each 
evening  and  on  Saturday  morning  for 
worship  services  based  on  the  theme 
"Living  in  Hope"  from  the  book  of  Co- 
lossians.  Speakers  included:  pastor 
Paul  Gaskins  of  Conquest  Ministries, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Bobby  Alger,  pastor 
of  the  Cornerstone  church  of  Broadway; 
Leslie  Francisco  III,  pastor  of  Calvary 
Community  Church,  Hampton;  and 
Dorothy  Jean  Weaver,  professor  of  New 
Testament  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Sem- 
inary.— Steve  Kriss  with  a  report  from 
Virginia  Conference 

speak  at  prayer  breakfast 

home  when  the  couple  came  to  speak  at 
a  community  prayer  breakfast  in  South 
Bend  on  May  12.  Troyer,  a  member  of 
the  Mennonite  Economic  Development 
Associates  board,  was  chair  of  the 
breakfast  this  year. 

The  Carters  are  longtime  friends  of 
the  Troyers  and  co-workers  with  them 
on  Habitat  for  Humanity  housing  proj- 
ects. Once  a  year  Troyer  is  Carter's 
boss  for  a  week  while  they  work  on 
Habitat  for  Humanity  homes  for  needy 
people. 

Last  year  they  worked  on  a  Native 
American  reservation  in  South  Dakota, 
living  outdoors  in  pup  tents.  This  year 
their  project  will  be  in  the  Watts  area 
of  Los  Angeles.  Next  year  they  plan  to 
go  to  Budapest,  Hungary. 

"LeRoy  is  a  tough  taskmaster  on  our 
crew,"  Carter  said  with  a  grin. 

At  the  prayer  breakfast,  Jimmy  and 
Rosalynn  Carter  spoke  about  the 
Carter  Center  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  orga- 
nization is  committed  to  fighting  dis- 
ease, hunger,  poverty,  conflict,  and  op- 
pression by  working  for  democratiza- 
tion and  development,  global  health, 
and  urban  revitalization. 
— June  M.  Bourdon 
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Chinese  church  in  Moscow  witnesses  to  mafia  after  attack 


Moscow  (EMM)— A  building  that 
houses  400  Chinese  immigrants  has  be- 
come the  meeting  place  of  a  church  fel- 
lowship in  Moscow. 

Most  of  the  city's  100,000  Chinese 
are  temporary  residents — students  or 
businesspeople.  Most  have  never  heard 
the  gospel  or  seen  a  Bible. 

The  current  religious  atmosphere  in 
Russia  is  more  free  than  in  China. 
Therefore,  hundreds  of  Chinese  immi- 
grants are  responding  to  the  gospel  as 
evangelists  like  Phillip  Dich,  a  former 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  church 
planter  from  Philadelphia,  spend  time 
among  them. 

But  the  very  chaos  which  has  given 
increased  freedom  for  the  church  to 
grow  in  Russia  has  also  caused  it  to 
suffer.  Members  of  the  Chinese  mafia 
in  Beijing  have  demanded  a  share  of 
the  economic  profits  church  members 
have  enjoyed.  One  recent  Sunday,  20 
gangsters  attacked  church  members  as 
they  were  leaving  the  building.  Seven 
from  the  fellowship  were  seriously 
wounded. 

After  police  arrested  four  of  the  thugs, 
the  church  demanded  $13,000  (U.S.)  in 
damages  from  the  gang  members. 

"God  didn't  like  our  plan,"  says  Chi- 
nese businessman  and  church  member 
Pan  Yang  Xin,  who  owns  the  boarding 
house  where  the  church  meets.  "We  re- 


pented of  our  unforgiving  attitudes  and 
stopped  demanding  our  rights.  We 
cried  to  God  and  confessed  our  sins." 

God  spoke  to  the  church  from  Ro- 
mans 12:  "Don't  let  evil  overcome  you. 
But  overcome  evil  with  good."  "We 
began  praying  for  the  gangsters,"  Pan 
says.  "God  heard  and  things  changed 
dramatically." 

Church  members  went  to  the  police, 
saying  that  they  no  longer  wished  to 
press  charges.  Instead,  they  wanted  an 
opportunity  to  sit  with  the  gangsters  and 
share  the  gospel.  They  requested  only 
$2,000  to  cover  the  hospital  expenses. 

The  astonished  gangsters  listened  to 
what  they  had  to  say  and  left,  but  later 
returned  to  thank  the  fellowship  mem- 
bers. "They  don't  yet  attend  church," 
Pan  says,  "but  we  believe  they  have  a 
new  understanding  of  the  love  of  God. 


Evangelist  Phillip  Dich  (left)  with 
Christian  businessman  Pan  Yang  Xin. 

"As  a  result  of  this  persecution  and 
the  way  God  taught  us  to  forgive  and 
love,  we  have  experienced  a  great  re- 
vival. We  have  now  scattered  into  four 
groups  that  meet  in  all  four  corners  of 
the  city." — Jewel  Showalter 


New  credit  facility  to  help  Zimbabweans  'arise' 


Bulawayo,  Zimbabwe  (MEDA) — Af- 
fordable credit  is  a  step  closer  for  strug- 
gling micro-entrepreneurs  in  Bula- 
wayo, Zimbabwe's  second-largest  city. 
A  new  credit  facility  for  low-income 
clients,  supported  by  Mennonite  Eco- 
nomic Development  Associates 
(MEDA),  has  been  registered  and  hopes 
to  issue  loans  by  fall. 

The  new  agency  is  called  the  Pha- 


r 


The  Presidential  Search  Committee  for  Goshen  College 
seeks  nominations  and  applications  for  the  position  of  president 

Goshen  College,  a  Mennonite  college,  offers  a  Christian  liberal-arts  program  on 
a  small  campus  where  Christian  community,  compassion  and  service  are 
emphasized.  This  emphasis  is  rooted  in  the  Anabaptist  tradition, 

A  GC  President  should  be  a  person  with  the  strong 

•  Christian  faith, 

•  academic  vision, 

•  leadership  skills, 

necessary  to  guide  die  college  into  its  second  century  of  liberal  arts 
education  in  a  way  that  continues  to  embody  its  motto,  Culture  for  Service. 

The  appointment  is  scheduled  to  begin  with  a  six-month  period  of  preparation 
from  January  through  June  1996,  with  presidential  responsibilities  beginning  on 
July  1,1996. 

Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Goshen  College  is  committed  to 
Christian  beliefs  and  values  as  interpreted  by  die  Mennonite  Church. 

Nominations  and  letters  of  inquiry  will  be  held  in  confidence.  Please  send  these  by 
July  31  to:    Sherm  Kauffman,  Chair 

GC  Presidential  Search  Committee 
426  North  William  St.  •  South  Bend  IN  46601-1144 
Phone:  (219)  289-7665  •  Fax:  (219)  289-6254 


Gbshen 


kama  Savings  and  Credit  Cooperative 
Society.  Phakama  means  "stand  up"  or 
"arise"  in  the  Ndebele  language,  as 
Jesus  said  to  the  lame  man,  "Arise,  and 
walk."  Phakama's  mission  statement 
reads:  "Our  aim,  as  a  Christian  organi- 
zation, is  to  assist  in  meeting  the  finan- 
cial and  developmental  needs  of  infor- 
mal sector  micro-entrepreneurs  with 
business  potential." 

MEDA  is  committed  to  provide 
$30,000  (U.S.)  for  Phakama's  first  year 
of  operation  and  up  to  $25,000  for  the 
first  year's  loan  capital.  Organizers 
have  applied  to  the  U.S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  for  additional 
funds  to  help  the  program  grow. 

The  goal,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  is 
to  have  3,000  active  clients,  of  whom 
some  60  percent  will  be  women,  and  an 
annual  loan  volume  of  $1.8  million. 

The  members  and  board  of  the  new 
organization  are  all  from  the  Christian 
business  community  in  Bulawayo,  in- 
cluding, among  others,  a  banker,  a 
church  elder,  a  lawyer,  a  bishop,  and 
an  accountant.  MEDA's  representative 
is  Dan  Norell,  Southern  Africa  regional 
manager. 

"With  such  a  strong  and  dedicated 
group  of  Christian  professionals,  we've 
got  the  makings  of  something  good," 
says  Allan  Sauder,  MEDA's  director  of 
operations.  "Dan  should  be  proud  of  the 
connections  he  has  forged  which  permit 
such  an  auspicious  beginning  for  the 
credit  society." 
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'  Team  visits  Chiapas.  Chris- 
tian Peacemaker  Teams  sent 
a  five-member  exploratory 
team  to  Mexico  June  8-19  in 
response  to  calls  to  develop  a 
project  in  Chiapas,  site  of  a 
January  1994  armed  uprising. 
The  team  coordinated  by 
Peacemaker  Corps  member 
Wes  Hare  recommended  that 
CPT  develop  a  long-term  proj- 
ect in  Chiapas  in  conjunction 
with  SIPAZ  (Servicio  Interna- 
tional para  la  Paz),  a  coalition 
of  North  American  peace 
groups  committed  to  peace- 
making in  Chiapas.  Individu- 
als with  Spanish  language 
skill  and  experience  in  Cen- 
tral America  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  CPT 
steering  committee  their 
readiness  to  participate  in 
such  a  long-term  project; 
phone  312  455-1199. 

Centennial  celebrated. 

During  the  weekend  of  June 
16-17,  Mennonite  Mutual  In- 
surance Company  (MMIC) 
celebrated  100  years  of  pro- 
viding property  insurance 
protection  for  its  members.  In- 
cluded in  the  celebration  were 
two  special  recognitions  of  the 
company,  its  long-term  stabil- 
ity, and  its  contribution  to  the 
community.  Mayor  Howard 
Wade  presented  MMIC  with  a 
key  to  the  city  of  Orrville, 
Ohio,  and  the  local  state  rep- 
resentative, Ron  Amstutz, 
presented  a  special  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. MMIC  serves  the 
property  and  auto  insurance 
needs  of  more  than  14,000 
policyholders. 

Concert  tickets  available. 

Pianist  Marilyn  Houser 
Hamm  and  classical  guitarist 
Tom  Harder  will  perform  a 
variety  of  hymns  at  "Hymnal 
Masterworks:  The  Concert," 
July  27  at  Wichita  '95.  Har- 
der's  Hymnal  Masterworks: 
Classical  Guitar  cassettes  and 
compact  discs  will  debut  at 
the  convention.  Concert  tick- 
ets can  be  reserved  in  advance 
for  $4  by  calling  800  743-2484; 
they  will  also  be  available  at 
the  Wichita  '95  Convention 
Bookstore  for  $5. 

Campus  upgrades  okayed. 

Forty  new  IBM  personal  com- 
puters equipped  with  Pen- 
tium processes  are  coming  to 
Hesston  (Kan.)  College,  fol- 
lowing the  finance  commit- 
tee's June  8  approval  of  a 
$300,000  (U.S.)  computer  im- 
provement plan.  The  plan 
calls  for  expansion  of  the  cam- 
pus computer  network  to  five 


additional  campus  buildings 
and  the  purchase  of  an  IBM 
AS400  computer  to  support 
administrative  functions.  The 
finance  committee  also  ap- 
proved a  $98,000  renovation 
project  for  the  Laban  Peachey 
Center,  which  will  house  the 
college's  Early  Childhood  Ed- 
ucation program.  An  approved 
$350,000  plan  will  create  a 
new  baseball  field  equipped 
with  lighting  for  night  games. 

•  Exhibit  features  women.  A 

new  art  exhibition  featuring 
African  women  is  being  col- 
lected by  Winnipeg  artist  Ray 
Dirks.  "Rise  with  the  Sun,"  a 
collection  of  77  paintings  by 
44  artists  from  12  African 
countries,  pictures  women  at 
work  in  the  fields,  markets, 
and  in  various  professions. 
The  exhibition  will  open  Sept. 
10  in  Saint  John,  N.B.  Dirks, 
a  member  of  Winnipeg's  Jubi- 
lee Mennonite  Church,  is 
known  for  his  1991  exhibition 
of  African  art  called  "Africa: 
Art  of  the  People."  "Rise  with 
the  Sun"  is  being  sponsored 
by  11  Canadian  relief  and 
development  groups,  includ- 
ing Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Canada. 

•  Correction.  Gospel  Herald's 
"Beginner's  Guide  to  Finding 
Mennonites  on  the  World 
Wide  Web"  (July  4)  contained 
two  incorrect  WWW  address- 
es. The  article  is  available  as 
a  hypertext  document  at: 
http://  www.umich.edu/~bpl 
/  menno.html.  MennoLink 
archives  may  be  found  at  go- 
pher:/ /uci.uci. com/  11/ar- 
chives/ menno.  To  access  the 
MennoLink  archives  through 
an  interactive  gopher  server, 
use  gopher  uci.uci.com.  Also, 
MennoLink  has  gone  on  sum- 
mer vacation.  Conversation 
will  resume  after  July  17. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Jim  Marchand  was  licensed 
May  28  at  Burr  Oak  Menno- 
nite Church,  Rensselaer,  Ind., 
as  itinerant  minister. 

Nelson  Shenk  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  Boyertown  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  July  1. 

•  Coming  events: 

Annual  meeting,  Network  of 
Biblical  Storytellers,  Duke 
University,  Durham,  N.C., 
Aug.  10-13.  Jackie  Torrence, 
Richard  Ward,  Richard  Jen- 
sen, and  Tom  Boomershine 
will  speak  on  the  conference 
theme,  "Crossing  Boun- 
daries." Register  by  July  15. 
Contact  Tracy  Radosevic,  704 
435-5251. 


Bookworm  Frolic,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Historical 
Society,  Aug.  16-19.  Thou- 
sands of  used  books  for  sale 
along  with  food  items.  Last 
year's  event  netted  some 
$20,000  to  benefit  the  histori- 
cal society.  Information  avail- 
able from  717  393-9745. 

Home  school  family  camp,  Black 
Rock  Retreat,  Quarryville, 
Pa.,  Aug.  28-31.  Program  will 
feature  devotions,  nature  and 
science  activities,  parent 
workshops,  recreation.  Infor- 
mation available  from  717 
786-1266. 

Reunion  of  PAX  and  MCC  Eu- 
rope/North Africa  alumni,  Bob 
Histand  home,  Hegins,  Pa., 
Sept.  2-4.  Bunkhouse,  house, 
and  space  for  travel  trailers 
and  tents  available.  For  more 
information,  send  your  ad- 
dress to  the  Histands  at  PO 
Box  100,  Wycombe,  PA  18980. 


Country  hoy,  Merino  Haven 
Menno  Village,  Chum  hers 
burg,  Pa.,  Sept.  9.  Event  in- 
cludes a  craft  show,  auction, 
chicken  barbecue.  Call  717 
263-8545  for  details. 

Symposium  on  the  church's  role 
in  Canadian  health  care  re- 
form, Nutana  Park  Mennonite 
Church,  Saskatoon,  Sask., 
Sept.  29.  John  Elias  will 
speak.  Information  available 
from  MCC  Canada  Mental 
Health  and  Disabilities  Pro- 
gram, 204  261-6381. 

Young  adult  conference,  Amigo 
Centre,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Nov. 
17-19.  Titled  "Receiving  the 
Mantle,"  the  weekend  is  de- 
signed to  help  young  adults 
prepare  for  leadership  in  the 
future,  and  discuss  different 
perspectives  found  within  var- 
ious Anabaptist  traditions.  In- 
formation available  from 
Amigo  Centre,  616  651-2811. 


Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associates 


to  atttnd  our 


M  E  D  A 

Convention  95 

November  2-5 
• 

King  of  Prussia, 
Pennsylvania 

• 

Holiday  Inn 


Who  benefits  from  your  business? 


For  more  information: 

M  EDA  Convention  95 
P.O.  Box  1663 
Lancaster,  PA  17608 


800-723-7064 
Child  care  provided 


Your  clients? 
Your  employees? 
Your  community? 
Your  church? 
The  poor? 
Gain  perspectives  on 
achieving  balance  in 
your  business.  Be 
challenged  by  new 
and  creative 
approaches. 


featuring... 
• 

Preston  Hofer, 

partner,  Shenkin,  Kurtz  &  Baker; 
owner/operator,  Comfort  Inn  ol 
Ho!  Spnngs,  South  Dakota 

Just  Rewards: 
Making  Lifestyle  Choices 
for  Ourselves  and 
Our  Businesses 


C.  William  Pollard, 

chairman.  The  ServiceMaster 
Company 

A  Fair  Distribution  of  Results: 
How  Do  We  Invest, 
Not  Bury  the  Talent? 


Ronald  Sider, 

presKtent,  Evangelicals  tor 
Socal  Action 

Just  Rewards:  Sharing 
Compassion  and  Faith 
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•  Job  openings: 

Administrator,  Lakewood  Re- 
treat, Brooksville,  Fla.  Lake- 
wood  is  a  member  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Camp  Association. 
Send  resume  to  Sue  Kauff- 
man,  1132  Bacon  Ave.,  Sara- 
sota, FL  34232;  phone  813 
377-7399. 

Administrator  of  a  119-bed 
skilled  care  health  center,  Ma- 
ple Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111. 
Applicants  should  possess 
NHA,  Illinois  Administrator's 
License.  Bachelor's  degree  re- 
quired, master's  preferred. 
Person  should  have  experi- 
ence in  team-building,  goal 
setting,  Medicare,  Medicaid, 
and  resident-centered  quality 
care.  Send  letter  of  inquiry 
and  resume  to  Nancy  Urn- 
phress.  Human  Resources  Di- 
rector, 700  N.  Main  St.,  Eure- 
ka, IL  61530. 

Camp  director,  Camp  Luz,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio.  Full-time,  year- 
round  position  involves  over- 
sight of  the  entire  camp  oper- 
ation. Contact  Ken  Neuen- 
schwander,  216  857-2871 
(day)  or  216  857-1171  (eve- 
ning). 

Elementary  teacher,  Kraybill 
Mennonite  School,  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.  Full-time  Resource  Room 
teacher/coordinator  (remedial 
reading  and  math)  needed  for 
the  1995-96  school  year.  Con- 
tact administrator  John 
Weber,  598  Kraybill  Church 
Rd.,  Mount  Joy,  PA  17552; 
phone  717  63-5236. 

Executive  director,  Mennonite 
Health  Services,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  Qualifications  include: 
administrative,  organization- 


al, and  marketing  skills;  bud- 
get experience;  comfort  with 
many  publics;  enthusiasm 
and  energy.  Responsibilities 
include  providing  visionary 
leadership  and  expanding  ser- 
vices for  MHS.  Some  over- 
night travel  required.  Send 
letter  of  interest  and  resume 
by  Aug.  8  to  Arlene  M.  Mark, 
29222  Frailey  Dr.,  Elkhart, 
IN  46514-1121. 

Junior  high  teacher  of  math  and 
science,  Juniata  Mennonite 
School,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
Full-time  position  begins  this 
fall.  Contact  administrator 
Tim  Stichter,  PO  Box  278, 
McAlisterville,  PA  17049; 
phone  717  463-2898. 

Media  center  instructor,  Penn 
View  Christian  School,  Sou- 
derton,  Pa.  Position  includes 
teaching  literature  apprecia- 
tion and  library  skills  to  stu- 
dents in  grades  K-5;  job  be- 
gins this  fall.  Send  letter  with 
resume  to  Robert  Rutt,  PVCS, 
420  Cowpath  Rd.,  Souderton, 
PA  18964. 

Social  work  faculty,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Open  positions 
for  fall  1995  are:  program 
director/instructor  and  in- 
structor. Responsibilities  in- 
clude working  with  students 
and  agencies  in  senior  field 
practicum,  academic  advising. 
Doctorate  preferred  for  both 
positions,  masters  degree  in 
social  work  and  at  least  two 
years  of  post-masters  practice 
experience  required.  Send  re- 
sume by  July  15  to  Lee  Sny- 
der, Academic  Dean,  EMU, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Covenant  Community  Fel- 
lowship, Lansdale,  Pa.: 

Brian  Breslin,  Tina  Breslin, 
Sandy  Clemmer,  Don  Detweil- 
er,  Tara  Detweiler,  Florence 
Kooker,  Robin  Kooker,  Brian 
Landis,  Keith  Nyce,  Yvonne 
Nyce,  Dave  Roth-Hughes, 
Sherri  Roth-Hughes,  Karen 
Rutt,  Ken  Rutt,  John  Skyrm, 
and  Kathy  Skyrm. 

Kingview,  Scottdale,  Pa.: 
Peter  Scott. 

Martins  Creek,  Millersburg, 
Ohio:  David  Yoder  and  Mae 
Miller. 

MSU  Mennonite  Fellowship, 
E.  Lansing,  Mich.:  Amy 

Helms. 

Plato,  La  Grange,  Ind.:  Chris 
Cash. 

Salem,  Shickley,  Neb.:  Melis- 
sa Hochstetler,  Sonya  Miller, 
Lindsey  Row,  Stacy  Miller, 
Kerri  Kennel,  Michael  Swartz- 
endruber,  Jonathan  Kempf, 
Richard  Swartzendruber, 
Gregory  Schlegel,  and  Antho- 
ny Swartzendruber. 


 BIRTHS  

Bender,  Ruth  Wesselhoeft  and 

Mike,  Logan,  Ohio,  Jordan  M. 

(seventh  child),  June  18. 
Bontrager,  Tracy,  Kokomo, 

Ind.,  Craten  Donavin  (first 

child),  March  16. 
Conrad,  Crystal  Bryant  and 

Sam,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 

Zenobia  Danielle  (first  child), 

June  8. 


Eichelberger,  LeeAnn  Meyer 
and  Doyle,  Shickley,  Neb., 
Lance  Doyle  (third  child),  May 
14. 

Ghazbani,  Anita  Bontrager 
and  Saied,  Kokomo,  Ind., 
Robin  (second  child),  May  14. 

Maldonado,  Linda  Martin  and 
Sal,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sydney 
Elizabeth  (first  child),  May  8. 

Reesor,  Lois  Rhodes  and  Dale, 
Scarborough,  Ont.,  Thomas 
Edwin  (second  child),  June  11. 

Smith,  Evelyn  Geissinger  and 
Mark  A.,  Royersford,  Pa.,  Eric 
Andrew  (first  child),  June  10. 

Sotelo,  Rosie  and  Sergio,  Ster- 
ling, 111.,  Justin  Gabriel  (third 
child),  May  18. 

Widrick,  Sharon  Edick  and 
Tom,  Croghan,  N.Y.,  Amber 
June  (second  child),  June  16. 

Yoder,  Amy  Satchel  and  Bryan, 
Lovington,  111.,  Courtney 
Makenzy  (third  child),  June 
14. 


MARRIAGES 

Buckwalter-Harkcom:  Gregg 
Buckwalter,  Marion,  Pa. 
(Marion),  and  Wendy  Hark- 
com,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
(Marion),  May  20,  by  Cleon 
Nyce. 

Detweiler-Jennings:  Dennis 
Detweiler,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
(Salem),  and  Connie  Jennings, 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  May  27. 

Esbenshade-Oberholtzer: 
Denise  Esbenshade,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  and  Thomas  Ober- 
holtzer,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
May  20,  by  Adam  Esben- 
shade. 


AjQ  Shaping  the  future:  Mennonite  Publishing  House 


Putting  faith  to  work  takes 
effort.  In  Purpose,  learn 
about  people  who  meet  the 
challenge  every  day. 


Mennonite 
Publishing  House 

616  Walnut  Ave 
Scottdale  PA  15683 
1  800  245-7894 
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MENNOSCOPE 


Esch-Lapp:  Eric  Esch,  Leola, 
Pa.  (Ridgeview),  and  Elaine 
Lapp,  Perkiomenville,  Pa. 
(Frederick),  June  4,  by  Ben  F. 
Lapp. 

Foster-Swartzendruber: 

Faron  Foster,  Denver,  Colo., 
and  David  Swartzendruber, 
Denver,  Colo.  (Salem),  June 
11. 

Grove-Mansberger:  Joseph 
Grove,  McConnellsburg,  Pa. 
(Marion),  and  Katina  Mans- 
berger,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
(Marion),  June  17,  by  Lester 
Kauffman  and  Cleon  Nyce. 

Grove-Martin:  Anthony  Grove, 
Greencastle,  Pa.  (Cedar 
Grove),  and  Stacie  Martin, 
Hagerstown,  Md.  (Cedar 
Grove),  June  3,  by  Robert 
Martin. 

Harmelink-Richer:  Erin  Har- 
melink,  Dalton,  Ohio  (Meth- 
odist), and  Tonya  Richer, 
Wauseon,  Ohio  (Central), 
June  17,  by  Steve  Slagel. 

Hess-Whitfield:  Julia  Marie 
Hess,  Conestoga,  Pa.  (Byer- 
land),  and  Nathan  Whitfield, 
Willow  Street,  Pa.  (Byerland), 
June  17,  by  Ernest  M.  Hess. 

Keefer-Roggie:  Robert  Keefer, 
Croghan,  N.Y.  (Croghan),  and 
Valerie  Roggie,  Castorland, 
N.Y.  (Croghan),  June  10,  by 
Richard  Zehr. 

Mellinger-Wenger:  Sherry 
Mellinger,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(First),  and  Curt  Wenger, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Assembly),  May 
6,  by  Stanley  Friesen  and 
Mary  Lehman  Yoder. 

Oswald-Thompsen:  Eric  Os- 
wald, Shickley,  Neb.  (Salem), 
and  Sandra  Thompsen,  Hast- 
ings, Neb.,  May  4. 

Streich-Swartzendruber: 
Donna  Streich,  Kearney,  Neb. 
(Lutheran),  and  Mark  Swartz- 
endruber, Shickley,  Neb. 
(Salem),  June  23. 


DEATHS 


Albrecht,  Kathryn  Lehman, 

78,  Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Jan. 
31,  1917,  Columbiana,  Ohio, 
to  Ivan  and  Elsie  Metzler 
Lehman.  Died:  June  16,  1995, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Survivors — 
daughters:  Shirley  Shenk, 
Alice  Hill;  3  grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Howard  L. 
Albrecht  (husband).  Funeral 
services:  June  21,  College 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.;  June  22,  First  Menno- 
nite Church  in  Morton,  by 
Doane  Brubaker.  Burial: 
Pleasant  Grove  Cemetery. 
Bontrager,  Savilla  Hoch- 
stedler,  94,  Greentown,  Ind. 
Born:  Jan.  31,  1901,  Howard 
County,  Ind.,  to  Emanuel  and 


Barbara  Schmucker  Hoch- 
stedler.  Died:  April  30,  1995, 
Greentown,  Ind.  Survivors — 
sons:  Emanuel,  William 
"Pete";  sister:  Polly  Laven- 
good;  7  grandchildren,  17 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Milo  C.  Bontrager 
(husband).  Funeral:  May  3, 
Howard-Miami  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Lee  Miller.  Burial: 
Mast  Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Joseph  William, 
90,  Kouts,  Ind.  Born:  Feb.  24, 
1905,  Normal,  111.,  to  Andrew 
and  Mary  Martin  Gingerich. 
Died:  May  16,  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  of  heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Ada  Martin  Gin- 
gerich; children:  Mary  Ann 
Gibson,  Donald,  Janet  Good, 
Lydia  Kreiger,  Richard, 
James;  siblings:  Irvin,  Alvin, 
Delmar,  Bertha  Speicher, 
Elsie  Birky,  Lavera  Birky;  13 
grandchildren,  7  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Allan  (son).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: May  19,  Hopewell  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  John  F.  Mur- 
ray and  Jerry  Kandel. 

Kauffman,  Norma  Ruth 
King,  79,  Hubbard,  Ore. 
Born:  April  15,  1916,  Hub- 
bard, Ore.,  to  Oliver  and  Flo- 
rence Burck  King.  Died:  June 
16,  1995,  Hubbard,  Ore.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — children: 
Vernon,  Arden,  Kenneth, 
Howard,  Wilbur,  Eileen  Ba- 
con, Margaret  Butler,  Vesta 
Stanley;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Lyle,  Howard  and  Eunice 
King,  Beulah  Cowan,  Doris 
Hooley;  25  grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Vernon  Kauffman 
(husband)  and  Carolyn  and 
Karen  (daughters).  Funeral 
and  burial:  June  20,  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Rich- 
ard Regier,  Michele  Hersh- 
berger,  and  Del  Hershberger. 

Kaufman,  Abram,  97,  Plain 
City,  Ohio.  Born:  Sept.  18, 
1897,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  to 
Noah  and  Elizabeth  Hersh- 
berger Kaufman.  Died:  June  8, 
1995,  Marysville,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Julia  A.  Lon- 
genecker,  Paul  J.,  James  E., 
John  O.,  R.  Timothy;  16  grand- 
children, 26  great-grandchil- 
dren, 3  great-great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Beulah 
Mae  Hartzler  Kaufman  (sec- 
ond wife),  Mary  Imogene 
Thomas  Kaufman  (first  wife), 
and  Carl  M.  (son).  Funeral  and 
burial:  June  12,  Sharon  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Elvin  Som- 
mers  and  David  Troyer. 

He  was  ordained  in  1933  at 
Sharon  Mennonite  Church, 
where  he  served  for  30  years. 
He  also  pastored  in  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  and  Tazewell,  Va. 


Miller,  Lester  J.,  83,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  Born:  March  2,  1912, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  to  Gideon  and 
Lena  Miller.  Died:  June  10, 
1995,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  of  can- 
cer. Survivors — wife:  Esther 
Stoner  Miller;  children:  Rose- 
mary Shenk,  Margaret  Pen- 
nington, Corinne  Swartzen- 
druber; stepchildren:  Mary 
Ann  Stauffer,  John  Stoner; 
brothers  and  sister:  Cletus, 
Lewis,  Annajean  Evers;  9 
grandchildren,  4  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Bessie  Rupp  Miller  (first 
wife).  Funeral:  June  15,  Grace 
Mennonite  Church,  by  James 
L.  Kropf  and  Ray  Smee.  Bur- 
ial: Resthaven  Cemetery. 

Showalter,  Viola  Frances 
Heatwole,  88,  Waynesboro, 
Va.  Born:  Nov.  23,  1906,  to 
Etter  and  Margaret  Heatwole. 
Died:  May  21,  1995,  Waynes- 
boro, Va.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Clark  A.  Showalter; 
children:  Ethan,  Daniel, 
Henry,  Paul,  Margaret,  John, 
Lillie;  21  grandchildren,  41 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Springdale  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Earl  Mon- 
roe and  Richard  H.  Showalter. 

Snyder,  Julia  Salome  Kauff- 
man, 87,  Salem,  Ore.  Born: 
April  11,  1908,  Corning, 
Calif.,  to  David  H.  and  Leah 
H.  Yoder  Snyder.  Died:  May 
20,  1995,  Salem,  Ore.,  of  can- 
cer. Survivors — children:  Jean 
Elizabeth,  John  Robert;  sister: 
Margaret  Victoria  Snyder;  3 
grandchildren,  3  stepgrand- 
children.  Predeceased  by: 
John  Monroe  Snyder  (hus- 
band). Memorial  service:  May 
23,  Western  Mennonite 
Church.  Body  donated  to  sci- 
ence. 

Snyder,  Suie  B.,  85,  Mount 
Joy,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  18,  1910, 
Rapho  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Levi  E. 
and  Sue  Bender  Snyder.  Died: 
June  19,  1995,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Survivors — sisters:  Emma 
Stauffer,  Mary  E.  Funeral: 
June  21,  Mount  Joy  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Joe  Sherer, 
Clarence  Stauffer,  and  Dennis 
Kuhns.  Burial:  Erisman  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Sommers,  Noah,  94,  Kokomo, 
Ind.  Born:  April  18,  1901, 
Miami  County,  Ind.,  to  Daniel 
and  Elizabeth  Zook  Sommers. 
Died:  June  11,  1995,  Kokomo, 
Ind.  Survivors — children: 
Wayne,  Darlton,  Byron,  Lois 
Martin,  Miriam  Bontrager, 
Darlene  Miller;  brothers  and 
sister:  Albert,  Clayton,  Esther 
Troyer;  29  grandchildren,  63 
great-grandchildren,  2  great- 
great-grandchildren,  2  step- 
grandchildren,  2  step-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 


by:  Esther  Strebins  Sommers 
(wife).  Funeral:  June  14, 
Howard-Miami  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Lee  Miller.  Burial: 
Mast  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Dan  G.,  85,  Saraso- 
ta, Fla.  Born:  Aug.  16,  1909, 
Dodge  City,  Kan.,  to  George 
and  Anna  Stutzman.  Died: 
June  5,  1995,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
Survivors — wife:  Marie  Miller 
Stutzman;  sons:  Leo,  Vernon, 
Duane;  stepchildren:  Darrel 
Miller,  Lois  Schrock-Couch, 
Loretta  Matthews,  Charlene 
Miller;  22  grandchildren,  15 
great-grandchildren.  Congre- 
gational membership:  Bahia 
Vista  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: June  10,  Middlebury 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Gene 
Troyer  and  Homer  Yoder. 
Burial:  Shore  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Nelson  M.,  37,  Ephra- 
ta,  Pa.  Born:  Aug.  23,  1957, 
Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  to 
Melvin  N.  and  Virginia  Mar- 
tin Weaver.  Died:  June  8, 
1995,  Wildwood,  N.J.,  in  a  mo- 
torcycle accident.  Survivors — 
wife:  Bonita  J.  Shoemaker 
Weaver;  children:  Mark, 
Wendi;  stepsons:  Gregory 
Harris,  Christopher  Helm; 
mother;  siblings:  Earl,  Mer- 
vin,  Elvin,  Leonard,  Glenn, 
Grace  Kauffman,  Katherine 
Seiders,  Louella  Heisey,  Lor- 
raine Leininger,  Miriam 
Agnew,  Carolyn  Ammons;  one 
stepgrandson.  Memorial  ser- 
vice: June  17,  Forest  Hills 
Mennonite  Church,  by  J. 
Lester  Graybill  and  Douglas 
Kaufman.  Cremated. 

Witmer,  Loreen  Annie,  49, 
Dunnville,  Ont.  Born:  Mark- 
ham,  Ont.,  to  Willis  and  Elmi- 
na  Wideman  Cressman.  Died: 
June  3,  1995,  Dunnville,  Ont., 
of  a  brain  tumor.  Survivors — 
husband:  Homer  D.  Witmer; 
brother  and  sister:  Gordon  W., 
Elsie  Reesor.  Funeral:  June  8, 
Christian  Reformed  Church, 
by  Rod  Weber  and  Lester 
Kehl.  Burial:  Rainham  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Zook,  Sarah  Hertzler,  90, 
Honey  Brook,  Pa.  Born:  Dec. 
24,  1904,  Elverson,  Pa.,  to 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Warfel 
Hertzler.  Died:  June  4,  1995, 
Honey  Brook,  Pa.  Survivors — 
children:  Larry,  Glenn,  Rhoda 
Mast,  Beth  Eby,  Ruth  Stoltz- 
fus;  sisters:  Alice  Abbott,  Anna 
Fisher,  Ruth  Blank,  Martha 
Smoker,  Rebecca  Stoltzfus;  18 
grandchildren,  16  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Menno  Zook  (husband). 
Funeral  and  burial:  June  7, 
Conestoga  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Nathan  Stoltzfus  and  Har- 
vey Stoltzfus. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Where  is  this  church  headed? 


The  future  of  the  Mennonite  church — that's  a 
question  being  asked  often  by  many  these  days. 
So  much  seems  up  in  the  air,  so  little  tied  down. 
New  issues  on  which  we  disagree  pop  up  almost 
daily,  prompting  one  person  to  ask  me  recently, 
"Was  there  ever  a  time  more  contentious  in  our 
church  than  now?" 

(For  the  record,  reading  about  the  fundamen- 
talist-modernist controversy  in  our  church  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  makes  me  think 
that  time  was  no  picnic  either.  The  church  even 
closed  one  of  its  colleges  for  a  year  during  those 
arguments.) 

Where  is  the  Mennonite  Church  headed? 

A  vision  and  goals  committee  suggests  a  pos- 
sible course.  As  reported  in  last  week's  pre- 
Assembly  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  (July  4),  dele- 
gates to  Mennonite  General  Assembly  in  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  will  consider  a  proposal  that  Menno- 
nite congregations  set  their  sights  on  becoming 
"communities  of  healing  and  hope."  First,  for 
our  own  sake.  Then  for  the  sake  of  "the  spiri- 
tual, emotional,  physical,  economic,  and  rela- 
tional brokenness  of  our  world,"  as  the  com- 
mittee puts  it  in  a  report  to  General  Assembly 
delegates. 

How  do  we  do  this?  Vision:  Healing  and  Hope 
suggests  the  church  adopt  these  priorities  for 
the  next  10  years: 

1.  To  pray,  worship,  and  study  the  Bible. 

2.  To  give  more  of  our  time  and  resources. 

3.  To  call  and  nurture  strong  leaders. 

4.  To  practice  forgiveness  and  hospitality. 

5.  To  invite  others  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  To  pursue  peace  in  all  our  relationships. 
Will  this  work?  Will  this  vision  become  more 

than  mere  words  on  paper? 

Those  questions  were  also  asked  in  1985 
when  Mennonite  General  Assembly  adopted  10- 
year  growth  goals  for  the  church.  Those  goals 
had  specific  numbers,  none  of  which  we  have 
met.  But  the  church  did  experience  growth  we 
wouldn't  have  realized  without  Vision  95. 

Since  1985  we  have  added  a  net  of  163  new 
congregations  with  a  combined  membership  of 
7,100.  Some  65  others  are  in  formation.  If  you 
add  attenders  to  members  at  both  new  and  the 
forming  congregations,  you  have  more  than 
12,000  persons  who  are  hearing  the  gospel  in 


our  Mennonite  body  who  weren't  10  years  ago. 

But  as  important  as  the  statistics  (which,  like 
all  figures,  can  be  interpreted  various  ways)  is 
what  has  happened  to  the  consciousness  of  our 
church.  Evangelism  and  outreach  have  become 
much  more  prominent  in  our  thinking.  Unlike 
10  years  ago,  today  almost  every  gathering  we 
have,  every  conference  we  hold,  gives  major 
attention  to  how  we  can  become  more  inviting 
as  the  people  of  God.  Vision  95  has  shifted  the 
thinking  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

The  same  can  be  true  for  Vision:  Healing  and 
Hope.  Adoption  by  the  delegates  at  Wichita  '95 
later  this  month  is  the  first  step.  Then  all  of  us 
will  need  to  begin  thinking,  praying,  and 
discussing: 

•  How  do  we  become  communities  of  healing? 

•  What  does  it  mean  to  be  people  of  hope? 
When  these  questions  become  the  center  of 

our  attention,  when  we  shift  our  thinking  to 
make  them  priorities  for  our  denomination,  we 
may  discover  something  else:  many  issues  that 
today  seem  to  pull  us  apart  will  simply  disap- 
pear.— jlp 

It  pays  to  be  Mennonite  .  .  . 

...  if  you're  a  church  secretary,  that  is.  That's 
right:  secretaries  in  Mennonite  churches  re- 
ceive the  highest  wages  of  church  secretaries  in 
any  denomination. 

That's  what  a  recent  survey  of  church  secre- 
tary salaries  found.  The  results  were  published 
in  Profiles,  a  bimonthly  newsletter  for  church 
secretaries  and  summarized  in  National  & 
International  Religion  Report. 

Full-time  Mennonite  church  secretaries 
receive  an  average  of  $10.50  per  hour  for  full- 
time  work  and  $9.20  per  hour  for  part-time 
work.  By  contrast,  secretaries  in  Christian 
Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ),  the  lowest  on 
the  pay  scale,  get  $7.25  for  full-time  work  and 
$6  for  part-time. 

Comparisons  like  this  can  be  dangerous  and 
lead  to  unwanted  consequences  (please,  no 
wage  cuts  in  any  of  our  congregations).  But  it  is 
good  to  know  we  Mennonites  do  some  things 
right.  At  least  in  relation  to  our  church  secre- 
taries.— jlp 
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A  meditation  on  Luke  18:18-30  and  12:13-21: 

Both  the  ruler  and 
the  fool  were  rich 

Authentic  community.  Real  community. 
We  talk  a  lot  about  these.  But  are  we 
rich  North  American  Mennonites  ready 
for  the  openness  that  they  demand? 


MCC  reflects  on  lessons 
from  the  Rwanda  tragedy 


12 


Whenever  I  study  the  Scriptures,  I  real- 
ize again  how  dangerous  it  is  to  read 
and  preach  the  Bible,  particularly  if 
you  believe  that  it  conveys  the  word  of  God. 

The  stories  frequently  referred  to  as  "The 
Rich  Ruler"  (Luke  18:18-30)  and  "The  Rich 
Fool"  (12:13-21)  are  stories  we  prefer  not  to 
look  at  too  closely  or  take  too  seriously.  We're 
very  adept  at  rationalizing  away  these  pas- 
sages, squirming  out  of  and  perhaps  deceiving 
ourselves  about  whether  or  not  they  apply  to 
us. 

But  they  do  apply.  And  contrary  to  the  first 
impression,  these  stories  have  to  do  with  much 
more  than  money;  they  offer  crucial  insights 
into  relating  to  God  and  living  in  community. 
Real  community.  Authentic  community. 

In  Families  at  the  Crossroads  (InterVarsity, 
1993),  Rodney  Clapp  talks  about  what  it  is  in 
our  society  that  threatens  family  and  commu- 
nity life  today.  Many  Christian  family  advo- 
cates give  a  list  that  includes  pornography, 
drugs,  public  schools,  and  secular  humanism, 


by 

Sara 

Wenger 

Shenk 


Are  we  willing  to  be  vulnerable  with 
each  other,  sharing  how  we  spend  our 
money?  That  willingness  will  help  us 
live  in  the  spirit  of  these  gospel  stories. 


Clapp  notes,  and  he  agrees  that  such  factors 
present  difficulties  for  Christian  families  and 
communities.  But  two  things  bother  him  about 
this  accepted  list  of  enemies. 

First,  he  says,  it  lets  Christians  off  the  hook. 
Second,  it  shoves  the  real  enemies  outside  our 
camp.  True,  we  likely  don't  read  pornography 
or  use  drugs  as  much  as  is  common  in  some 
communities.  But  our  divorce  rates  very  nearly 
match  the  national  average — and  some  experts 
contend  child  abuse  is  more  frequent  in  our 
homes  than  in  the  larger  society. 

Clearly  we're  hurting,  Clapp  says,  and 
whatever  is  tearing  us  apart  is  among  us, 
not  simply  something  secular  humanists 
thrust  at  us  from  the  darkness. 

What  then  is  the  deeper  problem  causing 
such  fragmentation  and  breakdown  of  family 
and  community  life?  To  put  it  bluntly,  Clapp 
says,  the  deeper  problem  is  that  capitalism  has 
succeeded.  It  has  succeeded  for  good,  certainly, 
giving  us  a  more  materially  prosperous  world, 
fostering  creativity,  and  offering  an  incredible 
array  of  choices.  But  it  has  also  succeeded  for 
ill. 

Clapp  suggests  that  the  market  and  profit 
approach  to  life  has  overrun  its  proper  bound- 
aries in  the  marketplace  and  invaded  every 
aspect  of  our  lives.  We  have  come  to  think  even 
of  our  relationships  in  light  of  an  economic 
exchange  model.  The  primary  question  in  a 
relationship  with  a  friend,  a  spouse,  or  a 
church  is:  What  is  in  it  for  me?  Will  it  serve  my 
self-interest?  Relationships  become  contractual, 
not  covenantal.  If  my  needs  are  no  longer  being 
met,  if  the  exchange  no  longer  feels  profitable 
to  me,  I'll  move  on. 

In  the  economic  exchange  model,  we  are  first 
and  foremost  consumers,  and  consuming  is  the 
moral  activity  par  excellence.  People  marry 
only  if  the  marriage  will  serve  their  interests — 
as  they  understand  them  at  the  moment.  But 
there  is  no  predicting  how  we  may  grow  and 
change — so  down  the  road,  if  our  original 
spouse  can  no  longer  promote  our  growth,  we 
actually  have  a  moral  obligation  to  divorce  and 
seek  someone  who  can  more  adequately  en- 
hance our  growth. 

Within  the  economic  exchange  model,  it's 
difficult  to  say  why  we  should  have  children. 
They're  an  economic  drain.  They  limit  our 
mobility  and  create  other  agendas.  (And  we 
wonder  why  children  are  so  often  neglected  and 
relegated  to  leftover  time.) 

Trained  as  consummate  consumers,  we  learn 


to  adopt  even  religious  faith  tentatively.  We 
take  what  we  like  from  this  religion  and  that 
and  make  a  blend  that  suits  our  particular 
taste.  And  why  stay  loyal  to  a  struggling  con- 
gregation when  we  can  find  something  more  to 
our  liking  down  the  road?  We  sit  lightly  with 
our  commitments,  wanting  to  keep  our  options 
open. 

So  it's  with  that  in  mind — the  insidious  ef- 
fects of  the  economic  exchange  model  that  per- 
vades our  communities  like  a  cancer — that  we 
must  examine  tough,  unrelenting  Scriptures. 

In  Luke  18,  we  find  the  story  of  the  rich  ruler 
who  comes  to  Jesus  concerned  about  his  eternal 
destiny.  "You  know  the  commandments?"  Jesus 
asks. 

"Oh  yes,"  the  ruler  responds.  "Ever  since  my 
youth  I've  been  careful  to  do  what's  right.  I've 
never  made  inappropriate  sexual  advances.  I've 
never  killed  anyone.  I  always  try  to  be  truthful 
in  my  dealings  with  others,  and  I've  been 
respectful  and  generous  toward  my  aging 
parents.  I've  kept  the  rules  and  done  all  that  I 
know  to  do."  Most  of  us  could  respond  in  a 
similar  fashion. 

It  would  have  been  great  if  Jesus  had  just 
said,  "Wonderful,  son.  You're  amazing.  You've 
been  a  model  for  the  community.  I  have  no 
doubt  God  is  well  pleased.  Rest  easy — your 
eternal  destiny  is  secure." 

But  no.  "There  is  still  one  thing  lacking," 
Jesus  says.  "Sell  all  that  you  own  and  distrib- 
ute the  money  to  the  poor,  and  you  will  have 
treasure  in  heaven;  then  come,  follow  me."  This 
is  where  it's  at.  This  is  life  abundant. 

The  man  becomes  the  picture  of  grief  because 
he  had  many  possessions.  And  I  think  we 
grieve  with  him.  At  least  I  do.  He  was  a  good 
man,  and  Jesus  asked  something  so  terribly 
unreasonable.  It  shouldn't  have  to  be  that 
costly.  "No,  Jesus,"  I  want  to  say,  "don't  ask 
that  much  of  him.  You'll  lose  him." 

I think  we  grieve  with  this  man  because  he's 
so  much  like  us.  We  middle-  and  upper- 
middle  class  Mennonites  are  not  just  like 
the  rich  ruler;  we  are  rich  rulers.  Because  of 
the  economic  power  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  we  are  rulers  of  vast  economic  re- 
sources. We  have  power  most  people  in  this 
world  never  dream  of.  From  the  moment  we 
awake,  turn  on  the  radio,  brew  coffee,  pour 
milk  from  the  refrigerator,  choose  to  travel 
across  town  in  our  well-equipped  car,  we  are 
exercising  a  rulership  over  things  and  re- 
sources in  our  possession. 
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As  much  as  we  want  to  shove  this  story 
aside,  pass  it  off  on  someone  more  wealthy  than 
us,  Jesus  still  says  to  us  as  the  rich  rulers  that 
we  are,  "How  hard  it  is  for  those  who  have 
wealth  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God!" 

His  disciples  despair,  and  we  despair,  asking, 
"Then  who  can  be  saved?"  Who  in  these  vast 
nations  of  ours  that  use  enormously  dispro- 
portionate amounts  of  the  world's  resources  can 
be  saved? 

Jesus  responds  with  a  brief  comforting  word, 
"What  is  impossible  for  mortals  is  possible  for 
God,"  but  he  doesn't  let  us  off  the  hook. 

It's  not  that  God  doesn't  want  us  children  to 
be  abundantly  provided  for:  "Truly  I  tell  you, 
there  is  no  one  who  has  left  house  or  wife  or 
brothers  or  parents  or  children,  for  the  sake  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  who  will  not  get  back  very 
much  more  in  this  age,  and  in  the  age  to  come 
eternal  life,"  Jesus  says. 

God  wants  to  provide  for  us  above  and  be- 
yond what  we  enjoy  already — but  God  can  only 
do  that  when  we  put  all  that  we  have  at  the 
service  of  the  kingdom. 

As  much  as  we  would  like  to 
pass  off  these  stories  to  some- 
one more  wealthy,  Jesus  still 
speaks  to  us  as  rich  rulers. 

But  instead  of  doing  this  with  all  that  we 
own,  our  response  in  Harrisonburg  and  Lan- 
caster, Waterloo  and  Elkhart,  much  more 
typically  looks  like  that  of  the  rich  fool.  The 
more  we  North  American  Mennonites  have 
prospered,  the  more  comfort  and  wealth  we've 
surrounded  ourselves  with. 

Where  one  car  used  to  be  enough,  we  now 
need  one  for  each  driver — and  not  only  any  car 
but  one  with  all  the  accessories.  Where  a  mod- 
est home  used  to  be  adequate,  we  now  need  a 
home  that  matches  our  earning  power,  with  all 
sorts  of  luxurious  features.  And  if  our  earnings 
allow,  we  now  build  a  vacation  lodge  or  buy  a 
beach  condominium.  If  the  resources  are  avail- 
able, we  eat  out  more  often  and  take  more 
expensive  vacations.  And  if  our  church  house 
looks  a  bit  shabby,  we  expand,  upgrade,  and 
add  lovely  touches  that  make  our  places  of 
worship  look  more  like  the  upstanding,  suc- 
cessful people  we've  become. 

"You  fool!"  God  says.  "This  very  night  your 


life  is  being  demanded  of  you.  ...  So  it  is  with 
those  who  store  up  treasures  for  themselves 
but  are  not  rich  toward  God." 

"Take  care!  Be  on  your  guard  against  all 
kinds  of  greed;  for  one's  life  does  not  consist  in 
the  abundance  of  possessions." 

Oh,  how  we've  been  deceived!  The  more 
things  we  have,  the  more  impoverished  we've 
become  in  our  relationship  with  God. 

Why  is  Jesus  so  pointed  and  unflinching 
in  his  devastating  appraisal  of  how  we 
use  wealth? 
I  think  it's  because  he  knows  the  arch  rival 
for  our  loyalty  to  God  is  money.  Nothing  else  so 
seductively  lures  us  away  from  God.  Nothing 
else  makes  it  more  possible  for  us  to  become 
our  own  masters,  to  serve  our  own  interests,  to 
manage  our  own  insecurities. 

And  not  only  does  money  lure  us  away  from 
God,  but  when  we've  got  it,  it  means  we  don't 
need  each  other.  Forget  the  community.  I  can 
isolate  myself  in  my  own  castle,  with  my  own 
security  system,  with  my  own  entertainment.  I 
can  make  all  my  own  decisions  about  how  to 
live  my  life  with  no  regard  to  the  needs  or 
feelings  of  those  around  me. 

And  not  only  does  this  work  for  individuals, 
but  for  churches  and  conferences,  for  nations.  If 
an  area  conference  is  flush  with  resources,  it 
can  do  its  own  thing  without  regard  to  the  rest 
of  the  church  community.  If  as  a  nation  our 
needs  are  taken  care  of,  we  can  forget  the  rest 
of  the  world  community. 

Look  at  how  our  rulership  of  these  resources 
sets  us  up  to  call  the  shots — usually  so  we 
benefit,  so  our  barns  grow  bigger,  so  we  can 
relax,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  So  it  is  for 
those  who  store  up  treasures  for  themselves 
but  are  not  rich  toward  God. 

It  doesn't  work  that  way  in  authentic  com- 
munity. Could  we  build  more  luxurious 
churches  if  we  were  in  authentic  community, 
living  close  with  sisters  and  brothers  who  don't 
have  enough  to  eat? 

Would  we  choose  to  buy  a  more  spacious 
home  if  our  life  brought  us  in  frequent  contact 
with  fathers  and  mothers  who  can't  find  ade- 
quate shelter  or  health  care  for  their  children? 

Recently  a  family  came  to  our  home  for  a 
meal.  This  family  has  blessed  us  with  their 
spirited  leading  in  worship  and  preaching  in 
our  church.  We  learned  over  the  meal  that 
their  primary  means  of  support  had  recently 
been  discontinued  and  that  knowing  where  the 
next  day's  food  would  come  from  had  become  a 
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If  we  want  to  experience  authentic  com- 
munity, we  will  share  what  we  have  and 
we  will  allow  our  church  community  to 
counsel  us  in  the  use  of  our  resources. 


daily  test  of  faith.  "We  thank  God  today's  meals 
are  taken  care  of,"  the  father  said. 

After  coming  close  to  such  need,  could  I  go 
out  and  buy  an  expensive  new  dress,  or  dine 
out  in  style?  Oh,  I  can  easily  enough  when  I've 
isolated  myself  from  my  community.  But  living 
in  authentic  community  with  others  in  my  neigh- 
borhood means  staying  close  enough  to  each 
other  that  we're  aware  of  each  other's  needs.  It 
means  that,  rather  than  using  my  money  to 
distance  myself  from  other's  pain,  I  move  to 
where  that  pain  is  and  use  my  resources  to 
share  the  compassion  and  healing  of  Christ. 

Living  in  authentic  community  means  living 
my  life  openly  before  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
allowing  them  to  see  and  know  how  I  spend  my 
money.  I  can't  easily  rationalize  and  deceive 
myself  about  my  use  of  resources  if  sisters  and 
brothers  are  aware  of  what  I'm  doing. 

As  we  fill  out  our  tax  returns,  would  we  be 
willing  to  have  a  friend  look  over  our 
shoulder  to  see  how  we've  used  what  God 
has  given  us?Are  we  willing  to  be  that  open 
and  vulnerable  with  each  other — to  share  our 
decisions  about  money  with  each  other?  That 
willingness  to  be  accountable  with  each  other 
will  help  us  to  live  within  the  spirit  of  these 
gospel  stories. 

The  apostle  John  writes  in  his  first  letter,  "If 
we  walk  in  the  light  as  he  himself  is  in  the 
light,  we  have  fellowship  with  one  another,  and 
the  blood  of  Jesus  his  Son  cleanses  us  from  all 
sin"  (1:7).  If  we  walk  in  the  light  we  have 
fellowship  with  one  another.  Is  the  way  we  use 
and  spend  money  open  to  the  light?  Are  our 
resources  truly  at  the  disposal  of  our  faith 
community? 

If  we  want  to  experience  authentic  commu- 
nity, rather  than  building  bigger  barns  for 
ourselves,  we  will  live  close  to  those  in  need, 
we  will  share  what  we  have  with  the  poor,  we 
will  allow  our  church  community  to  counsel  us 
in  our  use  of  resources.  Compassion  and  care 
for  others  is  Jesus'  cure  for  our  obsession  with 
ourselves  and  all  those  possessions  that  impov- 
erish our  spirit. 

Sara  Wenger  Shenk  is  a  mother,  pastor,  teach- 
er, and  writer  who  lives  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
With  doctoral  studies  in  Richmond,  Va.,  she  is 
preparing  for  new  tasks  this  fall  as  assistant 
dean  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary.  This 
article  was  adapted  from  a  March  18  sermon 
Shenk  preached  at  the  1995  annual  meeting  of 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference. 


"I  will  give  you  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
whatever  you  bind  on  earth 
will  be  bound  in  heaven,  and 
whatever  you  loose  on  earth 
will  be  loosed  in  heaven." 
—Matthew  16:19,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


Samson  by  Jane  Yoder-Short 
(Jan.  17)  is  an  excellent  portrayal 
of  the  Philistine  side  of  this  bib- 
lical story.  As  a  mother  myself,  I  find  it 
more  than  easy  to  identify  with  Sam- 
son's mother  of  this  story. 

The  answer  for  the  fourth  of  Jane's 
questions — "Do  we  really  want  chil- 
dren believing  Samson  was  a  hero?" — 
gets  complicated.  I  was  hoping  for  an 
answer.  The  best  I've  found  so  far  is 
both  complex  and  simple: 

We  are  not  told  of  the  "internal" 
Samson — could  he  have  been  like  Da- 
vid? Yet  even  his  prayer  before  death 
was  selfish  and  not  God-glorifying. 

Many  of  us  tend  to  see  Samson  as  a 
character  to  study  as  we  try  to  recon- 
cile what  we  know  about  him  with 
Heb.  11:32.  If  we  allow  God  to  humble 
us,  and  as  we  discover  once  more  our 
own  limitations,  God's  Spirit  may  give 
us  more  light. 

But  perhaps  this  is  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  tell  our  children  that  we  do 
not  understand  why  Samson  is  listed 
as  a  hero  of  faith. 
Dorcas  S.  Miller 
Greenwood,  Del. 

As  a  foreign-born  woman  from 
Trinidad  and  a  member  of  a 
mixed-race  marriage,  I  have 
experienced  some  similarities  to  Dorca 
Kisare  Ressler  as  described  in  her 
article,  Must  I  Always  Feel  like  an 
Outsider?  (May  2). 

Neither  my  husband  nor  I  came 
from  a  Mennonite  background.  How- 
ever, we  have  received  a  very  warm 
welcome  from  the  local  Mennonite 
congregation  to  which  we  now  belong.  I 
had  concerns  about  acceptance,  but  I 
sensed  early  that  the  expressions  of 
affection  were  sincere. 

I  knew  that  I  was  welcomed  when 
one  of  the  members  remarked,  soon 
after  we  started  attending,  that  it  was 
nice  to  have  people  other  than  those 
with  traditional  or  ethnic  Mennonite 
surnames  in  the  church. 

Ours  has  been  nothing  but  a  heart- 
warming, positive  experience  with  peo- 
ple who  love  the  Lord  and  us.  I  am 
happy  to  report  another  side. 
Brenda  Smith  Meyer 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

I affirm  Geraldine  Gross  Harder's 
suggestion  ("Readers  Say,"  June  6) 
that  a  new  name  for  an  integrated 
body  be  Mennonite  Church  of  Christ. 


This  name  puts  the  emphasis  where  it 
belongs:  on  Christ.  It  also  calls  the 
organization  a  church  rather  than  a 
conference. 

This  name  would  be  fitting,  whether 
what  results  is  merger,  federation,  or 
an  association  of  Anabaptists.  Our 
local  church,  for  example,  would  be 
known  as  Jubilee  Mennonite  Church  of 
Christ. 

May  we  all  be  in  prayer  as  Wichita 
'95  draws  near. 
Ernie  Neufeld 
Meridian,  Miss. 

What  Mennonite  High  Schools 
Have  Done  for  the  Church 
(June  6).  While  considering 
the  benefits  of  Mennonite  high  school 
and  college  education,  we  must  not 
forget  the  needs  of  Mennonite  young 
people  attending  secular  schools. 

In  1973  I  was  one  of  these.  Soon 
after  arriving  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois in  Champaign-Urbana,  I  found 
Christian  fellowship  in  a  chapter  of 
Inter- Varsity  Christian  Fellowship 
(IVCF).  I  also  attended  the  Mennonite 
Church  located  just  off  campus.  In 
addition  to  surviving,  I  enjoyed  these 
experiences  and  was  challenged  to 
grow  in  my  Christian  faith. 

IVCF  is  one  of  several  Christian 
groups  operating  on  secular  campuses 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students.  As  a  Men- 
nonite, I  gained  a  lot  from  this  involve- 
ment, but  I  also  learned  I  had  some- 
thing to  offer.  In  the  same  way  that  the 
secular  institution  led  me  to  be  more 
serious  as  a  Christian,  the  interdenom- 
inational campus  group  strengthened 
my  identity  as  a  Mennonite. 

The  Mennonite  Church  needs  to  be 
innovative  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
students  who  for  various  reasons 
choose  to  attend  a  secular  school.  This 
is  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  church 
to  be  in  contact  with  and  have  a  posi- 
tive impact  on  the  wider  world. 

The  church  needs  to  find  ways  to 
help  its  students  attending  secular 
institutions  to  explore  and  share  what 
it  means  for  them  to  be  Christian  and 
Mennonite  in  their  contexts.  While  I 
was  a  student  at  the  U  of  I,  I  was 
asked  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  on 
"Why  I  did  not  attend  a  Mennonite 
college."  More  positive  approaches 
than  this  are  needed. 

Mennonite  high  schools  and  colleges 
are  meeting  the  needs  for  thousands  of 
Mennonite  young  people.  But  we  must 


not  forget  those  youth  who  are  on 
secular  campuses. 

Ken  Litwiller 

Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 

I read  with  concern  about  Mennonite 
churches  that  have  agreed — or  at 
least  seem  very  close  to  agreeing — 
to  "baptize  and  receive  as  church  mem- 
bers those  who  currently  serve  in  the 
military,"  as  reported  in  Virginia 
Committee  Approves  Plan  to  Re- 
ceive Military  Personnel  as  Congre- 
gation Members  (June  13). 

Will  these  Mennonite  soldiers  come 
to  Sunday  services  and  then  practice 
putting  bayonets  through  dummies  on 
Monday?  Will  these  Mennonite  soldiers 
take  practice  flights  with  Stealth  bomb- 
ers— or  real  flights,  in  case  barracks  in 
Panama  need  to  be  taken  out  again? 

Will  these  soldiers  be  ready  to  fly 
planes  armed  with  nuclear  bombs?  Are 
they  ready  to  press  the  button  to  re- 
lease nuclear  warheads  from  under- 
ground silos? 

Will  these  soldiers  follow  orders  and 
lay  mines  to  blow  people  to  pieces?  Will 
MCC  then  have  to  clean  up  such  mines 
laid  by  Mennonite  soldiers?  Soldiers 
can't  pick  and  choose  assignments, 
especially  not  once  a  war  has  started. 

Please  don't  get  me  wrong.  I  think 
it's  wonderful  that  soldiers  come  to 
worship  and  to  be  taught  in  Mennonite 
churches.  We  should  always  welcome 
them.  But  surely  the  commitment  to 
kill,  even  in  war,  should  be  set  aside 
before  membership  is  given. 

Then  too,  I'm  also  concerned  that 
once  military  people  have  full 
membership,  their  persuasion  might 
well  gain  the  upper  hand.  After  all,  it 
can  be  very  tempting  to  be  the  church 
and  also  have  the  full  support  of  the 
military — and  vice  versa. 

Jesus  said:  "Love  your  enemies." 
Paul  wrote,  "Overcome  evil  with  good." 
Menno  Simons  said,  "The  regenerated 
do  not  go  to  war."  I  hope  and  pray  that 
we  Mennonites  will  remain  true  to  our 
peace  teaching  and  continue  to  be  an 
example  in  a  war-weary  world. 
Stan  Penner 
Landmark,  Man. 

Virginia  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence Approves  Plan  .  .  .  (June 
13).  Many  of  us  seem  to  have  an 
unwarranted  discomfort  with  the  less- 
than-explicit  account  in  Acts  10  about 
whether  Cornelius  continued  his  mili- 
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tary  career.  Non-pacifist  Christians 
have  long  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  church  accepted  it.  But  the 
account  tells  us  nothing  about  Corne- 
lius after  Peter  left  his  house.  This  lack 
of  explicitness  neither  proves  he  con- 
tinued his  military  career  or  that  he 
left  it. 

Just  prior  to  the  ascension,  the  disci- 
ples were  still  wondering  if  Jesus  was 
ready  to  "restore  the  kingdom  to  Isra- 
el" (Acts  1:6),  i.e.,  drive  out  the  Roman 
army  and  all  its  Corneliuses.  But  in 
Acts  10  Peter  tells  Cornelius  that  God 
had  changed  his  attitude  to  the  Roman 
oppressors.  God  accepts  people  from  all 
nations  who  fear  him  and  do  the  right. 
Jesus  was  God's  messenger  bringing 
the  good  news  of  peace. 

Can't  you  imagine  how  that  would 
have  sounded  Monday  morning  when 
Cornelius  went  back  to  the  barracks? 
"You  mean  Jesus  is  Lord  over  Caesar? 
Have  you  forgotten  your  oath  to  Cae- 
sar? Peace  through  Jesus  Christ.  Get 
real.  Jesus  may  have  taught  peace- 
making, but  in  the  real  world  you  have 
to  do  peacekeeping." 

To  me  the  implicit  message  is  clear. 
Peter's  proclaiming  the  good  news  of 
peace  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord 
of  all  for  Cornelius,  had  to  have  Chris- 
tian pacifism  as  the  only  possible 
conclusion.  I  doubt  it  took  very  long  for 
that  message  to  sink  in  for  Cornelius. 

Ben  Kenagy 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Kudos  on  the  article  by  Stephen 
Dintaman,  Ice,  Water,  and 
Pickup  Trucks  (June  20).  As 
someone  who  attended  one  of  our  Men- 
nonite  schools,  I  was  concerned  by  the 
emphasis  on  the  "work"  of  the  commu- 
nity as  evidenced  by  participation  in 
the  various  institutional  programs  of 
our  church.  The  students  and  alumni 
who  were  praised  the  loudest  were 
those  who  did  the  most  work. 

The  praise  was  well  earned  and  de- 
served. However,  in  all  the  praising 
little  was  mentioned  about  the  inner 
life  of  the  Spirit  which  empowers  us  to 
do  all  the  work.  Dintaman's  article  was 
refreshing  and  needed. 
Henry  Sollenberger 
Suffolk,  Va. 

Amen,  Steve  Dintaman  (Ice, 
Water,  and  Pickup  Trucks, 
June  20).  As  one  closely  involved 
with  two  church  institutions,  I  have 


become  increasingly  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers Dintaman  mentions  in  this  article. 

I  would  give  the  responsibility  to 
pastors  and  congregations,  who  need  to 
challenge  people  to  be  "sustained  by 
confession,  by  brokenness  before  God." 
The  more  that  congregations  and 
individuals  are  close  to  and  in  dialogue 
with  their  institutions — offering  affir- 
mation, suggestion,  and  constructive 
criticism — the  more  faithful  we  can  be. 

I  am  aware  of  the  temptation  to  add 
program  without  including  the  difficult 
task  of  deleting  what  is  no  longer  need- 
ed or  on  the  cutting  edge.  Even  such 
structural  adjustment  must  be  guided 
by  our  dependence  on  "the  mysterious 
and  gracious  spirit  of  God  which  sur- 
rounds and  upholds  us  on  every  side." 

Marian  B.  Hostetler 

WMSC  executive  secretary 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

Who  is  God?  How  do  we  find 
out?  It  is  one  thing  to  know 
God  as  someone  to  debate 
about.  But  we  learn  to  know  God 
personally  and  completely  as  we  adore 
him,  honor  him,  and  allow  him  to  show 
us  who  he  is. 

If  you  know  someone  as  a  dear 
friend,  you  enjoy  the  friendship  by 
being  with  that  person  as  much  as 
possible,  enjoying  their  companionship. 
So  it  is  with  God.  As  we  spend  time 
with  God,  loving  and  adoring  and  ap- 
preciating his  blessings,  we  will  grow 
to  love  God  more  and  more. 

"Abba,  Father,  how  I  love  you!" 
Ruth  Yoder 
Intercourse,  Pa. 

Was  the  church  really  an  after- 
thought with  God?  In  the 
article  Seven  Things  We 
Believe  About  the  Church  (June  20), 
David  E.  Hostetler  says,  "From  before 
time  began,  God  intended  to  have  a 
people.  The  Old  Testament  is  the  story 
of  God's  struggle.  ...  It  was  an  up-and- 
down,  hide-and-go-seek  relationship 
for  centuries,  until  God  finally  decided 
to  look  for  a  new  people"  (italics  mine). 

The  editorial,  The  Church  of  Risk 
and  Hope,  has  God  saying,  "I've  been 
thinking  of  revamping  (italics  mine) 
the  system  on  earth.  ...  I'd  like  to 
start  something  new." 

The  church  is  not  an  afterthought. 
The  cross  was  not  an  afterthought.  "He 
chose  us  in  him  before  the  creation" 
(Eph.  1:4). 


Paul  speaks  of  the  church  as  Christ's 
body,  "the  mystery  that  has  been  kept 
hidden  for  ages  and  generations,  but  is 
now  disclosed  to  the  saints"  (Col.  1:24, 
26-27).  A  hidden  mystery  is  not  an 
afterthought  but  a  treasured  purpose, 
waiting  to  be  revealed  at  the  proper 
time,  perfectly  planned  and  waiting  to 
be  perfectly  executed  by  the  Holy  One. 

God  is  not  in  any  way  confused  or 
surprised  by  our  situation.  God  did  not 
have  to  sit  down  and  think  out  contin- 
gency plans.  God  is  Victor! 

Doris  Schrock 

Goshen,  Ind. 

Shall  we  refer  to  God  as  Father, 
Mother,  both,  or  neither?  While 
we  ponder  how  to  understand  the 
Bible's  use  of  "Father"  for  God,  we 
might  consider  several  questions  which 
bear  on  our  interpretation  of  biblical 
terms: 

1.  Does  God  have  feathers?  "He  shall 
cover  thee  with  his  feathers"  (Psalm 
91:4). 

2.  Does  the  declaration  that  God 
"made  man  in  his  image"  mean  that 
since  we  humans  have  teeth  and  lungs, 
then  God  too  must  have  teeth  and 
lungs? 

3.  Does  God  have  male  reproductive 
organs? 

Perhaps  we  should  include  in  the 
debate  a  point  on  the  nature  of  human 
language.  We  understand  language  to 
be,  at  best,  the  use  of  symbols  to  rep- 
resent approximations  of  concepts. 
Hence  the  Bible's  word  "Father"  to 
represent  a  spirit  being,  the  grand 
Creator  of  the  universe,  represents 
some  aspects  of  God,  but  its  compari- 
son to  human  fathers  leaves  unex- 
pressed many  other  attributes  of  our 
Creator. 

Indeed,  any  term  comprehensible  to 
our  puny  human  understanding  must 
be  inadequate  to  represent  fully  the 
grandeur  of  God.  We  might  therefore 
avoid  insisting  on  the  exclusive  use  of 
any  one  term  for  God,  since  all  our 
terms  together  fail  to  describe  totally 
the  nature  of  the  Being  who  is  infinite- 
ly more  than  a  human. 

Ray  Elvin  Horst 

Mt.  Crawford,  Va. 

In  response  to  voices  that  would 
disregard  the  role  of  women  in  the 
Mennonite  church,  I  would  like  to 
share  my  experience  as  a  male  Japa- 
nese Mennonite. 
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Until  I  was  20  and  in  college,  I  had 
long  been  skeptical  about  believing  in 
God  of  the  Bible.  This  was  mainly 
because  of  my  observation  of  American 
Christians.  Their  faith  was  no  more 
than  American  civil  religion  that 
lacked  universality  and  radicalism  in 
its  content.  Christian  history  and 
theology,  largely  shaped  by  white 
males  in  Europe  and  America,  never 
helped  me  get  beyond  this  perception 
but  rather  convinced  me  of  it  more 
strongly. 

Without  my  encounter  with  feminist 
and  African- American  Christians,  I 
would  never  have  been  introduced  to 
Jesus  Christ,  liberator  of  the  op- 
pressed. Although  still  regarded  as 
subculture  in  the  church,  feminist  and 
African- American  theologies  and  faith 
experiences  surely  guided  me  to  find 
the  uniqueness  of  Jesus  and  to  explore 
the  dynamic  presence  of  God  in  human 
history  as  described  in  the  Bible. 

I  gratefully  thank  my  brothers  and 
sisters  beyond  genders  and  colors  for 
all  this. 

Shuji  Moriichi 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

Our  Mennonite  family  of  faith  has 
in  past  years  participated  to- 
gether on  many  levels.  Chris- 
tian education  is  one  important  area 
where  we  have  felt  a  high  degree  of 
comfort  in  cooperation. 

Both  GCs  and  MCs  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  printed  curriculum  and  nurture 
patterns  which  emerged  as  we  became 
aware  that  we  could  do  some  things 
together  that  would  be  difficult  to  do 
separately.  The  Foundation  Series  and 
Jubilee  are  witnesses  to  this  oneness. 

Hymnal:  A  Worship  Book  was  also  a 
monumental  example  of  cooperation. 
And  there  are  many  other  programs 
that  bear  witness  to  the  benefits  of 
integration.  Only  God  knows  the  expe- 
riences of  cooperative  service  that  can 
yet  be  developed  in  the  21st  century  to 
witness  to  a  broken  world  the  whole- 
ness of  God's  people. 

As  Mennonite  bodies,  we  are  well 
aware  of  our  distinctive  emphases,  our 
theological  concerns,  and  our  fear  of 
compromise  or  watering  down  our 
unique  contributions  to  church  and 
community.  Caution  and  evaluative 
progression  are  extremely  important. 

But  the  positive  dimensions  of  con- 
tinuing to  be  of  help  to  each  other  in 
our  Mennonite  families  far  outweigh 


the  negative.  We  can  share  and  learn 
in  many  ways  and  thus  fulfill  the  will 
of  God  that  his  people  become  one 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

Does  our  life  as  separate  Mennonite 
groups  consistently  model  the  teach- 
ings we  have  so  carefully  prepared  in 
our  Christian  education  programs?  If 
we  cannot  as  denominational  brothers 
and  sisters  demonstrate  the  love  and 
unity  our  curricula  have  espoused,  are 
we  not  "sounding  gongs  or  clanging 
symbols"? 

May  we  experience  a  growing 
cooperative  endeavor  toward  increased 
oneness  as  Mennonite  bodies, 
hopefully  leading  eventually  to  an 
alliance  of  Anabaptist  believers.  This 
could  become  a  powerful  witness  to  the 
wholeness  of  the  gospel  until  our  Lord 
returns. 

A.  Don  Augsburger 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

Reading  Gospel  Herald  lately,  I 
have  been  struck  by  what  looks 
like  an  omission.  You  have  pub- 
lished "Readers  Say"  and  news  from 
conferences  around  the  issue  of  homo- 
sexuality. But  there  are  no  feature 
articles.  Are  you  waiting  for  the 
Spirit's  guidance,  or  ...  ? 

Avoiding  the  exercise  of  one's  power 
can  turn  out  historically  to  be  silencing 
or  neglect.  Or  maybe  there  are  no  peo- 
ple out  there  willing  to  put  their  future 
membership,  career,  or  familial  rela- 
tionships on  the  line  to  speak  on  this 
issue  in  some  kind  of  systematic,  spiri- 
tually imaginative  way.  Wearied  as  I 
sometimes  am  with  "Readers  Say,"  in 
the  meantime  it  provides  a  party  line 
of  the  priesthood  of  believers.  So  thanks. 

As  I  look  at  the  experience  as  report- 
ed in  Franconia  Designates  Ger- 
mantown  Congregation  as  Associ- 
ate Member  (May  9),  I  would  like  to 
see  a  research  phase  composed  of 
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studying  existing  text  as  spoken  ind) 
community  gatherings,  such  as  assem- 
blies, congregations,  and  committee 
meetings;  (2)  interviews  with  people 
from  the  full  spectrum  of  opinion;  and 
(3)  personal  forms  of  expression,  such 
as  journals  and  prayers. 

The  themes  in  the  issue  of  homosex- 
uality are  captivating:  human  biology 
and  sexuality,  scriptural  and  church 
authority,  discernment  of  the  Spirit, 
biological  family  loyalty  pitted  in 
shame  against  the  denominational 
family,  the  rigidity  that  gets  exposed 
when  we  differ  and  of  which  we  are  so 
afraid. 

Yet  if  we  hold  "community"  to  be  an 
experience  of  discernment,  is  Gospel 
Herald  wise  in  its  present  policy? 

Joyce  C.  Munro 

Harleysville,  Pa. 

Here  are  three  clarifications  that 
I  have  found  useful  in  thinking 
about  homosexuality: 

1.  No  responsible  Christian  is  advo- 
cating sexual  promiscuity. 

2.  Loving  the  sinner  and  hating  (or 
rejecting)  the  sin  is  commendable  if 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  sin. 

3.  How  we  discover  sin  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  finding  eight  or  nine  Bible 
verses  that  speak  directly  about  homo- 
sexuality— although  we  will  want  to 
treat  those  direct  references  with  extra 
care.  Responsible  living  with  the  Word 
demands  reflection  on  our  historical 
and  social  context  and  an  articulation 
of  the  major  spirit  and  direction  of  the 
Bible. 

We  have  been  able  to  do  this  kind  of 
biblical  work  around  divorce  and  re- 
marriage and  leadership  by  women. 
Now  we  are  afforded  a  similar  crisis/ 
opportunity  with  the  issue  of  homosex- 
uality. 

Vernon  K.  Rempel 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


WHEN  JESUS  ADtAON\SHED  VJS 
TO  BECOME  AS  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 
WE  HADN'T  RECKONED 
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Salvation  is  God's  f 


by  Arthur  P.  Boers 


The  story  is  told  of  an  Alaskan  tribe  in  a 
bitter  war  with  its  neighbors.  One  side's 
victory  always  brought  retaliation  from 
the  other.  The  tribe  sent  a  delegation  to  its  neigh- 
bors. They  observed  that  with  the  approaching 
winter,  no  one  had  time  to  gather  food  since 
they  were  always  fighting.  Starvation  loomed. 

The  other  tribe  said  they  could  not  stop  until 
they  evened  the  score  by  killing  10  more  people. 
The  chief  of  the  first  tribe  noted  that  he  was 
worth  10  people  and  offered  his  life.  His  life 
was  taken,  the  score  settled,  and  the  fighting 
stopped.  When  a  missionary  came  and  explained 
the  meaning  of  Jesus'  death,  the  tribe  under- 
stood immediately,  and  they  eagerly  accepted 
Christianity. 

The  life,  work,  teachings,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ  are  of  decisive  importance.  We 
Mennonites  (as  in  the  New  Testament)  describe 
salvation  with  many  words:  "redeem,"  "ran- 
som," "reconciliation,"  and  "atoning."  But  we  do 
not  always  understand  this  doctrine  as  easily 
as  that  Alaskan  tribe. 

My  favorite  text  for  understanding  reconcili- 
ation is  2  Cor.  5,  a  central  New  Testament 
passage.  The  church  in  Corinth  faced  great 
problems.  After  Paul's  first  letter,  other  mis- 
sionaries came  who  suggested  that  Paul  was 
not  a  real  apostle  and  did  not  have  true  au- 
thority. They  viciously  attacked  Paul,  com- 
plaining that  he  was  too  plain  and  blase  and 


Salvation 

We  believe  that,  through  the  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  God  offers  salvation  from 
sin  and  a  new  way  of  life  to  all  people.  We  receive 
God's  salvation  when  we  repent  of  sin  and  accept 
Jesus  Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord.  In  Christ,  we  are 
reconciled  with  God  and  brought  into  the  reconcil- 
ing community  of  God's  people.  We  place  our  faith 
in  God  that,  by  the  same  power  that  raised  Christ 
from  the  dead,  we  may  be  saved  from  sin  to  follow 
Christ  in  this  life  and  to  know  the  fullness  of  sal- 
vation in  the  age  to  come. 
— Confession  of  Faith  in  a 

Mennonite  Perspective  (draft) 


did  not  perform  miracles.  Many  Corinthians 
were  tempted  to  reject  him. 

The  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians  is  full  of 
Paul's  passion  in  trying  to  help  save  the  church. 
Paul  explains  his  ministry  to  the  Corinthians, 
describing  the  hardships  he  endured:  "for  the 
love  of  Christ  controls  us."  Christ's  love  is 
shown  when  "one  has  died  for  all"  (5:14).  With 
this  one  death,  all  died,  meaning  that  we  are  all 
freed  to  live  a  new  life,  with  new  aims  and  new 
purposes.  We  no  longer  live  selfishly  but  live  for 
Jesus  with  a  new  way  of  looking  at  other  people 
(i.e.,  with  the  love  of  Christ):  "we  regard  no  one 
from  a  human  point  of  view"  (5:16). 

While  Paul  expounds  theology,  he  also  refers 
to  the  conflict  in  Corinth.  Opposing  missionar- 
ies claimed  Paul  was  not  impressive  enough. 
He  reminds  readers  that  such  charges  are 
superficial.  When  in  Christ,  we  no  longer  look 
at  externals — writing  people  off,  judging  or 
condemning  them.  No  matter  how  much  one 
dislikes  another  person,  we  remember  that 
Christ  died  for  him  or  her  too.  Who  are  we  to 
disdain  them? 

Restoration  not  retribution.  Christ's 
death  does  not  just  change  us  and  the 
way  we  look  at  people.  But  it  also 
changes  the  whole  world:  "So  if  anyone  is  in 
Christ,  there  is  a  new  creation"  (5:17).  In  this 
new  world,  "everything  old  has  passed  away; 
see,  everything  has  become  new"  (5:17).  Having 
died  with  Christ,  we  are  saved,  healed,  and  now 
share  in  Christ's  resurrection.  Our  old  existence 
ends.  His  work  now  determines  and  shapes  our 
lives.  We  are  no  longer  dominated  by  that  which 
controls  the  world — flesh,  law,  death,  principal- 
ities, or  powers.  God  gives  us  a  new  beginning. 

All  these  good  results  are  "from  God,  who 
through  Christ  reconciled  us  to  himself  (5:18). 
It  is  not  that  Jesus  reconciles  us  to  God;  God  is 
no  cruel  judge  who  is  placated  by  a  blood  sacri- 
fice. The  text  is  clear:  Christ  does  not  win  God 
over,  rather  God  reconciles  us  through  Christ. 
English  writer  Evelyn  Underhill  observed:  "You 
cannot  redeem  what  you  do  not  love."  God  and 
Christ  work  together.  God  took  our  worst — kill- 
ing Christ — and  gave  us  the  best. 

In  verses  18  and  19,  Paul  uses  "reconcile" 
four  times.  In  ancient  Greek  texts,  this  word 
was  never  used  in  connection  with  God!  Now 
Paul  used  it  to  introduce  a  completely  new  idea! 

Often  our  understanding  of  the  atonement  is 
taken  from  our  own  criminal  justice  system.  We 
think  that  God  practices  retribution.  But  God 
wants  restoration,  not  punishment;  God  wants 
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to  bring  us  back,  not  drive  us  away.  God  deals 
with  us,  not  on  our  merits,  but  from  love— and 
thus  meets  our  needs.  God's  first  choice  and 
highest  priority  is  that  we  be  restored. 

In  Romans  5  (closely  related  to  2  Cor.  5), 
Paul  says  we  were  once  God's  enemies.  People 
believe  in  attacking  enemies,  sometimes  even 
advocating  a  first-strike  strategy.  But  God's 
first-strike  strategy  involves  reaching  out  to  us, 
reconciling  us,  having  Christ  die  for  us. 

God  disarms  us  as  enemies  by  befriending  us. 
God  gave  the  only  Son  with  no  demand  of  a 
peace  proposal  or  promise  from  us.  No  verifica- 
tion agreements  were  required.  God  neither 
told  us  to  stop  sinning  first  nor  even  gave  us  a 
treaty  to  sign.  God  just  acted.  The  Bible  is  filled 
with  stories  of  God's  first-strike  initiatives  on 
our  behalf. 

Ambassadors  of  reconciliation.  We  are 
to  be  agents  of  reconciliation:  "God  .  .  . 
has  given  us  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion" (5:18).  Paul  urges  us  to  make  real  the 
accomplishment  of  God's  reconciliation:  "we 
entreat  you  on  behalf  of  Christ,  be  reconciled  to 
God"  (5:20b). 

While  we  read  these  beautiful  ideas  about  rec- 
onciliation, we  dare  not  forget  that  Paul  offers 
these  words  in  the  midst  of  a  bitter  breech  where 
harsh  and  terrible  words  were  uttered.  The 
greatest  sermon  and  commentary  on  2  Cor.  5  is 
the  life  and  example  of  Paul.  In  spite  of  all  the 
rejection  and  insults  he  endured,  he  extended 
himself  for  reconciliation  with  the  Corinthians. 

What  God  did  is  not  just  between  God  and  us. 
Because  God  reconciles  us,  God  invites  us  to 
reconcile  with  one  another.  "So  we  are  am- 
bassadors for  Christ,  since  God  is  making  his 
appeal  through  us"  (5:20a).  God's  reconciliation 
is  not  just  spiritual,  mystical,  or  supernatural. 
Paul  believed  it  was  shown  in  the  reconciliation 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Therefore  God  calls  us  to 
be  reconciled  with  one  another.  The  gospel  is 
revealed  through  human  reconciliation. 

The  cost  of  reconciliation.  In  giving  us 
salvation,  God  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
go  the  way  we  need  to  go.  We  have  only  to 
accept,  receive,  and  live  out  what  God  has 
already  done  and  accomplished.  The  atonement 
sounds  wonderful,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  and 
does  not  necessarily  feel  lovely. 

Barbara  Brown  Taylor  spent  a  few  days  on  a 
barrier  island.  Loggerhead  turtles  were  laying 
eggs.  She  watched  a  huge  female  climb  labori- 
ously onto  the  beach  when  the  tide  was  out. 


The  turtle  slowly  dug  holes  in  the  sand  and  laid 
her  eggs  in  the  holes.  The  next  day  Taylor 
returned  and  found  that  the  turtle's  tracks 
were  in  the  wrong  direction:  into  the  island,  not 
out  to  sea  where  she  belonged.  It  was  stranded 
in  the  sun-baked  dunes  and  looked  exhausted. 
Taylor  doused  her  with  water  and  covered  her 
with  seaweed  before  fetching  a  park  ranger. 

He  brought  a  jeep.  Taylor  writes:  "As  I 
watched  in  horror,  he  flipped  her  over  on  her 
back,  wrapped  tire  chains  around  her  front 
legs,  and  hooked  the  chains  to  the  trailer  hitch 
on  his  jeep.  Then  he  took  off,  yanking  her  body 
forward  so  fast  that  her  open  mouth  filled  with 
sand  and  then  disappeared  underneath  her  as 
her  neck  bent  so  far  I  feared  it  would  break." 

As  the  ranger  drove  away,  Taylor  followed. 
"At  ocean's  edge,  he  unhooked  her  and  turned 
her  right  side  up  again.  She  lay  motionless  in 
the  surf  as  the  water  lapped  at  her  body, 
washing  the  sand  from  her  eyes  and  making 
her  skin  shine  again.  Then  a  particularly  large 
wave  broke  over  her,  and  she  lifted  her  head 
slightly,  moving  her  back  legs  as  she  did.  As  I 
watched,  she  revived.  Every  fresh  wave  brought 

By  reaching  out  to  us,  recon- 
ciling us,  having  Christ  die 
for  us,  God  disarms  us  as  ene- 
mies and  makes  us  friends. 

her  life  back  to  her  until  one  of  them  made  her 
light  enough  to  find  a  foothold  and  push  off, 
back  into  the  water  that  was  her  home. 

"Watching  her  swim  slowly  away  and  re- 
membering her  nightmare  ride  through  the 
dunes,  I  noted  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  tell 
whether  you  are  being  killed  or  being  saved  by 
the  hands  that  turn  your  life  upside  down." 

Let  us  not  be  naive.  Salvation  and  redemp- 
tion are  not  all  sweetness  and  light,  honey  and 
tea  biscuits.  They  are  hard  work.  Salvation  in- 
volves pain  and  even  terror  as  God  reorients, 
converts,  reworks,  and  helps  us  turn  around 
and  repent  at  the  cost  of  Jesus'  suffering,  tears, 
and  blood.  But  when  God  takes  us  on  the  way 
of  salvation,  God  steers  us  in  the  direction  we 
were  always  intended  to  go. 

Arthur  P.  Boers  is  pastor  of  the  Bloomingdale 
(Ont.)  Mennonite  Church. 
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Indiana-Michigan  Conference  asks  congregations 
to  reaffirm  Purdue  87  statement  on  homosexuality 


Middlebury,  Ind. — "All  it  took  to 
make  [homosexuality]  the  issue"  for  In- 
diana-Michigan Conference  (IM)  in 
1994-95  was  one  announcement  last 
year  at  annual  assembly. 

What  was  the  announcement?  That 
an  IM  church  had  accepted  into  member- 
ship a  person  living  in  a  same-sex  rela- 
tionship, writes  editor  Elizabeth  Stauffer 
in  a  Gospel  Evangel  article  preparing 
delegates  for  this  year's  assembly. 

The  issue  dominated  business  July 
6-8  at  Northridge  High  School.  More 
than  300  delegates  and  observers 
packed  the  auditorium  for  a  half-hour 
presentation  and  two-hour  discussion. 

Under  consideration  was  a  move  by 
Southside  Fellowship,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to 
accept  a  practicing  homosexual  into 
membership.  Southside  leaders  said 
that,  after  more  than  a  year  of  study 
and  prayer,  they  had  determined  that 
the  applicant  fulfilled  their  member- 
ship requirements:  acceptance  of  Jesus 
as  Lord  and  willingness  to  give  and  re- 
ceive counsel. 

Many  in  IM  Conference  saw  the 
Southside  decision  as  against  "common- 
ly accepted  Mennonite  understandings 
of  Scripture,  faith,  and  practice."  This 
includes  the  Purdue  87  statement  by 
Mennonite  General  Assembly,  which 
says  homosexuality  is  sin  but  calls  for 
dialogue  with  those  who  disagree. 

Resolution  on  Southside.  Before 
the  IM  delegates  at  this  year's  meeting 
was  a  statement  asking  Southside  to 
reaffirm  the  Purdue  87  statement,  to 
call  to  repentance  practicing  homosexu- 
als, and  to  offer  "healing  resources  to 
those  who  find  themselves  in  homosex- 
ual relationships." 

Next  steps  for  Southside 

Middlebury,  Ind.— -What  does  the  IM 
decision  on  homosexuality  mean  for  the 
future  of  Southside  Fellowship?  For  the 
conference? 

"For  us  it  means  more  conversations, 
with  both  congregations  and  with  the 
conference,"  says  Lois  Bare,  chair  of 
Southside.  This  congregation  has  had 
meetings  with  several  clusters  of 
churches  this  past  year  discussing  its 
decision  to  accept  a  practicing  homo- 
sexual as  a  member. 

"Southside  has  never  made  a  state- 
ment on  homosexuality,"  Bare  says. 
"What  we  did  is  agree  that  we  have  an 
appropriate  way  to  determine  who  can 
be  a  member  of  our  congregation.  By  im- 


The  statement  continues:  "If  after  a 
one-year  period  Southside  Fellowship 
does  not  find  itself  in  agreement  with 
the  counsel  being  given  .  .  .  the  rela- 
tionship with  Indiana-Michigan  Con- 
ference will  be  further  evaluated." 

A  second  section  of  the  proposal  asks 
all  IM  congregations  to  make  the  same 
reaffirmations  and  offer  the  same  help. 
It  also  directs  fellowships  that  have  not 
studied  the  homosexuality  issue  to  do  so. 

In  leading  discussion  of  the  proposal, 
IM  moderator  Don  Delagrange,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  asked  persons  to  speak 
only  once  and  limit  themselves  to  one 
to  one-half  minutes.  He  also  asked  del- 
egates not  to  applaud  or  say  "amen"  to 
what  they  heard. 

More  than  60  people  went  to  the 
floor  to  share  their  views.  Comments 
ranged  from  fears  that  the  church  was 
beginning  down  a  "slippery 
slope"  to  calls  for  compassion. 

"My  concern  is  watering 
down  the  Word  of  God,"  said 
Homer  Yoder  of  the  Moore- 
park  congregation,  Three  Riv- 
ers, Mich.  "Jesus  loved  the 
rich  young  ruler,  but  he  didn't 
change  the  rules  for  him." 

"While  I  feel  the  practice  of  homo- 
sexuality is  sin,  I  also  understand  that 
my  knowledge  of  God  is  limited,"  said 
Galen  Johns,  Benton  (Ind.)  congrega- 
tion. "The  parable  of  the  wheat  and 
tares  shows  us  that  we  can  make  mis- 
takes. If  we  begin  to  pull  up  the  tares, 
we  will  make  mistakes  that  we  will  re- 
gret 30  years  from  now." 

For  Dale  Stoll  of  Tri  Lakes  Communi- 
ty Church,  Bristol,  Ind.,  the  proposed 
statement  was  too  ambiguous.  "It's  very 

and  Indiana-Michigan 

plication  this  can  mean  homosexuals." 

"For  IM  conference,  this  decision 
means  we  need  to  find  creative  ways  to 
work,"  says  Charlotte  Holsopple  Glick, 
one  of  three  conference  ministers. 
"What  we  have  to  do  is  much  broader 
than  just  the  issue  of  homosexuality." 

Glick  says  homosexuality  has  sur- 
faced three  additional  areas  for  IM 
work:  (1)  leadership  and  authority,  (2) 
biblical  interpretation,  and  (3)  polity. 

"We  are  at  a  better  place  today  than 
we  were  a  year  ago,"  Glick  concludes. 
"We  have  been  forced  to  face  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  we  are  really  serious 
in  this  conference  about  giving  and 
receiving  counsel." — J.  Lome  Peachey 


much  like  the  Purdue  87  statement,"  he 
said;  "some  of  it  is  clear,  some  of  it  isn't. 

"I  know  how  far  apart  we  are  on  the 
basis  of  Scripture,"  Stoll  continued. 
"There's  very  little  possibility  that  any 
good  is  going  to  come  out  of  further 
study  of  the  Scripture  on  this  issue." 

Several  people  called  for  more  time. 
Martha  Yoder  Maust  from  Shalom,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  said:  "I'm  not  sure  wheth- 
er the  decision  Southside  has  made  is 
the  first  step  down  a  slippery  slope  in  the 
wrong  direction,  or  whether  it  is  a  move 
of  God  for  a  new  work  among  us.  What  I 
need  is  continued  work  and  prayer.  I 
don't  think  I'll  be  finished  in  a  year." 

But  a  motion  to  give  Southside  and 
the  conference  three  years  was  defeated. 
So  was  one  to  "postpone  indefinitely"  ac- 
tion on  the  recommendation. 

In  the  end,  delegates  passed  the 
resolution  on  Southside 
with  a  ballot  vote  of  71  per- 
cent. 

Apologies  and  guide- 
lines. In  addition  to  IM, 
Southside  congregation  is 
a  member  of  the  Central 
District  (General  Confer- 
ence) and  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren.  When  first  confronted 
with  the  issue  of  homosexuality,  South- 
side  invited  counsel  from  all  three  de- 
nominations. Only  Central  District  re- 
sponded with  a  letter  one  day  before 
Southside  needed  to  make  its  decision. 

At  last  year's  assembly,  the  IM  exec- 
utive committee  apologized  to  South- 
side  for  failing  to  respond.  It  noted  one 
reason  was  a  lack  of  guidelines  for  how 
to  work  in  these  situations. 

This  year  the  IM  executive  commit- 
tee came  to  delegates  with  a  proposal 
for  " Inter-Congregational/Conference 
Discernment."  Adopted  by  the  dele- 
gates, the  guidelines  call  for  dialogue 
between  congregations  followed  by  ac- 
tion by  the  executive  committee  when 
disagreements  arise. 

In  other  business,  IM  delegates: 

•  agreed  to  work  more  closely  with 
the  Central  District  (GC),  including 
hiring  joint  regional  ministers. 

•  accepted  the  withdrawal  of  Fish 
Lake  Church,  La  Porte,  Ind.  The  con- 
gregation requested  this  action  because 
it  felt  the  conference  was  no  longer  fol- 
lowing Mennonite  beliefs  and  practices, 
according  to  a  Fish  Lake  elder. 

•  adopted  a  budget  of  $721,000  for 
next  year,  a  10  percent  increase  over 
last  year's  giving. — J.  Lome  Peachey 
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Biblical  marketplace  comes  to  life  for  Iowa  City  Bible  school  students 


Iowa  City,  Iowa — One  week  this 
June  the  children  of  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  encountered 
Levi  the  tax  collector  demanding  mon- 
ey, a  beggar  crying  for  food,  a  Roman 
soldier,  and  even  Jesus  himself,  who 
was  always  willing  to  answer  questions 
and  tell  stories. 

In  the  church's  Bible  school,  set  in  a 
biblical  marketplace,  six  tribes  named 
Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher, 
Naphthali,  and  Joseph  were  made  up  of 
mixed  groups  of  kindergarten  through 
sixth-graders,  with  older  children 
showing  leadership  to  their  younger 
tribe  members.  Dan,  the  preschool 
tribe,  also  joined  in  the  activities. 

Each  evening  began  with  children 
gathering  in  tents  where  they  dressed 
in  robes  and  put  on  money  bags  con- 
taining gold-painted  stones  to  exchange 
for  goods  in  the  marketplace.  At  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  the  tribes  gath- 
ered at  the  well  where  a  pump  was  dis- 
played, representing  the  children's  well 
digging  project  in  Haiti,  for  which  some 
$250  (U.S.)  in  offerings  was  raised. 

Then  the  group  proceeded  to  the 


The  bleating  of  a  live  sheep  held  in 
shepherd  Tom  Brenneman's  arms 
made  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  real  to 
the  students  of  First  Mennonite 
Church's  Bible  school  in  Iowa  City. 


mm 

* 

amphitheater  for  sto 
ries  and  song.  Church 
members  brought  to 
life  stories  such  as  the 
prodigal  son  and  the 
healing  of  the  woman 
on  the  Sabbath. 

The  second  half  of 
the  evening  centered 
around  the  market- 
place under  the  big 
tent    canopy,  with 
groups  rotating  through 
the  different  shops.  At 
the  sandal  shop  chil- 
dren made  "Bible  Bir- 
kenstock"  sandals  from 
carpet  and  linoleum.  Baker  Nancy  Reschly  tends  an  outdoor  bread  oven 
Young  apprentice  car- 
penters made  hammers  for  pounding 
pegs  at  Joseph's  carpentry  shop.  At 
other  stations,  the  children  practiced 
making  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters, 
kneaded  bread  dough,  learned  Hebrew 
dances,  and  practiced  archery. 

Bible  school  directors  Cindi  Schrock 
and  Mo  Rhodes  were  inspired  to  try  the 
marketplace  theme  by  a  similar  curric- 
ulum used  at  Holdeman  Mennonite 
Church  in  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  as  well  as 
other  local  churches. 


The  project  required  a  great  deal  of 
volunteer  support  from  the  church, 
with  89  volunteers  thanked  by  name 
and  many  more  who  contributed  sup- 
plies and  other  practical  details.  More 
adults  were  able  to  be  involved  because 
the  activities  were  scheduled  in  the 
evening.  Participants  have  expressed 
enthusiasm  about  continuing  the 
marketplace  theme  next  year  with 
variations  in  the  kind  of  shops  and  dra- 
mas.— Margalea  Warner 


Cross-cultural  leadership  proves  positive  for  church 


Dunlap,  Ind. — An  Indiana  congrega- 
tion and  a  husband-wife  pastoral  team 
crossed  racial  barriers  this  spring  when 
Sunnyslope  Mennonite  Church  invited 
Brenda  and  James  Isaacs  to  serve  as 
interim  pastors.  The  congregation  is  96 
percent  white;  the  Isaacses  are  African- 
American. 

"This  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever 
served  a  white  congregation,"  noted 
Brenda  Isaacs,  "and  the  first  time  this 
church  has  had  black  pastors.  I  am  as- 
tounded at  how  happily  it  is  working 
out." 

The  Isaacses  moved  to  Elkhart  Coun- 
ty in  August  1994  from  southern  Califor- 
nia, where  they  were  ministers  in  what 
is  now  the  Pacific  Southwest  Mennonite 
Conference.  The  couple  was  called  by  the 
Sunnyside  church  to  serve  as  pastors 
from  February  through  June  while  Ger- 
ald Good  took  a  sabbatical  leave. 

Church  members  went  "out  of  their 
way  to  make  us  feel  welcome,"  James 
Isaacs  reported. 

"This  is  what  real  Christianity  is  all 


about!"  Brenda  agreed.  "There  is  no 
need  for  such  a  thing  as  'culture  shock.' 
We  all  walk  with  our  legs,  work  with 
our  hands,  speak  with  our  lips,  see 
with  our  eyes,  think  with  our  minds, 
and  love  (or  hate)  with  our  hearts.  We 
all  laugh,  cry,  sing,  rejoice,  feel  pain, 
live,  and  die." 

After  arriving  in  Indiana,  Brenda 
met  with  one  of  the  parishioners  who 
confessed  to  her,  "Ten  years  ago  I 
would  not  have  been  able  to  sit  and 
talk  face-to-face  with  an  African-Amer- 
ican person.  But  now  I  understand  that 
you  are  the  same  as  everybody  else.  I 
realize  now  that  there  are  good  people 
and  bad  people  in  every  race." 

James  and  Brenda  were  invited  into 
many  of  the  members'  homes  for  small 
group  fellowships,  neighborhood  group 
get-togethers,  and  Sunday  dinners.  In 
turn,  they  also  opened  their  home  to 
members  on  several  occasions. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  behavior  among 
races  that  God  expects  and  approves 
of,"  James  said. 
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One  year  later,  MCC  reflects 

on  lessons  of  the  Rwanda  tragedy 


Rwandan  orphans  share  a  meal  in  a  Zairian  refugee  camp. 


Winnipeg,  Man.  (MCC) — A  year  ago 
few  North  Americans  had  heard  about 
Rwanda,  much  less  could  find  it  on  a 
map.  But  last  spring  and  summer  as 
many  as  1  million  people  lost  their  lives 
during  civil  war  there.  In  mid-July 
1994  more  than  1  million  more  fled  to 
neighboring  Zaire.  The  central  African 
nation  now  occupies  a  horrific  place  in 
our  memory  and  imagination. 

And  if  the  world  learned  one  thing 
from  the  Rwandan  tragedy,  it's  that 
conflict  causes  hunger. 

"The  connection  between  war  and 
hunger  really  came  home  for  people," 
says  Eric  Olfert,  who  directs  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  pro- 
grams in  Africa.  "The  need  to  include 
peace  and  reconciliation  as  part  of  food 
relief  efforts  was  made  very  clear." 

Al  Doerksen  of  the  Canadian  Food- 
grains  Bank  adds  that  "people  also 
learned  how  difficult  it  is  to  respond  to 
hunger  in  the  middle  of  a  conflict.  The 
Rwandan  emergency  was  a  complex 
situation  that  defied  simple  solutions." 

One  complexity  facing  groups  like 
MCC  was  how  to  deliver  food  relief  in  a 
way  that  didn't  add  to  the  likelihood  of 
further  conflict. 

Doerksen  notes  that  during  the 
height  of  the  relief  effort  two  groups 
pulled  out  of  the  refugee  camps  in  Zaire 
because  Hutu  militias  vowed  to  invade 
Rwanda.  He  acknowledges  that  agen- 
cies faced  a  "moral  dilemma"  when  they 
learned  that  soldiers  were  being  fed  by 
donated  food,  but  criticizes  the  pull-out. 

"If  we  didn't  send  any  food  and  every- 
one starved,  there  wouldn't  be  any  con- 
flict because  everyone  would  be  dead. 


But  what  kind  of  solution  is  that?" 

One  way  MCC  dealt  with  the  issue 
was  by  working  in  small  camps.  "The 
smaller  camps  were  more  humane  and 
manageable,"  says  Olfert  of  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  MCC,  Zairian  Menno- 
nite,  and  local  churches  in  creating  four 
camps  of  around  1,500  persons  each  in 
Bukavu,  Zaire. 

"The  small  camps  were  generally  not 
worth  the  effort  for  the  militia/military 
organizations  to  try  to  exploit,"  Olfert 
explains.  "We  were  not  aware  of  any 
real  security  problems  in  these  camps. 
I  don't  think  they  will  be  launching 


pads  for  attacks  against  the  new  gov- 
ernment in  Rwanda." 

This  isn't  to  say  that  there  aren't 
people  in  those  camps  who  committed 
atrocities,  he  adds.  "It's  not  the  perfect 
solution,  but  the  world  is  full  of  imper- 
fect choices.  We  did  what  we  felt  we 
had  to  do." 

As  for  how  long  the  refugees  will  be 
in  the  camps,  Olfert  says,  "It  will  be  a 
while  before  they  feel  it  is  safe  to  go 
back  to  Rwanda."  For  Doerksen,  the  on- 
going nature  of  the  problem  makes  him 
wonder  if  North  Americans  will  contin- 
ue to  care  about  Rwanda's  refugees,  or 
if  "they  were  just  a  temporary  object  of 
our  charity." 

Olfert  hopes  that  North  Americans 
won't  forget  people  in  Rwanda,  but 
adds  that  Christians  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  need  to  see  their  work  as  part 
of  a  global  church  response. 

With  the  situation  in  the  four  Zairi- 
an camps  stabilized,  MCC  has  ended 
its  direct  involvement  with  the  Rwan- 
dan refugees  although  workers  will 
continue  to  monitor  the  situation.  The 
agency  has  now  turned  its  attention  to 
neighboring  Burundi,  where  tension 
between  Tutsis  and  Hutus  threatens  to 
boil  over  into  another  bloodbath.  MCC 
has  sent  short-term  "peace  presence" 
volunteers  to  that  country  to  deliver  as- 
sistance and  try  to  defuse  some  of  the 
tension  between  Tutsis  and  Hutus. 
— John  Longhurst 


'There  is  need  for  a  church 

Winnipeg,  Man.  (MCC) — Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee  worker  Terry 
Sawatsky  reports  that  one  of  the  most 
exciting  developments  to  arise  from 
MCC's  relief  efforts  with  Rwandan 
refugees  has  been  an  invitation  from 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Zaire  for  Men- 
nonites  to  begin  evangelistic  and 
church  planting  efforts  in  Bukavu. 

"One  reason  the  invitation  was  ex- 
tended was  because  of  interest  in  the 
Mennonite  peace  position,"  Sawatsky 
says.  "Church  leaders  in  Bukavu  have 
said  there  is  a  need  for  a  church  that 
teaches  and  models  peacemaking." 

Sawatsky  notes  that  Rwandan 
refugees  are  also  asking  for  more 
information  about  peacemaking  and 


that  models  peacemaking' 

reconciliation.  Future  plans  include 
the  possibility  of  inviting  people  from 
Africa  and  North  America  to  visit  the 
camps  to  do  workshops  on  nonvio- 
lence and  the  theological  basis  for 
pacifism. 

"We're  not  under  any  illusion  that 
we  can  solve  a  conflict  that  has  lasted 
hundreds  of  years,"  Sawatsky  says. 
"But  God  has  given  us  a  message  and 
the  opportunity  to  play  a  small  part." 

Reflecting  on  the  past  year's 
events,  Sawatsky  says  that  "if  any- 
thing positive  resulted  from  our  ef- 
forts, it's  because  God  was  involved. 
So  many  times  things  could  have  gone 
wrong,  but  they  didn't.  God's  presence 
was  the  key." — John  Longhurst 
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•  Peace  conference  held. 

"Peacemaking  in  the  Nuclear 
Family"  was  the  theme  of  the 
June  17  New  Call  to  Peace- 
making conference  in  Read- 
ing, Pa.  This  theme  examines 
connections  between  state- 
sanctioned  violence  and  per- 
sonal violence.  Eve  MacMas- 
ter,  editor  of  the  Mennonite 
women's  magazine,  Voice, 
spoke  on  the  biblical  under- 
standing of  the  roots  of  vio- 
lence. A  youth  panel  discussed 
the  challenges  of  peacemak- 
ing in  suburban  and  inner- 
city  schools. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Irene  and  LeRoy  Bechler  have 
completed  an  interim  pastoral 
assignment  at  the  Mountain 
View  Mennonite  Church  in  Up- 
land, Calif.  LeRoy  also  has 
completed  his  term  as  a  confer- 
ence minister  for  Pacific  South- 
west. Bechlers  have  returned 
to  their  home  at  7305  Claries 
Dr.,  Sarasota,  FL  34243. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Alan  and  Eleanor  Kreider,  Men- 
nonite board  of  Missions 
workers  in  England,  have 
moved  from  Manchester  to 
Oxford.  Their  address  is  12A 
Green  St.,  Oxford  OX4  1YB, 
Great  Britain. 

•  Coming  events: 

Arts  and  Peace  Festival,  Univer- 
sity College  of  the  Fraser  Val- 
ley, Abbotsford,  B.C.,  Aug.  10- 
13.  Features  include  work- 
shops, vigil  to  commemorate 


Hiroshima  bombing,  drama, 
film  festival,  peacemakers' 
tour  of  the  Abbotsford  Inter- 
national Air  Show,  art  gal- 
lery, coffeehouse,  children's 
activities.  Information  avail- 
able from  604  888-3192. 

Development  seminar,  Laurel- 
ville  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter, Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Sept. 
19-21.  Terry  L.  Simmons  will 
be  the  keynote  speaker  at  this 
biennial  event  for  devel- 
opment officers  and  steward- 
ship staff  persons  of  church- 
related  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. Register  by  Sept.  1  by 
calling  Susie  Kauffman  at 
Mennonite  Foundation,  800 
348-7468,  ext.  307. 

Congress  on  Urban  Ministry, 
Chicago,  April  21-24,  1996. 
Event  is  sponsored  by  the 
Seminary  Consortium  for  Ur- 
ban Pastoral  Education.  In- 
formation available  from  312 
726-1200. 

Five-year  reunion  of  General 
Rose  Memorial  Hospital  work- 
ers in  Denver,  Colo.;  event  to 
be  held  at  Willow  Valley  Re- 
sort, Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  16- 
18,  1996.  Those  not  on  the 
mailing  list  may  contact 
Wilmer  E.  Kolb  at  508  Pugh- 
town  Rd.,  Spring  City,  PA 
19475;  phone  610  469-6419. 

•  New  books: 

The  Amish  by  John  A.  Hostetler 
has  been  completely  revised 
with  updated  text  and  photos 
from  the  1990s.  Available 
from  Herald  Press,  800  245- 
7894. 


As  the  North  Called,  to  lAnford 
Hackman  for  Church  Planting 
Along  Northern  Trails  is 
available  for  $8  (U.S.)  from 
author  Paul  H.  Martin  at 
4018  55th  St.,  Des  Moines,  IA. 

Best  Friends  Forever,  by  Joyce 
Moyer  Hostetter,  is  a  fictional 
account  of  two  children — one 
Mennonite,  one  a  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  immigrant — who 
become  friends.  For  ages  7-11. 
Available  from  Friendship 
Press,  800  889-5733. 

Building  on  the  Rock  by  Walfred 
J.  Fahrer  examines  the  Ana- 
baptist vision  of  church:  a 
committed  community  of 
faith.  Recommended  for  small 
groups  or  leadership  teams  in- 
terested in  the  renewal  of  the 
church.  Discussion  questions 
included.  Available  from  Her- 
ald Press,  800  245-7894. 

Snake  in  the  Parsonage,  a  new 
collection  of  poems  by  Jean 
Janzen.  Available  from  Good 
Books,  717  768-7171. 

•  Change  of  address: 

Rosemary  and  Steve  Landis, 
from  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  to  201 
Maple  Ave.,  Harleysville,  PA 
19438-1710. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Benton,  Goshen,  Ind.:  Norma 
Martin,  Jeff  Hartzler,  Monica 
Hartzler,  Valerie  Martin,  and 
Lorna  Troyer. 

Charlotte,  Lancaster,  Pa.: 
Natalie  Carter. 


Conestoga,  Morgantown, 
Pa.:  Sandy  Mast,  Katie  I  lorn 
ing,  and  Justin  Pokrop. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Lindsey 
Blosser,  Ryan  Blosser,  Ashley 
Sauder,  Emily  Troyer,  and 
Jessica  Wei  rich. 

Hopewell,  Kouts,  Ind.:  Kolan 
Van  Ausdel. 

Howard-Miami,  Kokomo, 
Ind.:  Rob  Bahler,  Dusti  Bow- 
man, Jenny  Bowman,  Garrett 
Gingerich,  Heather  Lesley, 
Cari  Mast,  Amy  Miller,  Jason 
Miller,  Paul  Miller,  Rachael 
Miller,  Eric  Myers,  Brian 
Otto,  Jenny  Otto,  Tara  Mast, 
Jared  Otto,  and  Kim  Otto. 

Leetonia,  Ohio:  Steven  Mar- 
tin, Nancy  Brinker,  Olen 
Smith,  Bessie  Smith,  Bob 
VanPelt,  Ron  VanPelt,  Kathy 
VanPelt,  Lyle  Taylor,  Deanne 
Taylor,  Roberta  Martin,  Jay 
Esbenshade,  and  Rita  Esben- 
shade. 

Lititz,  Pa.:  Daren  Good,  Kim 
Kreiser,  Justin  Oberholtzer, 
Jared  Shirk,  and  Jonathan 
Shirk. 

Lockport,  Stryker,  Ohio: 

Charles  Gautsche  and  Mar- 
jorie  Gautsche. 
Park  View,  Harrisonburg, 
Va:  James  Flory  and  Yvonne 
Flory. 

Waynesboro,  Va.:  Robert  Hul- 
vey,  Joyce  Hulvey,  David  Dri- 
ver, Irene  Driver,  Susan  Long, 
and  David  Pence. 

Wood  River,  Neb.:  Blanche 
Sims. 

Zion,  York,  Pa.:  Bernard  Gib- 
son, Joyce  Gibson,  and  Kevin 
Miller. 


Goodbye  to  Green  Gables.  Hesston,  Kan. 
(HC) — Green  Gables,  Hesston  College's  orig- 
inal home  and  a  landmark  on  the  Kansas 
campus,  was  torn  down  this  June.  Con- 
structed in  1909,  Green  Gables  housed  Hes- 
ston Academy  and  Bible  School — cafeteria, 
dormitory,  classrooms,  library,  administra- 
tive offices — until  the  construction  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  in  1916. 

Over  the  years  Green  Gables  served  most 
often  as  a  resident  hall.  But  since  1988, 
when  the  first  three  floors  were  declared  a 
fire  hazard,  only  the  basement  has  been 
used;  through  the  spring  of  1995,  it  housed 
the  college's  early  childhood  education  lab. 

"It's  sad  to  see  the  end  of  Green  Gables," 
says  president  Loren  Swartzendruber. 
"With  its  demise  we  close  an  important 
chapter  of  Hesston's  history.  At  the  same 
time  we  praise  God  that  it  didn't  come 
down  by  accident — in  flames  that  could 
have  taken  the  lives  of  students  or  employ- 
ees. Green  Gables  will  continue  in  our 
memories." 
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New  and  continuing  workers  attend  leadership  seminar.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Some 
19  people  participated  in  a  leadership  seminar  held  at  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
headquarters  May  30-June  9.  Mennonite  Church  participants  pictured  are  (left  to  right): 

Seated — Bertha  Beachy,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Soma- 
lia (three  years);  Lois  Neufeld  with  Karin  and 
John,  Bright,  Ont.,  to  Zambia  (six  years);  stand 


ing — Neil  and  Saralyn  Horsburgh,  Melbourne, 
Australia,  continuing  workers  in  Akron;  Betty 
Burford,  Richmond,  Va.,  to  Washington,  D.C. 


(five  years);  Robert  Neufeld,  Bright,  Ont.,  to 
Zambia  (six  years);  Evelyn  and  Karl  Bartsch, 
State  College,  Pa.,  to  South  Africa  (one  year); 
Sharon  Miller,  Broadway,  Va.,  continuing  work- 
er in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti. 


BIRTHS 


Anger,  Sherri  Herrfort  and  Bill, 
Millbank,  Ont.,  Andrew  Ryan 
(third  child),  June  13. 

Bauman,  Chris  Good  and  Don, 
Elmira,  Ont.,  Kyle  Wesley 
(second  child),  May  13. 

Bauman,  Janet  Martin  and 
Trevor,  Elmira,  Ont.,  Lucas 
Martin  (first  child),  May  29. 

Berhanu,  Alemtsehay  Haile 
and  Tekeda,  York,  Pa.,  Sol- 
omon Tekeda  (fifth  child), 
May  10. 

Bock,  Carla  Rae  Davidson  and 
Brett  William,  Duchess,  Alta., 
Quinton  William  (first  child), 
March  27. 

Coler,  Merian  Isley  and  Wil- 
liam, Salem,  Ohio,  Rachel 
Anne  (second  child),  June  1. 

Deavers,  Michell  Whitmer  and 
Mark,  Kouts,  Ind.,  Austin 
James  (first  child),  June  22. 

Deavers,  Tammy  and  Paul, 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Shawn  Paul 
(second  child),  June  22. 

Driver,  Regina  Stopher  and 
Woody,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Grace  Rubyann  (first  child), 
June  5. 

Geiser,  Karen  Gerber  and  Olin, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  Reuben  Daniel 
(first  child),  June  11. 

Harnly,  Donna  Kunkel  and 
Leon,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Jared 
Scott  (fourth  child),  June  15. 

King,  Grace  Fisher  and  Curtis, 
Atglen,  Pa.,  Lucas  Storm  (sec- 
ond child),  June  11. 

Kiser,  Rebeka  Muth  and  Jeffrey 
Lamar,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va., 
Jeffrey  Lamar,  II  (third  child), 
June  9. 

Krehbiel,  Gretchen  Schlabach 
and  Ken,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Jes- 
sica Lee  (first  child),  June  18. 

Lapp,  Karen  Sauder  and  Mich- 
ael, Coatesville,  Pa.,  Emily 
Joy  (first  child),  June  i0. 

Lyn,  Jing  Jin  Vong  and  Tien 
Fu,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Jonathan 
(third  child),  June  7. 

Martin,  Karen  Howell  and 
Mike,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  Vanes- 
sa Lianne  Elizabeth  (second 
child),  June  18. 

Meyers,  Constance  L.  Warne 
and  Tracy  B.,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Samuel  Andrew  (second 
child),  June  16. 

Porter,  Buffy  and  Jay,  Duch- 
ess, Alta.,  Chelsea  Grace  (sec- 
ond child).  May  14. 

Richey,  Beth  Aubin  and  Paul, 
Eagle,  Idaho,  Laura  June 
(first  child),  May  23. 

Schwartzentruber,  Sue  Wide- 
man  and  Quintin,  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.,  Melanie  Kathryn  (sec- 
ond child),  May  28. 

Streicher,  Diane  Albrecht  and 
David,  Milverton,  Ont.,  Dean- 
dra  Dawn  (second  child).  May 
30. 


Wales,  Kimberly  Hawbaker  and 
Kristian,  Dover,  Pa.,  Kristina 
Sabrina  (third  child),  April  3. 

Wise,  Sally  Brugger  and  David, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Peter  Brugger 
(first  child),  June  18. 


MARRIAGES 


Allen-King:  Chad  Allen,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  (Brethren),  and 
Frieda  King,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
(Pleasant  Valley),  June  24,  by 
Millard  Osborne  and  Kenneth 
Teague. 

Beitz-Lichty:  Michael  Beitz, 
Stratford,  Ont.,  and  Teresa 
Lichty,  Millbank.  Ont.  (River- 
dale),  May  27,  by  Glenn  Zehr. 

Berkey-Weirich:  Gary  Berkey, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  (Waterford),  and 
Veronica  Weirich,  Goshen, 
Ind.  (Waterford),  May  27,  by 
Lloyd  L.  Miller. 

Clemens-Zuercher:  Andrea 
Clemens,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Wa- 
terford), and  Ian  Zuercher, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Silverwood), 
June  24,  by  Lloyd  L.  Miller. 


Delucenay-Litwiller:  Roger 
Delucenay,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and 
Lisa  Litwiller,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
(Waterford),  May  6,  by  Lloyd 
L.  Miller. 

Flvnn-Martin:  Michael  Flynn, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (Catholic), 
and  Tonja  Martin,  Bird-in- 
Hand,  Pa.  (Forest  Hills),  June 
24,  by  Mark  R.  Wenger. 

Frame-Hess:  Kenneth  Frame, 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  and  Angela 
Hess,  St.  Peters,  Pa.  (Conesto- 
ga),  June  10,  by  Harvey 
Stoltzfus. 

Giles-Metzger:  Ann  Giles, 
Elmira,  Ont.  (Presbyterian), 
and  Gary  Metzger,  Elmira, 
Ont.  (Floradale),  June  3,  by 
Fred  Redekop. 

Glisson-Lauber:  Douglas 
Glisson,  Wichita,  Kan.  (Bap- 
tist), and  Stephanie  Lauber, 
Duchess,  Alta.  (Duchess), 
June  10,  by  Charles  E.  Ra- 
mer. 

Leichty-West:  Ronda  Leichty, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa  (Sugar 
Creek),  and  Bret  West,  Wash- 
ington, Iowa,  June  17,  by 
Ruben  Chupp. 


Mast-Ripke:  Galen  Mast, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Clinton  Brick), 
and  Tamara  Ripke,  Pet- 
tisville,  Ohio  (Missionary), 
June  17,  by  John  Horning  and 
Ron  Kennel. 

Miller-Steiner:  David  Miller, 
Hartville,  Ohio  (Hartville), 
and  Trina  Steiner,  Kidron, 
Ohio  (Kidron),  June  24,  by 
Elvin  Sommers. 

Miller-Thulin:  Tara  Miller, 
Kidron,  Ohio  (Kidron),  and 
Ted  Thulin,  Boulder,  Colo., 
June  10,  by  Bill  Detweiler  and 
Scott  Thompson. 

Niemczyk-Nussbaum:  Lisa 
Niemczyk,  Wooster,  Ohio 
(Catholic),  and  Kip  Nuss- 
baum,  Dalton,  Ohio  (Kidron), 
June  3,  by  Edwin  Leonard. 

Roth-Stutzman:  Brent  Roth, 
Lincoln,  Neb.  (Bellwood),  and 
Stephanie  Stutzman,  Lincoln, 
Neb.  (Milford),  June  16,  by 
Robert  Troyer. 

Showalter-Weitzel:  O.  Frank- 
lin III,  Broadway,  Va.  (Zion), 
and  Tina  Weitzel,  Mechan- 
icsville,  Va.  (Zion),  June  24, 
by  Richard  K.  Early. 
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DEATHS 


Alma,  Jan,  84,  Holt,  Mich. 
Born:  March  14,  1911, 
Utrecht,  Holland,  to  Laurens 
and  Akke  Terhorst  Alma. 
Died:  June  20,  1995,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  of  heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— daughter:  Louise 
Lind;  brothers  and  sister:  Ger- 
rit,  Wym,  Hilda  Zerign-Stu- 
art;  3  grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Martha  Bottner 
Alma  (wife).  Congregational 
membership:  Michigan  State 
University  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship. Funeral:  June  25,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  by  David  L. 
Haarer.  Cremated. 

Beck,  Myrtle  V.  Short,  89, 
Millersburg,  Ohio.  Born:  May 
18,  1906,  Archbold,  Ohio,  to 
Henry  and  Eliza  Eicher  Short. 
Died:  June  24,  1995,  Millers- 
burg, Ohio.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Lowell  E.,  Bernadine 
Mast;  brothers  and  sister: 
Willard  L.  and  Calvin  Short, 
Frieda;  4  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild.  Predeceased 
by:  Olan  L.  Beck  (husband). 
Funeral  and  burial:  June  27, 
Lockport  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Carl  Wiebe,  Walter  Stuck- 
ey,  and  Allen  Rutter. 

Bontrager,  Edith  Elaine 
Jantze,  77,  Milford,  Neb. 
Born:  June  13,  1918,  Milford, 
Neb.,  to  Amos  and  Katherine 
Jantze.  Died:  June  15,  1995, 
Hydro,  Okla.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Robert,  John,  Ruth  Ann 
Miller;  11  grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Elman  Bon- 
trager (husband).  Memorial 
services:  June  17,  Pleasant 
View  Mennonite  Church, 
Hydro,  Okla.;  June  19,  Bell- 
wood  Mennonite  Church,  Mil- 
ford, Neb.;  June  20,  East 
Union  Mennonite  Church, 
Kalona,  Iowa.  Burial:  Kalona, 
Iowa. 

Boshart,  Gale  Martin,  39, 

Wayland,  Iowa.  Born:  Nov. 
26,  1955,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  to 
Don  and  Eldora  Roth  Boshart. 
Died:  June  15,  1995,  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  in  an  accident. 
Survivors — wife:  Annette  K. 
Graber  Boshart;  children: 
Christopher,  Jackie,  Jenae; 
brother  and  sister:  Mark,  Jan 
Shelman.  Funeral  and  burial: 
June  18,  Sugar  Creek  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Ruben  Chupp 
and  Roger  Farmer. 
Chupp,  Willis  E.,  79,  Howe, 
Ind.  Born:  May  17,  1916, 
White  Cloud,  Mich.,  to  Eli  J. 
and  Sarah  E.  Fry  Chupp. 
Died:  June  20,  1995,  La- 
Grange,  Ind.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Wilma  Kanable,  Bar- 
bara Grubaugh,  Roger,  Steve, 
Delmar;  brother  and  sister: 


Amos,  Adeline  Yoder;  16 
grandchildren,  2  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Beulah  M.  Schrock  Chupp 
(wife).  Funeral:  June  24,  Mar- 
ion Mennonite  Church,  by 
Brad  Miller  and  Tim  Lichti. 
Burial:  Miller  Cemetery. 
Cressman,  Magdalena  Mar- 
tin, 88,  West  Montrose,  Ont. 
Born:  Dec.  27,  1906,  Woolwich 
Twp.,  Ont.,  to  Abram  and 
Louisa  Eby  Martin.  Died: 
June  I,  1995,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont., 
of  Alzheimer's  disease.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Daniel 
Cressman;  children:  Erma 
Dettwiler,  Curtis,  Mervin;  9 
grandchildren,  10  great- 
grandchildren. Funeral  and 
burial:  June  5,  St.  Jacobs 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Sue  C. 
Steiner. 

Jantzi,  Emma  W.  Lichty,  78, 
Stratford,  Ont.  Born:  Feb.  14, 
1917,  Mornington  Twp.,  Ont., 
to  Joseph  and  Catherine  Wag- 
ler  Lichty.  Died:  June  7,  1995, 
Stratford,  Ont.,  of  heart  fail- 
ure. Survivors — children:  Ger- 
ald, Shirley  Schultz;  brother 
and  sister:  Sam  Lichty,  Nancy 


Leis;  8  grandchildren,  3  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Aaron  W.  Jantzi  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
June  10,  Riverdale  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Glenn  Zehr  and 
Jane  Kuepfer. 

Kamp,  Silas  D.,  82,  Orrville, 
Ohio.  Born:  Sept.  5,  1912,  Dal- 
ton,  Ohio,  to  Otto  and  Eliza- 
beth Zimmerly  Kamp.  Died: 
June  18,  1995,  Orrville,  Ohio. 
Survivors — wife:  Martha 
Mast  Kamp;  sons:  Kenneth, 
Edward,  Stanley,  Michael; 
sisters:  Sylvia  Jaberg,  Mel- 
vena  Gerber,  Verna  Raber, 
Marie  Amstutz;  20  grandchil- 
dren, 5  great-grandchildren. 
Funeral:  June  21,  Orrville 
Mennonite  Church,  by  John 
and  Barbara  Lehman.  Burial: 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 

Kayes,  Doris  Weaver,  73,  Hei- 
delberg, Ont.  Died:  June  3, 
1995,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  of  can- 
cer. Survivors — children: 
Linda  Cutler,  Jane  Madai, 
Christopher;  sisters:  Mildred 
Garner,  Lila  Callander;  8 
grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Charles  Kayes  (husband). 


Funeral  and  burial:  -June 
St.  Jacobs  MennoniU-  Church, 
by  Sue  C.  Steiner. 

Martin,  Clara  Florence  Neff, 
82,  Fairview,  Mich.  Horn: 
April  7,  1913,  Fairview,  Mich., 
to  Henry  and  Rosa  Zook  Neff. 
Died:  June  23,  1995,  Clare, 
Mich.,  of  Parkinson's  disease. 
Survivors — children:  Gerald 
J.,  Karen  L.  Martin  Johnson; 
brothers  and  sister:  Carl, 
Elmer,  and  Rolla  Neff,  Mae 
Marie  Belinsky;  6  grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  H. 
Daniel  Martin  (husband).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  June  27, 
Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Virgil  Hershberger. 

Roth,  Graham  Mackenzie, 
stillborn,  June  20,  1995, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  to  Barry  and 
Sharon  Schumm  Roth.  Sur- 
vivors— parents;  paternal  and 
maternal  grandparents.  Me- 
morial service:  June  24, 
Kitchener- Waterloo  Hospital 
Chapel.  Burial:  First  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont. 

Stoltzfus,  Bryan,  62,  Os- 
kaloosa,  Iowa.  Born:  April  25, 
1932,  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  to  D. 
D.  and  Martha  Stoltzfus.  Died: 
Dec.  25,  1994,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  of  complications  follow- 
ing a  lung  transplant.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Margaret  Gerber 
Stoltzfus;  children:  Tina 
Horst,  Tony,  Arlin,  Ellen,  Bill; 
brothers  and  sister:  Daniel, 
Fred,  Alan,  Viva  Lugbill;  4 
grandchildren.  Memorial  ser- 
vice: Dec.  31,  1994,  College 
Avenue  Friends  Meeting,  by 
Allen  Bowman  and  John  R. 
Smucker.  Cremated. 

Stutzman,  Edith  Barbara,  73, 
Milford,  Neb.  Born:  Feb.  2, 
1922,  Milford,  Neb.,  to  Elmer 
and  Ida  Stutzman.  Died:  June 
25,  1995,  Seward,  Neb.  Sur- 
vivors— daughter:  Pauline; 
sisters:  Verda  Busboom,  Elva 
Roth,  Vietta  Stauffer;  one 
grandchild,  one  great-grand- 
child. Predeceased  by:  Wesley 
Stutzman  (husband).  Funeral 
and  burial:  June  27,  East 
Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
by  William  Saltzman  and 
Lloyd  Gingerich. 

Trotter,  Elsie  F.  Martin,  84, 
Leetonia,  Ohio.  Born:  Feb.  25, 
1911,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  to 
Stephen  and  Catharine 
Lehman  Martin.  Died:  May 
27,  1995,  Salem,  Ohio,  of  con- 
gestive heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  John  H. 
Trotter;  children:  Harold, 
Janice  Case;  brother:  Eber 
Martin;  3  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral: May  29,  Leetonia  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Robert  D. 
Yoder.  Burial:  Midway  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 


Training  underway.  Millersville,  Pa.  (EMM) — Eight 
volunteers  have  begun  training  for  the  School  of  Witness 
program  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions.  Following  three 
months  of  training,  the  workers  will  leave  for  their  service 
assignments  in  September.  Pictured  are  (left  to  right): 


Front  row — Clyde  Agola,  Kisumu,  Kenya,  to  Kenya  (one  year); 
Izelma  Azevedo,  Jaboatao,  Brazil,  to  Macau,  China  (two  and  a 
half  years);  Sharon  and  Steve  Norton,  Goshen,  Ind.  to  Pfullen- 
dorf,  Germany  (two  to  three  years);  back  row — Jesus  Peraza, 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  to  Santa  Ana;  Wanita  Knouse,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  to  Cusco,  Peru  (one  year);  JoEllen  Reynolds,  Flourtown,  Pa. 
(assignment  has  not  yet  been  determined);  David  Myers,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  to  Lancaster,  Pa.  (nine  months). 
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The  opinions  in  this  publication  . . . 


.  .  .  "do  not  necessarily  represent  the  official 
position  of  Gospel  Herald,  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House,  or  the  Mennonite  Church."  That's 
what  it  says  every  week  in  this  publication  in 
our  masthead — page  4  this  issue. 

You'll  find  disclaimers  like  this  in  many  pub- 
lications. Some  do  it  to  declare  objectivity.  Oth- 
ers believe  it  helps  protect  a  public  medium  in  a 
litigious  culture.  I  must  admit  also  using  my 
disclaimer  in  discussions  with  readers  incensed 
by  something  I've  printed. 

But  I'll  also  admit  I'm  uneasy  with  the  word- 
ing. I  find  it  contains  both  truth  and  untruth. 

True,  Gospel  Herald  is  not  the  "official"  voice 
of  the  church.  Our  publisher  is  not  Mennonite 
General  Assembly  or  Mennonite  General  Board 
but  a  semi-autonomous  agency  run  by  the  Men- 
nonite Publication  Board.  We  do,  however, 
guide  ourselves  by  the  policies  and  actions  of 
Mennonite  General  Assembly,  particularly  its 
statements — the  closest  we  Mennonites  get  to 
an  "official"  voice. 

But  even  these  are  murky  waters.  At  its  last 
session  in  April,  Mennonite  General  Board  had 
"the  authority  of  General  Assembly  statements" 
on  its  agenda.  Most  board  members  seemed  to 
agree  with  these  reflections  by  general  secre- 
tary James  M.  Lapp: 

•  Mennonite  Church  polity  sees  authority 
residing  in  conferences  and  congregations. 

•  Conferences  are  selective  about  which 
issues  they  choose  to  allow  congregations  to 
make  decisions  and  on  which  they  want  all 
their  congregations  to  agree. 

•  For  some  conferences,  General  Assembly 
statements  are  the  final  word  of  the  church; 
other  conferences  see  them  only  as  counsel. 

•  "Members  in  our  churches  express  a  desire 
to  know  where  the  denomination  stands  on 
certain  issues,  although  the  appeal  for  clarity 
tends  to  be  on  controversial  issues,  with  the 
desire  that  the  denominational  stance  be  in 
keeping  with  their  own  convictions." 

If  we  Mennonites  view  even  our  "official" 
statements  and  their  authority  differently,  if 
we  tend  to  agree  only  with  those  that  confirm 
our  convictions,  then  we  have  a  great  need  for 
continued  conversation  and  discernment  among 
us.  Gospel  Herald  attempts  to  be  one  forum  in 
which  this  discussion  continues  to  happen. 


In  spite  of  what  our  masthead  says,  the  opin- 
ions and  convictions  expressed  in  these  pages 
are  the  voice  of  the  church — a  group  of  individ- 
ual Christians,  functioning  in  congregations, 
organized  into  area  conferences,  all  of  which 
make  up  the  Mennonite  Church. 

We  Mennonites  believe  strongly  in  the  im- 
portance of  each  individual  believer.  With  this 
must  also  come  the  conviction  that  each  mem- 
ber's opinions  have  the  right  to  be  heard.  In 
this  hearing,  that  individual  voice  is  part  of  the 
voice  of  the  church. 

We  who  are  responsible  for  Gospel  Herald 
keep  reminding  ourselves  of  this,  especially 
during  those  times  when  pressure  comes  to 
print  only  material  agreeing  with  the  official 
position  of  the  church.  Aside  from  the  difficulty 
of  determining  what  that  position  is — to  say 
nothing  of  the  different  weight  assigned  to  it 
when  it  is  determined — we  believe  it  continues 
to  be  important  that  all  voices  be  heard. 

Yes,  we  will  keep  our  Gospel  Herald  disclaim- 
er, though  it  will  continue  to  sit  uneasily  with 
us.  The  opinions  expressed  in  this  publication 
are  both  necessarily  and  not  necessarily  those 
of  the  church.  Our  prayer  is  that  printing  both 
will  help  us  to  more  common  understandings  of 
our  life  and  work  as  the  people  of  God. — jlp 

Readers  keep  on  saying 

One  way  different  voices  can  continue  to  be 
heard  is  through  "Readers  Say"  letters  in  this 
publication.  Our  policy  has  been  to  print  all  the 
signed  letters  we  receive,  unless  we  find  them 
libelous  or  attacks  on  individuals. 

While  our  volume  of  letters  keeps  growing, 
our  space  for  printing  them  doesn't.  We  can 
continue  to  print  all  letters  we  receive  only  if 
you  help  us  by  following  these  guidelines: 

1.  Keep  letters  to  three  or  four  paragraphs. 

2.  Keep  them  to  one  point. 

3.  Write  about  ideas,  not  people. 

4.  Write  only  once  every  four  months. 
We  continue  to  welcome  all  letters.  Every 

opinion  is  important  to  us  and  to  the  church. 
We  do  reserve  the  right  to  edit  what  we  receive 
to  make  letters  conform  to  the  above  criteria. 
Short  letters  make  sure  all  opinions  can  con- 
tinue to  be  heard. — jlp 
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Core  beliefs  of  our  faith  (9) 

Balancing  our  doing 
with  our  being 

The  challenge  for  20th-century  North 
American  Mennonites  is  to  be  careful 
to  build  our  'house*  of  discipleship  on 
an  adequate  foundation  of  spirituality. 


Recently  my  husband,  Ron,  a  middle 
school  math  teacher,  came  home  with 
shoulders  drooping  and  tail  dragging. 
JHHHHB    His  seventh -graders  had  been  clueless  about  a 
Unless  our  doing,  our  discipleship,  is  undergirded         problem  he  gave  them,  intending  to  pull 
by  the  practice  of  the  presence  of  God,  we  become  together  many  of  the  concepts  he  had  been 

compulsively  active.  Unless  our  spirituality  make  us       trying  to  teach  over  the  year.  How  could  one 
more  faithful  followers,  we  simply  become  irrelevant.      not  feel  like  a  failure  after  working  so  hard  and 

doing  so  much  to  help  them  learn? 

Before  dropping  off  to  sleep  that  night,  I  put 

 my  arm  around  him  and  said,  "I  love  you  even 

if  you  felt  like  a  failure  today."  He  told  me  the 
 ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE   next  morning  that  he  slept  really  well.  I  like  to 

think  it  had  something  to  do  with  having  his 
Melodie  M.  Davis:  "being"  reaffirmed  after  his  "doing"  had  failed. 

Books — especially  religious  As  we  continue  the  discussion  of  the  core  ^ 

ones — are  here  to  stay  6     values  of  our  Anabaptist-Mennonite  faith,  it's 

appropriate  to  consider  together  two  articles 
The  top  10  signs  you're  just  from  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite 

not  getting  the  hang  of  tithing  8     Perspective:  discipleship  (17)  and  spirituality 

(18). 

CPT  members  in  West  Bank  An  emphasis  on  discipleship  has  long  charac- 

detained  by  Israeli  military  9     terized  Anabaptist-Mennonite  belief  and  prac- 


by 

Martha 

Kolb- 

Wyckoff 


Our  temptation  is  to  use  the  same  strate- 
gy for  our  spirituality  as  for  our  disci- 
pleship,  and  we  end  up  in  activity  that 
feels  more  burdensome  than  life-giving. 


tice.  Discipleship  means  following  Jesus  and 
obeying  his  teachings,  even  though  to  do  so 
may  mean  suffering  and  even  death.  Following 
Jesus  means  that  we  try  to  act  as  Jesus  would 
have  acted.  We  orient  our  lives  in  the  direction 
of  peace  and  justice.  Our  actions  demonstrate 
love  for  our  enemy  as  well  as  for  our  neighbor 
and  friend.  We  value  human  life,  and  so  our 
actions  will  be  life-giving  rather  than  death- 
dealing.  Because  our  bodies  are  God's  temple, 
we  seek  to  care  for  them  and  honor  God  with 
them. 

In  short,  we  believe  that  in  order  to  know 
Christ,  we  must  conduct  our  lives  consistent 
with  his  life  and  teachings.  The  early  Ana- 
baptist Hans  Denck  said  it  this  way:  "No  one 
may  truly  know  Christ  except  he  [or  she]  fol- 
lows him  in  life." 

Christian  spirituality  has  also  been  an  inte- 
gral element  in  our  theology.  It  is  expressed  in 
concepts  like  piety,  humility,  and  Gelassenheit 
(yieldedness).  Spirituality  has  to  do  with  nur- 
turing and  bringing  to  maturity  the  relation- 
ship with  God  which  begins  when  we  say  "yes" 
to  God's  reign  in  our  lives.  As  we  allow  God's 
spirit  to  work  in  us,  we  are  molded  into  the 
image  of  Christ,  we  grow  up  in  Christ,  we  make 
our  home  in  Christ  as  Christ  makes  his  home 
in  us,  and  we  produce  Spirit  fruit.  This  is 
behind-the-scenes,  interior  work.  This  is  activi- 
ty to  which  we  open  ourselves;  God  is  ulti- 
mately the  active  one  in  Christian  spirituality. 

If  God  is  the  active  one  in  growing  spiritual- 
ly, it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  ask  how  we  "do" 
spirituality.  We  are  familiar  with  how  we  "do" 


Discipleship  and  the  Christian  life 

We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  calls  us  to  take  up  our 
cross  and  follow  him.  Through  the  gift  of  God's 
saving  grace,  we  are  empowered  to  be  disciples  of 
Jesus,  filled  with  his  Spirit,  following  his  teach- 
ings and  his  path  through  suffering  to  new  life.  As 
by  faith  we  walk  in  Christ's  way,  we  are  being 
transformed  into  his  image.  We  become  conformed 
to  Christ,  faithful  to  the  will  of  God,  and  separated 
from  the  evil  in  the  world. 
—  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 

Mennonite  Perspective  (draft) 


discipleship:  we  try  to  follow  Jesus  in  the  way 
we  live  and  obey  his  commandments.  The 
temptation  is  to  employ  the  same  strategy  in 
our  spiritual  lives,  and  we  end  up  in  activity 
that  feels  more  burdensome  than  life-giving.  If 
I  don't  read  three  chapters  from  the  Bible  and 
pray  for  20  minutes  every  day,  God  will  not  be 
pleased.  If  I  don't  go  to  church  every  Sunday, 
my  salvation  is  endangered. 

The  fact  is  that  we  do,  in  fact,  "do"  certain 
activities  in  order  to  grow  spiritually;  these 
have  traditionally  been  called  spiritual  disci- 
plines. 

Growing  up  in  a  God-fearing  Mennonite 
family,  I  was  not  unfamiliar  with  these  spiri- 
tual disciplines.  Family  devotions,  bedtime 
prayer,  regular  church  attendance  were  all 
spiritual  disciplines.  The  problem  for  me  was 
that  these  activities  became  ends  in  them- 
selves, rather  than  the  means  to  developing  an 
intimate  relationship  with  God.  I  got  caught  up 
in  accomplishing  the  activity,  and  I  failed  to 
make  the  connection  with  how  it  could  help  me 
with  the  real  issue:  getting  to  know  God. 

Finally  a  spiritual  director  helped  me  put 
my  experience  in  perspective.  She  pointed 
out  that  I  had  been  given  the  "contain- 
ers," the  spiritual  activities,  necessary  for 
developing  a  life-giving  spirituality.  She  went 
on  to  help  me  understand  that  my  lifelong 
practice  of  daily  Bible  reading  and  prayer  was 
a  great  advantage.  I  already  had  the  habit  of 
discipline.  But  the  action  of  doing  my  devotions 
was  not  the  last  word;  it  was  simply  a  means  to 
enable  God's  grace  to  work  in  my  life. 

Practicing  spiritual  disciplines  is  like  sitting 
down  in  the  middle  of  a  gently  flowing  stream 
and  allowing  oneself  to  be  cooled  and  refreshed 
by  the  water.  I  have  to  get  myself  in  the  water, 
but  it  is  the  water,  with  which  I  have  nothing 
to  do,  that  is  the  cooling  agent. 

Some  of  us  insist  on  staying  on  the  bank, 
imagining  how  good  the  water  would  feel.  We 
may  even  be  able  to  vividly  describe  that 
imagined  cooling  experience,  but  we  continue  to 
be  hot  and  uncomfortable  until  we  place 
ourselves  in  the  stream. 

Meditating  on  Scripture,  listening  to  God, 
silence,  fasting,  journaling,  and  serving  are 
ways  we  put  ourselves  in  the  stream  of  God's 
grace.  In  that  stream  we  discover  how  much  we 
are  loved.  In  that  stream  we  find  healing, 
renewal,  joy,  empowerment,  and  strength  for 
the  journey. 

A  coin  is  not  a  coin  with  only  one  side.  The 
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Christian  spirituality 

We  believe  that  to  be  a  disciple  of 
Jesus  is  to  know  life  in  the  Spirit. 
As  we  experience  relationship  with 
God,  the  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  take  shape 
in  us,  and  we  grow  in  the  image  of 
Christ.  In  individual  and 
communal  worship,  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  present,  leading  us  deeper  into 
the  wisdom  of  God. 
—  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 

Mennonite  Perspective  (draft) 


challenge  is  to  remember  that  discipleship  (the 
active,  "doing"  dimension  of  faith)  needs  the 
balance  of  spirituality;  these  two  must  be  an 
integrated  whole.  Without  that  balance  our 
acts  of  obedience  and  discipleship  can  subtly 
turn  into  an  effort  to  earn  our  salvation  rather 
than  a  grateful  response  to  God's  loving  and 
saving  action  on  our  behalf.  And  at  the  judg- 
ment we  end  up  like  the  unfortunate  souls  in 
Matthew  7  who  said  (sort  of),  "Did  I  not  read 
my  Bible  every  night  and  teach  Sunday  school 
for  30  years  and  serve  on  church  council  for  25 
years  and  volunteer  at  the  homeless  shelter 
since  its  beginning?"  And  then  God  will  say  to 
them,  "Depart  from  me.  I  never  knew  you." 

Unless  our  doing,  our  discipleship,  is  under- 
girded  by  the  practice  of  the  presence  of  God, 
we  become  compulsively  active,  intent  on  justi- 
fying our  worth  to  God.  Unless  our  spirituality, 
our  practice  of  God's  presence  makes  us  more 
faithful  followers  of  Jesus  and  doers  of  the 
word,  we  simply  become  more  and  more 
irrelevant. 

Discipleship  that  is  not  undergirded  by  a 
foundation  of  Christian  spirituality  results  in 
doing  good  things  (volunteering  at  the  local 
shelter,  contributing  to  the  food  bank)  because 
that's  what  a  Christian  ought  to  do.  But  when 
our  actions  are  not  appreciated,  or  we  don't  see 
the  outcomes  we  would  like,  at  best  we  give  up 
and  at  worst  we  become  bitter  and  cynical 
about  our  service. 

Christian  discipleship  built  on  the  foundation 
of  Christian  spirituality  hopes  for  positive 
change  but  doesn't  demand  it.  We  do  good  and 
act  in  Christian  ways  simply  because  it  is  the 
faithful  thing  to  do;  the  results  are  God's  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  challenge  for  20th-century  North 
American  Mennonites  is  to  be  careful  to 
build  our  "house"  of  discipleship  on  an 
adequate  foundation  of  Christian  spirituality. 
Our  success-oriented  culture  admires  a  fine 
"house"  built  by  the  doing  of  discipleship:  doing 
good,  making  peace,  serving  others,  loving  our 
enemy. 

The  16th-century  Anabaptists  focused  on 
faithful  obedience  to  Christ,  and  for  them  this 
led  to  suffering  for  Christ — even,  for  many,  to 
death.  The  only  way  through  such  suffering 
was  to  make  their  home  in  Christ  and  allow 
Christ  to  make  his  home  in  them. 

It's  different  for  us  here  in  20th-century 
North  America.  In  a  materialistic,  production- 
oriented  society,  we  value  what  we  can  mea- 


sure, what  is  quantitative.  My  Friday  morning 
volunteer  activity  in  a  homeless  shelter  gets 
affirmed  and  rewarded.  It's  appreciated  by 
those  who  run  the  shelter;  many  times  I  feel 
like  I've  done  something  helpful  and  useful. 

But  our  efforts  and  our  doing  do  not  always 
produce  obvious  success  and  accomplishment. 
For  years  our  congregation  seemed  stuck;  it 
appeared  that  my  efforts  were  going  nowhere.  I 
wanted  to  feel  "successful."  Not  experiencing 
the  success  I  had  hoped  for,  I  was  tempted  to 
quit. 

But  through  my  continued  practice  of  a  num- 
ber of  spiritual  disciplines  (prayer,  Scripture 
reading,  going  on  silent  retreats,  journaling)  I 
was  continually  brought  back  to  the  Source  and 
to  the  awareness  that  I  don't  grow  the  church, 
God  does.  I  sow  seed  and  water  and  weed  and 
talk  to  the  plants  and  do  whatever  else  I  can, 
but  ultimately  growth  is  out  of  my  domain.  God 
grows  the  church. 

In  coming  back  to  the  Source,  I  found  myself 
in  God's  embrace  and  heard  God  say,  "You  may 
not  be  experiencing  success  in  the  way  you  had 
hoped  to,  but  I  love  you." 

Martha  Kolb-Wyckoff  is  pastor  of  Taftsville 
Chapel  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Taftsville,  Vt, 
and  serves  as  an  editorial  consultant  for  Gospel 
Herald. 
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"So  if  anyone  is  in  Christ,  there 
is  a  new  creation:  everything 
old  has  passed  away;  see,  every- 
thing has  become  new!  All  this 
is  from  God,  who  reconciled  us 
to  himself  through  Christ. " 
—2  Corinthians  5:17-18a,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


I was  shocked  when  I  read  An  Open 
Letter  to  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  (June  20).  Since 
when  does  some  vision  supersede 
Scripture? 

1  Cor.  5:11-13  clearly  states  that  our 
responsibility  is  to  keep  our  church 
free  of  immorality.  1  Cor.  6:9-10  comes 
right  out  and  names  homosexual  be- 
havior as  making  it  impossible  to  enter 
heaven. 

It  would  be  very  misleading  to  allow 
homosexuals  in  the  church  fellowship 
while  we  "dialogue"  with  them.  What  is 
there  to  talk  about? 

The  Bible  certainly  doesn't  soft- 
pedal  about  homosexuality,  and  neith- 
er can  we.  It  is  a  blatant  sin.  May  the 
Lord  help  us. 

Levi  Yoder 

South  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Tee,  Water,  and  Pickup  Trucks 
I  (June  20).  Stephen  F.  Dintaman 
JL  asks  some  probing  questions  in  this 
article.  Could  it  be  that  we  have  a 
modern-day  prophet  in  our  midst? 

We  should  not  be  surprised  that 
spiritual  renewal  occurs  when  we  put 


institutions,  programs,  and  buildings 
in  proper  perspective.  They  serve  as  a 
means  to  an  end  rather  than  an  end  in 
themselves.  But  we  seem  to  crave  things 
in  the  church  that  satisfy  our  senses, 
whether  it  be  entertainment,  food,  drink, 
or  provisions  for  our  comfort.  Do  these 
interest  us  and  receive  our  support 
more  than  our  devotion  to  God? 

Dintaman  sums  it  up  well  when  he 
says,  "We  need  institutional  forms,  but 
the  church  will  only  be  renewed  and 
sustained  as  each  member  lays  hold  of 
the  presence  and  power  of  Christ  in 
their  lives." 

Elmer  Saucier 

St.  Jacobs,  On  t. 

When  Will  We  Pay  for  Peace? 
(June  27).  I  am  troubled  by 
the  implied  separation  be- 
tween mission  and  peacemaking  in 
this  editorial.  Isn't  evangelism  funda- 
mentally peacemaking? 

You  state  that  there  are  500  mis- 
sionaries commissioned  by  the  Menno- 
nite Church  and  lament  that  we  are 
not  also  commissioning  peacemakers. 
Do  we  not  expect  our  missionaries  to 
partner  with  others  in  proclaiming  the 


The  July  4  issue  of  Gospel  Hera  ld 
prominently  features  this  state- 
ment: "Appointing  a  moderator- 
elect  of  African  descent  'seems  to  send 
a  strong  message  that  as  a  diverse 
church  we  do  intend  to  become  one 
group  of  many  people.'  " 

While  we  very  much  want  that  to  be 
so — and  have  been  blessed  with  such 
an  experience  in  our  own  congregation 
and  throughout  the  New  York  City 
Mennonite  churches — we  are  painfully 
aware  that  the  larger  church  must 
undergo  a  much  deeper  transfor- 
mation if  it  really  wants  to  achieve 
true  "oneness." 

Our  congregation's  spiritual  and 
emotional  distance  from  the  dominant 
culture  of  the  Mennonite  Church  be- 
came apparent  following  Philadelphia 
93.  It  came  when  we  discovered  the 
unwillingness  of  representatives  of 
church  agencies  to  engage  in  a  frank 
discussion  of  the  unpleasant  experi- 
ences our  young  people  and  youth 
leaders  had  at  that  event. 

We  wanted  to  provide  information 
— which  we  thought  would  be  wel- 


come— in  order  to  heal,  to  educate,  and 
to  minimize  the  possibility  that  others 
would  experience  similar  isolation. 
However,  our  contacts  with  Mennonite 
agencies  have  been  disappointing.  We 
found  the  resistance  to  our  overtures 
for  dialogue  to  be  as  sobering  as  the 
reasons  we  had  initiated  contact. 

For  our  young  people,  the  months 
preceding  Philadelphia  93  were  filled 
with  fundraisers  and  anticipation.  The 
months  following  were  a  confusing  and 
demoralizing  introduction  to  the  poli- 
tics of  the  institutional  church.  None  of 
our  young  people  or  youth  leaders  will 
be  participating  in  Wichita  '95.  We 
regret  that  the  larger  church  will  not 
have  the  benefit  of  encountering  them. 

And  we  pray  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  will  not  dismiss  the  issues  of 
diversity  and  inclusivity.  We  as  a 
church  have  not  arrived.  We  must — to 
use  a  favorite  phrase  of  our  congre- 
gation— "keep  on  keeping  on."  May 
God  grant  us  the  will  and  the  grace  to 
do  so. 

Seventh  Avenue  Mennonite  Church 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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good  news  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  has 
come? 

We  expect  these  missionaries  to  in- 
vite people  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
to  repent,  and  to  become  his  disciples. 
They  help  disciple  these  people  into 
fellowships  of  reconciliation.  These 
newly  formed  groups  become  beacons 
of  light  within  their  societies,  showing 
the  way  to  reconciliation  and  healing. 

Of  course,  churches  new  and  old 
often  fail  in  their  calling.  Yet  there  is 
not  another  community  on  earth  that 
meets  regularly  to  celebrate  the  aston- 
ishing good  news  that  in  Christ  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  reveals  that  he 
loves  so  much  that  he  has  chosen  to 
suffer  and  die  at  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies rather  than  take  vengeance.  And 
he  forgives  his  persecutors  for  what 
they  have  done. 

Is  not  the  multiplication  throughout 
our  broken  and  violent  world  of  com- 
munities who  are  disciples  of  the  Wound- 
ed Healer  essential  in  proclaiming 
peace  to  the  nations?  Are  not  mission- 
aries peacemakers  and  peacemakers 
missionaries? 

David  W.  Shenk 

Mountville,  Pa. 

We  appreciate  the  notice  to  Fish- 
Eyes  in  the  article,  Something 
for  Everyone — and  Then 
Some  (July  4).  As  professional  artists 
attempting  to  make  our  way  in  the 
world,  we  want  to  remain  connected  to 
the  church  of  our  upbringing  and 
continued  expression  of  faith. 

We  know  the  tensions  of  being  both 
Mennonite  and  working  actors  and 
writers.  There  will  always  be  those  in 
the  church  who  aren't  sure  about  this 
particular  choice  of  passion  and  voca- 
tion. We  are,  however,  committed  to 
working  with  the  tensions. 

Having  said  all  of  this,  it  seems  that 
the  very  least  we  can  ask  is  to  get  the 
spelling  of  our  names  right.  Seldom 
have  we  seen  it  so  badly  done. 
Ted  Swartz  and  Lee  Eshleman 
Ted  &  Lee  Comedy  Etc. 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

How  can  I  work  for  peace  if  I  pay 
for  war?  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  under  President  Reagan 
said  about  anti-war  protestors,  "Let 
them  demonstrate  all  they  want  as 
long  as  they  pay  their  taxes." 

If  by  day  I  work  as  a  counselor  tell- 
ing kids  not  to  use  drugs  but  by  night 


deal  drugs  to  the  same  kids,  I  would  be 
a  hypocrite.  But  no  more  than  working 
for  peace  while  paying  for  war.  Is  pay- 
ing for  soldiers  to  murder  less  evil  than 
pulling  the  trigger  myself?  Over  half  of 
every  federal  income  tax  dollar  goes  for 
war — past,  present,  and  future. 

I  keep  my  easily  traceable  taxable 
income  under  the  taxable  level.  So  I 
have  no  microwave  oven,  no  TV,  no 
computer,  no  car,  no  big  apartment  or 
house.  I  prize  living  the  truth  far  more 
than  owning  unnecessary  possessions. 

The  U.S.  military  robs,  tortures, 
terrorizes,  poisons,  and  kills  far  more 
people  than  all  the  street  gangs,  drug 
dealers,  bank  robbers,  serial  killers, 
and  Mafia  combined.  To  do  this  two 
things  are  required  from  citizens:  si- 
lence and  taxes. 

For  16  years  I  have  paid  no  federal 
income  tax.  I  refuse  to  remain  silent.  I 
say,  "Not  with  my  money,  not  with  my 
silence,  not  in  my  name!" 

Don  Schrader 

Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Having  read  almost  all  the  letters 
in  Gospel  Herald  on  the  subject 
of  homosexuality,  as  well  as 
participating  in  a  listening  session  on 
the  same  subject,  I  have  concluded  the 
Mennonite  Church  faces  a  crisis  more 
basic  than  this  one  issue.  This  crisis 
has  three  parts: 

1.  What  do  we  believe  about  the 
authenticity  of  the  Bible?  To  read  in  a 
letter  (May  9)  that  the  Old  Testament 
is  essentially  not  the  word  of  God  is 
frightening.  So  is  the  attitude  that  the 
Bible  "contains"  the  word  of  God. 

2.  What  do  we  believe  about  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  guide  for  life 
and  conduct?  If  we  see  it  addressing 
only  the  culture  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, we  are  left  with  no  sense  of  direc- 
tion. 

3.  How  do  we  determine  the  leading 


and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  It  is 
incomprehensible  to  me  t,hnt  the  Spirit 
might  be  directing  in  the  20th  century 
in  ways  contrary  to  how  the  Spirit 
directed  in  the  first  century. 

How  we  answer  these  questions  will 
go  a  long  way  in  determining  how  we 
address  the  issue  of  homosexual  behav- 
ior. It  will  also  affect  the  decisions 
many  persons  are  facing  about  their 
future  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Verle  Hoffman 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

I am  14  years  old  and  don't  claim  to 
know  everything.  However,  I  do 
know  where  I  stand  in  my  faith  and 
on  issues  that  face  the  Mennonite 
Church  today. 

One  of  these  is  homosexuality.  Anita 
Mast's  letter  (June  27)  is  one  that  has 
made  more  sense  to  me  than  any  other 
I  have  read  in  a  long  time.  In  my  eyes, 
the  difference  between  gays  and  lesbi- 
ans and  straight  people  has  nothing  to 
do  with  faith  and  going  to  heaven. 
Didn't  Jesus  himself  say  that  all  any- 
body had  to  do  to  go  to  heaven  was 
accept  him? 

Jesus'  rules  for  getting  into  heaven 
were  simple.  Why  must  ours  be  so 
complex?  How  can  we  be  worthy  of  the 
label  Christian,  meaning  Christlike, 
when  Christ  himself  was  so  much  more 
accepting  and  loving  of  those  who  are 
different? 

Name  withheld  by  request 

I do  not  go  along  with  the  integration 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  There  are  too  many  differ- 
ences of  doctrine  and  practice.  Let  us 
keep  our  doctrines  as  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  be  obedient  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible. 
Mary  A.  Smith 
Hesston,  Kan. 


Pontius'  Puddle 
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On  Gnosticism,  Ultimate  Good  Clean  Jokes,  and  Ellie: 

Books — especially  religious 


A  survey  of  trends  in  reli- 
gious book  buying  as  experi- 
enced by  Mennonite  publish- 
ers and  book  distributors. 


by  Melodie  M.  Davis 


Are  books  dead?  Trend-conscious  predic- 
tors of  the  future  could  once  be  found 
saying,  oh,  with  computers  and  desktop 
publishing  and  electronic  books,  who  will  buy 
and  read  the  old  fashioned  cover- and-paper 
versions  of  information? 

But  stop  in  any  bookstore  these  days,  and 
you'll  discover  that  has  not  happened.  The 
staying  power  of  books  can  be  explained,  in 
part,  by  the  fact  that  new  roll-outs  in  the  field 
of  media  most  often  supplement,  not  replace 
what  has  gone  before.  Television  didn't  replace 
radio,  and  radio  didn't  replace  newspapers — al- 
though obviously  each  technological  advance- 
ment has  encroached  significantly  on  the  terri- 
tory that  was  "owned"  by  the  medium  before  it. 

When  you  look  back  just  30  years  ago,  the 
typical  Mennonite  home  had  maybe  50  to  100 
books,  tops.  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Black  Beauty, 
Guy  Hershberger's  War,  Peace,  and  Nonresis- 
tance,  Martyrs  Mirror,  a  set  of  Compton's  En- 
cyclopedias, some  J.  C.  Wengers  and  Christmas 
Carol  Kauffmans  thrown  in — these  were  the 
typical  fare  in  many  Mennonite  homes. 
Religious  books,  though  small  in  quantity,  were 
quality  nurturers  of  our  faith. 

Today  the  average  North  American  may  only 
spend  10  hours  a  year  with  books,  according  to 
one  statistic,  but  the  Association  of  American 
Publishers  (AAP)  reports  a  significant  overall 
increase  in  book  sales  for  1994.  Adult  paper- 
back sales  were  up  13  percent  in  North  Ameri- 
ca; juvenile  paperbacks  were  up  15  percent  and 
Bibles  up  39  percent  over  1993.  Religious  book 
sales  enjoyed  a  30  percent  increase.  Now  the 
average  Mennonite  family  owns  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  books. 


While  some  think  that  today's  youth  are 
less  inclined  to  read  books,  a  1994 
study  by  Group  Youth  Ministry  of 
1,000  Christian  youth  points  otherwise.  In 
ranking  the  most  important  factors  influencing 
them  to  be  a  Christian,  the  third  most  popular 
response  was  "a  book  or  something  I  read." 
First  was  "a  relationship  with  an  adult 
Christian"  and  second  was  "my  parents." 

With  the  approaching  millennium  some  say  a 
thought  revolution  is  taking  hold  in  North 
America.  A  major  Newsweek  story  (Nov.  28, 
1994)  reported,  "Millions  of  Americans  are  em- 
barking on  a  search  for  the  sacred  in  their  lives. 
Some  are  returning  to  the  religions  of  their 
childhoods;  others  look  for  wisdom  outside  their 
own  cultures,  mixing  different  traditions  in  an 
individualistic  stew." 

Some  possible  reasons:  "maybe  it's  a  critical 
mass  of  baby  boomers  in  the  contemplative 
afternoon  of  life.  Or  anxiety  over  the  coming 
millennium.  Or  a  general  dissatisfaction  with 
the  materialism  of  the  modern  world." 

Barbara  Moulton,  an  editor  at  Harper  San 
Francisco  says  the  high  appeal  of  books  about 
death  and  the  afterlife  is  not  going  away.  Mir- 
acles and  angels  are  other  hot  topics.  She  feels 
that  one  reason  for  the  interest  in  these  topics 
may  be  a  fallout  from  the  "me"-ism  of  the  '80s. 
Whether  people  made  or  lost  money,  it  left 
them  wanting  something  more.  "So  people  have 
resumed  their  search  for  spiritual  values  with  a 
renewed  vigor,"  Moulton  theorizes  {Publishers 
Weekly,  Dec.  5,  1994). 

Certainly,  there  is  a  difference  between 
interest  in  spirituality,  which  can  include 
"New  Age"  thought  and  writings,  and  in  a 
personal  walk  with  Jesus  Christ.  These  trends 
do  not  mean  that  people  are  returning  to  the 
church  or  God  in  droves;  the  statistics  indicate, 
rather,  that  many  are  looking  for  whatever 
seems  to  bring  meaning. 

Paul  M.  Schrock,  director  of  book  publishing 
at  Herald  Press,  says  the  increase  in  broadly 
defined  spiritual  books  is  a  mixed  blessing  to  a 
publisher  like  Herald  Press.  "Secular  book- 
stores are  crowded  with  books  that  we  do  not 
perceive  as  helpful;  but  at  the  same  time,  be- 
cause of  all  the  'spiritual  books,'  secular 
bookstores  have  become  more  open  to  carrying 
books  that  are  explicitly  Christian,"  he  notes. 

What  this  means  for  Herald  Press  is  that  "we 
are  penetrating  the  secular  book  market  more 
than  in  the  past,"  although  Herald  Press' 
primary  market  remains  first  the  Anabaptist 
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related  churches,  and  then  the  broader  Chris- 
tian market. 

Two  recent  evidences  of  penetrating  the 
secular  market  are:  a  prominent,  favorable 
review  in  Publisher's  Weekly  (the  secular  week- 
ly magazine  of  the  publishing  industry)  of  Paul 
Lederach's  Daniel,  part  of  the  Believers  Church 
Bible  Commentary  series;  and  a  resounding 
recommendation  in  Library  Journal  of  A 
Joyous  Heart  by  Carrie  Bender,  the  third  book 
in  the  "Miriam's  Journal"  series. 

Not  surprisingly,  two  of  Herald  Press'  top 
three  books  with  ongoing  sales  relate  to  Amish 
and  cooking:  John  A.  Hostetler's  The  Amish  is 
at  the  top  of  the  list  with  some  750,000  sold; 
Doris  Janzen  Longacre's  popular  More-with- 
Less  Cookbook  is  second  at  some  600,000  sold. 
However,  third  on  the  list  is  David  Augsburg- 
er's  Caring  Enough  to  Confront,  a  "meatier" 
entry  on  relationships. 

Although  "religious"  books  in  secular 
chains  like  B.  Dalton's  are  selling  like 
manna  (the  first  day)  in  the  wilderness, 
some  of  the  more  popular  books  are  on 
Gnosticism,  Buddhism,  Sophianism 
(highlighting  God  as  wisdom),  and  the  very 
latest,  Sufism  (Islamic  mysticism).  Religious 
inquiry  can  be  very  confusing. 

Seekers  are  buying  not  only  in  chain  stores 
and  the  large  superstores  like  Barnes  &  Noble 
but  through  a  growing  number  of  religious/in- 
spirational book  clubs.  The  very  secular  Liter- 
ary Guild  successfully  launched  its  Crossings 
Book  Club  two  years  ago,  offering  nondenomi- 
national  titles  for  those  wanting  "wholesome, 
family-oriented,  Christian  subject  matter,"  says 
Michelle  Rapkin,  Crossings  senior  editor. 

The  June  1994  Publishers  Weekly  reported 
more  than  20  different  religious  book  clubs 
serving  Judeo-Christian  readers.  "There's  a 
sense  that  we  need  to  reinforce  the  moral  fabric 
of  our  families  and  culture,"  Rapkin  says. 

Growth  is  happening  in  the  grass  roots 
Choice  Book  ministry  as  well.  Choice  Books 
displays  were  in  175  Wal-Marts  by  the  end  of 
1994  accounting  for  more  than  a  million  dollars 
in  retail  sales. 

"Our  distribution  methods  have  changed  to 
keep  up  with  increased  opportunity,"  says 
Choice  Books  director  John  Bomberger,  who 
coordinates  the  program  for  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  12  regional  conference  distribu- 
tors. The  primary  change  has  been  that  all 
books  are  now  shipped  from  publishers  to 
Choice  Books  distributors,  without  passing 


through  the  now  nearly-empty  warehouse  at 
Choice  Books  central  office  in  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  "It  saves  time,  shipping  expenses,  [and 
fuel] — it  just  makes  good  stewardship  all  the 
way  around,"  Bomberger  says. 

Once  again,  customers  aren't  necessarily 
clearing  out  the  copies  of  War,  Peace  and  Non- 
resistance  from  the  racks.  Best-selling  Choice 
Books  include  Ultimate  Good  Clean  Jokes,  Bible 
Promise  Book,  and  Amish  Country  Cookbook. 
But  the  December  1994  best-seller  list  also  con- 
tained titles  such  as,  Comfort  for  Troubled 
Christians,  God's  Little  Instruction  Book,  and 
Angels:  God's  Secret  Agents. 

"I  just  want  to  tell  you  how  much  the  book, 
One  Hundred  Ways  to  Obtain  Peace — Overcome 
Anxiety  helped  me,"  wrote  one  Choice  Books 
customer.  "I  was  going  through  a  tough  time 
when  I  came  across  your  book  at  a  stand  in 
Peoples  Drug." 

One  receiver  at  an  Osco  Drug  store  in  Illinois 
said,  "I  am  noticing  a  change  in  people's 
reading  habits.  They  are  moving  away  from  the 
trashy  material.  More  young  people  are  looking 
at  Choice  Books." 

Phyllis  Pellman  Good,  editor  at  Good  Books, 
Intercourse,  Pa.,  an  independent  publisher 
specializing  in  educational,  art/craft,  and  inspi- 
rational books  arising  out  of  Anabaptist  people 
groups,  concurs  that  the  book  business  appears 
good  for  the  near  future.  "People  are  not  only 

'People  are  not  only  buying 
books;  they  like  books.  They 
don't  have  that  relationship 
with  a  computer  screen. ' 

buying  books,  they  like  to  be  around  books," 
Good  says.  "People  don't  have  that  same  kind  of 
relationship  to  a  computer  screen." 

In  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  area  she's  noticed 
many  people  making  the  large,  "superbook- 
stores"  a  destination  for  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment. "This  is  a  national  trend,  and  that's 
always  been  our  main  marketplace:  national 
bookstore  chains  and  library  systems. 

"We've  been  aware  of  the  spiritual  openness 
for  a  long  time.  We've  noted  that  a  major  rea- 
son people  like  to  travel  to  the  Lancaster  area 
to  observe  the  Amish  is  that  they  are  on  some 
kind  of  a  spiritual  search.  There  is  something 
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Anabaptist  publishers  and  distrib- 
utors will  ride  out  current  trends 
and  keep  using  books  to  nurture, 
challenge,  inspire,  and  entertain. 


they  are  trying  to  get  in  touch  with;  you  can  tell 
that  by  the  questions  they  ask,"  Good  adds. 

Top  sellers  for  Good  Books  are  books  on  quilt- 
ing, cooking,  parenting  and  children's  books, 
and  "education  about  our  people  groups."  Sales 
from  these  help  support  books  that  may  be  less 
profitable.  Titles  they've  recently  published 
include  Sandra  Drescher  Lehman's  Meditations 
for  New  Moms  and  Craig  Heisey's  Reading  from 
Mennonite  Writings. 

While  computers  currently  are  not  bringing 
an  end  to  books  as  we  know  them,  some  pub- 
lishers are  selling  books  through  computer  net- 


works like  Internet.  And  while  Christians  can 
be  encouraged  about  the  current  fascination 
with  spiritual  topics  because  it  means  people 
are  paying  attention  to  their  inner  lives,  the 
proliferation  of  books  calls  for  discernment  and 
grounding  in  Christ.  Anabaptist  publishers  and 
distributors  will  ride  out  the  current  trends  and 
keep  using  books  to  nurture,  challenge,  inspire, 
and  entertain. 

Melodie  M.  Davis  is  a  columnist  and  staffer  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Media  Ministries, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 


by  Jeanette  Hertzler  Martin 

The  top  J  I  Vt^/signs  that  you're  just  not 
getting  the  hang  of  tithing 


10 


s 


You  read  Lynn  Miller's  book,  Firstfruits 
Living,  and  start  a  checking  account  just 
for  God.  Now  you're  paying  $20  check- 
bouncing  fees. 

Your  3-year-old  explains  that  "we  can't  put 
anything  in  the  plate  'cause  we  just 
bought  a  new  color  TV." 

You  feel  so  guilty  about  not  tithing  you  put 
empty  envelopes  in  the  offering  plate. 

You  keep  finding  your  checkbook  in  the 
church's  lost  and  found. 


£q  You're  giving  so  well  you  need  to  ask  for  a 


raise  to  cover  your  tithe. 

The  church  treasurer  ca 
because  you  wrote  the  check  to  yourself. 

Your  generous  1i 
ceeds  your  own. 


1^  The  church  treasurer  calls  on  Monday 
sjc  Your  generous  10-year-old's  giving  ex 


You  fill  out  a  survey  on  annual 
giving  but  can't  remember  how 
much  you  tithe. 

You  gave  for  the  first  time  in 
months  and  the  following  week 
saw  the  offering  was  up  by 
$5,000. 

You  decided  to  start  literal  first- 
fruits  giving,  and  extra  ushers 
were  needed  to  carry  the  offering 
plates  filled  with  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes. 


Jeanette  Hertzler  Martin,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  originally  wrote  this  list 
to  encourage  offerings  at  her 
congregation,  Beth-El  Men- 
nonite Church.  She  is  the 
mother  of  two  who  works 
part-time  as  a  secretary  for 
an  American  Baptist  church. 
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God's  guiding  hand  and  the 
support  of  the  church 


In  a  chapel  service  at  the 
beginning  of  second 
semester,  I  reflected  on 
Jesus'  words  in  Mark  2:  "No 
one  pours  new  wine  into  old 
wineskins....  No,  he  pours 
new  wine  into  new  wine- 
skins." 

I  acknowledged  in  that 
service,  "There  is  no  life  and 
no  growth  without 
change,  and  yet  it  is  so 
hard  sometimes  to 
welcome  change." 
These  words  have  been 
especially  true  this  year 
as  we  felt  the  loss  of 
AMBS  President  Marlin 
E.  Miller,  who  died 
November  3,  1994. 

Other  changes  also 
have  come  during  this 
year.  Willard  Swartley 
became  dean  in  Febru- 
ary, and  Gerald 
Gerbrandt  became 
interim  president  July  1. 
A  search  committee  is 
working  to  fill  the 
position  of  a  longer- 
term  president  for 
AMBS.  I  will  return  to  my 
teaching  position  when  the 
school  year  begins  in 
September. 

Although  these  changes 
are  significant,  we  continue 
to  be  guided  by  careful  long- 
range  planning  begun  under 
Marlin's  leadership.  The 
board  of  directors,  faculty, 
and  administrative  team 
have  depth  of  experience 
and  strong  commitment  to 
the  mission  of  the  seminary. 
Undergirding  our  life  and 
work  is  God's  guiding  hand 
and  the  support  of  the 
church.  We  have  felt  both 
with  renewed  strength  in 
these  last  months. 

During  the  year  we 
celebrated  the  begin- 
ning success  of  the  Partners 
for  Ministry  campaign.  In 


September  we  dedicated  the 
Lambright  Center,  a  learning 
center  created  in  the  former 
dormitory.  This  first-fruit  of 
the  campaign  has  already 
made  a  remarkable  contribu- 
tion to  our  community  life. 

In  March  we  reached  the 
half-way  point  of  the  cam- 
paign: six  million  dollars  in 


faculty  have  led  Holy  Week 
services  in  Orville,  Ohio, 
and  Edmonton,  Alberta; 
presented  a  series  of  lectures 
at  Hesston  College;  taught  in 
churches  as  close  as  Goshen, 
Ind.,  and  as  far  away  as 
Uruguay.  In  just  these  few 
months,  faculty  have  been 
called  to  preach  and  teach  in 
communities  in  Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, 
Ontario,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  many  more.  This 
gives  faculty  an 
invaluable  opportunity 
to  learn  about  the 
church  we  serve.  We 
trust  it  also  gives 
church  members  a 
better  understanding 
of  those  who  help 
shape  the  ministry  of 
the  church  through  the 
teaching  and  learning 
which  happen  at 
AMBS. 


Howard  Zehr 


letters  of  intent  and  contri- 
butions. We  are  thankful  for 
this  support  in  the  effort  to 
strengthen  the  seminary's 
financial  base. 

One  goal  in  the  cam- 
paign is  to  build 
connections  between  the 
seminary  and  the  people 
and  congregations  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  and 
General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church.  For  AMBS  to 
be  your  seminary,  we  must 
do  more  than  provide 
courses  in  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

One  way  we  reach 
beyond  the  campus  is 
through  opportunities  to 
teach  and  preach  in  congre- 
gational, conference  and 
retreat  settings.  In  the  last 
six  months,  for  example, 
members  of  the  AMBS 


J  want  to  express 


deep  thanks  for 
your  prayers,  counsel,  and 
encouragement.  We  enter  a 
new  year  trusting  that  God 
continues  to  lead  us. 

As  God  calls  people  to 
minister,  we  ask  you  to  pray 
that  AMBS  will  be  empow- 
ered by  the  spirit  of  Christ  to 
prepare  them  to  serve  with 
grace  and  hope. 

-  Gayle  Gerber  Koontz, 
acting  president 
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Graduates  prepared  for  serving 
the  church 

Commencement 

AMBS  Panorama 

Begin  the  new  year  at  AMBS 


Graduates  prepared  for 
serving  the  church 


Forty-two  students 
graduated  from  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  on  May  26.  Sixteen 
received  the  Master  of  Divin- 
ity; 18  the  Master  of  Arts  in 
Theological  Studies;  four  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Peace 
Studies  and  four  the  Certificate 
in  Theological  Studies. 

Nineteen  graduates — 
almost  half  of  the  class — have 
pastoral  ministry  assignments 
or  are  seeking  positions  in 
pastoral  ministry. 


Susan  I.  Miller  Balzer  MATS 
in  Theology  and  Ethics.  Not 
pictured.  Will  continue  with 
peace  and  justice  work, 
homemaking  and  writing. 
"My  seminary  friends  and  my 
educational  experiences  from 
seminary  classes  are  lifetime 
treasures."  Susan  is  married 
to  Harlin  D.  Balzer  and  they 
have  three  children.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Viola  M.  Miller  of 
Fayette,  Ohio,  and  is  a 
member  of  Hesston  Menno- 
nite Church,  Hesston,  Kan. 

Pauline  Bauman  M.Div. 
Plans  in  process.  "I  have 
appreciated  the  privilege  of 


and  is  the  daughter  of  Edgar 
and  Grace  Burkholder  of 
Chambersburg. 

Taylor  Burton-Edwards 

MAPS.  Not  pictured.  Pastor  of 
Tyner  United  Methodist 
Church,  Tyner,  Ind.  "Your 
love  for  the  God  of  Peace — in 
heart,  mind,  voices — has 
nourished  me  deeply.  I 
cannot  say  thanks  to  you — or 
to  God — enough."  Taylor  is 
married  to  Grace  Burton- 
Edwards  and  they  have  one 
son.  He  is  the  son  of  Gaila  R. 
Edwards  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Rachel  Clemens  M.Div.  Will 
continue  working  as  a  family 
therapist  while  exploring 
other  options  for  ministry  in 
the  church.  "Studying  at 
AMBS,  I  have  experienced 
renewal  and  growth.  I  have 
explored  my  call  and  consid- 
ered faithful  ways  of  integrat- 


local  answers  to  cosmic 
questions,  soccer  on  Friday 
afternoons,  fabulous  people 
who  became  friends."  Bill  is 
the  son  of  Peter  and  Mary 
Derksen  of  Abbotsford,  B.C. 
He  is  a  member  of  Peace 
Mennonite  Church,  Rich- 
mond, B.C.,  and  Oita  Menno- 
nite Church,  Oita,  Japan. 

Terry  Diener  M.Div.  Minister 
of  Pastoral  Care  and  Counsel- 
ing, Clinton  Frame  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.  "I  have 
appreciated  growing  in  my 
understanding  of  Scripture 
and  its  relevance  to  many  life 
situations.  The  classroom 
settings  were  both  challeng- 
ing and  affirming."  Terry  is 
married  to  Julie  Diener  and 
they  have  three  children.  He 
is  the  son  of  Erma  Diener, 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  and  the 
late  Willard  Diener. 


Left  to  right:  Pauline  Bauman,  Rachel 
Clemens,  Bill  Derksen,  Terry  Diener, 
Mary  Dyck. 


eing  with  Christian  compan- 
ions in  an  academic  setting 
where  I  could  integrate 
biblical  studies,  theological 
questions,  and  life  experi- 
ences." Pauline  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Aden  and  Rebecca 
Bauman  of  Elmira,  Ont.  She  is 
a  member  of  Guelph  Menno- 
nite Church,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Miriam  Burkholder  MAPS. 
Not  pictured.  Will  complete 
course  work  this  summer  and 
continue  work  as  a  nurse. 
Mim  appreciated  "a  time  and 
space  to  name  and  wrestle 
with  questions  of  life  and 
faith."  Mim  is  a  member  of 
Pleasant  View  Mennonite 
Church,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 


ing  theology  and  experience." 
Rachel  is  the  daughter  of 
Stanley  and  Joenita  Clemens, 
Bluffton,  Ohio.  She  is  a 
member  of  Mennonite  Church 
of  Normal  (111.)  and  an 
associate  member  of  Kern 
Road  Mennonite  Church, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Bill  Derksen  M.Div.  Will 
continue  working  with 
church  colleagues  in  Japan  as 
a  Commission  on  Overseas 
Missions  missionary.  Most 
meaningful  to  Bill  has  been 
"'Discovering'  third  Isaiah, 
Gelassenheit,  Mennonite 
historiography,  enjoyable 
Hebrew,  Prairie  Street  house, 


Mary  Dyck  M.Div.  Chaplain 
at  the  Schowalter  Villa 
Retirement  Center,  Hesston, 
Kan.  "The  knowledge  gained 
through  studies  has  promoted 
personal  growth  and  better 
prepared  me  to  serve  God  in 
ministry.  I  appreciated  the 
friendships  I  was  able  to 
nurture  within  the  seminary 
and  church  communities.  It 
was  especially  meaningful  to 
cultivate  friendships  with 
students  from  foreign 
countries."  Mary  is  a  member 
of  Sargent  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church,  Winnipeg,  Man.  She 
has  six  children  and  six 
grandchildren. 
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Programs  completed 
by  1995  graduates 

i  I  Master  of  Divinity  - 16 

F~~1  Master  of  Arts  in 

Theological  Studies  - 18 

ill  Master  of  Arts  in 
Peace  Studies  -  4 

Certificate  in 
Theological  Studies  -  4 


Anita  Owen  Fenstermacher 

MATS  in  Christian  Spiritual- 
ity. Not  pictured.  Will  continue 
work  in  spiritual  formation  in 
United  Methodist  and  other 
churches.  "At  AMBS  I  found 
a  place  where  resources  of 
learning  are  directed  toward  a 
comprehensive  background  in 
Christian  Spirituality.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  counsel  and 
caring  1  found  at  AMBS." 
Anita  is  married  to  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Fenstermacher  and  they 
have  five  adult  children.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Zenith 
Wilkes  Owen  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  and  is  a  member  of 
Grace  United  Methodist 
Church,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

David  Graham  MATS  in 
Theology  and  Ethics.  Not 
pictured.  Plans  in  process. 
"Learning  about  the  Menno- 
nite  peace  position  has  been 
most  meaningful  to  me  here 


process.  "Studying  in  a  new 
discipline  has  opened  up  new 
possibilities  for  ministry  for 
me.  I  look  forward  to  contin- 
ued involvements  in  congre- 
gational life."  Dorothy  is 
married  to  Melvin  Hathaway 
and  is  the  daughter  of  Alvie 
and  Flsie  Beachy,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

David  Heusinkveld  M.Div. 
Pastor  at  Holdeman  Menno- 
nite  Church,  Wakarusa,  Ind. 
"At  AMBS  I  rediscovered  the 
importance  of  friends  and 
family,  learned  pastoring 
involves  more  than  I  imag- 
ined, and  found  seminary 
helps  immensely  in  that  call." 
David  is  married  to  Gail 
Heusinkveld  and  they  have 
two  children.  He  is  the  son  of 
Ed  and  Helen  Heusinkveld, 
West  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Betty  Falb  Hochstetler 

Certificate  in  Theological 


has  been  a  place  for  growth, 
healing  and  preparation.  My 
faith  has  deepened,  my 
respet  t  for  the  Bible  strength- 
ened, my  love  for  the  <  him  h 
renewed."  Pearl  is  the 
daughter  of  Herbert  and 
Anna  Mary  Hoover,  New 
Carlisle,  Ohio.  She  is  a 
member  of  Huber  Mennonite 
Church,  New  Carlisle,  and 
attends  Belmont  Mennonite 
Church,  Elkhart. 

Stephen  Hord  Certificate  in 
Theological  Studies.  Not 
pictured.  Will  begin  a  master's 
program  in  marriage  and 
family  therapy  at  Abilene 
(Texas)  Christian  University. 
"My  three  semesters  at  AMBS 
have  challenged  me  to  think 
deeply  about  my  faith,  the 
Scriptures,  and  how  I  am  to 
live  out  my  vocation." 
Stephen  is  married  to  Barb 
Vigh-Hord  and  they  have  two 


Left  to  right:  David  Heusinkveld, 
Betty  Hochstetler,  Pearl  Hoover, 
Carol  Sue  Hostetler,  Lily  May  Grove 


at  seminary."  David  is  the  son 
of  Duane  and  Kathleen 
Graham,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Lily  May  R.  Grove  Certificate 
in  Theological  Studies.  Plans 
in  process.  "Seminary  has 
provided  excellent  resources 
— library,  teachers,  staff, 
students,  summer  courses — 
all  have  enabled  me  to 
develop  my  theological 
thinking  and  beliefs."  Lil  is 
married  to  David  Grove  and 
they  have  four  adult  children. 
She  is  a  member  of  Hagerman 
Mennonite  Church,  Mark- 
ham,  Ont. 

Dorothy  Beachy  Hathaway 

Certificate  in  Theological 
Studies.  Not  pictured.  Plans  in 


Studies.  Will  continue  work  in 
North  Brazil  with  Associacao 
Evangelica  Menonita  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Betty  appreciated  "joyous  and 
thoughtful  and  emotional 
worship  of  God  in  commu- 
nity of  faith,  the  renewed 
discipline  of  scripture  and 
prayer,  stimulating  classroom 
and  informal  discussions." 
Betty  and  Otis  Hochstetler 
have  two  children.  She  is  a 
member  of  Yellow  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
and  Conceicao  de  Araguaia, 
Para  Brazil.  Her  parents  are 
Milton  and  Esther  Falb, 
Orrville,  Ohio. 

Pearl  Ann  Hoover  M.Div. 
Plans  in  process.  "Seminary 


children.  He  is  a  member  of 
Tri-Lakes  Community 
Church,  Bristol,  Ind.,  and  is 
the  son  of  Jim  and  Dotty 
Hord,  Austin,  Texas. 

Carol  Sue  Hostetler  M.Div. 
Will  complete  a  year  of 
clinical  pastoral  education  as 
a  chaplain  at  Bronson 
Methodist  Hospital, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  "I  have 
valued  the  interaction  with 
students  and  faculty/staff  as 
we  have  shared  together  on 
this  journey  of  faith."  Carol 
Sue  is  the  daughter  of  Ada 
Hostetler,  El  Paso,  111.,  and  the 
late  Maynard  Hostetler.  She  is 
a  member  of  Metamora  (111.) 
Mennonite  Church. 
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Left  to  right:  Masha  Kabattchenko- 
Sternik,  Robert  Keener,  Erwin 
Klassen,  Cleo  Koop,  Marvin  Koop 


Masha  Kabattchenco-Sternik 

MATS  in  Biblical  Studies. 
Plans  in  process.  "What  I 
learned  in  classes  and  the 
community  experience  at 
AMBS"  was  most  meaningful 
to  Masha.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  Mikhail  and  Irina  Kabatt- 
chenco  of  Moscow,  Russia. 
She  is  a  member  of  St.  Kosma 
and  Domian  Church,  Mos- 
cow. 

Robert  Keck  M.Div.  Not 
pictured.  Pastor  of  Sweetser 
United  Methodist  Church, 
Sweetser,  Ind.  "Being  able  to 
appreciate  the  diversity  in 
which  God  is  able  to  work 
and  still  allow  us  to  do 
ministry  in  his  name,"  is  what 
Bob  found  most  meaningful. 
Bob  is  married  to  Susan  Keck 
and  they  have  eight  children. 
He  is  a  member  of  Trinity 
United  Methodist  Church, 
Elkhart.  His  parents  are 


Raymond  and  Elsie  Keck, 
Walkerton,  Ind. 

Robert  Keener  M.Div. 
Continue  as  pastor  of  East 
Goshen  (Ind.)  Mennonite 
Church.  Most  meaningful  for 
Bob  has  been  "the  invitation 
to  grow  in  awareness  of  God, 
of  self,  of  others;  the  courage 
to  ask  hard  questions,  to  cry, 
to  laugh,  to  think  deeply." 
Bob  is  married  to  Rhoda 
Keener  and  they  have  three 
children.  His  parents  are 
Samuel  L.  and  Esther  Keener. 

Erwin  Klassen  MATS  in 
Christian  Spirituality.  Plans  in 
process.  "I  came  to  get 
answers  and  discern  what  I 
should  do.  Instead,  I  learned 


to  ask,  to  think,  and  to  be.  For 
this  I'm  grateful."  Erwin  is 
married  to  LaVern  Klassen 
and  is  the  son  of  Peter  and 
Katie  Klassen  of  Abbotsford, 
B.C.  He  is  a  member  of  Olivet 
Mennonite  Church, 
Abbotsford. 

Cleo  Koop  M.Div.  Pastor  of 
Holly  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  Westover,  Md.  Most 
meaningful  for  Cleo  has  been 
"the  interaction  with  students, 
faculty  and  staff  in  a  support- 
ive environment  which  has 
fostered  spiritual  growth  and 
development  of  gifts  in 
pastoral  ministry."  Cleo  is 
married  to  Faye  Koop  and 
they  have  four  sons.  His 
parents  are  Chris  and  Mildred 
Koop,  Henderson,  Neb. 

Marvin  Koop  M.Div.  Pastor 
of  Emmanuel  Mennonite 
Church,  Winkler,  Man.  "I 


became  more  aware  of  God's 
presence  in  my  life,  and  in 
others.  I  learned  to  worship  in 
more  meaningful  ways  with 
others  and  by  myself." 
Marvin  is  married  to  Evelyn 
Koop  and  they  have  four 
children.  His  parents  are  John 
and  Clara  Koop,  Kleefeld, 
Man.  He  is  a  member  of  Fort 
Garry  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Church,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Nickolai  A.  Kornilov  MATS 
in  Church  History.  Will  teach 
in  recently  opened  Evangeli- 
cal Baptist  Seminary  in 
Moscow,  Russia.  "It  was  a 
good  opportunity  to  get 
Christian  theological  educa- 


tion and  to  think  and  discuss 
important  issues  in  Christian 
thought  and  life."  Nickolai  is 
married  to  Marina  Kornilova 
and  they  have  five  children. 
His  parents  are  Alexander 
Kornilov  and  Lydia  Kornilova 
of  Moscow.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Evangelical  Baptist 
Church  of  Saltykovka, 
Moscow. 

David  Kratz  MATS  in 
Theology  and  Ethics.  Volun- 
tary service  at  the  Interna- 
tional Guest  House  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  followed 
by  further  study  in  theology 
and  ethics.  "I  am  most 
grateful  for  the  community  at 
AMBS:  the  atmosphere  of 
faith  and  international 
diversity  provide  an  indis- 
pensable context  for  the  study 
of  faith."  David  is  the  son  of 
David  and  Annabelle  Kratz, 
Columbia,  Md.,  and  is  a 


member  of  Hyattsville  (Md.) 
Mennonite  Church. 

Andrew  Kreider  M.Div. 
Director  of  Admissions, 
AMBS.  Andrew  especially 
appreciated  "the  opportunity 
to  study  the  Bible  in  depth; 
the  rich  variety  of  experiences 
and  backgrounds  which 
students  bring  to  class 
discussions."  Andrew  is 
married  to  Katie  Kreider  and 
they  have  one  child,  Joseph 
Bruce.  He  is  a  member  of 
Belmont  Mennonite  Church, 
Elkhart.  His  parents  are  Alan 
and  Eleanor  Kreider,  Oxford, 
England. 
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Plans  of  1994 
AMBS  graduates 


Pastoral 
ministry  ^ 


Missions 


Counseling,  L 
Chaplaincy 


Teaching  ^ 


Further 
study 


Dong  Su  Lee  MAPS.  Travel- 
ling ministry  in  South  Korea. 
"Reading  books  updated  me 
to  the  current  issues  in 
Christian  theology  and  gave 
me  a  frame  to  study  peace  on 
my  own."  Dong  Su  is  married 
to  Woo  Hee  Lee  and  they 
have  three  children.  He  is  the 
son  of  Do  Young  Lee,  Seoul, 
Korea,  and  is  a  member  of 
Caldwell  United  Methodist 
Church,  Mukwanago,  Wis. 

Bernice  Letlhare  MATS  in 
Biblical  Studies.  Not  pictured. 
Teaching  at  University  of 
Botswana  in  the  department 
of  theology  and  religious 
studies.  Bernice  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Edwin  Letlhare, 
Gabarone,  Botswana,  and  she 
has  one  child. 

Naomi  Lloyd  MATS  in 
Biblical  Studies.  Will  complete 
a  year-long  internship  in 


Commencement 


Receive — and  give — God's 
blessing,  speaker  tells  graduates 


Commencement  is  a 
time  for  blessings 
and  beginnings, 
speaker  Eleanor  Kreider 
acknowledged. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  worker  in  England 
reflected  on  the  Luke  24 
account  of  Jesus'  final 
blessing  for  his  disciples  and 
his  ascension. 

Bless  people  often,  the 
author  of  a  book  on  worship 
told  the  future  church  work- 


ers, "so  they  can  cross  the 
bridge  from  worship  to  their 
daily  lives  of  work,  play  and 
prayer.  Help  them  become  a 
people  of  blessing." 

Kreider  concluded,  "This 
is  a  day  of  beginnings.  Let 
us  receive  the  blessing;  let 
us  receive  the  empowering 
of  the  Spirit;  let  us  embark 
with  joy  and  praise  on 
the  mission  set  before  us. 
Immanuel;  God  goes 
with  us." 


Left  to  right:  Nickolai  Kornilov,  David 
Kratz,  Andrew  Kreider,  Dong  Su  Lee, 
Naomi  Lloyd 


Plans  (continued) 


Other* 


n  n 


In  process  tftyWiMW 


academic  librarianship  and 
then  pursue  further  studies.  "I 
feel  that  I  have  acquired  a 
number  of  possible  answers 
to  the  questions  with  which  I 
came  to  AMBS — a  more 
realistic  hermeneutic  and  a 
more  informed  Christology." 
Naomi  is  the  daughter  of 
Jeannette  and  Leslie  Lloyd, 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 


*  Peace  and  justice,  spiritual  director, 
voluntary  service,  nursing,  seminary 
administration  and  seminary 
librarian,  and  other  employment. 


A  mother  and  son  duo  helped  lead  the  commencement  celebration,  May  26,  at 
College  Mennonite  Church  in  Goshen.  Andrew  Kreider,  who  received  the  Master 
of  Divinity  degree,  led  the  singing  and  Eleanor  Kreider,  his  mother,  gave  the 
commencement  address.  Photo  by  J.  Tyler  Klassen 
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Shirley  Martin  M.Div.  Plans 
in  process.  "I  treasure  the 
space  and  guidance  I  received 
encouraging  me  to  nurture 
my  own  spirituality.  A  place 
to  reflect  theologically  in 
community  was  truly  faith- 
building."  Shirley  is  the 
daughter  of  Mary  M.  Martin, 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  and  is  a 
member  of  Floradale  (Ont.) 
Mennonite  Church. 

Kathleen  Mealman  MATS  in 
Christian  Education.  Not 
pictured.  Will  continue  as 
Minister  of  Education  at  First 
United  Methodist  Church, 
Michigan  City,  Ind.  "The 
feeling  of  community  and  the 
experience  of  studying  with 
students  from  all  over  the 
world  has  made  AMBS  a 
meaningful  experience." 
Kathleen  is  married  to  Donald 
L.  Mealman  and  they  have 


Ezekiel  Nartey  MATS  in 
Christian  Education.  Will 
teach  at  Good  News  Training 
Institute,  Accra,  Ghana. 
Ezekiel  found  most  meaning- 
ful "the  practical  lessons  that 
the  professors  teach  by  their 
lifestyle,  deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  gospel  and  its  role 
in  Christian  ministry,  and 
good  friendship."  Ezekiel  is 
married  to  Florence  Ferguson- 
Nartey,  and  they  have  four 
children.  His  parents  are 
Gloria  Aryee  of  Accra,  Ghana, 
and  the  late  Alfred  Nartey. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Melchizedek,  Accra. 

James  Nickel  MATS  in 
Christian  Education.  Plans  in 
process.  James  is  married  to 
Lois  Nickel  and  they  have 
three  children.  His  parents  are 
Jake  and  Hilda  Nickel, 
Saskatoon,  Sask.  He  is  a 


married  to  Floyd  Saner  and 
they  have  three  children.  Her 
parents  are  Ruth  Kelly, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  the  late 
Dale  Kelly.  She  is  a  member 
of  Eighth  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen. 

Debra  Schmidt  M.Div.  Plans 
in  process.  "My  time  at  AMBS 
has  been  one  of  transforma- 
tion and  growth  experienced 
through  many  meaningful 
relationships,  new  opportuni- 
ties, and  learning  situations, 
and  God's  guiding  presence." 
Debbie  is  married  to  Don 
Schmidt  and  they  have  three 
children  and  a  daughter-in- 
law.  She  is  a  member  of  Faith 
Mennonite  Church,  Newton, 
Kan.  Her  parents  are  Walter 
and  Thelma  Unruh,  Lahoma, 
Okla. 


Left  to  right:  Shirley  Martin,  Chet 
Miller-Eshleman,  Ezekiel  Nartey, 
James  Nickel,  Christy  Risser 
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three  children.  She  was 
consecrated  as  a  Diaconal 
Minister  in  June. 

Chet  Miller-Eshleman 

MAPS.  Plans  in  process; 
exploring  graduate  programs 
in  conflict  transformation. 
"AMBS  has  grounded  and 
confirmed  Anabaptist 
convictions  for  me.  I  am 
much  better  equipped  to  love 
God,  neighbor,  family  and 
self."  Chet  is  married  to  Holly 
Miller-Eshleman  and  they 
have  one  son.  He  is  a  member 
of  Peace  Mennonite  Church, 
Elyria,  Ohio,  and  attends 
Hively  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church,  Elkhart.  His  parents 
are  David  and  Helen 
Eshleman,  Lanham,  Md. 


member  of  North  Leamington 
(Ont.)  United  Mennonite 
Church. 

Christy  Risser  M.Div.  Plans 
in  process.  Christy  is  a 
member  of  Yellow  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
and  is  the  daughter  of  Arthur 
and  Mary  Ann  Risser, 
Watertown,  Wis. 

Eileen  Saner  MATS  in 
Church  History.  Will  continue 
as  librarian  at  AMBS.  "Study 
and  learning  at  AMBS  has 
enhanced  my  ability  to 
provide  service  in  the  library. 
I  have  appreciated  the 
opportunity  to  become  more 
fully  involved  with  students 
and  faculty."  Eileen  is 


Masha  Sternik  is  one  of  two  1995 
graduates  from  Russia.  The 
community  experience  is  one  of  the 
things  she  found  most  meaningful  at 
AMBS.  Photo  by  Mary  E.  Klassen 


"A 


s  you  commence 
the  next  phase  of 
your  journey: 

•  Let  your  ministry  be 
marked  by  almighty 
meekness; 

0  Let  your  leadership 
model  bold  humility; 

•  Let  your  journey  be 
characterized  by  patient 
persistence." 

Excerpt  from  the  charge  to  the  class  of 
1995  by  Wilbert  Shenk,  associate 
professor  of  missions  and  director  of 
Mission  Training  Center 


Luke  Schrock-Hurst  MATS  in 
Theology  and  Ethics.  Con- 
tinue work  while  Carmen 
completes  studies;  exploring 
pastoral  and  overseas 
ministry  for  the  future. 
"Discussing  theology  while 
painting  with  fellow  students; 
sharing  joys  and  sorrows  with 
our  small  group;  accepting 
that  God's  grace  is  sufficient, 
made  perfect  in  weakness," 
are  among  the  things  Luke 
has  found  meaningful  at 
AMBS.  Luke  is  married  to 
Carmen  Schrock-Hurst  and 
they  have  two  children.  He  is 
a  member  of  Park  View 
Mennonite  Church, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  an 
associate  member  of  Fellow- 
ship of  Hope,  Elkhart.  His 
parents  are  Dr.  Luke  Hurst  of 
Harrisonburg,  and  the  late 
Pearl  Mast  Hurst. 


Linda  Lehman  Stephens 

MATS  in  Christian  Spiritual- 
ity. Will  be  consecrated  as  a 
diaconal  minister  in  the 
United  Methodist  Church; 
will  attend  Graduate  Theo- 
logical Foundation, 
Donaldson,  Ind.  Linda 
especially  appreciated  "the 
many  friendships  with 
students  and  professors,  my 
growth  in  my  Christian  faith, 
and  experiencing  healing  of 
inner  wounds."  Linda  is 
married  to  Daniel  Stephens 
and  has  four  children.  She  is  a 
member  of  Nappanee  (Ind.) 
United  Methodist  Church. 
Her  parents  are  Charles 
Lehman,  Syracuse,  Ind.,  and 
the  late  Dorothy  Lehman. 


Andre  Gingerich  Stoner 

MATS  in  Theology  and 
Ethics.  Part-time  member  of 
pastoral  team  of  Kern  Road 
Mennonite  Church,  South 
Bend,  Ind.  "Interaction  with 
professors,  fellow  students, 
and  a  spiritual  director  have 
all  provided  an  invitation  and 
a  challenge  to  grow  in  faith  as 
well  as  knowledge."  Andre  is 
marred  to  Cathy  Gingeru  h 
Stoner  and  they  have  one  son. 
His  parents  are  Ray  C.  and 
Wilma  Gingerich, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Left  to  right:  Eileen  Saner,  Debbie 
Schmidt,  Luke  Schrock-Hurst,  Steven 
Slagel,  Linda  Stephens,  Andre 
Gingerich  Stoner 


John  Sherk  MATS  in  Biblical 
Studies.  Not  pictured.  Will 
continue  as  pastor  of  Union 
Protestant  Church,  Casso- 
polis,  Mich.,  and  explore 
further  graduate  studies.  John 
is  married  to  Lori  Kay  Sherk. 

Steven  Slagel  MATS  in 
Biblical  Studies.  Will  continue 
pastoral  role  at  Silverwood 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen. 
"Being  able  to  integrate  my 
studies  into  pastoring  has 
helped  me  to  understand  the 
value  of  both  experience  and 
education  for  ministry."  Steve 
is  marred  to  Barbara  Slagel 
and  they  have  three  children. 
His  parents  are  Eugene  and 
Barbara  Slagel,  Midland, 
Mich. 


1995  graduate  Cleo  Koop  and  Faye,  his  wife,  talk  with  Lillian  and  Jake  Elias, 
professor  of  New  Testament.  Cleo  and  his  family  have  moved  from  Newton, 
Kan.,  to  Westover,  Md.,  where  he  will  serve  the  Holly  Grove  Mennonite  Church. 
Photo  by  Mary  E.  Klassen  Fage  7 


Begin  the  new 
year  at  AMBS 


Interterm  1996 


January  8-26,  1996 


Gospel  of  Matthew 

Mary  Schertz 
Anabaptist  History  and  Theology 

Myron  Augsburger 
Congregational  Spirituality 

Marlene  Kropf,  Marcus  Smucker 
Spirituality  in  Urban  Mission 

Mary  Thiessen 
Christianity  and  the  Arts 

Mary  K.  Oyer 
Family  Systems  and  Pastoral  Care 

Terri  Brenneman 
Community,  Mutual  Aid,  Stewardship 

Willard  Swartley,  assisted  by  Don  Kraybill 

All  are  three-hour  courses.  However,  Spirituality  in  Urban  Mission 
may  be  taken  as  a  two-hour  course  for  January  8-19;  Community, 
Mutual  Aid,  Stewardship  also  may  be  taken  for  two  credit  hours. 


For  more  information  contact: 


Andrew  Kreider,  Admissions 


Pastors'  Week 


January  29-Febrnary  1,  1996 


Living  From  Abundance: 

Pastoring  From  a  Stewardship  Perspective 

Three  and  a  half  days  of  worship,  Bible  study, 
workshops  and  fellowship. 


For  more  information  contact: 


Janeen  Bertsche  Johnson 
Continuing  Education 


Leadership  Clinics 


February  2,  1996 


Enhancing  Bible  Study  with  Computer 

Perry  Yoder 
Church  Architecture 

G.  Edwin  Bontrager,  Marlene  Kropf,  Everett  Thomas 
Preaching 

June  Alliman  Yoder 
Spirituality  Retreat  for  Pastors 

Marcus  Smucker 

For  more  information,  contact:        Janeen  Bertsche  Johnson 

Continuing  Education 


Weekend  consultation    January  26-28, 1996 

A  consultation  on  mutual  aid  will  feature  sixteen  research- 
ers sharing  findings  from  biblical,  theological,  ethical, 
historical,  sociological,  and  medical  perspectives.  Sponsored 
by  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  and  the  AMBS  Institute  of 
Mennonite  Studies. 


For  more  information  contact: 


Janeen  Bertsche  Johnson 
Continuing  Education 


AMBS  Panorama 


Fall  open  house 

Seminary  Sampler,  the  campus 
open  house  for  people  exploring 
seminary  studies,  is  scheduled  for 
September  24  and  25.  Come 
observe  classes,  meet  faculty  and 
students,  and  participate  in 
chapel.  For  information  or  to 
register,  contact  Andrew  Krieder, 
director  of  Admissions. 

Summer  School 
enrollment 

Summer  School  keeps  growing! 
Enrollment  for  the  summer  of  1995 
is  up  again  with  113  people 
enrolled  for  a  total  of  140  course 
registrations.  This  is  a  50  percent 
increase  over  the  summer  of  1991 
when  AMBS  first  offered  summer 
courses.  Seventy  of  the  people 
enrolled  this  summer  are  "campus 
guests,"  meaning  they  have  come 
only  for  summer  courses,  not 
spring  or  fall  courses. 

This  summer,  AMBS  is  offering 
nine  courses,  five  by  AMBS 
professors  and  four  by  guest 
instructors. 

Preliminary  financial 
report 

Preaudited  figures  indicate  that 
AMBS  has  balanced  its  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  This 
result  was  possible  because  of 
good  response  to  appeals  and 
especially  to  a  generous  gift  of 
$100,000  to  match  contributions  in 
May  and  June. 

In  addition,  preliminary 
figures  show  expenses  under 
budget  by  almost  three  percent. 

The  Partners  for  Ministry 
campaign  also  played  a  part. 
Although  some  contributions  to 
the  campaign  are  for  longer-term 
investment,  other  contributions 
helped  with  expenses  in  the 
current  year. 

Recognition 

Two  AMBS  deans  were  honored  at 
the  annual  event  recognizing 
AMBS  faculty  and  staff.  Ross  T. 
Bender  was  honored  for  25  years 
of  service  to  AMBS;  fifteen  of  these 
as  dean.  Also  honored  was  Gayle 
Gerber  Koontz,  dean  from  1990  to 
early  1995,  and  acting  president 
since  the  death  of  AMBS  president 
Marlin  E.  Miller  in  November 


1994.  Daniel  Schipani  and  Perry 
Yoder,  professors,  were  each 
honored  for  ten  years  of  service 
and  Gary  Nafziger-Meiser, 
assistant  maintenance  supervisor, 
for  five  years. 

A  gift  on  four  wheels 

Henry  and  Cornelia  Kliewer  from 
Henderson,  Neb.,  delivered  a  gift 
to  the  seminary  on  June  19.  They 
had  spent  the  months  of  January 
and  February  in  voluntary  service 
at  AMBS  and  returned  in  June 
with  a  1989  pick-up  truck,  a  gift 
from  their  congregation,  Bethesda 
Mennonite. 


Accepting  the  keys  with 
gratitude  were  Virgil  Claassen, 
business  manager,  and  Don 
Steider,  supervisor  of  mainte- 
nance. 


The  purpose  of  AMBS  Window  is  to 
invite  Mennonite  churches  to  further 
the  ivork  of  God's  kingdom  by  calling 
people  to  leadership  ministries  and 
helping  to  support  their  training  for 
ministry. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Christian  Peacemaker  Team  members 
detained  by  Israeli  military  in  West  Bank 


Hebron,  West  Bank — The  Israeli  De- 
fense Force  detained  two  U.S.  members 
of  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  (CPT) 
for  more  than  10  hours  July  12  as  they 
attempted  to  accompany  water  trucks 
going  to  a  Palestinian  home  near  Tel 
Rumeida,  a  Jewish  settlement  in  the 
heart  of  Hebron,  West  Bank. 

Palestinian  Hanni  Abu  Haikel,  who 
had  paid  for  each  water  truck  delivery, 
earlier  had  expressed  concern  about  his 
lack  of  water  to  CPT  member  Cliff 
Kindy.  As  of  July  11,  Haikel  hadn't 
showered  for  a  week  because  settlers 
had  prevented  the  trucks  from  passing 
by  blocking  the  road  and  stoning  the 
vehicles.  Kindy  offered  to  accompany 
the  water  shipments. 

He  and  fellow  CPTer  Jeff  Heie  ac- 
companied two  water  trucks  through 
military  checkpoints.  Although  the 
trucks  made  it  through,  Kindy  and 
Heie  were  detained. 

They  were  taken  to  the  civil  adminis- 
tration in  Hebron,  where  four  investi- 
gators questioned  Kindy  for  a  hour;  he 


and  Heie  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions without  a  lawyer. 

They  were  not  officially  arrest- 
ed, but  were  accused  of  assault- 
ing a  police  officer  and  entering  a 
closed  military  zone.  A  police 
spokeswoman  told  the  Associated 
Press  that  both  activists  "cursed 
the  soldiers  in  every  possible  lan- 
guage, calling  them  Nazis." 

Kindy  said  later  that  he  sus- 
pects the  "Nazi  charge"  came 
from  a  comment  he  made  to  a  sol- 
dier. "I  told  him  if  I  had  been  in 
Nazi  Germany,  I  would  have  con- 
fronted the  soldiers  on  behalf  of 
the  Jews  as  now  I  confront  the 
soldiers  on  behalf  of  the  Pales- 
tinians." 

According  to  a  Palestinian  friend, 
the  closed  military  zone  was  not  de- 
clared until  approximately  12  p.m. — an 
hour  after  Heie  had  been  detained.  In 
response  to  the  charge  of  assaulting  a 
police  officer,  Kindy  said,  "I  touched  no 
one.  I  believe  in  nonviolence." 


Middle  East  conflict  comes  to  the  front  door 


Bethlehem,  West  Bank  (MCC)— They 
came  to  the  Tantur  Ecumenical  Insti- 
tute near  Bethlehem  for  six  months  of 
quiet  study.  But  then  the  Middle  East 
conflict  came  to  Calvin  and  Marie 
Shenk's  front  door. 

Calvin,  who  is  a  professor  of  religious 
studies  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Uni- 
versity, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Marie 
came  to  Tantur  in  January  to  study  Ju- 
daism with  the  support  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  and  Eastern  Mennonite 
Missions.  The  Shenks  are  studying  Ju- 
daism so  they  can  help  the  three  orga- 
nizations learn  better  how  to  relate  to 
Jewish  people. 

On  June  9,  as  they  were  sitting  at 
their  breakfast  table,  they  saw  an  Is- 
raeli soldier  running  down  the  back 
steps  near  their  apartment.  Then  a 
Palestinian  man  hobbled  to  their  front 
door,  pressing  tightly  against  it  in  a  fu- 
tile attempt  to  elude  the  soldier. 

When  Calvin  opened  the  door,  the  in- 
jured man  fell  onto  the  floor  of  their 
apartment  and  began  to  crawl  inside. 
The  soldier  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
trained  his  rifle  on  the  injured  man. 
Calvin  told  the  soldier  to  stop  and 
stepped  between  the  injured  man  and 
the  soldier. 

The  Shenks'  neighbors  and  Tantur 


administrators  quickly  arrived  on  the 
scene.  In  forceful  terms  they  reminded 
the  Israeli  soldier  that  he  was  forbid- 
den to  come  on  to  the  grounds  with  a 
weapon,  and  escorted  him  from  the 
scene.  The  injured  man,  Khalil,  was 
taken  to  a  hospital  in  Beit  Jala,  where 
it  was  confirmed  his  leg  was  broken  in 
several  places. 

Following  a  series  of  suicide  attacks 
on  Israeli  soldiers  and  civilians  perpe- 
trated by  Islamic  extremists  that  began 
last  year,  most  Palestinian  day  laborers 
from  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  have 
been  prohibited  from  entering  Israel  to 
work.  Since  it  is  located  near  the  border 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  West  Bank, 
some  Palestinians  enter  Jerusalem  ille- 
gally by  walking  across  the  grounds  of 
the  Tantur  Ecumenical  Institute. 

The  study  center  has  become  the 
venue  for  numerous  skirmishes  be- 
tween Israeli  soldiers  and  Palestinian 
workers,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
Tantur  administration.  Khalil,  the  in- 
jured Palestinian,  is  the  father  of  six 
children  and  a  resident  of  the  West 
Bank  village  of  Beit  Sahour.  Although 
he  has  been  a  construction  worker  in 
Jerusalem  for  many  years  and  enjoys  a 
good  relationship  with  his  Jewish  em- 
ployer, he  has  never  been  granted  a  per- 
mit to  work  within  Israel. — Chip  Poston 


A  street  scene  in  Gaza  City,  West  Bank. 


"We  did  everything  the  soldiers  told 
us,"  Heie  said.  "They  gave  one  of  us 
permission  to  enter  the  area  and  Cliff 
did." 

The  two  men  were  released  without 
charges  late  the  same  evening. 

In  general,  the  four  CPT  members  in 
Hebron — Kindy,  Heie,  Kathleen  Kern, 
and  Wendy  Lehman — have  enjoyed 
civil  relations  with  the  soldiers.  When 
they  walk  by  one  soldier's  rooftop  ob- 
servation post,  they  hear  him  sing  a 
few  bars  from  Bruce  Springsteen's 
"Born  in  the  U.S.A." 

Relations  with  settlers,  however, 
have  not  been  so  congenial. 

Settlers  commonly  shout  insults  at 
the  CPTers,  and  have  thrown  eggs  at 
them.  Some  have  accused  Kindy  of 
being  a  member  of  the  Muslim  Hamas, 
a  violent  Palestinian  group — apparent- 
ly because  of  Kindy 's  bushy  beard. 

During  the  July  12  incident,  a  vehi- 
cle stopped  near  Kindy.  Kindy  greeted 
the  passenger,  a  settler,  and  attempted 
to  shake  his  hand.  The  settler  refused, 
saying,  "The  only  way  I  will  deal  with 
you  is  with  a  gun."  According  to  CPT, 
the  man  is  a  leader  in  the  Kach  move- 
ment, classified  by  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment as  a  terrorist  organization. 

In  response  to  threats  like  this,  the 
four  CPT  members  have  written  a 
statement  which  says  if  any  of  them 
are  attacked,  kidnapped,  or  killed,  "we 
utterly  reject  the  use  of  force  to  save 
our  lives  .  .  .  [or]  to  punish  the  people 
who  killed  us  .  .  .  We  believe  that  those 
best  able  to  love  their  enemies  will  ulti- 
mately emerge  the  victors  in  this 
bloody  conflict." — from  releases  by 
Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  and  ma- 
terial from  the  Washington  Post 
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Nearly  1,000  volunteers  aid  cleanup 
following  1994  flood  in  Georgia 


Albany,  Ga.  (MDS) — "I'm  crazy 
about  it!"  Arusher  King,  a  regal  Geor- 
gian grandmother,  spares  no  words  of 
gratitude  for  her  modest  but  attractive 
new  house. 

One  year  ago,  in  early  July  1994, 
Tropical  Storm  Alberto  dumped  21 
inches  of  rain  on  this  town  within  24 
hours.  Floodwaters  swirled  in  and 
seized  this  84-year-old  woman's  home. 
Hers  was  one  of  4,600  houses  that  had 
to  be  evacuated. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  (MDS) 
has  mobilized  945  volunteers — who 
have  contributed  5,450  days  of  labor  in 
cleanup  and  rebuilding — in  the  year 
since  the  flood.  MDS  hopes  to  continue 
projects  in  Albany  for  months,  even 
though  it  is  now  harder  to  attract  funds 
and  volunteers  since  the  national 
media  has  gone  on  to  cover  other  more 
recent  disasters. 

King  was  in  the  hospital  visiting  her 
dying  husband  when  the  "flood  of  the 


century"  overtook  this  city  of  80,000  in 
southwestern  Georgia. 

"I  lost  everything  I  had  but  what  I 
had  on,"  she  says  over  a  breakfast  of 
sausage  and  grits  in  her  new  dining 
room.  "And  then  I  lost  him  right  be- 
hind." King's  husband  died  10  days 
after  the  deluge. 

Yet  today  King  enjoys  the  satisfac- 
tion of  living  in  her  own  home. 

Lee  and  Mary  Lois  Martin,  MDS  proj- 
ect directors,  speak  warmly  of  the  many 
inspiring  friendships  they  have  enjoyed 
in  their  year  of  service  in  Albany.  They 
have  become  close  not  only  to  families 
who  lost  homes  but  also  to  many  local 
church  people  with  whom  they  work. 

Jeanie  Tyson,  of  the  local  First  As- 
sembly of  God  Church,  which  provides 
free  housing  to  MDS  volunteers,  says  of 
the  MDS  workers,  "For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  saw  real  Christian  love  for  an- 
other in  action."  She  expresses  gratitude 
for  MDS  volunteers'  "willing,  cheerful, 


and  concerned  attitude  for  those  in 
need."  In  her  own  cooking  for  and  serv- 
ing of  volunteers,  Tyson  relates,  "I 
stepped  over  into  the  abundant  life." 

In  the  year  since  the  flood,  MDS  has 
worked  on  170  different  homes.  Most 
involved  cleanup,  but  29  also  entailed 
major  replacement  of  floors,  walls, 
doors,  bathrooms,  and  kitchens.  For 
four  families  MDS  is  building 
completely  new  houses. 

When  asked  whether  the  MDS  orga- 
nization will  survive  into  the  next  gen- 
eration, Lee  and  Mary  Lois  express 
happy  certainty.  They  point  out  that 
more  than  a  third  of  the  nearly  1,000 
volunteers  here  have  been  under  age 
26 — and  nearly  half  are  first-time  MDS 
workers. 

The  choir  of  Rockway  Mennonite 
Collegiate  Institute  of  Kitchener,  Ont., 
for  example,  split  a  week  between 
Albany  and  the  Nehemiah  Project  in 
Homestead,  Fla.,  swinging  hammers 
and  singing. 

At  one  of  Rockway's  choir  festivals  in 
a  local  church  they  raised  an  offering 
for  MDS.  Their  music  sings  on  today  in 
the  form  of  a  wheelchair  ramp  running 
from  curb  to  porch  of  the  modest  new 
home  of  Arusher  King. — Earl  Martin 


Arusher  King  and  MDS  project  codirec- 
tor  Mary  Lois  Martin  chat  on  the  wheel- 
chair ramp  in  front  of  King's  new  home. 
Building  the  ramp  was  made  possible 
by  an  offering  raised  by  the  choir  of 
Rockway  Mennonite  Collegiate  Institute. 


Couple  finds  delight  and 

Albany,  Ga.  (MDS)— If  Christian 
service  is  sacrificial,  why  does  this 
house  ring  with  cheerful  laughter? 

In  July  1994  the  usually  lazy  Flint 
River  that  runs  through  this  town  of 
80,000  turned  into  a  raging  terror  as 
torrential  rains  lifted  the  river  44  feet, 
flooding  thousands  of  homes.  Lee  and 
Mary  Lois  Martin  of  Greencastle,  Pa., 
have  been  working  here  ever  since,  and 
have  hosted  nearly  1,000  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  (MDS)  volunteers  who 
have  come  to  Albany  to  offer  from  a  few 
days  to  a  few  months  of  their  labor. 

Mary  Lois  manages  the  office  and 
provides  general  oversight  of  hosting 
the  volunteers.  MDS  personnel  and  vol- 
unteers from  the  local  First  Assembly 
of  God  Church,  where  the  MDS  project 
is  housed,  have  served  over  10,000 
meals  to  volunteers  during  the  year. 
Sometimes  they  have  fed  more  than  90 
volunteers  at  a  time. 

Do  they  ever  get  tired  of  all  these 
people  streaming  through?  "We  enjoy 
it,"  Mary  Lois  declares  with  a  smile. 

Mary  Lois  and  Lee,  successful  "semi- 
retired"  builders  and  turkey  farmers 
back  in  Pennsylvania,  are  especially 
valuable  to  MDS  because  of  their  long- 
er-term commitment  of  up  to  two  years. 

"Finding  long-term  project  leaders  is 
one  of  MDS'  most  difficult  tasks,"  says 
Lowell  Detweiler,  MDS  binational  coor- 
dinator. "Finding  people  like  the  Mar- 


meaning  in  MDS  work 

tins  who  are  willing  to  commit  two 
years  to  MDS  is  a  gift  from  God." 

The  couple  had  volunteered  with  MDS 
in  various  projects  in  previous  years. 
"Earlier  we  took  our  children  on  vaca- 
tion, then  did  MDS  for  a  couple  of  days." 

For  coordinating  a  project,  however, 
the  Martins  think  sticking  around 
longer  has  advantages.  "Time  builds 
knowledge.  And  knowledge  means 
you're  more  comfortable  about  the  deci- 
sions you  have  to  make,"  Lee  explains. 

Disaster  response  holds  myriad  chal- 
lenges. The  Martins,  in  their  own 
down-home  style,  have  served  as  con- 
flict mediators  and  as  diplomats  in  re- 
lations with  city  officials,  the  media, 
and  the  other  relief  agencies.  As  pas- 
tors-in-work-clothes, they  have  sat  and 
listened  to  the  painful  and  the  hopeful 
stories  of  countless  persons  affected  by 
the  flood. 

Many  rich  rewards  have  come  out  of 
that  humble  willingness  to  face  new 
challenges.  Lee  speaks  of  the  good  feel- 
ing when  they  complete  a  house  and 
see  an  elderly  woman  or  single  mother 
reclaim  her  home.  "Some  of  these  expe- 
riences are  treasures  you  could  never 
buy  with  dollars  and  cents,"  Lee  says. 

Amid  the  challenges  and  laughter  of 
service,  Mary  Lois  says  simply,  "We 
want  everything  we  do  to  be  done  to 
glorify  God.  And  to  challenge  others  to 
become  involved." — Earl  Martin 
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Visiting  Argentine  pastors  hope  to  establish  ties  with  North  Americans 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM) — Four  Argen- 
tine pastors  have  been  visiting  church- 
es in  North  America  during  June  and 
July  to  "establish  relationships  to  do 
mission  work  together,"  according  to 
Juan  Sieber,  pastor  at  Choele  Choel. 

"We  have  come  to  sow  seeds,  to  talk 
about  what  we  feel  God  has  called  us 
to,"  Sieber  says. 

By  fostering  congregation-to-congre- 
gation relationships  between  Argentine 
and  North  American  churches,  the  pas- 
tors hope  to  develop  "arm-in-arm  proj- 
ects in  mission,"  Sieber  explains.  "We 
want  people  that  will  really  be  with  us, 
that  will  help  us,  not  only  in  doing 
things,  but  also  in  making  the  decisions." 

In  Argentina,  eight  to  10  percent  of 
the  people  are  evangelical  Christians. 
"The  rest  need  to  know  the  Lord,"  says 
pastor  Delfin  Soto. 

The  vision  God  has  given  the  Pata- 
gonia and  Rio  Negro  churches  includes 
extending  God's  kingdom  to  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Argentina.  The  pastors  also 
wish  to  reach  from  Buenos  Aires  to  the 
north.  "We  have  started  five  churches  in 


the  area  around  Buenos 
Aires,"  Soto  says. 

The  Argentine  pas- 
tors are  not  seeking  fi- 
nancial support.  Per- 
sonal relationships  are 
their  priority.  "Enrich- 
ment happens  two 
ways,  whenever  an  ex- 
change like  this  hap- 
pens," Sieber  observes. 

They  believe  that  vis- 
iting the  Argentine 
congregations  and  liv- 
ing among  the  people  is 
the  best  way  to  catch  Delfin  Soto  (left  to  right),  Juan  Sieber,  and  Pir  Ali  San- 
the  vision.  "We  came  chez  provided  a  taste  of  Argentina  June  26  at  Hopedale, 
here.  We  have  been  III.  The  pastors  demonstrated  how  to  make  mate,  then 
blessed.  Next  year,  per-  invited  audience  members  to  sip  the  hot  traditional  drink. 
haps  someone  repre- 


senting a  cluster  of  churches  from  here 
could  visit  us.  It  could  be  for  a  few 
weeks  or  for  a  year  of  service,"  Sieber 
says. 

He  encourages  visits  from  skilled  lay 
people  and  interested  families,  as  well  as 
church  leaders.  "We  don't  have  a  vision 


that  we  have  to  have  people  who  are 
straight  out  of  seminary.  I'm  saying  good 
farmers,  good  carpenters,  any  family 
that  loves  the  Lord  and  is  ready  to  go 
and  live  among  the  people,  is  a  blessing." 

Sieber  concludes,  "If  it's  God's  vision, 
a  lot  will  happen." — Vicki  Hoylman 


Pacific  Southwest  Conference  delegates  talk  policy  at  first  meeting 


Glendale,  Ariz.  (GCMC)— After  more 
than  one  apology  by  the  Pacific  South- 
west Mennonite  Conference  (PSMC) 
board  for  not  being  more  organized  and 
communicating  better,  coordinator  Jeff 
Wright  said,  "We're  on  a  learning  curve 
here." 

Delegates  to  the  first  assembly  of 
PSMC  met  here  June  22-24  under  the 
theme,  "Becoming  a  People  of  the  Spir- 
it." In  business  sessions  PSMC  wel- 
comed two  congregations  to  its  mem- 
bership. Servant  Community  Church- 
Mennonite  in  Arroyo  Grande,  Calif., 
became  a  full  member,  and  Hmong 
Christian  Church  of  God  in  Fresno, 
Calif.,  joined  as  an  associate  member. 

Several  delegates  raised  questions 
about  an  item  in  a  policy  manual  pre- 
sented by  the  PSMC  executive  board. 
The  item  stated,  "Minutes  of  both  board 
and  executive  committee  will  no  longer 
be  sent  to  congregations  but  will  be  for 
our  eyes  only." 

Whether  or  not  people  would  actually 
read  minutes,  such  a  statement  makes 
the  conference  leadership  seem  aloof, 
said  Ken  Ashman,  Arroyo  Grande. 

Another  delegate  expressed  concern 
about  an  item  that  placed  limitations 


on  how  resolutions  are  brought  to  the 
annual  assembly. 

Duane  Ruth-Heffelbower,  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee,  explained 
that  the  policy  manual  is  more  a  de- 
scription of  how  the  board  makes  deci- 
sions. The  board  presented  the  manual 
to  get  feedback,  but  it  does  not  need 
delegate  approval,  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  warned  Lillian  Miller, 
Upland,  Calif.,  "we  have  to  be  careful 
not  to  move  away  from  the  church 
model  to  a  business  model." 

The  board  met  between  delegate  ses- 
sions and  agreed  to  formulate  a  written 
policy  about  bringing  resolutions.  This 
will  be  mailed  to  congregations  before 
next  year's  assembly.  The  board  also 
agreed  to  write  summaries  of  board  ac- 
tions throughout  the  year  and  send 
these  to  pastors. 

Moderator  Duane  Oswald  said  that 
the  board  failed  to  communicate 
properly  this  year  and  apologized  for 
not  getting  delegate  packets  out  earli- 
er. He  emphasized  that  PSMC  is  a  new 
entity  and  is  establishing  new  ways  of 
doing  business.  They  have  learned,  he 
said,  that  it  is  better  to  overcommuni- 
cate  than  undercommunicate. 


The  PSMC  board  proposed  a  1996 
budget  of  $131,700  (U.S.),  a  2.4  percent 
decrease  from  1995,  with  the  major 
part  of  it — $65,400 — designated  for 
staff,  most  for  three  one-third-time 
conference  minister  positions.  Howev- 
er, giving  from  congregations  (through 
11  months  of  the  fiscal  year)  was  more 
than  $21,000  short  of  budget.  Fewer 
than  half  of  member  churches  gave 
anything  to  the  budget. 

Yet  several  ministers  testified  to  the 
importance  of  having  conference  minis- 
ters available  in  their  respective  areas. 
In  the  end  the  budget  passed. 

In  discussing  topics  that  will  be  ad- 
dressed at  Wichita  '95,  delegates  af- 
firmed a  move  toward  integration  of 
the  two  denominations.  While  some 
said  they  wanted  to  be  sure  no 
congregations  left  the  church  because 
of  integration,  Ron  Friesen  said  that 
"mission  boards  and  strategies  espe- 
cially should  be  combined." 

Inez  Unger,  Trinity  Church,  Glen- 
dale, said,  "I  didn't  grow  up  MC  or  GC, 
so  I  don't  know  what  all  the  flap  is 
about.  We  need  to  look  at  the  larger 
picture  and  remember  that  God  is  for 
us." — Gordon  Houser 
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•  Hispanic  leader  dies.  In 

record-breaking  heat  that  hit. 
the  East  Coast  July  12,  Ger- 
man Carrasco,  vice-president 
of  the  Hispanic  Mennonite 
Convention,  suffered  a  heart 
attack  and  died.  He  was  55.  A 
memorial  service  was  held 
July  20  at  the  New  Holland 
(Pa.)  Spanish  Mennonite 
Church,  where  Carrasco 
served  as  pastor.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Ruth,  and 
two  children,  Brenda,  14,  and 
Tony,  12. 

•  This  space  available.  Gos- 
pel Herald  publishes  notices 
related  to  job  openings,  com- 
ing events,  new  resources, 
and  other  items  in  this  section 
free  of  charge  to  Mennonite- 
related  institutions.  Selected 
items  are  printed  one  time 
only,  and  are  edited  to  follow 
a  standard  format.  Announce- 
ments for  coming  events 
should  be  sent  at  least  four 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  date. 
Send  items  to  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

•  Correction.  In  its  July  18  re- 
port, Gospel  Herald  notes  that 
delegates  at  Indiana-Michi- 
gan Conference's  annual 
meeting  accepted  the  with- 
drawal of  Fish  Lake  Church, 
La  Porte,  Ind.  The  report 
should  have  said  that  Fish 
Lake  requested  this  action  be- 
cause the  congregation  feels  it 
is  no  longer  following  Men- 
nonite beliefs  and  practices. 


•  Pastor  transitions: 

John  D.  Meek  was  chosen  by  lot 
to  be  ordained  July  9  as  asso- 
ciate pastor  of  Strasburg  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church.  Bishop  J. 
Vernon  Myers  preached,  and 
bishop  Nathan  B.  Hege  gave 
the  ordination  charge. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Janie  and  Neal  Blough,  with 
Rachel,  David,  and  Marc,  re- 
turned from  France  July  2. 
The  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions workers  plan  to  be  on 
North  American  assignment 
until  Aug.  29.  They  can  be 
reached  c/o  Raymond  Neiling, 
225  Allandale,  Deshler,  OH 
43516. 

Linda  Oyer,  an  MBM  worker  in 
France,  began  a  two-month 
North  American  assignment 
June  26.  Her  address  is:  541 
S.  Guthrie,  Gibson  City,  IL 
60936. 

Daniel  and  Margaret  Spare, 
with  Caleb  and  Joshua  Paul, 
arrived  in  the  U.S.  in  early 
July.  The  MBM  workers  plan 
to  return  to  their  assignment 
in  Asia  in  September.  Their 
address  is:  c/o  Elena  Entz,  Rt. 
3,  Box  103,  Newton,  KS  67114. 

•  Coining  events: 

Wisconsin  relief  sale,  Jefferson 
(Wis.)  County  Fairgrounds, 
Aug.  12.  Fourth  annual  sale  to 
benefit  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  features  quilt  auc- 
tion, Selfhelp  Crafts,  Choice 
Books,  plants,  and  baked 
goods. 


50th  anniversary,  Rockway 
Mennonite  Collegiate,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  Sept.  30-Oct.  1. 
Celebration  highlights  include 
performances  of  Haydn's 
"Creation,"  a  barbecue,  alum- 
ni volleyball  classic,  quilt  ex- 
hibition, and  the  release  of 
Sam  Steiner's  history  book, 
Lead  Us  On.  Ruth  Boehm  will 
speak  at  the  Sunday  after- 
noon service.  Concert  tickets 
available  from  519  743-5209. 

Bike  Ohio  weekend  tour  through 
Holmes  and  Wayne  counties, 
Oct.  6-8.  Tour  through  Amish 
country  will  benefit  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee. 
Camping  sites,  some  meals  in- 
cluded with  the  $100  registra- 
tion fee.  Information  available 
from  Daryl  Arner,  216  264- 
5579. 

•  New  books: 

1  and  2  Thessalonians  is  the 
seventh  volume  in  the  Believ- 
ers Church  Bible  Commen- 
tary Series.  Author  Jacob  W. 
Elias  invites  the  reader  to  "lis- 
ten in"  while  the  apostle  Paul 
encourages  and  warns  believ- 
ers in  Thessalonica.  The 
church,  he  stresses,  has  an  ac- 
tive role  to  play  in  God's  re- 
demptive mission  to  the 
world.  Available  from  Herald 
Press,  800  245-8794. 

Through  the  Mist,  a  collection  of 
poems  by  J.  Paul  Sauder,  is 
available  from  Anne  Siegrist, 
3465  State  Rd.  417,  Jasper, 
NY  14855;  phone  607  792- 
3710. 


•  Job  openings: 

Director  of  libraries,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Qualifications: 
M.L.S.  required,  second  mas- 
ter's degree  in  theology  or  an- 
other content  area  highly  de- 
sirable. Experience  in  acade- 
mic administration  and  infor- 
mation systems,  creative  lead- 
ership, management  exper- 
tise, and  interpersonal  skills 
essential.  Position  opens  sum- 
mer or  fall  of  1996.  Send  re- 
sume to  Lee  Snyder,  Vice- 
President  and  Academic 
Dean,  EMU,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 

Director  of  maintenance,  Camp 
Deerpark,  Westbrookville, 
N.Y.  Person  will  care  for  camp 
grounds  and  facilities,  host 
weekends,  supervise  and 
train  assistants.  Full-time, 
year-round  position  is  avail- 
able Oct.  1.  Part-time  position 
available  for  spouse.  Write  to 
the  camp  at  Box  394,  West- 
brookville, NY  12785;  phone 
914  754-8669. 

House  parents,  Merimna  Homes, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Caregivers  live 
with  mentally  disabled  adults. 
Working  hours  in  the  home 
follow  typical  family  style  liv- 
ing patterns;  house  parents 
are  usually  employed  during 
the  day  outside  the  home. 
Send  resume  or  inquiries  to 
Mennonite  Disabilities  Com- 
mittee administrator  Leroy 
Willems,  1510  College  Ave., 
Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219 
533-9720. 

Program  director,  Camp  He- 
bron, Halifax,  Pa.  Person 
should  have  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree plus  three  years  expe- 
rience in  program  develop- 
ment and  management.  Con- 
tact the  camp  office  at  800 
864-7747. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Alden,  N.Y.:  Steve  Valine, 
Tammy  Valine,  Naomi  Valine, 
Micah  Valine,  Gordon  Glau- 
ser,  and  Patrick  Murphy. 

Croghan,  N.Y.:  Chad  Atwood, 
Shawn  Boliver,  Joshua  Moser, 
and  Jason  Widrick. 

First,  Richmond,  Va.:  Chantal 
May,  Daryl  Felgar,  and  Mil- 
ton Lewis. 

Foundation,  Erie,  Pa.:  Ber- 
nard Holewsky,  Cherokee 
Holewski,  Sara  Versluis. 

Hawkesville,  Ont.:  Jennifer 
Rhodes. 

Pine  Grove,  Battle  Creek, 

Mich.:  Teresa  Funk. 
Smithville,  Ohio:  Dean  and 

Rhonda  Mease  and  Karen 

Morrison. 


'Six  M'  mission  team 
works  with  all  ages. 

Tasmania,  Australia 
(EMM)  —  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions 
workers  in  Tasmania 
are  fondly  known  by 
co-workers  as  the  "Six 
M's  in  mediation  min- 
istry." Mark  and 
Mary  Hurst;  their 
children  Matthew, 
Micah,  and  Moriah; 
and  Michelle  Rutt, 
EMM  School  of  Wit- 
ness intern,  present 
family  life  retreats  throughout  this  island  state  of  Australia. 

As  Mark,  Mary,  and  Michelle  work  with  the  adults,  the  Hurst  children  relate  to  the 
young  people  in  their  community.  Since  Tasmania  has  the  highest  teenage  suicide  rate  in 
the  world,  they  give  special  attention  to  communication  patterns.  The  Hursts,  among 
other  Christian  counselors,  believe  wholesome  family  communication  patterns  will  allevi- 
ate this  tragedy. 

"This  is  only  one  dimension  of  the  astonishing  breadth  and  diversity  this  team  offers," 
says  EMM  overseas  director  David  Shenk.  The  team  also  offers  resources  on  church 
planting,  mediation,  peacemaking,  and  provides  leadership  for  a  small  house  fellowship. 
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MCC  celebrates  with 
local  neighbors.  Akron, 
Pa.  (MCC) — Akron  resi- 
dents Joanna  Laws  Lan- 
dis,  8;  Adrienne  Laws 
Landis,  11;  and  Anya  Wil- 
liamson, 11,  attempt  the 
ancient  African  art  of  bal- 
ancing water  on  one's 
head  while  carrying  a 
baby  on  one's  back. 

The  girls  were  getting 
into  the  spirit  of  a  "Festi- 
val of  Neighbors  Near 
and  Far,"  in  Akron's  Ro- 
land Park  June  25.  Men- 
nonite  Central  Commit- 
tee (MCC),  based  in  Ak- 
ron and  celebrating  its 
75th  anniversary,  hosted 
the  event  in  honor  of  Akron's  centennial  year.  Some  1,000  people  enjoyed  special  music  and 
stories  by  MCC  alumni.  The  park's  tennis  courts  teemed  with  children,  carrying  colorful 
balloons  and  sporting  painted  faces,  making  kites,  airplanes,  friendship  bracelets,  mud 
paintings,  and  other  international  crafts.  Older  children  played  cricket  and  soccer. 

"I  consider  the  event  a  real  success,"  said  planning  committee  member  Lynn  Roth, 
MCC  East  Coast  director.  "MCC  is  doing  things  all  over  the  world,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  we've  done  something  special  for  our  home  community.  People  seemed  to  appreciate 
a  chance  to  get  to  know  the  organization  and  better  understand  our  ministry." 


BIRTHS 


Alexander,  Denise  Eash  and 
Dennis,  Bradenton,  Fla.,  Eric 
Matthew  (second  child),  July 
2. 

Birky,  Cindy  Rodriguez  and 
Jon,  Shedd,  Ore.,  Jerico  Wil- 
son (third  child),  June  27. 

Brubaker,  Lisa  Sauder  and 
Michael,  Mount  Joy,  Pa., 
Joshua  Michael  (second 
child),  July  8. 

Freymond,  Dorothy  Kraemer 
and  Richard,  Lakefield,  Ont., 
Benjamin  Levi  (third  child), 
July  1. 

Fry,  Sheri  Rupp  and  Darin, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Clare  Eliza- 
beth (third  child),  July  9. 

Hasbrouck,  Katrina  Schwartz 
and  Jim,  Centreville,  Mich., 
Douglas  James  (second  child), 
June  23. 

Helmuth,  Beverly  Snyder  and 
Marcus,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Lance 
Allan  (fourth  child),  June  27. 

Hoff,  Sandra  Bauer  and  Glenn, 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  Nicolas  Harley 
(first  child),  June  22. 

Hostetler,  Ruby  Kauffman  and 
Larion,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Madeline  Kate  (first  child), 
July  1. 

Knechel,  Stacey  and  Darryl, 
Harleysville,  Pa.  Malina 
Heather  (fifth  child),  June  23. 


Kreider,  Katie  Fairfield  and 
Andrew,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Joseph 
Bruce  (first  child),  June  27. 

Leu,  Sacha  Hollingshead  and 
Paul,  West  Unity,  Ohio,  Mc- 
Kinzie  Erin  (third  child),  June 
23. 

Martin,  Bonnie  and  Randy, 
Elmira,  Ont.,  Jenna  Nicole 
(third  child),  June  23. 

Miller,  Belinda  Cathey  and 
Robert,  Coopersburg,  Pa., 
Mary  Noelle  (second  child), 
July  6. 

Reed,  Sue  and  Dan,  Sellers- 
ville,  Pa.,  Gregory  Alden  (first 
child),  May  25. 

Rice,  Kelly  Leister  and  David, 
Pipersville,  Pa.,  Zachary 
David  (first  child),  May  28. 

Ruth,  Naomi  Frederick  and 
Craig,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Alexan- 
der Quinn  (first  child),  June 
23. 

Scheerer,  Charlotte  Kennel 
and  Kevin,  Baden,  Ont.,  Todd 
Daniel  (second  child),  June 
14. 

Shantz,  Karen  Carley  and 
Randy,  Drayton,  Ont.,  Micay- 
la  Lynn  (first  child),  July  4. 

Shelly,  Brenda  J.  Bartholomew 
and  James  I.,  Hatfield,  Pa., 
Aubrey  Leigh  (second  child), 
July  10. 

Smith,  Sandy  Haury  and  Cy, 
Salem,  Ore.,  Forrest  Gabriel 
(second  child),  July  4. 


Summy,  Ellen  Snyder  and 
Mike,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Ryan 
John  (fifth  child),  July  8. 

Vierheller,  Michelle  Piatt  and 
Tim,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Zane 
Lloyd  (fourth  child),  April  8. 

Weaver,  Jeanette  Tadeo  and 
Paul,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Eliza- 
beth Mae  (first  child),  June 
28. 

Werner,  Kristina  Frutchey  and 
Henry,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  Sadie 
Annabelle  (second  child),  May 
6. 

Zimmerly,  Andrea  Friedt  and 
Doug,  Sterling,  Ohio,  Jona- 
thon  Douglas  (second  child), 
March  6. 

Zook,  Kristen  Martin  and 
Mark,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Joel 
Michael  (second  child),  June 
27. 


MARRIAGES 


Andres-Beck:  Jerry  Andres, 
Bryan,  Ohio  (United  Breth- 
ren), and  Ladonna  Beck, 
Archbold,  Ohio  (Zion),  June 
17,  by  Ellis  B.  Croyle  and  Dee 
Swartz. 

Bender- Yoder:  Paul  Bender, 
Kalona,  Iowa  (First),  and  Deb 
Yoder,  Wellman,  Iowa  (First), 
June  17,  by  Firman  Gin- 
gerich. 


Brooks- Wed  die:  Michae] 
Brooks,  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 
(I  loldeman),  and  Karen  Wed 
die,  West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  June 
24,  by  David  Heusinkveld. 

Brubaker-Fe-tersheim:  Lois 
Hrubaker,  Morgantown,  Pa. 
(Conestoga),  and  Andrew  Pe- 
tersheim,  Morgantown,  Pa. 
(Conestoga),  July  1,  by  Har- 
vey Stoltzfus. 

Groff-Rohr:  Sheila  Groff,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  and  Jon  Rohr, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  (Line  Lexing- 
ton), May  20,  by  Roy  Roberts 
and  Lowell  Delp. 

Hochstedler-Hofer:  Joyce 
Hochstedler,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Bonneyville),  and  Mark  Ho- 
fer,  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  24,  by 
Ken  Livengood. 

Hodge-Swartz:  Holly  Hodge. 
Glendale,  Ariz.  (Sunnyslope), 
and  Barry  Swartz,  Glendale, 
Ariz.  (Sunnyslope),  June  24, 
by  Dennis  Stauffer. 

Johnson-Pence:  Robin  Morris 
Johnson,  Waynesboro,  Va. 
(Waynesboro),  and  David 
Pence,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  July 
1,  by  Standee  D.  Kaufman. 

Kauffman-Rockenbaugh: 
Tina  Kauffman,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Clinton  Frame),  and  Brian 
Rockenbaugh,  Goshen,  Ind., 
July  8,  by  Robert  L.  Shreiner. 

King-Shank:  Dale  King,  Camas, 
Wash.  (Peace),  and  Marcela 
Shank,  Ephrata,  Pa.  (Akron), 
June  17,  by  Beryl  Jantzi. 

McCleery-Wyland:  Suzanne 
McCleery,  Corry,  Pa.  (St. 
James  Anglican),  and  Keith 
Wyland,  Belleville,  Pa.  (Rock- 
ville),  June  24,  by  Charles  Mc- 
Cleery and  Harold  Sharp. 


Mennonite  Health  Services 

invites  applications  for  the  position  of 

Executive  Director 

Qualifications  include:  Christian 
commitment  and  participation 
in  an  Anabaptist  congregation; 
administrative,  organizational, 
and  marketing  skills;  budget 
experience;  comfort  with  many 
publics;  enthusiasm  and  energy. 

Responsibilities  include:  provid- 
ing visionary  leadership  and 
expanding  services  for  MHS,  an 
organization  which  relates  to 
health  providers  (including  hos- 
pitals, retirement  facilities, 
mental  health,  and  develop- 
mental disabilities  providers). 
Some  overnight  travel  required. 

Send  letter  of  interest  and 
resume  by  August  8  to: 

Arlene  M.  Mark 
29222  Frailey  Drive 
Elkhart,  IN  46514-1121 
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Miller-Nolt:  Julia  Miller,  Man- 
heim,  Pa.  (Erisman),  and 
Richard  Nolt,  Richland,  Pa. 
(Kralls),  June  24,  by  Andrew 
Miller  (father  of  the  bride). 

Miller-Roth:  Darrin  Miller, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  (Bayshore),  and 
Julie  Roth,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 
(Bethel),  June  24,  by  Ruben 
Chupp. 

Nicholson-Sharp:  Cathy  Nich- 
olson, Ulysses,  Pa.  (Zion  Chris- 
tian Assembly),  and  Curtis 
Sharp,  Belleville,  Pa.  (Rock- 
ville),  June  10,  by  Paul  Caram. 

Shantz-Westernberg:  Merle 
Shantz,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
(Hanover  Fellowship),  and 
Lisa  Westernberg,  Hanover, 
Ont.  (Grace  United),  June  17, 
by  Doug  Kaufman. 

Short-Shumaker:  Tamara 
Short,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Zion), 
and  Russell  Shumaker,  West 
Chester,  Ohio  (Baptist),  July 
1,  by  Ellis  B.  Croyle  and  Dee 
Swartz. 

Vicidomini-Wenger:  Dennis 
Vicidomini,  Colonia,  N.J. 
(Catholic),  and  Carla  Wenger, 
Akron,  Pa.  (Akron),  July  1,  by 
Beryl  Jantzi. 


DEATHS 


Benner,  Sheryl,  39.  Born: 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  to  Willard 
and  Marjorie  Bechtel  Benner. 
Died:  June  19,  1995,  Phoe- 
nixville,  Pa.  Survivors — par- 
ents; grandmother:  Arvilla 
Bechtel;  siblings:  Wayne, 
David,  Wilma  Cordes.  Congre- 
gational membership:  Word  of 
Joy  Community  Church. 
Memorial  service  and  burial: 
June  25,  Vincent  Mennonite 
Church,  by  James  L.  Maust. 

Detweiler,  Alverda  Benner, 
84,  Souderton,  Pa.  Born:  May 
11,  1911,  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  to  John  D.  and  Lizzie 
Detweiler  Benner.  Died:  June 
18,  1995,  Souderton,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Oswin  F. 
Detweiler.  Funeral:  June  22, 
Souderton  Mennonite  Homes 
Chapel,  by  Gerald  A.  Clem- 
mer  and  Merlin  S.  Hedrick. 
Burial:  Souderton  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Godshall,  Marvin  K.,  85, 
Telford,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  17, 
1910,  Vernfield,  Pa.,  to  Wil- 


liam S.  and  Sallie  Koffel  God- 
shall.  Died:  July  2,  1995,  Sell- 
ersville,  Pa.  Survivors — wife: 
Hannah  L.  Moyer  Godshall; 
children:  Walter  M.,  Arvin  M., 
Clyde  M.,  Grace  Moyer,  Betty 
Landis,  Miriam  Derstine, 
Thelma  Bergey,  Alda  Kratz; 
siblings:  Elmer,  William,  Tillie 
Freed,  Sadie  Landis,  Iva  Hack- 
man,  Ruth  G.  Ruth,  Naomi  G. 
Halteman;  37  grandchildren, 
92  great-grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral: July  5,  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Meetinghouse,  by 
Steven  E.  Landis  and  John  M. 
Ehst.  Burial:  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Kratz,  Hilda  S.  Derstine,  85, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  9, 
1910,  Souderton,  Pa.,  to 
James  B.  and  Katie  Schmidt 
Derstine.  Died:  June  28,  1995, 
Sellersville,  Pa.  Survivors — 
children:  James  D.,  John  D., 
Ray  D.;  sisters:  Naomi  Shis- 
ler,  Kathryn  Landis;  10 
grandchildren,  6  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Walter  M.  Kratz  (husband) 
and  Gerald  (infant  son).  Fu- 
neral: June  30,  Souderton 
Mennonite  Homes,  by  Tru- 
man H.  Brunk,  David  A. 
Stevens,  and  Merlin  Hedrick. 
Burial:  Blooming  Glen  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Lauber,  Clarence,  78,  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.  Born:  Nov.  12,  1916, 
Tofield,  Alta.,  to  Benjamin 
and  Phoebe  Stauffer  Lauber. 
Died:  May  29,  1995,  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.,  of  heart  failure. 
Survivors — wife:  Wilma  Roth 
Lauber;  children:  Bev  Knud- 
slien;  Joanne  Rude,  Jim, 
Mary  Lou  Weir,  Wendy  Lock- 
hart,  Lynn  Reichart;  sisters 
and  brother:  Ada  Hostetler, 
Katie,  Harold;  14  grandchil- 
dren, 3  great-grandchildren. 
Funeral:  June  1,  Holyrood 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Ray 
Landis.  Burial:  Glenwood 
Memorial  Gardens. 

Schrag,  Levi  M.,  81,  Lowville, 
N.Y.  Born:  Aug.  11,  1913, 
Belfort,  N.Y.,  to  Jacob  and 
Magdalene  Martin  Schrag. 
Died:  June  12,  1995.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Esther  Gingerich 
Schrag;  children:  Gladys 
Wade,  Thelma,  Wilfred,  Rob- 
ert; foster  son:  Fred  Smith;  sis- 
ters: Louise  Litwiller,  Katie 
Roggie,  Ruth  Beller;  7  grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Mary  Jane  (daughter).  Funer- 
al: June  15,  Naumburg  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Elmer 
Moser,  Julius  Moser,  and 
Bruce  Lyndaker.  Burial: 
Croghan  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Mattie  Yoder,  98, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  April  24, 
1897,  Reno  County,  Kan. 
Died:  June  26,  1995,  Goshen, 


Ind.  Survivors — children: 
Elizabeth  Beck,  Sue  Kurtz, 
Barbara  Weaver,  Alma  Bon- 
treger,  Mary  Yoder,  Edward; 
brother:  Tobe  Yoder;  23 
grandchildren,  50  great- 
grandchildren, 3  great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  David  S.  Schrock  (hus- 
band), Alvin  (son),  and  3  in- 
fant sons.  Funeral:  July  1, 
Holdeman  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Simon  Gingerich  and 
David  Heusinkveld.  Burial: 
Olive  West  Cemetery. 

Shenk,  Lester  Joseph,  Sr.,  82, 
Newport  News,  Va.  Born: 
June  17,  1913,  Denbigh,  Va., 
to  Levi  J.  and  Amanda  Yoder 
Shenk.  Died:  June  17,  1995, 
Williamsburg,  Va.  Survi- 
vors— son:  Lester  Joseph 
Shenk,  Jr.;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Mary  Florence,  Margaret 
M.,  Mildred  S.  Moyer,  John 
M.,  Miriam  S.  Baer,  Martha 
S.  Godshall;  3  grandchildren, 
4  great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Ethel  Harris  Shenk 
(wife).  Funeral  and  burial: 
June  19,  Warwick  River  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Kenneth 
Stevanus,  Ernest  Godshall, 
and  Bill  Howard. 

Yoder,  Carol  M.,  69,  Glendale, 
Ariz.  Born:  May  17,  1926, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Ordo  J.  and 
Lela  Buzzard  Yoder.  Died: 
May  26,  1995,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Survivors — daughter:  Kay- 
lene  Yoder;  brother  and  sis- 
ters: Herbert,  Joyce  Leinbach, 
Lois  Dickmeyer;  one  grand- 
child. Funeral:  May  28,  Trini- 
ty Mennonite  Church,  by 
Peter  Wiebe  and  Ray  Keim. 
Burial:  Resthaven  Cemetery. 

Yordv,  Richard  Joseph,  72. 
Born:  Oct.  8,  1922,  Eureka, 
111.,  to  Walter  and  Alma  Eigsti 
Yordy.  Died:  May  21,  1995, 
Calgary,  Alta.  Survivors — 
wife:  Ruth  Miller  Yordy;  sons: 
Alan,  Philip,  David;  brother 
and  sister:  James,  Edith;  3 
grandchildren.  Memorial  ser- 
vices: Foothills  Mennonite 
Church  and  St.  Jacobs  Men- 
nonite Church. 

He  was  ordained  in  1946  at 
Perryton,  Tex.,  and  pastored 
43  years  in  Texas,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  New  York,  and  On- 
tario. He  also  served  on  the 
boards  of  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid,  the  Mennonite  Publica- 
tion Board,  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary,  and  the  Goshen 
College  Board  of  Overseers. 

Obituary  corrections: 

Clarence  A.  Rich  (June  27, 
Gospel  Herald)  was  born  in 
Stuttgart,  Ark. 

Horner  Lee  Smith  (June  20, 
Gospel  Herald)  was  prede- 
ceased by  his  son  Nickey. 


Engineer  your  future  at 
Goshen  College 

"My  liberal  arts  background  gives  me  an 
advantage  over  other  engineering  students  in 
the  job  market.  The  liberal  arts  education  shows 
that  I  am  capable  of  doing  more  than  just 
crunching  numbers." 

—  Alan  Burkholder,  engineering  student,  Goshen  College 
and  Case  Western  Reserve  University 

For  information: 

Admissions  Office,  Goshen  College, 


Goshen,  IN  46526 
(800)  348-7422 
or  (219)  535-7535 


Gbshan 
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ITEMS  &  COMMENTS 


Quotable: 

"A  copperhead  in  every  dewberry  patch,  that's  the  law  of  nature. 
A  12-year-old  field  hound  who's  poked  her  nose  down  every  hole  and 
hallow — that's  grace,  the  law  of  God." 

—Martha  Boethel  in  Ms.  (Sept./ Oct.  1993) 

Faith?  "It's  as  persistent 
as  crabgrass." 

— Jean  Sulivan, 
Morning  Light 
(Paulist,  1988) 


Power  of  prayer  scrutinized 
in  federally  funded  project 

A  federally  funded  study  of  the 
power  of  prayer  is  underway  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico.  The  U.S. 
National  Institute  of  Health  awarded 
psychiatry  professor  Scott  Walker 
nearly  $30,000  to  head  the  research 
project.  At  issue  is  whether  prayers 
said  by  concerned  but  uninvolved  be- 
lievers on  behalf  of  specific  individuals 
can  improve  chances  of  their  recovery 
from  alcohol  or  drug  abuse. 

Project  researchers  will  assemble  a 
pool  of  "clients"  from  a  substance 
abuse-treatment  facility.  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews  will  pray  for  half  of 
them.  Urine  screens  and  psychological 
assessments  will  be  used  to  measure 
results. 

Critics  are  having  a  field  day:  What 
if  Protestant  prayers  carry  more  weight 
than  Catholic  ones?  Will  it  make  a  dif- 
ference how  seasoned  one  is  at  pray- 
ing? What  if  a  friend  or  relative  prays 
for  someone  in  the  no-pray-ers  group? 
Will  results  be  skewed  if  a  client  in  the 
pray-ers  group  secretly  prays  for  him- 
self or  herself? 

Besides:  "If  they  find  that  prayer 
doesn't  work,  are  they  going  to  send  out 
an  advisory?"  asks  Joseph  Conn  of 
Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  State.  Walker  and  his 
backers  acknowledge  that  the  study 
has  limits.  National  &  Internation- 
al Religion  Report 

Church  sets  foundation 
on  former  missile  silo 

In  what  members  call  "a  symbol  of 
peace  on  a  former  symbol  of  destruc- 
tion," Vista  de  la  Montana  United 
Methodist  Church  is  building  its  sanc- 
tuary on  top  of  what  was  once  an  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  silo. 

Because  of  its  military  past,  the  10- 
acre  site  near  the  community  of  Cata- 
lina,  15  miles  north  of  Tucson,  Ariz., 
was  available  for  a  good  price.  The  Salt 
II  Treaty  signed  with  the  former  Soviet 
Union  in  1981  required  that  the  United 
States  eliminate  the  Titan  II  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  system.  What 
is  now  church  property  was  one  of  18 
such  missile  locations  abandoned  in  the 
process. 

Before  selling  the  land  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  blasted  the  multistory  concrete 
silos  that  housed  the  missiles,  filled  the 
rest  with  rubble,  and  smoothed  the  sur- 
face.— Christian  Century 


Prison  inmates  contribute 
to  victim-offender  program 

Inmates  at  California  State  Prison- 
Solano  County  contributed  more  than 
$1,000  to  the  Victim  Offender  Reconcil- 
iation Program  (VORP)  based  in  Clo- 
vis,  Calif.,  March  21, 

The  inmates  are  part  of  a  group  in- 
side the  prison  that  works  at  under- 
standing the  impact  of  crime  on  victims 
and  their  families.  VORP  director  Ron 
Claassen,  a  member  of  Peace  Com- 
munity Church-Mennonite  in  Clovis, 
has  worked  with  the  inmates  since 
1987.— The  Mennonite 

Pastor's  ministry  of  apples 
'shows  people  someone  cares' 

Ivan  Lutz  gives  away  apples.  In  fact, 
he  gives  away  boxes  of  apples.  Boxes 
and  boxes  of  them. 

One  day  a  week,  Lutz,  a  minister  in 
Middle  Creek  Church  of  the  Brethren 
in  Lititz,  Pa.,  loads  his  van  with  boxes 
of  apples  and  heads  for  places  such  as 
centers  for  abused  women  and  childr- 
en, the  Salvation  Army,  homes  for  peo- 
ple with  AIDS,  and  homeless  shelters. 

"Apples  are  something  almost  any- 
one can  eat,"  Lutz  says.  "Kids  love  ap- 
ples; old  folks  love  apples." 

Lutz  makes  contact  not  only  with  the 
people  living  in  the  centers  he  visits 
but  with  those  who  operate  them.  "Half 
the  good  is  the  fruit,"  he  says.  "The 
other  half  is  just  showing  these  people 
that  someone  out  there  cares." 
— Messenger 

Church  members  work  together 
to  get  off  welfare  and  food  stamps 

A  church  in  which  96  percent  of  the 
members  once  were  on  welfare  and  food 
stamps  has  become  a  model  of  economic 
success  and  spiritual  hope.  In  1977,  the 
200  members  of  Christ  Temple  Church 
in  Meridian,  Miss.,  took  stock  of  them- 


selves and  their  impoverished  situa- 
tion. Many  had  a  long  history  of  run- 
ning up  credit  at  the  general  store  and 
faced  a  future  of  owing  more  than  they 
made. 

The  congregants  pooled  their  re- 
sources and  bought  peanuts  in  50- 
pound  sacks,  then  resold  them  for  25 
cents  a  bag.  In  four  months,  the  church 
had  enough  money  to  make  a  down 
payment  on  the  purchase  of  a  super- 
market. Eventually,  the  Pentecostal 
congregation  formed  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization that  added  numerous  other 
enterprises  over  the  years. 

The  businesses  now  include  three 
motels,  a  gas  station,  three  restau- 
rants, two  chicken  farms,  a  54-acre 
housing  development,  a  construction 
company,  a  K-12  school  with  dormito- 
ries, and  an  auto  dealership.  Members 
of  the  church  work  in  the  businesses, 
which  employ  a  number  of  other  peo- 
ple. Today,  no  one  in  the  congregation 
receives  welfare  or  food  stamps  and 
everyone  is  employed. — NIRR 

Up,  up,  and  away, 
beautiful . .  .  ladybugs? 

Releasing  balloons  has  been  a  popu- 
lar way  to  elicit  a  few  "Ooohs"  and 
"Aaahs"  during  community  celebra- 
tions. But  some  people  are  beginning  to 
see  balloons  as  just  another  form  of  air 
pollution.  Others  worry  that  wayward 
balloons  become  unhealthy  snack  food 
for  birds,  cows,  and  other  creatures. 

The  members  of  Faith  Lutheran 
Church  in  San  Dimas,  Calif.,  found  a 
way  to  keep  the  "Ooohs"  and  "Aaahs" 
without  resorting  to  balloons.  At  an 
Easter  sunrise  service,  they  liberated  a 
few  containers  of  ladybugs. 

Many  garden  centers  sell  ladybugs 
for  around  $7  per  thousand.  They  offer 
a  unique  and  natural  way  to  launch  a 
celebration. — Salt  of  the  Earth 
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THE  L4ST  WORD 


The  sound  of 

I'll  admit  it.  I  am  not  a  great  fan  of  silence. 
The  scuttlebutt  at  our  house  is  that  whenever 
I  enter  a  room,  I  turn  on  the  radio.  I  say  it's 
because  I  find  music — classical,  of  course — 
soothing  and  relaxing. 

My  spouse  likes  classical  music  too.  But  she's 
also  more  fond  of  silence  and  just  as  predictably 
turns  off  that  radio.  After  32  years  of  marriage, 
we  can  usually  laugh  about  the  differences  in 
our  "on"  and  "off  lifestyles. 

Lately,  though,  I'm  beginning  to  have  more 
appreciation  for  the  "silent"  crowd.  It  seems 
that  as  our  world  becomes  more  and  more  com- 
plex, the  level  of  our  noise  keeps  rising.  If  tech- 
nology has  enhanced  our  lives,  it  has  also 
robbed  us  of  our  silent  space.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  have  hooked  us  on  noise.  Witness  how  we 
wire  ourselves  for  sound,  even  when  walking  or 
jogging. 

Perhaps  noise  was  one  thing  the  prophet 
Elijah  tried  to  get  away  from  when  he  went  into 
the  desert  in  1  Kings  19.  He  had  just  pulled  off 
what  must  have  been  a  noisy  event.  Imagine 
the  racket  as  450  prophets  of  Baal  and  400 
prophets  of  Asherah  cried  to  their  gods  for  fire 
from  heaven.  The  noise  when  Yahweh  re- 
sponded— to  say  nothing  of  the  victory  celebra- 
tion of  God's  people  afterward — must  have  been 
even  louder. 

Next  chapter  finds  Elijah  in  the  wilderness, 
to  find  and  speak  with  God  (presumably  some- 
thing he  had  been  unable  to  do  in  the  pande- 
monium of  outwitting  Baal's  prophets).  In  the 
wilderness,  Elijah  discovers  God  is  not  in  the 
noise  of  a  wind,  an  earthquake,  or  a  fire. 

After  the  fire  comes  "a  sound  of  sheer  silence" 
(1  Kings  19:12).  When  Elijah  hears  it,  he  knows 
God  is  near.  He  wraps  his  face  in  his  mantle 
and  goes  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  waiting  to 
hear  God  speak. 

The  sound  of  sheer  silence.  It  seems  like  a 
contradiction.  Is  it  possible  to  hear  silence? 

I  remembered  Elijah  this  summer  while  sail- 
ing with  a  group  of  friends  on  Lake  Michigan. 
We  had  agreed  to  discipline  ourselves  to  two 
hours  of  silence  each  day.  During  one  of  those 
times,  I  became  acutely  aware  of  the  silence 
around  me.  Nothing  but  the  wind  in  the  sails 
and  the  waves  lapping  the  boat — which  too 
became  part  of  silence. 


sheer  silence 

And  then  God  was  there  for  me,  clearly,  un- 
mistakably. Out  of  the  silence  God  spoke.  Sel- 
dom have  I  felt  so  at  peace,  so  alive,  so  in  touch 
with  my  Creator. 

Silence  is  a  spiritual  discipline,  one  way  to  a 
closer  relationship  with  God,  Marty  Kolb- 
Wyckoff  points  out  in  this  issue's  lead  article.  It 
is  a  discipline  we  Christians  need  to  learn  to 
practice,  even  as  the  noise  of  our  world  increas- 
es. That  noise  often  pushes  us  into  even  more 
"doing"  as  we  neglect  our  "being." 

Silence  does  not  just  happen.  We  need  to  find 
ways  to  create,  if  not  the  silence  itself,  at  least 
the  space  where  it  can  be  heard. 

For  me  that  has  meant  learning  to  get  up  at 
5:30  a.m.  It's  when  I  find  my  world  most  silent. 
Friends  tell  me  that  going  on  silent  retreats, 
taking  long  hikes,  or  spending  extended  time 
alone  in  a  room  does  the  same  thing  for  them. 

Whatever  the  way,  learning  to  find  and 
cultivate  silence  is  crucial  for  our  lives  as  God's 
followers.  Silence  can  help  us  find  that  balance 
between  our  love  for  God  and  the  deeds  of 
discipleship  with  which  we  respond. 

God  can  come  to  us  in  many  ways.  God  can  be 
there,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  noise.  But,  as 
Elijah  experienced,  there  comes  a  time  when 
we  need  to  get  away  from  that  noise.  I'm  find- 
ing that  some  of  my  most  profound  and  inti- 
mate times  with  God  come  when  I  turn  off  the 
radio  and  simply  enjoy  the  sound  of  sheer  si- 
lence.— jlp 

To  walk — and  then  .  .  . 

One  character  of  the  Bible  I'd  like  to  know 
more  about  is  Enoch.  "Enoch  walked  with  God 
after  the  birth  of  Methuselah  three  hundred 
years,"  Gen.  5:22  tells  us.  Then  in  verse  24: 
"Enoch  walked  with  God;  then  he  was  no  more, 
because  God  took  him." 

I  wish  the  Bible  said  more.  How  did  Enoch 
achieve  this  walk?  What  was  it  like?  Can  I  have 
the  same  experience? 

This  is  the  kind  of  relationship  with  God  I've 
set  my  heart  on.  Not  because  I  hope — or  even 
want — to  be  snatched  away  as  Enoch  was.  But  I 
dare  to  dream  about  a  relationship  with  God  of 
such  intensity  that  God  would  at  least  consider 
it!— jlp 
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A  sneak  preview  of  the  end  from  Revelation  5: 

God's  way  is  glory, 
not  glamour 

The  end  of  history  begins  with  a  person- 
nel problem.  Who  is  worthy  to  execute 
God's  plan?  The  surprising  answer  has 
to  do  with  both  power  and  brokenness. 


Who  is  the  true  Lord  of  this  world?"  the 
book  of  Revelation  asks.  We  confess  we 
already  know  the  answer.  But,  more 
pointedly,  Revelation  5  asks  us  the  process 
question:  How  did  the  true  Lord  get  to  be  Lord? 

  We  are  invited  to  discover  the  answer  through 

ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  a  visit  to  a  theater  of  symbols. 

 Revelation  is  a  sneak  preview  of  end  times, 

the  last  things.  But  Revelation  is  a  preview  in 
Sheldon  Martin:  symbols,  not  blueprints.  It  is  not  a  photograph 

We  are  the  shadows, .We  but  an  impressionistic  painting.  We  hand  our 

are  the  ones  not  quite  real  6     ticketg  to  the  ushei%  get  our  3.D  glasses>  and 

enter  Revelation  for  a  glimpse  at  the  consum- 
Roy  S.  Koch:  mation  of  history. 

One  day  we  shall  scenery  on  stage  is  awesome:  an  em- 
shine  as  the  sun  6     peror's  throne  room.  The  rule  of  God  may  not 

always  be  apparent  on  earth,  but  there  is  no 
'Perspective'  by  Ed  Nyce:  doubt  in  heaven.  Whatever  the  end  time 

Whether  one  hundred  brings,  it  does  not  make  God  king— that  is 

days  or  fifty  years  10     already  firmly  established.  And  we  have  no 

doubt  that  this  majestic  monarch  need  only 
Mennonite  mediator  in  Ireland  open  the  scroll  containing  creation's  destiny 

helps  defuse  riot-in-the-making   ...  11     and  the  universe  shall  bow  to  God's  will  like 


by 

David  A. 
Stevens 


Knowing  that  we  will  one  day  be  trium- 
phant frees  us  from  being  triumphalis- 
tic.  We  don't  have  to  worry  about  success. 
We  can  concentrate  on  being  faithful. 


the  elders  in  homage  before  the  throne. 

But  the  scroll  remains  sealed.  God  wrote  the 
plan.  God  holds  the  plan.  But  another  must 
execute  that  plan. 

So  the  culmination  of  history  begins  with  a 
problem — a  personnel  problem.  Familiar 
enough.  A  vacancy  on  the  staff.  All  right,  let's 
get  the  personnel  committee  to  work  on  it: 

"Okay,  what  qualifications  are  we  looking 
for?  Skills?  Well .  .  .  experience?  Not  exactly. 
Something  bigger.  We  need  one  who  is  worthy. 
Who?  Hey,  God  knows!  God  won't  tell?  Always 
the  delegator.  'The  world  must  discover  for 
itself  who  is  worthy.'  Recruitment  time!  All 
right,  let's  divide  it  up.  Who'll  take  the  heav- 
ens? Great.  Earth?  Thank  you.  Under  the 
earth?  Really  appreciate  it.  Scour  the  place! 
We'll  meet  back  here  Tuesday  at  7:00.  Good 
luck." 

So  ends  scene  one. 

Everyone  seeks  one  who  is  worthy.  The 
search  is  exhaustive — heaven,  earth, 
under  the  earth.  They  find  some  with 
brain,  some  with  brawn,  and  some  with  both. 
But  not  the  one  with  the  right  stuff.  The  per- 
sonnel committee  reconvenes.  It  is  quiet.  Faces 
cast  downwards.  The  results  are  announced. 
No  one  was  found  worthy. 

Ripples  of  despair  reach  the  audience.  Way 
down  in  the  front  row,  John,  the  seer  of  Reve- 
lation, cannot  hold  back  his  tears.  Will  the  plan 
be  tabled? 

But  wait.  A  message  is  brought  to  the  chair- 
person. "May  I  have  your  attention?  I've  just 
received  wonderful  news.  Don't  cry!  One  has 
been  found  who  is  worthy!  He  has  conquered  so 
that  he  can  open  the  scroll.  The  worthy  one  is 
.  .  .  THE  LION!  Bring  in  the  LION!" 

The  crowd  is  on  its  feet  in  utter  pandemoni- 
um. A  thunderous,  pulsating  chant  swells  up: 
"LI-ON,  LI-ON,  LI-ON!" 

But  in  the  Mennonite  section,  it  is  quieter. 
Ask  us  for  a  symbol  of  "worthy,"  and  we  think 
of  dove,  not  lion.  We  are  people  of  nonresis- 
tance.  We  live  our  lives  in  practice  of  and  in 
trust  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  loud,  the  fero- 
cious, and  the  devouring.  Is  the  world's  destiny 
really  in  the  hands  of  the  predatory  and  car- 
nivorous? We  recoil. 

LION  seems  like  Wall  Street,  not  golden 
streets.  LION  is  dominant  culture;  we're  an 
alternative.  Is  humanity's  final  chapter  in  the 
hands  of  Rambo  and  the  Terminator?  The  hero 
is  not  a  kindred  spirit;  the  Mennonites  are 
quiet. 


But  wait.  Didn't  the  elder  say  "lion"?  What's 
this  coming  on  stage?  A  lamb!  Ugh!  What  hap- 
pened to  it?  Listen,  we  take  back  our  ambiguity 
about  the  lion.  Can  we  please  remove  this  vic- 
tim! We  need  a  victorl 

Oh,  no.  It's  walking  right  toward  the  throne. 
Oh,  this  is  really  embarrassing.  Hoof  prints 
and  blood  stains  all  over  that  shiny  glass  floor. 
Auch,  they  let  all  kinds  in  here.  Why  doesn't 
somebody  politely  escort  this  poor  creature  out? 
After  all,  this  is  worship!  We've  just  got  to  do  a 
better  job  training  our  ushers  next  year!  I  can't 
look.  Where  would  they  get  an  idea  like  this? 
Heaven  must  have  its  own  copy  of  Martyrs  Mir- 
ror. .  .  .  The  worthy  .  .  .  wait  a  minute.  That's  it! 

Yes!  "Like  a  lamb  before  its  shearers,  so  he 
opened  not  his  mouth."  "Behold  the  lamb  who 
takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  It  all  fits.  It's 
Jesusl  We  got  hung  up  on  LION.  But  we  had  to 
hear  LION  because  destiny  is  an  issue  of  pow- 
er. But  LION  isn't  enough!  God's  power  is  the 
power  of  the  LAMB  that  was  slain.  The  final 
chapter  of  history  is  in  the  hands  of  power 
redefined  as  God's  self-sacrificing  love  for  all 
creation. 

Look!  The  lamb  is  taking  the  scroll!  The 
lion's  share  belongs  to  the  lamb.  Now  this  is 
worship!  The  choir  on  stage  is  poised.  The  song 
leader  asks  us  to  join  in.  Turn  to  606  in  the 
brown  Hymnal,  or  118  in  the  blue  Hymnal — 
they're  both  in  the  pew  racks!  The  four  living 
creatures  are  singing  four-part  harmony.  We're 
all  on  our  feet.  The  whole  place  is  shaking. 
Worthy  is  the  lamb!  Worthy  is  the  lamb  who 
was  slain! 

What  is  described  in  Revelation  5  is  an 
amazing  experience.  And  just  what 
does  this  vision  ask  from  us?  Several 

things: 

1.  The  vision  gives  us  a  blessed  assurance. 
Someday  things  will  be  put  fully  right,  exis- 
tence will  be  all  that  God  intended,  life  will  be 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  There  will  be  an  end 
to  this  in-between  time  in  which  creation's  call 
to  its  Creator  has  been  completed  as  dialed  but 
there  remains  a  lot  of  static  on  the  line.  What 
we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  will  be  face-to- 
face.  We  will  know  as  fully  as  we  have  been 
known.  We  shall  overcome.  Someday. 

2.  The  vision  asks  of  us  a  patient  endur- 
ance. Destiny  is  in  God's  hands.  Revelation 
admonishes  us  not  to  confuse  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth  with  our  own  attempts  at 
renewal,  however  bold  or  successful.  Our  ef- 
forts are  glimpses,  not  glory. 
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3.  The  vision  answers  the  question  it  asked: 
"How  did  the  true  Lord  of  this  world  get  to  be 
Lord?"  The  answer  is  the  essence  of  our  faith: 
worthy  is  the  lamb  who  was  slain.  Even  in  the 
throne  room  of  heaven,  the  cross  of  Calvary  is 
center  stage.  "Rich  wounds  yet  visible  above  in 
beauty  glorified."  The  glory  of  Christ  is  glory 
through  the  cross.  The  glory  of  Christ  is 
resurrection  from  death,  Easter  from  Good 
Friday.  "In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory." 

But  why  remember  the  cross  still?  In  the 
ancient  world,  cross  and  glory  were  the  most 
irreconcilable  of  differences.  Cross  and  glory 
were  a  vulgar  contradiction,  as  mutually  exclu- 
sive as  honor  and  shame.  In  the  words  of  Mar- 
tin Hengel,  "the  dishonor  involved  in  the  death 
of  Jesus  by  crucifixion  was  one  of  the  main  ob- 

When  we  only  have  to  worry 
about  faithfulness,  we  can 
be  categorical:  *  Jesus  is  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. 9 

jections  against  his  being  son  of  God"  (Cruci- 
fixion: In  the  Ancient  World  and  the  Folly  of  the 
Message  of  the  Cross,  Augsburg  Fortress,  1977). 

It  was  a  shameful  death.  On  Good  Friday, 
those  who  had  placed  their  hope  in  Jesus  were 
double-stung:  that  Jesus  was  not  God's  blessed 
but,  in  fact,  God's  accursed  was  a  physical 
reality  with  a  proof-text  (Deut.  21:23). 

Sometimes  it  feels  to  us  as  it  did  to  the  early 
Christians,  that  our  witness  would  be  so  much 
more  palatable  if  God's  hero  was  just  a  little 
more  in  the  Hollywood  image.  But  God's  way  is 
glory,  not  glamour.  And  heaven  itself  is  as 
insistent  as  Paul:  "We  preach  Christ  crucified." 

But  let's  be  honest.  At  times  we  lust  for  the 
lion.  Our  faith,  our  patience  has  its  limits.  The 
church  has  been  suppressed  by  persecution  and 
the  violence  of  society,  relegating  us  to  the  sta- 
tus of  a  museum  piece,  a  curious  relic  of  a  su- 
perstitious and  buried  epoch.  Sometimes  even 
we  pacifists  echo  the  psalmist,  saying,  "We 
have  had  more  than  enough  of  contempt" 
(123:3). 

It's  understandable.  The  lamb — we  Menno- 
nites  know  that  part  by  heart.  But  what  would 
it  be  like  to  play  the  lion,  just  once — just  a  little 
Wall  Street  instead  of  the  Via  Delarosa? 

But  heaven  has  not  forgotten  that  Jesus  was 
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crucified,  dead,  and  buried.  God  did  not  beam 
Jesus  up.  And  God  had  a  reason.  Hengel  writes 
again,  "In  Roman  times,  crucifixion  was 
practiced  above  all  on  [the  marginal  in  society, 
on  those]  .  .  .  who  had  no  rights."  Through  the 
cross,  Christ  identified  indelibly  with  the  mar- 
ginal. And  that  Christ  in  glory  is  still  a  slain 
lamb  means  that  the  solidarity  is  eternal. 

And  there  is  a  second  solidarity.  Revela- 
tion encourages  us — the  church  will 
triumph.  Knowing  that  we  will  one  day 
be  triumphant  frees  us  now  from  being  trium- 
phalistic.  We  don't  have  to  worry  about  success. 
We  can  just  concentrate  on  being  faithful. 

When  we  only  have  to  worry  about  faith- 
fulness, we  can  be  categorical.  We  can  pro- 
claim: "There  is  no  just  war.  All  war  is  wrong." 
We  can  confess:  "Jesus  is  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life."  We  can  be  categorical  because  we 
will  share  Christ's  glory:  we  "have  been  raised 
with  Christ,  [so]  seek  the  things  that  are  above, 
where  Christ  is,  seated  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.  .  .  .  For  .  .  .  [our]  life  is  hidden  with  Christ 
in  God.  When  Christ  who  is  [our]  life  is 
revealed,  then  [we]  also  will  be  revealed  with 
him  in  glory"  (Col.  3:1-4). 

Glory  not  glamour.  Worthy  is  the  lamb  that 
was  slain.  Christ  has  triumphed.  We  are  freed 
from  triumphalism.  We  can  be  categorical.  We 
can  be  confessional:  "The  third  day  he  arose 
again  from  the  dead.  He  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty;  from  thence  he 
shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit; 
the  holy  catholic  church; 
the  communion  of  saints; 
the  forgiveness  of  sins; 
the  resurrection  of  the 
body;  and  the  life 
everlasting.  Amen." 

David  A.  Stevens  is  asso- 
ciate pastor  of  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Church, 
Blooming  Glen,  Pa.  This 
article  is  based  on  a  pre- 
sentation he  gave  at  Fran- 
conia  Meetinghouse  last 
November.  Stevens  lives 
in  Sellersville,  Pa.,  with 
his  wife,  Carole,  and  his 
two  daughters. 
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"Here  is  your  God!  See,  the 
Lord  God  comes  with  might, 
and  his  arm  rules  for  him;  his 
reward  is  with  him,  and  his 
recompense  before  him.  He  will 
feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd. " 
—Isaiah  40:9b-lla,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


Thanks  to  the  Integration  Explo- 
ration Committee  for  its  work  in 
preparation  for  the  merger  de- 
cision at  Wichita  '95.  Many  of  us  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  pray  for  the  dele- 
gates as  they  make  their  decision. 

Thanks  also  to  Ross  Bender  ("Read- 
ers Say,"  June  13)  for  his  remarks 
about  the  merger  of  the  Mennonite  and 
the  Amish  Mennonite  conferences  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century. 

Iowa-Nebraska,  which  will  be  cele- 
brating its  75th  anniversary  in  August, 
was  formed  by  the  merging  of  these 
two  groups,  along  with  the  realign- 
ment of  several  district  conferences. 
We  can  be  thankful  for  the  vision  of 
those  early  church  leaders. 

I  am  also  thankful  for  the  present- 
day  leaders  of  vision  who  are  working 
at  closer  cooperation  among  already 
existing  organizations  like  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  mission  boards, 
and  Mennonite  World  Conference. 

As  we  extend  one  hand  to  the  world 
in  activities  to  further  Christ's  king- 
dom, may  we  reach  the  other  hand 
toward  each  other  in  love,  peace,  and 
grace. 

Esther  L.  Kempf 
Shickley,  Neb. 

With  thanks,  we  wish  to  support 
the  39  signers  of  the  "Open 
Letter  to  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church"  (June  20). 

They  rightly  report  that  Mennonite 
church  statements  on  homosexuality 
call  us  to  openness  to  dialogue,  not 
exclusion.  Vision:  Healing  and  Hope 
also  calls  us  to  "practice  love,  forgive- 
ness, and  hospitality  that  affirms  di- 
versity." 

Crediting  God's  Spirit  in  all  who 
choose  to  believe,  we  too  ask  that  ef- 
forts to  expel  churches  which  include 
gay  and  lesbian  members  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Naomi  Borntrager,  Merritt  Gardner, 
Ruth  Ann  Gardner,  Suella  Gerber, 
Nancy  S.  Lapp,  Steven  L.  Mullet, 
Dorothy  Yoder  Nyce,  John  Nyce, 
Arden  Shank,  Meribeth  Shank 

Goshen,  Ind. 

The  open  letter  ("Readers  Say," 
June  20)  asking  that  "efforts  to 
expel  churches  which  have  gay 
and  lesbian  members  be  discontinued" 
has  renewed  our  confidence  in  the  com- 
passion of  the  Mennonite  Church.  We 


were  pleased  to  see  the  names  of  39 
people  who  supported  the  statement. 
Our  names  would  fit  nicely  between 
those  of  Matthew  C.  Friesen  and 
James  Gingerich. 

Diane  Eigsti  Gerber 

John  E.  Gerber 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Gospel  Herald  has  graciously  pub- 
lished the  names  (June  20)  of 
those  who  disagree  with  the 
Franconia  Conference  decided  about 
the  Germantown  congregation  (May  9). 
Would  Gospel  Herald  also  graciously 
extend  an  invitation  to  those  who  agree 
with  the  conference's  decision  to 
submit  their  names  for  publication? 

I  would  see  this  as  being  fair  to  both 
sides.  It  would  also  give  us  an  idea  of 
what  kind  of  balance  there  is  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue. 
Harold  B.  Hershey 
Souderton,  Pa. 

Shout  It  from  the  Rooftops: 
Peace  Is  the  Will  of  God  (June 
27).  In  the  past,  Mennonites  dem- 
onstrated a  unique  stand  against  the 
physical  aspect  of  war  and  violence. 
But  their  modern  counterparts  have  so 
violated  that  traditional  stand  of  non- 
resistance  that  they  now  must  begin  to 
remind  themselves  of  its  significance 
and  deliberate  whether  peace  is  the 
heart  of  the  gospel  or  only  a  fruit. 

Peace  will  never  be  a  fruit  if  it  does 
not  come  from  the  heart  by  addressing 
hatred,  slander,  duplicity,  and  all  the 
works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  5:17-26).  This 
is  proven  by  the  glaring  inconsistencies 
in  the  present  practice  of  peace. 

Mennonites  are  now  advocating  and 
perpetuating  litigation  far  more  vicious 
than  average.  It  falls  far  beneath  the 
professional  code  of  ethics  established 
by  their  legal  colleagues,  let  alone  the 
ethics  established  by  Christendom! 
Present-day  Mennonite  conduct  defies 
justice  and  ignores  peace. 

Although  Mennonites  teach  commu- 
nication, it  is  being  obstructed  in  prac- 
tice. The  wise  counsel  of  peers  and  el- 
ders is  being  rejected.  Abuse  of  unsus- 
pecting people  is  being  employed  to 
persecute  innocent  victims. 

The  unique  coupling  of  the  tradition- 
al Mennonite  and  Amish  method  of  "si- 
lencing" with  the  modern  Mennonite 
method  of  maligning  through  duplicity 
places  the  Mennonite  peace  stance  in 
question.  Such  inconsistences  incurred 
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the  sharp  admonition  of  our  master, 
Christ  Jesus,  to  the  Pharisees. 

Jesus  never  commanded  his  follow- 
ers to  persecute  one  another.  It  is  time 
for  Mennonites  to  practice  what  is 
being  preached,  taught,  and  written. 

Maryfrances  Cassell 

Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

As  the  incoming  chair  of  the 
Peace,  Justice,  and  Service 
Commission  of  Ohio  Conference, 
my  heart  said  "Amen!"  to  the  article 
Shout  It  from  the  Rooftops:  Peace 
Is  the  Will  of  God"  (June  27)  and  to 
the  editorial  in  the  same  issue,  When 
Will  We  Pay  for  Peace? 

Because  of  the  reorganization  of 
Ohio  Conference,  our  commission  no 
longer  has  the  services  of  a  staff  per- 
son. This  makes  our  task  an  almost 
overwhelming  challenge.  Since  other 
conferences  find  themselves  in  similar 
circumstances,  leadership  in  this  area 
— both  spiritual  and  financial — from 
the  General  Board  is  crucial. 

I  believe  the  Mennonite  Church 
should  fund  a  churchwide  peace  and 
justice  staff  person.  So  the  focus  can  be 
on  peace  and  not  fundraising. 

Peace  is  God's  will,  and  following 
that  will  is  not  always  easy;  for  exam- 
ple, since  I  agreed  to  chair  our  P.J.S. 
Commission,  some  of  the  biggest  chal- 
lenges of  my  life  in  dealing  with  con- 
flict have  come  my  way.  I  am  learning 
from  them.  As  stated  in  the  editorial,  I 
have  also  found  these  people  who  pro- 
mote peace  do  have  "tremendous 
amounts  of  good  will."  That  truth  and 
God's  power  are  what  keep  me  going. 
Jenelle  L.  Buschur 
Archbold,  Ohio 

Is  Global  Population  Growth 
Really  a  Problem?  (July  11). 
About  every  two  years  an  article 
appears  in  Gospel  Herald  proposing 
that,  because  of  the  world's  increasing 
population  growth,  families  should 
limit  children  to  two — which,  I  am 
happy  to  note  from  the  "births" 
column,  not  everyone  takes  seriously. 

These  articles  usually  contain  the 
statement  that  17  percent  of  the  world's 
population  consumes  80  percent  of  its 
food  and  other  products.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  fact  that  the  17  percent 
also  produce  and  distribute  most  of  the 
world's  food  and  manufactured  goods. 

I'm  not  very  trustful  of  statistics, 
which  can  be  used  to  make  any  point. 


But  I  have  heard  that  there  is  enough 
food  in  the  world  to  feed  everyone.  The 
problem  is  distribution.  Maybe  so, 
maybe  not. 

If  Christian  people  who  want,  love, 
and  train  children  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  limit  their  families  to  two  chil- 
dren, this  would  decrease  the  salt  and 
light  in  the  world.  Often  it  is  the  third, 
fourth,  or  even  eighth  child  (as  in  the 
case  of  King  David)  who  make  the 
greatest  contribution  to  society.  Also, 
in  the  next  generation,  where  would 
organizations  such  as  MBM,  MCC, 
EMM,  etc.,  get  enough  personnel  to 
carry  the  good  news  of  the  gospel  to 
various  parts  of  the  world? 

My  gentle  suggestion  would  be  this: 
when  you  come  up  with  an  idea,  think 
it  through  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

Ruth  L.  Burkholder 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

In  all  the  discussion  of  homosexua- 
lity in  Gospel  Herald,  I  have  never 
seen  any  citations  of  books  on  the 
subject.  As  my  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion, let  me  recommend  one: 
Straight  and  Narrow?  by  Thomas  E. 
Schmidt  (InterVarsity). 

As  another  reader  has  written,  this 
book  "is  without  question  the  premier 
interdisciplinary  resource  for  thinking 
Christians  grappling  with  the  perplex- 
ing moral  status." 
Lauren  King 
Norwich,  Ohio 

Where  is  the  teaching  of  righ- 
teousness today?  Is  it  evident 
in  (1)  present-day  Mennonite 
activities,  (2)  conversations,  (3)  living, 
(4)  confessions  of  faith,  (5)  church  stan- 
dards, (6)  comments  by  the  grassroots? 

Is  God  pleased  with  a  church  of  ac- 
commodation? Do  we  excuse  unrigh- 
teousness by  saying  we  cannot  be 
saints  all  the  time? 

o£X  Pontius'  Puddle 


How  very  true  the  statement  of  a 
historian  of  the  Roman  world:  "The 
world  has  converted  the  church."  A 
good  learning  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject is  to  read  Isaiah  45. 

WilmerD.  Swope 

Leetonia,  Ohio 

I write  asking  a  couple  of  questions 
in  the  spirit  of  the  girl  who  wrote  to 
the  New  York  Sun  asking  whether 
there  was  a  Santa  Claus.  She  did  so 
because  her  father  said,  "If  you  read  it 
in  the  Sun,  it  must  true." 

Believing  that  if  you  read  it  in  Gos- 
pel Herald,  it  must  be  true,  I  come 
with  these  questions. 

I  have  become  aware,  through  sever- 
al new  books  on  the  historical  Jesus, 
that  two  central  Christian  doctrines — 
the  virgin  birth  and  the  messiahship  of 
Jesus — are  mutually  exclusive,  i.e., 
they  cannot  both  be  true. 

Matthew  and  Luke  have  genealogies 
that  show  Jesus  was  descended  from 
King  David,  a  key  qualification  for 
messiahship.  However,  both  genealo- 
gies trace  this  descent  through  Joseph, 
who,  according  to  the  virgin  birth  doc- 
trine, was  not  Jesus'  biological  father. 
Hence  my  questions: 

1.  Is  it  necessary  to  believe  that  Je- 
sus is  the  Messiah  in  order  to  be  a  fol- 
lower of  Jesus?  Most  New  Testament 
scholars  (including  Mennonites  ones) 
now  agree  Jesus  made  no  explicit  mes- 
sianic claims.  He  came  preaching,  not 
about  himself,  but  about  God's  kingdom. 

2.  Is  it  fair  for  the  institutional 
church  to  regard  "marginal  Menno- 
nites" as  "fallen  away"  or  "backslidden" 
because  they  cannot  accept  irrational 
belief  systems?  After  all,  our  Anabap- 
tist foreparents  downplayed  doctrinal 
correctness  in  favor  of  Sermon-on-the- 
Mount  behavior. 

Charlie  Kraybill 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


HOW  CAN  YOO  tXPECT  YOOR  CHURCH 
TO  INCREASE  OiVING,  NEtABERSHiP  AND 
5oPP0T?T  FOR  MISSION  WHEN  YOOVE 
RENIA1NE0  DORM&NT  FOR  THE  ENT\RE  LAST 
DECADE  7 
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The  only  thing  of  value  in  our 
existence  is  the  core  of  reality 
that  dwells  in  us  and  the  Crea- 
tor who  so  fearfully  made  us. 

by  Sheldon  Martin 


Jarly  in  the  morning  of  Jan.  27,  1995,  I 
was  awakened  by  my  wife,  Celeste,  33, 
who  seemed  to  be  making  the  noises  of 
someone  having  a  nightmare.  I  turned  on  our 
light  in  the  hope  of  jolting  her  awake.  I  realized 
in  horror  that  her  eyes  were  wide  open,  but  she 
was  unresponsive  to  my  calls.  Celeste's  heart 
had  stopped.  She  was  the  victim  of  cardiomy- 
opathy, a  degenerative  disease  of  the  heart  that 
shows  few,  if  any,  warning  symptoms. 

Emergency  crews  managed  to  restore  a  faint 
heartbeat,  but  her  heart  was  severely  damaged; 
later  tests  showed  no  significant  signs  of  brain 
activity.  After  no  evidence  of  improvement  and 
many  agonizing  days  of  soul-searching,  our 
family  decided  to  terminate  life  support  on  Feb. 
6.  Celeste  died  three  days  later. 

Words  do  not  go  very  far  in  expressing  all 
that  I  experienced  in  the  two  weeks  between 
Celeste's  heart  failure  and  her  ultimate  death. 


It  really  is  impossible  to  record  the  range  of 
emotions  we  had  gone  through  as  an  extended 
family.  For  me,  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  anger, 
faith  and  despair  were  constant  companions. 

Yet  just  as  every  coin  has  its  two  sides,  there 
has  been  a  wonder  of  revelation  for  me  in  all  of 
this,  along  with  the  pain  and  sadness.  Two 
connected  truths,  both  strongly  emphasized  in 
the  New  Testament,  became  dazzlingly  clear  to 
me  as  I  walked  through  this  experience.  I  felt 
God  revealing  to  me  God's  own  heart.  I  found  it 
was  much  easier  for  me  to  have  the  eyes  that 
see  and  the  ears  that  hear  what  Jesus  spoke  of 
when  I  was  stripped  of  my  pretense  and  my 
illusions  of  independence. 

My  first  observation  is  about  the  nature  of 
our  existence.  I  look  back  in  shame  at  my 
impressions  of  the  spiritual  world  before  this 
experience.  Usually,  conversation  about  spiri- 
tual reality  would  conjure  up  in  my  mind 
images  of  shadows  and  of  things  not  quite  real. 
By  contrast,  a  table  is  "real,"  this  family 
member  is  "real."  Although  I  never  sincerely 
doubted  my  faith,  the  spirit  world,  it  seemed  to 
me,  was  the  land  of  shadows. 

Now,  however,  I  am  as  convinced  as  I  am  of 
my  own  existence  that  the  exact  opposite  is 
true.  We  are  the  shadows.  We  are  those  that 
are  "not  quite  real."  Romans  8  could  not  be 
more  clear.  All  of  fallen  creation,  the  shadow 
creation,  awaits  the  revelation  of  true  reality. 
The  only  thing  of  lasting  value  in  our  existence 


One  day 
we  shall 
shine  as 
the  sun 

by  Roy  S.  Koch 
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is  the  core  of  reality  that  dwells  within  us  and 
the  Creator  who  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made  us. 

The  other  observation  that  struck  me  is  rela- 
ted to  the  knowledge  of  our  shadow  existence.  If 
all  that  is  real  and  eternal  is  the  God  who  made 
us  and  the  spark  of  God  in  everyone  around  us, 
our  only  hope  is  to  strive  to  connect  with  that 
reality.  Everything  else  is  futility,  frustration, 
and  shadow. 

Jesus  said  it  in  its  simplest  form  when  asked 
about  keeping  the  law.  He  said  that  the  great- 
est goal  we  can  have  is  to  "Love  the  Lord  your 
God  with  all  of  your  heart,  soul,  and  mind.  And 
love  your  neighbor  as  yourself."  What  was  Je- 
sus' point?  He  was  simply  telling  us  to  cast  off 
the  shadows.  Look  beyond  the  shadows  and 
concentrate  on  the  reality  that  is  around  us  and 
within  us. 

/\    few  days  after  Celeste's  attack,  I  wanted 
/at\  to  be  alone  and  anonymous  for  a  while, 
yC^V  so  I  went  to  a  local  mall  and  watched  the 
shoppers  as  they  went  about  their  business.  My 
cycle  of  grief  was  especially  high  at  that  time. 
What  I  found  surprised  me.  The  only  way  I 
could  deal  with  my  pain  was  to  imagine  minis- 
tering to  everyone  I  saw.  I  wanted  to  know  each 
one,  to  help  ease  whatever  pain  they  were  ex- 
periencing, to  know  what  I  could  do  for  them.  I 
felt  God  telling  me,  "This  is  really  all  that  mat- 
ters. I  want  you  to  love  me,  and  I  want  you  to 


love  them.  Everything  else  is  only  shadow." 

Celeste,  in  my  mind,  had  a  genuine  compas- 
sion for  others  that  I  feel  I  am  finally  learning 
in  my  own  feeble  way.  I  grieve  for  the  loss  of 
that  light  in  the  world,  and  I  grieve  that  I  will 
probably  never  attain  the  depth  of  compassion 
for  others  that  I  saw  in  her  every  day.  I  hope  I 
can  begin  to  walk  in  her  footsteps  and  learn 
from  her  example. 

I  onsider  this:  how  would  we  sincerely  an- 
swer the  question  of  what  we  have  done 
'with  our  lives?  There  are  only  two  gen- 
uine answers.  We  may  say,  "I  kept  my  shadow 
warm  and  comfortable.  I  gave  my  shadow  the 
things  that  made  it  appear  greater  than  the 
shadows  around  it.  And  I  protected  my  shadow 
from  its  enemies." 

Or  we  may  answer  that  the  darkness  of  our 
shadow  did  not  overcome  our  light  entirely.  We 
accepted  God's  grace  to  at  least  try  to  do  what 
God  asks  us  to  do.  With  fumbling  steps  and 
imperfect  hearts,  we  tried  to  connect  with  the 
reality  of  the  God  who  made  us  and  the  images 
of  God  that  dwell  in  the  shadows  around  us. 

Sheldon  Martin  presented  this  meditation  at 
Celeste's  funeral  service,  Feb.  13,  1995,  at 
Ridgeview  Mennonite  Church,  Gordonville,  Pa. 
Sheldon  is  an  accountant  for  Selfhelp  Crafts  in 
Akron,  Pa.  He  is  the  father  of  two  sons,  Brian 
and  Kevin. 


"Pastor,  I  realize  I'm  about  to  die. 

Are  you  sure  there  is  life  after  death?  If 
there  is,  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  ready  for  it. " 

Most  pastors  have  heard  such  fears  and 
uncertainty  from  dying  persons.  When  death 
becomes  imminent,  when  we  know  we  must 
leave  behind  all  friends  and  possessions  we 
want  to  be  sure  for  the  ages  what  is  our  desti- 
ny. Saying  "goodbye"  to  all  and  everything  we 
have  experienced  in  this  world  is  solemn  in- 
deed. 

I  come  from  a  family  of  10  children.  My 
father  and  mother  and  four  of  my  siblings  have 
died.  In  addition,  as  a  pastor  I  have  conducted 
dozens  of  funerals.  I  have  pronounced  many 
committals  in  cemeteries.  I  have  observed  and 
felt  personally  the  deep  mourning  that  accom- 


panies the  death  of  relatives  and  friends.  I  have 
empathized  with  mourners  who  have  touched 
the  cold  hands  and  faces  of  their  beloved  dead. 
There  are  no  responses  to  the  grief  and  tears  of 
those  who  mourn  their  loss,  no  last  words  of 
affection.  Death  is  so  final. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  conclusive  evidence  that 
death  is  the  end,  we  can  stand  in  the  presence 
of  the  dead  and  affirm  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
vibrantly  alive  and  are  already  glorified  in  the 
presence  of  God. 

On  what  basis  can  we  make  such  claims 
when  all  the  evidence  is  to  the  contrary?  King 
Solomon  viewed  the  passing  experiences  of  life 
as  temporary,  yet  he  said,  "God  has  planted 
eternity  in  the  hearts  of  men"  (Eccles.  3:11, 
LB).  Human  beings  have  an  inborn  conviction 


(continued 
on  page  9) 
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Wholesome  Books 

For  the  Soul,  Mind,  and  Body 


April  Bluebird 

by  Esther  Bender 

illustrated  by  Edna  Bender 

The  April  snow!  Two  bluebirds  huddle  on  the  feeder.  A  young  boy  and  his  sister  watch.  In  the  J 
morning,  the  boy  finds  the  dead  papa  bluebird.  They  had  come  back  too  soon.  From  this  event,  [ 
children  learn  valuable  virtues  of  life.  Picture  storybook  for  ages  6-1 0. 
Spiral,  32  pages,  $6.95;  in  Canada  $9.95. 


Building  on  the  Rock: 

A  Biblical  Vision  of  Being  Church  Together  From  an  Anabaptist-Mennonite  Perspective 
by  Walfred  J.  Fahrer 

Today  many  regard  the  church  as  hypocritical  and  irrelevant.  Fahrer  helps  in  reclaiming  core  themes 
of  a  biblical  and  Mennonite  vision  of  being  church  together.  Here  is  a  challenge  for  both  longtime 
Mennonites  and  disciples  of  all  backgrounds. 
Paper,  128  pages,  $7.95;  in  Canada  $11.35. 


Meditations  for  the  Newly  Married 

by  John  M.  Drescher 

Now  available  in  paper! 

"Marriage  is  the  unveiling  of  hearts  and  bodies  to  each  other.  It  is  an  act  of  trust  and  acceptance 
in  every  respect." — John  M.  Drescher 

In  30  meditations,  Drescher  reflects  on  both  "the  rigors  and  the  romance  of  the  marriage 
relationship."  He  discusses  issues  from  respect  and  companionship  to  sex,  parenthood,  and 
money.  Also  includes  prayers,  poetry  excerpts,  and  suggestions  for  biblical  study  and  further 
reading. 

"Wholesome,  biblical,  and  practical."— Moody  magazine 
Meditations  for  the  Newly  Married 'is  suitable  as  a  gift,  resource  for  couples  considering 
I  marriage,  or  easy-to-read  study  book  for  newlyweds  and  others. 
Paper,  144  pages,  $10.95;  in  Canada  $15.75. 


Available  through  your  local  bookstore  or  by  calling  1  800  759-4447;  in  Canada  call  519  746-2872  (Provident  Bookstores— MC,  Visa, 
Discover).  If  ordering  by  mail,  please  include  10%  for  shipping— minimum  $2.50.  Canadian  customers,  add  7%  of  total  for  GST. 
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One  day  we  shall  shine  as  the  sun 


(continued        that  there  is  life  beyond  death.  Ancient  and  mod- 
from  page  7)     ern  anthropologists  have  yet  to  discover  a  civi- 
lization that  did  not  believe  in  life  after  death. 

Tombs  that  are  thousands  of  years  old  in- 
clude food  and  tools  intended  to  aid  the  dead  in 
their  next  life.  Ancient  peoples  gave  names  to 
the  lands  after  death— such  as  Valhalla  of  the 
Norsemen.  The  Chinese  called  their  heaven 
T'ien. 

More  recently,  numerous  "near  death"  ac- 
counts reveal  that  those  who  have  been  to  the 
borderline  of  eternity  are  already  experiencing 
life  in  another  dimension. 

But  for  the  ultimate  proof  of  survival  after 
death,  we  turn  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 
Bible.  God  is  the  source  of  our  confidence  that 
life  continues  on  another  plane. 

The  writer  of  Psalm  16  declares  that  in  the 
presence  of  God  there  is  fullness  of  joy  and 
pleasures  for  evermore.  In  the  book  of  Job, 
which  some  claim  to  be  the  earliest  of  all  bibli- 
cal writings,  Job  affirms  that  without  his  flesh 
he  shall  see  God  (19:26-27). 

Jesus  countered  the  skepticism  and  unbelief 
of  the  Sadducees  about  the  resurrection  and  life 
after  death  by  pronouncing  them  in  error.  He 
named  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  as  being 
presently  alive.  God  "is  not  the  God  of  the  dead 
but  of  the  living,"  Jesus  said  (Matt.  22:32).  He 
told  Nicodemus  that  believers  in  Jesus  have 
everlasting  life  (John  3:16).  Then,  as  though  to 
give  double  evidence  of  life  after  death,  he 
permitted  Peter,  James,  and  John  to  see  Moses 
and  Elijah  in  glorified  bodies,  very  much  alive 
centuries  after  both  had  passed  from  this  world 
(Matt.  17:1-8). 

If  it  is  true  that  death  is  not  the  end,  what 
form  shall  our  lives  take  in  the  hereafter?  Jesus 
said  we  will  be  like  the  angels  (Matt.  22:30),  yet 
really  above  them.  Paul  taught  that  in  heaven 
our  bodies  will  be  like  Jesus'  body  (Phil.  3:21). 

We  are  described  as  being  members  of 
the  bride  of  Christ  (Rev.  21:2).  Accord- 
ing to  Paul,  we  shall  be  fellow-heirs 
with  Christ  (Rom.  8:17).  Jesus  says  we  shall 
actually  sit  on  his  throne  (Rev.  3:21).  Through 
divine  revelation  we  are  taught  that  the  here- 
after is  exceedingly  glorious. 

In  Revelation  John  declares  that  the  saints  in 
heaven  shall  see  God's  face  (22:4).  That  is  a 
privilege  not  granted  to  anyone  in  the  mortal 
state. 

Jesus  revealed  a  most  astounding  reality. 
When  our  mortality  is  ended  and  we  are  finally 
free  even  from  the  presence  of  sin,  we  shall 


outshine  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  angels; 
we  "will  shine  like  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of 
[our]  Father"  (Matt.  13:43).  We  shall  enjoy  hon- 
or, praise,  joy,  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 

John  Newton  caught  a  view  of  his  future 
when  he  wrote  the  last  verse  of  the  hymn  , 
"Amazing  Grace!": 

When  we've  been  there  ten  thousand  years, 

Bright  shining  as  the  sun, 

We've  no  less  days  to  sing  God's  praise, 

Than  when  we'd  first  begun. 

At  what  stage  of  our  experience  shall  these 
glorious  experiences  unfold  for  us?  At  the 
very  moment  of  our  death.  Before  our 
body  turns  cold  and  is  taken  to  the  funeral  par- 
lor, we  are  already  transported  into  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  Jesus  told  the  penitent  thief  on  the 
cross,  "Today  you  will  be  with  me  in  Paradise" 
(Luke  23:43).  What  an  inexpressible  experience 
awaits  us  who  are  Christians! 

The  all-important  question  now  is,  "How  can 
I  find  the  one  and  only  path  to  heaven?  How 
can  I  be  sure  in  that  final  hour?"  Jesus  an- 
swered that  question  for  Thomas  long  ago:  "I 
am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life.  No  one 
comes  to  the  Father,  except  through  me"  (John 
14:6). 

Retired  minister  Roy  S.  Koch  is  a  member  of 
East  Goshen  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Besides  his  freelance  writing,  Koch  remains 
active  with  volunteer  work. 

When  our 
mortality 
is  ended, 
and  we  are 
finally  free 
from  sin, 
we  shall 
outshine 
the  moon 
and  the 
sun,  enjoy- 
ing honor, 
praise,  joy, 
and  glory 
forever. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Whether  one  hundred  days  or  fifty  years 


Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  survivors  to  set  Oklahoma 
City  alongside  their  tragedies.  Yet  all 
such  calamities  afford  us  learning  op- 
portunities for  both  present  and  future. 


by  Ed  Nyce 


It  was  a  horrid  picture.  Newspapers  promi- 
nently displayed  the  photo  of  a  fireman 
cradling  a  baby  killed  by  the  April  19  bomb 
blast  at  the  Alfred  P.  Murrah  Federal  Building 
in  Oklahoma  City. 

Without  question,  we  as  individuals  and  as  a 
society  were  and  are  outraged.  Why  would 
someone  hurt  innocent  children?  "When  we  find 
out  who  did  it,  we  ought  to  take  our  [bombers] 
and  go  take  out  a  palace,"  said  a  caller  to  a 
radio  show.  The  act  was  described  as  cowardly. 
Indeed,  all  such  acts  of  violence,  done  out  of 
their  own  kind  of  fear,  are  appalling  and  vile. 

The  van  which  contained  the  bomb  might 
have  been  called  the  Enola  Gay. 

Now  wait  a  minute!  Don't  bring  that  into  this 
tragedy! 

Buildings  fell  and  innocent  people  died  in 
1945  

/  was  next  in  line  to  go  fight.  The  bomb  saved 
my  life. 

It  is  possible  that  a  Japanese  firefighter 
carried  a  Japanese  baby  out  of  the  devastation 
of  the  mushroom  cloud.  .  .  . 

Stop!  I'm  holding  my  ears!  We  had  to  do  that! 

Every  tragedy  is  properly  grieved  and  ana- 
lyzed on  its  own  demerits.  No  tragedy 
need  be  compared  with  another  to  deter- 
mine the  level  of  sensitivity  we  must  receive  or 
show. 

It  is  also  true  that  looking  simultaneously  at 
such  tragedies  affords  us  learning  opportunities 
for  the  present  and  the  future.  It  is  within  this 
spirit  of  learning  that  we  can  examine  our  his- 
tory, our  reactions,  and  our  plans. 

Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki survivors  to  set  Oklahoma  City  alongside 
their  tragedies.  The  short-term  and  long-term 
consequences  were  so  massive  in  Japan.  We 
who  live  in  North  America  seem  to  need  a  refer- 
ence point,  however. 


In  the  U.S.,  we  are  rightly  livid  as  the  death 
toll  in  Oklahoma  City  climbs  well  past  150. 
Meanwhile,  when  recalling  Hiroshima,  voices  of 
varying  political  and  philosophical  views  affirm 
the  "need"  to  have  dropped  the  bomb,  which 
eventually  killed  hundreds  of  thousands.  Were 
children  there  any  less  innocent?  Does  the 
belief  that  the  bomb  may  have  kept  me  from 
being  killed  and  was  therefore  justified  imply 
that  my  life  is  more  important  than  any  one 
Japanese  life? 

What  about  our  reactions  to  the  news  from 
Oklahoma  City?  Why  did  the  call  arise  to  bomb 
an  Arab  nation?  Are  we  as  God's  children 
prepared  to  stand  with  all  peoples  targeted  for 
violence  as  a  result  of  vengeful  anger?  Why  is 
this  event  leading  to  the  squeezing  of 
immigration  laws  rather  than  to  unity  on 
domestic  and  international  arms  and  weapons 
legislation? 

What  are  our  plans?  To  have  a  Smithsonian 
display  honor  the  Enola  Gay  as  a  benign  savior 
worthy  of  our  touch  and  adulation?  To 
maximize  media  coverage  when  "we"  suffer 
harm  while  ensuring  that  "they"  are  seen  as 
collateral  damage  rather  than  as  human  faces? 
To  empty  our  pockets  for  arms  manufacturing 
rather  than  for  peacemaking  ventures  and  for 
the  sharing  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  peoples  of 
the  world? 

One  more  time:  Oklahoma  City's  horrors 
cannot  be  minimized.  There  are  people 
in  our  country  who  have  been  profoundly 
affected.  Each  tragedy  is  onerous. 

"Do  to  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  to 
you,"  said  Jesus  (Luke  6:31).  Our  Lord  compels 
us  to  bring  the  same  sensitivities  to  Japan  as 
we  do  to  ourselves.  Whether  the  event  is  100 
days  old  on  July  29  (Oklahoma  City)  or  50 
years  old  on  Aug.  6  (Hiroshima)  or  Aug.  9 
(Nagasaki),  we  must  say  "never  again"  as  we 
work  for  peace  and  justice  through  Jesus  Christ 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Ed  Nyce  is  assistant  director  of  the  Lombard 
(III.)  Mennonite  Peace  Center.  In  September  he 
will  be  a  full-time  student  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Mennonite  mediator  in  Ireland 
helps  defuse  riot-in-the-making 


Portadown,  Northern  Ireland  (MCC/ 
MBM) — A  Mennonite  worker  and  his 
Roman  Catholic  colleague  received 
front-page  kudos  in  the  July  12  Belfast 
Telegraph,  and  have  been  lauded 
throughout  Ireland  for  their  recent  role 
in  defusing  a  riot-in-the-making. 

On  July  10  some  10,000  Orangemen, 
members  of  a  Protestant  fraternity, 
gathered  for  a  rally  outside  Portadown, 
a  small  town  near  Belfast  in  Northern 
Ireland.  The  Orangemen  sponsor  such 
celebrations  each  July,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  1690  battle  in  which  a 
Protestant  king  prevailed  over  his 
Catholic  counterpart. 

The  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  (po- 
lice) forbade  the  gathering  to  march 
through  the  nearby  Catholic  communi- 
ty on  the  Garvaghy  Road.  After  a 
Protestant  leader  delivered  an  inflam- 
matory anti-Catholic  speech,  the  Or- 
angemen began  to  pelt  the  police,  in 
full  riot  gear  and  supported  by  scores  of 
armored  Land-Rovers,  with  rocks  and 
other  missiles,  trying  to  break  through 
their  lines.  The  police,  numbering 
1,400,  had  the  army  in  reserve,  ready 
to  call  in  soldiers. 

At  the  same  time  hundreds  of 
Catholics  were  sitting  or  standing 
along  the  Garvaghy  Road,  determined 
the  march  would  not  take  place. 


Confrontations  between  Ireland's 
Catholics  and  Protestants  have  escalat- 
ed recently,  partly  because  of  frustra- 
tion at  perceived  stagnation  of  the 
peace  process. 

"The  pseudo-military  form  of  the  pro- 
cessions and  the  triumphalist  postur- 
ing of  the  [Orangemen]  marchers  are 
an  affront  to  Catholics.  They  feel  violat- 
ed by  the  marchers,  banners,  flute 
whistles,  and  the  deafening  beat  of 
large  Lambeg  drums,"  write  John  and 
Naomi  Lederach,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  workers  in  Belfast. 

The  constabulary  put  in  an  urgent 
phone  call  to  Joe  Campbell  and  Bren- 
dan McAllister,  requesting  their  media- 
tion services  in  the  rapidly  deteriorat- 
ing stand-off.  Campbell,  who  is  joint 
Ireland  program  coordinator  for  MCC 
and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  and 
McAllister  are  two  of  six  full-time  staff 
of  the  Mediation  Network  for  Northern 
Ireland. 

"As  we  were  traveling  to  Portadown, 
we  reviewed  all  we  had  learned  about 
mediation  and  what  our  role  would  be. 
And  we  prayed,"  Campbell  recalls. 

Late  Monday  evening  Campbell  and 
McAllister  began  a  torturous  "shuttle" 
mediation,  traveling  back  and  forth 
among  police,  Garvaghy  Road  resi- 
dents, and  the  Orangemen. 


Conflict  resolu- 
tion course  leads 
to  peace  studies 
minor.  Kinsgston, 
Jamaica  (MCC) — 
Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC) 
worker  Janet  Pan- 
ning instructs  stu- 
dents in  conflict  res- 
olution at  the  Ja- 
maica Theological 
Seminary  here.  The 
course,  a  staff  re- 
treat led  by  Pan- 
ning, plus  ground- 
work done  by  a  former  MCC  worker  provided  the  impetus  for  a  peace  studies 
minor,  to  be  offered  by  the  seminary  starting  this  fall. 

Panning  says  a  seminary  administrator  believes  people  in  the  region  fall  into 
one  of  two  extremes  when  in  conflict — overly  confrontational  or  overly  passive. 
During  the  10-week  course,  students  examined  methods  for  creating  "winning" 
resolutions  for  all  parties  involved  in  a  conflict. 

"I  was  amazed  that  even  during  the  course  of  the  class,  the  students  began  to 
apply  the  conflict  resolution  skills  in  their  daily  lives,  so  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  use  them  professionally  as  well,"  Panning  says.  One  student,  for  example, 
had  ample  opportunity  to  hone  his  skills  when  at  odds  with  fellow  dorm  resi- 
dents. Panning  is  associated  with  Plains  Mennonite  Church,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


"A  number  of  times  we  thought  the 
whole  thing  would  fall  apart,"  Camp- 
bell says.  "And  then  we  would  get  back 
to  it  and  try  again.  Everyone  was  tense 
and  weary." 

"Reports  of  arms,  caches  of  petrol 
bombs,  misinformation  propagated  by 
the  media,  including  CNN,  increased 
the  potential  for  all-out  violence,"  the 
Lederachs  write.  "The  outcome  of  this 
confrontation  would  have  a  ripple  effect 
through  the  country,  as  similar  condi- 
tions existed  in  many  other  locations. 
The  entire  peace  process  was  at  risk." 

With  persistence,  patience,  wisdom, 
and  courage,  the  shuttle  continued 
throughout  the  night,  often  at  great  risk 
to  the  two  mediators,  the  Lederachs  say. 

The  Mediation  Network  has  built 
deep  trust  with  the  Royal  Ulster 
Constabulary  as  they  have  worked 
with  them  over  the  past  two  years  with 
the  goal  of  making  them  more  sensitive 
to  how  to  police  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  communities. 

"This  proved  invaluable,  as  many 
knew  Brendan  and  Joe  by  name  and 
were  willing  to  listen  and  cooperate 
with  the  mediation  process  being  pur- 
sued," relate  the  Lederachs,  who  are 
also  on  the  Mediation  Network's  staff. 
The  network  is  unique  in  that  its  staff 
represent  both  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant communities. 

By  morning  an  agreement  had  been 
reached.  The  march  would  take  place, 
but  in  silence,  and  the  protestors  would 
move  away  and  allow  them  to  pass,  but 
could  display  their  placards  of  protest. 

"As  the  marchers  approached  the 
Catholic  protestors  on  the  road,  there 
was  total  silence  on  both  sides,"  says 
Campbell,  recalling  the  moments  when 
he  saw  the  Orangemen  marching  over 
the  crest  of  the  Garvaghy  Road  hill. 
"The  community  leader  gave  quiet 
instructions  to  the  protestors,  and  they 
got  up  and  moved  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  many  with  their  backs  to  the 
marchers,  and  allowed  them  to  pass. 

"You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 
The  air  was  electric  and  I  held  my 
breath  and  prayed.  But  more  than  500 
Orangemen  passed  through  without  in- 
cident. As  soon  as  they  were  through, 
the  Catholic  community  began  a  cheer 
for  the  committee  of  Garvaghy  Road 
residents  who  had  worked  so  hard  all 
night  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

"I'll  never  forget  it.  Each  side  felt 
they  had  won,"  Campbell  says  with 
great  emotion. 
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Russian  Mennonite  churches  on  the  decline; 
Baptists  express  interest  in  Anabaptism 


Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC) — When  Hein- 
rich  Dyck  emigrates  to  Germany  this 
summer,  for  the  first  time  in  200  years 
the  Russian  Mennonite  churches  will 
no  longer  have  a  leader  who  is  qualified 
to  ordain  ministers. 

This  fact  together  with  the  declining 
number  of  members  has  dimmed  hope 
for  the  future  of  what  is  known  as  the 
kirchliche  Mennonite  Church,  which 
currently  has  some  200-300  members 
primarily  in  locations  scattered  across 
Siberia. 

"The  mood  of  many  members  and 
leaders  is  one  of  resignation  to  the 
gradual  expiration  of  their  congrega- 
tional life,"  notes  Peter  Rempel,  who 
visited  with  Mennonites,  Mennonite 
Brethren,  and  Baptists  in  Russia  from 
May  8-25.  Rempel  is  the  secretary  for 
Europe  for  the  Commission  on  Over- 
seas Mission  (COM)  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

At  Dyck's  church  in  Protusovva, 
Siberia,  for  example,  the  membership 
has  decreased  from  100  to  25  in  the  last 
several  years.  "We  are  so  small  now 
and  we  have  no  energy  to  work  with 
the  youth,"  Dyck  says. 

Many  Mennonites  are  choosing  to 
leave  because  they  are  discouraged 
about  their  living  conditions  in  Russia. 


"Even  though  they  know  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  them  to  make  a  switch  to  an- 
other country,  they  are  concerned  about 
the  political  and  economic  deterioration 
they  see  around  them,"  Rempel  says. 

In  Neudachino,  a  village  established 
in  1908  by  Mennonite  families  from  the 
Ukraine,  there  has  been  an  influx  of 
refugees  from  the  former  Soviet  Asian 
republics  and  from  the  war  zones  in  the 
Caucasuses,  including  Chechnya. 

For  the  most  part,  it  has  been  the 
older  generation  who  has  remained  in 
Russia  despite  the  problems.  "They  have 
stayed  the  longest  because  they  have  felt 
rooted  there,"  Rempel  explains.  "They 
simply  want  to  continue  their  traditional 
patterns  of  worship  with  dignity  and  out 
of  respect  for  their  forebears  until  their 
congregation  disappears." 

The  younger  Mennonites  who  have 
chosen  to  stay  often  assimilate  into  the 
mainstream  culture.  A  number  have 
married  Russian  nationals  and  attend 
churches  of  other  denominations. 

Some  do  not  participate  in  any  church 
community,  but  they  are  eager  to  pre- 
serve the  German  language  and  culture. 
Two  teachers  Rempel  met  during  his 
trip  fit  into  this  category.  "They  appreci- 
ate the  values  they  observed  as  children 
in  their  Mennonite  communities,"  he 


Gap  widens  between  rich  and  poor  in  Russia 


Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC)— You  can  find 
the  latest  fashions  from  Paris  in  elite 
stores  on  Tverskaya  street  in  Moscow. 
For  $150  (U.S.),  you  can  enter  one  of 
many  trendy  rock  and  roll  clubs. 

"The  economic  changes  have  been 
startling  and  sobering,"  says  Walter 
Bergen,  a  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee worker  in  Moscow.  "Outside  the 
perimeter  of  Moscow,  there  are  villages 
that  look  like  they  are  emerging  from 
the  19th  century.  You  see  elderly  vil- 
lagers backpacking  their  potatoes  into 
the  city  to  sell.  At  the  same  time,  the 
nouveau  riche  are  driving  Porsches  on 
the  streets  of  Moscow." 

As  the  gap  widens  between  the  rich 
and  poor,  there  is  more  pressure  on  the 
churches  since  the  government  has  no 
infrastructure  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems. "One  of  my  co-workers  told  me 
that  a  policeman  had  told  someone  who 
needed  help,  'I  don't  care,  but  maybe 
the  Baptists  will  care,'  "  Bergen  relates. 
"This  reality  is  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  most  church  members  are  from 
the  lower  third  of  the  eschelon." 


says.  "But  they  feel  the  fact  that  there 
are  divisions  discredits  the  church." 

Although  the  Russian  Mennonite 
Brethren  also  struggle  with  the  loss  of 
members  due  to  emigration,  they  have 
had  a  bit  more  success  in  adding  new 
members.  "The  kirchliche  have  tended 
to  be  less  infused  with  evangelistic  fer- 
vor than  those  of  Mennonite  Brethren 
background,"  Rempel  says. 

As  a  result  of  the  relatively  weak 
Mennonite  presence  in  Russia,  a  Men- 
nonite church  from  Germany  has  decid- 
ed to  link  with  Baptist  churches  for  its 
mission  efforts. 

Rempel  notes  that  Russian  Baptists 
actually  have  much  in  common  with 
Mennonites:  "They  stress  community. 
They  are  accountable  to  each  other  as 
Christians.  Discipleship  is  seen  as  a 
sign  of  salvation." 

Janet  and  Walter  Bergen,  who  are 
based  in  Moscow,  are  already  exploring 
ministry  opportunities  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  COM  (see  "Gap 
widens,"  this  page).  The  Baptists  have 
extended  an  invitation  for  Mennonites 
to  join  them  in  church  planting. 

Rempel  believes  it  is  important  to 
"share  in  the  pastoral  ministry  to  the 
remnant  Mennonite  community  and 
support  the  germination  of  its  transfor- 
mation into  indigenous  Christian 
churches  with  Anabaptist  orientation. 

"For  me,  the  survival  of  the  Menno- 
nite church  is  not  the  most  important 
thing.  The  most  important  thing  is  for 
God's  work  to  be  done." — Carla  Reimer 


Still,  Bergen  has  found  hope  in  the 
relationships  he  has  formed  with  Evan- 
gelical Christian  Baptists.  They  believe 
they  are  called  "to  be  deacons  in  the 
world,"  he  says. 

Even  though  many  Ger- 
man-speaking Mennonites 
are  choosing  to  leave  Rus- 
sia, Bergen  thinks  that 
Anabaptist  beliefs  will 
have  relevancy  for  other 
religious  groups.  For  ex- 
ample, he  observes,  the 
Russian  Baptists  also  have 
a  strong  commitment  to 
mutual  aid. 

He  recalls  how,  when  he 
first  was  looking  for  office 
space  in  Moscow,  a  staff 
person  from  the  Baptist 
Compassion  Ministries 
greeted  him  with  tears. 
"She  said,  'So  many  West-  On  a  street  in  Neudachino,  from  left  to  right:  Jon- 
erners  come  and  do  projects  athan  Selling,  MCC  intern  from  Waterloo,  Ont.; 
and  leave.  You  want  to  be  Heinrich  Peters,  choir  leader  at  Neudachino  Men- 
with  us.  You  are  rare.'  "        nonite  Church;  Walter  Bergen,  MCC-COM  worker; 
— Carla  Reimer  and  Vassili  Peters,  pastor  of  the  Novosibirsk  church. 
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Holy  Spirit  visits  Lancaster  congregation  in  feathered  form 


Lancaster,  Pa. — It's  a  bird  (well,  sort 
of),  it's  a  plane,  it's  ...  the  Holy  Spirit? 

An  unassuming  wooden  parrot  has 
taken  on  a  mysterious  and  exalted  role 
at  Community  Mennonite  Church  of 
Lancaster  (CMCL).  Perching  at  differ- 
ent spots  in  the  sanctuary  from  week  to 
week,  it  has  come  to  symbolize  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  members  of  the  congregation. 

The  parrot  first  arrived  on  the  scene 
in  the  fall  of  1990,  at  about  the  time 
when  CMCL  was  moving  into  its  newly 
remodeled  sanctuary.  CMCL  members 
Jan  and  Sid  Stoltzfus  noticed  the  bird 
at  a  Selfhelp  Crafts  store.  Something 
special  must  have  gleamed  in  its  lac- 
quered eye,  for  Jan  went  back  and 
bought  the  colorful  creature. 

Sid  cut  the  base  off  so  it  could  sit  un- 
aided, and  put  it  in  a  weeping  fig  tree  in 
the  front  of  the  church.  The  parrot  added 
an  avian  touch  to  the  greenery  (and  gave 
a  dual  meaning  to  the  term,  "sanctu- 
ary"). Two  months  later,  the  fig  tree 
died.  But  the  parrot  took  on  a  new  life. 

People  began  to  notice  that  the  par- 
rot appeared  in  new  places  each  week, 
sometimes  hovering  over  them  from 
the  front,  sometimes  watching  from  a 
windowsill.  Because  of  this  unexpected 
behavior,  CMCL  pastor  Vern  Rempel 
christened  it  the  Spirit  Parrot,  preach- 
ing a  sermon  from  John  3:8,  which  de- 
scribes how  one  born  of  the  Spirit  is 
like  the  wind;  it  "blows  where  it  wills 


'Parrot  of 
the  Spin  I ' 
looks  over 
Community 
Mennonite 
Church  of 
Lancaster. 


.  .  .  and  no  one  can  predict  its  coming." 

Since  its  initiation  into  fame,  the  par- 
rot has  been  the  subject  of  sermons  and 
general  congregational  dialogue.  Rem- 
pel placed  the  bird  on  his  shoulder  as  if 
it  were  a  pirate's  parrot  to  speak  about 
conflict  and  communication.  One  Sun- 
day during  the  1992  presidential  cam- 
paign, the  parrot  became  H.  Ross  Par- 
rot, communicating  Sesame  Street-style 
about  stewardship  and  allowing  Rem- 
pel to  engage  in  his  avocation  of  stand- 
up  comedy,  impersonating  Ross  Perot. 

Another  sermon  had  Rempel  claim- 
ing that  he  likes  CMCL's  parrot  as  a 
symbol  for  the  Spirit  more  than  the 
traditional  white  dove.  "A  multicolored 


resident  of  the  rain  forest  represents 
the  multicultural  spirit  which  ignited 
Pentecost,"  Rempel  says. 

Sometimes  the  parrot  even  sports 
different  outfits — such  as  a  flowing 
black  cloak  for  the  season  of  Lent. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  church  per- 
formed what  promises  to  be  an  annual 
Pentecost  Parrot  Pinning.  All  members 
aged  50  and  over  received  miniature 
versions  of  CMCL's  guardian  parrot, 
representing  the  Spirit's  alighting  on 
them  as  they  enter  the  golden  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  original  Parrot  of  the 
Spirit  quietly  moves  again,  ready  to 
surprise  a  smile  onto  a  searching  face 
next  Sunday. — Dave  Wert 


Property  insurance  companies  offer  'one  stop  shopping'  through  joint  venture 


Goshen,  Ind.  (MMA) — Need  insur- 
ance for  your  car?  Your  house?  Your 
small  business?  Ever  wish  you  could 
get  all  this  coverage — liability  and 
property  insurance — from  one  place, 
rather  than  dealing  with  several  differ- 
ent organizations? 

A  new  program  will  make  this  possi- 
ble. A  group  of  church-related  property 
and  casualty  associations  has  agreed  to 
a  joint  venture  which  will  offer  a  full 
range  of  property-casualty  plans.  To 
obtain  these  coverages,  customers  need 
to  contact  only  one  of  the  participating 
insurance  groups. 

Mennonite  Property  Casualty  Group 
(MPCG)  has  been  established  as  a 
stock  company  by  11  organizations. 
The  formation  of  the  cooperative  effort 
is  the  culmination  of  nearly  three  years 
of  planning  coordinated  by  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid. 


MPCG  is  governed  by  a  board  made 
up  of  representatives  from  each  of  the 
companies  involved  plus  two  members 
designated  by  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board.  Jay  Goering,  Mound- 
ridge,  Kan.,  is  the  board  chair  and 
president.  A  search  is  currently  under- 
way for  a  new  chief  executive  officer. 

Each  organization  will  retain  its  own 
identity,  but  a  joint  effort  through 
MPCG  will  broaden  the  range  of  ser- 
vices available  and  increase  the  interde- 
pendence between  the  companies.  It  is 
hoped  the  first  of  the  new  services  will 
be  available  within  12  months. 

No  central  office  is  planned  for 
MPCG.  Using  communications  and 
computer  technology,  MPCG  will  cen- 
tralize several  key  functions  in  two  or 
more  participating  company  offices. 
The  operation  of  MPCG  will  be  largely 
invisible  to  the  average  customer,  ex- 


cept for  simplified  access  to  improved 
coverages  and  service. 

It  has  also  been  agreed  that  Menno- 
nite Automobile  Aid,  Inc.,  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  MPCG  through  a  man- 
agement contract.  The  MAA  offices  will 
remain  at  the  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
central  office  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  but  the 
employees  of  MAA  became  employees 
of  MPCG  effective  July  1. 

Other  participating  companies  in- 
clude Mennonite  Property  Aid  Associa- 
tion, Mennonite  Aid  Union,  Mutual  Aid 
Association  of  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, Mennonite  Aid  Association  of  Indi- 
ana and  Michigan,  Mennonite  Mutual 
Insurance  Association,  Sharing  Pro- 
grams of  the  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference,  Mennonite  Indemnity, 
Virginia  Mennonite  Property  Aid  Plan, 
New  York  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Plan, 
and  CAM  Mutual  Aid  Association. 
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•  Pews  for  sale.  Bay  Shore 
Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  wishes  to  sell  36  18-foot 
light-colored  wooden  pews 
with  padded  seats  in  fair  con- 
dition. Also  available:  two 
similar  9-foot  pews;  13  12-foot 
dark-stained  antique  solid 
oak  pews  with  padded  seats. 
Prices  are  negotiable.  Contact 
Andy  Nisley  at  941  923-4041 
or  the  church  office  at  941 
355-4168. 

•  Coming  events: 

Heritage  day,  Hans  Herr  House, 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  Aug.  5. 
Annual  event  includes  exhib- 
its, demonstrations,  music. 
Information  available  from 
717  464-4438. 

Conference,  "Building  Bridges: 
Jews,  Mennonites,  and  Ukrai- 
nians in  Canada,"  St.  Paul's 
College,  University  of  Manito- 
ba, Winnipeg,  Aug.  28-30. 
Participants  will  discuss  why 
the  groups  have  not  related 
more  in  the  past,  and  how 
they  can  work  together  and 
better  understand  each  other 
in  the  future.  Information 
available  from  204  474-8895. 

•  Job  openings: 

Assistant  director,  Personnel 
Department,  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  Akron,  Pa. 
Qualifications  include  college 
degree,  interviewing  and/or 
counseling  experience,  and 
MCC  service  experience. 
Writing  and  oral  communica- 
tion skills,  initiative,  and 
travel  are  necessary.  Three- 
year  position  is  available  Oct. 


1;  application  deadline  is 
Sept.  8.  Contact  Carol  Eby- 
Good,  PO  Box  500,  Akron,  PA 
17501-0500  (phone  717  859- 
1151);  or  MCC  Canada  Per- 
sonnel, 134  Plaza  Dr.,  Winni- 
peg, MB  R3T  5K9  (phone  204 
261-6381). 

Director  of  nursing,  Laurel  View 
Village,  Davidsville,  Pa.  Cur- 
rent RN  license  and  3-5  years 
LTC  experience  preferred. 
This  growing  retirement  com- 
munity offers  four  levels  of 
care  (nursing,  personal  care, 
assisted,  and  residential  liv- 
ing); plans  for  a  special  care 
Alzheimers/Dementia  section 
are  being  developed.  Send  re- 
sume to  executive  director 
David  E.  Mishler,  Laurel 
View  Village,  PO  Box  400, 
Davidsville,  PA  15928. 

Music  director,  Maplewood 
Mennonite  Church,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  One-third-time 
position  includes  some  wor- 
ship planning  responsibilities. 
Send  resume  by  Aug.  25  to  the 
church  at  4129  Maplecrest 
Rd.,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46815. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.: 

Jay  Aeschliman  and  Cynthia 
Aeschliman. 

Crown  Hill,  Rittman,  Ohio: 
Eric  Main,  Donita  Main, 
Floyd  Fawcett,  Tina  Fawcett, 
and  R.  J.  Detweiler. 

Deep  Run  East,  Perkasie, 
Pa.:  Shaun  Hackman,  Tom 
Nagel,  Laura  Moyer,  and 
Sheldon  Myers. 

First  Mennonite  of  New  Bre- 
men, Lowville,  N.Y.:  Lawson 
Moser,  Colleen  Sundberg, 
Larry  Brundege,  Frank  and 
Barbara  Corbett,  Anthony 
and  Carol  Foti,  Robert  and 
Roberta  Zehr,  Ronald  and 
Susan  Pierce,  and  Alvin  and 
Elizabeth  Schneider. 

Forest  Hills,  Leola,  Pa.:  Alicia 
Horst,  Kristin  Kreider,  Jo- 
seph O'Hara,  Esther  O'Hara, 
Larry  Wenger,  and  Eileen 
Wenger. 

Harris  Hill,  Williamsville, 
N.Y.:  Bradlee  Straeck,  Lyn- 
ette  Gaffney,  Linda  Klippen- 
stein,  John  Heine,  Wendy 
Dean,  Jan  Plummer,  Andy 
Chiacchia,  David  Gaffney, 
Florence  Nola,  Vicky  King, 
Paul  King,  Matt  King,  Vince 
Nola,  Don  Klippenstein, 
Cathy  Heine,  and  Jeff  Chiac- 
chia. 

Oxford  Circle,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  Jill  Herr,  Eva  Lipp, 
Sharon  Lipp,  Diane  McGrath. 
Denise  Whitmore,  and  Wil- 
liam Whitmore. 


South  Hutchinson,  Kan.:  San 

Lind,  Don  Lind,  and  Marilyn 
Lind. 

Steinmann,  Baden,  Ont.: 

Scott  Brubaker-Zehr  and 
Mary  Brubaker-Zehr. 

Sycamore  Grove,  Garden 
City,  Mo.:  Kevin  and  Ginny 
Patterson,  Ovene  Rufenacht, 
and  Joshuah  Heaper. 

Valley  View,  Spartansburg, 
Pa.:  Lana  Sterling,  David 
Wanker,  and  Mason  Wittmer. 

Vietnamese  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, Honolulu,  Hawaii: 
Xe  Thi  Nguyen,  Bich  Ngoc  Au, 
Chung  Doan  Vo,  Hoa  Thi  Vo, 
Dieu  Thi  Huynh,  and  Viet 
Due  Nguyen. 

West  Union,  Parnell,  Iowa: 
Lucas  Miller,  Betsy  Hartzler, 
Jonathan  Birky,  Simon  Haid- 
er, Megan  Steckly,  Jon  Hartz- 
ler, and  Annette  Yoder. 

Whitestone,  Hesston,  Kan.: 
Gordon  and  Janice  Peters, 
Lisa  Yoder,  Stephanie  Gattis, 
Stacie  Gattis,  and  Erica 
Buller. 

Wideman,  Markham,  Ont.: 

Janera  Ribble,  Moneka  Robin- 
son, Felicia  Wideman,  and 
Charles  Cinq-Mars. 
Zion,  Elmira,  Ont.:  Tamara 
Schell. 

Zion  Hill,  Singers  Glen,  Va.: 

Myrtle  Payne,  Julie  Mizell, 
and  Tommy  Mizell. 


BIRTHS 


Bixler,  Carol  Bucher  and 
Samuel,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Analisa  Janine  Bucher  (third 
child),  born  March  17,  re- 
ceived for  adoption  July  6. 

Brubaker-Zehr,  Mary  and 
Scott,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Micah 
Joseph  (third  child),  July  11. 

Resto,  Stephanie  Blough  and 
Anthony,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Olivia  Margaret  (first  child), 
June  25. 

Steckly,  Nancy  Stuckey  and 
Blane,  Milford,  Neb.,  Aaron 
Benjamin  (fourth  child),  June 
19. 

Strathdee,  Carolyn  Shantz  and 
Mike,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Ella 
Mary  Shantz  (first  child), 
June  12. 

VanBradt,  Kate  Weber  and 
Donald,  Weston,  Ont.,  De- 
laney  Alexandra  (first  child), 
June  26. 

Wang,  Chun  Fan  and  Mingde, 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  Peter  Fan  (first 
child),  April  19. 

Wideman,  Donna  Hudson  and 
Trevor,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Cas- 
sidy  Elizabeth  (second  child), 
June  29. 

Yoder,  Rosie  Walters  and  Greg, 
Allensville,  Pa.,  Latasha 
Denae  (first  child),  July  2. 


MARRIAGES 


Allebach-Rice:  Brenda  Alle- 
bach,  Perkasie,  Pa.  (Deep  Run 
East),  and  Daryl  Rice,  Per- 
kasie, Pa.  (Deep  Run  East), 
June  10,  by  Timothy  Weaver. 

Aucter-Bush:  James  Aucter, 
Croghan,  N.Y.,  and  KaTina 
Bush,  Croghan,  NY.  (First, 
New  Bremen),  June  10,  by 
Lester  Bauman. 

Brundege-Clemens:  Larry 
Brundege,  Beaver  Falls,  NY. 
(First,  New  Bremen),  and 
Carol  Clemens,  Beaver  Falls, 
N.Y.  (First,  New  Bremen), 
June  3,  by  Don  Reber  (father 
of  the  bride). 

Burkhalter-Miller:  Jodi  Lynn 
Burkhalter,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Community),  and  Jon  Eric 
Miller,  Toledo,  Ohio  (Walnut 
Creek),  June  17,  by  Ross  A. 
Miller  and  Terry  Burkhalter 
(father  of  the  bride). 

Byler-Plank:  Steve  Byler, 
Reedsville,  Pa.  (Locust  Grove), 
and  Juanita  Plank,  Mat- 
tawana,  Pa.  (Locust  Grove), 
June  24,  by  Max  Zook. 

Diener-Miller:  Monica  Diener, 
Newton,  Kan.  (Hesston  Inter- 
Mennonite  Fellowship),  and 
Jason  Miller,  Newton,  Kan. 
(Hesston  Inter-Mennonite 
Fellowship),  July  1,  by  Duane 
Yoder. 

Doerr-Vasey:  Jennifer  Doerr, 
Ambler,  Pa.  (Ambler),  and 
John  Vasey,  Telford,  Pa. 
(Franconia),  June  17,  by 
Joseph  M.  Haines  and  Russell 
Detwiler. 

Eash-Schrock:  Gail  Eash,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.  (First),  and 
Lynn  Schrock,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Maple  City  Chapel),  June  24, 
by  Mel  Shetler  and  David  Hel- 
muth. 

Frey-Minsul:  Richard  E.  Frey, 
Jr.,  Wauseon,  Ohio  (West 
Clinton),  and  Angela  Minsul, 
Toledo,  Ohio  (Toledo  Cove- 
nant Fellowship),  July  1,  by 
James  Roynon  and  J.  D.  Mon- 
tei. 

Gehman-Yoder:  Jonathan 
Gehman,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Lindale),  and  Terri  Yoder, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  (Lindale), 
July  1,  by  Loren  Horst  and 
Laban  Peachey. 

Geib-Moran:  Dan  Geib,  Je- 
romesville,  Ohio  (United 
Methodist),  and  Shelley  Mor- 
an,  Creston,  Ohio  (Crown 
Hill),  July  9,  by  Ernest  J. 
Hershberger. 

Hershberger-Miller:  Shannon 
Hershberger,  Berlin,  Ohio 
(Berlin  Christian  Fellowship), 
and  Heidi  Maria  Miller,  Wal- 
nut Creek,  Ohio  (Walnut 
Creek),  July  7,  by  John 
Schrock. 


Mennonite  Health  Services 

invites  applications  for  the  position  of 

Executive  Director 

Qualifications  include:  Christian 
commitment  and  participation 
in  an  Anabaptist  congregation; 
administrative,  organizational, 
and  marketing  skills;  budget 
experience;  comfort  with  many 
publics;  enthusiasm  and  energy. 

Responsibilities  include:  provid- 
ing visionary  leadership  and 
expanding  services  for  MHS,  an 
organization  which  relates  to 
health  providers  (including  hos- 
pitals, retirement  facilities, 
mental  health,  and  develop- 
mental disabilities  providers). 
Some  overnight  travel  required. 

Send  letter  of  interest  and 
resume  by  August  8  to: 

Arlene  M.  Mark 
29222  Frailey  Drive 
Elkhart,  IN  46514-1121 
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MENNOSCOPE 


Heat  is  on  for  SALSA  participants.  San 

Antonio,  Tex.  (MCC/MBM) — As  the  sum- 
mer staffperson  for  SALSA  (San  Antonio 
Learning  through  Service  and  Action)  Sonia 
Perez  accompanied  a  church  youth  group 
that — during  a  sweltering  end-of-June 
day — scraped  and  painted  the  exterior  of  a 
neglected  house  here  in  one  of  the  city's 
poorer  neighborhoods. 

SALSA,  a  week-long  urban  experience,  is 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Mary-Martha 
House  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  San  Antonio  Mennonite  Church. 
"SALSA  is  neat  because  it  takes  kids  from 
small  towns  who  aren't  exposed  to  cities.  I 
am  helping  them  realize  there  are  things 
they  can  do  to  help  others,"  says  Perez,  who 
is  a  member  of  Abundant  Life  Christian 
Church,  a  Mennonite  congregation  here. 

Perez  is  one  of  74  young  adults  of  diverse 
ethnic  backgrounds  who  are  serving  with  a 
church  or  service  agency  in  their  home  com- 
munities through  Summer  Service,  a  leader- 
ship training  program  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  Eugenia  Romero  coordinates 
the  program,  assisted  by  Jae  Kauffman  of  Portland,  Ore. 

1995  Summer  Service  participants  include  the  following  Mennonite  Church  members: 
Choky  Budhiartha,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Cameron  Christian,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Gilmarie  Co- 
lon, Barranquitas,  P.R.;  Linette  Colon  and  Jose  L.  Vazquez,  Aibonito,  P.R.;  Sharon  Dennis 
and  Benny  Lee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mark  Friesen,  Albany,  Ore.;  Eleazar  Lopez  and  Oscar 
Lopez,  Miami,  Fla.;  Enica  Maclin,  Richmond,  Va.;  Teresa  Matamoros,  Harrisonburg,  Va.; 
Micah  A.  Myron,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Gloria  Navarro,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Rudy  Portillo,  La  Puente, 
Calif.;  Ricardo  Rodriguez,  Humacao,  PR.;  Veronica  Santana,  Lima,  Peru;  John  Sugandi, 
Orange,  Calif.;  Chue  Vang  and  Pang  Vang,  Fresno,  Calif.;  Andreas  Walker,  Macon,  Miss.; 
Timothy  Williams,  Markham,  111. 


Konopinski-Liestman:  Rob 

Konopinski,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
(Methodist),  and  Andrea  Liest- 
man,  Chicago,  111.  (East  Bend), 
July  8,  by  Brent  Roberson. 

Lambright-Parsons:  Eric 
Lambright,  Dresher,  Pa.  (Am- 
bler), and  Julia  Parsons, 
Cherry  Hill,  Pa.  (Episcopal), 
June  3,  by  Joseph  M.  Haines. 

Martin-Tomczak:  Timothy  L. 
Martin,  Stevens,  Pa.  (Red 
Run),  and  Dawn  M.  Tomczak, 
Newtown,  Pa.  (Catholic),  July 
8,  by  Luke  L.  Horst  and  Tom 
Horst. 

Nyce-Rush:  Sue  Anne  Nyce, 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  and  Mark  Rush, 
Perkasie,  Pa.  (Deep  Run), 
June  17,  by  Timothy  Weaver. 

Roggie-VerSchneider:  Shawn 
Roggie,  Castorland,  N.Y.,  and 
Kristi  VerSchneider,  Cro- 
ghan,  N.Y.,  July  8,  by  Lester 
Bauman. 

Schneider-Slates:  Randall  Lee 
Schneider,  Dover,  Ohio  (Wal- 
nut Creek),  and  Julie  Slates, 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio  (Wal- 
nut Creek),  May  20,  by  Ross 
A.  Miller. 


Shelly-Smucker:  James  Shel- 
ly, Akron,  Pa.  (Lititz),  and 
Karen  Smucker,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  (Zion),  July  1,  by 
Dan  Smucker  (father  of  the 
bride)  and  Sam  Janzen. 


DEATHS 


Bender,  Cleason  J.,  82,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Born:  May  27, 
1913,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  to 
Jacob  R.  and  Veronica 
Schwartzentruber  Bender. 
Died:  June  29,  1995,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Survivors — 
wife:  Gladys  King  Bender; 
sons:  Robert  M.,  Charles  F.; 
brother  and  sister:  Wallace, 
Annie  Leis;  4  grandchildren, 
one  great-grandchild,  2  step- 
grandchildren.  Congregation- 
al membership:  Park  View 
Mennonite  Church.  Memorial 
service:  July  2,  Virginia  Men- 
nonite Retirement  Center,  by 
Owen  Burkholder  and  John 
Drescher.  Body  donated  for 
medical  research. 


Kennel,  Edith  Elizabeth 
Charles,  83,  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Pa.  Born:  June  1,  1911, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  to 
David  B.  and  Annie  Kendig 
Nissley  Charles.  Died:  May 
27,  1995,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  of  a 
stroke.  Survivors — husband: 
Elmer  Fisher  Kennel;  chil- 
dren: Rhoda,  David  O,  Elmer 
E.,  Paul  O,  Ruth  Zale,  Lois 
O;  9  grandchildren,  2  great- 
grandchildren. Funeral  and 
burial:  May  31,  Habecker 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Abram 
H.  Charles,  Norman  C.  Shertz- 
er,  and  Randall  J.  Martin. 

Longacre,  Mary  Gehman,  86, 
Parkerford,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  27, 
1909,  Bally,  Pa.,  to  William 
and  Emma  Bergey  Gehman. 
Died:  July  1,  1995,  Parker- 
ford,  Pa.  Survivors — children: 
Dorothy  Weaver,  I.  Vernon,  G. 
Arlene  Starkey,  John  P., 
Helen  Shoap,  Robert  A.; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Abram, 
Anna  Longacre,  Ada  Beiler, 
John;  17  grandchildren,  lO 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Isaac  K.  Longacre 


(husband).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: July  8,  Vincent  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Garland  L.  Meyers 
and  Elmer  G.  Kolb. 

Nafziger,  Leora  P.  Grieser, 
82,  Archbold,  Ohio.  Horn: 
Nov.  29,  1912,  ArchboJd,  Ohio, 
to  Aaron  and  Mary  Short 
Grieser.  Died:  July  9,  1995, 
Archbold,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
children:  Kenneth  L.,  Vernon, 
Jr.,  Richard,  Judy  Salisbury, 
Verlene  Drahan,  Mary  Ellen 
Johnson;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Ernest  Grieser,  Elsie  Klopfen- 
stein,  Clela  Stoll,  Lois  Meyer; 
13  grandchildren,  12  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Vernon  Nafziger  (hus- 
band). Funeral:  July  12,  Pine 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Terry  Shue.  Burial:  Pettis ville 
Cemetery. 

Noftsier,  Chad  W.,  37,  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.  Born:  Nov.  30, 
1957,  Watertown,  N.Y.,  to 
Newell  and  Carol  Moody  Noft- 
sier. Died:  May  23,  1995, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. Survivors — daughter: 
Jacklyn;  sisters:  Darcy 
Pritchard,  Tara,  Jill  Knudsen; 
parents;  grandmother:  Bever- 
ly Moody.  Funeral:  May  26, 
Virkler-Percoski  Funeral 
Home,  by  Lester  Bauman. 
Burial:  First  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Witmer,  Loreen  Annie  Wide- 
man,  49,  Dunnville,  Ont. 
Born:  Markham,  Ont.,  to 
Willis  and  Elmina  Cressman 
Wideman.  Died:  June  3,  1995, 
Dunnville,  Ont.,  of  a  brain 
tumor.  Survivors — husband: 
Homer  D.  Witmer;  brothers 
and  sisters:  John,  David, 
Howard,  Merle,  Willis,  and 
Carol  Wideman,  Elva  Dike, 
Mary  Schlichter.  Funeral: 
June  8,  Christian  Reformed 
Church,  by  Rod  Weber,  Lester 
Kehl.  Burial:  Rainham  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Franklin  Conference  annual 
meeting,  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
Aug.  18-19 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  an- 
nual meeting.  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Aug.  18-20 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board 
meetings  and  50th  anniver- 
sary celebration,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Sept.  8-9 

Lancaster  Conference  fall 
assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa., 
Sept.  15 

Mutual  Aid  Sunday.  Sept.  17 

Churchwide  Stewardship  Coun- 
cil, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  29-30 

World  Communion  Sunday.  Oct. 
1 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


'This  world  is  not  my  home9 


Heaven  is  a  word  that  doesn't  trip  easily  off 
our  tongues  these  days.  At  least  I  don't  find  it 
part  of  many  of  my  daily  conversations. 

Early  Christians,  by  contrast,  seemed  to  live 
with  the  awareness  that  "the  end  of  all  things 
is  near"  (1  Pet.  4:7).  Reading  from  the  writings 
of  the  early  Anabaptists  or  from  Martyrs  Mir- 
ror, I  also  find  an  awareness  of  eternity  that 
doesn't  crop  up  in  our  writings  all  that  much 
today. 

Even  our  hymns  have  changed.  I  grew  up 
singing  songs  like  "This  World  Is  Not  My  Home," 
"Beulah  Land,"  and  "Oh,  They  Tell  Me  of  a 
Home."  Today  we're  more  likely  to  sing  "This 
Is  the  Day,"  "In  Thee  Is  Gladness,"  and  "Praise, 
I  Will  Praise  You,  Lord." 

Why  does  heaven  figure  so  little  in  our  con- 
sciousness? One  might  argue  it's  because  the  , 
next  life  is  a  given  about  which  we  inthe  church 
agree  as  we  go  about  kingdom  work.  I  suspect, 
however,  that  our  lack  of  conversation  about 
heaven  has  more  to  do  with  how  we  experience 
life. 

Peace  and  prosperity  have  a  way  of  dimin- 
ishing interest  in  the  future.  While  those  of  us 
who  live  in  North  America  would  never  de- 
scribe our  lives  as  heaven,  Christians  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  sometimes  hint  we're  less 
enamored  with  the  hereafter  because  we  have 
it  so  good  in  the  here. 

Yet  eternity  does  break  into  our  conscious- 
ness at  times  of  accident,  illness,  or  death.  One 
who  experienced  this  was  Sheldon  Martin  with 
the  death  of  his  33-year-old  wife  this  past  year. 
On  page  6  of  this  issue  Martin  reflects  on  what 
he  learned. 

Talk  about  heaven  used  to  bring  up  "images 
of  shadows  and  of  things  not  quite  real,"  Martin 
writes.  Today  he  is  convinced  "the  exact  oppo- 
site is  true.  We  are  the  shadows.  We  are  those 
that  are  'not  quite  real.'  " 

Martin's  words  echo  those  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
"For  now  we  see  in  a  mirror,  dimly,"  he  wrote  in 
1  Corinthians  13:12,  "but  then  we  will  see  face 
to  face." 

What  is  this  ultimate  reality  in  the  shadow  of 
which  we  live?  Martin  finds  his  answer  in  Je- 
sus' words  about  the  two  great  commandments: 
(1)  love  God;  (2)  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself. 
This  is  how  we  connect  with  the  eternal. 


If  this  is  true,  if  we  truly  believe  that  our 
existence  now  is  only  shadow,  think  of  the  per- 
spective this  should  give  for  our  lives.  The 
things  of  this  world — money,  prestige,  power — 
fade  in  importance.  So  does  our  need  to  be  stri- 
dent about  what  we  believe  or  about  having  our 
own  way.  So  does  our  passion  to  have  others 
conform  to  our  will  and  our  way. 

The  first  step  is  admitting  that  we  do,  indeed, 
live  in  the  shadows.  We  only  see  now  in  a  mir- 
ror, quite  dimly.  Our  knowledge  and  insights, 
at  their  best,  are  flawed  and  imperfect.  That 
admission  is  always  difficult  for  humans,  espe- 
cially when  things  are  going  well. 

But  if  this  world  is  not  our  home,  whether 
our  lot  in  it  be  good  or  bad,  our  energies  need  to 
be  directed  toward  the  next.  Maybe  our  conver- 
sations won't  turn  completely  toward  heaven, 
but  we'll  live  as  though  it  is  just  around  the 
corner.  Because,  for  us,  it  is. — jlp 

A  little  pinch  of  gentleness 

We  who  are  bound  for  heaven  are  to  live  in 
this  life  as  though  we  are  already  with  God. 
That  means,  according  to  Galatians  5:22-23, 
exhibiting  the  fruits  of  God's  Spirit:  love,  joy, 
peace,  patience,  kindness,  generosity,  faithful- 
ness, gentleness,  and  self-control. 

One  of  these  seems  to  be  getting  short-shrift 
these  days.  Maybe  that's  because  it's  hidden 
way  down  the  list  as  number  eight.  Yet  I  hear 
more  and  more  people  say  we  Mennonites  are 
not  very  gentle  with  each  other  these  days. 

One  person  wrote  me  recently:  "There  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a  bit  of  edginess  around  the 
church.  People  jump  a  little  sooner,  speak  a 
little  more  harshly,  express  mistrust  a  bit  more 
quickly.  A  little  pinch  of  gentleness  would  serve 
the  church  well." 

That  sums  up  well  where  we  seem  to  be.  We 
have  concentrated  on  being  a  people  of  love  and 
peace,  even  joy.  Our  challenge  in  today's  milieu 
may  be  to  become  a  people  of  gentleness  and 
self-control. 

Our  world  could  surely  use  a  good  dose  of 
gentleless.  What  a  testimony  we  Mennonites 
might  become  should  that  world  look  at  us  and 
say,  "See  how  gentle  they  are  with  each  oth- 
er!"— jlp 
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Above:  Don  Barnhill,  Walnut  Hill,  Fla.,  of  United  Na- 
tive Ministries,  casts  his  ballot  in  the  vote  on  integra- 
tion. Right:  members  of  the  Church  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Board  count  the  ballots  that 
resulted  in  Mennonite  Church  approval  to  merge. 
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er, Jewel  Showalter,  Susan  Sommer,  and 
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Special  report: 

The  Mennonite  Church  dPRT'the 
General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  will  become  one 

That  was  the  decision  of  the  delegates  to  the  13th 
biennial  Mennonite  Church  assembly  and  the 
47th  General  Conference  triennial  sessions  meet- 
ing together,  July  25-30,  1995,  in  Wichita,  Kan. 

Integration  will  not  be  immediate,  however.  The  action  taken 
by  the  two  delegate  bodies  calls  for  a  decision  by  1997  about 
when  full  merger  will  take  place. 
Wichita  '95  marks  the  third  time  these  two  groups  have  met 
together.  The  first  was  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1983,  the  second  in 
Normal,  111.,  in  1989. 

But  Wichita  '95  was  more  than  business.  There  was  a  conven- 
tion for  more  than  3,230  adults,  another  for  4,375  youth,  and 
activities  for  420  children.  For  the  first  time,  345  junior  high 
youth  had  their  own  program — 30  miles  away  in  Newton,  Kan. 

All  met  together  for  one  session  in  the  11,600-seat  Kansas 
Coliseum  on  Thursday  evening,  July  27.  Here  they  participated 
in  spirited  singing  and  laughed  with 
Mike  Yaconelli  as  he  spoke  on  the  youth 
convention  theme,  "With  Jesus  on  the 
Road."  The  adult  convention  theme  was 
"Prepare  the  Way  of  the  Lord." 

In  this  issue,  Gospel  Herald  attempts 
to  capture  some  of  the  flavor  and  events 
of  Wichita  '95.  Here  are  the  decisions  of 
the  business  sessions.  Here  are  sum- 
maries of  worship  services,  the  special 
work  projects,  the  protests  and  marches, 
the  arts,  and  all  those  other  activities 
that  have  come  to  be  part  of  a  Men- 
nonite General  Assembly  and  its  related 
conventions. 
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Delegates  lined  up  at  floor  mikes  to  give  their  views  on  integration.  Here  A.  Larry 
Lehman  (Franklin  Conference)  waits  while  Carl  Rudy  (Rocky  Mountain)  speaks. 


MC  and  GC  delegates  agree  to  merge 
two  denominations  into  one  church 


Should  the  Mennonite  Church  (MC) 
merge  with  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  (GC)? 

After  six  years  of  study  by  an 
Integration  Exploration  Committee, 
discussions  in  hundreds  of  congre- 
gations and  scores  of  conferences,  and 
debates  in  countless  informal  settings, 
that  question  finally  rested  with  the 
267  delegates  to  Mennonite  General 
Assembly  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  on  Satur- 
day morning,  July  29. 

A  total  of  196  of  them  voted  "yes";  71 
said  "no."  With  previous  agreement 
that  a  two-third's  majority  was  needed, 
the  vote  to  integrate  passed  by  73.4 
percent. 

Voting  simultaneously  in  a  separate 
session,  GC  delegates  approved  the 
merger  recommendation  by  92.9  per- 
cent. "Yes"  was  the  vote  of  1,593;  "no"  of 
122.  There  were  21  abstentions. 

The  recommendation  that  received 
both  groups'  approval  makes  a  commit- 
ment "to  move  toward  the  integration 
of  our  two  denominations."  It  instructs 
the  general  boards  of  both  groups  to  de- 
cide  by  1997  when  they  and  the 
denominational  assemblies  become 
one. 

Meanwhile,  these  boards  are  to  sche- 


dule regular  meetings  to  talk  about 
cooperative  work,  according  to  the  ac- 
tion. They  are  "to  facilitate  integration 
of  denominational  programs  as  feasi- 
ble." The  action  calls  for  an  integration 
committee  to  "guide  and  monitor"  the 
process. 

A  final  sentence  asks  the  church  to 
"respect  the  interest  and  pace"  at  which 
congregations,  conferences,  and  other 
groups  choose  to  integrate. 

Prior  to  the  vote,  moderator  Donella 
Clemens  called  for  a  period  of  silence, 
asking  delegates  to  reflect  on  what  they 
had  heard  in  their  discussions.  "God, 
we  have  mixed  emotions  as  we  come  to 
this  point,"  Clemens  prayed.  "We  give 


you  these  emotions  .  .  .  and  we  give  you 
the  results." 

Also  before  voting,  delegates  heard 
that  the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in 
Canada  (CMC),  formerly  a  GC  group, 
had  agreed  to  become  an  integrated 
body  by  a  vote  of  97.5  percent.  Ron 
Sawatsky,  moderator  of  the  Mennonite 
Conference  of  Eastern  Canada,  report- 
ed that  68  MCEC  churches  had  become 
members  of  CMC  the  previous  day  in  a 
meeting  at  Newton,  Kan.  Another  MC 
conference,  Northwest,  had  also  be- 
come an  associate  member  of  CMC. 

"We're  telling  the  larger  GC  and  MC 
bodies  this  is  the  way  we  would  like  to 
go,"  Sawatsky  summarized.  "This  is  not 
an  attempt  to  push  inordinately  hard, 
but  we  are  pushing  a  bit — that  is  true." 

James  Schrag,  Smithville,  Ohio,  read 
a  statement  to  the  delegates  on  behalf 
of  the  24,000  Mennonites  in  congrega- 
tions currently  affiliated  with  both 
MCs  and  GCs.  "We  know  that  integra- 
tion works,"  Schrag  read.  "And  we  of  all 
people  in  these  merged  settings  also 
are  well  aware  of  the  challenges  of  inte- 
gration." 

Also  prior  to  the  vote,  Terri  Plank 
Brenneman,  president  of  the  Women's 
Missionary  and  Service  Commission, 
reported  that  WMSC  delegates  had 
held  a  joint  meeting  at  Wichita  with 
their  GC  counterparts,  Women  in  Mis- 
sion. "Together  we  affirmed  a  proposal 
that  commits  us  to  increased  coopera- 
tion," Brenneman  said.  "We  are  also 
committed  to  eventual  integration,  if 
this  is  chosen  by  the  delegates  here  at 
Wichita  '95."  — J.  Lome  Peachey 


Wichita  '95  reality  check: 
"Integration  of  what?" 
—  Mark  I  lock  man  (16) 
Hilltown,  Pa. 


Who  are  the  delegates? 


General  Assembly  delegates  are 
appointed  by  the  21  area  conferences 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Confer- 
ences may  send  one  delegate  for  each 
500  members,  with  each  having  a 
minimum  of  three. 

Members  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board  are  voting  delegates. 
And  associate  groups — representing 
African-Americans,  Hispanics,  Na- 


tive Americans,  and  women — also 
send  delegates  to  the  Assembly. 

Total  eligible  delegates  for  this 
year's  session  was  275.  Of  these  267 
answered  the  role  call  at  Wichita  '95. 

By  contrast,  delegates  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church's 
triennial  sessions  come  from  congre- 
gations. A  total  of  1,736  were  present 
for  the  integration  vote  on  Saturday. 
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Integration  question  dom 
in  long  lunch  lines  and  on 

Delegates  to  the  1995  Mennonite 
General  Assembly  had  a  full  agenda 
with  24 Vi  hours  of  business  packed  into 
five  days.  But  it  was  integration  that 
dominated  their  discussions. 

That  subject  was  on  the  MC  agenda 
four  times  for  3V2  hours  of  discussion. 
MC  delegates  met  with  their  GC  coun- 
terparts for  one  of  these.  The  remain- 
der of  the  official  discussion  took  place 
in  separate  sessions. 

But  integration  was  also  the  topic  of 
informal  conversations  in  hallways  and 
lunch  lines.  "What  do  you  think  the 
percentage  will  be?"  was  likely  the 
most-asked  question  of  the  week. 

It  was  two  MC  associate  groups  who 
voiced  the  most  hesitation  about 
integration.  The  African-American 
Mennonite  Association  (AAMA)  was 
particularly  troubled  by  the  lack  of 
African- Americans  in  GC  churches  and 
structures.  Some  wondered  if  a  larger 
church  would  dilute  AAMA's  influence. 

"In  the  proposed  models  for  integrat- 
ed structures,  we  don't  know  where  we 
fit,"  said  AAMA  president  Stan  Maclin. 
AAMA  board  member  James  Offutt 
said,  "We  are  not  convinced  that  we  are 
going  to  have  as  much  representation 
as  we  now  have.  And  we  think  the  new 
church  needs  a  specialist  on  racism." 

Don  Barnhill,  who  represents  the 
United  Native  Ministries  Council  on 
the  MC  General  Board,  said  his  group 
agrees.  "We  feel  good  about  the  church 
as  it  now  is  and  favor  a  relationship  of 
cooperation  rather  than  integration," 
he  said. 

Commitment  to  advocacy.  Dele- 
gates tried  to  take  these  concerns  seri- 
ously. "I'm  inclined  toward  integra- 
tion," said  Mary  Swartley  (Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference).  "But  as  I  vote,  I 
commit  myself  to  become  more  of  an 
advocate  for  these  associate  groups  so 
that  no  one  will  be  disenfranchised." 

"If  we  proceed  with  integration,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  double,  triple,  even 
quadruple  our  efforts  to  listen  to  these 
brothers  and  sisters,"  said  Howard 
Schmitt  (Southeast). 

Other  voices  were  enthusiastic  for 
merger. 

"Integration  has  been  a  good  thing 
for  us,"  said  John  Willems,  president  of 
Pacific  Northwest  Conference.  "Once 
you  make  the  decision  to  integrate, 
support  appears.  There's  a  settledness 


nates  discussions 
the  assembly  floor 

that  comes  over  people  because  the  de- 
cision has  been  made." 

Duane  Oswald,  Pacific  Southwest 
president,  reported  his  conference  has 
begun  five  new  churches  since  integrat- 
ing in  1994.  "Merger  has  given  us 
spark  and  enthusiasm,"  Oswald  said. 

"Integration  is  already  happening," 
said  Manny  Martin  (Atlantic  Coast). 
"It's  a  matter  of  whether  we  want  to 
plan  for  it  or  to  let  it  happen  haphaz- 
ardly." 

What  is  the  difference?  Scott  Al- 
brecht,  young  adult  delegate  for 
MCEC,  said:  "Most  youth  don't  know 
the  difference  between  MC  and  GC.  I 
don't  want  this  issue  hanging  over  my 
head  in  the  church  for  the  next  number 
of  years." 

Throughout  the  week  rumors  cir- 
culated that  Lancaster  Conference, 
with  the  largest  number  of  delegates  at 
40,  would  be  voting  "no"  on  integration 
as  a  block. 

"We  will  not  be  voting  as  a  block," 
Lancaster  moderator  Ervin  Stutzman 


said  from  the  floor.  Noting  that  Lancas- 
ter's delegates  had  different  opinions 
on  the  question,  Stutzman  also  com- 
mitted the  conference  to  continue  to 
work  with  the  broader  church  whatever 
the  outcome. 

"Regardless  of  which  way  the  vote 
goes,"  said  Stutzman,  "I  commit  mysr-lf 
to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  church. 
That's  because  I  care  deeply  about  the 
whole  Mennonite  church." 

Following  the  affirmative  vote  on 
integration,  Myron  Augsburger  of  the 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy 
introduced  a  motion  calling  for  a  world- 
wide federation  of  Mennonite  bodies. 
Augsburger  said  it  was  time  to  get  be- 
yond living  as  though  the  Mennonite 
church  only  existed  in  North  America. 

Delegates  took  an  action  that  asks 
Mennonite  World  Conference  to  open 
federation  discussion  with  its  mem- 
bers.— J.  Lome  Peachey 

"Regardless  of  which  way  the  vote  goes, 
I  commit  myself  to  maintain  the  unity 
of  the  church,"  Ervin  Stutzman,  Lan- 
caster Conference  moderator,  tells  dele- 
gates of  Mennonite  General  Assembly. 
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Assembly  adopts  new  confession  of  faith 
after  intense  parliamentary  maneuvering 


Mennonites  in  North  America  have  a 
new  Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite 
Perspective.  The  joint  document  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  both  MC 
and  GC  delegates. 

Adoption  did  not  come  easily  for  ei- 
ther group,  however.  The  problem 
wasn't  major  disagreement  over  con- 
tent of  the  confession — just  some  confu- 
sion over  parliamentary  procedures. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  confession  a 
day  prior  to  its  adoption,  several  dele- 
gates proposed  changes  in  the  MC  busi- 
ness session.  Delegates  would  have 
none  of  this  but  instead  passed  a  mo- 
tion to  either  accept  or  reject  the  con- 
fession as  presented  to  them. 

Next  day  the  confession  of  faith  com- 
mittee indicated  it  thought  a  few 
changes  would  strengthen  the  docu- 
ment. Most  substantial  was  a  sugges- 
tion to  take  two  sentences  about 
anointing  with  oil  for  healing  from  the 
commentary  section — which  delegates 
were  not  to  vote  on — to  the  article  sec- 
tion, which  was  subject  to  their  vote. 

After  hearing  that,  MC  delegates 
wanted  to  rescind  their  previous  mo- 
tion. The  process  stalled  as  moderators 
and  the  parliamentarian  struggled  to 
keep  clear  what  motions  were  on  the 
floor  and  which  merited  discussion  ac- 
cording to  Robert's  Rules  of  Order. 

Following  Robert's  Rules  also  hung 
up  GC  discussion  of  the  confession. 
This  came  with  a  call  for  a  ballot  vote, 
traditionally  honored  in  GC  business 
sessions  with  little  discussion.  This 
time,  however,  the  parliamentarian 
noted  that  a  call  for  a  written  ballot 
needs  action.  The  motion  failed. 


"Some  people  were  offended  that  we 
went  by  Robert's  Rules,"  GC  assistant 
moderator  Bernie  Wiebe  reported  to  a 
joint  session  later. 

In  the  end  both  groups  adopted  the 
confession.  MC  delegates  agreed  to 
have  the  confession  of  faith  committee 
make  minor  editing  changes,  subject  to 
approval  by  both  general  boards. 

In  its  reports  to  both  delegate  bodies, 
the  committee  that  drafted  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Perspec- 
tive expressed  surprise  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  interest  across  the  church 


in  the  new  confession  even  before  its 
adoption.  This  included  use  in  Sunday 
school  classes,  small-group  discussions, 
and  worship  experiences.  And  the  new 
confession  has  already  been  translated 
into  several  languages  for  use  in  other 
countries. 

"Speaking  for  the  Puerto  Rico 
Conference,  this  confession  of  faith  is  a 
wonderful  statement,"  said  Angel  L. 
Miranda.  "It  doesn't  give  all  the  an- 
swers, but  it  does  give  us  a  grasp  of 
what  the  Anabaptist  vision  is  all 
about." — J.  Lome  Peachey 


Silence  greets  decision: 

'We  have  heard  God's  voice' 


What  is  the  appropriate  response  fol- 
lowing a  decision  that  will  change  the 
church  as  much  as  the  one  to  merge  the 
Mennonite  Church  with  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church? 

"I'm  concerned  that  the  question 
seems  to  be  framed  as  win-lose,"  Paul 
Lederach  (Franconia)  said  in  an  MC 
delegate  session  before  the  vote.  "As  we 
vote,  we  are  hearing  the  voice  of  God. 
Whether  or  not  the  recommendation 
passes,  this  is  God's  voice." 

Lederach  continued:  "If  the 
recommendation  loses,  this  does  not 
mean  that  all  the  cooperation  we've  ex- 
perienced will  cease.  It  simply  means 
this  is  not  the  time.  If  it  passes,  this  is 
no  time  for  clapping  and  whistling.  It's 
a  time  for  silence  because  we  have 
heard  God  speak." 

Silence  was  how  both  MC  and  GC 
delegates  greeted  the  announcement 


that  the  integration  recommendation 
had  passed  in  both  groups.  MC  modera- 
tor Donella  Clemens  ended  the  silence 
with  a  prayer: 

"We  receive  this  word  from  you,  O 
God,  trusting  in  your  guidance  and 
presence.  As  we  go,  give  us  a  sense  of 
love  and  understanding  for  all." 

MCs  then  joined  their  GC  counter- 
parts for  the  morning  worship  service. 
In  the  opening  hymn  they  sang: 

Here  in  this  place,  new  light  is 
streaming, 

now  is  the  darkness  vanished  away. 

See,  in  this  space,  our  fears  and  our 
dreamings, 

brought  here  to  you  in  the  light  of  this 
day  {Hymnal:  A  Worship  Book,  6). 

Later,  before  observing  communion 
together,  they  sang: 

As  Christ  breaks  bread  and  bids  us 
share, 

each  proud  division  ends. 
The  Love  that  made  us,  makes  us  one, 
and  strangers  now  are  friends, 
and  strangers  now  are  friends. 

(Hymnal:  A  Worship  Book,  459). 
Later  in  a  joint  business  session,  the 
moderators  exchanged  symbols.  Donel- 
la Clemens  gave  a  ceramic  pitcher  from 
the  MC  General  Board  office  to  Darrell 
Fast,  who  reciprocated  with  a  bowl 
from  the  GC  General  Board  office.  "We 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  these  two 
can  be  put  together,"  said  Fast. 
Lome  Peachey 


Partipicants  at  Friday  evening's  worship 
were  invited  to  the  front  for  salt  and 
water,  symbols  of  healing  and  hope. 
Here  Miriam  Book  gives  water  to  Mikaela 
Bender,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  while  her  moth- 
er, Marilyn  Handrich  Bender,  looks  on. 


'Vision:  Healing  and  Hope'  receives  delegate  okay 


"Several  'special'  items  are  before  us 
in  the  business  of  these  days,"  modera- 
tor Donella  Clemens  told  the  delegates 
in  opening  the  13th  biennial  assembly 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  on  Tuesday, 
July  25.  She  listed  as  examples  the 
recommendation  on  integration,  the 
new  confession  of  faith,  and  new  10- 
year  goals  for  the  denomination. 

The  latter  is  also  a  joint  GC-MC  proj- 
ect known  as  Vision:  Healing  and 
Hope.  It  was  introduced  in  a  joint  busi- 
ness session  with  stories,  prayers,  and 
a  litany.  Discussion  came  later  in  sepa- 
rate session. 

Some  MC  delegates  asked  why  there 
were  no  numbers  or  measurable  out- 
comes in  the  proposed  goals.  "We  leave 
those  up  to  the  area  conferences,  where 
the  real  goal-setting  takes  place," 
James  Lapp,  general  secretary,  replied. 

A  few  called  for  changes.  "A  state- 
ment that  would  lead  us  in  the  next  10 
years  ought  to  embrace  the  concept  of 
holiness,"  said  Jim  Smith  (Illinois). 

"But  I  see  holiness  in  the  statement," 


said  Lindsey  Robinson  (Lancaster). 
"The  vision  talks  about  following  Jesus 
Christ  more  faithfully,  and  that's  how 
we  get  holiness." 

"You  can't  include  everything  in  one 
statement,"  said  Phil  Bergey  (Franco- 
nia).  And  Leroy  Kennel  (Illinois) 
quipped:  "Two  of  my  favorite  words 
aren't  in  the  statement  either — 
stewardship  and  evangelism.  But  I 
don't  need  these  words  per  se  to  accept 
this  statement." 

Vision:  Healing  and  Hope  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  MC  delegates  with  three  op- 
posing votes.  The  statement  says:  "God 
calls  us  to  be  followers  of  Jesus  Christ 
and,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
grow  as  communities  of  grace,  joy,  and 
peace,  so  that  God's  healing  and  hope 
flow  through  us  to  the  world." 

Delegates  were  told  that  this  fall 
congregations  will  receive  a  25-page 
booklet  of  worship  resources,  intergen- 
erational  activities,  and  other  materi- 
als built  around  the  new  vision. 
T.  Lome  Peachey 


Martin,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  James  C.  Of- 
futt,  Sr.,  Evanston,  III. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board: 
Ronald  Guengerich,  Hesston,  Kan.; 
June  Mears,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Jose  Eliu 
Rodriguez,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Elaine  Stoltz- 
fus,  Ages,  Ky. 


New  leaders  affirmed  for  the  Mennonite  Church 

The  following  people  were  affirmed 
or  elected  to  leadership  positions  by  the 
delegates  to  General  Assembly: 

Moderator-Elect:  Dwight  McFadden, 
Jr.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Nominating  Committee:  Rose 
Covington,  St.  Anne,  III;  David  Sutter, 
South  Bend,  Ind.;  Gloria  Hostetler, 
Harper,  Kan. 

Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy: 
Michael  Meneses,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Historical  Committee:  Marcus 
Miller,  Wellman,  Iowa;  Nathan  Yoder, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries:  Nancy  Rodriguez-Lora, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Nancy  Sider,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.;  Wallace  Jantz,  Souderton, 
Pa.;  Howard  Miller,  Broadway,  Va. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education:  Ross 
D.  Collingwood,  Salem,  Ore.;  Joseph  J. 
Voegtlin,  Tofield,  Alta.;  Marcus  Yoder, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  Grace  Brunner, 
Hesston,  Kan. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions:  Mi- 
chael Chandler,  Albuquerque,  N.M.; 
Virgo  Handojo,  Pasadena,  Calif.;  Nan- 
cy R.  Heisey,  Barto,  Pa.;  Jose  Mata- 
moros,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid:  Kathleen 
Grieser,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Ruth  E.  H. 
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Gospel  Herald's  photography  team  for 
Wichita  '95  consisted  of  two  1995  Lan- 
caster (Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School  grad- 
uates— Renita  Snader  (left)  and  Brian 
Denlinger  (center) — and  their  photog- 
raphy teacher,  Paul  Brubacher.  This 
threesome  shot  well  over  1,000  pictures 
for  us  to  choose  from. 

Photo  credits: 

Paul  Brubacher:  cover  and  pages  2-5,  7, 
9  (all  but  Yaconelli),  10,  12-13  (all  but 
Neufeld,  bottom  center,  and  top  far 
right),  14  (bottom  left).  15  (top  mid- 
dle, bottom  right),  16  (bottom).  17 
(middle),  19  (top),  20  (bottom),  21,  22 
(bottom),  and  23. 

Brian  Denlinger:  pages  9  (Yaconelli). 
11,  15  (upper  left  and  right,  bottom 
right),  18  (top),  and  19  (bottom). 

Renita  Snader:  pages  6,  8,  12-13  (Neu- 
feld, bottom  center,  and  top  right),  14 
(upper  left,  top  and  bottom  right),  18 
(bottom),  and  20  (top). 

Cathleen  Hockman:  pages  16  (top)  and 
17  (top  and  bottom). 

Susan  Sommer:  22  (top). 

Special  thanks  for  assistance  from  ETS 
Graphics  staff  in  Wichita:  Waldo 
Leisy,  Bruce  Leisy,  Rex  Abrahams, 
Dennis  Reimer. 
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MENNONITE  CHURCH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


General  Assembly  concludes  Vision  95, 
begins  work  on  peace  and  mediation 


Though  the  week  was  dominated  by 
major  agenda  items  like  a  new  confes- 
sion of  faith  and  the  integration  deci- 
sion, General  Assembly  delegates  also 
had  other  business  before  them. 

They  got  off  to  a  positive  start  by 
welcoming  three  new  conferences.  One 
was  Puerto  Rico,  a  group  of  11  congre- 
gations with  516  members. 

The  Assembly  also  welcomed  two 
new  integrated  conferences:  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Pacific  Southwest.  Both 
come  from  a  three-way  merger  of  the 
former  Pacific  District  (GC),  Pacific 
Coast  (MC),  and  Southwest  (MC)  con- 
ferences. 

Pacific  Northwest  and  Pacific  South- 
west were  also  recognized  by  the 
General  Conference.  In  addition,  GC 
delegates  also  received  seven  new  con- 
gregations into  their  body. 

In  other  business,  MC  delegates  cele- 
brated and  concluded  Vision  95.  Begun 
in  1985  as  10-year  goals  for  the  Menno- 
nite  Church,  this  vision  has  strength- 
ened the  church's  spirituality,  steward- 
ship, and  witness,  Miriam  Book  told 
the  delegates.  Book,  associate  general 


secretary  of  the  General  Board,  also 
served  as  coordinator  of  Vision  95. 

Acknowledging  that  the  church  did 
not  reach  the  numerical  goals  of  Vision 
95,  Ralph  Lebold,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  said: 
"I  had  some  questions  about  the  num- 
bers, but  I  said  that  if  Vision  95  can 
give  the  church  a  vision,  that's  great." 

New  language  groups.  "The  thing 
we  didn't  quite  anticipate  was  the 
tremendous  shift  that  happened  with 
all  the  different  language  groups  com- 
ing into  the  church,"  Lebold  continued. 
He  noted  that  currently  eight  language 
groups  worship  in  Mennonite  churches 
in  eastern  Canada. 

MC  delegates  also  commissioned  two 
"peace  evangelists"  to  travel  through- 
out the  church  for  the  next  two  years. 
Ann  and  Paul  Gingrich,  former  presi- 
dent of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
will  collect  and  tell  stories  in  an  effort 
to  "call  persons  to  share  peace  with  oth- 
ers," according  to  Richard  Blackburn, 
chair  of  the  church's  Peace  and  Justice 
Committee. 

The  delegates  also  adopted  guide- 
lines for  how  to  operate  in  times  of  con- 
flict. Called  "Agreeing  and 
Disagreeing  in  Love,"  the 
statement  calls  on  Menno- 
nites  to  "be  quick  to  listen, 
be  slow  to  judge,  and  be 
willing  to  negotiate." 

This  statement  was  also 
adopted  by  the  GC  dele- 
gates. Both  delegate  bod- 
ies also  agreed  to  appoint 
a  joint  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  statement  on  vio- 
lence in  North  America. 

In  addition,  GC  dele- 
gates adopted  a  resolution 
against  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Program  boards  report- 
ed to  the  General  Assem- 
bly delegates  in  a  joint  re- 
port written  and  moderat- 
ed by  the  comedy  team  of 
Ted  Swartz  and  Lee  Esh- 


1  '  ■ 

Wichita  '95  was  the  con- 
vention of  sophisticated 
displays.  A  popular  one 
was  the  Peace  Factory 
(left),  which  featured 
interactive  games,  stories, 
a  portrait  gallery  of 
peacemakers,  and  music. 


leman.  Delegates  met  with  board  mem- 
bers and  staff  from  the  five  program 
boards  in  two  "round  robin"  discussion 
sessions  on  Friday  morning. 

MC  delegates  affirmed  the  priorities 
of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries  in  a  45-minute 
presentation  on  Wednesday  morning. 
These  priorities  are  to  help  congrega- 
tions "make  disciples"  through  worship, 
mission,  and  community. 

Delegates  liked  what  they  heard  but 
wished  MBCM  could  do  more.  Their 
suggestions  included: 

•  provide  guidance  for  the  creden- 
tialing  of  youth  ministers; 

•  create  and  maintain  a  computer 
network  of  congregational  resources; 

•  give  more  emphasis  to  peace; 

•  make  available  help  for  both  pas- 
tors and  congregations  in  times  of  lead- 
ership transitions; 

•  work  more  with  young  adults,  espe- 
cially on  calling  them  into  the  ministry; 

•  offer  help  for  pastors  who  do  not 
have  an  Anabaptist  background  to  gain 
a  greater  sense  of  Mennonite  theology. 

"We  have  the  ideas,"  quipped  the 
MBCM  board  president,  Marcus 
Smucker.  "Now  all  we  need  is  the 
money." — J.  Lome  Peachey 


When  will  they  meet  again? 

Mennonite  General  Assembly  dele- 
gates are  scheduled  to  hold  their  next 
session  in  1997.  Site:  Orlando,  Fla. 

Mennonite  Church  business  sessions 
take  place  every  two  years.  The  Gener- 
al Conference  has  triennial  sessions. 

Following  the  positive  vote  on 
integration,  however,  GCs  also  agreed 
to  meet  in  1997.  This  will  be  a  special 
session  with  merger  as  primary  agenda. 

The  location  of  this  special  session 
has  yet  to  be  decided.  A  suggestion  to 
hold  it  in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  was  re- 
moved from  the  proposal,  which  some 
delegates  interpreted — some  with 
hope — as  meaning  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  might  meet 
with  the  Mennonite  Church  in  1997. 

Though  their  next  regular  session 
would  normally  be  held  in  1998,  GC 
delegates  also  agreed  to  postpone  it  one 
year  until  1999.  They  hope  to  meet 
then  jointly  with  the  Mennonite 
Church,  according  to  general  secretary 
Vern  Preheim. 

Like  his  MC  counterpart,  James  M. 
Lapp,  Preheim  has  also  announced 
that  he  will  step  down  as  GC  general 
secretary.  He  plans  to  do  so  in  1996. 
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MENNONITE  CHURCH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


It's  been  a  highlight  of  my  life,'  church's  first  woman  moderator  says 


"What  was  surprising?"  Donella 
Clemens  exclaims  with  a  chuckle. 
"That  I  ever  became  moderator  at  all!" 

The  job,  notes  the  Mennonite 
Church's  first  nonordained  and  first 
woman  moderator,  is  "not  something  I 
ever  aspired  to.  I  am  an  introvert;  to  be 
in  a  public  position  is  not  something  I 
would  choose  first." 

But  as  her  term  ends,  Clemens  is 
glad  she  accepted  the  challenge.  "It's 
been  one  of  the  highlights  of  my  life — to 
meet  so  many  wonderful  people  and  to 
be  for  the  most  part  so  well  received." 

New  confession  and  vision.  It's 
been  a  busy — even  momentous — two 
years.  Clemens'  tenure  has  been  filled 
with  projects  like  the  first  new  confes- 
sion of  faith  in  more  than  30  years,  the 
proposed  integration  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  plus  the  development  of 
a  new  churchwide  vision  statement. 

But  since  Clemens  became  modera- 
tor-elect in  1991,  the  church  also  has 
begun  to  process  difficult  issues  such  as 
sexual  misconduct  by  church  leaders. 
"We've  made  a  credible  beginning"  with 
the  development  of  the  conduct  guide- 
lines for  pastors,  Clemens  says.  But 
she  cautions  against  an  attitude  that 
assumes  the  problem  is  taken  care  of. 

"Victims  of  abuse,  particularly  wom- 
en, are  finding  their  way  to  talk  to  find 
some  sense  of  healing,"  Clemens  says. 
But  this  is  less  true  of  victimized  men. 
Also,  congregations  still  need  to  find 
ways  of  working  with  abusers  who  are 
not  pastors. 

Moreover,  Clemens  notes,  "we  are 
learning  what  forgiveness  is;  we  need 
to  continue  to  work  with  this.  Forgive- 
ness is  an  attitude  and  a  decision  but 
also  a  process.  We  can't  put  it  on  the 
back  burner  and  say  we've  dealt  with 
that." 

Combating  racism.  Another  issue 
that  needs  continued  work  is  racism, 
she  says.  "We  need  to  encourage  [mem- 
bers of  Mennonite  Church  associate 
groups]  to  help  us  know  what  feels  like 
discrimination  to  them.  What  may  be 
comfortable  to  us  in  doing  church  may 
not  be  comfortable  to  them." 

Women  in  leadership  is  another 
issue  that  seems  to  have  taken  "two 
steps  forward  and  maybe  one  and  a 
half  steps  backward,"  Clemens  says.  "I 
think  it's  time  to  take  a  couple  steps 
forward  again." 


Serving  as  the  head  of  the  denomina- 
tion sometimes  has  been  frustrating, 
she  says.  "It's  much  better  than  it  was 
.  .  .  [but]  at  times  it  is  the  'good  old 
boy's  club'  way  of  functioning.  I  don't 
know  how  to  help  men  become  aware  of 
this.  I  used  to  think  that  something 
was  wrong  with  me,  how  I  think,  how  I 
feel  or  act." 

She  tries  to  build  awareness  of  how 
gender-based  exclusion  can  feel.  "We 
need  to  be  as  assertive  as  is  productive. 
I'll  introduce  a  different  approach  and 
then  back  off  if  it  feels  like  I'm  walking 
into  foreign  territory.  Then  I'll  bring  it 
up  again  at  a  later  time. 

"We  are  also  in  the  midst  of  strug- 
gling with  the  homosexuality  issue," 
Clemens  notes;  "where  it  will  take  us  is 
difficult  to  tell.  In  the  next  year  we  will 


find  out  what  the  conference  actions 
bring  forth." 

But  she  hopes  that  the  church  can 
talk  about  and  deal  with  hard  issues 
without  pulling  apart. 

Joyful  witness.  If  she  had  one  wish 
for  the  church  in  the  next  several 
years,  Clemens  says,  it  would  be  "to 
move  ahead  with  a  joyful  witness,  be 
committed  to  working  at  the  things 
that  come  along,  but  stay  focused  on 
the  work  of  the  kingdom.  The  issues 
are  always  going  to  be  there,  but  the 
witness  of  who  Jesus  is  to  us  and  the 
joy  and  peace  that  can  bring — while  we 
deal  with  the  issues — is  a  real  gift  we 
need  to  stay  focused  on." 

She  adds:  "Expect  that  change  is 
going  to  come;  change  is  good  and  keeps 
us  growing." — Cathleen  Hockman 


James  M.  and 
Nancy  Swartzen- 
truber  Lapp  parti- 
cipate in  a  litany 
honoring  Jim  for 
20  years  of  service 
with  the  Mennonite 
Church's  General 
Board.  He  will  be 
stepping  down  as 
general  secretary  in 
November  after 
serving  eight  years 
in  this  position. 
Prior  to  that  he 
also  served  as 
moderator-elect 
and  moderator  for 
General  Assembly. 


Mennonite  Church  leadership  is  in  transition 


Leading  the  MC  business  sessions  at 
Wichita  '95  as  moderator  was  Donella 
Clemens,  a  homemaker  from  Souder- 
ton,  Pa.  Clemens  was  the  first  woman 
to  serve  in  this  capacity  for  the  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Assisting  her  was  Owen  Burkholder, 
pastor  of  Park  View  Mennonite  Church, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  At  the  end  of  the 
business  sessions,  Burkholder  was  in- 
stalled as  moderator  for  1995-97. 

Delegates  also  affirmed  a  new 
moderator-elect,  Dwight  J.  McFadden, 
Jr.,  New  Holland,  Pa.  McFadden  works 
as  secretary  of  personnel  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  He  will  be  the  first 
person  of  African  descent  to  serve  the 
church  as  moderator,  which  he  is 


scheduled  to  do  in  1997-1999  biennium. 

At  Wichita  '95,  delegates  also  recog- 
nized James  M.  Lapp  for  20  years  with 
the  General  Assembly.  Lapp  has  served 
in  various  capacities,  including 
moderator  in  1983-85.  He  has  been  the 
general  secretary  of  the  General  Board 
since  1987  but  will  step  down  on  Nov. 
19,  1995,  to  become  Franconia  Confer- 
ence minister. 

Also  honored  for  28  years  of  service 
to  the  church  was  Albert  J.  Meyer,  re- 
tiring executive  secretary  of  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education. 

Delegates  were  introduced  to  Mey- 
er's replacement,  Orrville  Yoder.  They 
also  met  the  new  director  of  the  Histor- 
ical Committee,  John  E.  Sharp. 
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ADULT  CONVENTION 


Jubilant  procession  with  prayer  scrolls 
opens  week  of  adult  worship  services 


Oh,  the  music. 

Oh,  the  images;  and  oh,  the  exuber- 
ance of  youth. 

The  evening  worship  sessions  at 
Wichita  offered  diverse  experiences — 
but  perhaps  the  most  memorable  was 
the  singing,  led  by  Mary  Oyer  and 
Bernie  Neufeld.  The  best  seats  were  in 
the  front  where  the  sound  of  joined  voic- 
es of  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of 
North  American  Mennonites  reverber- 
ated. "There  ought  to  be  an  audience  for 
this,"  one  man  said.  "God  is  not  enough." 

The  adult  opening  session  Tuesday 
evening  in  Kansas  Coliseum  began  in 
utter  darkness,  pierced  by  the  sound  of 
the  shofar,  the  ancient  Hebrew  call. 
"Prepare  Ye  the  Way  of  the  Lord,"  sang 
Tony  Brown,  Seattle,  Wash.,  centered 
in  the  brilliance  of  a  single  spotlight. 

Then  pandemonium  broke  out  as 
dozens  of  people  poured  onto  the  colise- 
um floor.  Children  on  rollerblades,  on 
bikes.  Families  together.  Individuals 
bearing  signs  of  their  professions,  such 
as  a  rancher's  saddle  or  scientist's  glass 
beaker.  People  came  in  wheelchairs.  In 
a  little  red  wagon.  Dancing  and  waving 
colored  streamers.  Turning  cartwheels. 
Tossing  a  softball  back  and  forth. 

And  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  conference 
representatives  carried  in  the  prayer 
scrolls  that  have  circulated  throughout 
the  church  prior  to  this  convention. 

While  a  deafening  Kansas  thunder- 
storm rolled  over  the  coliseum,  speaker 
Renee  Sauder  offered  her  own  worship 
pictures.  "The  prairie  holds  beauty," 


she  said,  a  beauty  she  had  to  learn  to 
see.  What  seemed  empty  to  her  at  first 
is  actually  teeming  with  life. 

In  the  same  way,  John  the  Baptist 
offers  a  lesson  in  seeing.  God  comes 
into  the  wilderness  of  our  own  lives. 
God  comes  into  the  desert  of  our  unbe- 
lief, Sauder  said.  "Never  has  the  long- 
ing for  God's  fresh  and  transforming  vi- 
sion been  greater.  ...  I  will  send  you 
home  to  prepare  a  way  for  God  to  enter 
our  lives." 

Theology  changes.  On  Wednesday 
night  Mesach  Krisetya  of  Indonesia 
presented  a  picture  of  a  unified  church, 
one  in  which  culture  meets  the  gospel. 
"The  gospel  does  not  change,"  he  said, 
"but  theology  does.  It  satisfies  the 
needs  of  people  at  a  particular  time  and 
place.  Jesus  never  planned  a  new  reli- 
gion but  a  new  community  of  trans- 
formed people." 

Krisetya  said  he  was  enjoying  the 
discussion  of  integration.  "Dear  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  do  you  realize  there  are 
Mennonites  around  the  world  who  are 
no  longer  Millers  and  Shenks?"  Salva- 
tion depends  on  belief  in  Jesus,  not  on 
tradition,  he  said.  "If  we  agree  that 
Jesus  is  the  way,  there  is  no  obstacle 
for  you  to  become  one." 

The  youth  invited  adults  to  join  them 
Thursday  for  a  joint  worship  session. 

"Christianity  is  not  for  superstars, 
it's  for  ordinary  people,"  speaker  Mike 
Yaconelli,  Yreka,  Calif.,  reminded  his 
listeners.  And  even  failure  can  be  a 
good  thing:  "failing  is  the  way  you  learn 


not  to  fail.  If  youth  are  going  to  fail,  it 
should  be  in  the  church. 

"Stop  being  afraid  of  God,"  he  urged. 
"You  have  a  God  who  loves  you  so  pas- 
sionately there  is  nothing  you  will  ever 
do  that  will  keep  that  God  from  loving 
you." 

"God  has  dreams  for  us;  God  has  a 
vision,"  noted  Marilyn  Miller,  Boulder, 
Colo.,  in  her  Friday  discussion  of  vision 
for  the  church.  "Without  vision  our 
lives  waste  away — and  the  world 
wastes  away." 

She  made  concrete  the  images  of 
salt,  light,  and  water.  "Salt  and  light 
make  a  difference,"  she  said.  "Given  the 
right  proportions,  they  are  agents  of 
healing  and  hope."  A  dying  plant  turns 
green  with  the  proper  amount  of  light. 
Salt  brings  out  the  flavor  in  food. 

Live  this  vision,  Miller  admonished. 
"Start  by  being  the  salt  and  light  here  in 
Wichita.  Accept  whatever  decision  is 
made.  Be  a  laboratory  for  peacemaking." 

75  years  of  service.  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  celebrated  its  75th  an- 
niversary with  a  special  service  Satur- 
day night.  Zairian  guest  Nzash  Lumeya 
talked  about  the  Rwanda  crisis  and  the 
response  of  MCC  and  the  Mennonite 
church  in  Zaire.  "There  was  a  big  differ- 
ence between  the  NGO  [nongovernment 
organization]  and  Mennonite  refugee 
camps,"  he  said.  "We  understood  the 
real  problem  was  not  bread  and  water; 
the  real  problem  was  lack  of  love." 

After  World  War  II,  Mennonites 
ministered  to  the  Japanese,  Lumeya 
noted,  and  now  Japanese  Mennonite 
churches  are  growing  there.  "Who 
knows?"  he  said.  "Maybe  tomorrow  God 
will  use  Rwanda." 

In  the  final  worship  session  Sunday 
morning,  James  Lapp  said,  "We  are  at 
a  critical  juncture  in  our  churches  and 
area  conferences.  Can  we  be  both  truly 
loving  and  accepting  of  people  while 
maintaining  a  serious  call  to  Christian 
discipleship?  Is  it  necessary  to  choose 
between  accountability  and  acceptance, 
between  inclusion  and  discipline?" 

Lapp  continued:  "We  readily  become 
perplexed  with  the  church — the  people 
we  encounter;  the  energy  expended  on 
issues  we  consider  trivial;  the  cumber- 
some processes  of  committees,  boards, 
and  institutions;  .  .  .  racism  .  .  .  disputes 
about  what  kinds  of  songs  to  sing.  [But] 
indeed  in  this  church  God  has  chosen  to 
dwell  in  glory,  majesty,  and  power.  To 
this  God  be  the  glory." — Susan  Sommer 
with  Cathleen  Hockman 
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ADULT  CONVENTION 


Right:  Moderators  Darrell  Fast  (Gener- 
al Conference)  and  Donella  Clemens 
(Mennonite  Church)  march  to  the  podi- 
um in  the  opening  of  the  first  adult 
worship  service.  They  were  followed  by 
area  conference  representatives  holding 
scrolls  high  above  their  heads.  These 
scrolls  contained  thousands  of  signa- 
tures of  those  who  pledged  to  pray  for 
the  church  prior  to  this  convention. 

Below:  Speakers  during  the  week 
included  (left  to  right):  Renee  Sauder, 
pastor  of  the  Erb  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  Waterloo,  Ont;  Nzash  Lumeya, 
director  of  the  International  Missiology 
Center,  Kinshasa,  Zaire;  Marilyn 
Miller,  director  of  outreach  ministries 
for  the  GC  Commission  on  Home  Minis- 
tries; and,  in  a  joint  session  with  youth, 
Mike  Yaconelli,  cofounder  of  Youth 
Specialities  and  editor  of  The  Door. 

Far  left:  The  words  to  one  praise  song 
were  simple  enough — "Celebrate  Jesus, 
Celebrate" — but  the  motions  were  a 
little  more  complicated,  as  demonstra- 
ted by  youth  convention  participants. 


Studies  of  Isaiah  enhanced  by  dramatizations,  Messiah  performance 


Dramatic  presentations  by  Ken 
Hawkley,  Newton,  Kan.,  preceded  four 
morning  Bible  studies  on  Isaiah  40. 
Each  session  also  included  a  perfor- 
mance of  excerpts  from  Handel's  Messi- 
ah. 

In  the  first  session,  Wilma  Bailey, 
Grantham,  Pa.,  explained  how  the 
Babylonian  exile  led  to  a  theological 
crisis  for  the  Israelites.  It  seemed  God 
was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pro- 
tect them,  she  said;  they  believed  God 
had  forsaken  them. 

God  tells  Isaiah  to  "comfort  my  peo- 


ple"— the  only  time  in  Scriptures  in 
which  a  prophet  is  given  such  a  com- 
mand. "Usually  it  is  God  who  does  the 
comforting,"  Bailey  noted. 

She  invited  those  present  to  think 
back  to  a  time  when  life  was  difficult 
and  remember  what  offered  comfort. 
"Whatever  it  is  [that  comforts],  God  is 
in  it,"  she  said.  "When  you  are  in  that 
lonesome  valley  of  illness,  confusion  or 
misunderstanding,  disappointment, 
emotional  or  psychological  pain  ...  in- 
vite God  to  comfort  you." 

In  another  gathering,  John  Neufeld, 


Winnipeg,  Man.,  encouraged  listeners 
to  consider  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences between  the  struggle  of  the  Is- 
raelites and  our  struggles  in  the  1990s. 
Our  crisis,  he  suggested,  is  one  of  secu- 
larism, materialism,  and  consumerism. 

"Do  we  creatively  engage  and  chal- 
lenge our  times?"  Neufeld  asked.  "Do 
we  work  with  the  tension  between  the 
sovereignty  of  nation  and  God,  between 
our  hearts  and  our  culture?"  Neufeld 
noted  that  Isaiah  charges  us  to  review 
our  faith  in  the  light  of  the  idols  we 
have  in  our  lives. — Lara  Hall 


*      /  t 
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LOVE  IN  ACTION 


Wichita  '95  volunteers  help  Habitat  for  Humanity 
and  Mennonite  Housing  build  20  homes  in  one  week 


To  proclaim  boldly  on  T-shirts  before 
the  week  even  began,  "To  build  a  house 
in  a  week  would  be  awesome;  we  built 
20!"  takes  a  lot  of  confidence.  Or  make 
that,  confidence  tempered  with  a  bit  of 
humility — and  maybe  a  hint  of  insanity. 

In  conjunction  with  Habitat  for  Hu- 
manity, Mennonite  Housing  of  Wichita 
planned  a  building  blitz  for  the  week  of 
Wichita  '95 — 20  houses  (yes,  that's  two- 
zero,  20)  to  rise  from  vacant  city  blocks. 

"It's  just  tremendous,  the  amount  of 
work  that  has  gotten  done,"  said  Tom 
Bishop,  president  of  Mennonite  Hous- 
ing. With  2,100  Mennonite  volunteers 
registered  to  work,  it  took  15-25  school 
buses  to  transport  them  to  the  various 
locations. 

Twenty  houses  for  20  years.  The 
Blitz-Build  celebrates  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  Mennonite  Housing,  a 
nonprofit  group  working  to  provide 
adequate  housing  for  people  in  south 
central  Kansas.  The  group,  though  now 
a  community-based  organization,  was 
begun  in  1975  by  local  Mennonites. 
Now  the  organization  assists  more 
than  500  people  in  a  year,  providing 
home  repair  and  offering  new  resi- 
dences in  a  variety  of  facilities  through- 
out the  area. 

From  July  24-29,  a  new  neighborhood 
of  16  houses  sprouted  from  a  field.  The 
1,100-square-feet  homes,  made  avail- 
able with  no-interest  loans  for  low-in- 
come working  families,  were  purchased 
for  $45,000  and  300  hours  of  sweat  equi- 
ty. Each  sided,  one-story  frame  house 
features  3  bedrooms,  a  one-car  garage, 
and  colors  chosen  by  the  owner. 

Hundreds  of  local  volunteers  includ- 
ing workers  from  Boeing  (aircraft  man- 
ufacturers) and  a  nearby  U.S.  Air  Force 
base  joined  Mennonite  workers.  Four 
other  houses  were  constructed  at 


Above:  Larry  Miller,  Scottdale,  Pa.  (left),  and  Wayne  Niehage,  Moundridge,  Kan., 
shingle  a  roof  of  one  of  the  20  Blitz-Build  houses.  Below:  Of  the  2,100  volunteers 
from  Wichita  '95  who  helped  with  construction,  some  1,900  were  youth. 


another  location  by  Presbyterian 
groups.  Funding  was  provided  for  the 
homes  from  various  sources  including 
Pizza  Hut,  Target  stores,  Mennonite 
congregations,  and  popular  contempo- 
rary singer  Amy  Grant.  The  entire 
project  will  cost  nearly  $1  million. 

Bishop  says  the  new  homeowners 
often  can't  describe  without  crying 
what  it  feels  like  to  have  workers  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada 
help  provide  an  opportunity  to  own  a 
home.  "These  houses  are  for  people 
that  can't  get  help  any  other  way.  It 
changes  lives,"  he  says.  "A  lot  of  things 
change  with  a  house  that  you  are  not 
ashamed  of.  [Owners]  do  better  in  jobs, 
kids  do  better  in  school.  They  form 
neighborhoods  and  a  community." 

With  preliminary  work  on  founda- 
tions almost  completed  prior  to  the  in- 
flux of  Mennonite  volunteers,  workers 
labored  through  the  100-degree  heat  to 
have  the  16  houses  framed,  sided,  and 
fully  enclosed  within  six  days.  Some 
homes  even  had  plumbing  and  electri- 
cal systems  installed  while  a  few  were 
ready  for  interior  painting. 

This  main  construction  site  hummed 
with  activity  throughout  the  week;  he- 
licopters from  local  TV  stations  buzzed 


overhead  to  get  aerial  shots.  Eager  and 
sometimes  weary  Mennonites,  material 
deliveries,  and  transportation  of  drinks 
and  fruit  to  keep  crews  from  heat  ex- 
haustion created  an  intense  but  almost 
festive  atmosphere  of  excitement  and 
awe  of  the  work  that  was  occurring. 

Most  workers  at  the  sites  were  excit- 
ed to  be  part  of  such  a  massive  building 
effort.  Andrew  Horst,  a  youth  from  Hes- 
ston,  Kan.,  said,  "It's  fun  to  work  even  if 
it  is  hot.  It  makes  me  feel  like  you've 
gotten  something  done  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  It  makes  a  difference  for  us  to  be 
here  to  let  the  people  who  need  to  get 
stuff  done  have  more  go-fors.  And  there 
are  people  like  us  to  pick  up  the  trash." 

Willing  and  eager.  "It's  been  going 
well,  but  hectic  sometimes,"  said  Men- 
nonite Housing  founder  Willard  Eber- 
sole.  "People  are  very  willing  and  ea- 
ger. If  they  have  directions  they  do 
well.  It  takes  some  communicating, 
some  explaining,  checking  back,  and 
some  do-overs." 

"I  was  just  baptized  a  month  ago  and 
thought  I'd  try  to  help  out,"  said  Steven 
Martin,  Elkton,  Ohio.  "I'm  a  farmer 
and  I  am  used  to  this  kind  of  heat.  You 
just  jump  in  and  work." — Celia  Leh- 
man with  Steve  Kriss 
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'Faith  and  Resistance'  marchers  visit  Wichita  sites 


Offering  cleansing  and  blessing, 
some  70  assembly  participants  walked 
through  downtown  Wichita  in  a  march 
of  "Faith  and  Resistance"  sponsored  by 
Christian  Peacemakers  Teams,  the 
Peace  and  Justice  Center  of  South  Cen- 
tral Kansas,  and  the  Brethren  and 
Mennonite  Council  for  Gay  and  Les- 
bian Concerns.  At  nine  stops,  partici- 
pants sprinkled  water  from  the 
Arkansas  river  on  buildings  represent- 
ing the  "principalities  and  powers." 

Stops  on  the  march  included  the  fed- 
eral courthouse,  local  prison,  municipal 
building,  and  Baysinger  Police  Supply. 

While  the  manager  of  the  police  sup- 
ply store  uttered  a  terse  "no  comment" 
when  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  rit- 
ual cleansing,  employees  at  the  mu- 
nicipal building  said,  "We're  for  it," 
when  told  of  the  marchers'  intention  to 
witness  against  racism,  violence, 
abuse,  homelessness,  and  homophobia. 

In  addition  to  the  cleansings,  the 
group  also  offered  blessings.  Marchers 
blessed  the  walls  of  the  Black  Histori- 
cal Society  located  on  land  owned  by 
the  city  where  local  government  offi- 
cials want  to  build  a  prison  extension. 

"I  hear  the  Anabaptist  tradition  call- 
ing us  to  a  public  witness  for  peace  and 


justice,"  noted  Elaine  Swartzentruber, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  after  the  blessing.  "I  only 
wish  there  were  more  of  us  here." 

Although  fewer  participants  than 
anticipated  joined  the  march  that  90- 
some  degree  morning,  those  present  in- 
cluded 2-month-old  Joshua  Stoltzfus, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  teenager  Mike 
Harenstine,  Neffsville,  Pa.,  who  said  he 
has  "been  on  marches  like  this"  since 
he  was  2  years  old.  Marilyn  Kern,  Chi- 
cago, came  out  because  "my  daughter  is 
also  out  on  a  hot  day  in  Hebron."  Kath- 
leen Kern  is  a  member  of  the  CPT  team 
in  West  Bank. 

Karen  Zehr,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  came  to 
witness  to  her  concerns  about  "the  ex- 
clusion of  lesbian  and  gay  Christians 
from  congregations."  Tim  Sauder,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  marched  because  "it's  bet- 
ter than  sitting  on  my  can.  I'm  at  a 
point  in  my  faith  journey  where  I'm 
ready  to  start  doing  something." 

Others  said  they  marched  in  order  to 
make  connections  between  rural  and 
urban  food  concerns,  because  they  had 
never  had  a  chance  to  march  before — 
and,  as  Kent  DutcherSmith  (San  Anto- 
nio, Tex.)  said,  "because  it's  like  a  Toot- 
sie  Pop:  all  these  issues  rolled  up  in 
one." — Jody  Miller  Shearer 


Toys  into  plow- 
shares. Sculptor 
Esther  Augsburger 
led  a  group  of  chil- 
dren and  adults  in 
the  making  of  toys 
of  violence  into 
plowshares  at  the  P 
Peace  Factory  in 
the  Century  II 
Expo  Hall. 

In  Washington, 
D.C.,  Augsburger  is 
working  on  a  much 
larger-scale  plow- 
share sculpture 
that  incorporates 
guns  voluntarily 
turned  in  by  peo- 
ple.   With  help 

from  the  children,  Augsburger  wired  toys  of  violence  onto  a  metal  framework  in 
the  shape  of  a  plowshare.  As  children  rummaged  through  a  barrel  full  of  most- 
ly secondhand  plastic  battleships,  Ninja  turtles,  and  guns  to  pick  one  to  fasten 
on  the  frame,  Augsburger  explained  that  a  plowshare  readies  the  soil  for  the 
planting  of  seeds  that  grow  and  spread  new  life  and  hope. 

"It's  a  symbol  of  laying  down  of  our  toys  and  guns  used  for  evil,  and  letting 
them  be  made  into  something  good,"  she  said. — Laurie  L.  Oswald 


The  Wichita  liaffle  carried  daily  articles 
featuring  Mennonite  convention  activities, 
particularly  the'  Blitz-Build.  One  political 
cartoon  pictured  an  overview  of  the  city, 
with  the  caption:  "Am  I  seeing  things  or  is 
there  already  a  new  convention  hotel,  an 
ice  rink,  and  a  children's  science  center  out 
there?  What  gives?"  "Apparently  the 
Mennonite  convention  had  a  couple  of 
hours  of  free  time  yesterday.  .  .  ." 

Wh  en  severe  thunderstorms  were  pre- 
dicted for  downtown  Wichita  early  in  the 
week,  a  core  of  people  started  praying;  ex- 
treme weather  would  devastate  the  hous- 
ing project.  The  storm  came,  and  to  the 
north  Whitewater  got  four  inches  of  rain; 
six  inches  fell  to  the  east  in  El  Dorado.  But 
the  city  never  got  more  than  strong  winds 
and  sprinkles  of  rain. — Celia  Lehman 

The  bar  in  the  Ramada  Broadview 

wasn't  getting  much  business  the  week  of 
July  25-30.  Early  in  the  week  passersby 
noticed  a  hand  lettered  sign  on  an  easel  in 
the  hallway:  "Chisholm's  Ice  Cream  Social 
9:00-11:00  p.m." 

Friday  evening  our  group  was  lured  into 
Chisholm's,  the  bar,  for  a  happy  hour  over 
big  scoops  of  vanilla  ice-cream  $1.75  a  dip 
($2.25  for  two  dips)  with  all  the  toppings. 

"Do  you  always  serve  ice-cream  in  the 
bar?"  we  asked  the  waitress  as  we  noticed 
the  makeshift  folding  table  holding  the  ice- 
cream containers. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "we  just  set  it  up  this 
week." 

"You  mean  you  weren't  getting  enough 
business  in  the  bar?"  we  queried. 

"Well,  it's  so  hot  we  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  you  cool  off,"  she  said  with  a 
friendly  grin. — Jewel  Showalter 

Out  of  Print:  As  Much  Fun  as  a  Family 
Can  Have  Without  Buying  a  Book,"  a  series 
of  skits  performed  by  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House  employees,  featured  a  discussion 
of  integration — Smothers  Brothers  style — 
by  hosts  Dick  and  Tom  Neuenschwander.  "I 
still  don't  think  we  should  immigrate,"  said 
Tom  (played  by  Merrill  Miller,  MPH 
designer).  "It's  not  immigration,  it's  inte- 
gration. And  why  not?"  asked  Dick  (Ron 
Meyer,  Provident  Bookstore  marketing 
manager).  "They're  so  .  .  .  general,"  Tom 
stuttered. — Dave  Wert 

What  a  delight  it  is  to  have  4,300  high 
spirited  youth  cavorting  and  gamboling 
about,"  Wilmer  Otto,  Areola.  111.,  reported 
on  the  electronic  mailing  list  MennoLink 
during  the  convention.  "Last  night  an 
impromptu  leapfrog  session  was  conducted 
in  the  main  hallway  to  the  amusement  of 
adult  delegates.  I  am  going  to  move  for  an 
adult  leapfrog  game  just  before  the  merger 
vote  Saturday  to  help  MC's  and  GC's  get  to 
know  each  other  in  a  new  way." 
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Clockwise,  beginning  near  right: 

1.  John  King,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  one  of  2,100  Men- 
nonite  volunteers  who  helped  construct  Blitz- 
Build  houses. 

2.  The  estimated  7,500-8,000  people  who  attended 
the  joint  youth-adult  worship  service  on  Thurs- 
day evening  not  only  got  to  hear  Mike  Yaconelli 
speak  but  also  sang  "606"  twice. 

3.  Coordinator  Carlos  Romero  shows  off  his  6- 
month-old  daughter,  Elise,  to  youth  convention 
participants  on  opening  night. 

4.  Worship  at  home  just  isn't  like  this:  A  group  of 
youth  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  music  and 
singing  at  the  joint  youth-adult  worship. 

5.  With  conventioneers  scattered  in  hotels  all  over 
the  city,  school  bus  rides — and  fairly  late 
nights — became  a  part  of  the  routine  for  most 
persons  attending  Wichita  '95. 

6.  Debbie  Kauffman,  Lebanon,  Ore.,  looks  for 
familiar  names  on  one  of  the  prayer  scrolls. 

7.  Song  leaders  for  Wichita  '95  were  Mary  Oyer, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (left),  and  Bernie  Neufeld,  Winni- 
peg, Man. 


YOUTH  CONVENTION 


Dare  to  travel  with  Jesus  on  the  road, 
speakers  challenge  4,300  high  school  youth 


A  record-breaking  4,375  youth  from 
437  churches  traveled  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles  to  explore  the  theme 
"With  Jesus  on  the  Road"  at  the  largest 
ever  Mennonite  youth  convention. 

Worship  sessions,  seminars,  service 
projects,  late-night  activities  and  spe- 
cial events,  friends  old  and  new,  and 
off-hours  craziness  were  stops  on  the 
six-day  road  map  giving  direction  in 
traveling  life  with  Jesus. 

During  electrifying  worship  services 
full  of  praise  music,  media,  and  drama, 
seven  keynote  speakers  challenged  and 
inspired  the  youth  to  view  the  road  of 
life  as  an  adventure  with  Jesus  as  their 
best  friend  who  loves  them  and  wants 
them  to  love  others. 

"When  you  say  'yes'  to  God,  it's  seri- 
ous business  .  .  .  but  it's  also  the  wild- 
est, craziest,  most  creative  and  unpre- 
dictable adventure  you'll  ever  have," 
said  Mike  Yaconelli,  cofounder  of  Youth 
Specialties  and  pastor  in  Yreka,  Calif. 

During  the  Thursday  morning  wor- 
ship session  he  told  youth  that  "just 
like  the  woman  at  the  well,  when  you 
meet  Jesus,  you  will  be  liberated  from 


your  past — because  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he 
knows  everything 
about  you,  how  you've 
messed  up,  your  in- 
consistencies, he  not 
only  wants  you,  but  he 
chooses  you." 

This  message  of 
God's  passionate,  un- 
conditional love  hit 
ground  zero  for  thou- 
sands of  youth  who 
sprang  out  of  their 
seats  in  a  standing 
ovation  after  Yaconelli 
spoke. 

In  contrast  to  the  thundering  ova- 
tions was  the  "hear-a-pin-drop"  quiet 
following  evangelist  Tony  Campolo's 
message  Saturday  morning.  He  told 
the  story  of  what  was  done  to  a  homo- 
sexual youth  in  his  tough  West  Phila- 
delphia high  school. 

"One  day  a  group  of  six  guys  pushed 
him  into  a  corner  of  the  shower  room 
and  urinated  on  him,"  Campolo  said. 
"That  night  he  went  home  and  hung 
himself  in  the  garage. 

"If  I  had  had  Jesus  in  my 
life  at  that  time,  it  would  not 
have  happened,  because  I 
would  have  been  his  friend," 
Campolo  continued.  "I  would 
have  loved  him  because  Jesus 
loved  me.  I  would  have 
reached  out  to  him,  because 
Jesus  had  reached  out  to  me." 

At  the  end  of  the  service, 
Campolo  invited  the  youth  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  those 


who  hurt  by  becoming  involved  in  ser- 
vice and  missions.  Hundreds  of  listen- 
ers went  to  the  front  of  the  stage  to 
show  that  they  wanted  to  follow  Jesus 
wherever  he  leads. 

Hundreds  of  youth  also  streamed 
down  the  aisles  on  Friday  morning, 
wiping  tears  from  their  eyes  after  Mark 
Vincent  spoke  on  sexuality. 

Vincent,  beginning  a  five-year  proj- 
ect in  stewardship  education  with  the 


Clockwise  from  top:  writer,  teacher, 
and  evangelist  Tony  Campolo;  Ben 
Hansen  tries  out  the  Bungee  Run  at 
Hesston  College;  a  youth  group  borrows 
a  little  shade  outside  Century  II  for 
their  discussion  after  a  worship  service; 
speaker  Hubert  Brown,  dean  of  stu- 
dents at  Hesston  College. 
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YOUTH  CONVENTION 


General  Conference  and  Mennonite 
churches,  invited  youth  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  international  "True  Love 
Waits"  campaign.  Vincent  sent  out  a 
call  for  sexual  purity  and  conducted  a 
healing  service  with  anointing  of  oil. 

While  these  services  with  their 
intensity,  reflection,  and  lively  music 
took  center  stage  mornings  and 
evenings,  dozens  of  other  activities 
packed  the  youth  convention  schedule. 

Topping  the  list  was  the  service  proj- 
ects conducted  by  the  Mennonite  Hous- 
ing and  Habitat  for  Humanity.  Out  of 
the  2,100  conference  participants  who 
signed  up  to  help  build  the  20  homes  in 
a  week  and  make  repairs  on  homes  of 
the  elderly,  1,900  of  them  were  youth, 
according  to  Tom  Bishop,  director  of 
Mennonite  Housing. 

"I  think  this  huge  show  by  the  kids  is 
a  sign  that  they're  not  the  church  of  the 
future — they  are  the  church  right  now," 
Bishop  noted.  "We've  been  telling  them 
all  week  how  gifted  and  creative  they 
are,  and  now  they're  getting  a  chance 
to  use  those  gifts." 

Water  and  carnivals.  Also  a  high- 
light was  the  Thursday  afternoon  trips 
to  Bethel  and  Hesston  colleges,  where 
2,000  youth  at  each  school  participated 
in  a  rigorous  Playfair  in  100-plus  de- 
gree heat.  For  two  hours,  the  youth 
played  interactive  games  on  football 
fields  under  the  relief  of  giant  water 
sprinklers.  They  went  to  carnivals 
where  they  let  loose  with  sumo  wrest- 
ling, bungee  running,  and  a  dunk  tank. 

More  than  80  seminars  and  six  work- 
shops were  offered,  with  topics  ranging 
from  sexuality  and  dating  to  racism 
and  the  global  economy. 

Following  these  seminars,  youth 
could  choose  from  volleyball,  basket- 
ball, and  water  activities  on  the  Ar- 


kansas River.  Some  21  late-night 
events  included  a  concert  by  Ken  Mede- 
ma,  coffeehouses,  movies,  drama,  and 
two  talent  shows  hosted  by  "Rick  and 
Rick,"  the  infamous  duo  that  gave  an- 
nouncements in  worship  sessions  each 
day. 

'Buck  Buck.'  If  all  this  was  not 
enough,  some  real  action  happened  un- 
planned and  off-hours,  said  many 
young  people — including  getting  kicked 
out  of  wading  in  the  Century  II  foun- 
tain, playing  "buck  buck"  (a  game  cre- 
ated at  Philadelphia  93  in  which  some- 
one leaps  on  top  of  a  circle  of  people  to 
try  to  knock  it  down),  and  testing  cur- 
few at  hotels. 

While  complex  issues  such  as  confes- 


Youth  convention  speakers 
included  (left  to  right):  'June 
ALliman  Yoder,  associate 
professor  of  communication 
and,  preaching  at  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Jnd.; 
Ruth  Boehm,  on  staff  at 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church, 
Winnipeg,  Man.;  and  Noel 
Santiago,  staff  person  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Jnd.  Below, 
a  few  youth  try  to  start  "The 
Wave"  before  a  worship  ser- 
vice. Where's  the  beach  ball? 


sion  of  faith  statements  and  integra- 
tion (neither  of  which  were  formally 
discussed  among  youth)  dominated 
adult  sessions,  the  heartbeat  of  the 
youth  convention  is  its  worship,  said 
Carlos  Romero,  coordinator  of  the 
youth  convention  and  Minister  of 
Youth  for  the  Mennonite  Church. 

"The  reason  I  think  this  event  keeps 
growing  and  growing  is  it's  a  place 
where  kids  can  come  for  a  week  and  in 
a  very  nonthreatening  way  open  their 
lives  to  God,  make  commitments  and 
recommitments,  and  get  excited  about 
the  church,"  he  said.  "They  can  see  that 
there  are  thousands  of  other  kids  just 
like  themselves  all  across  North  Ameri- 
ca."— Laurie  L.  Oswald 
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YOUNG  ADULTS,  JUNIOR  HIGH,  CHILDREN 


'Where  is  everybody?' 
young  adults  wonder 

I'm  looking  for  information  concern- 
ing the  young  adult  convention. 

Oh,  you  mean  the  youth  convention. 

According  to  some  young  adults,  the 
above  conversation  happened  all  too 
often  as  this  age  group  convened  at 
Wichita  '95. 

Determining  the  number  of  conven- 
tioneers ages  18-32  is  difficult.  Many 
were  busy  as  youth  sponsors  and 
church  agency  workers  and  could  not 
devote  much  time  to  young  adult  activi- 
ties. Ken  Hawkley,  coordinator  for 
Wichita  young  adult  activities,  esti- 
mates at  least  350-400  young  adults 
were  present. 

But  many  were  disappointed  by  lack 
of  publicity,  activities,  and  numbers  of 
other  young  adults  present. 

Some  50-70  young  adults  gathered 
each  noon  hour  for  discussion  on  vari- 
ous topics,  such  as  integration,  the 
confession  of  faith,  homosexuality,  and 
church  leaders. 

In  the  confession  of  faith  discussion, 
the  consensus  of  the  group  seemed  to 
be  to  affirm  the  confession  as  written, 
to  appreciate  the  hard  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  to  realize  that  no  confes- 
sion will  be  able  to  express  everyone's 
own  theology  or  confession. 

But  questions  were  raised  about  the 
lack  of  involvement  of  younger  adults 
on  the  confession  of  faith  committee.  If 
the  confession  of  faith  is  reworked 
approximately  every  generation,  some 
asked,  would  it  not  be  appropriate  to 
have  a  few  young  adults  helping  and 


One  highlight  of  the  junior  high  convention  was  a  walkathon  to  benefit  the  MCC 
Bombie  Project.  By  collecting  pledges  prior  to  the  convention,  the  group  raised  more 
than  $12,000.  Before  setting  out,  the  students  heard  a  former  Lao  refugee  tell  how 
her  family  fled  to  North  America  during  the  "boat  people"  times  of  the  early  '80s. 
Brutal  heat  forced  organizers  to  cut  the  distance  from  five  miles  to  three,  but  even 
100-degree  weather  couldn't  melt  the  participants'  enthusiasm.  "We  had  to  slow  a 
few  down  or  they  would  have  run  the  whole  thing, "  one  leader  said  afterwards. 


At  certain  times  of  the  day,  the  display  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  was  swarming  with  youth  weaving  prayer  bracelets. 
The  bracelets  reminded  wearers  to  pray  for  mission  workers. 


observing  so  that  the  younger  genera- 
tion is  prepared  to  work  on  a  new  con- 
fession when  needed  in  the  future? 

One  seminar — out  of  the  101  adult 
and  intergenerational  seminars — was 
aimed  expressly  for  young  adults.  This 
disappointed  those  who  came  expecting 
more  activities  aimed  for  their  age  group. 

Some  congregations  found  ways  to 
encourage  their  young  adults  to  partici- 
pate. Blooming 
Glen  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church 
paid  the  way  for 
five  young  adult 
representatives. 
One  of  these, 
Michelle  Horn- 
ing, expressed 
her  gratitude  for 
such  support. 

"If  you  want 
youth  to  come  to 
adult  conven- 
tions when  they 
are  older,  you 
have  to  develop 
some  sort  of  a 
connection,"  she 
observed. 
— Sue  Conrad 


Tours  focus  on  history 
and  life  of  central  Kansas 

An  alternative  to  sitting  through 
delegate  sessions  and  seminars  was 
participating  in  one  of  four  organized 
tours  of  this  Mennonite  heartland  in 
central  Kansas. 

"Not  all  of  the  tours  were  full,  but  al- 
most!" said  Bernice  Hostetler,  cochair 
of  the  tours  committee. 

South  central  Kansas  is  one  of  the  most 
diverse  ethnic  concentrations  of  Men- 
nonites  in  the  world;  the  state  ranks 
fourth  in  Mennonite  population. 

The  shorter  "Inner  Loop"  and  "Over- 
view" tours  featured  history-packed 
visits  to  sites  in  nearby  communities. 
The  longer  "Outer  Loop  Tour"  included 
these  and  more  distant  communities. 
The  daylong  "Farm  and  Ag  Business 
Tour"  included  stops  at  a  large  cattle 
feedlot,  the  largest  wheat  storage  facili- 
ty in  the  world,  fields  of  milo,  open  cat- 
tle country  in  the  Flint  Hills,  oil  fields, 
catfish  and  emu  ranches,  and  more. 

One  group — with  the  approval  of  its 
leader  and  bus  driver — extended  its 
time  by  an  hour  because  the  partici- 
pants were  enjoying  themselves  so 
much. — Don  Garber 
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Junior  high  students  cool 
off  in  sprinklers  before  be- 
ginning their  walkathon. 
(Have  we  mentioned  it  was 
hot?  Really  hot?)  The  first 
junior  high  convention  to 
meet  separate  from  youn- 
ger children  or  the  high 
school  youth  drew  340 
participants.  Their  week 
included:  a  carnival  day 
complete  with  sno-cones, 
rollerblades,  and  Fun- 
cycles;  a  night  swim;  a 
Wrangler's  game;  plus  wor- 
ship services  led  by  speak- 
ers such  as  Tony  Campolo. 

Many  children's  activities 
at  the  convention  center 
took  place  at  the  Peace 
Factory.  Here,  Kelly  and 
Molly  Kauffman,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  mold  clay  "bombies" 
into  sym  bols  of  peace. 

At  their  own  convention  at 
Wichita  Collegiate  High 
School  some  300  children 
collected  enough  canned 
goods  to  fill  seven  vehicles 
for  a  local  food  bank.  They 
designed  quilt  blocks  based 
on  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
knotted  the  pieced  spreads, 
and  presented  them  to  16 
families  receiving  homes 
through  the  Blitz-Build. 


Depending  on  your  perspective, 

Wichita  '!>.ri  was  a  logistical  nightmare  or 
a  lour  de  force,  I  lousing  more  than  8,300 

people  required  .'51  hotels,  with  140  school 
buses  to  shuttle  convention  goers  to  nine 
locations  around  the  area.  According  to  the 
Wichita  Eaf>Le,  spending  on  hotels,  food, 
retail,  and  rents  for  meeting  places  brought 
$2.5  million  to  the  community,  multiplying 
into  an  indirect  "roll-over"  impact  of  SI  3 
million.  Hundreds  of  volunteers  served  on 
21  committees.  To  name  just  one  volunteer. 
Glen  Ediger  of  Newton  made  more  than 
700  signs  by  himself. 

Heard  any  chuckling  lately  during 
Bible  studies?  How  about  a  guffaw  after 
the  Scripture  reading?  No?  Too  bad. 
Sounds  like  you  need  a  good  dose  of  Ted 
and  Lee,  the  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  drama  duo 
who  actually  find  humor  in  the  gospels. 

Written  and  performed  by  Ted  Swartz 
and  Lee  Eshleman,  Fish-Eyes  covers  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  his  disciples,  Andrew  and  Peter. 

Although  the  comedy  team  is  turning 
the  Gospels  into  a  laughing  matter,  Ted 
and  Lee  are  not  belittling  Scripture.  "We 
believe  that  to  portray  the  disciples  as  hu- 
mans like  us,  with  quirks,  stubbornness, 
and,  yes,  the  ability  to  laugh,  reveals  a 
healing  and  refreshingly  simple  power  in 
the  Gospel  narrative,"  they  say. 

From  Peter's  struggle  to  remember  the 
Beatitudes  ("I  know  this  .  .  .  could  you  just 
give  me  the  first  word?"  "Blessed."  "Bless- 
ed?"), to  Andrew's  inability  to  understand 
the  parable  of  the  workers  in  the  vineyard 
("What?  Those  workers  just  started.  I  quit. 
We  all  quit.  We're  all  going  to  join  the  Ice 
Follies."),  those  of  us  who  have  had  even 
less  up  close  and  personal  interaction  with 
Jesus  can  feel  comforted  when  a  Gospel 
passage  confuses  us.  All  together,  now: 
"But  what  does  it  mean?" — Dave  Wert 

So  the  bus  is  a  little  late. 

So,  the  tour  bus  is  more  than  a  little  late. 

So,  the  tour  bus  is  an  hour  late,  and  it's 
getting  warmer.  The  shade  in  front  of 
Century  II  is  shrinking. 

Tour  guide  Bill  Friesen  didn't  think  it 
was  especially  funny  when  one  of  the  buses 
for  the  agronomic  tour  didn't  show  up.  An 
air-conditioning  problem,  we  were  told. 

We  would-be  tourists  let  Bill  worry  about 
it  while  we  moved  into  what  was  left  of  the 
shade  and  promptly  started  a  round  of  the 
Mennonite  Game.  And,  yes,  the  man  beside 
me  thought  he  knew  my  uncle  Fritz.  "I  think 
I  bought  beef  from  him." 

Eventually  someone  said  their  youth 
group  came  in  a  bus,  and  the  bus  was  still 
around.  Presumably,  the  driver  was,  too. 

The  other  tour  buses  had  long  gone  when 
Bill  Simmons  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  drove  up. 
"How  are  you,  Bill?"  we  asked  as  we  boarded. 

"I  don't  know  yet.  They  woke  me  up  to  do 
this." — Susan  Somrner 
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MISSION  TO  NORTH  AMERICA 


International  guests  offer  observations,  counsel  to  North  American  Mennonites: 

This  is  a  reminder  of  the  God  of  the  rich  and  the  God  of  the  poor' 


The  wealth  and  busyness  of  North 
American  Mennonites  may  be  keeping 
God's  Spirit  at  bay,  warned  a  group  of 
Mennonites  from  Brazil,  France,  Hong 
Kong,  India,  Indonesia,  and  Zaire.  In 
the  project  hailed  as  a  "mini  Mennonite 
World  Conference,"  participants  in 
"Mission  to  North  America"  spent  three 
or  four  weeks  visiting  Mennonites 
across  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
They  gathered  in  North  Newton  July 
24-25,  just  prior  to  Wichita  '95  to  report 
back  their  observations. 

While  the  group  expressed  apprecia- 
tion for  the  invitation  to  come  and  for 
the  hospitality  they  enjoyed,  they  also 
had  sober  words  of  counsel. 

"This  is  a  word  of  reminder  of  the 
God  of  the  rich  and  the  God  of  the 
poor,"  said  Mesach  Krisetya  of  Indone- 
sia. "The  God  of  the  rich  does  not  trans- 
form society;  the  God  of  the  poor  is  the 
God  of  the  gospel." 

"Here  anything  can  become  God,"  said 
recorder  S.  S.  Kunjam  of  India,  sum- 
marizing the  group  discussion.  "People 
are  so  very  rich,  they  can  worship  any- 
thing; they  want  to  acquire  all  things." 


While  some  of  the  churches 
are  active  in  justice  work, 
these  seem  to  be  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule. 
"Some  [Mennonites]  only  care 
about  baseball,  food,  work, 
their  grandchildren — being 
nice  American  people,"  said 
Richard  Vandenbroucque  of 
France.  He  was  shocked  to 
meet  three  young  Mennonites 
who  said  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  war  in  Bosnia. 

"People  have  so  many  ac- 
tivities, are  so  content  with 
their  own  lives,  and  are  fo- 
cused on  having  good  times  with  one 
another — while  the  God  of  the  Bible  is 
a  suffering  God.  Our  God  has  concern 
for  the  poor,"  Kunjam  said. 

Compared  to  one  of  the  biggest 
churches  the  French  choir  visited,  their 
own  meetinghouse  is  about  the  size  of  a 
square  foot,  Vandenbroucque  said, 
measuring  with  his  hands.  What  must 
such  a  1,000-person  sanctuary  seem 
like  to  someone  from  Zaire  or  India? 
"It  reminds  me  of  the  parable  of  the 
rich  man  who 
tore  down  his 
barns  to  build 
bigger  ones,"  said 
Antonio  Carlos 
de  Faria  of  Brazil. 

Members  of 
the  choir  from 
France  were  par- 
ticularly struck 
by  the  subculture 
of  Mennonite  life. 
"In  France  it  is 
fairly  radical  just 
to  be  Christian; 
only  8  percent  of 
the  population  go 
to  church  on  Sun- 
day mornings," 
noted  Frederic  de 

Scenes  from  the 
Global  Church 
Celebration:  (top) 
Indian  guest 
Esther  Kunjam 
writes  visitors' 
names  in  Hindi; 
(bottom)  with  a 
flourish  and  a 
stamp,  Spanish 
dancers  perform 
in  the  Latin 
America  pavilion. 


Conick.  "Here,  you  can  go  to  a  Menno- 
nite college,  travel  with  Mennonite 
Your  Way,  spend  your  whole  life  just 
meeting  Mennonites." 

North  American  Mennonites  have  a 
strong  sense  of  community,  the  visitors 
agreed — which  can  be  both  a  strength 


Slaves  to  the  clock?  Us? 

Brazilian  guest  Antonio  Carlos  de 
Faria  noted:  "I  have  seen  the  en- 
slavement or  bondage  North  Ameri- 
cans have  to  certain  things:  their  re- 
ligious future,  the  future  of  their 
country,  questions  of  work,  attitude 
toward  educational  preparation,  the 
clock."  Later  de  Faria  learned  his 
group  was  allotted  seven  minutes  to 
speak  to  the  GC  and  MC  delegates 
Saturday  afternoon. 


and  a  weakness.  "Even  though  the 
church  in  the  United  States  is  sending 
out  missionaries  to  other  countries,  in 
its  own  midst  the  church  is  maintain- 
ing the  community  life  that  is  so  strong 
it's  become  a  culture,  not  giving  space 
for  God,"  Krisetya  said. 

Institutionalism  troubled  the  inter- 
national observers.  "There  is  no  free- 
dom of  God's  Spirit,  the  church  is  so  in- 
stitutional," Kunjam  said.  "Everything 
is  so  clear-cut;  we  see  God's  Spirit  is 
not  able  to  move." 

"Everything  is  institutionalized  in 
such  a  way  not  a  single  minute  can  be 
wasted,"  Krisetya  noted.  He  cited  the 
Wichita  '95  program  book  as  an  exam- 
ple. "In  Indonesia,  it  would  say  at  the 
bottom,  Any  time  can  change.'  " 

"The  choir  has  to  sing  and  be  another 
place  at  the  same  time,"  Vanden- 
broucque said,  drawing  laughter  from 
the  group. 

The  international  guests  also  ob- 
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THE  GLOBAL  CHURCH 


Steve  Wiebe- 

Johnson 
(left),  of 
MUM  Benin 
and  Newton, 
Kan.,  catches 
up  with 
Bob  Keener, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Lower  left: 
musicians 
perform  a 
traditional 
Paraguan 
tune  on  the 
harp  and 
guitar. 


Experience  life  on  five  continents  in  two  hours? 
Global  Church  Celebration  offers  a  whirlwind  tour 


served  with  concern  the  aging  of  North 
American  church  membership.  "I  was 
really  impressed  with  the  faithfulness 
of  the  old  people  to  the  church,"  said  de 
Faria.  "But  it  seems  they  didn't  have 
the  wisdom  of  how  to  keep  their  young 
people  in  the  church." 

After  young  adults  get  married, 
many  do  come  back  to  the  church,  de 
Faria  noted.  "But  in  the  best  period  of 
their  lives,  many  are  outside  the 
church.  Also,  it  seems  they  do  not  real- 
ly have  a  voice  or  power  in  the  church." 

Mission  to  North  America  partici- 
pants called  for  continuing  cooperation 
between  Mennonites  around  the 
world — the  "internationalization  of 
missions,"  as  Kunjam  put  it. 

"We  can  call  each  other  to  repen- 
tance, say  that  in  the  future  we  want  to 
work  together,  pushing  for  the  same 
kingdom,"  said  Nzash  Lumeya,  Zaire. 
"We  have  a  lot  of  human  and  material 
resources.  In  the  '90s  we  need  to  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  see  how 
to  make  the  best  of  what  God  has  given 
us." 

Lumeya  cited  the  common  ancestry 
in  the  16th-century  Anabaptists  now 
claimed  by  Mennonites  around  the 
world.  These  Anabaptists,  with  their 
spiritual  and  social  concerns,  had  a 
wholistic  approach  to  Christianity  that 
is  needed  in  the  world  today. 

"If  we  come  back  to  this  heritage  of 
ours,  we  can  make  a  difference, 
Lumeya  said.  "The  world  is  breaking 
into  small  ethnic  groups,  denom- 
inations. ...  It  is  better  to  get  together, 
forgive  one  another,  make  peace  and 
reconcile.  We  have  something  to 
offer." — Cathleen  Hockman 
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You'd  have  thought  you  were  in  an 
African  market — scooping  up  a  day's 
supply  of  beans  from  an  open  burlap 
sack,  weighing  out  a  kilo  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, or  choosing  a  swatch  of  tie-dyed 
fabric  from  a  heap  on  the  floor.  Except 
most  of  the  merchants  were  white- 
skinned,  as  were  the  crowds  pressing  in 
for  the  samples  of  fried  bean  flour  nug- 
gets. 

Sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  the  (GC)  Council  of 
Overseas  Ministries,  the  Global 
Church  Celebration  brought  the  world 
to  Wichita  Wednesday  night  through 
displays,  music,  foods,  and  stories  from 
five  continents. 

In  Africa,  for  example,  Jonathan 
Larson  told  about  the  Antelope  People, 
the  largest  tribe  of  Botswana.  Once  the 
small  struggling  band  was  saved  from 
capture  by  pursuing  warriors  by  the 
appearance  of  an  antelope  which 
sprang  up  and  distracted  the  warriors 
so  the  band  could  escape. 

Next  Donna  Entz  led  a  discussion  of 
mission  issues  raised  during  their  eight 
years  working  with  a  Muslim  tribal 
group  in  Burkina  Faso.  Girls  balancing 
bowls  on  their  heads  sold  peanuts  for 
five  cents  a  packet.  And  Mary  Oyer  led 
a  series  of  African  folk  songs. 

"Latin  America — A  Rainbow  of  the 
Kingdom"  began  in  Mexico  and  fol- 
lowed south  to  Uruguay  amid  a  colorful 
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array  of  stuffed  parrots,  pottery,  wool 
rugs,  and  open-air  markets.  A  blind 
guitarist  begged  coins  while  serenading 
passersby. 

The  European  section  boasted  a  side- 
walk cafe  and  music  from  the  Parisian 
Foyer  Grebel  Choir,  directed  by  MBM 
worker  Neal  Blough.  Visitors  could 
sample  English  sand  tarts  while  listen- 
ing to  Walter  Bergen  tell  the  hair-rais- 
ing tale  of  his  delivery  of  MCC  aid  to 
war-torn  Grozney  in  Chechnya. 

Just  down  the  hall  the  Asian  Pa- 
vilion offered  a  slide  show  lesson  on 
how  to  build  a  Mongolian  "ger"  from 
sticks,  felt,  hides,  and  canvas.  Esther 
Kunjam,  an  Indian  guest  at  the 
convention,  offered  to  reproduce  the 
names  of  passersby  in  delicate  Hindi 
script. 

Then  there  was  the  Indonesian  dis- 
play with  reports  of  its  vibrant,  grow- 
ing churches:  Afghanistan,  Nepal, 
Korea — countries  without  Mennonite 
churches,  but  witness  going  out. 

In  the  North  America  Pavilion,  His- 
panics,  Native  Americans,  and  Asian 
Mennonites  displayed  pictures  of  cir- 
cles of  fellowship  springing  up  among 
those  ethnic  groups.  "The  Mennonite 
Church  has  spent  a  lot  of  money  send- 
ing missionaries  all  around  the  world, 
but  here  the  world  has  come  to  you," 
observed  Laotian  Pastor  Tong. 
— Jewel  Showalter 


Musical  arts  marked 
by  variety  and  soul 

Music  played  a  prominent  role  once 
again  when  Mennonites  gathered  for  a 
week  in  Witchita,  Kan. 

"The  soul  of  a  hymn  is  man's  re- 
sponse to  God."  Shirley  Sprunger  King 
related  this  quote  in  her  welcome  to  the 
audience  of  Hymnal  Masterworks:  The 
Concert  at  Wichita  '95.  The  hymns, 
concerts,  and  drama  events  performed 
at  the  General  Assembly  were 
overflowing  with  soul  as  the  artists  re- 
sponded beautifully  and  graciously  to  a 
loving  and  sustaining  God. 

"Amazing  Grace,"  the  popular 
spiritual,  was  performed  at  least  five 
times  during  the  week.  Participants  at 
the  joint  youth-adult  worship  session 
found  themselves  singing  "606" 
("Praise  God  from  Whom  Blessings 
Flow")  twice. 

Ken  Medema,  singer-songwriter 
from  the  San  Francisco  bay  area,  per- 
formed a  calypso  version  of  "Amazing 
Grace"  at  his  concert  Thursday  night, 
complete  with  "steel  drums"  from  his 
synthesizer  and  four-part  amen's  from 
the  crowd. 

Leaping  from  grand  piano  to  synthe- 
sizer, Medema  and  his  electronic  per- 
cussion machine  had  the  Kansas 
Coliseum  crowd  of  mostly  young  people 
dancing  in  the  aisles. 

Medema,  who  has  been  writing  and 
performing  music  since  1970,  told  sto- 
ries about  his  high  school  experience.  "I 
was  the  only  blind,  fat,  baby-faced, 
classical  musician  in  the  school,"  he 
said.  "Obviously,  I  wasn't  very  popular. 


Tom  Harder, 
a  classically 
trained  gui- 
tarist and 
program 
director  at 
Camp  Frie- 
denswald  in 
Michigan, 
displayed  his 
accomplished 
playing  as  he 
shifted  easily 
between  jazz, 
folk,  and 
classical  idi- 
oms during 
Masterworks: 
The  Concert. 


The  youth  convention  featured  a  concert  by  singer-composer,  Ken  Medema.  Dur- 
ing the  performance,  Medema  composed  songs  from  stories  told  by  the  audience. 


So  I  determined  to  be  a  rock  and  roll 
singer."  Recently  Medema  combined 
his  love  of  music  with  his  interest  in 
justice  and  peace  on  the  "Let  Justice 
Roll"  tours  sponsored  by  Sojourners 
magazine. 

The  most  unique  aspect  of  Medema's 
performance  is  his  ability  to  spontane- 
ously generate  songs.  In  the  "Help 
Write  the  Songs"  sec- 
tion of  the  concert, 
Medema  asked  audi- 
ence members  to  tell  a 
story  about  a  time 
when  they  knew  that 
someone  cared  about 
them.  Medema  then 
began  to  play  and  sang 
a  song  about  the  story. 

Another  version  of 
"Amazing  Grace"  fea- 
tured Tom  Harder's 
blues-classical  guitar 
licks  and  Marilyn 
Houser  Hamm's  ex- 
pressive piano  playing 
during  the  encore  of 
Hymnal  Masterworks: 
The  Concert. 

No  stranger  to  "life- 


giving,  freedom-generating,  and  com- 
munity-bonding qualities"  in  his  music, 
Chuck  Neufeld  performed  for  some  170 
young  adults  Wednesday  night.  The 
prolific  Mennonite  folksinger,  who  has 
been  recording  albums  for  more  than 
15  years,  is  working  on  a  new  album, 
"I've  Got  to  Know."  He  was  joined  both 
on  the  album  and  during  the  concert  by 
his  19-year-old  son,  Jon. 

Idealism  runs  rampant  through 
Chuck's  work,  something  he  doesn't 
apologize  for.  He  was  inspired  in  a  New 
York  City  deli  by  an  elderly  homeless 
woman  who  kept  repeating,  "I'm  old, 
I'm  old.  My  eyes  can't  focus  anymore." 
"It  struck  me  as  a  lament  but  also  a  cry 
of  victory  of  sorts,"  Chuck  said.  Another 
song  was  inspired  by  a  Lutheran  pastor 
in  New  York  City  who  left  his  pastorate 
so  he  could  hang  out  in  blues  bars  and 
witness  to  the  musicians. 

Jon  not  only  accompanied  Chuck, 
but  also  played  two  of  his  own  songs, 
most  of  which  are  about  "being  in 
relationships  and  getting  dumped."  He 
began  with  this  disclaimer — "I  don't 
have  the  voice  or  the  lung  capacity  of 
my  dad" — and  then  proceeded  to  sing 
the  lights  out. — Dave  Wert 
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WICHITA  95 


Integration  is  a  marriage  is  a  birth  is  a  garden  is  a  chihuahua? 


Maybe  a  rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose — but 
during  the  Wichita  '95  business  ses- 
sions, the  subject  of  integration  was 
compared  to  everything  from  a  child  to 
chrysanthemums. 

The  most  common  analogy  for  the 
merger  has  been  that  of  marriage.  For 
example,  during  the  GC  business  ses- 
sion, Weldon  Nisly,  Seattle,  suggested 
that  many  details  of  what  the  new 
structure  will  look  like  can  wait.  After 
all,  he  said,  most  of  the  mystery  of  mar- 
riage happens  after  the  wedding. 

John  C.  Murray's  (Indiana-Michigan 
Conference)  idea  of  marriage  sounds 
more  like  the  Brady  Bunch.  "This  is  not 
the  marriage  of  two  naive  young 
adults,  but  this  is  the  marriage  of  two 
adults  with  lots  of  children,"  he  said. 
"Can  we  begin  a  new  family  system?" 

But  with  the  publication  of  Hymnal: 
A  Worship  Book  and  Sunday  school 
curriculum,  the  marriage  has  already 
taken  place,  asserted  Carl  Rudy  (Rocky 
Mountain).  "I  think  God  is  about  to 
bring  about  a  new  birth,  a  new  child, 
that  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
its  mother  and  some  of  its  father.  I'll 
not  try  to  say  which  is  which."  Rudy 
wouldn't  hazard  a  guess  as  to  "when 
conception  took  place,"  but  now,  he  said, 
"the  embryo  has  been  in  process  for  a 
long  time,  and  it's  time  for  a  birth." 

"We've  been  married  a  long  time," 
agreed  General  Conference  delegate 
Ted  Zerger,  Salina,  Kan.  Moreover,  he 
continued,  "I  don't  know  how  many 


A  troupe  of  Bethel  College  alumni  gathered  for  reunion  performances  o/Godspell, 
the  1970s  musical  about  the  life  of  Jesus.  Set  with  a  modern  feel,  Jesus'  parables 
took  on  new  life.  At  one  point  Jesus,  played  by  Ben  Chappell,  claimed  he  could 
read  feet.  Looking  at  the  sole  of  a  disciple's  foot,  he  announced,  "It  says  'rejoice.'  " 
The  disciple  retorted,  "It  says  'Reebok.'  "During  the  story  about  a  man  who  grew 
heavy  crops,  one  actor  wondered,  "Was  he  from  Moundridge?" — a  local  farming 
community.  In  a  group  hug  before  a  performance  are  cast  members  (left  to  right): 
Anna  Dick,  Mike  Regier,  Arthur  Marks,  Ben  Chappell,  and  Kenton  Kauffman. 


more  child-bearing  years  we  have  left." 

Then  again,  maybe  integration  is  not 
a  baby;  it's  more  like  a  small  child  who 
has  never  gotten  into  the  water  to 
swim,  said  Larry  Lehman  (Franklin). 


The  top       ways  to  know 
you're  a  Mennonite  at  Wichita  '95 
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You  slip  when  saying  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  begin:  "Our  Father 
who  art  in  Hesston.  ..." 

You  find  yourself  calculating  how 
many  meals  you  and  your  family 
need  to  eat  in  order  to  completely 
furnish  your  church  camp-out 
with  plastic  flatware. 

After  standing  in  one  place  for  15 
minutes,  you  have  spoken  to  six 
members  of  your  extended  family, 
three  people  from  your  college 
class,  five  of  your  former  pastors, 
and  the  person  you  had  a  crush 
on  in  voluntary  service. 


You  came  because  you  were 
worried  that  MBM  was  actually 
the  acronym  for  a  corporate 
takeover  of  MCC  by  IBM. 

You  struggle  to  maintain  your 
pacifism  while  trying  to  check 
into  your  hotel. 

You  sneak  out  of  the  convention 
for  a  quiet  meal  downtown  and 
when  the  hostess  calls,  "Yoder, 
party  of  two,"  there's  a  stampede 
for  the  desk. 

— from  Wayfarer,  the  Wichita  '95 
daily  news  sheet 


"If  someone  comes  up  from  behind  and 
pushes  the  child  in,  it  really  panics." 
Just  so,  he  said,  the  church  needs  time 
to  prepare  for  integration.  "If  we  could 
simply  agree  to  continue  working  in 
this  direction  and  take  off  the  [1997] 
date,  maybe  some  of  the  panic  would 
subside." 

Time  is  the  key,  agreed  Arlene  Mark 
(Indiana-Michigan).  She  noted  how  a 
garden  may  contain  both  tulips,  which 
come  up  early,  and  chrysanthemums 
that  bloom  in  the  fall.  So  while  some 
congregations  have  already  integrated, 
others  will  take  longer. 

"For  the  first  time  I  understand  how 
my  chihuahua  Ray  feels,"  responded 
Stan  Maclin  (AAMA)  toward  the  end  of 
the  integration  discussion  one  after- 
noon. "When  newcomers  come  to  the 
house,  he  tends  to  bark  and  wag  his 
tail  at  the  same  time."  Maclin  was 
sensing  similar  mixed  messages  from 
MC  delegates,  who  seemed  to  hear 
AAMA's  concerns  about  integration, 
but  ended  up  passing  the  recommenda- 
tion to  merge  anyway. — Cathleen  Hock- 
man  with  J.  Lome  Peachey 
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New  moderator-elect  calls  church 
to  deal  with  hurts  inside  and  out 


Listen.  That's  the  first  goal  of  moder- 
ator-elect Dwight  McFadden,  Jr.,  who 
will  begin  his  term  as  moderator  in 
1997. 

"I'd  like  to  take  at  least  a  year  to  get 
a  sense  of  what  God  is  calling  the 
church  to  be  and  do,"  he  says.  "I  don't 
come  with  any  specific  agenda." 

As  one  of  the  leaders  who  will  help 
guide  the  Mennonite  Church  into  inte- 
gration with  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  McFadden  realizes 
this  process  will  require  sensitivity  and 
patience. 

"In  the  process  of  integration  we're 
asking  forgiveness  for  breaks  in  the 
church  that  have  occurred  in  the  past. 
But  we  still  have  some  unresolved  is- 
sues," he  notes.  "We  need  to  learn  how 
to  work  peacefully  to  resolve  differ- 
ences and  how  to  work  together." 

While  McFadden  feels  the  need  for 
the  church  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  new 
opportunities  in  mission,  he  believes 
it's  equally  important  to  minister  to 
needs  among  fellow  church  members. 
"If  we  can't  minister  to  the  pains  within 
the  church,  how  can  we  expect  to  deal 
with  the  hurts  outside?  We  need  to  lis- 
ten to  God  for  guidance  on  how  to  deal 
well  with  both." 

One  of  these  ongoing  hurts  is  racism. 
It's  been  13  years  since  McFadden  left 
his  position  at  what  was  then  the  Men- 
nonite Church  Office  of  Black  Con- 


cerns, and  he  says  the 
church  is  getting  better  at 
dealing  with  racism. 

However,  "in  some  ways 
racism  is  like  alcoholism — 
you  never  fully  recover 
from  it,"  McFadden  ob- 
serves. "The  church  is 
called  to  cast  off  wrong 
attitudes  of  society.  It's  a 
popular  conception  that 
people  of  color  are  respon- 
sible for  all  the  ills  of  soci- 
ety; the  media  often  rein- 
force this  misconception. 
The  church  has  not  always 
been  active  in  dealing 
with  these  questions — too 
often  we've  left  it  to  small 
groups  within  the  church." 

In  his  own  life,  McFad- 
den has  had  varying  expe- 
riences with  Mennonites, 
from  those  who  were 
overtly  prejudiced  to  those 
who  have  been  supportive 
and  helpful.  Sometimes 
people  are  insensitive  just  because  they 
don't  understand  how  what  they  do  and 
say  affects  others,  he  says. 

"When  there  are  difficulties,  some- 
times it's  enough  simply  to  play  back 
the  situation  to  the  person  involved.  It 
may  be  a  matter  of  ignorance.  At  times 
like  this,  my  prayer  is,  'Lord,  help  me 


to  make  this  a  learning  experience.'  I 
believe  that  people  can  change;  they 
can  learn  not  to  repeat  hurtful  experi- 
ences." 

As  he  looks  toward  the  next  several 
years,  McFadden  sees  that  God  has 
many  opportunities  for  the  Mennonite 
Church.  "We  need  to  look  at  how  our 
programs  of  mutual  aid,  education  and 
the  schools,  publishing,  and  others  can 
help  us  become  the  church  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  church  has  responded  to 
changes  in  the  past — like  offering  hous- 
ing loans  to  returning  [Civilian  Public 
Service  workers].  What  new  oppor- 
tunities might  there  be  for  the  church- 
wide  ministries  in  our  time?" — Don 
Garber  with  Cathleen  Hockman 


Above:  youth  got  into  the  spirit  of  unity 
and  integration  with  merging  and 
other  road  signs  at  the  front  of  the 
Kansas  Coliseum  for  the  joint  youth- 
adult  worship  service  on  Thursday 
evening.  "Prepare  the  Way  of  the  Lord" 
was  the  theme  of  the  adult  convention. 

Left:  the  Mennonite  Church's  new 
moderator,  Owen  Burkholder  (left), 
greets  Dwight  McFadden,  Jr.,  who 
became  moderator-elect  at  Wichita. 
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THE  NEXT-TO-THE-LAST  WORD 


Wichita  '95 .  .  .  from  outside 


I was  sitting  in  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite  Church's  business  session  when  "the 
vote"  was  announced.  What  I'll  remember 
most  is  the  eerie  silence  which  followed.  Having 
just  shuttled  over  from  the  Mennonite  Church's 
sessions,  I  had  missed  leadership's  request 
that,  in  deference  to  members  who  had  voted 
otherwise,  no  audible  response  be  made. 

In  that  silence,  though,  I  had  the  chance  to 
gauge  my  own  response  as  an  "outsider,"  a  non- 
integrated  Mennonite  Brethren.  Today  I  won- 
der if  I  don't  share  some  of  the  same  mixed  feel- 
ings many  MCs  and  GCs  have  about  integra- 
tion, though  perhaps  for  different  reasons. 

J  felt  the  joy  of  unity.  Combining  the  two 
largest  Mennonite  bodies  in  North  America  is 
no  small  accomplishment.  It  affirms  the  vision- 
ary efforts  of  many  women  and  men  but  more 
so  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  action  is  a 
witness  both  to  the  world  and  to  the  broader 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  family:  Christ  desires 
unity;  he  is  a  reconciler  of  people. 

/  felt  the  pain  of  loss.  Life  together  will  be 
different  than  it  was  apart.  Much  will  be 
gained,  but  some  good  things  will  be  lost.  Our 
merger  with  the  Krimmer  Mennonite  Brethren 
in  1960,  according  to  one  historian,  was  a  case 
of  one  group  swallowing  another.  In  the  process 
of  becoming  one,  elements  of  the  body  felt 
disempowered,  and  vision  and  commitment 
waned.  Learn  from  us.  Minimize  the  loss. 
Continue  to  value  each  other,  even  the  differ- 
ences and  the  quirks. 

/  felt  uncertainty  about  the  future.  Inte- 
gration prods  the  rest  of  us  Anabaptists  to 
realize  the  similarities  we  share  with  both  MCs 
and  GCs  and  to  ask  whether  our  differences  can 
justify  segmentation.  Some  of  us  would  say 
they  cannot.  Others  of  us  would  disagree. 

Sometimes  I  can  almost  envision  one  united 
North  American  Mennonite  fellowship.  But  as  I 
scan  the  ecclesiastical  horizon,  I  see  Menno- 
nites  moving  toward  two  broad  alliances  based 
on  theological  emphases:  community -justice  on 
the  one  hand,  piety-evangelism  on  the  other. 
What's  more,  the  polarization  is  happening  as 
much  within  our  respective  groups  as  between 
them.  Unless  the  Spirit  moves  us  beyond  our 
biases  to  see  that  a  relevant  Anabaptism  must 
continue  to  value  both,  we  won't  come  together. 

Only  God  knows  what  lies  in  store  for  the 
broader  Mennonite  family  in  the  light  of  inte- 
gration. All  of  us  are  in  for  adjustments.  One 
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Wichita  '95  participant  who  knew  of  my  linkage 
asked  me  what  effect  the  merger  of  the  two 
largest  North  American  bodies  will  have  on 
"Number  3,"  the  Mennonite  Brethren.  For  one 
thing,  I  responded  with  orneriness,  Mennonite 
Brethren  will  have  to  get  used  to  the  idea  that 
we  are  no  longer  the  Mennonite  body  with  the 
largest  worldwide  membership. 

I  note  that  only  to  say  this:  Statistical  postur- 
ing aside,  we  are  all  entering  a  new  day.  The 
times  call  for  increasing  cooperation  and  unity 
among  believers,  and  we  must  move  beyond  na- 
tional borders  to  embrace  a  global  church. 

You  folks  have  taken  a  large  step  into  that 
new  day.  But  please  know  the  rest  of  us  are 
walking  there  too — serving,  ministering,  build- 
ing, bridging  as  we  sense  God  leading  us. 
Someday  our  churches  may  indeed  walk  as  one. 
If  so,  it  will  be  because  we  have  faithfully 
followed  the  footsteps  of  Christ. — Don  Ratzlaff 

Don  Ratzlaff,  Hillsboro,  Kan.,  is  the  editor  of 
Christian  Leader,  monthly  publication  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mennonite  Brethren  Church- 
es. This  article  was  written  for  Meetinghouse, 
an  association  of  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  periodicals. 


A  Wichita  '95 
participant 
takes  a  snooze 
at  the  end  of  a 
long  day 
toward  the  end 
of  a  long  week. 
With  3,300 
adults  and 
4,300  youth 
meeting  at  the 
same  location, 
finding  quiet 
places  took 
some  explo- 
ration, plan- 
ning, and 
creativity. 
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An  open  letter  to  Gordon  Houser* 


*Gordon  Hou- 
ser is  editor  of 
The  Menno- 
nite,  semi- 
monthly pub- 
lication of  the 
General  Con- 
ference Menno- 
nite  Church. 


Dear  Gordon: 

They  did  it.  Your  delegates  to  the  47th  tri- 
ennial sessions  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite  Church  and  my  delegates  to  the  13th 
biennial  assembly  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
decided  that  our  two  groups  should  merge.  This 
means  that,  within  the  next  several  years,  you 
and  I  will  be  worshiping  in  the  same  denomi- 
nation. 

It  also  means  that  one — or  both — of  us  could 
lose  our  jobs. 

You  and  I  both  have  noted  one  thing  in  the 
six  years  that  the  Integration  Exploration  Com- 
mittee has  worked.  Whenever  the  IEC  was 
asked  to  give  a  concrete  example  about  how 
integration  might  save  time,  energy,  or  money, 
they  consistently  mentioned  merging  The  Men- 
nonite and  Gospel  Herald. 

Up  until  now,  we  have  joked  about  this.  On 
Saturday,  July  28,  at  approximately  9:30  a.m., 
CDT,  the  possibility  that  our  publications  will 
become  one  became  real. 

Just  writing  that  makes  my  stomach  churn. 

I  recognize  the  feeling.  I  had  it  when  I  took 
my  first  airplane  ride  years  ago.  The  feeling 
was  there  when  I  became  conscious  after  a 
bicycle  accident  two  summers  ago.  I  also  felt  it 
when  I  woke  up  in  a  hotel  room  in  Shanghai 
last  fall  to  surprise  an  intruder  stealing  my 
money. 

It's  a  feeling  of  fear,  of  not  being  in  control,  of 
having  something  happen  to  you  you're  not  pre- 
pared for. 

But  there's  more  to  that  churning  in  my  gut. 
It  was  there  the  day  I  got  married.  The  day  we 
finally  held  our  daughter  after  a  long  adoption 
process.  I  remember  it  from  the  day  I  decided  to 
leave  teaching  on  the  West  Coast  for  journalism 
on  the  East.  Even  the  day  I  said  "yes"  to  this 
job. 

The  feeling  comes  with  facing  something  com- 
pletely new.  Something  for  which  you  have  lit- 
tle preparation.  There's  fear,  but  also  excite- 
ment; uncertainty,  but  also  joy;  hesitancy,  but 
also  anticipation. 

That's  me  today  with  integration,  now  that 
the  question  of  the  past  six  years  has  finally 
been  decided.  It  would  have  been  easier  to  let 
well  enough  alone,  to  continue  with  our  two 
groups  as  is,  each  doing  what  we  do  best.  But 


God  has  called  us  to  something  better.  Today 
I'm  not  sure  what  that  will  be.  But  God  has 
been  gracious  in  the  past,  and  we  are  called  to 
step  out  in  faith  into  the  unknown. 

Unknown  is  the  only  word  that  can  describe 
what  you  or  I  may  face  as  editors  of  our  respec- 
tive publications.  I  suspect  the  way  will  not 
always  be  easy.  But  as  has  so  often  happened 
for  me,  God  will  take  the  challenges  and  make 
them  opportunities  for  growth — growth  that 
will  one  day  bring  us  both  to  celebration. 

Speaking  to  the  Mennonite  Church  delegates 
before  the  integration  vote  last  week,  Lancaster 
Conference  moderator  Ervin  Stutzman  put  into 
words  what  I  pledge  now  that  we  know  the  di- 
rection our  churches  will  go.  "I  commit  myself 
to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  church,"  Stutzman 
said.  "That's  because  I  care  deeply  about  the 
whole  Mennonite  church." 

I  recognize  myself  in  those  words — caring 
deeply  for  the  church.  From  this  point  on  for 
me,  that  includes  both  your  group  and  mine. 

It  was  an  awesome  thing  to  be  present  when 
the  integration  vote  was  announced.  Seldom 
have  I  been  so  aware  of  hearing  God's  voice  as 
at  that  moment.  Silence  was  indeed  the  appro- 
priate response  in  the  wonder  that  accompa- 
nied the  announcement. 

Likely  it  was  also  a  once-in-a-lifetime  privi- 
lege to  be  at  the  business  sessions  in  which 
both  our  groups  adopted  a  new  confession  of 
faith  and  a  vision  statement  for  our  future.  I 
suspect  history  will  decide  Wichita  '95  was  a 
momentous  five  days  for  North  American  Men- 
nonites. 

I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  sit  beside  you  at  the 
press  table  to  watch  our  delegates  debate  and 
act  during  those  days.  May  this  be  the  start  of  a 
new  relationship  between  us.  I  pledge  to  do  all  I 
can  to  make  it  a  good  one. 

For  both  our  publications.  For  both  our 
churches.  Through  the  day  we  become  one. 

In  love  and  for  unity, 

Lome 


No  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  next  week. 
Our  next  issue  will  be  dated  August  22. 
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IF  THE  MENNONITE  CHURCH 


A  Wichita  '95  sermon  on  Ephesians  3:16-21: 

Rooted  and  ground- 
ed in  God's  love 

Unity  in  Christ — this  is  the  overarching 
purpose  of  God  for  the  world.  Unity  is 
the  mission  of  the  church.  It  is  also  the 
good  God  wanted  for  us  at  Wichita  '95. 


On  April  19,  a  tremor  swept  across  the 
United  States  and  beyond  with  the  bomb- 
ing in  Oklahoma  City.  For  several  days 
Fart  or  the  audience  attending  a  joint  youth-adult  Qur         shifted  from  Bognia  &nd  Bumndi_or 

worship  during  Mennonite  General  Assembly:  If  ,    .    TTT    ,  .     ,  mj,  ,  „ 

we  did  not  grow  in  our  love  for  God  and  each  other,  ?ve^ s  m  Washington  and  Ottawa-to  the 
we  missed  the  best  which  Wichita  '95  had  to  offer. "         frightening  pictures  of  the  search  for  bodies  m 

the  rubble  of  the  Murrah  Federal  Building. 
  News  reports  quoted  one  of  the  suspects  in 

ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  ^e  ^omD^nS  as  saYmg  Just  prior  to  that  fateful 

  day,  "Something  big  is  going  to  happen  in 

Oklahoma  City."  On  hearing  that  comment, 
Donella  Clemens:  one  of  those  who  was  registered  for  Wichita  '95 

Four  ways  we  can  offer  said,  "Something  good  is  going  to  happen  at 

hope  to  the  world   8  Wichita." 

Did  good  things  happen  in  Wichita? 
Ritch  Hochstetler:  In  one  week  we  confirmed  a  statement  called 

Following  up  those  Vision:  Healing  and  Hope  and  approved  a  new 

mountaintop  experiences  10     confession  of  faith.  We  agreed  to  develop  a 

statement  on  violence  for  consideration  at  our 
'Big  brother  just  got  bigger,'  next  delegate  sessions.  We  reviewed  resolu- 

other  Anabaptist  groups  observe  .  .  11     tions  on  "Care  for  the  Poor"  and  on  our  abhor- 
rence of  nuclear  weapons.  We  commissioned 
Mennonites  remember  peace  evangelists.  Also  we  agreed  to  distribute 

Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  12     all  across  the  church  a  set  of  commitments  for 


by 

James 
M.  Lapp 


Can  we  maintain  high  standards  of 
Christian  discipleship  and  also  be  lov- 
ing and  accepting?  Is  it  necessary  to 
choose  between  accountability  and  love? 


Mennonites  in  times  of  disagreement.  And  then 
there  was  integration. 

These  represent  only  some  of  the  formal 
actions.  There  were  also  the  learnings  in  semi- 
nars, the  commitments  in  worship,  the  houses 
constructed,  and  the  friendships  deepened. 

But  the  poignant  question  we  need  to  ask — 
and  to  answer — is,  "Did  we  grow  in  love?" 

A  smoothly  organized,  inspiring,  and  exciting 
convention  finally  falls  short  of  God's  purposes 
for  the  church.  If  we  did  not  grow  in  our  love 
for  God  and  each  other  we  missed  the  best 
which  Wichita  '95  had  to  offer. 

It  is  to  this  high  standard  that  Paul's  letter 
to  the  Ephesians  calls  us.  Ephesians,  notes 
commentator  Francis  W.  Beare,  "assures  us 
that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  who  made  this 
universe  that  it  should  be  perpetually  divided 
against  itself,  but  that  it  is  [God's]  gracious 
purpose  to  bring  all  things  .  .  .  into  harmonious 
unity  in  Christ  (Interpreter's  Bible  Commen- 
tary)." 

Harmonious  unity  in  Christ— that  is  the  thrust 
of  Ephesians  and  the  good  which  I  believe  God 
wanted  for  us  at  Wichita  '95.  Herein  lies  the 
overarching  purpose  of  God  for  the  world. 
Herein  resides  the  mission  of  the  church:  to 
embody  and  proclaim  that  love  of  God  through 
which  harmonious  unity  in  Christ  is  realized. 

We  must  not  reduce  that  harmonious  unity 
in  Christ  to  the  organizational  integration  of 
two  denominations.  Even  when  integration  is 
achieved,  it  may  not  express  Paul's  desire  to 
"be  rooted  and  grounded  in  love  ...  to  know  the 
love  of  Christ  that  surpasses  knowledge  .  .  . 
[and  to]  be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God" 
(Eph.  3:17-19). 

Ephesians  3:16-21  is  a  prayer  which  breaks 
readily  into  two  parts:  petition  and  doxology. 
The  petitions  in  verses  16-19  crescendo  phrase 
by  phrase  until  they  gush  forth  in  a  grand  and 
glorious  doxology  of  praise  to  God.  Can  this 
prayer  for  a  first-century  church  become  our 
prayer  as  Christians  on  the  edge  of  the  21st 
century? 

Petition.  The  word  in  the  petition  of  this 
prayer  which  immediately  captures  our 
attention  is  love — a  familiar  and  comfor- 
table word  to  Mennonites.  With  a  long  history 
of  international  relief,  disaster  assistance, 
mutual  aid,  and  peacemaking,  we  have  an  "at 
home"  feeling  when  preachers  speak  of  love. 
"Gott  1st  Die  Liebe"  ("God  Is  Love")  preceded 
"606"  as  a  favorite  hymn  in  many  of  our  con- 
gregations. We  study  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 


and  name  some  of  our  churches  after  this  por- 
tion of  Scripture. 

Could  it  be  that  love  has  become  so  common- 
place that  it  no  longer  stirs  our  imagination? 

The  first  image  Paul  uses  with  love  connects 
with  the  soil.  Rooted  speaks  of  plants  or  trees 
which  reach  deep  into  the  soil  for  their  nour- 
ishment. Grounded  reflects  the  image  of  a 
building  established  on  a  solid  foundation. 

Both  words  suggest  the  need  to  be  deeply  and 
securely  set  in  God's  love — taproots  that  reach 
far  into  the  rich  soil  of  that  love,  a  foundation 
built  upon  love  as  the  bedrock  of  life. 

We  who  watch  television  and  movies,  read 
the  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  connect 
with  the  Internet  are  regularly  being  offered 
alternatives  in  which  to  put  our  roots.  Fear, 
greed,  violence,  and  immorality  daily  dominate 
much  of  the  communication  with  which  we  are 
bombarded. 

The  results  of  a  society  nourished  by  such 
soil  are  clear.  Tensions  between  the  races 
are  rising.  Economic  decisions  favor  the 
rich  and  leave  the  poor  increasingly  vulnerable 
and  powerless.  Penalties  for  crime  become 
more  and  more  harsh.  Shrill  voices  in  the  U.S. 
call  for  the  death  penalty — which  even  South 
Africa  and  Haiti  have  abolished  along  with  all 
of  the  other  Western  industrialized  nations. 
Sexual  infidelity  is  flaunted  in  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure and  experimentation. 

A  typical  response  is  to  deploy  more  police  on 
the  streets,  relax  gun  laws  to  arm  the  citizenry, 
build  bigger  prisons,  and  throw  away  the  key 
for  the  incarcerated. 

This  spirit  is  not  the  soil  of  God's  love.  Ra- 
ther, it  reflects  a  contaminated  toxic  waste 
dump  that  desperately  needs  to  be  cleaned  up. 

The  impact  of  this  cultural  milieu  causes  a 
certain  anxiety  for  many  Christians.  In  our 
Mennonite  churches  and  area  conferences  we 
are  at  a  critical  juncture.  Can  we  maintain 
high  standards  of  Christian  discipleship  and 
also  be  loving  and  accepting  of  people?  Is  it 
necessary  to  choose  between  accountability  and 
acceptance,  between  inclusion  and  discipline? 

We  must  challenge  the  individualism  of  our 
culture  that  disallows  the  concern  of  others 
with  our  behavior.  We  need  to  reject  the  popu- 
lar permissiveness  in  which  anything  goes.  Our 
heritage  of  faith  calls  us  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Jesus  in  all  areas  of  life  and  to  open 
ourselves  to  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  our 
sisters  and  brothers. 

But  there  dare  be  no  other  theme  at  the  cen- 
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ter,  no  other  core  for  our  communities,  than 
loving  interdependence  as  we  engage  one  an- 
other in  the  difficult  challenges  of  being  Chris- 
tian in  the  1990s.  Love,  both  tough  and  tender 
love,  provides  the  soil  for  maturing  in  Christ. 
We  dare  to  say  no  to  the  toxic  wasteland  and 
yes  to  the  soil  of  God's  love  in  which  we  can 
grow  into  the  fullness  of  life  in  Christ. 

Our  congregations  have  the  wonderful  privi- 
lege of  nurturing  gardens  of  God's  love  where 
searching  and  hurting  people  can  find  a  plot  in 
which  to  grow.  To  model  compassion,  grace, 
and  mercy  is  a  beautiful  witness  we  can  offer  to 
those  growing  sick  of  the  toxicity  of  the  world 
in  which  they  find  themselves.  Into  these 
gardens  of  love  we  can  invite  those  who  would 
enjoy  a  community: 

•  where  sins  are  forgivable; 

•  where  motives  are  not  quickly  judged; 

•  where  it  is  safe  to  risk  failure; 

•  where  good  efforts  are  affirmed; 

•  where  there  is  room  to  grow  and  change; 

•  where  trust  and  support  predominate; 

•  where  accountability  and  acceptance  are 
blended  in  loving  ways; 

•  where  there  is  freedom  to  live  out  who  you 
are  in  Christ  and  develop  your  gifts  for  minis- 
try to  others. 

Rooted  and  grounded  in  God's  love — how  are 
our  gardens  growing?  I  am  sad  some  folks  fear 
talking  about  love  and  acceptance  lest  they  be 
understood  to  be  making  a  statement  about  the 
"H  word" — homosexuality.  But  we  must  not 
fear.  H  stands  for  healing  and  hope,  the  thrust 
of  the  vision  the  delegates  to  Wichita  '95 
affirmed  for  the  next  10  years: 

God  calls  us  to  be  followers  of  Jesus  Christ 
and,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  grow  as 
communities  of  grace,  joy,  and  peace,  so  that 
God's  healing  and  hope  flow  through  us  to  the 
world. 

The  other  verbs  Paul  uses  to  describe  our 
engagement  with  God's  love  are  comprehend 
(v.  18)  and  know  (v.  19).  These  words  speak  of 
the  mind  and  intellect.  But  they  ask  us  to  grasp 
something  which  surpasses  the  intellect,  to 
know  that  love  which  is  beyond  knowing.  Is 
Paul  teasing  the  readers  in  his  choice  of  words? 

The  assumption  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a 
way  of  knowing  which  exceeds  information.  A 
multidimensional  knowledge  awaits  us  that  is 
tempered  by  experience,  informed  by  relation- 
young-  people  in  the  front  row  respond  enthusiastical- 
ly to  the  singing  at  the  joint  youth-adult  worship  ser- 
vice held  at  the  Kansas  Coliseum  during  Wichita  '95. 


ships,  and  refined  by  love.  It  is  to  know  the  love 
of  Christ  not  limited  by  human  structures  of 
knowledge. 

Our  world  boasts  of  a  knowledge  explosion 
and  information  superhighway.  Is  it  leading  us 
with  the  saints  toward  the  breadth  and  length 
and  height  and  depth  of  God's  love?  The  hazard 
of  knowledge  devoid  of  love,  detached  from 
compassion,  is  that  it  leads  to  pride  and  de- 
struction. In  the  words  of  Paul,  "knowledge 
puffs  up,  but  loves  builds  up"  (1  Cor.  8:1). 

Knowledge  seasoned  by  love  builds  bridges  of 
understanding  with  our  neighbors  and  fosters 
ties  of  goodwill  across  ethnic,  racial,  gender, 
age,  and  religious  barriers.  Knowledge  rooted 
in  the  incomprehensible  love  of  Christ  offers 
fullness  of  life,  yes,  even  the  fullness  of  God. 

To  substitute  knowledge  for  genuine  love 
may  be  a  real  temptation  for  Mennonites  in  the 
1990s.  We  have  the  language  of  love  writ  large 
in  our  confession  of  faith,  in  our  sermons  and 
periodicals,  even  in  our  missionary  message.  I 
sense  the  peculiar  danger  that  we  may 
substitute  knowledge  about  love  with  the  gen- 
uine experience  of  comprehending  and  knowing 
love  in  all  aspects  of  life. 

The  Mennonite  convention  at  Wichita  was 
sandwiched  between  the  infamous  50th 
anniversaries  of  the  first  nuclear 
explosion  at  White  Sands,  New  Mexico,  July 
16,  1945,  and  the  horrendous  destruction  of 
nuclear  warfare  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
Aug.  6  and  9,  1945. 

Contrast  these  anniversaries  with  the  75th 
and  50th  anniversaries  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  which 
we  celebrate  this  year.  We  Mennonites  carry  a 
rich  tradition  of  peacemaking  and  mutual  aid, 
honed  by  persecution  and  suffering  as  recent  as  (continued 
the  first  and  second  world  wars.  Might  we  be         on  page  4) 
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Could  it  be  that  love  has  be- 
come so  commonplace  in  the 
Mennonite  church  that  it  no 
longer  stirs  our  imaginations? 

tempted  to  coast  on  this  history  of  love  and 
peacemaking— through  our  support  for  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee,  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service,  and  mutual  aid,  and  not  really  come  to 
grips  with  the  current  challenges  to  embody 
God's  love  in  our  present  situation? 

Meanwhile  violence  continues  in  some  of  our 
homes,  people  of  color  experience  qualified 
acceptance  in  some  of  our  churches,  and  our 
tax  dollars  continue  to  support  gigantic  mili- 
tary programs  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $1,100  per 
capita  in  the  U.S.  and  $400  per  capita  in  Can- 
ada. Might  we  need  a  fresh  infusion  of  love 
which  stretches  our  traditional  expressions  of 
nonresistance,  exceeds  usual  human  ways  of 
knowing,  and  finds  its  deep  roots  anew  in  the 
soil  of  God's  love? 

Philosopher  Teilhard  de  Chardin  once  wrote: 
"Some  day  after  we  have  mastered  the  winds, 
the  waves,  the  tides,  and  gravity,  we  will 
harness  for  God  the  energies  of  love,  and  then 
for  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
we  will  have  discovered  fire." 

I  pray  that  the  fire  of  God's  love  will  become 
a  second  Pentecost  that  sweeps  across  our 
church  and  our  land— cleansing,  renewing,  and 
filling  us  with  the  very  fullness  of  God. 

Doxology.  The  prayer  in  Ephesians  con- 
cludes with  one  of  Paul's  wonderful  dox- 
ologies.  Having  so  exalted  God's  love,  a 
love  which  surpasses  human  comprehension, 
love  enough  to  shatter  walls  that  divide,  so 
that  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth  can  be 
joined  in  one  glorious  unity,  Paul  bursts  forth 
into  a  song,  a  doxology  of  praise: 

Now  to  him  who  by  the  power  at  work  within 
us  is  able  to  accomplish  abundantly  far  more 
than  all  we  can  ask  or  imagine,  to  him  be  glory 
in  the  church  and  in  Christ  Jesus  to  all  gener- 
ations, forever  and  ever.  Amen  (Eph.  3:20-21). 

How  can  we  better  respond  to  all  God  has 
done,  is  doing,  and  will  do  than  to  sing?  Praise 
to  the  One  who  has  power  to  do  more  than  we 
dare  ask  or  even  imagine!  To  this  God  be  glory, 
praise,  and  honor! 

Where?  In  the  church!  Our  church?  In  Men- 
nonite churches?  Yes,  God's  glory  resides  in 
churches  like  those  at  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and 
Rome  as  well  as  those  at  Henderson,  Hillsboro, 
Harrisonburg,  Harleysville,  and  Hamilton. 
Available  to  the  church  is  a  transforming  pow- 
er largely  untapped,  power  beyond  our  ability 
to  formulate  requests  or  imagine  solutions. 
We  readily  become  perplexed  with  the 

(continued  on  page  10) 


"[Let  us  look]  to  Jesus,  the  pio- 
neer and  perfecter  of  our  faith, 
who  for  the  sake  of  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  him  endured  the 
cross,  . .  .  and  has  taken  his  seat 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
of  God. "— Heb.  12:2,  NRSV 
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We  Are  the  Aroma  of  Christ 
Among  Those  Who  Are  Be- 
ing Saved  (May  30).  It  has 
been  two  months  since  I  read  this  arti- 
cle, and  I  pray  that  my  life  will  be  a 
"pleasing  odor"  to  God.  This  phrase  is 
found  more  than  40  times  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  reference  to  the  sacrifice 
that  pleases  God. 

Since  Brenda  Isaacs  connected  that 
phrase  with  perfumes  in  her  article, 
my  morning  splash  of  aftershave  has 
become  a  daily  reminder  of  the  chal- 
lenge to  make  my  life  "the  fragrance  of 
the  knowledge  of  [Christ]"  (2  Cor.  2:14). 
Linford  D.  Martin 
Scottdale,  Pa. 

Count  me  in  agreement  with 
Wayne  Speigle  ("Readers  Say," 
July  11),  who  stated  his  support 
and  respect  for  the  leaders  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  I  also  have  found 
these  brothers  and  sisters  to  be  of  high 
integrity,  people  who  attempt  to  peer 
through  the  mist  with  the  eyes  of  God, 
seeking  his  will  for  the  future  of  our 
denomination. 

Do  they  get  it  right  every  time?  No. 
Do  we?  Hardly.  Therefore,  we  would  do 
well  to  offer  those  who  lead  the  Menno- 
nite Church  a  bit  more  grace  and  lati- 
tude, removing  the  2x4's  that  blind  us 
before  we  attempt  to  pick  splinters 
from  their  eyes. 

May  the  love  of  Christ  saturate  our 
dialogue  as  we  seek  God's  will  for  the 
next  century — a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
indeed. 

Ruben  Chupp 
Wayland,  Iowa 

Christian  Peacemaker  Team 
Members  Detained  by  Israeli 
Military  in  West  Bank  (July 
25).  While  I  believe  the  members  of 
CPT  serving  in  Hebron  are  living  lives 
of  faithful  Christian  discipleship,  I 
must  comment  on  Cliff  Kindy's 
explanation  for  his  actions  to  an  Israeli 
soldier:  "If  I  had  been  in  Nazi 
Germany,  I  would  have  confronted  the 
soldiers  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  as  now  I 
confront  the  soldiers  on  behalf  of  the 
Palestinians." 

This  comment  suggests  a  moral 
equivalency  that  does  not  exist.  The 
Israelis  have  a  logical  defensive  reason 
for  holding  onto  the  West  Bank.  The 
Nazi's  motive  for  killing  Jews,  by 
contrast,  was  vicious  and  not  logically 
linked  to  any  aim  of  government. 


More  significantly,  while  the  Israeli 
military  is  surely  guilty  of  horrible 
treatment  of  Palestinians  in  the  occu- 
pied territories,  its  behavior  is  not 
morally  comparable  to  the  government 
of  Nazi  Germany.  The  Nazis  systemati- 
cally murdered  approximately  six  mil- 
lion European  Jews  in  its  policy  to  kill 
every  Jew  they  could  get  their  hands 
on. 

To  equate  the  injustices  in  the  West 
Bank  with  the  Nazi's  "final  solution" 
shows  a  lack  of  sensitivity  to  Jewish 
people. 

May  the  courageous  peacemakers  in 
Hebron  continue  to  confront  injustice 
boldly.  But  may  they  do  so  without 
carelessly  throwing  out  comparisons  to 
the  Nazi's  butchering  of  Jews. 

John  Zimmerman 

Macon,  Miss. 

The  idea  in  Is  Global  Population 
Growth  Really  a  Problem? 
(July  1 1 )  that  Christians  must 
limit  our  family  size  really  disturbs 
me.  Our  great  commission  is  about 
saving  people,  not  the  planet. 

"Like  arrows  in  the  hands  of  a  war- 
rior are  sons  born  in  one's  youth" 
(Psalm  127:4).  As  carefully  fashioned 
arrows  extend  the  range  of  a  warrior, 
well-trained  children  extend  the  reach 
of  the  church's  ministry.  The  way  in 
which  the  church  is  following  the 
world's  philosophy  about  "family  plan- 
ning" seems  to  make  us  more  interest- 
ed in  saving  whales  than  saving  souls. 

The  attitude  that  having  more  than 
2.5  children  is  excessive  or  even  irre- 
sponsible stems  from  a  secular  society, 
where  self  is  god  and  children  get  in 
the  way. 

Theda  Jones 
Zieglerville,  Pa. 

Several  persons  wrote  in  the  June 
27  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  letters 
about  Virginia  Conference  accept- 
ing military  personnel  into  member- 
ship. I  am  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
who  has  been  on  active  duty  for  most  of 
my  adult  life.  I  became  a  Christian 
seven  years  ago  but  began  attending  a 
Mennonite  church  a  year  ago. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  accept  military 
people  as  members  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Military  people  can  attend  a 
Mennonite  church  and  can  contribute 
in  meaningful  ways.  But  accepting 
them  as  members  is  a  matter  of 
doctrinal  purity. 


One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  a 
church  can  make  is  to  compromise  its 
doctrinal  truth  to  become  more  accept- 
able to  the  unchurched.  A  church's 
strength  is  found  in  its  doctrinal  puri- 
ty. Although  doing  so  often  subjects  the 
church  to  ridicule,  hatred,  and  mem- 
bership loss,  it  will  survive  because 
people  see  its  resolve  not  to  compro- 
mise at  any  cost.  Isn't  this  really  what 
Jesus  expects  of  his  people? 

Accepting  military  personnel  as  mem- 
bers is  a  step  toward  the  Mennonite 
church  changing  its  beliefs  to  accom- 
modate people.  These  are  changes  that 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of  Mennonite- 
Anabaptist  truth.  As  I  understand  this 
theology,  peaceful  existence  is  a  cor- 
nerstone of  Jesus'  teaching  while  he 
was  on  earth,  and  he  expects  us  to  live 
that  way,  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

Many  who  read  this  will  scratch 
their  heads,  wondering  how  someone 
in  the  military  could  be  writing  this 
way.  Although  I  do  not  necessarily 
agree  with  Mennonite-Anabaptist 
doctrine,  I  respect  the  fact  that  through 
its  history  the  Mennonite  church  has 
made  a  stand  for  peace.  There  are 
many  things  other  churches  could 
learn  from  this  total  dedication  to  fol- 
lowing Christ's  teachings. 

Military  persons  seeking  member- 
ship in  the  Mennonite  church  should 
search  their  hearts  to  determine  their 
motivation  for  becoming  part  of  a 
church  whose  basic  doctrinal  truths 
are  so  radically  different  from  their 
chosen  profession. 

Barry  W.  Guckes 

Scottdale,  Pa. 

In  response  to  the  questions  by  Ray 
Elvin  Horst  ("Readers  Say,"  July 
18) 

1.  Does  God  have  feathers?  If  we  say 
Christ  is  the  lion  of  Judah  (Rev.  5:5), 
do  we  suppose  he  has  a  mane?  If  peo- 
ple say  I'm  a  stubborn  mule,  do  I  eat 
hay  and  live  in  a  barn?  Does  either 
statement  make  Christ  or  me  less 
male? 

2.  Does  God  have  teeth?  Do  we  know 
he  does  not?  When  Christ  rose  from 
the  dead,  he  had  a  glorified  body  that 
looked  like  an  ordinary  man.  He  was 
not  a  toothless,  armless,  or  legless 
neuter  being. 

I  believe  that  Jesus  was  perfect,  and 
because  of  that  I  have  a  hard  time 
believing  that  Christ  would  have  inten- 
tionally deceived  me.  He  used  the 
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words,  "My  Father,"  more  than  40 
times  in  the  Bible. 

It  is  easy  to  say  we  limit  God  by 
calling  him  male.  But  are  we  also  not 
limiting  him  by  saying  God  cannot  be 
male? 

David  S.  Jones,  Jr. 

Ziegleruille,  Pa. 

The  discussion  as  to  whether  God 
is  male  or  female — or  both — 
seems  to  go  on  and  on.  In  our 
finite  efforts  to  understand  God  many 
of  us  tend  to  think  of  him  in  human 
terms. 

I  have  resolved  this  issue  for  myself 
by  remembering  that  Jesus  said  that 
God  is  spirit.  While  thinking  of  God  as 
a  protecting  father  as  well  as  a 
nurturing  mother  are  both  helpful 


images,  more  helpful  is  remembering 
God  is  a  spirit  being. 

That  still  leaves  the  problem  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  English  language 
when  referring  to  God  with  its  pro- 
nouns: he,  she,  it.  A  simple  language 
like  Haitian  Creole  has  resolved  that 
problem  by  using  one  word  for  all  three 
of  these  English  pronouns.  So  when 
that  problem  arises  for  me,  I  just 
switch  my  thinking  to  Creole,  and  the 
problem  disappears. 

Gordon  Hunsberger 

St.  Jacobs,  Ont. 

My  answers  to  Charlie  Kraybill's 
questions  ("Readers  Say,"  Aug. 

1.  If  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  space,  time,  matter,  and  life, 


I  fail  to  see  how  impregnating  a  young 
virgin  woman  with  a  genetic  descen- 
dant of  David  would  be  a  problem. 

2.  I  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  to  be- 
lieve Jesus  is  the  Messiah  in  order  to 
be  a  follower.  Menno  Simons,  Billy 
Graham,  Castro,  Hitler,  Marx,  Mu- 
hammad, Sabbati  Tsvi,  and  R.  Akiba 
all  had  their  followers,  and  none  of 
them  was  the  Messiah. 

3.  "Most  New  Testament  scholars 
now  agree  Jesus  made  no  explicit  mes- 
sianic claims."  But  how  explicit  must  a 
claim  be?  When  the  disciples  of  John 
came  and  asked  Jesus  if  he  were  the 
Messiah,  we  tend  to  think  that  he 
avoided  the  question.  However,  to  a 
Jew  like  John,  Jesus'  response  was  a 
definite  messianic  claim. 

A  sign  is  an  act  which  proves  the 


'Both  the  ruler  and  the  fool  were  rich' 


Sara  Wenger  Shenk's  article  (July 
18),  was  an  unusually  insightful 
and  clear  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  wealth.  While  it  will  make  some  of 
us  squirm,  it  is  a  message  that  we  can 
ignore  only  at  our  peril. 

How  often  we  pray,  "Thank  you, 
God,  for  our  material  blessings."  The 
unspoken  message  of  that  prayer  is, 
"We're  sorry,  God,  you  have  chosen  not 
to  bless  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
believe  in  you."  Why?  Because,  as  Wen- 
ger says,  "We  have  [economic]  power 
most  people  in  this  world  never  dream 
of."  Yet  most  of  these  non-blessed 
people  run  circles  around  us  privileged 
ones  with  their  spiritual  maturity  and 
simple  faith  in  God's  providence. 

What  we  should  be  praying  is,  "De- 
liver us,  God,  from  the  curse  of  materi- 
al blessings,  lest  we  lose  our  very 
souls."  If  we  persist  in  buying  and 
building  more  and  bigger  and  better— 
and  excuse  ourselves  from  giving  our 
firstfruits  to  God,  we  are  in  good  com- 
pany with  the  ruler  and  the  fool. 

I  do  not  believe  material  wealth  is 
intrinsically  wrong.  I  know  how  depen- 
dent my  own  employers  (South  Central 
and  Western  District  conferences)  are 
on  the  generosity  of  congregations  and 
individuals.  I  also  affirm  what  Menno- 
nite  Foundation  and  others  are  doing 
in  helping  people  to  be  good  stewards 
of  their  wealth. 

But  I  also  believe  it  is  time  to  chal- 
lenge each  other  in  the  church  to  re- 


pent of  our  self-indulgence  and  to  sup- 
port each  other  in  downsizing,  rather 
than  to  compete  on  who  has  the  newest 
and  the  best.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  risk,  if 
not  ensure,  the  shriveling  of  our  very 
souls. 

William  R.  Zuercher 

Hesston,  Kan. 

T  read  with  interest  and  concern  this 
I  analysis  of  where  we  are  heading 
JL  as  a  wealthy  church.  I  also  feel  that 
I  am  part  of  the  problem:  I  have  a  very 
comfortable  lifestyle  with  little  true 
material  sacrifice. 

What  concerns  me  more  is  that  my 
church  is  contemplating  an  expensive 
building  project.  Our  churchwide 
leaders  seem  to  encourage  this  type  of 
growth.  But  I  wonder  what  we  would 
say  if  Jesus  asked  us  to  give  up  our 
buildings  to  house  the  homeless. 

Are  we  the  rich  fools? 

Rick  Nyles 

Fleetwood,  Pa. 

Sara  Wenger  Shenk  suggests  we 
also  may  have  a  tendency  to  turn 
away  from  Jesus  in  deference  to 
our  wealth. 

But  note  that  the  young  man  in  this 
story  clearly  knew  what  he  needed  to 
do.  Rather  than  his  wealth  being  the 
decisive  factor,  his  lack  of  understand- 
ing (hearing  with  the  mind)  prevented 
him  from  taking  the  additional  step.  If 
the  young  man  had  understood  what 


Jesus  was  offering,  he  would  gladly 
have  sold  everything  to  obtain  it. 

Much  of  our  discussion  today  re- 
volves around  knowledge.  As  Don 
Augsburger  notes  in  his  letter  ("Read- 
ers Say,"  July  18),  we  may  know  great 
things,  yet  without  understanding 
(love)  we  are  gongs  and  cymbals. 

This  emphasis  on  knowledge  and  the 
finer  points  of  the  law  was  quite  evi- 
dent among  the  Pharisees.  Jesus  said 
we  had  to  go  beyond  that.  To  go  beyond 
does  not  mean  to  be  ever  more  diligent 
in  regard  to  religious  correctness  but  to 
enter  into  understanding  and  love. 
This  is  done  one  person  at  a  time. 

J.  Kenneth  Hoober 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

This  article  hits  an  important  core 
truth  for  Mennonites.  Jesus  said, 
"Woe  unto  you  that  are  rich" 
(Luke  6:24).  By  contrast,  materialism, 
worldliness,  and  greed  are  evident  all 
around  us  today. 

I  pray  for  revival  and  love  for  Jesus, 
in  my  life  and  in  that  of  the  church. 
The  first  five  chapters  of  Acts  sum  up 
well  the  ideal  church  and  what  Jesus 
taught  and  lived.  In  these  chapters  we 
see  that  the  apostles  gave  up  every- 
thing to  proclaim  the  good  news.  They 
lived  and  died  for  Jesus. 

We  would  certainly  see  revival  bless- 
ings today  if  we  lived  that  way. 
Wayne  Kratzer 
Elyria,  Ohio 
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claim  of  the  performer  of  that  act.  Thus 
Jesus'  miracles  are  not  just  amazing 
works,  but  acts  that  showed  he  was  the 
Messiah.  For  example,  when  Jesus 
walked  on  the  water,  his  disciple's 
immediately  thought  of  Job  9:8;  when 
he  calmed  the  storm,  they  thought  of 
Psalms  89:9.  Those  were  acts  only  God 
could  perform,  thus  Jesus  had  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Messiah. 

Joel  L.  Nafziger 

Hopedale,  III. 

Gospel  Herald  means  proclaimer 
of  good  news.  Wouldn't  it  be 
great  if  one  could  sit  down  on 
Monday  and  read  Gospel  Herald 
without  getting  the  blues!  But  the 
ongoing  debate  in  "Readers  Say"  and  in 
the  church  seems  to  play  heavily  into 
the  hands  of  existentialism. 

When  we  elevate  our  experiences 
over  truth,  we  are  creating  a  society 
with  no  absolutes.  Truth  tells  us  wheth- 
er our  experience  is  valid.  Truth  sets 
us  free,  not  experience. 

I  will  not  be  renewing  my  subscrip- 
tion to  Gospel  Herald  this  year.  I  re- 
ceive several  interdenominational 
magazines  I  would  rather  spend  my 
time  reading.  These  provide  a  positive 
and  biblical  approach  to  addressing  the 
issue  facing  the  church  without  getting 
into  negative  debating.  Debating  tends 
to  polarize  rather  than  bring  healing 
and  direction  for  the  church. 
Edwin  Heatwole 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va. 

I am  disappointed  that  during  recent 
months  several  Gospel  Herald 
readers  chose  to  cancel  their  sub- 
scriptions. I  do  not  share  their  senti- 
ments towards  this  publication.  From 
nearly  every  issue  I  gain  a  deeper  un- 
derstanding of  God. 

While  I  do  not  always  agree  with  the 
authors'  viewpoints,  their  writings 
make  me  reflect  on  my  relationships 
with  God  and  others.  Sometimes  their 
views  strengthen  my  prior  thinking, 
while  other  times  I  am  enlightened  to 
new  levels  of  understanding. 

Whatever  the  case,  the  articles  and 
editorials  cause  me  to  think  about  my 
faith  and  its  implications  for  daily 
living.  Gospel  Herald  serves  as  a  sig- 
nificant instrument  in  my  continual 
faith  development.  And  that  is  why  I 
will  continue  to  subscribe. 
Brent  J.  Beck 
Goshen,  Ind. 


I want  to  commend  you  for  printing 
the  increasing  amount  of  letters  in 
"Readers  Say."  I  wince  at  times  at 
what  others  have  written;  yet,  on 
reflection,  when  I  reread  things  I've 
written  in  the  past,  I  wince  at  that  as 
well. 

We  are  moving  from  an  authorita- 
tive style  of  communication — where 
statements  had  the  aroma  of  a  con- 
stitution— to  an  investigative  style — 
where  statements  can  be  made  subject 
to  change  by  challenge.  Given  this 
understanding,  there  is  grace  available 
that  affords  us  the  liberty  to  change 
our  position  upon  hearing  and  reflect- 
ing on  another's  viewpoint. 

Yes,  God's  word  does  not  change. 
But  our  understanding  of  its  meaning 
for  our  time  depends  upon  our  spiritual 
maturity.  That  ought  to  be  changing 
from  "glory  to  glory." 

Merrill  M.  Derstine 

Harleysville,  Pa. 

About  a  year  ago  I  canceled  my 
subscription  to  Gospel  Herald. 
Later  I  resubscribed,  but  now 
I'm  about  to  cancel  my  subscription 
forever. 

The  Bible  says  there  will  come  a 
time  when  the  Lord  will  leave  us  in  our 
sin  and  our  chance  is  gone,  if  we  refuse 
to  accept  Jesus  Christ.  It  seems  that  is 
where  the  church  is  today.  Sin  is  now 
becoming  a  disease  instead  of  sin.  The 
more  we  refuse  to  accept  sin  as  sin  we 
will  continue  on  our  downward  way. 

For  example,  when  we  try  to  com- 
pare homosexuality  to  circumcision,  we 
are  in  deep  trouble.  Nowhere  in  the 
Bible  is  circumcision  called  sin,  but  the 
Word  is  very  clear  that  homosexuality 
is  sin.  Until  we  try  to  help  people  see 
that  there  must  be  repentance,  we  are 
doing  more  harm  than  good. 

It  really  hurts  me  to  see  the  church 


Pontius'  Puddle 


taking  this  route,  one  that  can  only 
lead  to  disaster.  Please,  let's  get  back 
to  the  pure  gospel,  where  sin  is  still 
called  sin,  and  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness again  become  a  teaching  of  the 
church. 

May  God  help  us  to  again  become  a 
truly  caring  church,  one  that  cares  for 
the  sinner  more  than  for  our  positions. 
Of  what  value  are  we  if  our  salt  has 
lost  its  saltiness? 

Clayton  Yoder 

Sun  City,  Ariz. 

Mennonite  Church  delegates 
made  three  far-reaching 
decisions  at  Wichita  '95: 

1.  They  decided,  by  a  large  majority 
vote,  to  accept  a  new  confession  of 
faith.  This  action  spoke  to  the  church's 
faith  and  practice. 

2.  They  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  move  toward  integration.  This 
action  passed  with  a  73  percent  ballot 
vote.  It  spoke  to  structures. 

3.  They  supported  the  idea  of  a 
world  federation  of  Mennonites,  more 
intentional  than  the  current 
Mennonite  World  Conference,  making 
North  American  Mennonites  equal 
partners  with  Mennonite  churches 
around  the  world.  The  action  passed 
with  no  dissenting  vote.  It  spoke  to 
Mennonite  church  family  and  mission. 

Overall,  the  Wichita  '95  General 
Assembly  was  a  rewarding  and  far- 
reaching  experience.  A  lot  of  future 
work  was  set  in  motion.  If  we  keep  our 
focus  on  Jesus  and  our  historic  under- 
standings of  his  teachings,  the  Menno- 
nite Church  could  move  into  the  next 
century  as  a  victorious  church  of  Jesus 
Christ! 

Emma  Richards 

Villa  Park,  III. 
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Four  ways  we  can  offer 


People  today  are  like  gardeners  waiting 
for  that  first  tomato  off  their  vines:  they 
want  something  delicious,  something  dif- 
ferent, something  with  a  bit  of  promise. 

by  Donella  Clemens 


Early  this  spring,  my  husband  and  I  plant- 
ed several  tomato  plants.  Long  gone  are 
the  days  when  we  planted  a  large  garden 
with  numerous  vegetables.  But  we  can't  give  up 
the  joy  of  having  fresh,  juicy  tomatoes  from  our 
own  plants. 

A  week  ago  we  ate  our  first  tomato  of  the 
summer  ripe  off  the  vine.  The  taste  was  won- 
derful, full  of  flavor.  But  I  also  admit  anticipa- 
tion was  at  least  half  of  the  experience. 

People  in  our  world  today  are  like  us  waiting 
for  that  first  tomato.  They  are  eagerly  looking 
for  something  delicious,  something  different, 
something  that  brings  a  bit  of  promise.  Their 
desire  for  happiness,  ease,  comfort,  and  power 
has  led  to  violence,  disrespect,  hatred,  and 
pain.  These  have  yielded  a  harvest  of  racism, 
hate  groups,  abuse,  and  self-indulgence. 

You  know  the  picture.  You  see  it  or  read 
about  it  every  day. 

People  in  our  world  today  need  a  word  of 
hope.  What  a  challenge  and  opportunity  this  is 
for  us,  the  children  of  God.  People  are  ready  to 
"pick  the  tomato  from  the  vine."  What  hope  do 
we  have  to  offer? 

2 We  offer  hope  to  our  world  by  focusing 
on  the  transforming  power  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Both  the  church  and  society  are 
riddled  with  issues  that  compete  for  our 
attention.  These  issues  are  complex  and  dis- 
turbing. In  our  search  for  answers,  we  often 
become  ensnared  in  the  approaches  our  society 
takes  to  find  solutions.  As  a  church,  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  a  pattern  of  focusing 
on  issues  rather  than  on  our  mission  as 
Christians— to  witness  to  the  transforming 
power  of  Jesus  in  our  lives. 

While  we  categorize  and  generalize  the  issues 
we  face,  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  people  em- 
bodied in  these  issues.  By  contrast,  Jesus  used 
this  approach: 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  has  anointed  me 


to  bring  good  news  to  the  poor  [people], 

He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the 
captives  [people] 

and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind  [people], 

to  let  the  oppressed  [people]  go  free, 

to  proclaim  [to  the  people]  the  year  of  the 
Lord's  favor  (Luke  4:18-19). 

Jesus'  focus  was  to  minister  to  the  people 
that  came  to  him,  not  merely  to  deal  with  the 
issues  of  his  day.  Almost  all  the  Gospel  ac- 
counts of  the  ministry  and  healing  of  Jesus 
show  us  a  one-on-one  encounter  that  takes  on 
the  aura  of  a  personal  caring  relationship. 

Our  mission,  as  ambassadors  of  Christ,  is  to 
invite  every  man  and  woman  to  know  of  the 
transforming  power  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  to 
witness  to  that  power  in  our  lives.  This  mis- 
sion—to be  followers  of  Jesus  Christ— should  be 
at  the  core  of  our  motivation  for  our  compassion 
and  approach  to  the  issues  of  our  day. 

"We  do  what  we  do  because  of  love  for  God," 
Mother  Teresa  said  when  she  visited  eastern 
Pennsylvania  this  past  June.  Can  we  do  any 
less? 

2 We  offer  hope  to  our  world  by  main- 
taining a  strong,  enduring  commit- 
ment to  the  community  of  faith.  To 

stick  with  the  community  in  working  through 
the  tough  issues  is  not  easy.  Consider  our 
ongoing  struggles  with  homosexuality,  abuse, 
and  women  in  leadership.  Yet  it  is  at  the  times 
when  we  struggle  the  most  that  we  have  the 
greatest  need  for  each  other. 

When  one  of  our  sons  was  four,  he  was  most 
happy  when  he  was  running,  jumping,  or  play- 
ing with  a  ball.  One  day  while  he  was  jumping, 
his  leg  got  tangled  in  a  rope,  and  he  landed  on 
the  side  of  his  foot,  breaking  his  leg.  For  six 
weeks  he  was  in  a  cast  from  thigh  to  toes. 

Since  there  were  no  crutches  short  enough, 
we  had  to  carry  him  everywhere.  While  my  goal 
was  to  keep  him  as  contented  as  possible— and 
thus  keep  the  family  routine  in  place— his  goal 
seemed  to  be  to  keep  things  anything  but 
routine.  He  wanted  new,  exciting,  different 
activities  all  the  time. 

One  day,  toward  the  end  of  this  ordeal,  I 
thought  I  had  my  son  comfortably  settled  with 
paper,  pencils,  crayons,  and  books  while  I  went 
into  the  next  room  to  do  some  work  at  my  desk. 
I  explained  that  I  would  come  back  in  15  min- 
utes and  showed  him  where  the  hands  would  be 
on  the  clock  at  that  point. 

I  had  been  in  the  next  room  only  a  few  min- 
utes when  he  called  me  to  come  and  move  him. 
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hope  to  our  world 


Telling  him  he  would  need  to  wait  until  the 
time  I  said  I  would  come  back,  I  went  on  with 
my  work.  All  was  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  I  heard  him  mutter:  "This  mom's  fired.  I'll 
have  to  get  a  new  one." 

How  like  us  in  the  church.  When  things 
aren't  going  the  way  we  think  best  or  the  way 
we  would  like,  our  tendency  is  to  pull  away. 
Remember  Peter's  reaction  at  Jesus'  crucifix- 
ion? Things  weren't  working  out  the  way  Peter 
had  anticipated.  His  ideas  and  God's  plan  were 
not  the  same.  This  left  Peter  confused,  so  that 
he  denied  Jesus  and  any  association  with  him. 

The  temptation  to  withdraw  from  the  group 
and  go  our  own  way  in  times  of  confusion  and 
disappointment  is  the  response  of  our  world.  Do 
my  own  thing.  Be  an  individual.  Look  out  for 
myself  and  what  I  believe. 

By  contrast,  in  the  church,  the  faith  commu- 
nity, we  need  to  voice  our  ideas  and  opinions. 
We  are  accountable  to  each  other  and  to  God. 
Our  new  Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite 
Perspective  says,  "The  church  is  the  household, 
or  family,  of  God.  Commitment  to  one  another 
is  shown  in  loving  one  another  as  God  loves,  in 
sharing  material  and  spiritual  resources,  in 
exercising  mutual  care  and  discipline,  and  in 
sharing  hospitality  to  all." 

This  is  the  gift  and  witness  we  can  offer  to 
our  world:  staying  with  the  community  of  faith 
and  together  discerning  the  mind  and  will  of 
God. 

3 We  offer  hope  to  our  world  by  demon- 
strating the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  Because 
our  lives  have  been  transformed  by  Jesus 
Christ,  we  can  offer  hope  to  the  world  through 
actions  that  show  love,  joy,  peace,  patience, 
kindness,  generosity,  faithfulness,  gentleness, 
and  self-control  (Gal.  5:22-23). 

These  characteristics,  which  we  have  come  to 
call  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  are  the  antithesis  of 
the  adjectives  generally  used  by  our  society  in 
its  approach  to  life.  And  what  a  difference  they 
make  in  our  deliberations  together  as  the 
children  of  God. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  was  present  in  a  congre- 
gation that  was  taking  in  new  members.  In 
their  testimonies,  several  of  these  said  they 
were  attracted  to  that  congregation  because  of 
the  love  and  care  of  the  members  for  each 
other,  the  joy  they  experienced  in  worship 
services,  and  the  unconditional  love  that  had 
been  extended  to  them.  Those  new  persons 
were  drawn  to  that  congregation  because  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit. 


4 We  offer  hope  to  our  world  by  living  a 
life  of  joy.  A  stranger  walked  up  to  my 
mother  on  one  occasion  and  said,  "You're  a 
Christian,  aren't  you?"  When  she  said  she  was, 
he  said,  "I  can  see  it  in  your  face." 

Frederick  Buechner  in  Listening  to  Your  Life 
(Harper  San  Francisco)  says:  "Rejoice  in  [God] 
and  make  a  fool  of  yourself  for  [God]  the  way 
lovers  have  always  made  fools  of  themselves  for 
the  one  they  love." 

And  the  psalmist  says:  "Make  a  joyful  noise 
to  the  Lord.  .  .  . 
Worship  the  Lord 
with  gladness;  come 
into  his  presence 
with  singing.  .  .  . 
Enter  his  gates 
with  thanksgiving 
and  his  courts  with 
praise  (Psalm  100: 
1-2,  4a). 

Jesus  told  his 
disciples  to  change 
and  become  like 
little  children. 
Could  that  mean 
that  a  little  giggle 
of  praise  would  at 
times  be  appropri- 
ate? 

Lives  lived  in  joy 
can  be  a  powerful 
witness  to  God's 
Spirit  at  work  in  us. 

"Prepare  the  Way  of 
the  Lord"  was  our 
theme  for  Wichita 
'95.  In  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead 
it  can  continue  to  be  our  theme  as  congrega- 
tions and  individuals  as  we  declare  our  hope  in 
God: 

•  by  focusing  on  the  transforming  power  of 
Jesus  Christ; 

•  by  making  a  strong  and  enduring  commit- 
ment to  the  church,  the  community  of  believers; 

•  by  demonstrating  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit; 

•  by  living  lives  of  joy. 

Donella  Clemens,  Souderton,  Pa.,  served  as 
moderator  of  the  Mennonite  Church  from  1993- 
95.  This  article  was  adapted  from  an  address 
she  gave  to  the  delegates  of  Mennonite  General 
Assembly  at  a  business  session  at  Wichita,  Kan., 
on  July  25. 
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After  Wichita  '95: 

Following  up  those  mountaintop  experiences 


Doing  nothing  is  like  filling  a  hot  air 
balloon  for  a  week  in  preparation  for 
a  glorious  flight  and  then  slashing 
gaping  holes  in  the  side  to  ground  it. 

by  Ritch  Hochstetler 

If  your  church's  youth  attended  Wichita  '95, 
they  have  probably  returned  to  your  congre- 
gation with  a  new  sense  of  excitement  for 
Christ  and  the  church.  Youth  get  charged  up 
through  "mountaintop"  experiences,  such  as 
conventions  or  service  projects  in  which  they 
experience  professional  programming  and  see 
others  who  are  their  peers  sharing  and  living 
out  their  faith.  The  question  is,  "How  can  we 
keep  the  excitement  alive  for  our  kids  in  our 
churches  which  don't  have  the  budget,  numbers 
of  youth,  or  national  quality  speakers  to  woo 
and  entertain?" 
Here  are  some  ideas  that  may  be  helpful: 
1.  Give  youth  adequate  opportunities  to  share 
with  the  church  publicly  about  their  experi- 
ences. Many  churches  give  the  morning 
worship  service  to  the  youth  a  week  or  two 
following  a  youth  convention.  This  service 
should  give  youth  the  opportunity  to  give  high- 
lights, share  excerpts  from  the  teachings  which 
challenged  them,  give  testimonies  of  growth 
and  new  commitments,  or  share  music,  drama, 
or  other  creative  elements  which  help 
communicate  the  message  they  received. 


2.  Be  open  to  new  ideas  youth  bring  back.  A 
church  may  decide  to  incorporate  one  new  idea 
into  its  worship  service  that  the  kids  enjoyed  at 
convention  (such  as  drama  or  different  styles  of 
music).  Let  youth  teach  the  congregation  these 
new  things. 

3.  Start  the  school  year  with  a  fall  retreat  in 
which  youth  are  encouraged  to  join  together  in 
living  out  commitments  made  at  convention. 
This  would  also  be  a  good  time  to  refocus  the 
purpose  statement  for  the  youth  group  and  set 
goals  for  the  year. 

4.  Plan  a  retreat  or  join  in  a  regional  youth 
rally  with  area  churches  so  youth  can  continue 
to  experience  what  it  means  to  be  a  part  of  a 
larger  movement  of  kids  who  are  serious  about 
following  Jesus. 

5.  Offer  a  special  leadership  development 
elective  to  help  disciple  and  equip  youth  in 
taking  the  next  step  in  living  out  their  faith. 

We  need  to  do  something  to  follow  up  moun- 
taintop experiences  for  our  youth.  Doing  noth- 
ing is  like  filling  a  hot  air  balloon  for  a  week  in 
preparation  for  a  glorious  flight  and  then 
slashing  gaping  holes  in  the  sides  to  ground  it. 
We  must  all  commit  ourselves  to  keep  youth 
programs  exciting  and  growing.  Who  knows 
where  the  winds  of  the  Spirit  may  take  us! 

Ritch  Hochstetler  is  on  the  pastoral  team  of 
Hesston  (Kan.)  Mennonite  Church.  He  also 
serves  as  youth  ministry  consultant  for  South 
Central  Conference.  This  article  first  appeared 
in  South  Central's  publication,  The  Messenger. 
It  is  used  by  permission. 


Rooted  and  grounded  in  God's  love 


(continued        church — the  people  we  encounter,  the  energy 
from  page  4)     expended  on  issues  we  consider  trivial,  the 

cumbersome  processes  of  committees,  boards, 
and  institutions.  The  failure  of  leaders  to  live 
up  to  the  trust  vested  in  them.  The  limitations 
placed  on  the  gifts  of  women.  The  latent  racism 
to  which  the  majority  group  remains  blind.  The 
disputes  about  what  kinds  of  songs  to  sing  in 
our  worship.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Indeed  in  this  church,  these  congregations, 
God  has  chosen  to  dwell  in  glory,  majesty,  and 
power.  Now,  and  to. all  generations,  forever  and 
ever.  Here  and  wherever  God's  people  gather  in 
the  name  of  Jesus. 

Can  we  reflect  on  Wichita  '95  with  doxology 
on  our  lips?  Not  everything  turned  out  as  some 
of  us  wished.  The  convention  revealed  our  hu- 


manness  as  MCs  and  GCs.  But  I  suggest  we 
dare  think  of  Wichita  with  a  song  in  our  hearts, 
for  God's  glory  was  also  evident  in  our  midst. 

Where  it  was  not  evident  we  claim  by  faith 
that  God's  power  and  glory  rests  upon  us  and 
among  us.  How  better  respond  than  with  a 
doxology?  How  better  enter  the  next  biennium 
than  in  hope  and  praise  to  our  God.  To  God  be 
the  glory! 

James  M.  Lapp  is  general  secretary  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board.  This  article 
is  adapted  from  his  sermon  at  the  closing  wor- 
ship service  of  Wichita  '95  on  Sunday,  July  30. 
Lapp  is  leaving  his  post  at  the  General  Board  in 
Novem  ber  to  become  Franconia  Conference 
minister. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


'Big  brother  just  got  bigger,' 
other  Anabaptist  groups  observe 


Newton,  Kan.  (Meetinghouse) — The 
big  are  getting  bigger,  but  that  doesn't 
seem  to  faze  most  of  those  who  are 
smaller. 

Delegates  from  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  last  month  voted  to 
merge  the  two  largest  conferences  in 
North  America  at  a  date  yet  to  be  de- 
cided. When  united,  the  new  entity  will 
have  well  in  excess  of  150,000  mem- 
bers, according  to  1995  statistics. 

"Big  brother  just  doubled  in  size," 
joked  Henry  Dueck,  executive  secretary 
of  the  3,500-member  Evangelical  Men- 
nonite Mission  Conference. 

But  he  and  leaders  of  other  confer- 
ences say  sharing  a  continent  with  a 
body  that  is  so  much  larger  should 
have  little  effect  on  their  churches.  "In 
general,  I  don't  think  that  strikes 
alarm  in  us,"  Dueck  said. 

The  next  largest  Mennonite  body  be- 
hind the  Mennonite  Church  and  Gener- 
al Conference  Mennonite  Church  is  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  with  45,000  mem- 
bers in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Not  only  will  MC/GC  merger  have  no 
impact  on  the  Mennonite  Brethren, 
most  members  don't  even  know  about 
it,  said  Marvin  Hein,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  General  Conference  of  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Churches. 

What  merger?  "The  sad  truth  is 
that  most  Mennonite  Brethren  aren't 
even  aware  there  was  a  move  toward 
integration  by  the  MCs  and  GCs,"  Hein 
said.  "The  rank  and  file  people  don't 
know  what  you're  talking  about." 

One  voice  of  possible  concern  came 
from  British  Columbia,  where  GCs  and 
MBs  have  a  long  history  of  cooperation, 
including  schools  and  evangelism  ef- 
forts. MC/GC  merger  could  be  viewed 
as  a  shift  toward  increasing  liberalism, 
said  Walter  Unger,  president  of  Colum- 
bia Bible  College  in  Clearbrook,  jointly 
operated  by  British  Columbia  MBs  and 
GCs. 

"Among  the  more  conservative  MBs, 
it  could  be  a  little  bit  of  a  red  flag," 
Unger  said.  "The  larger  [the  confer- 
ence] is,  the  harder  it  is  to  control  theo- 
logical drift." 

Most  conference  leaders  recognize 
the  need  for  inter-conference  coopera- 
tion, such  as  that  which  helped  lead  to 
the  MC/GC  merger  decision. 

"Those  of  us  who  work  at  a  general 
[administrative]  level  see  a  need  to  do 
things  together  as  much  as  possible," 
said  Don  Shafer,  general  secretary  for 


the  Brethren  in  Christ,  which  has 
21,000  members  in  North  America. 

The  area  of  greatest  possible  impact 
is  that  of  inter-Mennonite  projects. 
With  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
one  potential  area  of  concern  is  that  the 
new  MC/GC  body  could  become  domi- 
nant, either  in  actuality  or  perception. 

"Smaller  groups  could  say  personnel 
is  from  that  conference,  policy  is  driven 
by  that  conference,"  said  Ron  Mathies, 
MCC  chairman  and  incoming  executive 
director. 

But  he  added,  "I  don't  see  this  as  a 
major  concern  because  everyone  is 
thinking  of  this." 

Leaders  of  the  smaller  groups 
agreed.  "At  these  events  where  big  and 
small  meet  for  joint  mission  and  min- 
istry, my  sense  is  there  has  always 
been  regard  for  the  small  members  of 
the  group,"  Dueck  said. 

Of  the  37-member  MCC  board,  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  each 
have  four  representatives.  Fifty-six 
percent  of  MCC's  930  workers  come 
from  groups  which  will  be  part  of  the 
new  MC/GC  conference. 

MCC  responses  to  the  merger,  such 
as  changes  in  board  representation, 
have  been  discussed  but  no  decisions 
made,  Mathies  said. 

Some  groups  are  wondering  what  will 
happen  with  Africa  Inter-Mennonite 
Mission,  of  which  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  is  a  member 
but  the  Mennonite  Church  is  not. 

"If  the  General  Conference  would 
pull  out  of  AIMM,  that  would  mean 


GC  and  MC  moderators  Darrell  Fast 
and  Donella  Clemens  exchange  symbols 
from  the  offices  of  their  denominations 
following  the  merger  vote  at  Wichita  '95. 


restructuring  of  programs,"  said  Henry 
Klassen,  Mission  Board  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  6,000-member  Evangelical 
Mennonite  Conference. 

But  Peter  Rempel,  GC  representa- 
tive to  the  AIMM  board,  said  the 
Commission  on  Overseas  Mission  (GC) 
is  committed  to  the  organization,  "We 
at  COM  would  advocate  continuing 
participation  in  AIMM  [after  integra- 
tion]," he  said. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Mennonite  Conference,  AIMM 
members  are  the  Fellowship  of  Evan- 
gelical Bible  Churches,  Evangelical 
Mennonite  Church,  and  the  Mennonite 
Brethren. — Rich  Preheim 


Canadian  conference  becomes  fully  integrated 


Newton,  Kan.  (Mennonite  Report- 
er)— Canadian  Mennonites  created  his- 
tory on  foreign  soil  July  23.  With  the 
acceptance  of  68  churches  from  the 
Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern 
Canada  (MCEC),  the  Conference  of 
Mennonites  in  Canada  (CMC)  became 
a  fully  integrated  national  body. 

The  MCEC  churches  have  been  asso- 
ciate CMC  members  for  the  past  seven 
years. 

"In  the  past,  Mennonites  have  been 
characterized  by  splits.  Today  it  is  a 
different  story,"  said  Doreen  Neufeld  of 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  CMC  annual  gathering. 

Menno  Epp,  CMC  moderator,  and  Ron 
Sawatsky,  MCEC  moderator,  led  the  his- 
toric ceremony  of  acceptance.  Women, 


men,  and  children  came  forward  carry- 
ing banners  representing  each  of  the  68 
churches.  They  filled  the  stage  and 
spilled  into  the  aisles.  The  assembly 
showed  its  approval  with  a  standing  ova- 
tion and  prolonged  applause. 

The  conference  also  welcomed  Ju- 
bilee Mennonite  Church  of  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  bringing  the  total  of  new  mem- 
ber churches  to  69.  CMC  now  has  a  lit- 
tle more  than  200  member  churches, 
with  a  combined  membership  of  some 
36,000.  Jubilee  is  the  only  one  with 
membership  in  both  the  CMC  and  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  conference. 

One  MCEC  congregation,  Danforth 
Mennonite  Church  in  Toronto,  chose  to 
remain  as  an  associate  member  of 
CMC. — Feme  Burkhardt 
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Procession  with  cranes  marks 
50th  anniversary  of  bombings 


Gainesville,  Fla—  Carrying  strings 
of  thousands  of  paper  cranes,  more 
than  100  people  from  local  churches 
here  marched  Aug.  6  in  remembrance 
of  the  nuclear  bombings  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  50  years  ago.  The  inter- 
faith  event  was  organized  by  members 
of  Emmanuel  Mennonite  Church. 

The  congregation  had  been  exploring 
ways  to  become  more  visible  in  the 
community — "to  let  people  know  who 
we  are  and  what's  unique  about  us,"  ex- 
plains pastor  Heidi  Regier  Kreider. 
One  of  the  first  distinctions  that  came 
to  mind  was  the  Mennonite  peace 
stance.  And  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
bombing  provided  an  opportune  time  to 
talk  about  peace. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  congrega- 
tion's outreach  commission,  Emmanuel 
members  began  to  prepare  themselves 
spiritually  for  the  anniversary.  In  a  six- 
week  study,  they  reflected  on  the  signif- 
icance of  weapons  and  peacemaking. 

The  church  also  decided  to  make 
paper  cranes  in  memory  of  a  Japanese 
girl  named  Sadako,  who  was  exposed  to 
radiation  from  the  Hiroshima  blast.  Ac- 
cording to  Japanese  tradition,  the  person 
who  folds  1,000  paper  cranes  will  have 
long  life  and  health — so  when  Sadako 
became  ill,  she  began  folding  the  paper 
cranes.  She  died  with  644  completed. 

Emmanuel  Mennonite  Church  invit- 
ed nearby  congregations  from  different 
denominations  to  help  make  the  origa- 
mi cranes.  They  also  contacted  local 
Japanese  residents,  many  of  whom  are 
students  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
The  Japanese  expressed  enthusiasm 


Hiroshima/Nagasaki  -  50  Years 
Cranes  of  Peace 


about  the  project,  and  in  June  two 
Japanese  women  conducted  a  crane- 
folding  workshop  for  church  members. 

The  symbol  of  the  paper  crane  be- 
came very  meaningful  for  the  Em- 
manuel church,  Kreider  says.  Instead 
of  only  looking  back  and  mourning,  the 
colorful  cranes  symbolize  hope  and  life, 
she  notes.  "It's  something  you  create, 
something  you  make  with  your  hands — 
just  the  opposite  of  nuclear  weapons 
which  create  death  and  destroy." 

People  of  all  ages  could  participate  in 
the  crane-making.  The  slow,  methodical 
folding  also  can  become  a  form  of  medita- 
tion, church  members  discovered.  Some 
found  they  could  pray,  sing,  or  memorize 
Scripture  as  they  folded  crane  after 
crane.  One  person  decided  to  make  644. 
Another  folded  some  1,300. 

By  August,  nearly  4,000  cranes  were 
completed.  A  flock  of  some  2,000  floated 
on  strings  in  Emmanuel's  sanctuary. 

On  the  day  of  the  Hiroshima 
anniversary,  people  from  the  different 
churches  met  for  a  joint  worship  ser- 
vice at  the  Methodist  church  where  the 


Peace  advocates  hold  vigil  near  Pentagon 


Pentagon  City,  Va. — Some  25  Men- 
nonites,  Brethren,  and  Quakers  gath- 
ered in  front  of  the  Pentagon  July  27  to 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversaries 
of  the  atomic  bombings  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  and  to  advocate  for  the 
destruction  of  all  nuclear  weapons.  The 
vigil,  sponsored  by  organizations  in- 
cluding New  Call  to  Peacemaking,  was 
preceded  by  a  prayer  service  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Thousands  of  Pentagon  employees 
rushed  by  the  group  as  they  stood  at 
the  Pentagon  subway  entrance,  hand- 
ing out  leaflets  and  displaying  banners 
that  asked  that  the  country  "not  repeat 
the  sin"  of  dropping  the  bombs  on  Aug. 
6  and  9,  1945. 

"I  remember  the  angry  older  veteran 


who  came  by  and  spit  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  us,"  says  J.  Ron  Byler  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 
"I  remember  the  middle-aged  man  with 
his  family  who,  quite  emotionally, 
stammered  that  his  family  would  not 
be  here  if  the  U.S.  had  not  dropped  the 
bomb  on  Hiroshima.  I  remember  the 
man  in  uniform  who  surreptitiously 
gave  us  the  'thumbs  up'  and  the  two 
young  boys  who  innocently  asked  us 
why  we  were  demonstrating. 

"But  most  of  all  I  remember  the  sea 
of  uniforms  passing  us  by,  pretending 
they  didn't  notice  us,  and,  as  most  of  us 
do  as  well,  trying  not  to  remember  the 
human  implications  of  the  deaths  that 
have  followed  those  two  fateful  days  50 
years  ago." 


The  Emmanuel  Menno- 
nite Church  Outreach 
Commission,  which 
planned  the  peace  walk, 
*t  ?3  gathers  in  front  of  the 
■  paper  cranes.  From  left 
to  right  are  commission 
chair  Cheryl  Shigaki, 
pastor  Heidi  Regier 
Kreider,  Ginny  Camp- 
bell, Wayne  Martin, 
and  Miriam  Elliott. 

Emmanuel  congregation  meets.  After- 
ward, they  marched  a  half  mile  to  a 
Catholic  church,  where  they  hung  the 
cranes  into  a  mesh  curtain  with  a 
commemorative  banner  in  the  middle. 
The  display  remained  up  until  Aug.  9, 
the  date  the  United  States  bombed  Na- 
gasaki.— Cathleen  Hockman 

Children  make  the  bids 
at  special  MCC  auction 

Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  (MCC)— At  the 
July  22  Minn-Kota  relief  sale  to  benefit 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  three 
generations  sat  side  by  side  at  the  Sioux 
Falls  arena.  But  only  the  youngest  bid 
on  handcrafted  items — such  as  stuffed 
animals,  dolls,  and  a  play  tent— made 
for  children  or  by  children. 

Auctioneer  Lloyd  Miller  of  Kalona, 
Iowa,  provided  lessons.  "Now  kids,  I 
have  one  bidder  on  this  item  and  he  can't 
bid  against  himself."  Three  young  hands 
shot  up  as  Miller  asked,  "Who  will  bid 
against  him?"  Bidding  was  fast  and  furi- 
ous on  a  doll  quilt  "just  like  mom's." 

Older  children  copied  adults.  With 
solemn  faces,  they  bid  with  a  slight 
nod.  When  the  bid  had  gone  too  high, 
they  said,  "No,"  shaking  heads  vigorous- 
ly. Younger  children  preferred  the  excit- 
ed jump-bidding  method. 

Boys  and  girls  glanced  frequently  at 
moms  and  dads  for  a  nod  to  continue  the 
bid.  Occasionally,  a  father  might  pull  a 
hand  down  with  a  whisper  that  other 
good  items  were  coming  up.  More  than 
one  grandparent  rescued  the  moment 
with  a  wave  that  said,  "Let  her  bid." 

"We  didn't  know  how  this  would  turn 
out,"  says  sale  board  member  Kevin 
Dick.  "We  had  only  a  half  hour  set 
aside  for  the  children's  auction  and  re- 
ceived so  many  responses  to  our  re- 
quest for  items  made  for  or  by  children. 
Next  year  we  may  have  to  schedule  a 
longer  time." — Brenda  Wagner 
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MCC  sending  shipments  of  food  and  clothing 

to  war  victims  in  Bosnia's  Tuzla  and  Zenica  regions 

the  violence  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
over  the  past  two  years. 

The  agency  is  awaiting  approval 


Ephrata,  Pa.  (MCC)— In  late  July 
and  early  August,  volunteers  gathered 
at  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  Material  Resource  Center  here 
to  pack  two  shipments  of  food,  clothing, 
and  supplies  for  war  victims  in  Bosnia. 

Canned  beef  and  chicken,  layette 
kits,  school  kits,  soap,  detergent,  and 
bath  towels  will  be  sent  to  Zagreb, 
Croatia,  where  MCC  partner  agency 
Duhovna  Stvarnost  is  based. 

Duhovna  workers  will  truck  the  sup- 
plies to  recently  displaced  people  in  the 
Tuzla  area  of  Bosnia.  MCC  will  cover 
transportation  costs  and  will  also  pro- 
vide funds  for  local  food  purchases. 

"The  needs  are  great,  and  many  peo- 
ple are  desperate,"  says  Ivan  Vacek,  di- 
rector of  relief  for  Duhovna  Stvarnost. 

Some  225  bales  or  10  tons  of  cloth- 
ing—valued at  $40,000— will  be  airlift- 
ed into  Split,  Croatia.  The  shipment 
also  includes  3,500  pounds  of  school 
supplies  collected  by  public  school  chil- 
dren in  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Staff  from  the  United  Methodist 
Committee  on  Overseas  Relief  will 
truck  the  supplies  from  Split  into  the 
Zenica  region  of  Bosnia,  70  miles  north- 
west of  Sarajevo. 

Not  counting  these  latest  two,  MCC 
has  sent  six  shipments  of  supplies, 
worth  a  total  of  $360,000,  to  victims  of 


Service  Adventure  leaders  make  quilt.  Elkhart, 
Ind.  (MBM) — Former  MBM  Service  Adventure  director 
Nancy  Thiessen  and  current  director  Phil  Waite  pose  in 
front  of  a  quilt  made  by  unit  leader  Patty  Schlabach.  All 
Service  Adventure  household  leaders  who  have  been 
part  of  the  program  since  1989  contributed  handmade 
squares  for  the  quilt. 


from  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  to 
dispatch  an  additional  $244,000  worth 
of  canned  beef,  blankets,  and  medicines 
to  the  strife-torn  region. 

Mission  board  receives 
bequest  worth  $500,000 

Goshen,  Ind.  (MM A) — Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  has  received  a  gift 
valued  at  more  than  $515,000  from  the 
estate  of  Harvey  Markley,  Wadsworth, 
Ohio.  The  gift  was  managed  by  Men- 
nonite Foundation  and  has  been  placed 
in  MBM's  endowment  fund. 

At  the  time  of  Markley's  death  in 
1989,  his  estate  was  valued  at  slightly 
more  than  $302,000.  His  will  specified 
that  Mennonite  Foundation  should  man- 
age the  assets  of  the  estate  for  at  least 
five  years  before  the  farm  was  sold.  At 
that  time  the  proceeds  were  to  be  turned 
over  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

In  the  following  years,  the  value  of 
the  farmland  rose  quickly.  When  the 
sale  was  completed  by  Mennonite 
Foundation,  the  total  value  of  the  gift 
had  risen  to  more  than  $515,000. 

Ed  Burkholder,  MBM  director  of  fi- 
nance, called  the  gift  "a  significant 
event"  for  the  mis- 
sion board.  "The 
money  earned  by  the 
investment  of  the 
gift  will  fund  two 
missionary  couples 
every  year,  "  he  said. 

MBM  currently 
has  requests  for  per- 
sonnel from  mission 
partners  in  Afghan- 
istan, Argentina, 
China,  Mongolia,  and 
West  Africa. 

Other  opportu- 
nities include  help- 
ing the  evangelical 
communities  of  Bur- 
gos, Spain,  to  estab- 
lish a  hospice  for 
AIDS  patients; 
church  planting  in 
Bolivia  and  Argenti- 
na; and  Bible  teach- 
ing and  health  work 
in  Liberia. 


uilding  on  the  cuIIh  to  action  stem- 
ming from  the  Restoring  Our  Sight  confer 
once  held  in  Chicago  last  March,  more  than 
50  people  mot  Aug.  26  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  l.o 
pray  and  plan  ways  to  address  the  problem 
of  racism.  The  group  heard  a  proposal  to 
provide  anl  iraeism  I  raining  lo  eighl  Men 
nonite  institutions,  colleges,  and  conferences. 

The  two-part  training  process  will  take 
place  during  1996.  The  first  part  will  loco  - 
on  an  analysis  of  institutional  racism.  Two 
months  later  participants  will  be  trained  in 
organizational  skills  for  implementing 
antiracism  strategies  in  their  settings. 

Those  attending  the  lunch  meeting 
affirmed  the  proposal,  but  cautioned 
against  proceeding  without  concurrent 
racism  awareness  education  and  training 
at  the  congregational  level. 

James  Offutt,  Evanston,  111.,  reminded 
the  group  that  "we  don't  just  need  anti- 
racism  curriculum  in  our  schools.  We  need 
the  schools  enrolled  in  the  curriculum." 

The  1996  training  process  is  sponsored 
by  the  Anabaptist  Anti-Racism  Educators 
and  Organizers  Network  and  the  Racism 
Awareness  project  of  MCC  U.S.  in  cooper- 
ation with  Crossroads  Ministries. 
— Jody  Miller  Shearer 

When  Shady  Pine  Mennonite  Church, 

Willow  Hill,  Pa.,  held  its  baby  dedication 
June  1 1 ,  congregation  members  also 
planted  a  tree.  In  a  special  morning 
service,  children  and  adults  participated  in 
a  "watering"  ceremony.  As  they  watch  the 
tree  grow,  church  members  will  be 
reminded  of  the  children  who  were 
dedicated. — Evelyn  Runk,  The  Burning 
Bush,  Franklin  Mennonite  Conference 

Mr  .  President,  I  am  a  Mennonite,  and 

as  a  member  of  a  small  denomination  I 
appreciate  your  emphasis  today  on  the 
importance  of  religious  freedom." 

That  was  part  of  a  conversation  Karl 
Shelly,  staff  person  in  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC)  U.S.  Wash- 
ington Office,  had  with  Bill  Clinton 
following  the  president's  July  12  speech  on 
religious  freedom.  The  White  House  invited 
MCC  Washington  Office  to  the  presidential 
event  because  of  the  office's  participation  in 
the  Coalition  to  Preserve  Religious  Liberty. 

In  his  address  Clinton  honored  the  First 
Amendment  and  asserted  that — contrary  to 
popular  perception — the  Constitution  does 
not  require  children  to  leave  their  religion 
at  the  schoolhouse  door.  The  president 
quoted  from  a  booklet  published  by  the 
Coalition  to  Preserve  Religious  Liberty 
when  listing  the  types  of  religious  ex- 
pression currently  legal  in  public  schools. 

They  include  the  rights  of  students  to 
pray  privately  and  individually,  say  grace 
before  lunch,  or  form  religious  clubs  to 
study  the  Bible.  However,  it  is  not 
permissible  for  school  officials  to  impose 
any  particular  religion  or  prayer. 
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Swedish  youth  learn 
and  serve  in  Peru 

Lima,  Peru  (MBM) — Television, 
radio,  and  newspaper  coverage  in  both 
Sweden  and  Peru  accompanied  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  overseas  mis- 
sion associate  Tom  Rutschman  and  his 
20  eighth-grade  students  during  their 
May  23-June  10  "Bridging  the  World" 
trip  from  Sweden  to  Peru. 

Rutschman  was  a  second  prize  win- 
ner in  KLM  Airlines'  worldwide  contest 
asking  for  projects  to  build  bridges  be- 
tween people  in  different  countries.  He 
proposed  that  Swedish  youth  would 
gain  valuable  insights  by  visiting  a  de- 
veloping country  while  doing  some- 
thing concrete  to  help  others. 

"The  experience  was  intense," 
Rutschman  reports.  "I  hope  it  has  given 
insights  and  experiences  which  will 
change  my  students'  way  of  looking  at 
the  world." 

In  Lima,  the  students  stayed  at  a 
center  which  works  with  street  chil- 
dren. When  students  asked  some  of  the 
children  why  they  had  scars  on  their 
arms,  the  children  replied,  "We  cut  our- 
selves with  razor  blades  when  the  po- 
lice try  to  arrest  us.  If  we  are  bleeding, 
the  police  let  us  go."  Whether  to  avoid 
the  hassle  of  taking  them  to  the  hospi- 
tal or  for  fear  of  AIDS  was  not  clear. 

One  of  the  most  emotional  moments 
for  the  student  group  occurred  when 
one  of  the  street  children,  who  had  just 
discovered  he  had  AIDS,  asked 
whether  there  was  any  cure. 

Mixing  cement.  The  students  helped 
build  a  day  care  center  in  the  town  of 
Characato.  "A  lot  of  single  mothers  in 
town  have  to  leave  their  children  unat- 
tended if  they  want  to  find  work,  so  a 
day  care  center  is  important,"  Rutsch- 
man explains. 

The  actual  construction  work  was 
somewhat  of  a  cultural  hurdle.  The  ar- 
chitect had  a  hard  time  believing  the 
students  wanted  to  get  their  hands 
dirty.  "Once  we  started  carrying  stones, 
mixing  cement,  and  laying  bricks, 
things  went  well,"  Rutschman  says.  "I 
guess  it  must  be  difficult  to  believe 
white  Europeans  can  and  want  to  work 
with  their  hands,  since  for  the  most  part 
whites  make  up  the  social  elite  of  Peru." 

Meeting  people  who  are  poor  and 
hungry  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
students.  "I'll  never  complain  again 
about  food,"  many  of  the  group  mem- 
bers said  after  the  trip. 


Children  help  children.  Cusco,  Peru  (EMM)— Some  10  Peruvian  children 
are  brushing  their  teeth  and  learning  about  hygiene,  thanks  to  youngsters 
from  River  Corner  Mennonite  Church,  Conestoga,  Pa.  After  seeing  a  video 
about  a  boy  in  Peru,  the  River  Corner  children  decided  they  wanted  to  help 
children  in  this  South  American  nation.  They  took  up  a  collection  to  buy  tooth- 
brushes, toothpaste,  and  soap,  and  sent  the  money  to  Trula  Gingerich,  an  East- 
ern Mennonite  Missions  nurse  in  Cusco.  She  has  been  meeting  with  local  chil- 
dren to  teach  them  about  healthy  personal  habits. 


Elkhart  group  visits  Mississippi  as  part  of  exchange 


Mashulaville,  Miss.  (MBM)— When 
Mary  and  Phil  Mininger  finished  their 
voluntary  service  assignment  in 
Mashulaville,  Miss.,  they  brought  sto- 
ries back  to  Belmont  Mennonite 
Church  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  where  Phil 
serves  as  associate  pastor.  Congre- 
gation members  were  intrigued. 

"We  wanted  to  visualize  places  and 
people  that  have  been  so  much  a  part  of 
their  family,"  says  Marty  Suter  of  Bel- 
mont. 

And  so  seven  children  and  10  adults 
from  Belmont  traveled  to  Mashulaville 
this  spring  for  five  days  of  working, 
learning,  and  visiting  with  people 
there.  The  trip  was  organized  by  Bel- 
mont and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
as  a  part  of  the  new  Networking  and 
Exchange  project.  A  group  from  Missis- 
sippi plans  to  visit  Belmont  this  fall. 

Trip  participants  were  eager  to  learn 
to  know  people,  and  to  hear  about  their 
lives  and  faith  amidst  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination. Activities  included  wor- 
shiping with  the  Fellowship  of  Hope 
congregation  in  Macon,  and  sharing  a 


hot  dog  roast.  The  group  also  spent  a 
day  and  a  half  reshingling  a  roof  for  a 
local  couple. 

Some  participants  enjoyed  staying 
with  people  in  the  community.  One 
host,  "Miss  Katie,"  got  up  at  5  a.m.  to 
prepare  a  breakfast  of  fried  chicken, 
fresh  biscuits,  and  rice  with  chicken 
gravy — a  typical  breakfast  when  her 
eight  children  lived  at  home.  Another 
host,  "Miss  Josie,"  shared  her  family 
history.  Her  grandparents  were  slaves 
and  her  parents  were  schoolteachers. 

One  Belmont  teenager  visited  the 
two  high  schools  in  Macon:  the  acade- 
my, started  by  white  people  when 
integration  was  enforced,  and  the  local 
high  school,  attended  by  African- Amer- 
ican students. 

"We  heard  stories  from  African- 
Americans  about  how  they  have  been 
discriminated  against,  lost  family 
members  because  of  racial  injustice,  or 
been  intimidated  at  the  voting  polls," 
noted  Suter.  "Yet  there  was  an  amaz- 
ing lack  of  bitterness  and  a  deep-seated 
belief  that  God  makes  things  right." 
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•  New  appointments: 

Rachel  Lehman  Stoltzfus,  per- 
sonnel director,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  She  replaces  Dan 
Schrock,  whose  resignation 
took  effect  June  20.  Since 
1992,  Stoltzfus  has  worked  for 
MBM  as  a  placement  coun- 
selor in  the  personnel  depart- 
ment. She  is  a  member  of  Wa- 
terford  Mennonite  Church  in 
Goshen. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Jonathan  Brown  was  ordained 
for  ministry  at  Church  With- 
out Walls,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  July 
16. 

Dale  Borntrager  began  ministry 
at  Soo  Hill  Community 
Church,  Escanaba,  Mich., 
July  2. 

Ben  F.  Lapp  recently  retired 
after  17  years  of  ministry  at 
the  Frederick  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church.  He  was  ordained  in 
1957  and  has  served  three 
congregations.  Lapp  is  cur- 
rently serving  the  Whitehall 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  as  in- 
terim pastor. 

Brad  Miller  resigned  as  pastor 
of  Marion  Mennonite  Church, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  July  5. 

Todd  Moyer  was  licensed  and 
installed  as  youth  pastor  for 
Lititz  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
on  July  9.  He  replaces  Kent 
Sell,  who  has  served  as  youth 
pastor  since  1991. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Karen  and  Wendell  Amstutz, 
with  Rebeca,  Veronica,  and 
Christian,  arrived  in  the  U.S. 
the  end  of  July.  The  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  work- 
ers in  Bolivia  are  planning  a 
year  of  study  in  Oregon.  Their 
address  is  6451  S.  Miller  Rd., 
Hubbard,  OR  97032. 

Cindy  and  Mike  Brislen,  with 
Jessica  and  Jordan  Yusuf,  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions, 
arrived  Aug.  2  for  a  one-year 
home  leave  from  Djibouti. 
Their  address  is  825  Darby 
Lane,  Lancaster,  PA  17603. 

Stan  and  Susan  Godshall  left 
July  24  for  a  one-year  EMM 
assignment  in  Tanzania.  Stan 
will  serve  as  a  medical  doctor 
and  Susan  as  a  teacher.  Their 
address  is  MFW,  PO  Box  140, 
Shirati,  Tanzania. 

Blanche  and  Nevin  Horst  left 
July  23  to  serve  two  years  in 
Kenya  through  EMM.  They 
will  be  working  with  church 
development.  Their  address 
through  Dec.  8  is  PO  Box  298, 
Musoma,  Tanzania.  After 
Dec.  8  their  address  will  be 
PO  Box  205,  Kihancha, 
Kenya. 

Jim  and  Lori  Leaman,  with  Jor- 


dan, arrived  June  11  for  a 
one-year  home  leave.  The 
EMM  workers  serve  at  Ross- 
lyn  Academy  in  Nairobi,  Ken- 
ya. Their  address  is  1831  But- 
tonwood  Ct.,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 
Areta  Lehman  arrived  Aug.  4 
from  Tanzania,  where  she 
taught  missionary  children 
through  EMM.  Her  address  is 
611  Gra-Roy  Rd.,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 

Jean  and  Mark  Martin,  with 
Andrea,  arrived  July  7  after 
serving  at  Rosslyn  Academy 
in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  since  1982. 
Their  temporary  address  is 
825  Darby  Lane,  Lancaster, 
PA  17601. 

Sheryl  and  Steve  Martin,  MBM 
workers  in  central  Asia,  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  in  late  July 
for  a  yearlong  study  leave. 
Their  address  is  Rt.  2,  Box 
176,  Newmanstown,  PA 
17073. 

David  and  Esther  Yoder  Stenson 
arrived  July  24  after  serving 
two  years  in  China  with  Chi- 
na Educational  Exchange. 
Their  address  is  RR  4,  Box 
257,  Stuarts  Draft,  VA  24477. 

•  Coming  events: 

Senior  week,  Laurelville  Menno- 
nite Church  Center,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  Aug.  27-Sept.  1. 
Worship  leaders  are  Betty 
and  John  Drescher.  Call  800 
839-1021  to  register. 

Humor,  Health,  and  Healing 
workshop,  Maple  Lawn 
Homes,  Eureka,  111.,  Sept.  7. 
Jep  and  Joyce  Hostetler  are 
the  leaders.  Information 
available  from  Robert  Har- 
nish  at  309  467-2337. 

MCC  birthday  celebration,  Prai- 
rie Street  Mennonite  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  9-10. 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee was  created  at  this  church 
75  years  ago.  Celebration  to 
include  a  gathering  of  MCC 
alumni,  worship  services  with 
preaching  by  John  Lapp, 
curry  meal,  and  a  drama.  In- 
formation available  from  219 
293-0377. 

50th  anniversary,  Bay  Shore 
Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Oct.  6-8.  Weekend  cele- 
bration includes  special  mu- 
sic, a  panel  discussion  with 
some  of  the  church's  first 
members,  a  carry-in,  vesper 
service,  and  a  banquet  meal. 
Banquet  reservations  re- 
quired by  Oct.  1;  information 
available  from  813  355-4168. 

Marriage  encounter,  Spruce 
Lake  Retreat,  Canadensis, 
Pa.,  Oct.  13-15.  Reservations 
requested  by  Sept.  20.  Call  1 
215  723-5513  between  9  a.m. 
and  5  p.m. 


Dinner  meeting,  Business  and 
Professional  Women  of  Lan- 
caster, Country  Table  Restau- 
rant, Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Oct.  24. 
Donella  Clemens  will  speak 
on  "Choosing  What  Is  Essen- 
tial." Reserve  dinner  by  call- 
ing Rosalie  Roland,  717  697- 
8643. 

•  New  books: 

The  Essential  Carlstadt,  edited 
by  E.  J.  Furcha,  contains  15 
tracts  by  the  16th-century 
Radical  Reformer  Andreas 
Bodenstein,  who  had  a  strong 
influence  on  the  Anabaptist 
movement.  Available  from 
Herald  Press,  800  245-7894. 

Refocusing  a  Vision:  Reshaping 
Anabaptist  Character  in  the 
21st  Century  is  a  collection  of 
six  papers  presented  at 
"Whither  the  Anabaptist  Vi- 
sion?" conference  last  summer 
at  Elizabethtown  College. 
Available  for  $8  (U.S.)  from 
the  Mennonite  Historical  So- 
ciety, Goshen  College,  Go- 
shen, IN  46526. 

•  New  resources: 

MBM  mission  education  packet, 
"Mexico  City  Mosaic,"  in- 
cludes information  about 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers  in  Mexico  City,  chil- 
dren's stories,  intergenera- 
tional  activities,  menu  and 
recipes,  button  pins,  flag,  and 
pinata  offering  basket.  Video, 
Hot  Chilies:  Mexico  City,  also 
available.  Order  from  MBM 
Church  Relations,  219  294- 
7523. 

Discussion  guide  for  Columbus 
Day,  aimed  for  high  school 
age  to  adults.  "Columbus  Ex- 
plored: Retracing  Our  Roots" 
explores  issues  of  diversity, 
exploitation,  and  struggles  of 
Native  people.  Available  from 
410  727-6106. 

•  Job  openings: 

Assistant  host  or  hostess,  Inter- 
national Guest  House,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  One-year  volun- 
tary service  position;  cross- 
cultural  experience  desirable. 
Informational  available  from 
Annabelle  Kratz,  13495 
Brighton  Dam  Rd.,  Clarks- 
ville,  MD  21029;  phone  301 
596-9057. 

Campus  minister,  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College.  Qualifications  in- 
clude doctorate  (M.Div.  ac- 
ceptable) in  areas  directly  re- 
lated to  campus  ministries 
and  prior  work  experience  as 
pastor,  teacher,  or  pastoral 
counselor.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude oversight  of  chapel  and 
community  voluntary  service, 
pastoral  care,  administration 
of  workshops  and  seminars. 


Position  begins  Aug.  1,  1996; 
applications  accepted  until 
Oct.  15,  1995.  Send  letter  of 
application,  resume,  and 
I  hree  lei  ters  of  reference  l,o 
Norman  Kauffmann,  Dean  of 
Students,  <  \  o  s  h  e  n  College 
Goshen, IN  46526. 

Chaplain,  Glencroft  Retirement 
Community,  Glendale,  Ariz. 
Responsibilities  include  su- 
pervising a  team  of  volunteers 
in  this  225-bed,  long-term 
care  facility.  Minimum  of  one 
unit  CPE  and  pastoral  experi- 
ence required.  Send  resume  to 
8611  N.  67th  Ave.,  Glendale, 
AZ  85302. 

Faculty  position  in  mission  and 
evangelism,  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminary,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  The  position  in- 
volves some  administrative 
responsibilities  for  Summer 
Institute  in  Evangelism  and 
Missions.  Qualifications  in- 
clude mission/evangelism  ex- 
perience, Ph.D.  or  equivalent, 
teaching  experience.  Position 
begins  July  1,  1996.  Appli- 
cation deadline:  Sept.  15, 
1995.  Send  application  and  re- 
sume, along  with  three  refer- 
ences— academic,  teaching, 
and  pastoral — to  Willard  M. 
Swartley,  Dean,  AMBS,  3003 
Benham  Avenue,  Elkhart,  IN 
46517. 

Librarian,  Locust  Grove  Menno- 
nite School,  Smoketown,  Pa. 
Familiarity  with  computer 
use  in  a  media  center  desired. 
Full-time  position  begins  in 
late  August.  Send  resume  to 
principal  Dave  Helmus, 
LGMS,  2257  Old  Philadelphia 
Pike,  Smoketown,  PA  17576; 
fax  717  394-4944. 

Manager,  Selfhelp  Crafts  of  the 
World  store,  Richmond,  Va. 
Applicants  should  be  able  to 
manage  staff,  volunteers,  fi- 
nances. One  year  retail  expe- 
rience preferred;  extensive 
training  provided.  Send  resu- 
me and  cover  letter  to  Self- 
help  Crafts,  2820  W.  Cary  St., 
Richmond,  VA  23221. 

Organizational  management  po- 
sition, Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 
Responsibilities  include 
teaching  during  evenings  and 
directing  applied  research 
projects:  subjects  include 
principles  of  management, 
marketing  accounting,  human 
resource  management.  Quali- 
fications include  M.B.A.,  man- 
agerial experience,  previous 
teaching.  Two-year,  non- 
tenure position  available  im- 
mediately. Send  resume  and 
three  professional  references 
to  John  D.  Nyce,  Interim  Aca- 
demic Dean,  Goshen  College. 
Goshen,  IN  46526:  phone  219 
535-7503. 
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NEW  MEMBERS 


Berkey  Avenue  Fellowship, 
Goshen,  Ind.:  Mary  Garbo- 
den,  Karie  Gingerich,  Kristin 
Stiffney,  Ryan  Stiffney,  and 
Rodney  Yoder. 

Carson  City  Fellowship,  Car- 
son City,  Mich.:  Marci 
Bartholomew,  Abram  Kauf- 
man, Bob  Looyengoed,  and 
Kay  Looyengoed. 

Des  Allemands,  La.:  Garrett 
Doucet,  Claire  Doucet,  Joshua 
Doucet,  Kiley  Warren,  Billie 
Jo  Warren,  and  Monica  Love- 
less. 

East  Goshen,  Goshen,  Ind.: 

Matthew  Yoder. 

Ephrata,  Pa.:  Naomi  Goshert, 
Earl  Goshert,  Grace  Burk- 
holder,  and  Harvey  Kulp. 

First,  Morton,  111.:  Christopher 
Cashdollar,  Ben  Smidt,  and 
Nate  Roth. 

First,  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 
Gary  Barber,  Michael  Bau- 
man,  John  Miller,  Sharon 
Miller,  John  Suter,  and  Min- 
ka  van  der  Zwaag. 

Greensboro  Fellowship, 
Greensboro,  N.C.:  Renee 
and  Spencer  Bradford. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Angela 
Boese,  Jennifer  Eberly,  Joel 
Keller,  and  Micah  Keller. 

Hopewell,  Kouts,  Ind.:  Rolan 
VanAusdal. 

Huntington,  Newport  News, 
Va.:  John  Alan  Yoder. 

Lee  Heights  Community, 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Enoris 
Johnson  and  LaRhonda  John- 
son. 

Maple  Grove,  Belleville,  Pa.: 

Kendra  Yoder. 

Maple  Grove,  Hartville, 
Ohio:  Matthew  Miller,  Steph- 
anie Miller,  Zachery  Miller, 
Dustin  Shrock,  Matt  Yoder, 
Alicia  Dutcher,  and  Gene  and 
Tonia  Fender. 

Mountain  View,  Hickory, 
N.C.:  Heidi  Hunsberger, 
Robert  Hunsberger,  Eva 
Williams,  and  Gary  Williams. 

North  Goshen,  Ind.:  Ron 
Chupp  and  Lois  Chupp. 

Old  Road,  Gap,  Pa.:  Audrey 
Hostetter,  Kelley  Lapp,  La- 
mar King,  Eric  Sauder,  Nancy 
Snyder,  and  Kurt  Snyder. 

Parkview,  Kokomo,  Ind.: 
Ruth  Butler,  Judy  Hayes, 
Carol  Krause,  Judy  Miller, 
Ernest  Sommers,  Craig 
Strickler,  Kami  Strickler, 
Tammy  Strickler,  and  Weston 
Strickler. 

Souderton,  Pa.:  Ian  and  Dawn 
Hunter,  Cathy  Moyer,  Russ 
Murphy,  Janny  Seto,  and 
Dawn  and  Tracey  Burke. 

Walnut  Hill,  Goshen,  Ind.: 
Keith  W.  Yoder  and  Melissa 
Weaver  Yoder. 


Washington  Community  Fel- 
lowship, D.C.:  Daryl  Byler, 
Cindy  Byler,  and  Jessica 
Byler. 

Wayside  Chapel,  Pedro, 
Ohio:  Austin  Roth  and  Wal- 
ter Jenkins. 

Yoder,  Haven,  Kan.:  Charlene 
Bauer. 


BIRTHS 


Alderfer,  Martha  "Marti"  Bon- 
trager  and  Ken,  Arlington, 
Va.,  Rachel  Marie  (third 
child),  March  23. 

Baudoin,  Myra  and  Avery,  Des 
Allemands,  La.,  Morgan  Em- 
ily (second  child),  July  6. 

Birky,  Beth  Martin  and  David, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Madeline  Mar- 
tin (first  child),  June  27. 

Bozman,  Mary  Beth  Stoltzfus 
and  Jerry,  Marion,  Md.,  Re- 
bekah  Lois  (second  child), 
June  22. 

Daniels,  Diane  Kurtz  and  Lee, 
Pocomoke,  Md.,  Noah  Kurtz 
(third  child),  July  19. 

Doucet,  Claire  Matherne  and 
Garrett,  Luling,  La.,  Jade 
John  (second  child),  March  20. 

Ferguson,  Miriam  Bender  and 
John,  Mechanicsville,  Va., 
Kaylee  Marie  (second  child), 
June  12. 

Garman,  Joan  Martin  and 
Shawn,  Denver,  Pa.,  Brandon 
Kyle  (first  child),  born  Oct.  10, 
1994,  adopted  June  9,  1995. 

Geib,  Cheryl  Metzler  and  Dan- 
iel, Lancaster,  Pa.,  Loretta 
Joy  (third  child),  Sept.  15, 
1994. 

Gerber,  Kathy  Mast  and  Mark, 
Fairview,  Mich.,  Janelle 
Dawn  (first  child),  July  27. 

Gingerich,  Marlene  Buller  and 
Stan,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Jordan 
Anthony  (sixth  child),  April 
11. 

Graber,  Jennifer  and  Kevin, 
Woodside,  Calif.,  Aaron  Lane 
(first  child),  June  22. 

Landis,  Susan  Chirico  and 
Brian,  East  Greenville,  Pa., 
Vincent  Mathew  (first  child), 
July  9. 

Lowery,  Donna  Shantz  and 
Bruce,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Brock 
Richard  Ion  Shantz  (second 
child),  July  6. 

Moore,  Lorsonja  and  Sinatra, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Demetrius 
Charles  (second  child),  July  4. 

Moyer,  Joyce  Schueck  and  Jef- 
frey, Royersford,  Pa.,  Ben- 
jamin James  (third  child), 
June  17. 

Mueller,  Lisa  Bollinger  and 
Richard,  Erie,  Pa.,  Amy 
Nicole  (sixth  child),  July  10. 

Neuhauser,  Faith  Boswell  and 
Tim,  Morton,  111.,  Abigail 
Grace  (second  child),  July  12. 


Newman,  Roxy  Beck  and  Doug, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Desiree  Marie 
(third  child),  July  14. 

Rands,  Janine  Kennel  and 
Barry,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  Jeremy 
Willard  (third  child),  July  15. 

Robertson,  Maureen  and  Dal- 
las, Newport  News,  Va.,  Eliz- 
abeth Blair  (first  child),  July 
14. 

Roth,  Jennifer  Vickere  and 
Mike,  Molalla,  Ore.,  Cassan- 
dra Nadine  (second  child), 
July  10. 

Schiedel,  Lisa  Klassen  and 
Bob,  Drayton,  Ont.,  Melissa 
Faith  (third  child),  July  23. 

Schmidt,  Lynn  Harder  and 
Steve,  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
Austin  Michael  (second  child), 
May  18. 

Schnell,  Holly  Lake  and  Terry, 
Duchess,  Alta.,  Jonathan 
Harold  (second  child),  July  13. 

Shpak,  Janine  Petersen  and 
William,  Duchess,  Alta., 
Tekayha  Paige  (second  child), 
June  28. 

Smucker,  Barbara  Snider  and 
Greg,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Lana 
Renee  (third  child),  July  10. 

Souder,  Anita  Diehl  and  Brent, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Paige  Brielle 
(first  child),  July  14. 

Stutzman,  Trina  Derstine  and 
Ben,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mi- 
cah Benjamin  (first  child), 
July  17. 

Weber,  Mary  Lash  and  Brent, 

Ephrata,  Pa.,  Grant  William 

(third  child),  June  26. 
Witmer,  Kris  Zook  and  Nelson, 

Salem,  Ohio,  Adam  Pearce 

(third  child),  July  3. 
Yoder,  Marilyn  Shantz  and 

Duane,  Roanoke,  Va.,  Hannah 

Eileen  (first  child),  Oct.  23, 

1994. 

Yoder,  Karen  Kreider  and  Steve, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Levi 
John  (third  child),  June  23. 

Zeringue,  Claire  Bergeron  and 
Todd,  Des  Allemands,  La., 
Trey  Michael  (second  child), 
July  3. 

Zimmerman,  Debra  Beck  and 
Michael,  Bloomington,  Ind., 
Zachery  Beck  (first  child), 
April  25. 


MARRIAGES 


Amstutz-Poe:  Terry  Amstutz, 
Calico  Rock,  Ark.  (Calico  Rock 
Fellowship),  and  Julie  Poe, 
Calico  Rock,  Ark.  (Southern 
Baptist),  May  26,  by  Jonathan 
Smith. 

Barger-Shreiner:  Jude  Barg- 
er,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Clinton 
Frame),  and  Lori  Ann  Shrein- 
er,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Clinton 
Frame),  Aug.  5,  by  Robert  L. 
Shreiner,  Terry  Diener,  and 
Betty  Hostetler. 


Bauman-Moore:  Susan  Bau- 
man,  Kingston,  Ont.  (St.  Ja- 
cobs), and  Stephen  Moore,  St. 
John,  N.B.  (Catholic),  July  8, 
by  Harold  Hildebrand  Schle- 
gel. 

Blosser-Stewart:  Sheri  Bloss- 
er,  Sarasota,  Fla.  (North  Clin- 
ton), and  John  Stewart,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  June  23,  by  Gary  S. 
Blosser. 

Blosser- Yoder:  Maretta  Bloss- 
er, Harrisonburg,  Va.  (Wea- 
vers), and  Michael  Yoder,  Mt. 
Crawford,  Va.  (Cornerstone), 
June  10,  by  Kenton  Slabaugh. 

Boll-Roth:  Gwendolyn  Boll, 
Telford,  Pa.  (Franconia),  and 
Jeffrey  Roth,  Hesston,  Kan. 
(Hesston),  July  22,  by  John  M. 
Ehst. 

Bontrager-Hunsberger: 

Janelle  R.  Bontrager,  Hes- 
ston, Kan.  (Whitestone),  and 
Douglas  S.  Hunsberger,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.  (Blooming  Glen), 
July  22,  by  Ron  Guengerich 
and  Truman  H.  Brunk,  Jr. 

Borntrager-Rufenacht:  Mary 
Borntrager,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Berkey  Avenue  Fellowship), 
and  Craig  Rufenacht,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio  (West  Clinton), 
June  10,  by  Richard  Litwiller. 

Brenner-Wanker:  Marlene 
Brenner,  Spartansburg,  Pa. 
(Valley  View),  and  David 
Wanker,  Townville,  Pa.  (Val- 
ley View),  July  22,  by  Carl  L. 
Smeltzer. 

Buchan-Buehler:  Joanne  Bu- 
chan,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  and 
Colin  Buehler,  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.  (St.  Jacobs),  July  1,  by 
Harold  Hildebrand  Schlegel. 

Charleston-Felsleitner:  Grace 
Charleston,  Sterling,  111.  (Sci- 
ence Ridge),  and  James  Fel- 
sleitner,  Sterling,  111.,  July  10, 
by  S.  Roy  Kaufman. 

Clemmer-McNamara: 
Michelle  Clemmer,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.  (Clinton  Frame), 
and  Marc  McNamara,  White 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  July  22,  by 
Robert  L.  Shreiner. 

Cobb-Tinker:  Lincoln  Cobb, 
Archbold,  Ohio  (Tedrow),  and 
Kelly  Tinker,  Delaware,  Ohio 
(Catholic),  July  22,  by  Randy 
Nafziger. 

Franz-Willems:  Douglas  Franz, 
Hutchinson,  Kan.  (Baptist), 
and  Ann  Willems,  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.  (South  Hutchinson), 
June  24,  by  Howard  Wagler. 

Friesen-Richardson:  Cyndi 
Friesen,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
(Hesston),  and  Paul  Richard- 
son, Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  July 
8,  by  Erwin  McManus. 

Georges-Kauffman:  Judy 
Georges,  Claremont,  Calif., 
and  Dennis  Kauffman,  Moun- 
tain View,  Calif.,  June  17,  by 
John  Miller  and  Sylvia 
Eagan. 
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Beginning  assignments  at  home  and  abroad.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Forty  workers  par- 
ticipated in  orientation  at  Mennonite  Central  Committee  headquarters  here  June  20-30. 
Mennonite  Church  workers  pictured  are  (left  to  right): 


Front  row  on  grass  and  middle  row  on  chairs — 
Robert  and  Lois  Neufeld  (with  Karin  and  John), 
Bright,  Ont.,  to  Zamiba  (six  years);  Douglas  and 
Lidia  Zehr  (with  Daniela,  Keith,  and  Carina), 
Gibson  City,  111.,  to  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia  (three 
years);  Kathryn  Fairfield  (with  Andrew  and 
Peter,  also  Nathaniel,  back  row,  far  right), 
Bridgewater,  Va.,  to  Nepal  (one  year);  (front 
row)  Kendra  Campbell,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Bu- 
rundi (six  months);  Kristen  Yoder,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  to  Akron  (two  years);  (middle  row)  Jill  Kauf- 


man (with  Noah),  Akron,  Pa.,  to  Akron  (two 
years);  back  row — James  Wheeler  and  Linda 
Herr  (with  Alice  and  Mary  Ona),  Lancaster,  Pa., 
to  Zebabdeh,  West  Bank  (three  years);  Joann 
Feeney,  Lititz,  Pa.,  to  Akron  (two  years);  Evelyn 
and  Karl  Bartsch,  State  College,  Pa.,  to  South 
Africa  (one  year);  Fern  D.  Yocum,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  to  Bangladesh  (three  years);  Catherine  R. 
Mumaw,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  to  Nepal  (three  years); 
Suzanne  and  Lauren  Yoder,  Davidson,  N.C.,  to 
Rwanda  and  Burundi  (two  years). 


Godfrey-Horst:  Alicia  Godfrey, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  (Baptist),  and 
Jeffrey  Horst,  New  Holland, 
Pa.  (Forest  Hills),  May  28,  by 
J.  Lester  Graybill  and  David 
Chantelau. 

Hackman-Maillet:  Carmen 
Hackman,  Des  Allemands,  La. 
(Des  Allemands),  and  Brad 
Maillet,  Kenner,  La.  (Baptist), 
July  15,  by  Robert  O.  Zehr. 

Hackman-Shope:  Christopher 
Scott  Hackman,  Bellefonte, 
Pa.  (Taftsville),  and  Jill 
Michelle  Shope,  Snow  Shoe, 
Pa.  (Mountain  Top  Alliance), 
June  24,  by  Doug  Mottin  and 
Marty  Kolb-Wyckoff. 

Hanzie-Roth:  Terry  Hanzie, 
Rittman,  Ohio  (Apostolic), 
and  Sandra  Roth,  Orrville, 
Ohio  (Crown  Hill),  July  5,  by 
Ernest  J.  Hershberger. 

Henderson-Roth:  Kevin  Hen- 
derson, Kitchener,  Ont.  (Pres- 
byterian), and  Heather  Roth, 
Kitchener,  Ont.  (First),  June 
17,  by  Ann  Weber  Becker. 


Hochstetler-Smucker:  Beth 
Hochstetler,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Kern  Road),  and  John  David 
Smucker,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Wa- 
terford),  July  15,  by  David 
and  Janice  Yordy  Sutter. 

Holden-Steiner:  Chuck  Hol- 
den,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  and 
Glenda  Steiner,  Orrville,  Ohio 
(Kidron),  July  30,  by  Bill  Det- 
weiler  and  Herman  Myers. 

Keim-Rush:  Krista  Keim, 
Perkasie,  Pa.  (Catholic),  and 
Keith  S.  Rush,  Perkasie,  Pa. 
(Blooming  Glen),  July  29,  by 
John  Bowe. 

Klopfenstein-Schipani: 
Dereck  Klopfenstein,  Goshen, 
Ind.  (College),  and  Marisa 
Schipani,  Elkhart,  Ind.  (Bel- 
mont), July  15,  by  Duane 
Beck  and  Phil  Mininger. 

Kramer-Umble:  Karen  Kra- 
mer, Turnersville,  N.J.  (Unit- 
ed Methodist),  and  Douglas 
Umble,  Parkesburg,  Pa.  (For- 
est Hills),  May  20,  by  Doug 
Smith. 


Kurtz-Zook:  Omar  A.  Kurtz, 
Morgantown,  Pa.  (Zion),  and 
Emily  P.  Zook,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 
(Cedar  Grove),  June  24,  by  J. 
Edward  Kurtz  (son  of  groom). 

Liller-Rhodes:  Jonathan  Lil- 
ler,  Keyser,  W.  Va.  (Pinto), 
and  Susan  Rhodes,  Wiley 
Ford,  W.  Va.  (Brethren),  June 
17,  by  Benny  Brakeall. 


DEATHS 


Bender,  Myrtle  Helen  Zim- 
merman, 91,  Milford,  Neb. 
Born:  April  12,  1904,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  to  Joseph  and  Mary  Zim- 
merman. Died:  July  5,  1995, 
Utica,  Neb.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Maynard,  Gloria  Pesek;  6 
grandchildren,  8  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
William  Bender  (husband).  Fu- 
neral: July  7,  Bellwood  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Noah  Kolb. 
Burial:  Blue  Mound  Cemetery. 


Bixler,  Martha  Wenger,  100, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Horn:  Ma>  26 
1895,  Klkhart  County,  Ind. 
Died:  July  5,  1995,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Survivors — children:  Eva 
Gongwer,  Iva  Hershberger, 
Glen;  sister:  Mary  Miller;  7 
grandchildren,  19  great- 
grandchildren, 12  great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Samuel  W.  Bixler  (hus- 
band). Funeral:  July  9,  Holde- 
man  Mennonite  Church,  by 
David  Heusinkveld  and  Rus- 
sell Krabill.  Burial:  Olive 
West  Cemetery. 

Bontrager,  Anna  Mae  Yoder, 
68,  Shipshewana,  Ind.  Born: 
Dec.  17,  1926,  LaGrange  Coun- 
ty, Ind.,  to  Daniel  and  Lydia 
Stutzman  Yoder.  Died:  July  10, 
1995,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Lee  Bon- 
trager; sons:  Gerald,  Don, 
Mike;  sisters:  Verna  Glick, 
Amanda  Mast,  Katie  Mullet, 
Wilma  Yoder,  Orpha  Hersh- 
berger, Martha  Hostetler;  6 
grandchildren.  Funeral:  July 
13,  First  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Joe  Slabach  and  Harold  Yoder. 
Burial:  Shore  Cemetery. 

Carrasco,  German,  55,  New 
Holland,  Pa.  Born:  1939,  Gua- 
nay,  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  to  Sixto 
and  Nicolaza  Mendieta  Car- 
rasco. Died:  July  15,  1995, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. Survivors — wife:  Ruth 
Nice  Carrasco;  children:  Bren- 
da  M.,  Tony  G.;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Silfredo,  Victor,  Amira 
Rodriguez,  Emma  Menduina, 
Maria.  Funeral:  July  19,  New 
Holland  Spanish  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Samuel  Lopez  and 
George  T.  Miller.  Burial:  New 
Holland  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Hispanic  Mennonite  Conven- 
tion, pastor  of  New  Holland 
Spanish  Mennonite  Church 
for  6  years,  and  previously 
served  various  churches  in 
Bolivia. 

Hodel,  Walter,  74,  Lombard,  111. 
Born:  June  22,  1921,  Munich, 
Germany,  to  Heinrich  and 
Marie  Hodel.  Died:  June  27, 
1995,  Illinois.  Survivors — wife: 
Marie  Brunk  Hodel;  children: 
Anne  Niemiec,  Hilda  Alaja- 
jian,  Michael;  4  grandchildren. 
Funeral:  July  2,  Lombard 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Robert 
and  Mag  Richer  Smith. 

Horst,  Ina,  90,  Cambridge, 
Ont.  Bom:  July  5,  1905,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  to  Benjamin  and 
Lydia  Ann  Shantz  Horst. 
Died:  July  10,  1995,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.  Survivors — sis- 
ter: Emma  Morrison.  Funeral: 
July  14,  Edward  R.  Good  Fu- 
neral Chapel,  by  Rudy  Baer- 
gen.  Burial:  First  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 
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Hoth,  Leatha  Lisman,  85, 

Hutchinson,  Kan.  Born:  Sept. 
25,  1910,  Reno  County,  Kan., 
to  Jack  and  Rachel  Hostetter 
Lisman.  Died:  July  24,  1995, 
South  Hutchinson,  Kan.  Sur- 
vivors— daughter:  Phyllis  Bon- 
trager;  brother:  Tracey  Lis- 
man; 2  grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  William  Carl  Hoth 
(husband).  Congregational 
membership:  South  Hutchin- 
son Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: July  27,  Elliott  Chapel, 
by  Howard  Wagler.  Burial: 
Memorial  Park. 
Kehl,  Mary  Rosenberger,  90, 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.  Born: 
May  12,  1905,  Wilmot  Twp., 
Ont.,  to  Isaiah  and  Persida 
Shantz  Rosenberger.  Died: 
July  14,  1995,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
Survivors — children:  Phyllis, 
Norman,  Harvey,  Lester, 
Eleanor  Snyder,  Donna  Hartz- 
ler,  Audrey  Woods;  19  grand- 


children, 10  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Herbert 
Christian  Kehl  (husband).  Fu- 
neral: July  16,  Nith  Valley 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Harold 
Schilk  and  Gerald  Schwartz- 
entruber.  Burial:  Blenheim 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

King,  Fannie  Yutzy,  73,  South 
Hutchinson,  Kan.  Born:  April 
18,  1922,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  to 
Nicholas  and  Emma  Headings 
Yutzy.  Died:  July  7,  1995, 
Hutchinson,  Kan.  Survivors — 
husband:  Allen  E.  King;  chil- 
dren: Vernon,  Nicholas,  Ken- 
neth, and  Vivian  King;  broth- 
er: Fred  Yutzy;  8  grandchil- 
dren. Memorial  service:  July 
11,  South  Hutchinson  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Howard  Wa- 
gler. Burial:  Yoder  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

King,  Isaac  S.,  101.  Born:  July 
1,  1894,  Atglen,  Pa.,  to  Isaac 
L.  and  Katie  F.  Stuckey  King. 


Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associates 


to  attend  our 


M  E  D  A 

Convention  95 

November  2-5 
• 

King  of  Prussia, 
Pennsylvania 

• 

Holiday  Inn 


Who  benefits  from  your  business? 


For  more  information: 

MEDA  Convention  95 
P.O.  Box  1663 
Lancaster,  PA  17608 


800-723-7064 
Child  care  provided 


Your  clients? 
Your  employees? 
Your  community? 
Your  church? 
The  poor? 
Gain  perspectives  on 
achieving  balance  in 
your  business.  Be 
challenged  by  new 
and  creative 
approaches. 


featuring... 

o 

Preston  Hofer, 

partner,  Shenkin.  Kurtz  &  Baker, 
owner/operator,  Comlort  Inn  ol 
Ho)  Springs,  South  Dakota 

Just  Rewards: 
Making  Lifestyle  Choices 
tor  Ourselves  and 
Our  Businesses 


C.  William  Pollard, 

chairman,  The  ServiceMaster 
Company 

A  Fair  Distribution  of  Results: 
How  Do  We  Invest, 
Not  Bury  the  Talent? 


Ronald  Sider, 

president,  Evangelicate  lor 
Social  Action 

Just  Rewards:  Sharing 
Compassion  and  Faith 


Died:  July  19,  1995,  Lititz,  Pa. 
Survivors — children:  David 
M.,  Naaman  E.,  Elizabeth  M., 
Miriam  K.  Graybill,  Ada 
Nancy;  foster  son:  Harold 
Mast;  sisters:  Ella  S.  Mast, 
Martha  R.;  16  grandchildren, 
33  great-grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  July  22, 
Millwood  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Earl  R.  Graybill,  Wilbert 
Lind,  Noah  L.  Hershey,  and 
Edwin  H.  Ranck. 

Kraybill,  John  R.,  96,  Dills- 
burg,  Pa.  Born:  Aug.  27,  1898, 
Bainbridge,  Pa.,  to  Tillman  S. 
and  Elizabeth  Rutt  Kraybill. 
Died:  July  23,  1995,  Dillsburg, 
Pa.  Survivors — sons:  Daniel 
N.,  John  H.,  Ernest  N.,  Peter 
N.;  sister:  Laura;  18  grand- 
children, 47  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Esther 
G.  Nissley  Kraybill  (wife), 
Paul  N.  (son),  and  Lois  K. 
Stahl  (daughter).  Funeral  and 
burial:  July  27,  Bossier's  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Russel  J. 
Baer,  Enos  D.  Martin,  and 
Fred  M.  Garber. 

Leer,  Grayce  Lambright,  84. 
Bom:  June  27,  1911,  LaGrange 
County,  Ind.,  to  Michael  and 
Susanna  Yoder  Lambright. 
Died:  July  20,  1995,  LaGrange, 
Ind.  Survivors — husband:  Ira 
Leer;  siblings:  Harold  Lam- 
bright, Matilda  Gage.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Myron  J.  (son).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  July  22, 
Shore  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Barry  Loop  and  Carl  Horner. 

Lemons,  Eugene,  68,  Albany, 
Ore.  Born:  Sept.  4,  1926,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ore.,  to  William  Issac 
and  Hazel  Parrish  Lemons. 
Died:  July  23,  1995,  Albany, 
Ore.  Survivors — wife:  Vira 
Brenneman  Lemons;  children: 
Linda  Lemons  Bardell,  Daniel, 
David,  John;  brother  and  sis- 
ter: Bill,  Geraldine  Mascall;  8 
grandchildren.  Congregational 
membership:  Prince  of  Peace 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
July  27,  First  Baptist  Church, 
by  Roy  Hostetler.  Burial:  Twin 
Oaks  Memorial  Park. 

Martin,  Elizabeth  Showalter, 
91,  Manheim,  Pa.  Born:  Jan. 
8,  1904,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to 
Amos  and  Lillie  Suter  Sho- 
walter. Died:  July  27,  1995, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  of  congestive 
heart  failure.  Survivors — hus- 
band: William  H.  Martin,  Sr.; 
stepchildren:  Hershey  L., 
Gertrude  E.  Martin  Burkhold- 
er,  Barbara  S.  Martin  Heis- 
tand,  William  H.,  Jr.,  E.  Jane 
Martin  Davis,  Virginia  P 
Martin  Brubaker,  Robert  W. 
brothers  and  sisters:  Truman 
Clark,  Anna,  Laura,  and 
Mary  Showalter;  36  step- 
grandchildren,  64  step-great- 
grandchildren. Funeral:  July 


31,  Erisman  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Richard  Showal- 
ter, Fred  Heller,  and  Eric 
Henderson.  Burial:  Garber 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Massanari,  Russell  H.,  75, 
Dewey,  111.  Born:  Nov.  19, 
1919,  Fisher,  111.,  to  Joseph 
and  Lizzie  Sommer  Massa- 
nari. Died:  July  16,  1995, 
Dewey,  111.  Survivors — wife: 
Fern  Grieser  Massanari;  chil- 
dren: David,  Dennis,  Annette 
Sommer,  Elizabeth  Ingold; 
brothers:  Karl,  Walter,  Rob- 
ert, Joseph;  9  grandchildren. 
Funeral:  July  18,  East  Bend 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Cal 
Kaufman.  Burial:  East  Bend 
Memorial  Gardens. 

Millard,  Ruth  Naomi  Houck, 
65,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Born:  July 
29,  1929,  Warwick,  Pa.  Died: 
July  18,  1995,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
of  a  brain  aneurysm.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Eileen  Ban- 
is,  Barry,  Linda  Parson;  5 
grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Jonathan  Millard  (hus- 
band). Funeral:  July  21,  Sun- 
nyslope  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Ron  Friesen.  Cremated. 

Miller,  Freeman  S.,  81,  La- 
Grange, Ind.  Born:  July  11, 
1914,  LaGrange,  Ind.,  to  Sam- 
uel and  Katie  Bontrager 
Miller.  Died:  July  16,  1995, 
LaGrange,  Ind.  Survivors — 
wife:  Barbara  Miller;  children: 
Norma  Weaver,  Donald,  De- 
Wayne;  sister:  Maude  Byler;  9 
grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild. Congregational 
membership:  Plato  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  and  burial: 
July  19,  Shore  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Richard  Martin, 
Jerry  Rodman,  and  Willis 
Troyer. 

Moyer,  Christine  H.,  61, 

Telford,  Pa.  Born:  June  7, 
1934,  Telford,  Pa.,  to  Edwin 
and  Susan  Hackman  Moyer. 
Died:  July  18,  1995,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa.  Survivors — siblings: 
Earl,  Clyde,  Mary.  Funeral 
and  burial:  July  21,  Franconia 
Mennonite  Church,  by  John 
M.  Ehst  and  Steven  E.  Landis. 
Moyer,  J.  Arthur,  92,  Telford, 
Pa.  Born:  May  11,  1903, 
Dublin,  Pa.,  to  Rueben  C.  and 
Elizabeth  Armstrong  Moyer. 
Died:  July  15,  1995,  Telford, 
Pa.  of  colon  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Lottie  Grieve 
Moyer;  children:  Ruth  Tyson, 
Marie  Bechtel,  Howard  E., 
Harley  A.,  David;  13  grand- 
children, 17  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Grace 
Megary  Moyer  (first  wife), 
Grace  Elaine  (daughter),  and 
James  and  Edwin  (sons).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  July  19, 
Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church,  by  David  A.  Stevens. 
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Neumann,  Martha  E.  Spring- 
er, 90,  Metamora,  111.  Born: 
Dec.  23,  1904,  Metamora,  111., 
to  Peter  and  Emma  Esch 
Springer.  Died:  July  17,  1995, 
Metamora,  111.  Survivors — 
children:  Roger,  Harold, 
Sylvia  Miller,  10  grandchil- 
dren, 25  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Emanuel  W. 
Neumann  (husband).  Memori- 
al service:  July  23,  Metamora 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Robert 
Nolt.  Burial:  July  19,  Hickory 
Point  Cemetery. 

Nofziger,  Daniel  "Leo,"  66, 
Lebanon,  Ore.  Born:  Feb.  20, 
1929,  Lebanon,  Ore.,  to  Dan- 
iel and  Lydia  Erb  Nofziger. 
Died:  July  15,1995,  Lebanon, 
Ore.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
wife:  Alverda  Stutzman  Nof- 
ziger; children:  Terry,  Tom, 
Doyle,  Tina  Miller;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Morris,  Verl,  Al, 
Ina  Roth,  Ruth  Zech;  8  grand- 
children, one  great-grand- 
child. Funeral:  July  18,  Leb- 
anon Mennonite  Church,  by 
Verle  Stutzman,  Brent  Kauff- 
man,  and  Lynn  Koehn.  Bur- 
ial: I.O.O.F.  Cemetery. 

Oaks,  Everett  L.,  51,  Freeport, 
111.  Born:  March  19,  1944, 
Fairview,  Mich.,  to  Oscar  and 
Amanda  Troyer  Oaks.  Died: 
July  21,  1995,  Rockford,  111., 
from  drowning  after  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  Survivors — 
wife:  Lila  D.  Gingrich  Oaks; 
children:  Brenda,  Wesley;  sis- 
ters: Verla,  Sarita.  Funeral 
and  burial:  July  25,  Freeport 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Robert 
Nolt  and  Paul  Sieber. 

Rankin,  Bertha  J.  Albright, 
82,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Born:  Aug. 
2,  1912,  York,  Pa.  Died:  June 
24,  1995,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  of 
cardiac  arrhythmia.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Michael, 
Carol  A.  Caryl;  sister:  Ruth  R. 
Albright;  5  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Jacob  F.  Rankin, 
Sr.  (husband).  Jacob  F.  Ran- 
kin, Jr.  (son)  died  July  1.  Con- 
gregational memebership: 
Lyndon  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral:  June  27,  East  Chest- 
nut Street  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Omar  B.  Stahl  and  Steven 
Van  Pelt.  Burial:  Conestoga 
Memorial  Park. 

Rankin,  Jacob  F.,  Jr.,  60, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  Born:  Aug.  8, 
1934,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Jacob 
F.  and  Bertha  J.  Albright 
Rankin.  Died:  July  1,  1995, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  of  respiratory 
failure.  Survivors — brother 
and  sister:  Michael,  Carol  A. 
Caryl.  Congregational  mem- 
bership: Lyndon  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  July  5,  Lan- 
caster Christian  &  Missionary 
Alliance  Church,  by  Omar  B. 


Stahl  and  Jeryl  Hollinger. 
Burial:  Conestoga  Memorial 
Park. 

Reesor,  Margaret  Wideman, 

66,  Stouffville,  Ont.  Born: 
May  13,  1929,  to  Jacob  and 
Rena  Hoover  Wideman.  Died: 
May  30,  1995,  Stouffville, 
Ont.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
husband:  John  T.  Reesor;  chil- 
dren: Marlene  Clubine,  Elaine 
Milne,  Donna  Beerman, 
Keith;  brothers:  Harvey  and 
Carl  Wideman;  7  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial: 
June  2,  Wideman  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Lawrence  Burk- 
holder. 

Roth,  Arthur  J.,  89,  Milford, 
Neb.  Born:  Feb.  23,  1906,  Mil- 
ford,  Neb.,  to  Jacob  and  Lena 
Guth  Roth.  Died:  July  28, 
1995,  Friend,  Neb.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Lucille 
Stauffer,  Arlene  Stutzman, 
Willis,  Dennis;  brother:  Les- 
ter; 13  grandchildren,  32 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Evelyn  Roth 
(wife).  Funeral  and  burial: 
July  31,  East  Fairview  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  William  J. 
Saltzman  and  Lloyd  Gin- 
ger ich. 

Roth,  Stephen  Eugene,  49, 

Canby,  Ore.  Born:  July  31, 
1945,  Silverton,  Ore.,  to  Noah 
and  Lola  Sharp  Roth.  Died: 
July  21,  1995,  Portland,  Ore., 
of  leukemia.  Survivors — wife: 
Suzanne  McClellan  Roth;  chil- 
dren: Shelley  Stisser,  John 
David,  Jeffrey  Stephen,  An- 
thony Michael;  sister:  Vir- 
ginia Swartzendruber;  one 
grandchild.  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: July  29,  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Maynard  Head- 
ings and  Richard  Regier. 

Scoby,  Mary  Joan  Yoder,  68, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio.  Born: 
Dec.  27,  1926,  Logan  County, 
Ohio,  to  Floyd  R.  and  Kathryn 
B.  Plank  Yoder.  Died:  July  13, 
1995,  Columbus,  Ohio,  of 
heart  failure.  Survivors — 
brother  and  sisters:  Stanley 
P.,  Phyllis,  and  Ina  Yoder, 
Celia  Hooley.  Predeceased  by: 
Charles  R.  Scoby  (husband). 
Funeral:  July  16,  South  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Randy 
Reminder.  Burial:  Green- 
wood-Union Cemetery. 

Showalter,  Ada  Elizabeth, 
81,  Broadway,  Va.  Born:  Aug. 
4,  1913,  Broadway,  Va.,  to 
Timothy  and  Susie  Shipe 
Showalter.  Died:  July  28, 
1995,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Sur- 
vivors— brother  and  sisters: 
Daniel,  Martha,  Ida;  foster 
brother:  Teddy  Hartman.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  July  31,  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  by 
Richard  K.  Early  and  Paul 
Conrad. 


Sieber,  Samuel  B.,  73,  Free- 
port,  111.  Born:  July  12,  1922, 
Freeport  ,  III.,  to  Boyd  and 
Katie  Wert  Sieber.  Died:  July 
31,  1995,  Freeport,  111.,  of  lung 
cancer.  Survivors — wife:  Lor- 
raine M.  Martin  Sieber;  chil- 
dren: Sam,  Jr.,  Rich,  Dan, 
Phillip,  Ed,  Barbara  Gross, 
Bonnie  Brouhard;  brother  and 
sisters:  Paul,  Grace  Leu, 
Mary  Yoder;  15  grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Chris- 
tine and  Hope  (daughters). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Aug.  3, 
Freeport  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Robert  Nolt  and  Paul 
Sieber. 

Snyder,  Alma  S.,  91,  Lititz,  Pa. 
Born:  Nov.  30,  1903,  Lancas- 
ter County,  Pa.,  to  Jacob  B. 
and  Fannie  N.  Stauffer  Sny- 
der. Died:  July  15,  1995,  Lit- 
itz, Pa.,  of  congestive  heart 
failure.  Survivors — sister: 
Alice  S.  Snyder.  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Lititz 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
July  18,  Landis  Homes  East 
Bethany  Chapel,  by  Jacob 
Frederick,  Dennis  Ernest,  and 
J.  Clair  Hollinger.  Burial: 
Hess  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Springer,  Arlene  Fern  Nof- 
ziger, 67,  Archbold,  Ohio. 
Born:  May  11,  1928,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  to  Clarence  and  Ida 
Yoder  Nofziger.  Died:  July  9, 
1995,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Roger,  Stan- 
ley, James,  Jon,  Judith 
Schweitzer,  Kathy  Kaufman, 
Vicky,  Cindi,  Jacki;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Herbert,  Alvin, 
Melvin,  and  Burdell  Nofziger, 
Marilyn  Verbeck;  12  grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Wayne  Springer  (husband). 
Funeral:  July  12,  Zion  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Ellis  B. 
Croyle  and  Dee  Swartz.  Bur- 
ial: Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Steckley,  John  C,  84,  Pigeon, 
Mich.  Born:  Nov.  25,  1910, 
Winsor  Twp.,  Mich.,  to  Joseph 
R.  and  Elizabeth  Gunden 
Steckley.  Died:  July  9,  1995, 
Oxford  Twp.,  Mich.  Survi- 
vors— wife:  Esther  Yoder 
Steckley;  children:  Norma, 
Carolyn  Marker,  Linda  Wells; 
sister:  Erma  Wyse;  8  grand- 
children, 5  great-grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial:  July 
13,  Michigan  Avenue  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Jay  Miller. 

Stutzman,  Eldon  A.,  75,  Buhl, 
Idaho.  Born:  June  20,  1919, 
Woodriver,  Neb.,  to  Abraham 
and  Sarah  Miller  Stutzman. 
Died:  June  12,  1995.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Juanita  Reeder 
Stutzman;  children:  Doug, 
Roger,  Byron,  Gordon, 
Dwight,  Curt,  Shirley  Eichel- 
berger,  Barbara  Unruh;  21 
grandchildren.  Funeral:  Filer 


Mcnnonih-  Church,  by  George 
Leppert  and  Robert  Garber. 
Burial:  File  100F  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Lillian  A.  Wenger, 
80,  Hesston,  Kan.  Born:  Sept. 
10,  1914,  Newton,  Kan.,  to 
David  and  Clara  A.  Myer 
Wenger.  Died:  June  30,  1995, 
Hesston,  Kan.  Survivors — 
husband:  Clifford  Stutzman, 
sons:  Don,  Doug,  Duane;  9 
grandchildren,  5  great-grand- 
children. Funeral:  July  3, 
Hesston  Inter-Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship, by  Duane  Yoder  and 
Scott  Miller.  Burial:  Eastlawn 
Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Ida  Ethel  Grosh,  98, 
Versailles,  Mo.  Born:  Jan.  21, 
1897,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Oliver 
and  Emma  Garber  Grosh. 
Died:  July  8,  1995,  Versailles, 
Mo.  Survivors — stepchildren: 
Allen  Weaver,  Edith  Mc- 
Croskie;  one  grandchild,  2 
great-grandchildren,  26  step- 
grandchildren,  33  step-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Levi  A.  Weaver  (second 
husband),  Protus  Brubaker 
(first  husband),  David  E. 
Brubaker  (son),  and  Mary 
Bentch,  Mildred  Lehman,  and 
Anna  Pauline  Yoder  (step- 
daughters). Funeral:  July  11, 
Cornerstone  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Rick  Martin,  Joe 
Diener,  and  Maynard  Yoder. 
Burial:  Mt.  Zion  Cemetery. 

West,  Berdena  Mae  Miller, 
82,  Hubbard,  Ore.  Born:  Oct. 
19,  1912,  Conway,  Kan.,  to 
Shelley  and  Ida  Miller.  Died: 
July  25,  1995,  Hubbard,  Ore. 
Survivors  —  husband: 
Clarence  West;  children: 
Robert,  Marilyn  VanPelt; 
brother:  Robert  Miller;  5 
grandchildren,  6  great-grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
July  31,  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Richard  Regier 
and  John  Garber. 

Yoder,  Martha  Eva  Brubach- 
er,  89,  Goshen,  Ind.  Born: 
Jan.  30,  1906,  Alberta,  Cana- 
da, to  John  and  Catherine 
Lehman  Brubacher.  Died: 
June  22,  1995,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Survivors — daughter:  Loretta 
Kauffman:  stepdaughters:  Es- 
ther Yoder,  Sylvia  Smith, 
Laura  Eichelberger,  Dorothy 
Frey;  foster  daughter:  Rose 
Davis  Kehr;  4  grandchildren, 
5  great-grandchildren,  9  step- 
grandchildren,  4  step-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Simon  J.  Yoder  (second 
husband),  Charles  L.  Burkey 
(first  husband),  Grace  Wenger 
(daughter),  and  John  Burkey 
(son).  Funeral:  June  25,  First 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Joe 
Slabach  and  Robert  Keener. 
Burial:  South  Union  Ceme- 
tery. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Preparing  the  way  of  our  Lord 


By  now  most  of  the  8,300  of  us  who  attended 
Wichita  '95  are  home.  Even  as  we  unpack,  we 
ask:  What  was  the  significance  of  Wichita? 
What  really  took  place  during  five  days  of 
business,  seminars,  and  worship? 

I  was  part  of  a  group  of  two  dozen  or  so  who 
spent  an  hour  with  those  questions  a  few  days 
ago.  All  of  us  had  a  sense  we  had  been  part  of 
something  important  in  the  life  of  our  church 
the  last  week  of  July. 

It  isn't  often  you  get  to  attend  a  meeting  in 
which  your  denomination  decides  to  unite  with 
another,  adopts  a  new  confession  of  faith,  and 
agrees  to  new  goals  for  the  next  10  years.  The 
fact  that  all  this  happened  with  relative  ease  in 
five  days  is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle. 

Not  that  everyone  agreed  with  everything. 
But  we  seem  to  be  learning  to  live  with  ambi- 
guity. We  seem  more  willing  to  go  with  what 
the  committees  we  appoint  suggest  for  us,  reali- 
zing that  while  it's  not  perfect,  it's  the  best  we 
have  for  the  present.  Plans  can  be  changed  if 
necessary. 

This  will  be  necessary.  Wichita  '95  clearly 
showed  us  our  church  is  experiencing  change. 
Constant  change.  This  assembly  itself  was 
different  from  those  I've  attended  previously. 

For  example,  Mennonite  Church  business 
sessions  had  increased  involvement  from  dif- 
ferent racial  and  ethnic  groups.  Delegates  from 
the  African-American  Mennonite  Association 
and  United  Native  Ministries  were  willing  to 
voice  their  concerns  and  fears  about  integra- 
tion. And  while  the  final  decision  didn't  go  their 
way,  other  delegates  seemed  to  try  to  take  their 
concerns  seriously. 

Representatives  from  the  Hispanic  Menno- 
nite Convention  gave  one  of  the  funniest  and 
most  informative  reports  I've  ever  heard.  Their 
use  of  a  pop-quiz  format  to  test  the  delegates' 
knowledge  of  Spanish  Mennonite  churches  al- 
lowed no  one  time  for  dozing,  even  though  the 
report  came  in  the  sleepy  hour  after  lunch. 

Business  sessions  at  Wichita  '95  were  run 
almost  exclusively  by  Robert's  Rules  of  Order. 
The  word  consensus,  so  evident  in  previous 
assemblies,  was  almost  completely  absent. 
Indeed,  the  major  snafu  in  the  business  ses- 
sions, for  both  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  came 
in  how  to  follow  Robert's  Rules. 


Have  we  tired  of  the  messiness  of  consensus? 
Or  was  it  the  gravity  of  the  issues  we  were  fac- 
ing that  led  us  to  rely  on  Robert's  Rules?  Some 
have  suggested  having  both  MCs  and  GCs  work 
at  the  same  agenda  meant  we  needed  common 
procedures,  that  Robert's  Rules  will  make  fu- 
ture joint  sessions  easier. 

Wichita  '95  was  also  the  convention  of  sophis- 
ticated displays  and  worship  sessions.  The  lat- 
ter have  become  so  complex  we  now  designate  a 
"stage  manager"  to  coordinate  microphones, 
lighting,  and  speaker  placement  so  that  all 
8,300  participants  can  see  and  hear. 

All  that  sophistication  and  complexity  could 
make  these  sessions  more  performance  than 
worship.  But  that  didn't  happen  for  me  at 
Wichita.  They  were  worship  right  from  the 
opening  night  processional:  first  a  dark  colise- 
um; then  a  spotlight  on  Tony  Brown,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  as  he  sang,  "Prepare  Ye  the  Way  of  the 
Lord";  then  a  young  man  skating  backward  on 
rollerblades  beckoning  scores  of  others — on 
bicycles,  in  wheelchairs,  in  costumes  of  their 
work,  even  a  grandfather  and  granddaughter 
playing  "catch" — to  worship  God.  It  was  a 
goose-bump  moment  I'll  always  remember. 

Since  Wichita,  more  than  one  person  has 
commented  about  the  lack  of  harshness 
and  contention  at  this  assembly.  In  spite 
of  our  disagreements,  we  who  were  at  Wichita 
'95  seemed  to  want  to  cooperate.  We  seemed  to 
have  a  sense  we  were  called  there  to  do  God's 
work. 

That  might  not  be  what  you'd  expect  in  a  day 
of  so  much  diversity  and  disagreement  in  the 
church.  Yet,  we  should  not  have  been  surprised. 

Several  persons  have  noted  that,  unlike  pre- 
vious assemblies,  the  church  was  united  in 
prayer  for  a  year  prior  to  Wichita  '95.  Called  "A 
Network  of  Prayer,"  that  involvement  was  sym- 
bolized by  a  display  of  prayer  scrolls  through- 
out the  convention.  These  contained  the 
signatures  of  thousands  who  pledged  to  pray  for 
the  church  during  this  time. 

Did  the  Mennonite  Church  make  history  at 
Wichita?  We  who  were  there  are  not  the  ones  to 
judge.  In  faith  I  choose  to  believe  our  five  days 
together  were  a  time  to  better  equip  us  for  our 
primary  mission:  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
coming  reign  of  God.  Now  and  forever. — jlp 
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Members  of  an  international  MCC  Youth  Discovery 
Team  perform  at  Wichita  '95  (from  left):  Colleen 
Zehr,  Ontario;  Monique  Britton,  Illinois;  Rachel 
Roth,  Pennsylvania;  Smogy  Simuchelo,  Zambia: 
"When  racism  is  redeemed,  it  becomes  a  powerful 
tool  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God." 
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1.  Mennonites  and  racism: 

'Thy  kingdom  come, 
thy  will  be  done* 

Racism  involves  breaking  both  the  sec- 
ond commandment  and  the  golden  rule: 
love  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  do  to 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you. 

During  a  time  of  prayer  at  a  missions  con- 
ference, my  husband  felt  a  light  tap  on 
his  shoulder.  Turning  his  head,  he  saw 
Sam's  serious  face  level  with  his  own.  "I  need 
to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am,"  Sam  whispered.  "I 
have  had  trouble  working  with  you  in  the 
church  because  of  the  color  of  your  skin.  The 
Lord  has  shown  me  how  wrong  I  have  been.  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me  and  we  can  work  to- 
gether as  brothers." 

Sam  paused,  searching  my  husband's  eyes 
for  a  response.  "Of  course,  I  forgive  you,"  Art 
answered  almost  in  surprise.  "I  know  we  can 
work  together  as  brothers."  Their  right  hands 
gripped  silently  for  a  moment,  then  Sam  re- 
turned to  his  seat  toward  the  back  of  the  audi- 
torium. 

The  church  has  in  recent  years  spoken 
strongly  on  the  issue  of  racism.  A  statement 
adopted  by  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Assembly  on  Aug.  3,  1989,  states,  "Racism  is  a 
particular  social  reality  of  evil  our  Lord  asks  us 
to  confront  in  becoming  God's  people.  .  .  .  We 
declare  here  and  now  that  expressions  and 
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The  roots  of  a  patronizing  racism  lie  in 
two  qualities  we  often  believe  are  pecu- 
liar to  our  own  ethnic  group:  we  are  a 
good  people,  and  we  like  to  help  others. 


attitudes  of  racism  are  sin  and  are  never  ac- 
ceptable in  our  Christian  life.  They  must  also 
not  be  accepted  in  silence  in  any  of  our 
personal,  work,  or  leisure  relationships." 

My  heart  strikes  a  note  of  joy  when  I  read 
this  statement,  for  my  family  is  a  cross-cul- 
tural, interracial  family.  My  Jamaican  husband 
and  I  find  that  issues  of  peace  and  justice  often 
come  up  at  the  dinner  table  with  our  children, 
ages  11  and  14.  We  sometimes  have  answers 
for  their  questions.  At  other  times  we  do  not. 

Racism  defined  most  simply  is  a  breaking  of 
the  second  commandment  as  Christ  taught  in 
Matthew  22:39:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself."  Racism  also  violates  the  golden 
rule:  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them 
do  unto  you." 

Prejudice  often  assumes  similarities  among 
members  of  a  racial  or  ethnic  group — "All  Jews 
are.  .  .  .  All  blacks  are  .  .  .  ." — in  areas  where 
they  may  (like  any  other  group  of  people)  actu- 
ally differ  greatly. 

Racism  fears  those  who  are  different  from 
ourselves.  In  an  article  for  Ms.  magazine,  Brent 
Staples,  who  has  served  as  a  reporter  for  The 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  describes  how  a  white 
woman  ran  to  get  away 
from  him  when  he  was  on 
a  late-night  walk  in 
Chicago.  "It  was  in  the 
echo  of  that  terrified 
woman's  footfalls  that  I 
first  began  to  know  the 
unwieldy  inheritance  I'd 
come  into — the  ability  to 
alter  public  space  in  ugly 
ways."  Now,  Staples  notes 
on  late-night  walks  he 
often  whistles  melodies 
from  Beethoven  and  Vi- 
valdi, a  technique  which 
makes  other  pedestrians 
less  fearful  of  his  pres- 
ence. 

Racism  not  only  fears 
but  patronizes.  The  in- 
dividual who  offers  solici- 
tous help  to  the  quite  ca- 
pable young  Chinese  stu- 
dent may  not  be  aware 
that  she  has  begun  to 
treat  another  differently  than  she  might  wish 
to  be  treated  herself.  "I  want  to  help  you,"  one 
young  woman  told  an  experienced  fellow 
employee  from  another  racial  group  who  was 
busy  with  many  close  deadlines.  "The  only  way 


you  can  help  me  meet  these  deadlines  is  to  let 
me  get  at  them  now,"  the  employee  responded 
carefully. 

Patronization  is  a  particular  temptation  to 
Mennonites.  Its  roots  lie  in  two  qualities  which 
we  often  believe  are  peculiar  to  our  own  ethnic 
group:  we  are  a  good  people,  and  we  like  to  help 
others.  These  beliefs  themselves  (which  could 
describe  a  number  of  ethnic  groups),  if  believed 
to  be  indigenous  to  Mennonite  faith  and  life, 
may  result  in  a  patronizing  racism — which  pre- 
sumes superiority  and  privilege. 

Not  only  might  racism  patronize,  but  it 
often  denigrates  personhood.  In  one  of 
its  ugliest  forms,  racism  says,  "I  will 
never  accept  you  for  who  you  are,  so  you  have 
no  value  as  a  person  to  me."  Thus  the 
perpetrator  of  racism  may  refuse  to  ride  in  the 
same  carpool,  work  in  the  same  department,  or 
eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  object  of  his 
racism. 

Jim  Crow  laws  legalized  this  kind  of  racism 
in  the  U.S.  South  until  the  1960s.  Today  it  is 
seen  in  the  Mennonite  woman  who  repeatedly 
refused  to  talk  with  a  black  friend  of  our  family 
when  he  called  to  talk 
with  her  adult  son. 

Racism  often  arises  at 
intersections  of  power.  In 
one  Mennonite  organiza- 
tion a  young  man  found 
his  current  job  threatened 
when  he  applied  for  a 
promotion  which  would 
mean  jurisdiction  over 
white  ethnic  Mennonites. 
At  other  Mennonite 
institutions  leaders  are 
grappling  with  ways  to 
provide  equal  access  for 
persons  from  various 
racial  groups  and  women 
to  power  positions.  For 
racism  is  inevitably 
linked  with  abuses  of 
power. 

One  little  discussed 
quality  of  racism  is  the 
attempt  to  pit  one 
member  of  a  racial  or 
ethnic  group  against  another,  thus  creating  a 
kind  of  "privileged"  minority  status  for  the 
minority  who  will  not  challenge  the  powerful 
majority.  These  individuals  sometimes  do  hold 
stronger  economic  positions  even  in  Mennonite 
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church  settings  because  they  do  not  question 
the  majority  rule. 

Such  individuals  may  find  themselves  recipi- 
ents of  free  trips  or  educational  opportunities, 
which  serve  to  ingratiate  them  to  their  provid- 
ers; this  also  pits  their  interests  against  those 
from  ethnic  groups  who  will  not  sacrifice  the 
right  to  state  freely  their  own  opinion  in  ex- 
change for  such  privileges.  Such  pitting  of  one 
group  against  another  can  lead  to  lack  of  trust 
and  understanding — which  ultimately  works 
against  the  good  of  all  races  represented  in  the 
church  body  where  it  occurs. 

Racism  also  creates  victims  twice.  I  recently 
heard  a  white  church  member  ask  this  question 
about  a  black  individual  who  had  experienced 
racism  within  a  Mennonite  church  setting:  "But 
has  he  forgiven  those  who  wronged  him?"  She 
was  asking  not  only  for  this  individual  to  have 
endured  the  racism  but  also  to  have  forgiven  it 
without  the  one  who  had  wronged  him  making 
it  right.  He  was  thus  to  endure  and  forgive 
without  question  or  confrontation.  He  was 
indeed  victimized  twice,  asked  to  bear  the 

Our  prayer  for  relations  be- 
tween the  races  of  our  world: 
'Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be 
done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. ' 

burden  of  the  wrongdoer  and  the  wronged. 

In  Mennonite  circles  racism  often  masquer- 
ades as  something  else.  One  of  these  is  "con- 
cern." An  individual  may  express  a  concern 
about  the  use  of  someone  from  another  race  or 
ethnic  group  in  the  local  church,  for  example. 
Since  any  "good"  Mennonite  knows  that  he 
should  not  be  openly  racist  but  may  express 
almost  any  "concern,"  he  may  do  just  that — 
raise  a  concern  which  will  effectively  bar  that 
person  from  use  in  a  certain  position  within  the 
church  while  at  the  same  time  allow  the 
prejudiced  individual  to  feel  all  right  about  the 
issue  raised. 

Racism  also  denies  integrity  to  the  individual 
who  experiences  the  racism.  Racism  says,  "I 
won't  hear  what  you  have  experienced  or  accept 
your  perception  as  valid."  When  what  the 
victim  of  racism  has  experienced  is  denied 
validity,  his  perception  is  violated.  He  is  made 
to  feel  ultimately  worthless,  for  neither  he  nor 


his  feelings  matter.  Racism  says,  "You  are 
alien;  you  are  other."  It  intends  to  humiliate 
and  shame  so  that  the  perpetrator  can  feel 
superior. 

Many  Mennonites  have  yet  to  understand 
this  evil  of  racism.  For  we  still  meet  in  largely 
Germanic,  ethnic  groups  here  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, at  least  within  our  large  Mennonite  com- 
munities. And  we  are  largely  used  to  our  own 
cultural  perspectives  and  perceptions.  Although 
nothing  may  be  wrong  with  such  ingrown 
experiences,  they  do  become  problematic  when 
a  perception  of  others  who  are  different  leads  to 
different  treatment  of  those  individuals. 

Racism  usually  includes  an  element  of  disre- 
spect, which  is  true  of  cultural  prejudice  as  well 
as  racial  prejudice.  Since  another  is  deemed 
less  valuable,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  that 
individual  cannot  matter  much.  It  is  only 
another  short  step  to  a  disrespect  of  that 
individual's  rights  to  equal  education, 
employment,  and  housing  opportunities. 

The  statement  on  racism  adopted  by  the 
Mennonite  Church  reads,  "We  confess  that  our 
church  institutions — district  and  provincial 
conferences,  churchwide  and  inter-Mennonite 
agencies,  our  colleges,  camps,  and  health  ser- 
vice centers — have  not  always  escaped  our 
society's  pattern  of  institutional  racism.  We  are 
called  by  the  gospel  to  review  our  practices  in 
employment,  promotion,  purchasing  of  ma- 
terials, and  inclusion  of  minorities  on  boards 
and  committees.  Where  inequity  is  found,  we 
need  to  repent,  be  reconciled,  and  take  affir- 
mative action  to  correct  it." 

We  cannot  be  against  racism  in  general  if  we 
are  not  against  racism  in  particular.  It  is  in  the 
naming  of  racism — specific  acts  by  specific 
individuals  or  institutions  at  specific  times — 
that  we  are  empowered  to  eradicate  this  evil. 

If  we  confess  our  sin,"  writes  John  the  apos- 
tle, "he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins"  (1  John  1:9,  KJV).  Such  confession 
within  the  church  calls  for  a  humility  not 
usually  practiced  by  majority  members  in 
relation  to  minority  members.  We  must  identi- 
fy racism  as  a  named  sin  rather  than  a  casual 
misunderstanding  between  believers.  We  must 
stop  calling  it  something  else. 

A  close  friend  of  ours  was  denied  access  to  his 
chosen  program  of  graduate  study  by  two  men 
who  led  a  Mennonite  conference  organization. 
From  another  country,  Thomas  learned  he 
would  receive  help  with  finances  only  if  he 
studied  Bible.  In  the  meantime  the  children  of 
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When  racism  is  acknowledged  and  con- 
fessed, an  exciting  process  begins:  heal 
ing  of  the  pain  of  both  the  abused  and 
the  abuser — which  often  comes  rapidly. 


these  white  men  had  actively  pursued  graduate 
study  in  their  chosen  field  of  study  with  one 
pursuing  a  law  degree.  Such  denial  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  within  the  church 
must  be  labeled  for  exactly  what  it  is,  racism: 
different  treatment  of  another  individual  who 
is  not  of  one's  own  ethnic  or  racial  background. 

When  racism  is  finally  acknowledged, 
named,  and  then  confessed,  an  exciting  process 
begins:  healing  of  the  pain  of  both  the  abused 
and  the  abuser,  the  one  mistreated  and  the  one 
who  mistreats.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that 
healing  begins  rather  rapidly.  Because  racism 
is  a  sin  of  relationship,  of  different  treatment 
than  we  would  wish  to  receive  ourselves,  direct 
naming  of  that  sin  leads  in  a  refreshing  way  to 
healing  and  forgiveness. 

In  this  healing  the  ultimate  happens:  racism 
is  redeemed.  Both  the  person  victimized  by 
racism  and  the  individual  or  institution  who 
practices  it  come  together  as  one  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  kneeling  before  a  Christ  whose  death 
declared  nearly  2,000  years  ago  that  all  of  us 
are  one  in  his  blood,  that  all  labels  and  colors  of 
skin  no  longer  matter. 

A simple  "I  am  sorry"  to  God  and  to  the 
individual  we  have  wronged  is  enough  to 
reverse  the  racism  which  lurks  in  our 
hearts.  When  racism  is  redeemed,  it  becomes  a 
powerful  tool  for  the  advancement  of  the  king- 
dom, a  vibrant  testimony  to  all  peoples  and 
nations  of  the  grace  of  God  in  our  hearts  and 
the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  among  us. 

Art  and  I  knew  a  bit  of  that  kingdom  on  the 
day  that  Sam  knelt  beside  Art  at  the  mission 
conference.  "I  am  sorry,"  he  began.  And  in 
those  words  came  healing  as  well  as  the  possi- 
bility for  kingdom  growth  in  our  local  congrega- 
tion. As  members  of  all  races  together,  we  must 
choose  to  work  at  that  coming  kingdom  here  on 
earth,  naming  racism,  receiving  healing  from 
its  power  in  our  lives  and  Mennonite  churches 
and  institutions,  and  finding  joy  in  those  mo- 
ments when  racism  is  redeemed  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross. 

Patricia  Lehman  McFarlane,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is 
assistant  professor  of  communication  at  Goshen 
College;  she  also  teaches  in  the  Freshman  Writ- 
ing Program  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
The  McFarlanes  attend  Waterford  Mennonite 
Church. 

In  a  second  article  next  week,  McFarlane 
focuses  on  how  appreciating  multiculturalism 
can  help  Mennonites  deal  with  the  subtle  evils 
of  racism. 


"The  Lord  will  guide  you  con- 
tinually, and  satisfy  your  needs 
in  parched  places,  and  make 
your  bones  strong;  and  you 
shall  be  like  a  watered  garden, 
like  a  spring  of  water,  whose 
waters  never  fail." — Isa.  58:11 
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READERS  SAY 


I appreciate  what  you  carry  in  Gos- 
pel Herald,  both  pro  and  con.  I  do 
not  agree  with  everything,  but  I 
know  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer. 

What  bothers  me,  however,  is  when 
persons  do  not  agree  cancel  their  sub- 
scriptions. These  same  people  will  have 
secular  magazines  they  do  not  agree 
with,  but  they  continue  to  subscribe. 

This  is  not  the  way  it  should  be.  We 
need  both  types  of  comments  in  Gospel 
Herald.  God  bless  your  service. 
Carroll  K.  Walter 
Quakertown,  Pa. 

The  criteria  many  want  to  use  in 
dealing  with  homosexuality  is 
love.  Thus  those  of  us  who 
believe  a  homosexual  relationship  is 
sin  are  accused  of  not  loving  those 
involved  in  this  kind  of  relationship. 
Often  it  seems  we  are  asked  to  set 
aside  the  truth  of  God's  word  and  let 
love  supersede  all  else. 

We  need  a  better  understanding  of 
love.  This  comes  as  we  look  at  God's 
love. 

God's  love  is  seen  in  the  giving  of  his 
Son  to  be  the  lamb  of  God  for  us.  Jesus' 
love  is  seen  in  the  giving  of  his  life  on 
the  cross.  Through  this  death  God's 
grace  became  available  to  us.  This 
grace  transforms  us  so  that  in  Christ 
we  become  a  new  creation. 

Old  things  have  passed  away.  Our 
sins  are  forgiven,  and  we  renounce  our 
former  life  with  its  sinful  habits  and 
practices.  We  now  walk  in  victory  that 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection  give  us. 

Sanctification,  a  life  of  holiness,  is 
God's  will  for  all  who  are  believers  in 
Jesus  Christ  (1  Thess.  4:3).  The  Bible 
is  clear  that  God  is  a  holy  God  and  that 
he  requires  his  people  to  be  holy.  When 
the  prophet  Isaiah  saw  the  holy  God, 
he  also  saw  how  sinful  he  was.  His  re- 
sponse: "Woe  is  me"  (Isa.  6:5).  He  then 
experienced  a  very  painful  cleansing. 

Dealing  with  sin  and  sinful  tenden- 
cies is  often  painful.  God's  holiness 
requires  us  to  be  cleansed  from  our  sin 
and  to  renounce  all  sinful  practices. 
God's  grace  enables  us  to  do  this.  We 
cannot  have  a  relationship  with  a  holy 
God  and  continue  to  live  a  sinful  life- 
style. 

Ivan  Yoder 

Belleville,  Pa. 

In  thinking  about  homosexuality,  I 
turn  to  the  woman  about  to  be 
stoned.  How  unexpectedly  did 


Jesus  lovingly  affirm  and  uphold  the 
woman:  "neither  do  I  condemn  thee." 

I  am  not  equating  adultery  with 
homosexuality.  Nor  making  any  judg- 
ments of  what  is  or  isn't  sin.  I'm  just 
reminded  of  Jesus'  love,  compassion, 
and  mercy  for  marginal  and  outcast 
people — those  whose  lifestyles  made 
other  "righteous"  men  uncomfortable. 
Perhaps  those  of  us  who  would  hurl 
biblical  quotations  in  the  face  of  a  peo- 
ple with  a  different  sexual  orientation 
might  also  be  surprised  where  Jesus 
stands  in  this  homosexuality  debate. 

I'm  in  agreement  with  Joyce  Munro 
("Readers  Say,"  July  18).  Gospel 
Herald  needs  to  explore  the  homosex- 
uality issue,  which  is  so  often  couched 
in  silence,  fear,  and  overreaction. 

Joann  Feeney 

Lititz,  Pa. 

While  I  appreciate  reading  Gos- 
pel Herald  (at  least  most  of  it), 
the  thing  that  bothers  me 
most  is  the  impression  that  I  get  from 
some  of  the  letters  that  homosexuality 
is  an  acceptable  lifestyle. 

The  Bible  in  no  place — Old  or  New 
Testaments — in  any  sense  hints  that 
this  is  acceptable  to  God  or  to  society. 
While  homosexuality  is  not  the  unpar- 
donable sin,  it  must  be  confessed  as  sin 
and  forsaken  to  be  forgiven. 

God  in  his  grace  sent  Jesus  to  set  us 
free  not  only  from  the  guilt  but  also 
from  the  bondage  of  sin.  "If  we  confess 
our  sins,  he  who  is  faithful  and  just 
will  forgive  us  our  sins  and  will  cleanse 
us  from  all  unrighteousness"  (1  John 
1:9). 

Mervin  R.  Miller 
Bethel,  Pa. 

Those  who  favor  accepting  homo- 
sexual couples  in  a  committed 
monogamous  relationship  need 
to  answer  at  least  one  question:  "What 
about  heterosexual  couples  in  similar 
relationships?" 

A  recent  issue  of  Modern  Maturity 
had  an  article  about  the  economic  dis- 
advantages of  marriage.  Because  of  tax 
laws,  Social  Security  regulations,  and 
pension  plan  rules,  marriage  is  finan- 
cially difficult  for  certain  couples.  Mar- 
riage between  a  widow  and  a  widower 
can  trigger  a  set  of  circumstances  that 
will  leave  the  wife  almost  destitute  if 
the  new  husband  dies  first. 

So  where  does  the  church  stand  on 
this  matter?  Is  there  a  double  stan- 


dard? Should  homosexuals  be  allowed 
to  live  together  while  heterosexuals 
must  bite  the  "financial  bullet"  and 
marry — or  else  remain  alone?  Are  hete- 
rosexuals required  to  marry  because 
marriage  is  available  to  them  while 
homosexuals  are  free  to  follow  their 
natural  desires  because  they  are  out- 
side the  traditional  definitions  of  mar- 
riages? 

These  questions  need  to  be  pro- 
cessed carefully.  Those  who  favor  ac- 
ceptance of  homosexual  activity  are 
applying  strict  Calvinist  predestina- 
tion. But  they  are  applying  it  only  to 
the  homosexual  side  of  human  sexua- 
lity and  not  to  all  of  life. 

John  Eby 

Pennsville,  N.J. 

Several  letters  in  "Readers  Say" 
have  discussed  homosexuality 
with  an  approach  that  has  domi- 
nated much  of  the  discussion  on  this 
issue.  That  is  to  compare  condoning 
sexual  intimacy  among  gays  and  les- 
bians with  condoning  the  behavior  of 
criminals  who  inflict  violence  upon  oth- 
ers as  well  as  with  those  with  "animal- 
istic instincts"  who  act  on  every  sexual 
desire,  including  rape. 

This  kind  of  stereotyping  saddens  us 
for  several  reasons: 

1 .  It  replaces  a  serious  search  for 
eternal  principles  by  using  the  Bible  as 
a  proof  text.  Within  the  church  we 
have  done  this  before,  as  for  example, 
with  "braiding  hair"  or  "wearing  gold" 
(1  Pet.  3:3). 

To  us  it  is  not  clear  that  references 
to  destructive  sexual  behavior  in  the 
New  Testament  are  describing  commit- 
ted relationships  between  two  persons 
of  the  same  gender.  Homosexual  ac- 
tions of  Paul's  time  were  "affairs"  or 
involved  temple  prostitution.  Would  it 
not  be  tragic  if  the  eternal  principle 
that  predatory  sexual  relationships 
destroy  was  lost  in  making  gender  the 
central  issue? 

2.  If  we  persist  in  categorizing  peo- 
ple instead  of  making  the  effort  to  hear 
from  the  heart,  we  perpetuate  a  kind  of 
"cold  war"  mentality  in  the  name  of 
being  God's  only  spokespersons. 

3.  If  a  large  segment  of  the  church 
continues  to  focus  upon  sexual  orienta- 
tion as  the  major  criterion  that  makes 
going  to  bed  with  another  person  a 
sacred  act — rather  than  the  centrality 
of  commitment,  mutuality,  faith,  ten- 
derness, and  fidelity — the  path  of  at- 
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tempted  dialogue  will  continue  to  be 
one  of  recrimination. 

If  those  of  us  in  the  church  who  un- 
derstand the  voice  of  Jesus  differently 
on  this  issue  are  perceived  as  enemies 
of  truth,  crucial  allies  in  the  struggle 
toward  authentic  love  in  sexual  rela- 
tionships will  be  lost  to  the  church. 
Under  any  circumstances  it  will  be 
difficult  for  us  to  find  God's  answer 
related  to  authenticity  in  sexuality.  It 
will  be  impossible  if  we  continue  to  use 
the  weapon  of  stereotyping. 

We  do  not  write  to  convince  anyone. 
We  would  be  dismayed  if  any  would 
turn  their  backs  on  any  teaching  we 
hold  to  be  biblical  unless  we  are  led  by 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  amid  other  people 
of  faith,  to  deeper  understanding.  But 
to  be  silent  would  be  to  turn  our  heads, 
pretending  we  didn't  see  when  lesbian 
and  gay  sisters  and  brothers  are  de- 
I  famed  with  stereotypes.  This  would  be 


All  Bible-reading  and  Bible-believ- 
ing Christians  must  be  aware 
that  homosexuality  is  a  sin  in 
God's  sight  and  contrary  to  his  divine 
will  for  the  humans.  Thus  we  strongly 
agree  with  the  leaders  of  Franconia 
Conference  for  the  stand  they  took 
regarding  the  Germantown  congre- 
gation (Gospel  Herald  news,  May  9). 

We  ask  that  those  who  feel  that  the 
conference's  stand  did  not  show  Chris- 
tian love  and  tolerance  to  reread  the 
Bible.  See  how  tolerant  God  was  to  the 
sins  of  Israel.  Or  how  tolerant  Jesus 
was  to  those  who  made  the  temple  a 
den  of  thieves. 

Love  is  not  passive  but  active.  Sin 
must  be  purged  from  among  us  if  we 
expect  God's  blessing  as  a  Mennonite 
Church. 

Silence  gives  consent  to  the  sins  of 
the  day.  That  is  why  we  write  in  sup- 
port of  Christian  principles  that  were 
upheld  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Senior  Men's  Bible  Class 

Sandy  Hill  Mennonite  Church 

Coatesville,  Pa. 

Charles  Bachman,  Isaac  Beiler,  Howard  H. 
Hanna  III,  Isaac  Lapp,  Jonathan  Lapp, 
Melvin  G.  Lapp,  Walter  Martin,  Earl  E. 
Mast,  Kenneth  Mast,  John  Smoker,  Mel 
Smoker,  Clair  Umble,  David  M.  Weaver, 
Samuel  Yoder. 

We  are  very  concerned  about  the 
way  that  some  people 
apparently  desire  to  use 
Scripture  to  justify  including  prac- 
ticing homosexuals  into  church  mem- 


to  deny  these  friends  who  have  taught 
us  much  about  commitment  and  mut- 
ual reverence  in  relationships. 

There  are  wounded  lesbians  and 
gays  whose  sexual  relationships  are 
hurtful,  just  as  there  are  wounded 
heterosexuals  whose  sexual  relation- 
ships are  bathed  in  selfishness.  But 
stereotyping  lesbian  and  gay  sisters 
and  brothers  will  make  impossible 
authentic  conversation  among  us. 

Titus  and  Ann  Bender 

Ft.  Defiance,  Va. 

T  had  pretty  well  determined  to  stay 
I  out  of  the  public  forum  on  the  sub- 
_L  ject  of  homosexuality.  But  the  lon- 
ger the  tumult  rages  in  our  church 
press,  the  more  my  spirit  is  stirred  in 
me. 

I  am  distressed  that  lately  we  have 
been  attempting  church  administra- 
tion by  absentee  ballot— with  groups  of 


bership.  Are  we  rapidly  headed  into  a 
more  secular,  less-biblically  based  de- 
nomination? 

Just  because  some  of  us  have  been 
silent  does  not  mean  we  consent!  Do 
we  have  absolutes  for  which  we  would 
be  ready  to  die? 

Mennonites  need  to  be  leaders  in 
society's  moral  upgrading.  Just  as  we 
were  among  the  first  to  say  that  smok- 
ing is  bad  for  one's  health,  we  need  to 
condemn  lesbian  and  gay  behavior. 

In  the  Lord  Prayer  we  pray,  "Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heav- 
en." This  actualizes  all  that  is  pure, 
sacred,  holy,  and  sanctified  by  the 
blood  of  Christ.  There  are  confusing, 
demonic  spirits  that  seduce  us  in  our 
spiritually  weakened  lives  to  view 
godly  piety  as  something  to  be  doubted, 
debated,  and  beat  down. 

Our  children  overhear  our  conversa- 
tions, and  the  next  generations  will 
want  to  go  many  steps  further.  Must  it 
soon  be  acceptable  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  for  homosexuals  to  marry  and 
then  adopt  children  for  themselves?  If 
this  happens,  God  will  have  to  repent 
for  destroying  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

Some  ask,  "What  would  Jesus  do?" 
That's  not  hard  to  answer  if  we 
remember  that  there  is  no  place  in  the 
Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  that 
supports  homosexual  behavior.  God's 
Word  and  God's  will  are  our  final 
authority! 

Yes,  we  need  to  be  in  dialogue  with 


"voters"  telling  congregations  how  to 
deal  with  members  or  conferences  how 
to  deal  with  congregations  on  issues 
surrounding  homosexuality.  So  often 
love  is  confused  with  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  the  homosexual  lifestyle. 
Real  love  and  concern  for  the  erring  is 
somehow  set  at  odds  with  the  need  to 
maintain  biblical  integrity  and  disci- 
pline in  the  church. 

I  am  distressed  at  what  the  attempt 
to  justify  homosexuality  has  done  to 
the  sense  of  biblical  interpretation.  I 
just  cannot  understand  the  twisting  of 
Scripture  which  has  sometimes 
occurred  on  matters  about  which  the 
Bible  speaks  so  plainly.  We  all  claim  to 
be  Bible-believing  and  Bible-obeying 
people.  However,  on  this  and  some 
other  issues,  we  have  shown  a 
willingness  to  reinterpret  Scriptures 
which  have  long  been  accepted  as 
settled. 


homosexuals.  We  need  to  listen  and 
care  but  never  condone  their  lifestyle 
when  it  is  acted  out.  There  are  strin- 
gent guidelines  and  boundaries  for 
clubs,  secular  organizations,  and 
sports.  The  same  holds  for  membership 
in  the  body  of  Christ. 

The  church's  recent  vacillation  on 
this  issue  comes  from  poor  communica- 
tion. It  also  comes  from  extreme  posi- 
tions which  either  drop  the  offending 
person  entirely  or  totally  bless  that 
person  wholeheartedly.  But  we  believe 
it  is  God's  will  that  we  be  very  support- 
ive to  the  individual  without  support- 
ing homosexual  behavior. 

We  must  not  deny  biblical  principles 
to  please  people.  We  are  not  to  take  on 
a  false  guilt  for  upholding  Scriptures. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  our  Mennonite 
Church  to  be  guided  strongly  by  God's 
eternal  Word  while  at  the  same  time 
holding  out  Christlike  hope  and  re- 
demption to  the  homosexual.  This  is 
just  as  we  would  do  for  the  prostitute, 
alcoholic,  gambler,  extramarital  sin- 
ner, thief,  or  murderer. 

Members  of  Bethel  Mennonite 

Church,  Gettysburg,  Pa.: 

Geoff  Byrne,  Joan  Byrne,  Bradley  J.  Fair, 
Linda  M.  Fair,  Lu  Ann  Horst,  Annabelle 
Hoylman,  Arthur  S.  Hoylman,  B.  D.  Hoyl- 
man,  Ed  Kehr,  Doris  Martin,  Wilmer  G. 
Martin,  Cheryl  Mickley,  Gary  Mickley, 
Glenn  E.  Musselman,  Lois  Musselman, 
Leona  Musselman,  Melvin  Musselman, 
Mildred  Musselman,  Diane  Rider,  Douglas 
Rider,  Michael  L.  Rider,  Roxanne  Rider, 
Earl  Schmidt,  Elizabeth  Schmidt,  Dick 
Shaffer,  Helen  Shaffer,  Lois  Whisler 
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I  am  grieved  for  the  way  in  which 
God  is  blamed  for  human  aberrations. 
To  say,  "God  made  me  this  way;  there- 
fore my  homosexuality  is  okay,"  comes 
close  to  blasphemy.  I  have  been  duly 
skeptical  about  the  claims  that  homo- 
sexuality is  purely  genetic,  but  I  am 
willing  to  evaluate  it  as  a  factor  and 
ask  its  theological  worth. 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  all 
the  children  of  Adam,  inheriting  a 
nature  that  is  not  in  accordance  with 
God's  original  will  and  purpose.  Be- 
tween Adam  and  me  there  is  a  6000- 
year  mixing  of  genes  which  insures 
that  no  two  of  us  are  identical.  Con- 
ceivably, some  individuals  may  have  a 
mixture  which  gives  them  sexual  incli- 
nations that  are  the  opposite  of  what 
has  been  stated  in  Scripture  and  tradi- 
tionally considered  as  normal.  But  that 
cannot  be  blamed  on  God  or  cited  as 
God's  will. 

If  such  were  the  case,  more  of  us 
would  have  adequate  excuse  for  some 
of  our  "inborn"  aberrations. 

Linden  M.  Wenger 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Must  we  Mennonite  Christians 
get  embroiled  again  in  issues, 
conflicts,  crises,  and  taking 
sides  so  that  real  kingdom  work  of 
personal  soul-searching,  spiritual 
growth,  and  evangelism  gets  thwarted 
by  our  enemy,  Satan?  Are  we  addicted 
to  excitement  and  fusses?  Or  are  we 
getting  vicarious  vibes  over  imagining 
the  shameful  things  done  in  secret  that 
cause  angels  to  weep? 

Even  the  devil  argues  against  the 
unchangeable  word  of  God,  but  we  are 
taught  to  pray:  "Deliver  us  from  evil." 

Are  we  diligent  in  confession,  repen- 
tance, prayer,  and  daily  study  of  the 
Bible?  Or  do  we  read  God's  Word  to 
reinforce  our  own  biases? 

Is  our  mind  surrendered  to  learning 
truth  from  God's  point  of  view?  Or  do 
we  spend  most  of  our  energy  listening 
to  the  mass  media,  our  own  confused 
thinking,  or  other  people's  thoughts — 
all  of  which  fuel  our  downward  spiral? 

There  are  abundant  Scriptures  that 
teach  that  the  sanctity  of  sex  is  to  be 
experienced  in  marriage.  We  need  to 
simply  remember  that  sex  is  not  the 
end  all  and  be  all  of  our  existence  on 
planet  earth!  Our  society's  values  have 
degenerated  into  this  main  topic.  Can 
we  not  see  that  behind  it  is  materialis- 
tic greed  for  money  and  power? 


There  are  quite  a  number  of  single 
persons  with  homosexual  orientations 
who  have  not  bowed  their  knees  to 
Baal.  Instead,  they've  lived  a  sexually 
abstinent  life  of  service  to  the  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  "A  higher 
plane  than  I  have  found;  Lord  plant 
my  feet  on  higher  ground." 

Marian  G.  Burkholder 

Biglerville,  Pa. 

The  reports  on  the  largest-ever 
Mennonite  youth  convention 
(Aug.  8)  are  bittersweet  for  our 
congregation.  Two  years  ago,  after 
months  of  anticipating  a  joyous  time  at 
Philadelphia  '93,  the  young  people 
from  our  church  were  disappointed  to 
feel  isolated  in  the  midst  of  thousands 
of  fellow  Mennonites. 

We  realized  later  that  the  assump- 
tion that  they  would  feel  "at  home" 
derived  in  part  from  our  uniquely  mul- 
ticultural Mennonite  experience.  Our 
teenagers  "came  up"  in  a  church  where 
people  with  black  skin  and  white  skin 
know  they  are  brothers  and  sisters 
because  they  are  children  of  God, 
where  our  racial  and  cultural  heritages 
enhance  our  lives  individually  and 
collectively.  Moreover,  the  17  Menno- 
nite congregations  in  New  York  City 
include  congregations  like  ours  and 
others  that  are  Ethiopian,  Garifuna, 
Hispanic,  and  even  "ethnic"  Menno- 
nite. 

We  hope  that  no  one  at  Wichita  '95 
experienced  the  marginalization  that 
we  did  at  Philadelphia  '93.  But  we  also 
worry  that  churchwide  events  can  all 
too  easily  become  the  exclusive  domain 
of  the  dominant  culture.  Following 
Philadelphia,  our  attempts  to  bring  our 
experience  before  the  broader  church 
were  stymied  rather  than  welcomed. 
And  although  we  expressed  our  eager- 
ness to  play  a  part  in  planning  for 
Wichita  '95,  that  was  not  allowed  to 
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happen  either.  How  many  other 
churches  have  had  unsatisfying  or 
disturbing  experiences  and  simply 
opted  not  to  participate  in  later  events? 

A  letter  from  our  congregation  was 
printed  in  the  July  25  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald,  but  part  of  the  original  text 
was  omitted.  That  sentence  read:  "We 
had  hoped  that  they  [our  young  people] 
would  have  a  voice  at  Wichita  '95. 
However,  lacking  financial  assistance, 
and  more  eager  to  invest  energy  at 
home,  where  we  know  our  efforts  are 
appreciated,  we  arrived — sadly — at  the 
opposite  decision.  None  of  our  young 
people  or  youth  leaders  will  be  partici- 
pating in  Wichita  '95." 

We  regret  that  the  larger  church  did 
not  have  the  benefit  of  encountering 
them,  and  we  want  it  to  be  clear  that 
we  wanted  to  help  identify  the  problem 
and  be  part  of  the  solution.  Unfortu- 
nately, youth  convention  planners  and 
representatives  of  church  agencies  were 
not  receptive  to  our  offers  to  do  so. 

Seventh  Avenue  Mennonite  Church 

New  York,  New  York 

Bless  you  for  some  of  your  edito- 
rials. This  World  Is  Not  My 
Home  (Aug.  1)  is  especially 
relevant  today  when  we  struggle  with 
end-of-life  issues. 

The  ethics  of  high-tech  medicine  for 
life  support  is  at  the  heart  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  Christians  have  in  the 
health  care  discussions  of  this  country. 
I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  church 
leaders  should  express  and  expand  on 
the  views  you  have  in  this  editorial. 

Actively  practicing  physicians  can- 
not espouse  these  views  for  fear  of 
litigation.  We  would  also  be 
stigmatized  as  physicians  who  will  not 
employ  life  support  measure  that  some 
family  members  want. 

Floyd  L.  Rheinheimer,  M.D. 
Milford,  Ind. 
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Core  beliefs  of  our  faith  (10) 

Leadership,  order,  and  uni 


Wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  in 
Jesus'  name,  there  is  the  Spirit.  There 
also  emerges  an  organizational  struc- 
ture of  some  type  to  govern  the  group. 

by  Maurice  Martin 


Article  15  on  "Ministry  and  Leadership"  in 
the  newly  adopted  Confession  of  Faith  in 
a  Mennonite  Perspective  begins  with  the 
assertion,  "We  believe  that  ministry  continues 
the  work  of  Christ,  who  gives  gifts  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  all  believers."  This  confession  is 
in  line  with  our  Anabaptist  heritage,  which  had 
no  place  in  the  congregation  for  special  "holy 
people"  as  leaders,  for  all  were  called  to  live  a 
life  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God. 

Throughout  the  succeeding  centuries,  Menno- 
nites  developed  a  threefold  model  of  bishops, 
pastors,  and  deacons,  based  on  the  pattern  of 
the  New  Testament  church.  Sometimes  this 
threefold  leadership  has  also  been  seen  as  a 
three-level  hierarchy. 

Seminary  students  of  the  1950s  and  '60s  re- 
discovered in  the  Anabaptist  vision  the  idea  of 
the  "priesthood  of  all  believers."  Perhaps  influ- 
enced also  by  the  anti-institutional  mind-set  of 
the  1960s,  many  Mennonite  congregations 
sought  to  level  out  the  hierarchy,  assuming  this 
somehow  would  fulfill  their  mandate  to  exercise 
this  "priesthood  of  all  believers."  Soon  church 
bulletins  headed  their  leadership  roster  with 
the  statement:  "Ministers — each  member  of  the 
congregation." 

So  in  many  places  the  threefold  leadership 
pattern  was  dismantled,  and  pastors  were 
assisted  in  their  work  by  boards  of  elders  or 
committees  rather  than  deacons  and  bishops. 

While  this  was  a  good  move  in  the  direction 
of  the  democratization  of  spiritual  gifts,  it  creat- 
ed some  confusion  concerning  the  meaning  of 
ordination.  Is  not  my  baptism  in  effect  my  "or- 
dination" to  serve  and  use  my  spirit-given  gifts? 
And  if  all  are  ministers,  why  ordain  only  some? 

After  considerable  debate  the  emerging  con- 
sensus seems  to  be  that  "the  church  calls, 
trains,  and  appoints  certain  members  of  the 
church,  both  men  and  women,  to  a  variety  of 
leadership  ministries  on  its  behalf  (italics 
mine).  It  is  these  leaders  whose  gifts,  calling  to 
ministry,  and  leadership  are  confirmed  by  ordi- 


nation or  similar  signs  such  as  licensing  or  com- 
missioning. 

The  purpose  of  the  ordination  of  leaders  is 
also  to  indicate  a  mutual  accountability  be- 
tween the  church  and  its  chosen  representative. 
Within  a  priesthood  of  believers,  there  is  no 
room  for  "lone  ranger"  ministry! 

In  leadership  patterns  as  well  as  in  architec- 
ture, Mennonites  have  opted  for  a  "low  slope" 
rather  than  a  "steep  slope"  style.  With  this 
leveling  tendency,  pastors  sometimes  have  been 
reluctant  to  claim  much  power.  We  have  given 
this  style  of  leadership  a  theological  mantle 
called  "servant  leadership."  Some  have  worn 
this  mantle  more  comfortably  than  others. 

But  in  recent  years  some  have  seen  servant 
leadership  to  be  a  virtual  oxymoron  and  have 
called  on  pastors  to  be  leaders  who  truly  lead. 
Of  course,  it  is  easier  to  affirm  that  pastors  lead 
in  the  direction  we  are  inclined  to  go  anyhow! 

All  this  brings  us  to  our  confessions's  Article 
16,  "Church  Order  and  Unity."  These  two  are 
closely  linked  in  my  mind.  How  we  understand 
ministry  emerges  from  our  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  church. 

The  New  Testament  uses  various  images  to 
depict  the  church.  Sometimes  it  is  a  "body"  with 
Christ  as  the  head.  Sometimes  it  is  a  "holy 
temple,"  founded  upon  the  apostles  and  proph- 
ets, with  Christ  as  the  cornerstone.  Sometimes 
the  church  is  simply  the  "assembly"  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God. 

Whatever  terms  we  use  to  describe 
"church,"  we  believe  that  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  in  Jesus'  name, 
there  is  the  Spirit.  We  believe  the  Spirit  gives 
gifts  to  the  church.  And  we  believe  that  at  the 
heart  of  this  gathered  people  of  God  are  love 
and  unity  which  are  the  church's  witness  to  the 
world  of  God's  love. 

Wherever  "two  or  three  are  gathered,"  there 
also  emerges  an  organizational  pattern.  That  is 
human  nature.  The  New  Testament  church  was 
largely  structured  on  existing  Jewish  patterns, 
modified  for  the  purposes  of  the  church.  When  a 
new  need  arose,  new  patterns  emerged:  for 
example,  the  office  of  deacon  in  Acts  6. 

Any  cursory  reading  of  the  New  Testament 
reveals  a  great  diversity  of  viewpoints  and 
matters  of  debate.  The  challenge  of  church 
leadership  has  always  been  to  mediate  these 
viewpoints  for  the  common  good.  Just  such 
debate  was  mediated  by  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Jerusalem  conference  of  Acts 
15.  As  the  confession  of  faith  states,  that 
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n  the  life  of  the  church 


"church  order  is  needed  to  maintain  unity  on 
important  matters  of  faith  and  life  so  that  each 
may  serve  and  be  served,  and  the  body  of 
Christ  may  be  built  up  in  love"  (italics  mine). 

These  words  challenge  the  increasing  individ- 
ualism of  North  American  society.  When  people 
are  inclined  to  do  what  is  right  in  their  own 
eyes  and  seek  personal  satisfaction  as  the  high- 
est goal,  the  church  still  dares  to  call  people  to 
submit  to  each  other,  not  only  for  affirmation, 
but  also  for  correction.  This  is  for  each  other's 
good,  and  for  the  good  of  the  congregation. 

As  with  individuals,  so  with  congregations. 
As  congregations  become  more  self- 
reliant,  they  might  also  tend  to  become 
more  self-sufficient.  Thus  we  are  reminded  that 
church  is  not  only  congregations,  nor  confer- 
ences, but  church  occurs  on  many  levels.  We 
truly  need  each  other  as  individuals  within 
congregations.  And  just  as  surely,  we  need  each 
other  as  congregations  within  the  broader 
church  to  carry  out  the  worldwide  mission  of 
the  church. 

As  the  commentary  on  Article  16  says:  "The 
church  should  be  viewed  as  one  seamless  gar- 
ment, extending  from  the  smallest  unit  ('where 
two  or  three  are  gathered')  to  the  worldwide 
church." 

The  matters  of  accountability  and  responsi- 
bility apply  also  to  every  level  of  church.  Can  a 
conference  hold  a  congregation  accountable  for 
its  actions?  At  times  it  is  difficult  to  develop  a 
consensus  on  certain  issues  (e.g.,  homosexuali- 
ty, the  ordination  of  women).  This  can  tear  at 
the  church,  so  that  it  sometimes  appears  to  be 
coming  apart  at  the  seams. 

How  does  one  value  individuals  without  pro- 
moting individualism?  Or  conversely,  how  does 
one  promote  unity  without  insisting  on  unifor- 
mity? This  also  applies  for  congregations  within 
the  larger  fellowship  of  the  church.  These  is- 
sues have  always  been  a  challenge  for  the  Men- 
nonite  Church,  whose  peace-loving  members 
would  on  occasion  rather  split  than  fight! 

What  is  unique  about  our  Mennonite  under- 
standing of  ministry,  church  order,  and  unity? 
Luther  would  also  talk  of  "the  priesthood  of  all 
believers."  But  Luther's  ideas  emerged  more  as 
"the  priesthood  of  each  believer,"  doing  away 
with  the  need  for  the  priest  as  mediator.  Each 
Christian  had  direct  access  to  God  through 
Christ  in  a  very  individual  sense. 

In  contrast,  the  Mennonite  Church  retained  a 
sense  of  corporate  priesthood  such  as  that 
described  in  1  Peter  2:9:  "But  you  are  a  chosen 


people,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a 
people  belonging  to  God." 

As  God's  own  people,  we  mediate  God  to  eacb 
other  and  address  our  needs  together  to  God. 
Our  view  of  the  place  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity and  our  life  together  determines  our  unde- 
rstanding of  ministry  and  leadership. 

Within  this  understanding  of  the  church  as 
an  organic  unity  (the  body  language  of  Paul), 
each  member  has  an  important  part  to  play. 
Each  one  is  given  a  spiritual  gift. 

Compared  to  the  hierarchy  evident  in  main- 
line Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
our  church  has  a  "horizontal"  leadership  pat- 
tern. In  reality,  however,  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  toward  hierarchy.  For  example,  we 
are  still  by  and  large  a  denomination  dominat- 
ed by  male  models  of  leadership.  And  while  we 
have  a  vision  of  drawing  out  all  the  gifts,  the 
tendency  is  to  create  a  hierarchy  of  spiritual 
gifts  that  puts  ordained  leaders  onto  pedestals. 

How  do  we  make  our  belief  about  ministry 
work  in  our  daily  living?  As  noted  earlier,  there 
has  been  much  debate  about  the  meaning  of 
ordination.  Is  ordination  for  life?  Or  is  it  for  the 
duration  of  a  leadership  assignment?  Can  one 
be  a  "freelance  minister,"  working  outside  the 
boundaries  of  congregational  life?  Leadership 
manuals  are  drawn  up  to  prescribe  and  pro- 
scribe ministerial  functions.  What  to  some  is 


Ministry  and  leadership 

We  believe  that  ministry  continues  the  work  of 
Christ,  who  gives  gifts  through  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
all  believers  and  empowers  them  for  service  in  the 
church  and  in  the  world.  We  also  believe  that  God 
calls  particular  persons  in  the  church  to  specific 
leadership  ministries  and  offices.  All  who  minister 
are  accountable  to  God  and  to  the  community  of 
faith. 

Church  order  and  unity 

We  believe  that  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  one 
body  with  many  members,  ordered  in  such  a  way 
that,  through  the  one  Spirit,  believers  may  be  built 
together  spiritually  into  a  dwelling  place  for  God. 

— Confession  of  Faith 

in  a  Mennonite  Perspective  (1995) 
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The  challenge  of  church  leadership  has 
always  been  to  mediate  a  great  diver- 
sity of  viewpoints  and  matters  of  debate 
for  the  common  good  of  the  church. 

seen  as  a  clear  pattern  of  accountability  is  seen 
by  others  as  undue  restraint! 

Sometimes  restraint  is  needed.  With  the  reve- 
lation of  sexual  abuse  and  other  abuses  of  pow- 
er among  us,  it  is  clear  that  every  conference 
needs  to  develop  a  ministerial  code  of  ethics 
and  put  in  place  ways  in  which  this  is  moni- 
tored in  the  life  and  work  of  the  congregations. 

We  also  have  a  multitude  of  para-church 
ministries  in  missions,  service  projects,  coun- 
seling agencies,  educational  institutions,  and 
publishing.  Many  people  who  serve  in  these 
areas  come  to  their  assignments  with  ministe- 
rial experience  and  credentialing  and  wish  to 
retain  their  ordained  status. 

Others  seek  ordination  or  credentialing  when 
they  take  on  such  assignments,  because  they 
believe  this  to  be  a  legitimate  form  of  ministry 
which  should  be  publicly  affirmed  by  the 
church.  As  we  move  into  the  next  century,  the 
church  will  need  to  continue  to  determine 
which  spiritual  gifts  call  for  ordination. 

Sometimes  people  tire  of  endless  discussions 
about  church  order.  They  wish  we  could  be  "just 
Christian."  But  Christian  faith  never  floats  free 
of  culture.  We  are  always  Christian  in  a  specific 
context.  That  is  the  genius  of  the  incarnation. 
And  part  of  the  incarnate  faith  in  Christ  is  that 
we  live  with  systems  and  structures  which 
sometimes  seem  either  trivial  or  messy. 

That  must  be  why  Paul  declared  boldly:  "But 
we  have  this  treasure  in  jars  of  clay  to  show 
that  this  all-surpassing  power  is  from  God  and 
not  from  us"  (2  Cor.  4:7).  Let  us  gladly  celebrate 
the  treasure  which  is  contained  in  our  present 
understandings  of  ministry,  order,  and  unity, 
even  while  we  wait  for  that  life  which  is  yet  to 
"be  revealed  in  our  mortal  body"  (v.  11). 

Maurice  Martin,  is  pastor  of ' Hillcrest  Menno- 
nite  Church,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  and  chair  of 
the  leadership  commission  of  the  Mennonite 
Conference  of  Eastern  Canada.  He  also  serves  as 
president  of  the  Mennonite  Publication  Board. 


This  article  continues  a  series  on  the 
core  beliefs  of  our  faith  as  Anabaptist- 
Mennonites.  Previous  articles  were 
about  God  (May  16),  Jesus  (May  23), 
Holy  Spirit  (May  30),  Bible  (June  13), 
church  (June  20),  peace  (June  27),  sin 
(July  11),  salvation  (July  18),  and  the 
Christian  life  (July  25). — Editor 


Get  a 
taste  of 
seminary! 

Exploring  Ministry  Studies 

•free  meals  &  lodging 

•  attend  classes 

•  talk  with  faculty  &  students 


November  5-7,  1995 

Call  1-800-368-2665 


m 


Eastern 

Mennonite 

Seminary 

A  Graduate  Diiision  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  University 

Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 
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New  fighting  causes  flood  of  refugees 
throughout  former  Yugoslav  republics 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee's  partners  in  the  for- 
mer Yugoslavia  are  struggling  to  cope 
with  the  increasing  needs  of  refugees 
there,  according  to  MCC's  European  di- 
rector. 

"We're  seeing  an  unprecedented 
number  of  refugees,"  Hansuli  Gerber 
said. 

Fighting  in  Croatia's  Western  Sla- 
vonia  area  this  past  May  produced 
some  15,000  refugees,  mostly  Croatian 
Serbs. 

Some  60,000  people,  primarily  Mus- 
lims, fled  Srebrenica  and  Zepa  in  mid- 
July. 

Most  recently,  fighting  in  the  Kraji- 
na  region  has  resulted  in  approximate- 
ly 150,000  new  refugees,  most  of  them 
Croatian  Serbs. 

Even  without  the  latest  refugees, 
there  were  an  estimated  2.5  million 
displaced  people  in  Bosnia  and  400,000 
in  both  Croatia  and  Serbia. 

People  are  asking,  "Are  my  loved 
ones  still  alive?  What  will  we  do?  What 
will  we  eat?"  Gerber  said.  "Many  have 
lost  everything." 

MCC  sent  food  and  supplies  to  Bos- 
nian war  victims  in  July.  The  shipment 
will  be  distributed  in  the  Tuzla  area  by 
workers  from  Duhovna  Stvarnost,  an 
MCC  partner  agency  based  in  Zagreb, 
Croatia. 

A  further  shipment  of  10  tons  of 
clothing  valued  at  $54,795  was  assem- 
bled by  volunteers  in  Ontario  and 
Pennsylvania  in  early  August. 

The  United  Methodist  Committee  on 
Overseas  Relief  arranged  to  have  the 
shipment  airlifted  to  Split,  Croatia. 
(See  Aug.  22  Gospel  Herald.) 

Further  aid  planned.  MCC  plans 
additional  aid  shipments  to  Zagreb  and 
to  Belgrade,  Serbia,  where  Bread  of 
Life  is  based.  This  MCC  partner  agency 
has  seen  a  steady  stream  of  refugees  as 
a  result  of  the  renewed  fighting  in  Cro- 
atia. 

The  refugees  include  many  relatives 
of  the  organization's  workers.  Beba 
Varga,  one  of  the  agency's  codirectors, 
has  made  arrangements  to  receive  sev- 
eral of  her  cousins'  families. 

Meanwhile,  MCC  is  contributing 
$100,000  U.S.  for  the  purchase  of  flour, 
eggs,  sugar,  and  oil  for  distribution  to 
refugees. 

Belgrade's  evangelical  churches  held 
a  day  of  prayer  on  Aug.  15.  They  ask 
churches  in  North  America  to  continue 
praying  for  them. 


Snezana  Ha- 
rambasic  and 
her  children 
Bozidor  (right) 
and  Bojor  (on. 
lap)  fled  the 
fighting  in 
Croatia.  They 
and  Snezana' s 
husband 
arrived  in 
Serbia  with  just 
one  suitcase. 
The  family 
received  food, 
clothing,  and 
other  assistance 
from  Bread  of 
Life,  one  of 
MCC's  partner 
agencies  in  the 
former  Yugo- 
slavia. 


MCC  seeks  refugee  kits,  money  for  war  victims 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — People  wanting  to 
help  refugees  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
can  do  so  by  contributing  money,  refu- 
gee kits,  or  school  kits  through  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  (MCC). 

Money  can  be  sent  to  the  nearest 
MCC  office.  Checks  should  be  marked 
#5834-2300.  Funds  will  be  used  to  buy 
food  in  Eastern  Europe  for  distribution 
to  refugees. 

In  addition,  MCC  partner  agencies 
will  distribute  refugee  kits  this  fall. 

Kits  can  be  assembled  by  purchasing 
the  following  items  and  bringing  them 
to  the  nearest  MCC  office  for  packag- 
ing: 

•  multivitamins  with  iron  (100 
tablets  minimum). 

•  1  box  of  laundry  detergent  (mini- 
mum 40  ounces  or  one  kilogram). 

•  4  bars  of  bath  soap  (family  size). 

•  1  plastic  bottle  of  shampoo  (mini- 
mum 385  ml.  or  13  fluid  ounces). 

•  4  toothbrushes. 

•  toothpaste  (family  size). 

•  1  bath  towel. 

•  2  rolls  of  toilet  paper. 

•  2  bottles  of  acetaminophen  tablets, 
like  Tylenol  (100  tablets  minimum). 

•  1  box  of  4  x  4  inch  (approx.  10  x  10 
cm.)  sterile  gauze  pads. 

•  adhesive  tape,  1/2  inch  (approx. 
1.25  cm.)  wide. 

•  1  comb. 

•  1  hairbrush. 

•  antacid  tablets  (100  or  more). 


•  sanitary  napkins — maxi  pads  (1 
package  of  24). 

•  emergency  candles. 

•  nail  clipper. 

MCC  asks  that  you  contribute  a  com- 
plete kit  and  include  a  contribution  of 
$5  (either  U.S.  or  Canadian)  to  cover 
the  cost  of  ocean  freight. 

Refugee  kits  will  provide  some  neces- 
sities for  families  forced  to  flee  their 
homes  with  nothing  but  what  they  could 
carry. 

"We  can't  describe  how  bad  it  is  for 
thousands  of  these  people,"  says  Hans- 
uli Gerber,  MCC's  European  area  secre- 
tary. 

In  addition  to  refugee  supplies, 
school  kits  are  needed. 

School  kits  can  be  assembled  by  plac- 
ing the  following  items  in  an  11  x  16 
inch  (28  x  40.6  cm.)  two-string  draw- 
string bag: 

•  4  spiral  notebooks  or  composition 
books  approximately  8  1/2  x  11  inches 
(21.5  x  28  cm.)  with  70-80  pages  each. 

•  4  unsharpened  #2  pencils. 

•  1  ruler,  12  inches  or  30  cm.,  pre- 
ferably flexible  plastic  with  metric 
markings. 

•  1  box  of  16-24  crayons  or  12  col- 
ored pencils. 

•  1  double-bevel  pencil  eraser  (chun- 
ky, no  ink  combination). 

Phone  the  MCC  office  nearest  you  for 
the  locations  of  school  kit  collection  cen- 
ters. 
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Mennonite  institutions  win  some,  lose  some  with  New  Era  investments 


Newton,  Kan.  (Mennonite  Weekly  Re- 
view)— Participation  in  a  collapsed 
philanthropic  foundation  that  promised 
to  double  the  money  placed  with  it 
resulted  in  gains  of  up  to  $1.7  million 
(U.S.)  and  losses  as  great  as  $2  million 
for  Mennonite-related  institutions. 

At  least  nine  such  institutions,  rang- 
ing from  camps  to  a  college,  were  among 
the  hundreds  of  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals who  deposited  money  with  or  re- 
ceived money  from  the  Foundation  for 
New  Era  Philanthropy,  according  to 
court  records  and  interviews  by  Menno- 
nite Weekly  Review. 

New  Era,  based  in  Radnor,  Pa.,  de- 
clared bankruptcy  May  15.  New  Era's 
matching  grant  program  had  promised 
to  double  investments  in  six  months,  and 
some  organizations  made  money  from 
their  investments.  But  the  program  is 
now  being  called  a  Ponzi  scheme,  an  ille- 
gal practice  in  which  investments  are 
paid  off  with  high  returns,  using  contri- 
butions of  later  investors. 

The  biggest  winner  among  Anabap- 
tist institutions  was  Menno-Haven,  a 
retirement  community  in  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  which  made  $1.7  million. 
Menno-Haven  made  eight  or  nine  de- 
posits with  New  Era  between  1993  and 
April  1995,  all  of  which  were  doubled 
except  the  most  recent  one,  said  presi- 
dent Lewis  Leaman. 

The  biggest  loser  was  Messiah  Col- 
lege, a  Brethren  in  Christ-affiliated  col- 


lege in  Grantham,  Pa.,  which  had  for- 
warded $2  million  in  three  install- 
ments over  the  past  year  and  has  not 
received  any  returns. 

Other  known  Mennonite-related  in- 
stitutions involved  with  New  Era,  all  in 
Pennsylvania,  are: 

•  Black  Rock  Retreat,  Quarryville — 
Placed  and  lost  $100,000. 

•  Camp  Hebron,  Halifax — Placed 
and  lost  $150,000. 

•  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School— Placed  $75,000  (from  four  do- 
nors) and  gained  $277,500. 

•  Landis  Homes  Retirement  Com- 
munity, Lititz — Placed  $67,000  and 
gained  $180,900. 

•  Mennonite  Christian  Leadership 
Foundation,  Landisville — Placed  and 
gained  $50,000. 

•  Mennonite  Foundation,  Souder- 
ton— Placed  and  lost  $780,812. 

•  Philhaven  mental  health  center, 
Mount  Gretna — Placed  and  lost 
$533,000. 

Money  from  individuals.  In  addi- 
tion, some  supporters  of  Woodcrest  Re- 
treat, Ephrata,  lost  an  undisclosed  sum 
with  New  Era,  said  camp  administra- 
tor Cliff  Martin.  The  returns  from  the 
deposited  funds  were  designated  to 
benefit  Woodcrest. 

In  most  cases,  the  money  deposited 
by  the  Mennonite  institutions  came 
from  contributors  who  either  didn't 
know  how  their  money  would  be  used 


Group  gives  presentation  in  park.  Givet,  France  (EMM) — Members  of  a 
Youth  Evangelism  Service  (YES)  team  perform  a  mime  about  the  wise  and 
foolish  builders.  From  left  to  right  are  group  members  Matthew  Genot,  Kelly 
Lindsay,  Jo  Jo  Wenger,  Neal  Martin,  and  Kevin  Nofziger.  At  far  right  is 
Frederic  Journet,  who  attends  the  Mennonite  church  in  Longwy,  France. 


or  specifically  requested  that  it  be 
placed  with  New  Era. 

Mennonite  Foundation's  loss  consist- 
ed of  several  donations  designated  to  go 
to  New  Era,  said  J.  B.  Miller,  vice- 
president  of  financial  affairs  for  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid.  "It's  not  MMA's 
money,  nor  was  it  investment  funds 
placed  with  the  foundation,"  he  said. 

The  foundation,  one  of  several  legal 
entities  administered  by  MMA,  places 
money  with  charitable  organizations  at 
the  direction  of  its  donors. 

At  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School, 
four  donors  gave  $75,000  to  the  school 
nearly  two  years  ago  with  the  request 
that  the  money  be  forwarded  to  New  Era. 

"There's  no  school  money  in  it,"  said 
principal  Dick  Thomas.  "We  honored  the 
donors'  request.  Obviously  we  don't  feel 
good  about  receiving  money  in  this  kind 
of  way,  knowing  what  we  now  know." 

Donald  Jacobs,  executive  director  of 
Mennonite  Christian  Leadership  Foun- 
dation, said  his  organization  solicited 
funds  nearly  two  years  ago  with  the 
goal  of  doubling  the  money  with  New 
Era.  It  was  the  foundation's  only  in- 
volvement with  the  charity,  he  said. 

Camp  Hebron  deposited  $150,000 
from  a  building  fund  with  New  Era.  Ex- 
ecutive director  Lanny  Millette  said 
such  funds  are  usually  invested  and 
that  contributors  to  the  camp  were  sup- 
portive after  the  loss  became  known. 

"I  think  folks  recognized  it  was  an 
honest  mistake,"  Millette  said. 

Deposits  with  New  Era  were  made 
because  of  the  charity's  success  and 
credibility,  and  sometimes  at  the  urg- 
ing of  donors. 

Recommended  by  contributors. 
"Everyone  gave  them  high  marks,"  said 
Glenn  Eberly,  Black  Rock  Retreat  board 
president.  "You  stand  up  and  listen 
when  your  contributors  say  it  was  good." 

John  Carroll  III,  who  was  recently 
replaced  as  New  Era's  bankruptcy  trus- 
tee, has  been  quoted  as  saying  he  hopes 
those  who  made  money  will  return 
their  gains  to  cover  those  who  lost. 
That  is  something  the  Mennonite  insti- 
tutions would  consider  doing. 

"We  would  stand  ready  to  do  any- 
thing we  could  do,"  Jacobs  said.  "If 
there's  an  equitable  redistribution, 
we'll  do  our  part." 

Said  Leaman,  "We  of  course  want  to 
do  what  is  right  and  just  and  with  in- 
tegrity."— Rich  Preheim 
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Producing  Spanish  programs.  Harrisonburg,  Va.  (MBM) — Jose  Matamoros  worked 
part-time  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Media  Ministries  this  summer.  He  produced 
one-minute  Spanish-language  radio  spots  and  five-minute  programs  with  evangelistic 
messages  and  Latino  music.  The  spots  will  be  distributed  by  the  Hispanic  Mennonite 
Convention  on  evangelical  stations,  as  well  as  secular  stations  when  possible.  Mata- 
moros is  a  student  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary.  He  had  radio  production  experience 
while  pastoring  in  South  Texas  from  1989  to  1993. 


•  Professor  dies.  Clarence 
Bauman,  retired  professor  of 
theology  and  ethics  at  the  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  (AMBS)  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  died  Aug.  20.  He  was  67. 
Bauman  had  suffered  from 
Parkinson's  disease. 

At  AMBS,  he  taught  courses 
on  Jesus  and  the  Gospels,  dis- 
cipleship,  and  sprituality.  He 
also  was  known  for  the  silent 
meetings  that  he  and  his  wife, 
Alice,  conducted.  Bauman 
held  two  doctorates,  one  from 
Bonn  and  the  other  from  Ed- 
inburgh. A  memorial  worship 
service  was  held  Aug.  24  on 
the  AMBS  campus. — Richard 
A.  Kaufman 

•  Gifts  up.  Eastern  Mennonite 
University  received  nearly  $2.9 
million  in  contributions  for  the 
1994-95  fiscal  year,  which 
ended  June  30.  The  figure 
represents  a  slight  increase 
over  last  year.  Some  $1.16  mil- 
lion went  to  the  University 
Fund — the  second  highest 
amount  in  the  history  of  the 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  school. 

In  addition,  some  $514,000 
was  designated  for  endow- 
ment, $400,000  for  building 
projects,  and  $786,000  for 
other  items.  New  pledges  of 
$512,000  and  deferred  gifts  of 
$323,000  gave  EMU  a  total  of 
$3.7  million  in  gifts  received. 

•  Church  gets  floor.  Congre- 
gations from  three  states  co- 
operated on  a  renovation  proj- 
ect for  Upper  Room  Fel- 
lowship, a  Mennonite  church 
on  the  Navajo  reservation 
near  Salina  Springs,  Ariz.  The 
church  had  been  meeting  in  a 
concrete  block  building  that 
had  indoor-outdoor  carpeting 
on  top  of  a  packed  earth  floor. 
Trinity  Mennonite  Church  of 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  raised  $1,907 
to  pay  for  cement  for  a  new 
floor.  Groups  from  Ridgeview 
Mennonite  Church  near  Gor- 
donville,  Pa.,  and  Greeley 
(Colo.)  Mennonite  Church  in- 
stalled the  floor  on  May  22 
and  23. 

On  June  18,  Upper  Room 
pastor  Frank  James  was  li- 
censed as  a  minister.  The  ren- 
ovated building  was  filled  to 
capacity,  and  people  stood 
outside  looking  in  the  win- 
dows.— Inez  Unruh 

•  Drama  tops  anniversary.  A 

historical  drama  highlighted 
the  150th  anniversary  week- 
end at  Yellow  Creek  Menno- 
nite Church,  Goshen,  Ind.  "It 
Happened  at  Yellow  Creek" 
was  written  by  Ira  Hoover 
and  directed  by  Christy  Ris- 


ser.  The  drama  depicted  a 
conflict  in  the  1870s  that  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Church,  or  Wisler 
Mennonites.  The  June  23-25 
commemoration  also  included 
a  message  by  Mahlon  Miller, 
a  former  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation.— Ethel  Hoffman 

•  Uzbekistan   to  Goshen. 

Goshen  (Ind.)  College  will 
welcome  a  student  from  the 
former  Soviet  republic  of 
Uzbekistan  this  fall.  Aleksei 
Karaschenko  will  study  busi- 
ness. Uzbekistan  is  located 
north  of  Afghanistan.  Tuition 
assistance  from  the  college 
and  a  $9,700  grant  from 
NAFSA:  Association  of  Inter- 
national Educators  are  help- 
ing to  make  Karaschenko's 
study  possible. 

•  Internationals  arrive.  Hes- 
ston  (Kan.)  College  welcomed 
its  seventh  Peace  Scholarship 
Program  (PSP)  group  on  Aug. 
10.  Seventeen  students  were 
greeted  by  their  new  host 
families,  along  with  current 
PSP  students,  and  faculty  and 
staff  members. 


The  new  students  will  spend 
the  next  23  months  studying 
small  business  development. 
The  PSP  program  is  spon- 
sored by  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.C.,  and  is 
funded  in  part  by  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

•  Job  openings: 

Media  Coordinator,  Selfhelp 
Crafts,  Akron,  Pa.  Two-year 
position  available  October 
1995.  Qualifications  include 
commitment  to  Christian 
faith,  active  church  member- 
ship, and  nonviolent  peace- 
making. Must  have  working 
knowledge  of  MCC  and  Self- 
help  Crafts,  as  well  as  train- 
ing and  experience  in  corpo- 
rate communications,  writing, 
research,  photography,  audio- 
visuals,  and  graphics.  Appli- 
cations due  Sept.  22.  Contact 
Goldie  Kuhns,  MCC,  PO  Box 
500,  Akron,  PA  17501-0500; 
phone  717  859-1151. 

Program  director,  Amigo  Cen- 
tre, Sturgis.  Mich.  Full-time, 
salaried  position  includes  all 
of  Amigo's  programming: 
summer  camping,  outdoor 


education,  and  adult-family 
activities.  Contact  Dana  Som- 
mers,  26455  Banker  Rd., 
Sturgis,  MI  49091;  phone  616 
651-2811. 
Secretary,  Christian  Economic 
Coalition  (CEC),  Boston, 
Mass.  One-year  voluntary  ser- 
vice position.  CEC  assists 
inner-city  entrepreneurs  in 
starting  employee-owned 
businesses.  Contact  Phil  Eby 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions at  717  232-4224. 

•  Coming  events: 

Chicken  barbecue,  Landis 
Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Sept.  9. 
Sponsored  by  Landis  Homes 
Auxiliary.  In  addition  to  food, 
the  event  will  feature  oxcart 
rides,  crafts  made  by  resi- 
dents, and  a  cygnet  auction. 
Tickets  are  available  bv  call- 
ing 717  569-3271. 

Golden  Years  Retreats,  Black 
Rock  Retreat,  Quarryville, 
Pa.,  Sept.  12-14  and  Oct.  24- 
26.  For  adults  age  60  and 
over.  J.  Clair  Hollinger  of 
Lititz,  Pa.,  and  H.  Howard 
Witmer  of  Manheim,  Pa.,  will 
speak.  Information  available 
by  calling  717  786-1266. 
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NEW  MEMBERS 


Avon,  Stratford,  Ont.:  Lydia 

Steckley. 
First,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Ryan  and  Laurie  Ahlgrim, 
Paul  and  Ethel  Hartman, 
Chad  Stutzman,  Steve  and 
Lori  Pekarek,  Lara  Troyer, 
Conrad  Miller,  Michelle 
Ester-Bode,  Brian  Showalter, 
Sara  Mast,  and  Kenton  and 
Rhoda  Trost  Derstine. 

Kern  Road,  South  Bend, 
Ind.:  Margie  Davis. 

Lindale,  Harrisonburg,  Va.: 
Dennis  Olsen. 

Lowville,  N.Y.:  Russell  Haigh 
and  Faye  Haigh. 

Thomas,  Hollsopple,  Pa.: 
Diane  Jerin. 

Yoder,  Haven,  Kan.:  Charlene 
Bauer. 


BIRTHS 


Blosser,  Donna  Moyer  and  Philip 
H.,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  Perry 
Louis  (third  child),  Aug.  8. 

Boiler,  Carol  Seaton  and  Jeff, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Justin  Allan 
(first  child),  July  30. 

Cressman,  Lois  Snider  and 
Clare,  West  Montrose,  Ont., 
Serena  Rachel  (first  child), 
July  10. 

Denlinger,  Tamara  S.  Huns- 
berger  and  Duval  L.,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa.,  Curtis  Duval  (sec- 
ond child),  born  March  25, 
1991,  received  for  adoption 
Aug.  2,  1995. 

Fenton,  Annette  and  Joe,  Hes- 
ston,  Kan.,  Hannah  Jo  (sec- 
ond child),  July  28. 

Gaddam,  Margaret  Atham  and 
Jonah,  Hillside,  111.,  Jennifer 
Ruth  (third  child),  June  15. 

Gehman,  Margaret  and  Gerald, 
Houston,  Tex.,  Nicholas  (first 
child),  born  Oct.  4,  1991,  re- 
ceived for  adoption  June  20, 
1995. 

Gerig,  Beth  Good  and  Kevin, 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  Joel  Simon 
(third  child),  July  30. 

Jungmeyer,  Joi  Johnson  and 
Douglas,  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
Ryan  Joseph  (first  child),  May 
16. 

Klassen,  Christine  Plett  and 
Eduard,  Stratford,  Ont., 
Mathias  Stefman  (first  child), 
Aug.  2. 

Klinger,  Linda  Ward  and  Neil, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Lee  Wayne 
(first  child),  July  31. 

Kolb,  Rory  and  Brent,  Har- 
leysville,  Pa.,  Jordan  Maken- 
zie  (first  child),  July  14. 

Leatherman,  Evangeline  Ger- 
ber  and  Gerry,  State  College, 
Pa.,  Reuben  James  Gerber 
(first  child),  July  28. 


Mast,  Bridey  McFadden  and 
Michael,  Sugarcreek,  Ohio, 
Sydney  Rebekah  (first  child), 
July  30. 

Morgart,  Patti  Martie  and  John, 
Kouts,  Ind.,  Timothy  Edward 
(second  child),  July  31. 

Murcia,  Rebecca  Thatcher  and 
Saul,  Austin,  Tex.,  Gabriel 
Andres  Thatcher  (first  child), 
July  14. 

Roth,  Jennifer  Vickere  and 
Mike,  Molalla,  Ore.,  Cassandra 
Nadine  (second  child),  July  10. 

Stocksdale,  Carol  Neuhauser 
and  Mark,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Kyle  Andrew  (second  child), 
July  28. 

Sweigart,  Beverly  Kreider  and 

Clifford,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 

Lauren  Michelle  (second 

child),  July  25. 
Thomas,  Darla,  South  Bend, 

Ind.,  Mamie  Catherine  (fourth 

child),  July  25. 
Yoder,  Diane  Ewy  and  Mark, 

Hesston,  Kan.,  Rebecca  Diane 

(fourth  child),  Aug.  9. 
Zehr,  Christine  Walseman  and 

Vern  "Junior,"  Castorland, 

N.Y.,  Evan  Daniel  (first  child), 

July  14. 


MARRIAGES 


Angel-Schneider:  Stacy  S. 
Angel,  New  Philadelphia, 
Ohio  (Walnut  Creek),  and 
William  M.  Schneider,  Dover, 
Ohio  (Walnut  Creek),  Aug.  5, 
by  Ross  A.  Miller. 

Baker-Musselman:  Kimberly 
Baker,  Harleysville,  Pa.  (Christ 
Reformed),  and  Corey  Mussel- 
man,  Harleysville  (Salford), 
Aug.  5,  by  W.  Donald  Smith. 

Bean-Ediger:  Todd  Bean,  Mur- 
ray, Utah,  and  Jenny  Ediger, 
Hesston,  Kan.  ( Whitestone), 
July  22,  by  Darrell  Ediger. 

Buerge-Haywood:  Anissa 
Buerge,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
(First),  and  Joey  Haywood, 
Warsaw,  Ind.  (Baptist),  June 

10,  by  Tim  Harris. 
Bundschuh-Richard:  Auth- 

man  Bundschuh,  Clyde,  Ohio, 
and  Daniel  Richard,  Creston, 
Ohio  (Oak  Grove),  June  24. 

Cressman-Hicks:  Scott  Cress- 
man,  West  Montrose,  Ont. 
(Bloomingdale),  and  Melanie 
Hicks,  Essex,  Ont.,  July  22,  by 
Arthur  Boers. 

Davis-Nisly:  Glynn  Davis, 
Midville,  Ga.  (Baptist),  and 
Tena  Nisly,  Independence, 
Ore.  (Prince  of  Peace),  Aug. 

11,  by  Leo  Schlegel. 
Derstine-Godshall:  Sabrina 

Derstine,  Elroy,  Pa.  (Franco- 
nia),  and  Earl  Troy  Godshall, 
Harleysville,  Pa.  (Franconia), 
Aug.  5,  by  John  Derstine  and 
Jay  Delp. 


Gottschalk-Nafziger:  Timothy 
Gottschalk,  Armington,  111. 
(Christian),  and  Holly  Naf- 
ziger,  Armington,  111.  (Hope- 
dale),  July  8,  by  H.  James 
Smith. 

Graber-Linnens:  Julie  Graber, 
Hesston,  Kan.  (Whitestone), 
and  Kelly  Linnens,  Marion, 
Kan.  (Christian),  July  8,  by 
Ron  Guengerich  and  Jim  West. 

Graver-Harnish:  Harold  B. 
Graver,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (Church 
of  Christ),  and  Naomi  Glick 
Harnish,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (New 
Danville),  June  24,  by  Paul 
Tustin. 

Hange-Landes:    Wendy  S. 
Hange,  Sellersville,  Pa.  (Line 
Lexington),  and  R.  Scott  Lan- 
des,  Souderton,  Pa.  (Blooming 
Glen),  Aug.  5,  by  David  A. 
Stevens. 
Jacob-Jutzi:  Christine  Jacob, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  and  Kevin 
Jutzi,  Kitchener,  Ont  (First), 
July  15,  by  Rudy  Baergen. 
Litwiller-Unruh:  Tonya  Lit- 
willer  (Hopedale),  and  Travis 
Unruh,  Colorado,  July  22,  by 
H.  James  Smith. 
Mast-Valderrama:  Jeremy 
Mast,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Locust 
Grove),  and  Nicole  Valderra- 
ma,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Brethren), 
June  17,  by  LeRoy  Mast. 
Mauriello-Roth:  Mary  Beth 
Mauriello,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
(Durham),  and  Jason  Roth, 
Rocky  Mount,  N.C.  (Durham), 
May  14,  by  Daniel  Yoder. 
McFarren-Stauffer:  Lance 
McFarren,  Ligonier,  Ind. 
(Stone  Hill  Community),  and 
Betty  Stauffer,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Clinton  Frame),  July  15,  by 
Robert  L.  Shreiner. 
Moore-Vasvery:  Kirk  Moore, 
North  Canton,  Ohio,  and 
Renee  Vasvery,  Wauseon,  Ohio 
(Central),  Aug.  5,  by  Randy 
Nafziger  (uncle  of  the  bride). 
Roberts-Shenk:  Ryan  Roberts, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  (Emman- 
uel), and  Rebecca  Shenk,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  (Weavers), 
June  4,  by  Joseph  Shenk. 
Romero-Talbert:  Eugenia 
Romero,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (Lee 
Heights  Community),  and 
Derrick  B.  Talbert,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  (Lee  Heights  Communi- 
ty), June  24,  by  Robin  Miller. 
Sawatzky-Snider:  Jeff  Sawatz- 
ky,  Winnipeg,  Man.  (Grace), 
and  Sherilyn  Snider,  Win- 
nipeg (St.  Jacobs),  July  22,  by 
Sue  C.  Steiner. 
Seck-Thiessen:  Richard  Seek, 
Hutchinson,  Kan.  (Catholic), 
and  Kris  Thiessen,  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.  (South  Hutchinson), 
Aug.  12,  by  Howard  Wagler. 
Shenk-Stoltzfus:  Rosemary 
Shenk,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Weavers),  and  J.  Reuben 
Stoltzfus,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


(Community),  July  15,  by 
Joseph  Shenk. 

Sherman-Stutzman:  Shawna 
Sherman,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Unit- 
ed Church  of  Christ),  and  Lyle 
Stutzman,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
(Clinton  Frame),  July  22,  by 
Robert  L.  Shreiner  and 
Richard  R.  Warner. 

Warren-Watson:  Heather 
Catherine  Warren,  Waterloo, 
Ont.  (Erb  Street),  and  James 
Watson,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  July 
29,  by  Doug  Snyder. 


DEATHS 


Bontrager,  Jerry  J.,  91,  South 
Hutchinson,  Kan.  Born:  June 
22,  1904,  Haven,  Kan.,  to 
John  M.  and  Fannie  Yoder 
Bontrager.  Died:  Aug.  1,  1995, 
South  Hutchinson,  Kan.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Edna  E.  Bon- 
trager; children:  Grace  Hersh- 
berger,  Lola  Faye  Erb,  Ray, 
Donna  Mae  Martin;  15  grand- 
children, 20  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Glen 
Marlin  (infant  son).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Aug.  5,  Yoder 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Peter 
E.  Hartman. 
Brubaker,  Elizabeth  Deiter, 
91,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Born:  April 
16,  1904,  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  to  Harry  and  Lizzie 
Schultz  Deiter.  Died:  July  18, 
1995,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  of  heart 
failure.    Survivors — sons: 
Harold  D.,  Lester  D.;  brother: 
Roy  Deiter;  9  grandchildren,  5 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased  by:    Raymond  H. 
Brubaker  (husband)  and  Don- 
ald D.  (son).  Funeral:  July  23, 
Forest    Hills  Mennonite 
Church,  by  J.  Lester  Graybill 
and  Douglas  Kaufman.  Bur- 
ial: New  Providence  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 
Cors,  Elsie  Rebecca,  103, 
Morton,  111.  Born:  Feb.  19, 
1892,  Pekin,  111.,  to  Joseph 
and  Catherine  Oyer  Stecker. 
Died:  July  21,  1995,  Morton, 
111.  Survivors — foster  sons: 
Kenneth  and  Gale  F.  Schafer; 
8  grandchildren,  15  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  George  W.  Cors  (husband). 
Congregational  membership: 
First  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral:  July   25,  Ludwig- 
Rohrschneider  Mortuary,  by 
Gale  F.  Schafer.  Burial:  Pleas- 
ant Grove  Cemetery. 
Detweiler,  Maggie  M.  Fred- 
erick, 90,  Souderton,  Pa. 
Born:  April  6,  1905,  Towa- 
mencin,  Pa.   Died:  July  29, 
1995,  Souderton,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Walter, 
Miriam   Rice,   Anna  Mae 
Boehret;  brothers:  Mahlon 
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Starting  YES  assignments  overseas.  Salunga,  Pa.  (EMM) — Four  Youth  Evangelism 
Service  teams  sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  left  North  America  earlier  this 
month  for  assignments  in  China,  Germany,  Kenya,  and  Venezuela.  The  teams  spent  the 
past  three  months  in  preparation  at  the  YES  Discipleship  Center  in  Philadelphia.  The  20 
team  members  include: 


From  left,  kneeling — James  Sharick,  Rodney 
Martin,  Chad  King,  Dav  Rettew;  second  row,  sit- 
ting— Heather  Peachey,  Kimberly  Yost,  Danielle 
Miller,  Kim  Stauffer,  Regina  Massey,  Michelle 
Moyer;  back  row,  standing — China  team  leaders 


Trisha  and  Bob  Snyder,  Megan  Kirk,  Germany 
team  leader  Christian  Ritter,  Kenya  team  leader 
Brent  Siegrist,  John  Valerio,  Connie  Nolt, 
Venezuela  team  leader  Dawn  Ginder.  (Not  pic- 
tured— Bernard  Osundwa  and  Lydia  Waweru.) 


and  Franklin  Frederick;  6 
grandchildren,  4  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Paul  D.  Detweiler  (husband). 
Congregational  membership: 
Franconia  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral:  Aug.  2,  Souderton 
Mennonite  Homes  Chapel,  by 
John  M.  Ehst  and  Steven  E. 
Landis.  Burial:  Rockhill  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Gerber,  Elvina  Hofstetter, 
94,  Dalton,  Ohio.  Born:  Oct.  28, 
1900,  Dalton,  Ohio,  to  David 
and  Anna  Amstutz  Hofstetter. 
Died:  July  14,  1995,  Wooster, 
Ohio.  Survivors — son:  Clifford; 
brother:  Elmer  Hofstetter.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Oscar  D.  Gerber 
(husband).  Funeral  and  burial: 
July  17,  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Herman  Myers  and 
William  Valentine. 

Hershberger,  Bryan  Lee,  15, 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio.  Born:  Feb. 
6,  1980,  Wooster,  Ohio,  to 
Richard  and  Sue  Kaufman 
Hershberger.  Died:  June  26, 
1995,  Durham,  N.C.,  of  heart 
failure.  Survivors — parents; 
brother  and  sister:  Drew, 
Heidi.  Funeral:  June  30, 
Wooster  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Wayne  A.  Nitzsche.  Burial: 
Maple  Grove  Memorial  Park. 

Klopfenstein,  Florence  Betty 
Helmick,  68,  Pinto,  Md. 
Born:  Feb.  26,  1927,  Bowling 
Green,  Md.,  to  Chester  M.  and 
Georgia  A.  Cunningham 
Helmick.  Died:  July  28,  1995, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Theodore 
"Ted"  Klopfenstein;  children: 
Howard  L.,  David  L.,  Debra 
Jo  Daw;  sisters:  Georgia  L. 
Helmick,  Mary  W.  McDonald; 
8  grandchildren.  Funeral  ser- 
vices: July  30,  Prairie  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Russell 
Krabill  and  Simon  Gingerich, 
and  August  1,  Pinto  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Lester  Her- 
shey.  Burial:  Pinto  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Lloyd  E.,  88, 
Smith ville,  Ohio.  Born:  Feb. 
18,  1907,  North  Canton,  Ohio, 
to  Howard  D.  and  Clara  Ram- 
seyer  Miller.  Died:  July  20, 
1995,  Orrville,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— sister:  Louella  Thut. 
Predeceased  by:  Edith  Baum- 
gartner  Miller  (wife).  Funeral 
and  burial:  July  22,  Oak 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Norma  Duerksen. 

Roth,  Graham  Mackenzie, 
born  and  died  on  June  20, 
1995.  Survivors — parents: 
Barry  and  Sharon  Schumm 
Roth;  paternal  and  maternal 
grandparents.  Memorial  ser- 
vice: June  24,  Kitchener- Wa- 
terloo Hospital  Chapel.  Bur- 
ial: First  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery,  Kitchener,  Ont. 


Schlegel,  Kathyrn  Steckly, 

97,  Albany,  Ore.  Born:  May  5, 
1898,  Milford,  Neb.,  to  Chris- 
tian C.  and  Sarah  Keupfer 
Steckly.  Died:  June  22,  1995, 
Albany,  Ore.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Ollivene  Glavin,  Irene 
Muller,  Doris  Harvey,  Leo, 
George;  17  grandchildren,  38 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Homer  Schlegel 
(husband),  Louise  Spencer 
(daughter),  and  Everett  and 
Rex  (sons).  Funeral:  Albany 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Lynn 
Miller  and  Louis  Lehman. 
Burial:  Willomette  Memorial 
Park. 

Stoltzfus,  Jacob   M.,  92, 

Fairview,  Mich.  Born:  March 
19,  1903,  La  Grange,  Ind.,  to 
Menno  and  Anna  Miller 
Stoltzfus.  Died:  April  30, 
1995,  Fairview,  Mich.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Eli,  Lee, 
Katie  Borkholder,  Betsy 
Oaks;  brother  and  sister: 
Nicholas,  Elizabeth  Gerber; 
17  grandchildren,  28  great- 


grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Lydia  Bontrager  Stoltzfus 
(wife).  Congregational  mem- 
bership: Palm  Grove  Conser- 
vative Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral:  May  4,  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Virgil 
Hershberger.  Burial:  Kittle 
Cemetery,  Mio,  Mich. 

Weaver,  Albert,  Jr.,  71,  Hes- 
ston,  Kan.  Born:  Aug.  5, 
1923,  Newton,  Kan.,  to  Albert, 
Sr.,  and  Ruth  Grove  Weaver. 
Died:  July  29,  Hesston,  Kan. 
Survivors — wife:  Naomi  Naff- 
ziger  Weaver;  children:  Stan- 
ley K.,  Kathleen  J.  Ruth; 
brothers  and  sister:  Gene, 
Don,  Wandalee  Kabira;  5 
grandchildren.  Funeral:  Aug. 
1,  Whitestone  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ronald  Guen- 
gerich.  Burial:  Eastlawn 
Cemetery. 

Widrick,  Irving  W.,  81,  New 
Bremen,  N.Y.  Born:  July  29, 
1914,  New  Bremen,  N.Y.,  to 
Joseph  O.,  Sr.,  and  Kate 
Yousey  Widrick.  Died:  Aug.  1, 


1995,  New  Bremen,  N.Y.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Le Wayne  J., 
Edsel  I.,  Charlene  A.;  brother 
and  sisters:  Nelson,  Mary  and 
Laura  Zehr,  Lena  Lyndaker, 
Mabel  Mayer.  Predeceased 
by:  Savilla  M.  Zehr  Widrick 
(wife).  Funeral:  Aug.  4, 
Lowville  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Evan  Zehr.  Elmer  Moser. 
Titus  Mast,  Norman  Lyndak- 
er, and  Richard  Zehr.  Burial: 
Croghan  Conservative  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 
Wiggins,  Ethel  Louise 
Nafziger,  93,  Morton,  111. 
Born:  June  20,  1902,  Anchor, 
111.,  to  Peter  and  Magdalena 
Naffzinger  Nafziger.  Died: 
Aug.  4,  1995,  East  Peoria,  111. 
Predeceased  by:  Merlin  Dean 
Wiggins  (husband).  Congre- 
gational membership:  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Morton, 
111.  Funeral:  Aug.  7,  Ludwig- 
Rohrschneider  Mortuary,  by 
Doane  Brubaker.  Burial: 
Groveland  Evangelical  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


For  everything  there  is  a  season 


God  "has  made  everything  suitable  for  its  time," 
says  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes.  Those  are  com- 
forting words  for  the  Gospel  Herald  staff  these 
days.  We've  been  evaluating  and  reevaluating, 
discussing  and  rediscussing.  Out  of  it  all  have 
developed  several  changes. 

'A  time  to  speak. '  On  July  10,  1951,  Gospel 
Herald  carried  its  first  reader's  letter.  "The 
spirit  of  brotherhood  requires  freedom  of  ex- 
pression," editor  Paul  Erb  wrote  in  introducing 
"Readers  Say." 

Erb  couldn't  have  known  how  successful  his 
new  column  would  be.  Lately  we've  been  de- 
luged with  letters.  As  editor,  I'm  grateful  so 
many  readers  want  to  write.  I'm  also  trying  to 
decide  how  to  keep  letters  from  taking  over — 
something  that  tends  to  happen  when  a  16- 
page  magazine  carries  three  or  four  pages  of 
letters  each  week. 

We've  tried  to  avoid  this  by  adding  pages,  but 
that  increases  costs.  We've  toyed  with  other 
ideas  for  managing  the  flow:  print  only  letters 
that  comment  on  what  we  print;  cut  off  discus- 
sion of  an  issue  after  so  many  weeks;  print  only 
"representative"  letters. 

But  since  "Readers  Say"  began,  Gospel  Her- 
ald has  printed  all  letters  it  receives  for  this 
column.  I  want  to  continue  this  policy,  because 
I  believe  everyone's  opinions  need  to  be  heard. 

To  make  this  possible  in  the  future,  we  must 
shorten  letters.  It  will  help  if  those  who  write 
send  short  ones.  If  not,  we'll  pick  those  para- 
graphs that  make  the  writer's  main  point, 
trying  not  to  violate  either  ideas  or  context. 

That's  a  tough  task  we're  taking  on.  We  will 
do  it,  however,  because  we  believe  we  in  the 
church  must  continue  to  speak  to  each  other. 

'A  time  to  keep  silence. '  Letters  about  homo- 
sexuality have  been  particularly  troublesome 
for  some  readers.  Following  the  Mennonite 
Church's  official  statement  on  homosexuality — 
which  calls  the  practice  sin  but  also  urges  con- 
tinued discussion  with  those  who  disagree — our 
policy  has  been  to  print  all  letters  on  this  sub- 
ject regardless  of  viewpoint. 

On  no  other  topic  did  I  have  more  conversa- 
tions at  Wichita  '95  than  this  one:  "Can  any- 
thing more  be  said  that's  helpful?"  some  asked. 
"Are  'Readers  Say'  letters  on  homosexuality 
serving  the  church  any  longer?" 


I've  asked  those  questions  myself,  hundreds 
of  times.  I  asked  them  of  Gospel  Herald's  edi- 
torial consultants  at  a  meeting  at  Wichita. 
Reluctantly,  we've  decided  the  answers  are  no. 

Perhaps  we  Mennonites  need  to  take  our  cues 
from  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  They  have 
called  for  two  years  of  silence  on  this  subject, 
asking  instead  that  members  pray,  study  the 
Scriptures,  and  listen  to  what  God  may  be  say- 
ing to  the  church. 

We'll  begin  in  Gospel  Herald.  After  this  issue, 
we  will  discontinue  printing  letters  on  homo- 
sexuality for  a  time.  We  will  make  an  exception 
if  a  letter  addresses  something  we  print.  We 
consider  this  to  be  a  temporary  silence  to  help 
us  all  catch  our  breath.  How  soon  we  resume 
the  discussion  will  depend  on  what  happens  as 
we  wait  for  God's  Spirit  to  direct. 

'A  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh. '  As  if 

decisions  about  "Readers  Say"  weren't  enough, 
we're  also  in  the  middle  of  staff  changes. 

With  this  issue,  Cathleen  Hockman's  name 
no  longer  appears  on  the  masthead.  After  three 
years  as  assistant  editor,  Cathy  has  chosen  to 
pursue  graduate  studies  in  communication  at 
the  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

Already  we  miss  Cathy's  cheeriness  and  her 
ability  to  meet  deadlines — well  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. Gospel  Herald  news  pages  of  the  past  three 
years  have  shown  Cathy's  professionalism  and 
her  dedication  to  God  and  the  church. 

Replacing  Cathy  in  September  will  be  Valerie 
Weaver,  Ephrata,  Pa.  A  1994  graduate  of  Eas- 
tern Mennonite  University,  Valerie  just  com- 
pleted a  year  in  Germany  with  MCC's  Inter- 
Menno  Trainee  Program. 

Filling  the  gap  between  Cathy's  leaving  (Aug. 
11)  and  Valerie's  arrival  (Sept.  18)  is  David 
Graybill.  Dave  steps  back  into  a  role  he  filled 
for  a  year  before  Cathy's  arrival  in  1992.  Hav- 
ing people  like  Dave  willing  to  fill  temporary 
gaps  helps  turn  tears  into  smiles. 

"Everything  [is]  suitable  for  its  time,"  Ecclesi- 
astes continues  to  remind  us.  Sometimes,  when 
change  and  upheaval  almost  overwhelm  us,  it 
is  difficult  to  know  how  this  might  be. 

That  is  the  time  to  put  everything  into  God's 
hands.  "Whatever  God  does  endures  forever," 
Ecclesiastes  continues.  "All  should  stand  in  awe 
before  him"  (Eccles.  3:14).— jlp 
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To  avoid  swearing  oaths  is  one  way  of  reminding 
ourselves  to  whom  we  belong.  But  the  avoidance  of 
oaths  is  worth  little  if  we  do  not,  at  the  same  time, 
also  live  with  intergrity  rather  than  by  exploitation. 
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Core  beliefs  of  our  faith  (11) 

What  do  Mennonites  believe 
about  truth  and  oaths? 

In  his  words  about  oaths,  Jesus  exposes 
the  presumption  that  we  are  in  control 
of  four  realms  of  experience — heaven, 
earth,  institutions,  and  our  very  selves. 


It  was  one  of  those  lovely,  light  May  morn- 
ings that  happen  only  in  central  Illinois. 
Coming  in  from  all  that  shimmery  bright- 
ness, I  found  the  Woodford  County  courthouse 
in  Eureka  especially  dim  with  its  dark  wood 
paneling  and  musty  green  velvet  draperies. 
Our  high  school  civics  class  had  come  to  wit- 
ness justice  in  America  and  we  were  properly 
awed.  The  judge  would  be  trying  a  case  of 
burglary,  and  the  activity  of  the  day  was  select- 
ing and  swearing  in  the  jurors. 

Rudy  Schertz,  one  of  the  jurors,  was  a  man  of 
my  grandparents'  generation — a  man  of  good 
sense,  a  man  with  a  wonderful  rolling  laugh,  a 
Mennonite.  Whereas  all  the  other  jurors  swore 
— so  help  them  God — to  do  their  duties  as 
jurors  on  this  case,  Rudy  affirmed.  Quietly,  un- 
assumingly, without  fussing  or  calling 
attention  to  himself,  Rudy  affirmed. 

Since  there  weren't  many  Mennonites  in  my 
high  school  class,  I  was  kept  busy,  later  over 
lunch  back  at  the  school,  trying  to  answer  my 
friends'  good-natured  questions  about  "what 
that  man  said  instead  of  swearing."  Why  didn't 
Rudy  swear  the  oath  like  the  others?  What  do 


by 

Mary  H. 
Schertz 


One  of  the  most  difficult  lessons  to  learn 
is  that  we  are  not  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  earth  was  not  created  for  us. 
We  and  the  earth  were  created  for  God. 


Mermonites  believe  about  truth  and  oaths? 

What  I  learned  that  day  is  that  while  I  had  a 
vague  idea  of  what  it  meant  to  affirm  rather 
than  swear  in  a  court  of  law,  I  wasn't  very  clear 
on  the  beliefs  supporting  that  practice.  Article 
20  in  the  new  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
Mennonite  Perspective  articulates  again  the 
Anabaptist  belief  I  saw  enacted  with  such 
matter-of-fact  courage  in  the  Woodford  County 
courthouse.  The  article  states:  "We  commit  our- 
selves to  tell  the  truth,  to  give  a  simple  yes  or  no, 
and  to  avoid  swearing  of  oaths." 

There  are,  according  to  the  confession,  two 
reasons  for  this  belief.  One  reason  is  that 
when  you  swear  that  you're  telling  the 
truth  you  imply  that  you  lied  all  those  other 
times  you  didn't  make  an  oath.  The  followers  of 
Jesus  are  to  tell  the  truth  in  their  daily  lives.  If 
we  do,  we  shouldn't  need  to  defend  our  truth- 
fulness with  an  oath.  The  swearing  of  oaths  is 
both  redundant  and  denigrating  of  one's  own 
integrity. 

The  second  reason  is  that  swearing  an  oath, 
which  by  definition  involves  invoking  the  name 
of  God,  is  trying  to  use  God  to  guarantee  what 
is  being  sworn.  It  is  a  way  of  trying  to  use  God 
for  one's  own  purposes  or  to  assure  the 
consequences  or  outcomes  one  envisions. 

The  swearing  of  oaths,  then,  is  a  practice 
that  fails  to  let  God  be  God.  It  reduces  God  to  a 
force  that  can  be  manipulated  for  the  sake  of 
human  concerns.  So  it  is  not  only  a  practice 
that  denigrates  our  integrity  but  a  practice  that 
denigrates  God. 

The  central  biblical  text  from  which  this 
tenet  is  derived  is  Matthew  5:33-37:  "Again, 
you  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  those  of 
ancient  times,  'You  shall  not  swear  falsely,  but 
carry  out  the  vows  you  have  made  to  the  Lord.' 
But  I  say  to  you,  Do  not  swear  at  all,  either  by 
heaven,  for  it  is  the  throne  of  God,  or  by  the 
earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool,  or  by  Jerusalem,  for 
it  is  the  city  of  the  great  King.  And  do  not 
swear  by  your  head,  for  you  cannot  make  one 
hair  white  or  black.  Let  your  word  be  'Yes,  Yes' 
or  'No,  No';  anything  more  than  this  comes 
from  the  evil  one." 

This  text  has  nothing  to  do  with  "dirty 
words."  Understandably,  we  as  parents  and 
teachers  might  like  to  have  biblical  guidance 
for  the  standards  of  language  we  try  to  main- 
tain in  the  home  and  in  the  schools.  The  Bible, 
however,  doesn't  speak  to  the  issue  of  earthy 
language  used  in  normal  grammar  and  syntax 
rather  than  as  an  oath.  For  that  issue,  we  will 


simply  need  to  continue  to  rely  on  good  sense 
and  good  taste.  The  use  of  earthy  words  is  not 
Jesus'  concern  here. 

In  this  text  Jesus  exposes  the  human  pre- 
sumptions that  underlie  the  making  of  oaths 
and  ties  that  particular  kind  of  arrogance  to 
the  issue  of  integrity.  This  arrogance  is  not  the 
"cockiness"  that  those  of  us  who  are  not  movie 
stars  or  big  money  athletes  usually  outgrow. 
This  arrogance  is  a  false  understanding  of  what 
it  means  to  be  human  in  relationship  to  God — 
which  can  beset  even  the  most  quiet  and 
unassuming  among  us.  It  is  a  presumption  that 
humans  are  at  the  center  and  in  control  of  four 
realms  of  experience — heaven,  earth, 
institutions,  and  our  very  selves. 

The  first  and  probably  the  most  important 
realm  of  which  Jesus  speaks  is  the  spiritual 
realm.  Heaven  is  not  at  our  disposal.  Heaven  is 
rather  the  throne  of  God.  Heaven  does  not  exist 
in  order  that  we  might  enjoy  God.  We  exist  that 
we  might  enjoy  God.  Maintaining  integrity  in 
one's  spirituality  is  recognizing  that  the  realm 
of  the  spirit  is  not  ours  to  control,  not  ours  to 
invoke  in  oaths,  not  ours  to  manipulate  for  our 
benefit. 

In  addition  to  the  abstinence  from  formal 
oaths  that  call  upon  heaven  as  a  witness,  living 
with  integrity  in  a  God-centered  spirituality 
means  recognizing  that  our  relationship  with 
God  is  not  primarily  for  our  benefit  but  because 
God  is  God. 

Most  of  our  spiritual  practices — from  wit- 
nessing to  a  born-again  salvation  to  contempo- 
rary spiritual  disciplines — are  subject  to  be- 
coming swaddling  clothes  for  none  other  than 
our  own  ambitions.  All  of  us  occasionally  fall 
into  a  pattern  of  exploiting  our  spirituality  for 
our  own  uses.  These  words  of  Jesus  in  Mat- 
thew, however,  call  us  to  a  spiritual  wholeness 
that  recognizes  God  as  the  ruler  of  heaven. 
Essentially  we  relate  to  God  because  God  is 
God — rather  than  for  our  own  benefit. 

We  are  also  not  to  swear  by  the  earth  be- 
cause it  is  God's  footstool.  Jesus' 
language  here  is  both  telling  and 
revolutionary  for  a  Western  culture  that  has 
assumed  that  the  earth  is  the  footstool  of 
humanity.  An  oath,  "by  the  earth,"  may  sound 
strange  in  our  ears,  but  the  oath's  underlying 
assumption  that  we  are  in  charge  of  the  earth 
upon  which  we  live  is  so  prevalent  one  can 
scarcely  challenge  it. 

But  here  Jesus  clearly  says  that  the  earth  is 
God's  footstool,  and  so  it  cannot  be  ours.  One  of 
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the  most  difficult  lessons  for  humans  to  learn  is 
that  we  are  not  the  center  of  the  universe.  The 
earth  was  not  created  for  us.  Both  we  and  the 
earth  were  created  for  God. 

Far  from  swearing  by  the  earth,  we  are 
called  to  live  with  integrity  in  a  God-centered 
relationship  with  the  earth.  Just  as  swearing 
by  heaven  is  exploiting  God,  so  swearing  by  the 
earth  is  exploiting  the  earth.  Our  ecological 
practices  must  take  place  within  an  under- 
standing that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's. 

Nor  are  we  to  swear  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is 
the  city  of  the  great  King.  The  realm  of 
human  institutions — all  those 
organizations  in  which  religious,  educational, 
and  political  powers  are  exercised — is  a  realm 
to  which  we  all  give  considerable  allegiance. 
Many  of  us  spend  most  of  our  working  hours 
dedicated  to  furthering  the  health  and  vitality 
of  just  such  institutions.  But  again,  our 
conviction  that  we  are  in  control  of  the  human 
institutions  that  sustain  us  and  allow  us  to  live 
with  one  another  is  a  false  assumption.  These 
institutions  do  not  in  fact  belong  to  us 
but  to  God. 

"As  Christians,"  says  the 
Mennonite  confession  of 
faith,  "our  first  allegiance 
is  to  God.  In  baptism  we 
pledged  our  loyalty  to 
Christ's  community,  a 
commitment  that  takes 
precedence  over  obedi- 
ence to  any  other  social 
and  political  communi- 
ties." In  addition  to  the 
abstinence  from  formal 
oaths  that  call  upon  the 
powers  that  be  as  witness, 
the  attempt  to  exploit  these 
institutions  for  one's  own  bene- 
fit is  the  very  antithesis  of  living 
with  integrity  before  God. 

Finally,  and  this  part  of  the  text  is  probably 
the  most  difficult  for  modern  audiences  to  hear, 
we  are  not  to  swear  an  oath  upon  ourselves 
because  we  are  no  more  in  control  of  ourselves, 
we  no  more  own  our  humanity,  than  we  own 
heaven,  earth,  or  Jerusalem. 

The  miles  of  North  American  book  shelving 
devoted  to  self-improvement  aside,  we  do  not 
exist  to  exploit  ourselves  or  others.  Despite  the 
miracles  of  modern  medicine  and  pharmaceuti- 
cals, including  the  fact  that  we  now  can  turn 
the  hairs  of  our  head  black  or  white,  we  have 


not  been  created  for  our  own  use  or  the  use  of 
others  but  for  God.  Living  with  integrity  in  a 
God-centered  relationship  with  ourselves 
means  recognizing  that  neither  our  existence 
nor  the  existence  of  others  is  primarily  for  our 
benefit.  Our  relationship  with  ourselves  and 
others  must  take  place  within  an  understand- 
ing that  we  belong  to  God  and  not  to  ourselves 
alone. 

Is  it  still  important  to  "make  an  issue"  out  of 
not  swearing  oaths  two  generations  after  Rudy 
Schertz'  quiet  affirmation  in  the  Woodford 
County  courthouse?  Most  of  the  world's  Chris- 
tians do  not  follow  the  pattern  set  by  Jesus  in  a 
literal  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  most  Chris- 
tians do  affirm  that  God  is  the  one  who  is  alone 
worthy  of  our  highest  allegiance,  which  is  the 
principle  underlying  Jesus'  teaching  on  the 
oath.  Why  should  we  force  ourselves  to  "be 
different"  in  this  world  so  lacking  in  Christian 
unity? 

There  may  be  more  than  one  answer  to  these 
questions.  I  think  the  tradition  of  not  swearing 
oaths  is  important  because  it  represents  an 

attitude  of  humility  in  relationship  to 
heaven,  earth,  Jerusalem,  and 
ourselves. 

Humility  in  this  sense  is 
definitely  not  self-abase- 
ment. Keeping  heaven, 
earth,  institutions,  and 
our  own  humanity  in 
proper  perspective  will 
prevent  us  from  deni- 
grating ourselves  and 
will  lend  us  great 
courage  to  live  joyful, 
creative  lives.  Humility 
is,  however,  the  ability 
to  recognize  and  rejoice  in 
our  common  humanity  in 
relationship  to  the  God  who 
gave  us  life.  In  that  sense, 
humility  is  solidarity  with  others  in 
that  community  of  human  beings  created  by 
God. 

To  avoid  swearing  oaths  is  indeed  one  way  of 
reminding  ourselves  to  whom  we  belong.  But 
the  avoidance  of  oaths  is  worth  little  if  we  do 
not,  at  the  same  time,  also  live  with  integrity 
rather  than  by  exploitation. 

Mary  Schertz  is  associate  professor  of  New 
Testament  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.  She  is  a  member  of 
Assembly  Mennonite  Church  in  Goshen. 
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"Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yes- 
terday and  today  and  forever 
.  .  .  Through  him,  then,  let  us 
continually  offer  a  sacrifice  of 
praise  to  God,  that  is,  the  fruit 
of  lips  that  confess  his  name. " 
—Hebrews  13:8,  15,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


Both  the  Ruler  and  the  Fool 
Were  Rich  (July  18).  As  North 
American  Mennonites,  can  we 
not  agree  that: 

1.  We  are  rich.  Let's  stop  comparing 
ourselves  with  our  neighbors.  Let's 
compare  ourselves  with  the  three-quar- 
ters of  the  world  who  are  poor. 

2.  Our  riches  gives  us  power.  With 
this  power,  the  rich  become  richer  and 
the  third-world  people  become  poorer. 
This  may  be  hard  to  grasp  because  we 
do  not  easily  see  what  multinationals 
do  in  their  economic  colonization  of 
least-developed  nations. 

3.  We  are  our  brother's  keeper.  Jesus 
said  that  the  great  judgment  will  sepa- 
rate on  the  basis  of  how  we  responded 
to  him — in  the  form  of  the  needy  of  this 
world. 

4.  We  have  a  problem.  Sara  Wenger 
Shenk  in  this  article  suggests  the  solu- 
tion is  living  close  to  those  in  need. 
How  do  we  do  this  in  practical  terms? 

This  requires  careful  thought — and, 
first  of  all,  greater  compassion.  Not 
knowing  where  to  begin  does  not  ab- 
solve us  of  the  problem. 

Ted  Walter 

Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia 

In  her  letter  (Aug.  1 ),  Ruth  L.  Burk- 
holder  notes  that,  while  it  has  been 
asserted  that  17  percent  of  the 
world's  population  (i.e.,  the  industrial- 
ized world)  consumes  80  percent  of  the 
world's  food  and  other  products,  it's 
okay  because  this  17  percent  "also 
produce  and  distribute  most  of  the 
world's  food  and  manufactured  goods." 

But  this  same  17  percent  consumes 
(largely  in  the  process  of  production)  a 
similarly  disproportionate  share  of  the 
earth's  fresh  water,  fertile  soil,  fossil 
fuel,  and  old  growth  wood — items 
which  no  human  can  take  credit  for. 
These  also  cannot  be  renewed,  at  least 
not  at  the  rate  at  which  they  are  being 
lost.  One  should  add  that  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  greenhouse  gas, 
CFCs,  and  acid  rain  are  also  produced 
by  the  17  percent. 

It  is  easy  to  make  light  of  the  "doom- 
sayers."  But  the  fact  is  that  the  world's 
population  has  tripled  in  this  century 
from  two  to  six  billion.  It  will  easily 
reach,  if  not  exceed,  10  billion  by  the 
middle  of  the  next.  Sooner  or  later,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  exercise  some 
global  self-control  and  stop  counting  on 
the  hope  that  technology  will  come  to 
the  rescue  in  the  nick  of  time.  Or  the 


old  standbys  of  plagues,  famines,  wars, 
and  ecological  catastrophe  will  be 
called  out  to  do  the  job  for  us. 

Eric  D.  Martin 

Houston,  Tex. 

In  answer  to  the  letter  to  Charlie 
Kraybill  (Aug.  1),  permit  me  to 
quote  from  one  who  said,  "I  am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life:  no  man 
cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me" 
(John  14:6). 

In  John  4:25-26,  Jesus  said  to  the 
woman  who  asked  him  about  the  Mes- 
siah: "I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  he." 
Later  he  said,  "If  ye  believe  not  that  I 
am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins"  (John 
8:24). 

I  have  committed  my  eternal  destiny 
to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Messiah,  the  vir- 
gin-born Son  of  God. 

John  H.  Mast 

Morgantown,  Pa. 

I don't  agree  with  Charlie  Kraybill 
("Readers  Say,"  Aug.  1)  that  the 
virgin  birth  and  the  messiahship  of 
Jesus  are  mutually  exclusive.  There  is 
an  ancient  Christian  tradition  that 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  also  a 
descendant  of  King  David.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  the  patriarchs  went  out  of 
their  way  to  seek  wives  for  their  sons 
among  kinsmen,  so  it's  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  both  Joseph  and  Mary 
were  descended  from  David. 

Perhaps  "scholars"  deny  that  Jesus 
made  many  explicit  messianic  claims. 
But  Scripture  tells  us  that  Jesus 
praised  Peter  for  describing  him  as  the 
Messiah. 

Jerry  C.  Stanaway 
Lombard,  III. 

For  those  of  us  who  couldn't  be  at 
Wichita,  the  Aug.  8  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald  was  great  report- 
ing. Thanks  much. 

The  decision  to  integrate  was  wel- 
come news.  I  could  almost  hear  a 
"Praise  the  Lord"  from  the  lips  of  a 
former  church  leader  recuperating  in 
an  Indiana  nursing  home  when  the 
vote  was  taken.  Thirty  years  ago  he 
was  general  secretary  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church,  just  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Asia  with  a  new  passion  for  the  uni- 
ty of  the  body  of  Christ.  He  proposed 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  the  Gener- 
al Conference  Mennonite  Church 
should  begin  talking  and  praying  about 
merger. 
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READERS  SAY 


Some  people  thought  it  was  hereti- 
cal, or  a  little  crazy,  and  in  any  case 
quite  impractical.  I  thank  God  that  my 
father — A.  J.  Metzler,  now  92 — lived  to 
see  his  dream  come  true. 

Edgar  Metzler 

Kathmandu,  Nepal 

I laughed  when  I  first  read  the 
fourth  item  of  The  Top  Six  Ways 
to  Know  You're  a  Mennonite  at 
Wichita  '95  (Aug.  8).  I  stopped 
laughing  when  I  realized  this  joke 
leaves  some  of  us  out. 

Those  of  us  who  didn't  grow  up  Men- 
nonite, or  who  didn't  experience  Men- 
nonite institutions,  can  only  look  on 
when  others  play  the  "Mennonite 
game."  To  say,  even  in  jest,  that  this  is 
an  identifying  feature  of  being  Menno- 
nite cuts  us  out. 

If  we  are  serious  about  welcoming 
newcomers  into  the  Mennonite  family, 
we  may  want  to  think  again  about 
humor  and  other  behaviors  that  tell 
new  Mennonites  they  can  never  really 
belong. 

Christine  Guth 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Since  1992,  our  congregation  has 
been  sending  Vision  95  inter- 
generational  work  teams  to 
places  where  someone  from  our  church 
has  been  or  is  working. 

In  1992  we  went  to  John's  Island, 
S.C.  Our  1993  destination  was  Phila- 
delphia. A  year  later  our  team  when  to 
Waxhaw,  N.C.,  and  this  past  year  to 
Cimmaron,  Colo.  We  are  currently 
organizing  a  service  project  to  Burkino 
Faso  in  Africa  for  January  1996. 

Several  significant  things  happen  on 
our  service  projects — in  addition  to  the 
actual  work  we  do.  As  we  travel,  eat, 
and  work  together,  we  learn  to  know 
each  other  better.  A  service  project  also 
provides  the  opportunity  of  experienc- 
ing another  culture  and  another  place. 
Projects  like  this  also  encourage  work- 
ers on  location. 

Intergenerational  service  projects 
are  an  excellent  way  to  spend  part  of  a 
summer.  Our  congregation  highly  rec- 
ommends that  others  try  them. 
Lester  Denlinger,  pastor 
River  Corner  Mennonite  Church 
Willow  Street,  Pa. 


about  Jesus  instructing  us  disciples  to 
begin  our  prayers  with,  "Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven.  .  .  "? 

The  Greek  word  pater  has  no  other 
meaning  than  father.  Further,  the 
noun  pater  is  always  masculine.  So  the 
masculine  pronoun  in  Greek,  autos,  he, 
is  always  used  in  referring  to  God. 

God  is  referred  to  as  Father  10  times 
in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  Jesus  referred  to  God  as  Fa- 
ther 61  times.  Father  is  used  109  times 
in  the  book  of  John  alone. 

God  is  never  called  mother  in  the 
Bible.  Nor  is  the  feminine  pronoun 
ever  used. 

To  sense  the  devastating  impact  of 
robbing  God  of  the  Father  image,  con- 
sider this  quotation  from  a  letter  ad- 
vertising the  new  magazine,  World:  "70 
percent  of  juveniles  in  state  reform 
institutions  grew  up  without  a  father." 

Can  it  be  that  the  seeming  lack  of 
respect  for  the  words  of  our  God- 
Father  is  arising  from  the  persistent 
effort  to  obliterate  his  Father  image? 
Will  not  the  result  be  more  disastrous 
than  that  quoted  above? 

Since  the  Bible  addresses  God  as 
Father  248  times,  anyone  inclined  to 
do  otherwise  should  rethink  the 
position.  After  all,  God  is  our  loving 
heavenly  Father. 

J.  Otis  Yoder 

Breezewood,  Pa. 

Both  the  Ruler  and  the  Fool 
Were  Rich  (July  18)  is  the  kind 
of  honest  reflection  that  can  help 
us  face  the  full  impact  of  the  revolu- 
tionary teachings  of  Jesus.  While  it  is 
true  that  capitalism  has  certainly  con- 
tributed to  "the  fragmentation  and 
breakdown  of  family  and  community 
life,"  do  we  not  also  need  to  see  that  we 
have  made  many  choices  which  reflect 
our  willingness  to  follow  the  spirit  of 
mammon  (e.g.,  choice  of  jobs  and  the 
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s  it  not  strange  that  inclusivists 
seek  so  passionately  to  rob  God  of 
his  biblical  image  of  Father?  What 
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kinds  of  homes  we  buy  or  build)? 

We  who  sometimes  trumpet  the 
merits  of  our  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
heritage  are  often  the  most  reluctant 
to  "repent  and  believe  the  good  news." 
As  Sara  Wenger  Shenk  indicates,  we 
easily  rationalize  away  the  full  impact 
of  Jesus'  call  to  discipleship.  We  tend 
to  prefer  the  security  of  the  "caterpil- 
lar" stage  of  life  and  miss  the  joy  of 
metanoia,  a  metamorphosis  so  pro- 
found as  to  lead  through  the  some- 
times painful  struggle  of  the  "cocoon" 
stage  (where  we  really  come  to  terms 
with  the  hard  sayings  of  Jesus).  Yet, 
isn't  that  the  only  way  to  experience 
the  profound  change  of  heart  that  will 
enable  us  to  "fly  like  butterflies"  in  the 
kingdom  of  God? 

If  we  really  want  to  dethrone  mam- 
mon and  overcome  our  bondage  to  af- 
fluence and  autonomy,  do  we  not  need 
to  seek  anew  to  be  ground  firmly  in  a 
complete  trust  in  our  Father  (Matt.  6)? 
God  knows  that  we  also  need  the  mu- 
tual help  and  support  of  brothers  and 
sisters  in  authentic  community.  If  we 
are  determined  to  overcome  the  "anxie- 
ties of  life  and  the  deceitfulness  of 
affluence"  (Matt.  13:33),  let  us  unite 
with  brothers  and  sisters  who  can  help 
us  to  be  honest  and  undivided  in  our 
loyalty  to  Jesus. 

In  our  Bruderhof  church-communi- 
ties, we  feel  that  community  is  an  es- 
sential core  element  of  our  discipleship 
and  of  our  lives.  Do  we  not  all  feel  in 
our  hearts  a  longing  like  that  of  the 
farmer,  who,  having  discovered  a 
treasure  in  a  field,  for  sheer  joy,  sold 
everything  he  possessed  to  gain  that 
treasure?  In  sharing  our  stories,  per- 
haps we  can  encourage  each  other  to 
take  a  leap  of  faith,  to  risk  everything 
for  the  way  of  Jesus. 

Walter  Hochstetler 

New  Meadow  Run  Bruderhof 

Farmington,  Pa. 
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2.  Mennonites  and  multiculturalism: 

'On  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven9 


As  we  view  all  humanity  on  the  journey 
of  life,  God  gives  us  grace  to  strip  aside 
cultural  barriers  and  stand  on  common 
ground  around  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 

by  Patricia  Lehman  McFarlane 


How  do  we  become  a  Christian  community 
where  racism  and  cultural  prejudice  are 
continually  redeemed?  We  do  so  by  creat- 
ing multicultural  churches  where  people  of 
many  backgrounds  share  together  their  Ana- 
baptist faith.  How  wonderful  such  a  church 
could  be! 

In  an  article,  "Teach  Diversity — with  a 
Smile,"  journalist  Barbara  Ehrenreich  notes 
that  she — "along  with  so  many  educated  white 
people  of  my  generation — was  a  victim  of  mono- 
culturalism."  She  says  that  the  beneficiaries  of 
multiculturalism  are  not  just  the  "oppressed 
peoples"  but  also  those  whom  she  labels  the 
"victims  of  monoculturalism": 

"Our  educations,  whether  at  Yale  or  at  State 
U.,  were  narrow  and  parochial  and  left  us  ill- 
equipped  to  navigate  a  society  that  truly  is 
multicultural  and  is  becoming  more  so  every 
day.  The  culture  that  we  studied  was,  in  fact, 
one  culture  and,  from  a  world  perspective,  all 
too  limited  and  ingrown.  Diversity  is  challeng- 
ing, but  those  of  us  who  have  seen  the  alterna- 
tive know  it  is  also  richer,  livelier,  and  ulti- 
mately more  fun"  (from  Patterns:  A  Short  Prose 
Reader  with  Argumentation,  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1992). 

Like  Ehrenreich,  I  have  found  that  a  multi- 
cultural world  is  simply  much  more  exciting 
than  a  world  of  people  who  dress  and  talk  like 
one  another.  But  I  have  found  too  that  our 
temptation  within  the  Anabaptist  community  is 
to  admit  a  marginal  group  of  "outsiders"  to  our 
churches  and  then  impose  upon  them  a 
sometimes  provincial  and  "Mennocentric"  faith. 

We  ask  that  they  applaud  what  is  culturally 
Mennonite  in  North  America,  a  kind  of  ticket 
into  the  church.  At  the  same  time,  we  preach 
faith  in  a  Christ  who  died  for  an  entire  world  of 
people  groups.  We  cannot  afford  to  continue 
this  dichotomy  if  we  are  to  present  a  mean- 
ingful faith  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

It  is  in  recognizing  that  the  many  cultures  of 
our  world  are  as  valuable  as  our  own  that  the 


stage  is  set  for  fulfilling  the  great  commission 
in  the  21st  century.  As  we  come  to  view  all 
humanity  on  the  universal  journey  from  life  to 
death  and  as  equal  fellow  travelers  longing  for 
a  home  and  a  homeland,  God  gives  us  grace  to 
strip  aside  our  cultural  barriers  and  stand  on 
common  ground  around  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Our  model  for  a  multicultural  church  is  a 
biblical  one,  first  laid  out  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  culminating  in  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion: "After  this  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  a  great  mul- 
titude, which  no  man  could  number,  of  all 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues, 
stood  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb, 
clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their 
hands;  And  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, 
Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb"  (Rev.  7:9-10,  KJV). 

The  kingdom  is  coming,  and  Christians  are 
privileged  to  prepare  for  it.  How  might  we 
begin  to  offer  a  Christ  of  many  cultures  to  our 
world? 

We  may  need  to  begin  with  a  humble 
reassessment  of  our  own  culture — 
which,  though  special  to  us,  is  certainly 
not  sacred  or  better  than  any  other.  We  will 
have  to  give  up  a  cultural  "Mennocentrism" 
which  seeks  out  and  applauds  that  which  is 
culturally  Mennonite  in  North  America.  We 
dare  not  any  longer  equate  culture  with 
Anabaptist  faith.  We  need  to  redefine  the  term 
"ethnic  Mennonite." 

Second,  we  need  come  to  terms  with  an  al- 
ready present  statistic:  around  the  globe  there 
are  now  more  people  of  color  who  are  Menno- 
nite than  Anglo-Mennonites.  This  breathtaking 
fact  asks  us  to  analyze  carefully  in  the  years 
ahead  how  those  of  us  in  North  America  will 
represent  our  faith,  how  much  denominational 
power  we  will  lay  claim  to,  and  just  how  we  will 
relate  to  those  of  the  Anabaptist  faith  who 
cannot  play  the  genealogical  "Mennonite  game" 
we  have  known  in  North  America. 

Third,  we  will  need  to  work  deliberately  at 
cross-cultural  relationships.  We  may  need  to 
schedule  multicultural  seminars  which  will 
help  us  to  bridge  cultures  without  denying  the 
strengths  of  each  individual  culture. 

I  recently  attended  one  such  seminar  called 
"Developing  Harmony  through  Diversity,"  spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  I 
felt  heartened  by  the  careful  work  the  work- 
shop leaders  had  done  to  help  participants  to 
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see  that  what  we  perceive  is  not  always  what  is 
so.  A  discussion  of  Peter's  own  need  to  cross 
cultural  barriers  in  his  encounter  with  Corne- 
lius (Acts  10)  challenged  me  on  a  personal  level 
and  reminded  me  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  cross-cultural  relationships. 

But  I  also  felt  discouraged  when,  during  a 
private  conversation  with  a  workshop  leader,  I 
heard  him  say  that  the  church  is  still  far  be- 
hind society  in  the  area  of  cross-cultural  rela- 
tionships. 

In  Christ,  effective  cross-cultural  relation- 
ships are  possible,  and  they  can  be  exemplified 
in  the  lives  of  fellow  believers  of  different  races 
and  backgrounds.  In  the  years  ahead,  the 
church  must  move  ahead  of  society,  not  behind 
it,  in  the  area  of  cross-cultural  communication 
and  relationships. 

A  fourth  challenge  for  the  church  in  North 
America  will  be  to  overcome  the  sometimes 
subconscious  barrier  of  "ethnic  privilege"  which 
still  bars  many  cultural  groups  from  more  than 
minority  representation  in  the  church  as  a 
whole.  We  will  need  to  be  honest  about  how 
good  it  feels  as  white  ethnic  Mennonites  to  have 
our  power  bases  within  the  church  and  our 
economic  futures  fairly  secure.  We  will  need  to 
face  the  challenge  of  making  this  a  reality  for 
all  within  our  fellowship. 

A  college  friend  of  mine  and  her  husband 
work  at  this  challenge  on  a  regular  basis. 

In  Christ,  effective  cross-cul- 
tural relationships  are  possi- 
ble. They  must  be  exemplified 
in  the  lives  of  believers  of  dif- 
ferent races  and  backgrounds. 

Christmas  letters  from  them  always  include 
some  tale  of  their  adventures  with  their  Japa- 
nese friends  and  of  the  Russian  family  they  are 
helping  to  settle  in  their  Ohio  community. 

Finally,  we  will  simply  need  to  work  at  mak- 
ing friends  with  people  who  do  not  look  or  talk 
like  we  do.  We  will  need  the  grace  to  laugh  at 
our  mistakes  and  to  ask  forgiveness  for  our  own 
offenses. 

During  one  composition  class  at  California 
State  University  two  springs  ago,  I  discovered 
that  the  14  students  in  the  class  spoke  a  total  of 
nine  different  languages.  So  in  one  session  we 
took  the  simple  phrase,  "How  are  you?"  and 


heard  it  spoken  in  each  of  the  nine  languages. 
Laughter  and  conversation  followed  the  dem- 
onstration as  we  discovered  how  very  different 
or  alike  these  words  could  be. 

Later  in  that  class  we  wrote  personal  experi- 
ence stories.  One  student  wrote  of  the  night 
Thai  pirates  boarded  the  tiny  refugee  ship  in 
which  she  was  traveling — looting,  pillaging, 
raping.  "I  will  always  see  the  faces  of  these 
men,"  she  wrote.  I  left  class  that  day  calculat- 
ing how  old  she  had  been  at  the  time  of  the 
attack,  hoping  against  hope  that  she  had  not 
experienced  the  fullest  extent  of  the  violence. 

Yet  I  remember  too  that  the  Christ  we  know 
and  have  the  opportunity  to  share  has  provided 
hope  for  even  the  worst  scenarios  of  intercul- 
tural  violence  and  mistreatment.  That  Christ 
offers  to  all  of  us  an  opportunity  to  believe  and 
follow  him. 

Last  year  I  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
speakers  of  many  backgrounds  and 
peoples  share  about  their  worlds  in  the 
course  "Speaking  About  the  World"  at  Goshen 
College.  Anglo  Mennonites  from  Iowa  and  Indi- 
ana sat  together  with  fellow  students  from 
Rwanda,  Indonesia,  China,  El  Salvador,  and 
Brazil. 

As  we  discussed  global  issues,  we  discovered 
that  our  concerns  and  challenges  are  often 
more  alike  than  they  are  different,  that  we  are 
part  of  a  global  community  where  the  welfare  of 
people  in  another  continent  is  inextricably 
intertwined  with  our  own.  Such  sharing  and 
communication  must  happen  regularly  in  the 
church  in  the  years  ahead. 

As  we  move  toward  becoming  a  multicultural 
church  not  only  abroad  but  in  the  cities  and 
rural  areas  of  North  America,  may  we  come  to 
know  the  Christ  who  longs  to  bring  peoples 
from  every  tribe  to  himself.  May  we  supersede 
individual  cultures  and  peoples  to  become  a 
multicultural  church,  a  microcosm  of  the 
church  which  will  someday  gather  around  the 
throne  of  God.  Then  together  we  may  pray  that 
God's  will  be  done  "on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Patricia  Lehman  McFarlane  and  her  family  live 
in  Goshen,  Ind.,  where  Patricia  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  communication  at  Goshen  College.  The 
McFarlanes  attend  Waterford  Mennonite  Church. 

This  article  concludes  a  two-part  series  on  the 
challenge  facing  the  church  to  eradicate  racism 
and  embrace  multiculturalism  in  the  new 
population  realities  of  the  global  Mennonite 
church. 
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Lightly  averse,  or  enough  of  too  much! 


Another  look  at  how  we  handle  divisive       111  confess  to  some  nostalgia  for 

.  ,       A7i_  those  innocent,  carefree  days  of  yore 

ISSUeS.  With  apolOgWS  tO  (Jgaen  JMaSn.  when  Purdue  87  meant  nothing  more 

than  a  simple  Hoosier  basketball  score. 


by  J.  Robert  Charles 

Dear  sisters  and  dear  brothers, 
of  the  Mennonite  persuasion! 
I  beg  your  kind  indulgence 
on  this  particular  occasion. 

Though  my  usual  duty 

is  your  thoughts  to  prod  and  flex 

on  politics  and  what-not, 

this  time  I've  picked,  well,  sex. 

(Why  this  silly  verse?  you  ask. 

To  spite,  to  mock? 

Our  teeth  to  gnash? 

Not  really.  My  vacation  bash 

was  reading  Mister 

Ogden  Nash. 

(So  please,  good  poet!  Bite  your  lip 
as  rhyme  and  meter  slide  and  slip.) 

In  short,  here's  how  it  seems  to  me 
(in  middle  age,  past  forty-three): 
God's  gift  of  sexuality 
has  left  us  short  on  levity 
and  shorter  yet  on  brevity. 

Do  I  alone  go  catatonic 
when  Menno  talk  turns  sub-platonic? 
Or  finds  on  themes  non-agape-ic 
our  discourse  lengthy,  a  tad  prosaic? 

(Hence  this  poor  try  to  versify 
a  matter  redd'ning  many  an  eye.) 

Abuse,  it's  true,  won't  yield  to  humor 
Nor  will,  alas,  our  thirst  for  rumor 
of  the  latest  slip  or  peccadillo 
from  Newfoundland  to  Amarillo. 

"True  love  waits."  Okay!  Amen! 
"Till  marriage  we'll  teach  abstention." 
"Don't  wink  at  sin!"  Amen!  Okay! 
But  beyond  this  lies  contention. 

Our  disciplines  each  year  more  serious 
in  Germantown  appear  imperious, 
In  Morton,  though,  they  spell  relief: 
"No  selling  out  on  this  belief!" 


Straight  women  and  men,  gays,  lesbians; 
let's  ask  our  two  brave  Menno  thespians, 
fish-eyed  armadillos,  Ted  and  Lee, 
to  conjure  us  up  some  hilarity! 

On  these  searing,  complex  matters, 
explosive,  painful,  quite  confusing, 
have  you  two  gentle,  bold,  amusing 
thoughts  we  should  hear? 

If  not,  here's  to  a  sexual  moratorium 
in  "Readers  Say," 
conference  hall,  and  auditorium 
for  the  next  year! 

Examine  thyself, 

0  Menno!  Please! 
Answer  the  following 
down  on  your  knees: 

"If  letters  and  motions  remain  my  diet, 
will  my  heart  of  hearts  stay  quiet? 
Or  will  my  sighs  go  unabated, 
'Je  n'en  peux  plus!  No  puedo  mas! 
Genugl  Enough! 
I'm  saturated'?" 

In  sum:  dear  friends,  to  stay 
gregarious 
on  this,  I  fear,  will  mean  the 
living-end-of-us.  . 

More  writing,  study,  and  debate 
leaves  no  time,  say,  to  procreate 
(or  sing  or  quilt  or  mediate) 
or — horrors — now  even  to  integrate. 

Resolved:  With  sex — 
back  under  wrap! 
(Wasn't  Saran  the  brand 
in  the  Total  Woman's  trap?) 

1  fear  that  I  have  now  offended 
the  rest  of  you — 

so  let  this  be  ended. 

J.  Robert  Charles,  a  longtime  reader  of  light 
verse,  lives  in  Goshen,  Ind.  He  respectfully 
declines  to  implicate  either  his  local  congrega- 
tion or  his  various  employers  by  identifying 
them  with  any  of  the  above. 
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Drug  money  proves  strong  lure 
for  colony  Mennonites  in  Mexico 


Winkler,  Man.  (MCC  Canada)— 
Anna  Banman  can't  hold  back  tears 
when  she  reads  newspaper  reports  of 
recent  drug  busts  involving  conserva- 
tive colony  Mennonites  from  Mexico. 

"Why  are  they  still  smuggling 
drugs?"  asks  Banman,  whose  husband 
is  serving  a  five-and-a-half-year  sen- 
tence in  a  federal  prison  in  Anthony, 
N.M.  (See  related  story  on  this  page.) 
"They  know  what  happens.  But  it  doesn't 
help.  There  are  always  new  ones." 

Earlier  this  year,  agents  in  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  found  761  pounds  of  marijuana  in 
a  Mennonite  man's  tractor-trailer  load 
of  fertilizer. 

In  July,  three  Mennonite  men  from 
Ontario  and  a  Mennonite  man  and  his 
wife  from  Mexico  were  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  import  nearly  220  pounds 
of  marijuana  into  Canada.  The  materi- 
al had  a  street  value  of  about  $500,000 
Canadian  ($360,000  U.S.). 

Banman's  husband,  Cornelius,  was 
arrested  in  1989  when  U.S.  Customs  offi- 
cials found  286  pounds  of  marijuana  hid- 
den in  furniture  destined  for  Canada. 

Speaking  in  the  Low  German  lan- 
guage, his  wife  says  the  prospect  of 


easy  money  lures  Mexican  Mennonites 
into  the  drug  smuggling  business. 
Many  people  who  get  involved,  she 
says,  do  not  realize  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  their  actions. 

She  suspects  that  some  accidental 
deaths  among  colony  Mennonites  in 
Mexico  could  really  be  drug  murders. 

"I've  heard  some  people  say  if  they 
knew  they  wouldn't  get  caught  they 
would  do  it,"  she  says.  "But  I  say,  don't 
do  it.  It  is  wrong.  I  would  rather  beg 
than  do  something  like  this." 

Banman  believes  that  many  Menno- 
nites who  plant  marijuana  in  their 
fields  or  smuggle  it  across  the  border 
are  poverty  stricken.  The  devalued 
Mexican  peso,  high  interest  rates,  and 
low  prices  for  farm  products,  along  with 
shortages  of  land,  water,  and  jobs,  are 
creating  economic  hardships. 

But  poverty  is  not  an  excuse  for  getting 
involved  in  illegal  activity,  she  warns. 

"We  have  drifted  from  our  Christian 
teachings,"  she  says.  "I  know  it  is  not  just 
the  German  Mennonites  who  are  in- 
volved— there  are  others  also.  But  it  is 
sad  when  Germans  get  involved  because 
we  should  be  setting  a  different  example." 


Abe  Warkentin,  former  director  of  the 
Kanadier  Concerns  program  of  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  Canada,  calls 
the  situation  in  Mexico  "one  of  the  great- 
est tragedies  in  Mennonite  history." 

Warkentin  has  been  visiting  the 
Mennonite  colonies  in  Mexico  on  an  an- 
nual basis  for  18  years.  He  says  the 
colonies  are  governed  by  church  leaders 
who  oppose  new  ideas. 

Warkentin  believes  the  colonies  need 
to  help  members  to  compete  in  a  global 
economy.  To  survive,  he  says,  the  col- 
onies must  change  their  school  curric- 
ulum, provide  more  training  for  teach- 
ers, use  more  efficient  farming  meth- 
ods, raise  a  greater  variety  of  crops, 
and  provide  more  support  for  cottage 
industries. — Gladys  Terichow 

Volunteers  protest  help 
MCC  gives  smugglers 

Winnipeg,  Man.  (MCC  Canada)— 
Volunteers  at  several  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  thrift  shops  in  southern 
Manitoba  have  threatened  to  quit 
working  in  the  stores  if  MCC  continues 
supporting  Mennonites  who  have  been 
convicted  of  drug  smuggling. 

"People  are  just  not  in  favor  of  that," 
says  Abe  Loewen,  chairman  of  the  Al- 
tona  thrift  store. 

Loewen  objects  to  MCC's  decision  to 
ask  the  Canadian  government  to  let 
Cornelius  Banman  serve  the  rest  of  his 
sentence  in  a  Canadian  jail.  (See  story 
above.) 

The  Canadian  Solicitor  General's  of- 
fice has  approved  the  request.  Now  the 
U.S.  government  will  decide  whether  to 
let  Banman  go  to  Canada  under  a  pris- 
oner exchange  program. 

Volunteers  working  in  thrift  stores 
in  Winkler,  Altona,  and  Carman  have 
questioned  MCC's  involvement  on  Ban- 
man's  behalf.  Helen  Kroeker,  co-presi- 
dent of  the  Carman  board,  says  vol- 
unteers don't  want  money  raised  in 
their  store  used  for  this  purpose.  In  ad- 
dition, she  says,  "We  are  concerned 
with  the  [reputation]  of  MCC." 

Representatives  of  MCC  and  the 
Manitoba  Kanadier  Gesellschaft 
(MKG) — an  umbrella  group  represent- 
ing churches  working  with  people  who 
are  returning  from  Latin  America — de- 
fend the  decision  to  help  Banman. 

"If  we  aren't  going  to  show  compas- 
sion to  a  prisoner,  we  are  not  a  Chris- 
tian institution  any  more,"  says  MKG 
chair  Corny  Froese. — Gladys  Terichow 


Mission  board  reorganizes.  Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM) — New  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  executives  meet  with  MBM  president  Stanley  Green  (far  right).  From 
left  are  James  Krabill,  Ron  Yoder,  and  Alice  Roth.  Krabill  will  head  the  Commu- 
nication and  Mission  Education  division,  Yoder  will  lead  Partnership  Services, 
and  Roth  will  direct  Global  Ministries.  The  reorganization  grows  out  of  the  Cana 
Venture,  an  MBM  project  to  listen  to  constituents.  Roth  currently  serves  as  vice 
president  for  Overseas  Ministries,  Yoder  as  vice  president  for  Administration  and 
Resources,  and  Krabill  as  regional  administrator  for  Africa. 
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Be  agents  of  hope, 
ex-communist  says 

Lancaster,  Pa.  (EMM) — Offer  hope  to 
the  world,  a  former  German  communist 
urged  at  the  World  Mission  Conference 
sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions earlier  this  summer. 

"We  live  in  a  world  where  it  is  no- 
win,  a  world  without  hope,"  Johannes 
Reimer  said  in  a  message  at  the  confer- 
ence, which  was  held  at  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite High  School. 

"How  do  you  lift  up  Jesus  in  a  sick 
world,  a  world  of  destruction?"  Reimer 
asked  as  he  reflected  on  the  conference 
theme,  "Lifting  Up  Jesus." 

Reimer  asked  his  audience  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  think  about  the  world — 
places  such  as  Rwanda  and  Bosnia, 
where  people  are  being  raped  and 
killed  and  where  children  are  starving. 

"Our  time  is  running  out,"  Reimer 
said.  "It  is  five  minutes  before  twelve." 

Reimer  implored  his  listeners  to  look 
beyond  their  own  lives. 

"God  wants  the  world  to  have  hope," 
Reimer  said.  "That's  what  Christ  came 
to  offer  us — a  new  life." 

Reimer  then  quoted  1  Peter  1:3:  "In 
his  great  mercy  he  has  given  us  new 
birth  into  a  living  hope  through  the  res- 
urrection of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead." 

Christians  today  are  to  be  the  hope 
for  the  world,  Reimer  said. 

"God  planted  us  here  to  be  agents  of 
hope,"  he  continued.  "And  to  do  that  we 
need  to  simply  lift  up  Christ." 

Focus  on  being.  Reimer  explained 
that  lifting  up  Jesus  requires  Christians 
to  focus  on  "being"  rather  than  "doing." 

"Our  Euro-American  problem  is  not 
that  we  don't  have  methods  to  solve  our 
problems,"  Reimer  observed.  "We  do 
have  the  best  ideas  and  the  best  re- 
search. 

"But  we  are  not  the  best,"  he  said. 
"We  simply  need  to  be  Jesus  to  those 
around  us." 

Reimer  was  heavily  involved  in  the 
communist  youth  movement  in  the 
1960s.  In  1970,  he  experienced  a  dra- 
matic conversion  and  was  baptized  in 
an  underground  church. 

In  1985,  he  became  founder  and  di- 
rector of  LOGOS  International,  an  ex- 
tension program  that  provided  theo- 
logical education  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
LOGOS  continues  to  offer  theological 
training  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Inde- 
pendent States. 


A  delegation  from  the  Tanzania  Mennonite  Church  presents  a  song  during  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  World  Mission  Conference.  From  left  to  right  (back 
row)  are  Ludia  andJoram  Mbeba  and  Joseph  Kawira;  (front  row)  Manaen 
Kawira  and  Yusufu  Makuri.  Joram  Mbeba  is  chair  of  the  Tanzania  Mennonite 
Church,  Manaen  Kawira  is  general  secretary,  and  Makuri  is  treasurer  for  the 
council  of  bishops.  Joseph  Kawira  is  an  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  worker. 


Sanctions  cause  hunger  for  Iraqis,  workers  say 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — A  Jordanian 
trucker  on  a  Jordan-Iraq  run  pulled  off 
an  Iraqi  highway  to  prepare  lunch.  As 
he  took  out  an  egg,  it  slipped  through 
his  fingers  and  splattered  on  the 
ground. 

When  an  Iraqi  bystander  realized 
the  Jordanian  was  not  planning  to  sal- 
vage the  egg,  he  eagerly  scooped  it  up, 
dirt  and  all.  The  egg  would  have  cost 
the  Iraqi  about  a  week's  wages. 

The  trucker's  brother  related  this 
story  to  Rebecca  and  Paul  Pereverzoff, 
country  representative  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC)  in  Jordan. 
The  Pereverzoffs  have  heard  many  ac- 
counts of  hardship  in  Iraq  from  Iraqi 
refugees  in  Jordan  and  from  priests 
and  other  church  leaders  who  travel  to 
and  from  Iraq. 

"People  in  Iraq  are  literally  starv- 
ing," Paul  says.  Iraqis  were  once  fairly 
well  off,  he  notes.  Their  current  suffer- 
ing stems  both  from  international  sanc- 
tions and  from  their  government's 
harsh  rule,  he  believes. 

Two  recent  MCC  food  shipments  will 
help  ease  some  hunger  in  Iraq.  Some 
90  metric  tons  of  milkpowder,  shipped 
in  conjunction  with  the  Canadian  Food- 
grains  Bank,  arrived  in  Iraq  earlier 


this  summer.  The  milk  is  now  being 
used  in  pediatric  hospital  feeding  pro- 
grams for  malnourished  children. 

In  mid-July,  after  an  eight-month 
delay,  MCC  received  U.S.  government 
permission  to  ship  two  containers  filled 
with  38,400  cans  of  beef  to  Iraq.  The 
meat,  valued  at  $134,400  U.S.,  is  set  to 
arrive  in  Iraq  by  September.  The  Mid- 
dle East  Council  of  Churches  will  dis- 
tribute the  food  to  Iraqi  hospitals  and 
orphanages. 

Because  the  Iraqi  government  re- 
stricts visas  and  travel  for  foreigners, 
the  Pereverzoffs  have  not  been  able  to 
visit  Iraq.  But  from  their  base  in  Jor- 
dan, they  are  observing  another  indica- 
tion of  how  hungry  Iraqis  have  become. 
Priceless  Iraqi  carpets  and  other  family 
heirlooms  are  now  appearing  in  the 
markets. 

"Antique  dealers  are  making  a  kill- 
ing," Paul  says.  "Iraqis  would  never  sell 
these  items  unless  they  were  desperate." 

Currently  MCC  is  waiting  for 
permission  to  ship  13,000  school  kits  to 
Iraq,  the  same  number  the  agency 
shipped  there  two  years  ago. 

The  Pereverzoffs  are  from  Akron,  Pa. 
They  are  members  of  Pilgrims  Menno- 
nite Church. 
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Teach  with  passion, 
speakers  urge  educators 

Wichita,  Kan.  (MBE) — More  than 
200  Mennonite  educators  from  schools 
across  the  U.S.  mainland,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Canada  took  part  in  a  joint  meet- 
ing here  July  24-25. 

The  first-ever  Mennonite  Educators 
Conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Cana- 
dian Association  of  Mennonite  Schools, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Menno- 
nite Elementary  Education  Council,  and 
Mennonite  Secondary  Education  Council. 

In  his  opening  address,  John  Toews 
observed  that  Mennonite  educators 
teach  in  the  midst  of  a  pagan  culture. 
Toews,  a  historian  and  theologian  who 
is  the  newly  appointed  president  of  Con- 
rad Grebel  College,  said  that  the  church 
and  church  schools  must  give  priority  to 
winning  their  own  youth  for  Christ. 

Toews  challenged  Mennonite  educa- 
tors to  be  passionate  about  their  own 
commitment  to  Christ  and  to  continually 
make  a  case  for  the  Christian  worldview. 

In  addition,  church  schools  must  re- 
spond to  the  rising  number  of  youth 
who  come  from  dysfunctional  families, 
Toews  said.  He  urged  schools  to  provide 
an  atmosphere  of  stable  love  and  grace 
interwoven  with  academic  excellence. 

In  an  address  on  "Understanding 
Youth  Culture,"  Mike  Yaconelli  identi- 
fied four  signs  of  a  pagan  culture.  Yaco- 
nelli, a  prominent  speaker  on  youth  is- 
sues, listed  intimidation,  impatience, 
imitation,  and  illusion  as  ways  North 
American  culture  takes  the  light  out  of 
the  soul. 

Call  forth  light.  According  to  Ya- 
conelli, only  educators  who  teach  with 
passion  will  call  forth  the  light  in  their 
students.  Teachers  need  to  combine  a 
deep  commitment  to  God  with  a  joyful 
vision  for  helping  students,  he  said. 

In  the  final  conference  address,  Ruth 
Naylor  of  Bluffton  (Ohio)  College  chal- 
lenged teachers  to  "fan  student  gifts 
into  flame."  Naylor,  who  is  a  professor 
of  education  and  a  former  public  school 
English  teacher,  said  that  teachers 
must  be  praying  people. 

In  addition  to  speakers,  the  confer- 
ence included  worship  focused  on  the 
Deuteronomy  6  command  to  "Love  the 
Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  soul, 
and  mind."  Teachers  also  attended 
workshops  on  topics  ranging  from  "It 
Takes  a  Village  to  Raise  a  Child"  to 
"Technology  Literacy:  Beyond  Work- 
place Skills."^/.  Ernest  Martin 


Pastors  see  life  in 
capital.  Washing- 
ton (MCC)— Gerald 
Good  (left)  and  Don 
Yoder  (right)  recent- 
ly took  part  in  a 
three-week  "Pastor 
in  Residence"  pro- 
gram sponsored  by 
the  Washington  of- 
fice of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee. 
Yoder,  pastor  of 
Koinonia  Mennonite 
Church  in  Chand- 
ler, Ariz.,  and  Good, 
pastor  of  the  Sun- 
nyside  Mennonite 
congregation  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  sat  in 
on  sessions  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Su- 
preme Court.  They 
also  served  in  a 
local  soup  kitchen 
and  visited  a  num- 
ber of  social  ser- 
vice ministries  in 
the  area. 


African  Christians  minister  to  AIDS  families 


Ouagadougou,  Burkina  Faso  (MCC) — 
Fati  Ouedraogo  patches  quilt  tops,  a 
craft  she  learned  from  an  American  mis- 
sionary, to  support  the  15  children  she 
cares  for.  In  addition  to  her  own  children 
and  grandchildren,  Fati,  a  widow,  looks 
after  Mamadou,  a  boy  whose  parents 
died  of  AIDS. 

Although  statistics  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  AIDS  appears  to  be  a  growing 
problem  in  Burkina  Faso,  and  Chris- 
tians are  looking  for  ways  to  minister 
to  families  affected  by  AIDS. 

"Women  and  children  who  have  been 
widowed  or  orphaned  by  AIDS  don't 
have  many  resources  to  combat  the 
poverty  that  threatens  to  spiral  them 
downward  into  sheer  misery,"  says 
Mark  Sprunger,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  country  co-representative. 

The  1,500  members  of  Oua- 
gadougou's Assemblies  of  God  Church 
were  moved  by  the  plight  of  these  fami- 
lies in  their  midst  and  formed  a  com- 
mittee to  visit  and  dispense  a  monthly 
allowance  equivalent  to  $2  U.S.  to  each 
AIDS-affected  family.  "We  know  this  is 
not  enough  to  cover  costs,  but  we  want 
to  help,"  explains  Pastor  Sawadago. 


Extended  families  also  generally  assist 
those  in  need. 

MCC's  Global  Family  program  pro- 
vides additional  funds  to  help  Mama- 
dou, and  about  10  other  students  who 
lost  one  or  both  parents  to  AIDS,  to  fin- 
ish school.  Some  money  also  goes  to 
purchase  a  sack  of  millet  for  each  fami- 
ly every  four  months. 

Church  members  are  also  looking  for 
ways  to  comfort  people  who  are  sick. 
"The  only  hope  we  can  see  is  that  when 
people  know  they  are  facing  death  they 
are  open  to  the  gospel  if  someone 
shares  the  love  of  Jesus  with  them," 
says  Pastor  Sawadago. 

Fear  still  hinders  some  Christians 
from  reaching  out  to  people  suspected 
of  having  AIDS.  Last  year  churches  in 
the  Piela  region  asked  MCC  health 
worker  Judy  Heath  and  Sibdou,  a  Bur- 
kinabe  colleague,  to  give  an  AIDS  pre- 
sentation at  a  pastors'  conference. 
Through  flannel-graph  images  and 
question  and  answer  sessions,  the  two 
described  the  symptoms  of  AIDS  and 
how  it  is  contracted,  helping  dispel 
myths  that  shaking  hands  or  dining  to- 
gether can  transmit  the  disease. 
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•  Rain  doesn't  stop  sale.  The  • 

annual  Ohio  Mennonite  Relief 
Sale  held  in  Kidron  Aug.  5 
grossed  $202,000,  despite 
heavy  rain.  That  total  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  for 
previous  sales.  The  figure 
does  not  include  proceeds 
from  a  "House  Against  Hun- 
ger" project  in  Berlin,  Ohio. 
This  year  marked  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  Ohio  sale, 
as  well  as  the  75th  anniversa- 
ry of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. According  to  MCC  ex- 
ecutive secretary  John  A. 
Lapp,  the  Ohio  sale  has  raised 
nearly  $4  million  over  the 
past  three  decades. — Celia 
Lehman 

•  Two  groups  formed.  A  Men- 
noscope  item  in  the  Aug.  29 
issue  reported  that  a  conflict  • 
in  Indiana  in  the  1870s  led  to 
formation  of  "the  Missionary 
Church,  or  the  Wisler  Men- 
nonites."  We  should  have  said 
that  the  conflict  led  to  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Missionary 
Church  and  the  Wisler  Men- 
nonites. 

•  Professor  elected.  An  East- 
ern Mennonite  University 
business  professor  is  the  new 
chair  of  the  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  school  board.  Richard  A. 
"Rick"  Yoder  was  elected  dur- 
ing the  board's  July  18  meet- 
ing. The  city  council  appoint- 
ed Yoder  to  the  board  two 
years  ago,  and  board  mem- 
bers elected  him  vice-chair 
last  year. 


CPS  reunion  held.  Some 
324  registrants  attended  the 
50th  annual  Eastern  District 
Civilian  Public  Service  re- 
union, held  Aug.  5-6  in  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.  The  event  fea- 
tured storytelling,  worship, 
and  an  address  by  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College  historian  John 
Oyer. 

Those  present  included  two 
CPS  veterans  with  perfect  at- 
tendance at  all  50  reunions, 
John  R.  Breneman  and  Elam 
N.  Zimmerman.  Also  in  atten- 
dance was  a  uniformed  Na- 
tional Park  Service  ranger, 
who  was  gathering  informa- 
tion about  the  work  of  CPSers 
in  Shenandoah  National  Park 
50  years  ago. — Harold  D. 
Lehman 

Board  turns  30.  PIPKA,  the 
mission  board  of  the  Muria 
Synod  of  the  Indonesia  Men- 
nonite Church,  celebrated  its 
30th  birthday  earlier  this 
year.  A  total  of  nearly  1,000 
people  attended  two  anniver- 
sary events  in  Jakarta  and 
Samarang.  The  celebrations 
including  preaching,  storytell- 
ing, and  special  music.  In  ad- 
dition, former  Mennonite 
World  Conference  president 
Charles  Christano  and  Ervin 
Stutzman,  moderator  of  Lan- 
caster Conference,  led  a  pas- 
tors' seminar. 

A  group  of  young  people 
founded  the  PIPKA  board  in 
1965,  at  a  time  of  political  up- 
heaval in  Indonesia.  PIPKA 
first  sent  missionaries  to 


Jakarta,  the  capital.  The 
board  later  sent  workers  to 
West  Kalimantan,  Sumatra, 
and  Bali.  This  year  PIPKA  ex- 
panded its  program  beyond 
Indonesia,  sending  missionar- 
ies to  Singapore. — Julie  E. 
Hershey 

•  Prof  to  judge  plays.  A  pro- 
fessor of  drama  at  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College  will  spend  most 
of  his  winter  weekends  judg- 
ing plays  for  the  next  Nation- 
al College  Theater  Festival. 
Lauren  Friesen  will  serve  as 
one  of  three  judges  for  the 
contest,  sponsored  by  the 
Kennedy  Center,  Washington, 
D.C. 

During  January  and  Febru- 
ary, the  panel  will  travel  to 
eight  college  theater  festivals 
around  the  United  States  and 
select  three  plays  for  produc- 
tion at  the  Kennedy  Center. 
As  the  playwriting  judge, 
Friesen  will  also  meet  with 
and  critique  the  work  of  stu- 
dent playwrights. 

•  Job  openings: 

Assistant  to  the  dean,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.  Twelve-month, 
full-time  position.  Bachelor's 
degree  in  an  academic  or  busi- 
ness-related field  is  required, 
master's  degree  desirable.  As- 
sists the  dean  and  associate 
dean  in  coordination  and  im- 
plementation of  the  academic 
program  of  the  university.  Of- 
fice management  and  comput- 
er skills  required.  Application 


deadline:  Sept.  20.  Contact 
the  EMU  human  resources  of- 
fice at  540  432-4108. 

Director  of  visitor  exchange  pro- 
grams, Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Akron,  Pa.  Two- 
year  position  available  Dec. 
11.  Qualifications  include 
commitment  to  Christian 
faith,  active  church  member- 
ship, and  nonviolent  peace- 
making. Applicants  must  be 
U.S.  citizens  fluent  in  English 
who  have  experience  or  train- 
ing with  intercultural  rela- 
tions and/or  mediation  among 
young  adults.  Bachelor's  de- 
gree required,  master's  in  rel- 
evant field  preferred.  Over- 
seas living  experience  pre- 
ferred. Contact  Dwight  Mc- 
Fadden,  MCC,  PO  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501-0500;  phone 
717  859-1151.  Applications 
due  Oct.  28. 

Manager,  SelfHelp  Crafts  corpo- 
rate store,  Ephrata,  Pa.  Two- 
year  position  available  No- 
vember 1995.  Qualifications 
include  commitment  to  Chris- 
tian faith,  active  church  mem- 
bership, and  nonviolent 
peacemaking.  Applicants 
must  be  knowledgeable  about 
and  supportive  of  SelfHelp 
Crafts'  mission.  Experience 
needed  in  retail  sales,  man- 
agement, merchandise  dis- 
play, and  store  layout.  Con- 
tact Goldie  Kuhns,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  PO  Box 
500,  Akron,  PA  17501-0500; 
phone  717  859-1151.  Applica- 
tions due  Oct.  2. 

Vice-president  and  academic 
dean,  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Twelve-month,  full-time  posi- 
tion. Responsible  to  manage 
the  academic  program  of  the 
undergraduate  division,  in- 
cluding faculty  matters,  cur- 
riculum, and  related  academic 
programs;  and  to  oversee  the 
management  of  libraries  and 
selected  graduate  programs, 
the  adult  degree  program,  and 
the  athletic  program.  Must 
have  doctorate  in  academic  or 
administrative  field,  as  well 
as  college  or  university  teach- 
ing experience.  Administra- 
tive experience  preferred. 

Must  have  Christian  com- 
mitment with  vision  for  the 
role  of  higher  education  in  the 
mission  of  the  church;  knowl- 
edge of  Mennonite  Church; 
commitment  to  Mennonite 
faith  and  practice;  commit- 
ment to  philosophy  and  mis- 
sion of  EMU;  leadership  abili- 
ty; and  positive  interpersonal 
relationships.  Application 
deadline:  Sept.  30.  Contact 
EMU  president's  office  at  540 
432-4100. 


Through  New  Eyes 

Off  the  farm,  thrust  into  a  complex  world. 
This  23-minute  video  shows  how  North 
American  Mennonites,  through  Mennonite 
Central  Committee's  75-year  history, 
discovered  new  answers  to  the  questions, 
"Who  is  my  neighbor?"  and  "How  can  we 
serve  God  together?" 


Send  Through  New  Eyes  for  free  loan  for_ 


(date). 


Send  personal  copy  for  $25  Cdn./$20  U.S.  Enclosed  $_ 
Send  my  church  a  free  copy  for  our  church  library. 


Your  name 


Church/school/organization 


Mennonite 
\  Central 
Committee 


Street  address 


City,  province/state,  postal/zip  code 


Daytime  telephone  # 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  Soulh  12th  Street,  PO  Box  500.  Akron.  PA 
17501-0500 

(717)859-1151  (717)859-3889 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive.  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 
(204)  261-6381 
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Lancaster,  Pa.  (MCC  U.S.)— Gail  Colon,  a  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  Summer 
Service  worker,  shows  "creeky  crawlers"  to  a  group  of  girls  at  Muddy  Run  Reservoir. 
Colon,  who  is  a  graduate  student  in  school  counseling,  assisted  at  a  day  camp  sponsored 
by  Arbor  Place,  a  Christian  community  center  in  Lancaster.  The  MCC  U.S.  Summer  Ser- 
vice program  helps  young  people  of  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds  to  develop  leadership 
skills  within  their  own  local  communities.  This  year  74  Summer  Service  participants 
worked  in  17  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Allentown,  Pa.:  Anna  Black, 
Ella  Black,  Kathy  Black,  Ken 
Eisenhard,  and  Teri  Eisen- 
hard. 

Chestnut  Ridge,  Orrville, 
Ohio:  Tom  and  Kim  McWil- 
liams,  Ray  and  Joan  Nuss- 
baum,  and  Richard  and  Bren- 
da  Stutzman. 

Covenant  Community  Fel- 
lowship, Lansdale,  Pa.: 
Jennifer  Lukens. 

Doylestown,  Pa.:  Ramoktoshi 
Imchen  and  Beth  Imchen. 

Lindale,  Harrisonburg,  Va.: 
Melissa  Joy  Eberly  and 
Jonathan  David  Yoder. 

Mennonite  Church  of  Scott- 
dale,  Scottdale,  Pa.:  Gail 
Butti,  Joseph  E.  Green  III,  Ni- 
cole Heller,  Benjamin  Savan- 
ick,  Nathan  Savanick,  Erin  E. 
Sharp,  M.  J.  Sharp,  Caleb 
Johnson,  and  Nathan  Sprung- 
er. 

Pike,  Elida,  Ohio:  Julie  Rod- 
den,  Sabrina  Hartman, 
Rachelle  Brenneman,  Carla 
Brenneman,  Darrel  Craft,  and 
Dale  Leverknight. 

Pinto,  Md.:  Kathleen  S.  Zehr, 
John  D.  Hamilton,  Randy  C. 
Adams  II,  Kevin  D.  Liven- 
good,  Scott  E.  Helmick,  Sven 
E.  Miller,  and  Laurel  J. 
Miller. 

Schubert,  Bethel,  Pa.:  Crystal 
Bechtel,  Amie  Martin,  Kath- 
leen Martin,  Matthew  Martin, 
and  Pamela  Martin. 

Vincent,  Spring  City,  Pa.: 
Dominick  Carpenter,  Terri  L. 
Carpenter,  Seth  Kolb,  Connie 
Landis,  and  Debra  Weinsteiger. 


BIRTHS 


Berkey,  Stacy  Stringer  and 
Tracy,  Salem,  Ore.,  Taylor 
Teresa  (first  child),  Aug.  9. 

Brenneman,  Beverly  Good  and 
Kim,  Delphos,  Ohio,  Crystal 
Joy  (fourth  child),  June  12. 

Brenneman,  Tonya  Ross  and  Ke- 
vin, Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  Dustin 
Michael  (third  child),  July  25. 

Caranza,  Jenny  and  Leo,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Faith  Rebecca 
(second  child),  Aug.  12. 

Clemmer,  Carol  Jones  and 
Ken,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Kyle 
Ezekiel  (fourth  child),  July  21. 

Delp,  Debbie  Lee  and  Jay, 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  Megan  Renee 
(first  child),  Aug.  14. 

Denny,  Wendy  Evans  and 
Chad,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  Taylor  Anne  (first 
child),  Aug.  8. 

Detwiler,  Wendy  Kissinger  and 
Ed,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Alexandria 
Marie  (first  child),  Aug.  7. 


Eicher,  Sue  and  Dave,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio,  Annie  Marie 
(fourth  child),  July  24. 

Horst,  Barbara  Roth  and  Ed- 
ward, Oakland,  Calif.,  Mat- 
thew Edward  (second  child), 
May  30. 

Keefer,  Anne  Edick  and  Kevin, 
Croghan,  N.Y.,  Trisha  Anne 
(third  child),  Aug.  5. 

Kempf,  Diane  Rupp  and  Michael, 
Pettisville,  Ohio,  Gregory  Law- 
rence (second  child),  Aug.  3. 

Landis,  Starla  Mast  and  Stew- 
art, Lancaster,  Pa.,  Ketura 
Lanae  (third  child),  May  7. 

Leis,  Sherri  Erb  and  Jeff, 
Zurich,  Ont.,  Lauren  Nicole 
(first  child),  July  2. 

Magnuson,  Sharon  Good  and 
Terry,  Ryley,  Alta.,  Weston 
Terrance  (second  child),  Aug.  8. 

Martin,  Sheri  Jantzi  and  D'Ar- 
cy,  Zurich,  Ont.,  Laiken  Marie 
(first  child),  July  27. 

Martin,  Paula  Bromwell  and 
Dale,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  Logan 
Rae  (first  child),  July  17. 

McDermott,  Kim  Kirkpatrick 
and  Dan,  Quakertown,  Pa., 
Justin  Phillip  (first  child), 
Aug.  12. 


Mosior,  Barbara  Gibbons  and 
Brian,  Marion,  Pa.,  Abigail 
Catherine  (second  child),  July 
26. 

Ropp,  Deneen  Beck  and  Leon, 
Duchess,  Alta.,  Hannah  Marie 
(fourth  child),  July  28. 

Showalter,  Marie  Hostetter 
and  Kenneth,  Stuarts  Draft, 
Va.,  Benjamin  David  (second 
child),  Aug.  4. 

Snyder,  Lesa  Schrock  and 
Bernie,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  Ethan  Lane  (second 
child),  July  20. 

Steckle,  Lorraine  McClinchey 
and  Kevin,  Zurich,  Ont., 
Samantha  Mae  (first  child), 
July  14. 

Wagner,  Tracey  and  Jeff,  York, 
Pa.,  Laurel  Rae  (first  child), 
Aug.  15. 


MARRIAGES 


Bowen-Rogers:  Brent  Bowen, 
Waynesboro,  Va.  (Charlottes- 
ville), and  Tracey  Rogers, 
Waynesboro,  Va.  (Baptist). 
Aug.  12,  by  Millard  Osborne. 


Brenneman-Derstine:  Anita 
Brenneman,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va. 
(Springdale),  and  Daryn  Der- 
stine,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug. 
12,  by  Mark  and  Kathy  Wenger. 

Brenneman-Kimble:  Krista 
Brenneman,  Keyser,  W.Va. 
(Pinto),  and  Jared  Kimble, 
Manassas,  Va.  (Pinto),  Aug. 
12,  by  Lester  Hershey  and 
Michael  Leedom. 

Crouse-Hill:  Robert  Crouse, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
(Nazarene),  and  Natasha  Hill, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  (Beth- 
El),  July  15,  by  Cleon  Nyce. 

Eash-Kauffman:  Hannah  Kath- 
ryn  Eash,  Fairview,  Mich.  (Fair- 
view),  and  Dennis  Kauffrnan, 
Fairview,  Mich.  (Fairview), 
Aug.  12,  by  Virgil  Hershberger. 

Elliott-Good:  Phil  Elliott,  Fern- 
dale,  Mich.  (Friends  Meeting), 
and  Carol  Good,  Lombard,  111. 
(Lombard),  Aug.  26,  by  Bob 
and  Mag  Richer  Smith. 

Evans-Neer:  Surena  Evans, 
DeGraff,  Ohio  (Logansville 
Community),  and  Steve  Neer, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio  (Oak 
Grove),  July  22,  by  David 
Dernlan  and  R.  J.  Rock. 
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New  Resources  from  Herald  Press: 


And  A  Time  to  Die 

by  Frances  Bontrager  Greaser 

"I  have  exposed  my  soul  in  this  book,"  says  Greaser,  Christian  author  of  this  moving  account  of  confronting  first  the  shock  of  learn- 
ing her  son  has  AIDS  and  is  a  homosexual,  then  the  grief  of  life  fading  into  death.  "I  speak  of  very  intimate  and  tender  moments, 
hurts  and  pleasures,  in  this  intimate  love  story  about  my  son  David." 

And  A  Time  to  Die  tells  of  anguish.  Yet  the  images  which  finally  triumph  are  those  of  hope  and  faith,  life  and  resurrection. 
Paper,  160  pages,  $9.95;  in  Canada  $14.20. 

Global  Gods: 

Exploring  the  Role  of  Religions  in  Modern  Societies 
by  David  W.  Shenk 

Global  Gods  is  a  fresh  approach  to  comparative  religions.  It  is  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  developing  literature  and  widespread 
interest  concerning  the  role  of  religion  in  human  society.  In  an  increasingly  pluralistic  world,  the  global  issues  explored  are  not  only 
theoretical  but  have  practical  urgency. 

While  remaining  true  to  his  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus,  Shenk  honestly  assesses  the  strengths  and  liabilities  of  each  major  reli- 
gious stream.  And  he  interacts  with  sophisticated  currents  of  thought  while  keeping  his  presentation  clear  and  accessible. 
Paper,  392  pages,  $16.95;  in  Canada  $24.25. 


BELIKVLKS  CHURCH  UIULL  COMMENTARY 

1&2 

THESSALOSANS 


ALOMANS 

♦ 


GLOBAL 

GODS 


David  W.  Shenk 


1  and  2  Thessalonians 

by  Jacob  W.  Elias 

Believers  Church  Bible  Commentary  Series 

Elias  invites  us  to  listen  in  while  Paul  and  his  missionary  companions  deal  pastorally  with  every- 
day concerns  of  congregational  life  and  also  remind  their  converts  about  the  big  picture — what 
God  has  done  through  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

He  illuminates  the  text;  provides  historical  and  cultural  background,  and  theological,  sociological,  and  ethical  meanings;  and  in 
general,  makes  "the  rough  places  plain." 
Paper,  400  pages,  $17.95;  in  Canada  $25.75. 


Mary  Christner  Borntra;;er 


'"ft 


Sarah 

by  Mary  Christner  Borntrager 

Elite's  People,  Book  8 

Sarah  Troyer  faces  changes  in  her  Amish  family  because  of  her  mother's  illness  and  death.  A  near-tragic  house  fire  helps  bring 
healing  to  Sarah.  Former  hurts  are  forgotten.  Sarah  learns  to  accept  a  new  mother  and  to  work  as  a  hired  girl. 
Paper,  144  pages,  $6.95;  in  Canada  $9.95. 
Large-Print  Edition,  $8.95;  in  Canada  $12.80. 


*  *  *  * 


*  *  *  *  * 


Over  half  a  million  books  in  print  in  the  Ellie's  People  series 

Ellie,  Rebecca,  Rachel,  Daniel,  Reuben,  Andy,  Polly,  and  Sarah. 

Available  through  your  local  bookstore  or  by  calling  1  800  759-4447;  in  Canada  call  519  746-2872  (Provident  Bookstores — MC,  Visa, 
Discover).  If  ordering  by  mail,  please  include  1 0%  for  shipping — minimum  $2.50.  Canadian  customers,  add  7%  of  total  for  GST. 
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Gabriel-Troyer:  Michael  Gab- 
riel, Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  Mar- 
cile  Jean  Troyer,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
(Bahia  Vista),  Aug.  11,  by  A. 
Don  Augsburger. 

Gascho-Swartzendruber: 
Shane  Gascho,  Fairview,  Mich. 
(Fairview),  and  Debra  Swartz- 
endruber,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Pleas- 
ant View),  Aug.  4,  by  Norman 
Maust. 

Gingerich-Hoover:  Rosalie 
Gingerich,  Bally,  Pa.  (Bally), 
and  Bryan  Hoover,  Schwenks- 
ville,  Pa.  (Upper  Skippack), 
Aug.  12,  by  Ray  Yoder  and 
Roy  Yoder. 

Glanzer-Kauffman:  James 
Glanzer,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Park  View),  and  Sherrill 
Kauffman,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Community),  Aug.  5,  by  Owen 
Burkholder  and  Jane  Peifer. 

Herb-Nissley:  Michael  Herb, 
Lebanon,  Pa.  (Bible  Fellow- 
ship), and  Tanya  Nissley,  Leb- 
anon, Pa.  (Gingrich),  July  29, 
by  John  G.  Landis  and  Calvin 
Reed. 

Hostetter-Pardee:  Angela  Sue 
Hostetter,  Lyndhurst,  Va. 
(Springdale),  and  Bryan  Pardee, 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.  (Springdale), 
Aug.  5,  by  Marion  Weaver. 

Jones-Vink:  Charlotte  Jones, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  (Marion), 
and  Gregory  Vink,  Chambers- 
burg, Pa.,  July  22,  by  Russ 
Lee. 

Lehman-Troyer:  Jeanette 
Lehman,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
(Marion),  and  Steven  Troyer, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  (Marion), 
July  8,  by  Cleon  Nyce. 

Nettleton-Ramirez:  Dawn  Net- 
tleton,  Saybrook,  111.  (United 
Methodist),  and  Shannon  Ra- 
mirez, Archbold,  Ohio  (East 
Bend),  Aug.  12,  by  Patrick  Cox. 

Schade-Schrivens:  Julie  Schade, 
Zurich,  Ont.  (Zurich),  and  Brad- 
ley Schrivens,  St.  Catharines, 
Ont.,  July  22,  by  Philip  Bender. 


DEATHS 


Gardner,  Charles  V.,  80, 

Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Dec.  27, 
1914,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  to 
Jesse  and  Dora  Miller  Gard- 
ner. Died:  July  30,  1995, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Survivors — wife: 
Oneta  Kalb  Gardner;  chil- 
dren: Ruthann  Miller,  Tom, 
Susan  Nelson,  Judy  Ainley; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Victor, 
Frank,  Ellen  Miller,  Verda 
Ewing,  Mary  Neuhouser, 
Olene  Garber;  10  grandchil- 
dren, 7  great-grandchildren. 
Funeral:  Aug.  3,  College  Men- 
nonite  Church,  by  James 
Waltner  and  Philip  Clemens. 
Burial:  Forest  Grove  Ceme- 
tery. 


Beginning  SALT  assignments.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Thirteen  young  adults  from  the  Men- 
nonite  Church,  seven  of  whom  are  pictured  above,  are  taking  part  in  MCC's  Serving  And 
Learning  Together  (SALT)  International  program  this  year.  Participants  left  for  one-year 
placements  following  orientation  earlier  this  summer.  The  volunteers  include  (left  to  right): 


Anita  Miller,  Wellman,  Iowa,  to  Santa  Cruz,  Bo- 
livia; LeAnne  Zook,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  to  Haiti; 
Paula  Joy  Hochstedler,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to 
Asuncion,  Paraguay;  Lara  Fisher,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  to  Swaziland;  Kathryn  Anne  Stoltzfus,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  to  Rajnandgain,  India;  Tonya  Wen- 
ger,  Akron,  Pa.,  to  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Timothy 


Godshall,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  to  Nyabange,  Tanzania. 
Not  pictured:  Maren  Kliewer,  Leamington,  Ont., 
to  Chad;  Janet  Konrad,  Wheatley,  Ont.,  to  Dham- 
tari,  India;  Juanita  Laverty,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  to 
Brazil;  Darryl  Lepp,  Harrow,  Ont.,  to  Jamaica; 
Lilette  Wiens,  Etobcoke,  Ont.,  to  Curitiba,  Brazil; 
Andrew  Woelk,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Good,  Clara  A.  Diller,  84, 

Elida,  Ohio.  Born:  Aug.  18, 
1910,  Allen  County,  Ohio,  to 
Irvin  and  Susanna  Shenk 
Diller.  Died:  July  8,  1995. 
Survivors — husband:  Harold 
Good;  children:  Nelson,  Ellis, 
Arnold,  Janet  Swartz,  Naomi 
Best;  brother  and  sister: 
Ralph  Diller,  Martha  Bear;  16 
grandchildren,  9  great-grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
Pike  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Mervin  Miller. 
Miller,  Payson  Mast,  73,  Sug- 
arcreek,  Ohio.  Born:  Feb.  1, 
1922,  Holmes  County,  Ohio, 
to  Malva  J.  and  Malinda  Mast 
Miller.  Died:  Aug.  10,  1995, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  in  an  automo- 
bile accident.  Survivors — wife: 
Olis  Miller;  children:  Karen 
Ahijevych,  Glennis  Menuez, 
Steven;  brothers  and  sister: 
Paul  R.,  Roscoe,  John  H., 
Lester,  Esther  Hershberger;  4 
grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Dulcey  (daughter).  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Aug.  14,  Walnut 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Ross  A.  Miller  and  Matt 
Hamsher. 


Schwartzentruber,  Lorraine 
Francis  Smith,  56,  Zurich, 
Ont.  Born:  Oct.  8,  1938,  to 
Ernest  and  Margaret  Dixon 
Smith.  Died:  July  5,  1995,  Ex- 
eter, Ont.  Survivors — husband: 
Orlen  Schwartzentruber;  chil- 
dren: John  "Jay,"  Grace  Par- 
sons, Lyn  Snell,  Dale  Shep- 
pard;  sister:  Earnestine  La- 
chine;  6  grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Wayne  (son).  Funer- 
al and  burial:  July  9,  Zurich 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Philip 
Bender. 

Stjernholm,  Vera  F.  Good,  72, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Born: 
Sept.  29,  1922,  La  Junta,  Colo., 
to  Ezra  and  Minnie  Snyder 
Good.  Died:  July  14,  1995,  Col- 
orado Springs,  Colo.,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — husband:  William 
"Bill"  Stjernholm;  children: 
Melvin  Ray,  Dale  Thomas,  Ju- 
dith Marie  Terrill;  sister:  Beu- 
lah  Kauffman,  10  grandchil- 
dren, 4  great-grandchildren. 
Funeral:  July  18,  Beth-El  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Willard  Con- 
rad and  Marlin  Thomas.  Bur- 
ial: East  Holbrook  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 


Stoltzfus,  Lois  Ehst,  68,  Reho- 
beth,  Md.  Born:  May  14,  1927, 
Bally,  Pa.,  to  John  and  Eliza- 
beth Mack  Ehst.  Died:  Aug.  4, 
1995,  Rehobeth,  Md.,  of  can- 
cer. Survivors — children: 
Eldon,  Lowell,  Carol  Vickery, 
Jay,  Mary  Beth  Bozman, 
Mervin;  brother  and  sister: 
Abram  Ehst,  Mary  Derstine; 
12  grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Roy  Stoltzfus  (husband). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Aug.  6, 
Holly  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Jack  Scandrett. 

Yoder,  Laura  Hostetler,  93, 
Orrville,  Ohio.  Born:  Sept.  10. 
1901,  Orrville,  Ohio,  to  Daniel 
D.  and  Elizabeth  Bixler 
Hostetler.  Died:  July  24,  1995, 
Smithville,  Ohio.  Survivors- 
daughters:  Jeanne  Zimmer- 
man, Genevere  Snyder;  broth- 
ers and  sister:  Ellis,  Marvin, 
Esther;  5  grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren;  one 
great-great-grandchild.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Elton  R.  Yoder 
(husband).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: July  28,  Oak  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Leon 
Shrock. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


How  will  we  know 
when  we  are  no  longer  racist? 


Pat  McFarlane's  two-part  series  on  racism 
(Aug.  29  and  this  issue)  is  uneasy  reading.  No 
one  likes  to  admit  to  racism.  As  Christians,  we 
are  to  live  with  the  reality  that  Christ  "has  bro- 
ken down  the  dividing  wall,  that  is,  the  hostili- 
ty between  us"  (Eph.  2:14). 

But  what  we  believe  does  not  always  match 
what  we  do.  At  Wichita  '95,  for  example,  youth 
convention  planners  restuffed  4,300  packets  the 
night  before  registration  after  someone  discov- 
ered a  brochure  could  be  offensive  to  Menno- 
nites  of  one  ethnic  group.  In  the  adult  conven- 
tion, an  item  in  an  art  exhibit  was  pulled  after 
the  first  day  for  the  same  reason. 

Happily,  both  situations  were  resolved  with 
an  apology  and  some  quiet  action — including  a 
long  night  for  youth  convention  staff.  More 
subtle  and  less  "fixable"  are  the  attitudes  and 
opinions  that  give  indirect  racist  messages. 

"I  can't  afford  to  make  this  mistake,"  an 
African- American  friend  told  me  after  he  ar- 
rived late  for  an  important  church  meeting. 
"Too  many  people  are  watching." 

How  do  we  change  all  this?  How  do  we  make 
it  possible  for  a  member  of  an  ethnic  group 
that's  not  in  the  majority  to  be  as  free  to 
experiment  and  sometimes  fail  as  I  can — and 
do — as  a  member  of  the  majority? 

I  found  an  answer  on  a  recent  National  Pub- 
lic Radio  broadcast.  At  the  end  of  a  half-hour 
"All  Things  Considered"  segment  on  racism,  a 
commentator  said  this  evil  is  a  condition  not  of 
the  mind,  but  of  the  heart.  Knowledge  will  not 
eradicate  racism;  that  only  comes  with  a  change 
of  heart.  And  then  this,  which  I  found  surpris- 
ing from  an  NPR  commentator:  "This  is  conver- 
sion." 

It's  an  obvious  solution,  one  that  should  come 
from  the  church.  We  who  are  Christians,  we 
who  are  Mennonites,  we  of  all  people  should 
know  about  conversion. 

It  begins  with  the  admission  that  we  have  a 
problem,  a  sin.  That's  not  easy  to  do  about 
racism.  Yet,  if  my  stomach  tightens  or  if  I  lock 
my  car  or  clutch  my  wallet  when  I  meet  mem- 
bers of  one  ethnic  group  and  not  another,  I  am 
racist.  If  I  find  myself  either  paying  attention — 
or  not  paying  attention — to  someone  simply 
because  of  that  person's  race,  I  am  racist.  If  I 


won't  argue  a  point  with  a  friend  from  a  differ- 
ent race  as  readily  as  one  from  my  own  for  fear 
I'll  offend,  I  am  racist. 

Next  we  must  ask  for  forgiveness.  From  God. 
Then  from  those  we  have  wronged — with  an 
attitude  or  an  action.  Even  though  they  may 
not  know  it. 

In  her  first  installment,  McFarlane  tells  how 
that  happened  to  her  husband  at  a  Mennonite 
missions  conference.  During  a  prayer,  someone 
came  and  confessed  he  had  had  trouble  working 
with  McFarlane's  husband  simply  because  of 
the  color  of  his  skin. 

But  admission  and  confession  are  not 
enough.  Next  comes  change — of  behavior, 
of  lifestyle.  First  for  ourselves.  Then  for 
others.  For  those  of  us  in  the  dominant  culture, 
this  will  mean  working  to  eradicate  racism 
from  ourselves  and  from  our  world. 

How?  Hispanic  Mennonites  attending  Wichi- 
ta '95  issued  a  statement  to  the  delegates  which 
calls  Mennonites  in  North  America  "to  be  a 
voice  and  a  witness  against  the  hostility  among 
races  and  classes  and  against  the  oppression 
and  neglect  of  the  poor  and  marginalized."  The 
statement  offers  these  suggestions  for  how  this 
could  be  done: 

•  establish  cross-cultural  friendships  in  our 
personal  lives; 

•  create  "working  partnerships"  between 
churches  of  different  ethnic  groups; 

•  work  at  transforming  church  structures, 
particularly  in  staff  hiring; 

•  contact  governments,  asking  them  to  use 
reconciliation  procedures  in  criminal  justice, 
human  resource,  and  immigration  policies. 

Racism  begins  in  the  heart.  Only  we  (and 
God)  know  for  sure  what  is  in  ours.  McFar- 
lane's two-part  series  should  remind  us  to  keep 
looking.  Particularly  if  we  are  members  of  the 
dominant  ethnic  or  racial  group,  we  are  likely 
to  find  things  there  of  which  we  must  repent. 

Indeed,  because  power  and  privilege  are  so 
much  on  our  side,  we  must  learn  to  live  with  a 
constant  attitude  of  repentance  and  conversion. 
When  we  do,  we  will  have  taken  an  important 
step  toward  no  longer  believing  and  living  as 
racists. — jlp 
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Nothing  is  more  important  for  the  future  of  God's 
good  earth  and  the  environmental  movement  than  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  material  world  and  the 
relationship  of  people  to  the  nonhuman  creation. 
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Biblical  faith  and  the  environment: 

Christians  must  be  passion- 
ate about  God's  good  earth 

If  more  Christians  engaged  in  environ- 
mental practices  consistent  with  bibli- 
cal teaching,  more  environmentalists 
would  explore  a  biblical  framework  as 
the  best  hope  for  healing  of  the  earth. 


Increasingly,  people  who  care  deeply  about 
the  environment  are  searching  for  deeper 
spiritual  foundations  in  which  to  ground 
their  crusade  to  save  the  planet.  The 
pilgrimage  proceeds  in  many  directions.  Some 
environmentalists  are  exploring  Native 
American  spirituality  and  ancient  Druidism; 
others  are  trying  New  Age  religion  or  ancient 
Eastern  monism.  There  is  a  growing 
consensus — expressed  by  Maurice  Strong,  head 
of  the  Earth  Summit  (Rio,  1992) — that  some 
spiritual  foundation  is  essential.  Strong  said 
the  Rio  decisions  require  "deep  moral,  spiritu- 
al, and  ethical  roots  if  they  are  to  be  success- 
fully implemented." 

In  1990,  a  group  of  world-famous  scientists 
including  Carl  Sagan,  signed  an  "Open  Letter 
to  the  Religious  Community,"  urging  religious 
people  to  join  the  movement  to  save  the  envi- 
ronment. In  their  statement,  the  scientists  said 
that  the  ecological  threat  is  so  massive  that  we 
cannot  avoid  disaster  unless  the  religious 
community  joins  the  struggle. 

That  is  beginning  to  happen  in  important, 


by 

Ronald 
J.  Sider 


Because  the  world  matters  so  much  that 
the  Creator  will  eventually  restore  its 
broken  beauty,  Christians  must  work  to 
initiate  now  what  God  will  complete  later. 


exciting  ways.  As  a  leader  in  the  Evangelical 
Environmental  Network  and  the  Christian 
Society  of  the  Green  Cross,  I  can  say  that  Amer- 
ican Christians  are  committed  to  environmen- 
tal concerns  for  the  long  haul. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  all  Christians 
are  environmentalists.  Nor  does  it  mean  that 
the  environmental  movement  has  found  the 
spiritual  foundations  it  seeks. 

I  suggest  two  theses.  First,  people  who 
ground  their  faith  in  the  Bible  will,  if  they  are 
consistent,  be  passionate  environmentalists. 
Second,  environmentalists  searching  eagerly 
for  religious  foundations  might  discover  unex- 
pected help  in  biblical  faith. 

Both  claims  may  sound  strange.  Is  not 
Christianity,  as  Lynn  White  suggested 
decades  ago,  the  problem  rather  than  the 
solution?  Are  not  Christians  who  claim  to  be 
biblical  the  worst  offenders?  Is  it  not  evangeli- 
cal Christians  who  tell  us  that  the  world  will 
end  soon  and  therefore  we  might  as  well  use  up 
nonrenewable  resources  before  God  blows  them 
to  bits? 

How  then  can  today's  Christians  offer  any 
hope?  Many,  I  confess,  including  some  of  the 
most  visible  and  vocal,  do  not.  But  the  reason  is 
not  that  a  biblical  framework  is  destructive  to 
the  environment.  Rather  it  is  that  many  Chris- 
tians who  are  not  environmentalists  and  many 
environmentalists  who  are  not  Christians  have 
not  carefully  listened  to  what  the  Bible  says 
about  the  creation  and  the  Creator. 

Probably  nothing  is  more  important  for  the 
future  of  the  environmental  movement  than  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  material  world 
and  the  relationship  of  people  to  the  nonhuman 
creation. 

Christians  have  sometimes  ignored  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  body  and  the  material  world, 
focusing  all  their  energy  on  preparing  the  soul 
for  some  future  immaterial,  invisible  existence 
in  a  spiritual  heaven.  Interestingly,  there  are 
striking  parallels  between  such  Christians  and 
Eastern  monists  who  tell  us  that  the  material 
world  is  an  illusion  to  be  escaped.  We  are  to  do 
this  so  that  we  can  discover  the  divine  spark 
within  and  eventually  merge  with  the  All  and 
lose  individual  identity.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
either  view  would  be  of  much  help  to  environ- 
mentalists. If  the  material  world  is  evil  or  an 
illusion,  why  worry  about  it? 

Biblical  faith,  however,  is  radically  different. 
Scriptures  report  that  every  part  of  the  mate- 
rial world  comes  from  the  loving  hand  of  the 


Creator,  who  calls  it  into  being  out  of  nothing 
and  declares  it  very  good.  Unlike  the  Creator, 
the  creation  is  finite  and  limited,  but  it  is  not 
an  illusion.  Nor  is  it  the  result  of  blind,  mate- 
rialistic chance,  although  the  Creator  nurtured 
it  into  existence  over  the  course  of  a  long  evo- 
lutionary history. 

In  biblical  faith,  the  material  world  is  so  good 
that  the  Creator  of  the  galaxies  actually 
became  flesh  for  a  period  in  the  time  of  Caesar 
Augustus.  Indeed,  the  material  world  is  so  good 
that  not  only  did  Jesus  devote  much  time  to 
restoring  broken  bodies,  he  also  arose  bodily 
from  death  and  promised  to  return  to  complete 
his  victory  over  every  form  of  brokenness  in 
persons,  nature,  and  civilization. 

According  to  biblical  faith,  God's  cosmic  plan 
of  restoration  includes  the  whole  creation,  not 
just  individual  "souls."  The  apostle  Paul  says 
that  at  the  end  of  history  as  we  now  experience 
it,  Christ  will  return,  not  only  to  usher  believ- 
ers into  a  life  of  restored  bodily  existence  in  the 
presence  of  God,  but  also  to  restore  the  whole 
nonhuman  creation.  "The  creation  itself  will  be 
set  free  from  its  bondage  to  decay  and  will 
obtain  the  freedom  of  the  glory  of  the  children 
of  God"  (Rom.  8:21).  So  in  that  restored  earth,  I 
expect  to  go  sailing  with  my  great-grandchil- 
dren in  a  pollution-free  Aral  Sea. 

The  last  book  of  the  Bible  uses  a  beautiful 
metaphor  about  the  tree  of  life  growing  beside 
an  unpolluted  river,  pure  as  crystal,  a  river 
that  purges  human  civilization  of  its  broken- 
ness and  evil;  by  doing  so,  the  glory  and  honor 
of  the  nations  may  enter  into  the  holy  city  of 
the  future  (Rev.  21:22—22:2).  Unlike  Christian 
Platonists  and  Hindu  Monists,  who  see  the 
material  world  as  an  evil  or  an  illusion  to 

Christ  will  return,  not  only  to 
usher  believers  into  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  but  also  to  re- 
store the  rest  of  creation. 

escape,  biblical  people  believe  that  the  world 
matters  so  much  that  the  Creator  will  eventu- 
ally restore  its  broken  beauty.  Knowing  God's 
grand  design,  Christians  work  to  initiate  now 
what  God  will  complete  later. 

Few  things  are  more  controversial  today 
than  the  status  of  people  in  relationship  to  the 
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nonhuman  world.  At  one  end  are  those,  in- 
cluding some  Christians,  who  suppose  that  the 
only  purpose  of  the  nonhuman  world  is  to  serve 
humanity.  Therefore,  they  conclude,  we  can 
ravage  and  destroy  species  and  ecological 
systems  at  will.  A  livable  environment  cannot 
survive  another  century  of  such  thinking. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  those  who  reject 
any  distinction  between  monkeys,  moles,  and 
people,  denouncing  any  claim  to  superior  status 
for  people  as  a  species.  If  that  is  correct,  then 
civilization  itself  becomes  impossible.  What 
right  have  we  to  use  plants  and  animals  for  our 
food  and  shelter  if  we  are  of  no  more  impor- 
tance than  they? 

Biblical  faith  offers  another  perspective.  The 
Bible  teaches  that  the  nonhuman  creation  has 
worth  and  significance  quite  apart  from  its 
usefulness  to  humanity.  It  also  teaches  that 
human  beings  alone  are  created  in  God's  image 
and  called  to  be  stewards  of  God's  good  garden. 

Anyone  who  thinks  God  created  the  nonhu- 
man world  merely  for  the  benefit  of  people  has 
not  read  the  Bible  carefully.  God  feeds  the 
birds  and  clothes  the  lilies  (Matt.  6:26-30).  God 
watches  over  the  doe  in  the  mountains,  count- 
ing the  months  of  her  pregnancy  and  watching 
over  her  when  she  gives  birth,  even  though  she 
never  encounters  a  human  being  (Job  39:1-2). 

In  the  story  of  the  Flood,  God  makes  a  cove- 
nant, not  just  with  Noah  and  his  family,  but 
also  with  the  nonhuman  creation:  "Behold  I 
establish  my  covenant  with  you  and  your  de- 
scendants after  you,  and  with  every  living 
creature  that  is  with  you,  the  birds,  the  cattle, 
and  every  beast  of  the  earth"  (Gen.  9:9-10). 


Knowing  that  they  all  give  joy  to  their  Creator, 
Christians  will  treasure  and  protect  every 
species. 

The  independent  worth  of  the  nonhuman 
creation  and  humanity's  interdependence  with 
it  do  not,  however,  mean  that  we  should  forget 
another  central  biblical  claim:  human  beings 
alone  are  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  we 
alone  have  been  given  a  special  dominion  or 
stewardship  (Gen.  1:27-28).  If  one  abandons 
that  truth,  the  whole  project  of  civilization 
crumbles. 

Genesis  2:15  says  God  put  people  in  the 
garden  "to  work  it  and  take  care  of  it" 
(NIV).  The  word  abad,  translated 
"work,"  means  "to  serve."  The  related  noun 
actually  means  "slave"  or  "servant."  The  word 
shamar,  translated  "take  care  of,"  suggests 
watchful  care  and  preservation  of  the  earth.  We 
are  to  serve  and  watch  lovingly  over  God's  good 
garden,  not  rape  it. 

The  Mosaic  law  offers  explicit  commands 
designed  to  prevent  exploitation  of  the  earth. 
Every  seventh  year,  for  instance,  the  Israelites' 
land  was  to  lie  fallow  because  "the  land  is  to 
have  a  year  of  rest"  (Lev.  25:4). 

Created  in  the  divine  image,  we  alone  have 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Earth.  At  the  same 
time,  our  dominion  must  be  the  gentle  care  of  a 
loving  gardener,  not  the  callous  exploitation  of 
a  self-centered  lord.  So  we  should  not  wipe  out 
species  or  waste  the  nonhuman  creation.  Only 
a  careful  stewardship  of  plants  and  animals  by 
human  beings  is  legitimate. 

Biblical  faith  also  provides  a  framework  for 
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Biblical  faith  is  radically  different. 
Scriptures  tell  us  that  every  part  of  the 
material  world  comes  from  the  hand  of 
the  Creator,  who  declares  it  very  good. 


dealing  with  the  destructive  rat  race  of  unbri- 
dled consumption.  The  planet  cannot  sustain 
10  billion  people  living  the  kind  of  ever-ex- 
panding lifestyle  North  Americans  now  de- 
mand. The  Creator  who  made  us  both  body  and 
soul  wants  us  to  enjoy  the  gorgeous  bounty  of 
the  material  world.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
created  in  such  a  way  that  human  wholeness 
and  fulfillment  come  not  only  from  material 
things  but  also  from  right  relationship  with 
neighbor  and  God. 

Both  the  call  to  care  for  neighbor  and  the 
summons  to  sabbatical  worship  of  God  place 
limits  on  human  acquisition  and  consumption. 
Material  things  are  very  good  but  less 
important  than  spending  time  with  and 
enjoying  right  relationships  with  neighbor  and 
God. 

The  18th-century  Westerners  abandoned  the 
biblical  worldview.  The  isolated  autonomous 
individual  replaced  God  at  the  center  of  reality. 
The  scientific  method  became  the  only  avenue 
to  truth  and  reality. 

We  can  measure  an  ever-increasing 
gross  natural  product  and  an  expand- 
ing stock  portfolio.  We  cannot  easily 
measure  the  goodness  of  community  in  the 
extended  family  or  the  value  of  caring  for  the 
neighbor,  not  to  mention  the  value  of  a  person- 
al relationship  with  God.  Frantically  each 
individual  seeks  fulfillment  in  more  and  more 
material  things  even  though  our  very  nature 
makes  it  impossible  for  such  things  to  satisfy 
our  deepest  needs. 

The  destructive  unbridled  consumerism  of 
modern  society  is  rooted  in  this  narcissistic 
individualism  and  materialistic  naturalism 
that  flows  from  the  Enlightenment.  Biblical 
faith,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  a  framework 
within  which  we  can  both  enjoy  material  abun- 
dance and  understand  its  limits. 

Biblical  faith  provides  a  solid  foundation  for 
caring  for  the  creation  entrusted  to  us  by  the 
Creator.  Perhaps  if  more  Christians  engaged  in 
environmental  practices  that  were  consistent 
with  biblical  teaching,  more  environmentalists 
would  be  ready  to  explore  again  the  claim  that 
a  biblical  framework  would  offer  our  best  hope 
for  a  comprehensive  earth  healing. 

Ronald  J.  Sider  is  professor  of  theology  and 
culture  at  Eastern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  is  the  publisher 
of  Green  Cross  magazine  and  president  of 
Evangelicals  for  Social  Action. 


"The  wicked  will  not  stand  in 
the  judgment,  nor  sinners  in 
the  congregation  of  the 
righteous;  for  the  Lord  watches 
over  the  way  of  the  righteous, 
but  the  way  of  the  wicked  will 
perish."— Psalm  1:5-6,  NRSV 
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For  praying  out  loud 


by  Beryl  Jantzi 


I was  caught  off  guard  in  a  recent  conversa- 
tion when  I  was  asked  what  Mennonites 
believe  about  prayer.  It  was  a  sincere  in- 
quiry from  a  Christian  woman  just  recently 
introduced  to  Mennonites.  Besides  thinking, 
"Well,  we're  in  favor  of  it,"  I  didn't  quite  know 
how  to  respond. 

The  woman  went  on  to  say  that  she  had 
encountered  three  Mennonites  in  recent  weeks 
who  either  questioned  the  value  of  prayer  or 
who  were  unwilling  to  pray  out  loud  in  public. 
"Does  it  have  something  to  do  with  being  'the 
quiet  in  the  land'?"  she  asked. 

Her  question  haunts  me.  The  more  I  think 
about  it,  the  more  I  recall  other  individuals  who 
have  questions  and  reservations  about  spoken 
and  public  prayer. 

We  learn  about  prayer  at  church  and  in  our 
homes.  Prayer  at  church  is  usually  spoken  so 
all  can  hear  and  enter  into  the  experience. 
Typically  it  is  led  by  the  pastor,  a  teacher,  the 
worship  leader,  or  some  other  "official"  of  the 
congregation. 

Growing  up,  I  remember  having  silent  and 
spoken  prayers  at  home.  Spoken  prayers 
happened  before  bedtime  when  I  was  a 
young  child  and  at  the  dinner  table  if  we  had 
guests.  Otherwise  prayer  was  a  silent  and  pri- 
vate activity. 

But  today  I  ask  myself:  what  unspoken  mes- 
sages do  we  send  when  we  pray  primarily  in 
silence?  Are  we  saying  that  public  and  spoken 
prayer  is  a  thing  which  only  a  few  can  do  on 
Sundays  or  on  special  occasions?  What  opportu- 
nities are  we  providing  for  our  children  and 
youth  to  practice  prayer  within  the  home  or 
congregational  setting?  Or  is  prayer  only  an 
adult  activity? 

This  is  not  a  unique  problem  for  "the  quiet  in 
the  land."  Jesus'  disciples  did  not  really  under - 
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stand  how  to  pray  either.  At  least  they  had  the 
nerve  to  ask  for  some  help.  Like  them,  how 
comfortable  are  we  in  our  communication  skills 
with  God? 

We  might  benefit  from  the  following  simple 
ways  of  working  at  prayer  at  church,  at  home, 
and  even  one-on-one  with  God. 

/.  We  must  become  creative  in  the  way  we 
pray  in  our  Sunday  morning  assemblies. 

Pastors  should  include  others  during  the  con- 
gregational prayer  time.  We  inadvertently  send 
the  wrong  signals  when  only  a  few  address  God 
in  public  worship. 

Involving  a  broader  spectrum  of  persons  will 
expand  a  congregation's  view  of  prayer.  Experi- 
menting with  new  prayer  forms  can  renew  both 
individual  and  corporate  worship. 

2.  Spoken  prayer  should  be  the  rule  rath- 
er than  the  exception  in  the  home.  If  our 

children  are  to  have  faith,  they  need  to  hear  us 
talking  not  only  about  God.  They  also  need  to 
hear  us  speak  to  God. 

We  can  keep  God  distant  in  the  minds  of  our 
children  if  our  references  to  the  Lord  relate  only 
to  the  stories  of  Scripture  and  events  in  the 
past.  Talking  out  loud  to  God  will  convey  the 
sense  of  presence  and  relevance.  God  is  among 
us,  here  and  now.  How  do  I  know?  I  talked  to 
God  this  morning  before  beginning  my  day. 

3.  We  need  to  talk  to  God  out  loud  when 
it  is  just  the  two  of  us.  I  find  the  more  I  talk 
to  God  and  about  God,  the  stronger  my  faith 
becomes.  We  need  to  hear  the  confessions  of  our 
own  mouths.  God  will  not  take  on  the  reality  of 
a  living  presence  in  our  lives  until  we  relate  to 
God  as  a  living  presence. 

Can't  God  hear  my  thoughts?  Of  course.  But 
prayer  is  for  more  than  God's  benefit.  Our  faith 
is  increased  when  we  hear  the  prayerful 
thoughts  of  others.  It  is  also  built  up  and 
transformed  as  we  hear  our  own  confession, 
petition,  and  thanksgiving. 

I  am  for  praying  out  loud.  If 
faith  is  to  be  caught,  it  must  be 
taught  and  reinforced  at  every 
possible  level.  We  dare  not  leave 
to  chance  what  is  at  the  very  core 
of  any  relationship:  one-to-one 
communication.  Out  loud. 

Beryl  Jantzi  is  associate  pastor  of 
Akron  (Pa.  )  Mennonite  Church. 
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Core  beliefs  of  our  faith  (12) 

What  we  believe  about  creation 


As  a  people  who  live  with  a  strong  theol- 
ogy of  creation,  we  must  find  a  balance 
between  emphasis  on  our  sinful  natures 
and  being  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

by  Diane  Zaerr 


Mennonites  are  suffering  from  a  weak 
theology  of  creation.  This  I  attribute 
more  to  preachers  than  theologians.  At 
least  in  my  experience,  preachers  have  used 
creation  texts  in  a  limited  way:  to  combat  evo- 
lution, to  teach  headship,  and  to  convince  us  of 
our  sinful  natures.  At  the  same  time,  we  preach- 
ers have  skimmed  lightly  over  the  basic  crea- 
tion truth:  God  is  the  creator.  And  all  of  it- 
earth,  animals,  and  humans— are  created  good. 

Without  the  wonder  of  our  good  creation  heri- 
tage, we  violate  the  earth,  we  violate  each 
other — and,  by  underrating  ourselves,  we  do  a 
kind  of  violence  to  ourselves  as  well. 

How  did  this  happen?  I  suspect  we  have 
weighed  in  too  heavily  on  the  end  of  the  teeter- 
totter  that  teaches  us  about  our  sinful  selves. 
We  reinforce  this  with  selected  Pauline  texts 
teaching  us  we  are  prideful  and  our  flesh  is 
evil.  We  learn  Jesus  wants  us  to  be  disciples, 
and  we  interpret  that  to  mean  perfect  persons 
who  never  fail,  even  though  the  first  disciples 
failed  often  in  what  they  attempted  to  do. 

A  theology  of  sin  is  important.  One  of  my 
wise  preacher  colleagues  taught  me  how  freeing 
it  can  be  to  know  that  we  are  sinners.  We  can 
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give  up  trying  to  be  perfect  all  the  time.  Sinful 
nature  is  one  end  of  the  teeter-totter.  On  the 
other  end  that  part  of  our  nature  that  is  made 
in  the  image  of  God. 

A  healthy  theology  balances  these  two.  Arti- 
cles 5  and  6  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
Mennonite  Perspective  can  help  us  gain  this  bal- 
ance. Article  5,  "Creation  and  Divine  Provi- 
dence," clearly  outlines  what  Mennonites  be- 
lieve about  God  and  the  world.  There  may  be 
some  surprises  here  for  those  of  us  who  think 
we  know  all  about  creation. 

According  to  the  confession,  creation  texts 
occur  throughout  the  Bible,  not  just  in  Genesis; 
read  Isaiah  66:22-23;  2  Corinthians  5:17;  and 
2  Peter  3:13.  Texts  throughout  Scripture  teach 
that  creation  is  more  about  God's  salvation 
than  the  earth's  origins.  Creation  texts  also 
talk  of  a  new  creation,  of  God  preserving  and 
renewing  what  has  already  been  made  (Gen. 
1:31;  1  Tim.  4:4).  The  most  important  teachings 
of  the  creation  texts  have  to  do  with  salvation, 
not  whether  or  not  the  world  was  completed  in 
seven  24-hour  days. 

But  neither  do  the  biblical  texts  teach 
scientific  evolution,  a  theory  which  seems 
to  remove  God  from  the  creation  process. 
It  is  clear  from  Scripture  that  God  took  specific 
steps  to  bring  about  creation.  God  acted  to  save 
humanity  and  the  world.  This  action  is  in  con- 
trast to  beliefs  about  ancient  Near  East  idols 
like  Baal,  whom  the  people  had  to  beg  with 
sacrifices  to  get  them  to  act. 

When  compared  with  salvation,  creation  is  of 
lesser  importance.  Even  Genesis  devotes  only 
five  of  50  chapters  to  creation.  The  main  point 
of  the  book  is  not  how  we  were  made  but  who 
made  us.  Exodus  expands  and  clarifies  cre- 
ation. Salvation,  like  being  delivered  from 
Egypt,  shaped  Israel's  understanding  of  cre- 
ation. Saving  acts  of  creation  continue  with  the 
coming  of  Christ  on  earth.  Jesus  Christ  was 
part  of  God's  creation  plan  all  along,  not  just  an 
emergency  effort  to  fix  a  bad  world. 

The  idea  of  an  ongoing  or  progressive  cre- 
ation offers  badly  needed  hope  for  our  world.  In 
a  world  where  militant  people  bomb  those  who 
disagree  with  them  in  abortion  clinics  and 
federal  buildings,  in  a  world  where  family 
violence  occurs  even  in  Mennonite  homes,  in  a 
world  where  people  mistreat  their  bodies,  it's 
vital  to  know — as  our  new  confession  states — 
that  God  continues  to  sustain  and  care  for  the 
world  rather  than  leaving  it  to  itself.  Although 
sin  and  evil  have  damaged  God's  original  cre- 
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and  our  calling  as  human  beings 


ation,  God  continues  to  use  the  natural  order, 
family,  culture,  and  social  and  political  systems 
to  sustain  life  and  to  limit  the  forces  of  evil. 

Article  6  of  the  confession  picks  up  where 
Article  5  leaves  off.  Again,  the  main  point:  we 
were  created  in  God's  image  and  God  is  good, 
therefore  we  are  created  good.  We  were  created 
to  glorify  God,  to  live  in  peace  with  each  other, 
and  to  watch  over  the  rest  of  creation. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  under- 
standing what  "the  image  of  God"  means.  The 
mind?  The  soul?  "Potentiality  for  being"?  What 


Creation  and  divine  providence 

We  believe  that  God  has  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  and  all  that  is  in  them,  and  that  God 
preserves  and  renews  what  has  been  made.  All 
creation  ultimately  has  its  source  outside  itself 
and  belongs  to  the  Creator.  The  world  has  been 
created  good  because  God  is  good  and  provides  all 
that  is  needed  for  life. 
—  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 

Mennonite  Perspective  (1995) 


part  of  us  is  made  in  the  image  of  God?  The 
commentary  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
Mennonite  Perspective  claims  the  whole  person 
rather  than  one  particular  aspect  of  a  person  is 
created  in  the  image  of  God. 

Concentrating  on  only  parts  of  our  human- 
ness  can  be  helpful — like  Paul's  comments  on 
flesh,  or  our  tendency  to  pride.  But  creation 
texts  teach  us  to  remember  the  whole.  There  is 
something  of  God  about  us.  The  garden  story 
reminds  us  we  are  not  on  the  same  plane  as 
God,  but  we  bear  some  resemblance  to  God. 

The  kaleidoscope,  with  its  multifaceted 
parts  complementing  each  other,  may 
help  us  grasp  this  "image  of  God"  idea. 
What  we  see  in  a  kaleidoscope  is  not  clear — it  is 
not  one  thing,  it  changes.  But  all  the  various 
colorful  parts  belong  to  one  whole.  Image  of  God 
is  not  completely  definable;  we  can't  man- 
ufacture, mass  produce,  or  market  it.  And  it's 
beautiful.  Who  is  ever  ready  to  put  a  kalei- 
doscope down  and  let  someone  else  have  a  turn? 
What  we  see  is  fascinating. 

For  the  whole  person  to  be  in  the  image  of 
God  means  our  bodies  are  included  too.  Menno- 
nites  have  been  particularly  skittish  about  this 
one.  Because  of  the  teachings  of  some  early 
Christian  church  leaders,  we  have  a  tendency 
to  believe  bodies  are  bad.  But  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  sexes  in  creation  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  a  balancing,  a  pairing,  much  like 
the  fruit  with  seeds  and  animals.  But  we  have 
either  said  or  implied  that  the  meaning  of 
creating  two  sexes  was  only  this:  Eve  came  on 
the  scene,  Eve  ate  the  fruit  and  invented  sin, 
therefore  all  sex  is  sin,  all  women  are  tempt- 
resses, all  bodies  are  evil.  (continued 
In  reality,  some  of  the  men  who  wrote  such        on  page  8) 
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What  we  believe  about  creation 
and  the  calling  of  human  beings 

(continued  from  page  7) 


things  about  women  had  terrible  trouble 
with  fidelity  in  relationships.  Flesh  can 
be  used  for  evil,  sex  can  be  used  for 
harm.  But  in  concentrating  only  on  what 
can  go  wrong,  we've  forgotten  what  is 
good  about  our  bodies. 

That  expression  of  ourselves  sexually 
is  a  powerful  thing.  It  can  unite  two 
people,  it  can  reach  parts  of  us  no  other 
human  experience  can.  Sexual  expres- 
sion can  also  be  used  to  hurt  each  other 
like  no  physical  wound  can.  But  because 
it  is  powerful  doesn't  mean  it  is  sin.  Bod- 
ies, the  whole  person,  are  created  good  in 
God's  paradise. 

The  commentary  on  Article  6  notes 
that  both  women  and  men  were  created 
in  the  divine  image,  both  equal  in 
relation  to  God  and  to  each  other.  Both 
are  responsible  for  creation.  God  made 
woman  as  a  partner  for  the  man,  a 
helper. 

"Helpmeet"  is  a  mistranslation  of  the 
Hebrew  word.  To  be  fully  human  one 
needs  to  be  in  relation  to  others  that 
correspond  to  oneself.  At  first,  God  cre- 
ated corresponding  pairs  of  animals,  but 
not  for  adam,  the  earth  creature.  There 
was  no  pair.  So  a  helper  was  created 
from  the  rib.  This  shows  an  affinity  be- 
tween the  man  and  woman  not  possible 
between  man  and  animals,  an  affinity 
expressed  with  humor  in  the  Hebrew 
poetry;  ish  is  man,  isha  is  woman.  We 
correspond,  we  do  not  dominate  one  over 
the  other.  There  is  no  superior  sex 
taught  in  Genesis. 


The  creation  and  the 
calling  of  human  beings 

We  believe  that  God  has  created  human  beings  in 
the  divine  image.  God  formed  them  from  the  dust 
of  the  earth  and  gave  them  a  special  dignity  among 
all  the  works  of  creation.  Human  beings  have  been 
made  for  relationship  with  God,  to  live  in  peace 
with  each  other,  and  to  take  care  of  the  rest  of  crea- 
tion. 

—  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 

Mennonite  Perspective  ( 1995) 


Being  made  in  the  image  of  God  also  teaches 
care  for  other  creation.  We've  mistranslated 
"subdue"  to  mean  violate,  profit,  and  selfish 
gain.  But  subdue  means  to  be  a  steward  and  a 
gardener,  to  cultivate  and  harvest  for  its  sake, 
not  for  ours. 

In  the  paradise  of  God's  creation,  humans  are 
created  in  the  divine  image,  created  to  live  in 
harmony  with  God  and  with  each  other.  We  are 
also  to  live  in  harmony  with  creation.  All  the 
parts  of  God's  image  harmonize  for  a  beautiful 
creation.  But  humanity  was  unwilling  to  accept 
God's  idea  of  paradise.  Eve  exerted  her  will 
against  God.  Adam  had  no  will  to  stand  for  God 
and  followed  her  sin.  As  a  result,  God  expelled 
them  from  paradise. 

The  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope  can  be  broken, 
and  it's  costly  to  repair  such  finely  tuned 
lenses.  But  Christ's  work  on  earth 
restores  the  brokenness  of  creation  so  that 
instead  of  violence,  we  nurture  the  earth,  each 
other,  and  ourselves.  Sin  and  evil  still  exist  in 
us  and  in  the  world  beyond  humanity.  But  God 
acts  to  limit  the  damage  evil  and  sin  can  do, 
helping  even  a  broken  creation  to  be  viable  and 
sustainable. 

If  it's  true  that  our  weak  Mennonite  theology 
of  creation  lies  with  preachers,  we  can  call 
those  preaching  and  teaching  the  Scriptures  to 
sit  for  a  while  on  the  other  end  of  the  teeter- 
totter.  Articles  5  and  6  of  our  new  confession 
can  help.  A  people  who  live  with  a  strong  the- 
ology of  creation  can  find  a  balance  between  our 
sinful  natures  and  our  image  of  God.  And  we 
can  become  people  that  replace  violence  with 
nurture. 

Diane  Zaerr  is  one  of  the  pastors  at  First  Men- 
nonite Church  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  where  she 
recognizes  the  rich  heritage  of  Mennonite 
preachers  before  her,  and  attempts  to  preach 
from  a  balanced  teeter-totter.  Diane  also  serves 
as  an  editorial  consultant  for  Gospel  Herald. 
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Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  reflects, 
airs  dreams  at  75th  annual  meeting 


Kalona,  Iowa— Perhaps  Mennonite 
merger  isn't  such  a  new  idea  after  all. 

Firman  Gingerich  sounded  that 
theme  in  his  moderator's  address  at  the 
75th  annual  meeting  of  Iowa-Nebraska 
Conference. 

Speaking  at  Lower  Deer  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  the  conference 
began  during  1920  and  1921,  Gingerich 
noted  that  the  Iowa-Nebraska  churches 
came  together  as  the  result  of  a  merg- 
er. 

The  conference  was  formed  when 
congregations  from  the  Iowa-Missouri 
and  Kansas-Nebraska  Mennonite  con- 
ferences merged  with  churches  from 
the  western  section  of  the  Amish 
Mennonite  Conference  of  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska. 

This  realignment  to  create  some- 
thing new  may  offer  a  helpful  model  as 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  prepare 
to  integrate,  Gingerich  said. 

"It  can  be  a  good  experience  to  sit  to- 
gether and  ask,  'Who  are  we?  What 
makes  us  function?'  "  he  observed. 

Hope  comes  in  affirming  that  there 
is  no  other  foundation  than  Jesus 
Christ,  Gingerich  said. 


In  a  separate  session  during  the  Aug. 
18-19  meeting,  delegates  heard  from 
Steve  Ratzlaff,  president  of  the  General 
Conference  Northern  District. 

Ratzlaff,  who  is  pastor  of  a  dually  af- 
filiated church  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  invited 
Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  to  appoint 
members  to  a  joint  commission  to  look 
at  what  form  integration  might  take  in 
the  region. 

Pastors  needed.  The  75th  anniver- 
sary provided  a  chance  for  conference 
leaders  to  talk  about  their  dreams. 
Noah  Kolb,  conference  minister,  chal- 
lenged congregations  to  develop  young 
pastors.  "Tithe  your  youth"  for  church 
vocations,  he  urged. 

Kolb  said  he  would  like  to  see  pat- 
terns of  pastor-congregation  relation- 
ships that  model  love.  He  also  encour- 
aged churches  to  work  at  vision  and 
setting  goals. 

Conference  commission  chairs  also 
shared  their  dreams.  These  included  an 
elementary  school  with  an  Anabaptist 
perspective  in  Iowa  City,  opportunities 
for  training  Sunday  school  teachers 
and  youth  leaders,  retreat  facilities  for 
strengthening  and  encouraging  pastors 
and  their  families,  and  increased  assis- 


tance for  pastors  involved  in  church 
planting. 

John  King,  chair  of  the  leadership 
commission,  reported  on  conversations 
with  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship regarding  the  acceptance  of  ho- 
mosexual people  in  the  congregation. 

King  noted  that  the  St.  Paul  church 
is  working  at  many  ways  to  be  faithful 
to  the  gospel. 

Members  of  the  congregation  see 
homosexuality  as  a  justice  issue,  King 
said.  They  insist  that  there  are  differ- 
ent ways  of  interpreting  biblical  pas- 
sages on  the  subject,  noting  that 
Mennonites  have  changed  their  views 
on  such  issues  as  women  in  ministry 
and  divorce  and  remarriage. 

King  indicated  that  the  conference 
continues  to  have  a  friendly  relation- 
ship with  the  St.  Paul  church. 

Also  at  the  meeting,  delegates  heard 
a  report  from  Albert  Meyer,  who  is  con- 
cluding his  work  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 
Meyer  said  that  Mennonite  education 
"is  not  charity — it's  an  investment"  in 
the  future  of  the  church. 

Speakers  for  worship  sessions  during 
the  weekend  included  Steve  Reschley 
and  Loren  Swartzendruber.  Reschley 
spoke  on  the  role  of  history  and  the  im- 
portance of  being  honest  about  the 
past.  Swartzendruber,  who  is  president 
of  Hesston  (Kan.)  College,  offered  "Vi- 
sions for  the  Future." 

In  addition,  Gilbert  Perez  addressed 
the  youth  in  a  special  Saturday  night 
session.  He  challenged  young  people  to 
let  others  see  Christ  in  them. 

Congregation  joins.  The  confer- 
ence officially  accepted  Peace  Menno- 
nite Church  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  as  a 
member  congregation.  Delegates  also 
heard  that  Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite 
Church  near  Hills,  Iowa,  has  disbanded 
after  46  years. 

Conference  treasurer  Philip  Marner 
reported  that  total  receipts  for  all 
causes  were  down  $105,000  from  1994- 
95.  A  large  part  of  this  was  a  nearly 
$67,000  decrease  in  giving  to  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions. 

The  1995-96  financial  plan  calls  for 
$184,800  in  contributions  to  the  confer- 
ence. This  is  $10,000  more  than  was 
asked  for  last  year  and  about  $30,000 
more  than  was  actually  received. 

Next  year's  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  Aug.  16-17  at  Belwood  Mennonite 
Church  in  Milford,  Neb.— From  reports 
by  David  Groh  and  Lois  Gugel 


Young  readers  celebrate.  (Lancaster,  Pa.)— Oyamo  Caracci  of  Lititz,  Pa., 
tries  to  lasso  Ferdinand  the  Bull  at  a  Summer  Reading  Club  celebration  at  the 
Provident  Bookstore  here.  Helping  with  the  game  is  Josiah  Groff.  Children  in 
Grades  1-8  took  part  in  the  reading  club  and  earned  25  cent  gift  certificates  for 
each  book  they  read  (up  to  $5  for  20  books).  Some  500  children  participated  in 
four  reading  club  parties  held  in  the  Lancaster  area. — Dale  D.  Gehman 
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City  church  in  Virginia  hosts  second  annual  Community  Unity  Day; 
event  features  booths,  food,  choir,  and  Scripture  presentation 


Hampton,  Va. — Children  with  paint- 
ed faces,  clowns  and  balloons,  nonstop 
entertainment,  games  and  booths — 
sound  like  a  church  gathering  or  a  car- 
nival? It  was  both. 

Calvary  Community  Church  here 
hosted  its  second  annual  "Community 
Unity  Day"  on  July  8.  The  church  and 
the  Hampton  Public  Housing  Commu- 
nity tried  to  draw  the  neighborhood  to- 
gether through  a  day-long  event  that 
had  something  for  everyone. 

People  came  and  went  freely  among 
the  20  some  booths  that  were  set  up  by 
community  service  agencies  and  local 
businesses. 

The  health  department  provided 
blood  pressure  and  cholesterol  screen- 
ings, a  bank  offered  financial  counsel- 
ing, and  a  salon  gave  out  beauty  tips. 
Employment  information  was  available. 

The  fire  department  and  rescue 
squad  displayed  their  equipment,  and 
one  enterprising  member  of  the  congre- 
gation who  couldn't  get  the  day  off  from 
work  brought  his  work  with  him — six 
brand-new  cars  from  the  lot  where  he 
works  as  a  salesman. 

The  Calvary  Community  Choir  sang 
gospel  songs,  and  a  drama  team  from 
the  church  presented  a  skit,  "The  Ac- 
cuser." Other  entertainment  included  a 
"Word  Drill  Team" — a  group  that 


marched  to  the  synchronized  beat  of 
memorized  Scripture. 

During  the  day  several  prominent 
community  figures  put  in  appearances. 
A  policeman  brought  his  McGruff 
"crime  dog"  mascot,  to  the  delight  of 
children.  Several  candidates  for  local 
office  showed  up  to  shake  hands  with 
voters.  Hampton  Mayor  James  Eason 
came. 

Food  stands  provided  hot  dogs,  ham- 
burgers, ice  cream,  popcorn,  and  soda 
pop.  Some  of  the  proceeds  went  to  trav- 
el expenses  for  20  Calvary  youth  and 
sponsors  who  attended  Wichita  '95. 

The  day  included  a  brief  presenta- 
tion by  the  congregation's  pastor, 
Leslie  W.  Francisco  III.  He  told  the 
crowd  that  unity  is  needed  in  families 
as  well  as  in  the  community,  and  said 
that  the  best  path  to  unity  is  Christ. 

Calvary  Community  Church  has  al- 
most 500  members,  making  it  the 
largest  Mennonite  congregation  in  Vir- 
ginia. Earlier  this  year,  the  church 
moved  into  a  renovated  building  that 
was  once  owned  by  a  local  telephone 
company. 

The  building  is  located  in  the  center 
of  Hampton's  busiest  district,  behind 
the  Coliseum  Mall.  In  addition  to  wor- 
ship space,  offices,  and  fellowship 
rooms,  the  building  includes  a  book- 


store, a  television  studio,  and  class- 
rooms for  Calvary  Christian  Academy. 

Both  the  church  and  school  continue 
to  grow  at  a  rapid  pace.  So  plans  call  for 
the  entire  building  to  become  a  school 
for  elementary  through  high  school  stu- 
dents within  the  next  three  to  five  years 
and  for  the  church  to  look  for  another 
meeting  place. — Donald  Clymer  and 
Martha  C.  Brown  in  Connections 

Meeting,  booklets  aid 
indigenous  ministry 

Resistencia,  Argentina — This  city  of 
300,000  in  northern  Argentina  provid- 
ed the  setting  for  two  important  events 
involving  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(MBM)  workers. 

The  17th  annual  meeting  of  the  En- 
cuentro  Interconfesional  de  Misioneros 
(interdenominational  meeting  of  mis- 
sionaries) brought  together  more  than 
40  people.  Participants  included  Bap- 
tists, Catholics,  Mennonites,  Pentecos- 
tals,  and  Waldensians.  The  missionaries 
work  with  indigenous  people  in  Bolivia, 
Paraguay,  and  many  locations  in  the 
Chaco  region  of  northern  Argentina. 

This  year's  meeting  focused  on  the 
missionary  role  of  "accompanying" 
indigenous  people,  and  how  this  has 
changed  as  a  result  of  constitutional 
changes  at  the  regional  and  national 
level.  Participants  also  reflected  on  is- 
sues involving  indigenous  women. 

In  the  last  few  years,  one  of  the 
group's  activities  has  been  to  produce  a 
series  of  booklets  about  the  Chaco. 
Grants  from  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee and  a  German  missionary  organi- 
zation have  helped  make  this  possible. 
The  series  offers  an  alternative  view  of 
the  history  of  the  area,  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  indigenous  people  themselves. 

Three  days  after  the  end  of  the  inter- 
denominational meeting,  the  booklets 
were  formally  presented  at  a  "Book 
Day"  celebration  at  the  city's  central  li- 
brary. Some  60  people  attended,  in- 
cluding MBM  workers  Willis  and  Byr- 
dale  Horst  and  the  local  Catholic  arch- 
bishop, Carmelo  Guiaquinta. 

The  Horsts  and  current  MBM  co- 
workers Mike  and  Becky  Wigginton 
have  been  involved  in  production  of  the 
booklets.  Retired  workers  Mike  and 
Mattie  Mast  also  took  part  in  the  proj- 
ect.— Mike  Wigginton 


Pastor  talks  peace  at  military  ethnic  festival 


Frederick,  Md. — Rob  Cahill,  pastor 
of  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite  Church  in 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  found  himself  in  a 
unique  position  earlier  this  year.  He 
represented  Mennonites  at  an  ethnic 
festival  at  the  Fort  Detrick  military 
base  in  Frederick,  Md. 

About  two  months  earlier,  one  of  the 
program  coordinators  called  Cahill  and 
asked  him  to  take  part.  The  coordinator 
thought  Mennonites  should  be  repre- 
sented as  an  ethnic  group. 

Cahill  protested  at  first,  explaining 
that  Mennonites  are  less  an  ethnic 
group  than  a  community  of  faith — a 
church.  Moreover,  he  said,  "We  are  com- 
mitted to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  message 
of  peace."  But  the  program  coordinator 
persisted,  and  Cahill  agreed  to  help. 

On  the  morning  of  the  festival, 
Cahill  set  out  for  Fort  Detrick  with  two 
members  of  his  congregation,  Jason 
and  Arlene  Baer.  The  Baers  are  mem- 


bers of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
Peace  and  Service  Commission. 

Cahill  brought  along  two  display 
boards  from  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  an  MCC  video.  One  of 
the  displays  describes  the  bombing  of 
Laos  during  the  Vietnam  War  and  shows 
the  difficulty  still  faced  by  people  there, 
as  a  result  of  unexploded  bombs. 

As  Cahill  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  display,  a  man  in  uniform  walked 
up  and  started  to  read  the  captions. 
The  man  explained  that  he  had  been  to 
Laos.  "I  was  in  the  Air  Force,"  he  said 
blankly. 

"That  was  a  worthless  war,"  the  man 
added.  "It  was  a  waste  of  lives  and 
money  and  everything." 

Cahill  said  he  is  glad  he  had  the 
chance  to  talk  with  the  man  and  to 
share  Christ's  good  news  of  peace  and 
reconciliation. — Atlantic  Coast  Confer- 
ence Currents 
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Loan  program  aids  farmers.  Tarn  Dao  District,  Vietnam  (MCC) — A  farmer 
guides  a  water  buffalo  through  a  rice  field.  Since  1992,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  has  provided  almost  $40,000  U.S.  in  loan  capital  for  a  credit  and 
savings  program  in  this  part  of  Vietnam.  Through  the  program,  farmers  join 
together  to  borrow  the  $75  needed  to  buy  a  water  buffalo.  Having  a  water  buf- 
falo to  pull  the  plow  helps  them  to  increase  their  rice  harvests. 


Grant  to  assist  victims 
of  flooding  in  China 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  has  contributed  $10,000 
U.S.  through  China  Educational  Ex- 
change to  assist  some  of  the  155  million 
people  affected  by  flooding  in  China. 

Heavy  rains  have  swamped  eight 
provinces  in  China.  The  worst  flooding 
in  more  than  a  century  has  devastated 
northeastern  China,  while  flooding 
along  the  Yangtze  River  is  the  worst  in 
40  years.  More  than  1,500  people  have 
been  killed.  In  addition,  almost  2  mil- 
lion homes  have  been  destroyed  and 
another  7  million  damaged. 

MCC's  contribution  will  help  recon- 
struct homes,  elementary  schools,  and 
church  buildings.  Some  money  may  go 
to  Christians  in  the  northeastern  city 
of  Shenyang,  where  China  Educational 
Exchange  teachers  have  served  for  the 
past  14  years.  The  majority  of  the 
funds  will  go  to  the  Amity  Foundation, 
a  relief  and  development  agency  of  the 
China  Christian  Church. 

China  Educational  Exchange  is  an 
inter-Mennonite  agency  that  facilitates 
programs  between  North  Americans  and 
Chinese.  MCC  is  one  of  its  members. 


Medical  chests  help  to  make  health  care  affordable  for  villagers  in  Vietnam 


Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  Vietnam  (MCC)— 
Visitors  to  any  health  station  in  rural 
Cu  Chi  District  will  find  a  closet 
stocked  with  medicines.  Chances  are  a 
sign  on  the  door  will  proclaim  "Thuoc 
MCC" — Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  medicine. 

The  question  of  how  to  pay  for  health 
care,  making  headlines  in  North 
America,  is  also  vitally  important  in 
developing  countries.  The  debate  is 
particularly  acute  in  Vietnam,  a  coun- 
try moving  from  a  centralized  to  a  mar- 
ket economy,  resulting  in  government 
cutbacks  in  funding  for  health  care  and 
health  education. 

But  in  Cu  Chi  District  where  MCC 
has  supported  primary  health  since 
1987,  proceeds  from  an  MCC-estab- 
lished  revolving  drug  fund  are  helping 
cover  health  care  costs  for  villagers, 
reports  Betsy  Headrick  McCrae,  MCC 
Vietnam  country  co-representative. 

Initially,  MCC  funding  for  training 
at  10  community  health  stations  in  Cu 
Chi  District  included  $100  U.S.  per  sta- 
tion for  a  "drug  chest."  The  money  was 
to  purchase  essential  drugs  that  could 


be  resold  and  the  proceeds,  above 
replacement  costs,  would  support  com- 
munity health  services. 

Now,  profits  from  the  medicine 
chests  in  Cu  Chi  District  are  supple- 
menting the  low  government  salaries 
of  health  workers  and  paying  small 
subsidies — about  48  cents  monthly — 
to  volunteer  health  workers  who  in- 
form villagers  about  family  planning 
and  immunization  programs  provided 
at  the  community  health  stations. 

Some  money  has  also  gone  to  help 
pay  for  primary  health  care  training  or 
to  subsidize  dental  and  general  health 
classes  in  schools. 

"The  profits  are  not  big,  but  in  Viet- 
nam a  little  can  go  a  long  way,"  McCrae 
says. 

Last  year  MCC  decided  to  support 
primary  health  care  training  at  the  re- 
maining 11  community  health  stations 
in  Cu  Chi  District,  including  funding 
more  medicine  chests. 

The  idea  of  medicine  chests  originat- 
ed at  a  1987  meeting  of  African  Minis- 
ters of  Health  in  Mali.  In  1988  the 
United  Nations  provided  funds  to  set 


up  medicine  chests  in  several  coun- 
tries. MCC  modeled  the  Cu  Chi  medi- 
cine chests  after  these  programs. 

But  medicine  chest  programs  in 
many  countries  have  encountered  diffi- 
culties, stemming  primarily  from 
managerial  problems.  Inflation  and 
currency  devaluation  have  also  affected 
the  ability  to  replenish  drug  supplies 
and  keep  the  programs  going. 

"Given  this,  it  is  all  the  more  encour- 
aging that  the  medicine  chests  in  Cu 
Chi  are  working  as  intended,"  McCrae 
says.  "Health  workers  in  Cu  Chi  say 
their  secret  to  success  is  strict  control 
and  monitoring  of  funds." 

Other  helpful  factors  include  a  readi- 
ly available  medicine  supply  and  stable 
economic  conditions,  as  well  as  a  net- 
work among  the  health  stations  that 
ties  them  to  the  district  hospital,  ac- 
cording to  McCrae. 

McCrae  of  La  Junta,  Colo.,  and  more 
recently  of  Brussels,  Belgium,  is  a 
member  of  Faith  Mennonite  Church  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  She  is  associated 
with  l'Eglise  Mennonite  de  la  Rencon- 
tre in  Brussels. 
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Quilt  commemo- 
rates MCC  anniver- 
sary. (Harrisonburg, 
Va.)— Ruth  B.  Hart- 
man,  88,  shows  off 
the  quilt  she  made  to 
mark  the  75th  an- 
niversary of  Menno- 
nite  Central  Commit- 
tee. (MCC)  The  86  x 
100  inch  bedcover  is 
pieced  and  appliqued. 
It  incorporates  the 
agency's  logo  and  "In 
the  Name  of  Christ" 
motto. 

Mrs.  Hartman  began 
working  on  the  quilt 
on  Easter  Sunday  of 
this  year.  She  de- 
signed it,  cut  all  the 
pieces,  marked  them 
for  quilting,  and 
bound  the  edges. 
Four  friends  did  the 
handstitching  work. 
The  quilt  is  scheduled 
to  be  auctioned  later 
this  month  at  the  an- 
nual Virginia  Relief 
Sale  at  Fishersville. 
Tim  Bishop 


•  Drama  looks  at  illness.  A 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  theater 
company  is  developing  an 
original  play  about  a  father- 
son  relationship  that  is 
changed  by  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. Theatre  Akimbo,  a  pro- 
fessional, community-based 
group  in  residence  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  plans 
to  premiere  the  work  in  May 
1996. 

Duane  M.  Sider  and  Ted 
Swartz  are  writing  the  play, 
which  is  titled  Stealing  Home. 
The  three-act  drama  was  ac- 
cepted for  a  workshop  at  the 
Shenandoah  International 
Playwrights  Retreat,  held 
July  23-Aug.  12  in  Staunton, 
Va.  According  to  Barbra  Gra- 
ber,  who  will  direct  the  pro- 
duction next  spring,  only 
seven  or  eight  plays  a  year  are 
accepted  for  the  retreat. 

•  Anniversary  marked.  Free- 
port  (111.)  Mennonite  Church 
celebrated  its  150th  anniver- 
sary on  July  15-16.  Former 
pastors  Paul  O.  King,  Robert 
E.  Nolt,  and  Paul  Sieber 
spoke.  In  addition,  the  con- 
gregation heard  readings  from 
a  diary  written  by  Abraham 
Brubaker  in  the  1880s,  as  well 
as  excerpts  from  a  booklet  of 
memoirs  written  by  Mildred 
Graybill  (1906-1991).— Doris 
Shoemaker 

•  Outreach  meetings  held. 

Six  Mennonite  churches  in 
Mifflin  County,  Pa.,  took  part 
in  an  interdenominational 
evangelistic  effort  in  Reeds- 
ville  last  month.  The  Steve 
Wingfield  Ministries  Team  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  led  the 
meetings,  which  were  held  in 
a  tent  at  the  county  youth 
park.  The  crusade  had  been 
scheduled  to  run  from  July  16 
to  23,  but  was  extended  three 
nights  because  of  local  re- 
sponse.— Ivan  Yoder 

•  Winners  named.  Nine  stu- 
dents have  been  selected  for 
awards  in  an  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Mu- 
tual Aid.  Laura  Schildt,  18,  of 
Marietta,  Pa.,  won  the  $1,000 
first-place  prize  for  her  essay 
"Standing  at  the  Sink."  In  it, 
she  reflects  on  the  steward- 
ship and  mutual  aid  examples 
provided  by  her  parents. 

Winners  of  $750  awards 
were  Renee  Derstine  of  Har- 
leysville,  Pa.,  and  Renae 
Schmidt  of  Whitewater,  Kan. 
Six  students  won  $500 
awards:  Heather  Turner, 
Salem,  Ore.;  Nathalie  Cow- 
ells,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Debbie 
Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Danny 


Wedel,  Ingalls,  Kan.;  Mitchell 
Isaac,  Whitewater,  Kan.;  and 
Alan  Thursh,  Chino,  Calif. 
Some  118  entries  were  re- 
ceived from  across  the  United 
States. 

•  CPT  to  expand.  Christian 
Peacemaker  Teams  (CPT) 
seeks  to  add  seven  new  mem- 
bers to  its  peacemaking  corps. 
The  group  consists  of  full-time 
peace  workers  who  are 
trained  to  go  anywhere  in  the 
world  on  short  notice  to  con- 
front outbreaks  of  violence. 
CPT  also  seeks  volunteers  for 
the  reserve  corps,  whose 
members  join  CPT's  work  for 
2-8  weeks  each  year.  More  in- 
formation is  available  from 
Janice  Kulp  Long  at  CPT,  950 
Heather  Dr.,  Blacksburg,  VA 
24060. 

Meanwhile,  CPT  plans  to 
send  an  8-12  member  delega- 


tion to  the  West  Bank  city  of 
Hebron  on  Oct.  7-18.  More  in- 
formation is  available  from 
CPT's  Chicago  office,  PO  Box 
6508,  Chicago,  IL  60680. 

•  Choir  camps  held.  Some  40 
children  from  more  than  a 
dozen  congregations  in  the 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  area  took  part 
in  choir  camps  this  summer  at 
Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School  and  Groffdale  Menno- 
nite Church.  Andrea  Welty 
Peachey  and  Glenn  Lehman 
codirected  the  events,  which 
were  sponsored  by  Harmonies 
Workshop  of  Leola,  Pa. 

•  Faculty  hired.  Seven  new 
faculty  members  will  be 
teaching  full-time  this  fall  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.  They 
are:  Melody  Miller  Cash, 
nursing;  Chris  D.  Gingrich, 


business  and  economics;  H. 
Darrell  Her,  chemistry;  Ron- 
ald S.  Kraybill,  conflict  stud- 
ies; Lauren  D.  McKinney, 
English;  Laura  E.  Powers,  bi- 
ology; and  Linford  L.  Stutz- 
man,  culture  and  mission. 

•  Model  ark  created.  Bob  and 

Shirley  Flowers  crafted  an 
ark  and  animals  out  of  wood 
and  donated  it  to  Bethel  Men- 
nonite Church,  Warfordsburg, 
Pa.  The  children  are  helping 
to  paint  the  pieces  along  with 
any  adults  who  want  to 
help. — Anna  Rutherford  in 
The  Burning  Bush 

•  Name  changed.  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Christian  School  has 
changed  the  name  of  its  upper 
grade  level  program.  From 
now  on,  grades  9-12  at  the 
school  will  be  known  as  Sara- 
sota Christian  High  School. 
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•  Chapters  form.  Two  new 

chapters  of  the  Mennonite  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons 
have  been  formed.  A  chapter 
was  organized  in  Milford, 
Neb.,  on  July  29  and  another 
in  Hesston,  Kan.,  on  Aug.  1. 

•  Senior  program  honored. 

Heritage  Haven,  the  federally 
assisted  housing  program  at 
Virginia  Mennonite  Retire- 
ment Community  in  Harri- 
sonburg, has  won  a  national 
"Best  Practices"  award.  The 
competition  is  conducted 
jointly  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Administration 
on  Aging  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  award  recognized  Heri- 
tage Haven  for  its  ties  to  the 
wider  Harrisonburg  commu- 
nity and  its  development  of 
intergenerational  programs 
with  students  from  Eastern 
Mennonite  and  James  Madi- 
son universities,  as  well  as 
from  Waterman  Elementary 
School. 

•  Mental  health  tours  set. 

Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee (MCC)  will  sponsor  three 
learning  tours  in  early  1996 
for  mental  health  practitio- 
ners and  survivors  of  trauma. 
Tours  will  go  to  Russia  (Mos- 
cow and  North  Caucasus), 
Africa  (Rwanda/Burundi  and 
Swaziland/South  Africa),  and 
Central  America  (El  Salvador 
and  Guatemala). 

Participants  will  meet  local 
practitioners  and  peace  activ- 
ists. Tour  members  must  be 
willing  to  cover  their  travel 
expenses  and  to  serve  as  re- 
source persons  at  an  MCC- 
sponsored  consultation  in 
North  America  in  June  1996. 
More  information  is  available 
from  Bob  Herr  at  MCC,  21  S. 
12th  Street,  Akron,  PA  17501; 
phone  717  859-1151. 

•  Coming  events: 

The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Gath- 
ered Community,  Bridgewater 
College  and  Eastern  Menno- 
nite University,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Sept.  28-30.  The 
conference  will  look  at  the  in- 
fluence of  Pietism  on  Ana- 
baptist groups.  Myron  S. 
Augsburger  will  give  the 
opening  address.  Information 
available  by  calling  540  432- 
4400;  fax  432-4488;  e-mail 
collinsl@emu.edu. 

Fall  Young  Adult  Retreat,  Camp 
Luz,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Oct.  20-22. 
Lester  and  Mary  Beth  Lind 
will  lead  the  event,  which  will 
focus  on  spirituality,  personal 
growth,  and  service.  Informa- 


tion available  by  calling  216 
683-1246. 

Conflict  in  the  Church:  An  Op- 
portunity for  Growth,  First 
Christian  Church,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  Oct.  21.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Lombard  (111.) 
Mennonite  Peace  Center.  In- 
formation available  from  the 
center  at  528  E.  Madison, 
Lombard,  IL  60148;  phone 
708  627-5310. 

Ohio  Youth  Leaders  Institute, 
Camp  Luz,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Nov. 
4.  A  training  seminar  of  Son- 
life  Foundations  Youth  Min- 
istry Strategy.  Registration 
must  be  made  by  Oct.  13.  In- 
formation available  by  calling 
216  683-1246. 

Exploring  Ministry  Studies, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  5-7. 
The  event  is  designed  to  show 
what  graduate-level  theologi- 
cal study  is  like  and  how  per- 
sonal gifts  can  be  further  de- 
veloped for  ministry.  Infor- 
mation is  available  from  Don 
Yoder,  director  of  seminary 
admissions,  at  540  432-4260; 
e-mail  yoderda@emu.edu. 

•  New  books: 

Lost  River  Conspiracy  by  Dave 
Jackson  is  a  historical  novel 
for  teens  and  adults.  The 
story  takes  place  in  the  Amer- 
ican West  of  the  1870s,  at  the 
time  of  the  Modoc  War.  Avail- 
able from  Good  Books,  717 
768-7171. 

Sarah  by  Mary  Christner  Born- 
trager  continues  the  "Ellie's 
People"  series  of  fiction  about 
the  Amish.  Sarah  Troyer  faces 
changes  in  her  family  because 
of  her  mother's  illness  and 
death.  Available  from  Herald 
Press,  800  245-7894. 

•  Change  of  address: 

Ruth  and  Jonathan  Beachy 
from  Molas  Lopez  1950/Ca- 
silla  1124  to  C.C.  1481,  As- 
uncion, Paraguay. 

Dorothy  and  Steve  Wiebe^John- 
son  from  N.  Newton,  Kan.,  to 
BP  2624,  Cotonou,  Benin, 
West  Africa. 

•  Address  correction: 

Paul  C.  Sieber,  1642A  County 
Rd.  500  E.,  Champaign,  IL 
61821. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Bethany,  Albany,  Ore.:  Jon 

Birky,  Cindy  Birky,  Jason 
Gerig,  Myrta  Ernst,  Nicolas 
Schrock,  Mark  Shanks,  Mar- 
vin Stutzman,  Judy  Stutz- 
man,  Mark  Stutzman,  Alva 
Unrau,  and  Henrietta  Unrau. 


Belmont,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Nina 
Rumatchik. 

Cape  Christian  Fellowship, 
Cape  Coral,  Fla.:  Geri  Rolf'e, 
Bob  and  Vicky  Bubar,  Bob, 
Jan,  and  Ester  Norton,  Amy 
Wierman,  Kathy  Millis,  and 
Melanie  Simpson. 

Crown  Hill,  Rittman,  Ohio: 
Melissa  Banfield,  Derek  Faw- 
cett,  Ian  Fawcett,  Nolan 
Hartzler,  Daniel  Hershberger, 
Kara  Hershberger,  Tim 
Moran,  Pam  Reynolds,  Ben 
Schrock,  David  Zimmerly,  and 
Jason  Zimmerly. 

Elmira,  Ont.:  Julie  Cooper, 
Shelly  Cowan,  Liz  Gingrich, 
Rhonda  Reed,  John  Diegel, 
Sara  Martin,  Kelly  Diefen- 
bacher,  Arnie  Gingrich,  and 
Paul  Wideman. 

Glennon  Heights,  Lakewood, 
Colo.:  Abe  Dick,  Kevin  and 
Dawn  Harder-Schierling, 
Elvira  Schierling,  Joyce 
Hofer,  and  Sam  Hofer. 

Salem,  Ore.:  Dale  Collingwood 
and  Megan  Horst. 

West  Clinton,  Wauseon, 
Ohio:  Eric  Nafziger. 

West  Odessa  Community, 
Lake  Odessa,  Mich.:  Bill 
Zook. 


BIRTHS 


Bergey,  Michele  Knauer  and 
Tom,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Court- 
ney Lee  (second  child),  Aug.  7. 

Conrad,  Amy  Cook  and  Peter, 
Lakewood,  Colo.,  Ellen  Mar- 
garet (second  child),  July  5. 

Frye,  Tina  Troyer  and  Kerry, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  Steven  An- 
thony (second  child),  July  28. 

Glover,  Rita  Unternahrer  and 
Kris,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Ta- 
sha  Mae  (third  child),  Aug.  4. 

Heckaman,  Ann  Frey  and  Jay, 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  Kaitlyn 
Nicole  (third  child),  Aug.  10. 

Hunsberger,  Marilyn  Wide- 
man  and  Fred,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  Lydia  Kate  (first  child), 
Aug.  6. 

Krause,  Nancy  Vice  and  Jef- 
frey, Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Amanda  Marie  (second  child), 
Aug.  16. 

Kropf,  Karen  Blackstone  and 
Lynn,  Molalla,  Ore.,  Cera 
Lyndsae  (second  child),  Aug. 
16. 

Kurtz,  Karen  L.  Hanselman 
and  James  E.,  Mifflinburg, 
Pa.,  Christian  James  (fourth 
child),  July  16. 


New  MCC  video! 


Presents  a  lively,  fun  look  at  North  American 
children  preparing  school  kits  and  Nicaraguan 
children  receiving  them.  "Talking  crayons" 
help  take  the  viewer  through  school  kit 
assembly,  transportation  and  distribution. 
Uses  animation  and  drama  to  spark  children's 
interest  in  school  kits,  an  MCC  material 
resource  project,  and  offers  them  a  glimpse 
into  the  lives  of  some  Nicaraguan  children. 


Mennonite 

Central 

Committee 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street.  PO  Box  500.  Akron.  PA  17501-0500 
(717)859-1151  (717)859-3889 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive.  Winnipeg.  MB  R3T  5K9 
(204)  261-6381 
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Leatherman,  Evangeline  Ger- 
ber  and  Gerry,  State  College, 
Pa.,  Reuben  James  Gerber 
(first  child),  July  28. 

Loepp  Thiessen,  Ingrid  Loepp 
and  Jim  Thiessen,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  Anneli  Marie  (sec- 
ond child),  Aug.  4. 

Mast,  Sheryl  Roth  and  Gerald, 
Hubbard,  Ore.,  Karli  Kaye 
(fourth  child),  June  8. 

Moser,  Boni  Brubacher  and 
Steve,  Linwood,  Ont.,  (twins) 
Andrew  Thomas  and  Sarah 
Jane  (first  and  second  chil- 
dren), June  7. 

Murray,  Julie  and  Mick,  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  Chase  Nathaniel 
(third  child),  Aug.  18. 

Polizzotto,  Rhonda  Yoder  and 
Greg,  Highlands  Ranch,  Colo., 
Noah  Yoder  (first  child),  July  19. 

Prochno,  Connie  Miller  and 
Dale,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Matthew 
Alvin  (third  child),  Aug.  21. 

Robbins,  Bronda  Willard  and 
Matthew,  Hesston,  Kan., 
Michelle  Branay  (first  child), 
July  13. 

Stutzman,  Kristi  Jones  and 
Curt,  Albany,  Ore.,  Joel  Mon- 
roe (second  child),  Aug.  2. 

Vlastaras,  Bonita  Schnupp  and 
Peter,  Athens,  Greece,  Jessie 
Lynn  (third  child),  July  21. 

Wimmer,  Kelly  Clemmer  and 
Gary,  Telford,  Pa.,  Jessica 
Louise  (first  child),  Aug.  22. 


MARRIAGES 


Bartsch-Leon:  Jonathan  Bartsch, 
State  College,  Pa.  (University), 
and  Juliette  Leon,  State  Col- 
lege, Pa.  (Presbyterian),  Aug. 


19,  by  Ed  Rempel  and  Torsten 
Edvar. 

Bauman-Ratz:  Brian  Scott 
Bauman,  West  Montrose,  Ont. 
(Elmira),  and  Lorelie  Kather- 
ine  Ratz,  Toronto,  Ont.,  July 
29,  by  Dale  R.  Bauman. 

Breneman-Freed:  Alan  Brene- 
man,  Saxton,  Pa.  (Martins- 
burg),  and  Angela  Freed, 
Elroy,  Pa.  (Franconia),  Aug. 
19,  by  John  Ehst  and  John 
Davidhizar. 

Brenneman-Kimble:  Krista 
Brenneman,  Keyser,  W.Va. 
(Pinto),  and  Jared  Kimble, 
Manassas,  Va.,  Aug.  12,  by 
Lester  T.  Hershey. 

Chaffinch-Zook:  Barry  Dean 
Chaffinch,  Harrington,  Del. 
(Tressler),  and  Waneta  Carol 
Zook,  Harrington,  Del. 
(Tressler),  April  8,  by  Lowell 
Bechtel. 

Davis-Nisly:  Glynn  Davis,  Mid- 
ville,  Ga.,  and  Tena  Nisly,  In- 
dependence, Ore.  (Prince  of 
Peace),  Aug.  11,  by  Leo  Schle- 
gel. 

Eigsti-Nakandakare:  Stanley 
Eigsti,  Denver,  Colo.  (Glennon 
Heights),  and  Karen  Nakan- 
dakare,  June  17,  by  Mark 
Miller. 

Frederick-Greaser:  Timothy 
Paul  Frederick,  Quakertown, 
Pa.  (Salem),  and  Kimberly 
Martha  Greaser,  Hatfield,  Pa. 
(Towamencin),  Aug.  12,  by 
Russell  M.  Detweiler. 

Haut-Martin:  Gloria  Ann 
Haut,  Floradale,  Ont.  (Flor- 
adale),  and  Ken  Rae  Martin, 
Listowel,  Ont.  (Elmira),  July 
22,  by  Dale  R.  Bauman. 

Kauff  man-Smith:  Jeremy 
Kauffman,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Bel- 


mont), and  Christine  Smith, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio  (Bethel), 
Aug.  19,  by  Duane  Beck. 

McMaken-Zaerr:  Dan  McMak- 
en,  Wauseon,  Ohio  (Baptist), 
and  Tammy  Zaerr,  Archbold, 
Ohio  (Central),  Aug.  18,  by 
Wilmer  Hartman  and  Lois 
Hartman. 

Packull-Schlegel:  Reiny  Pack- 
ull.  Kitchener,  Ont.  (First), 
and  Lisa  Schlegel,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.  (First),  Aug.  12,  by 
Brice  Balmer. 

Reuel:  Jonathan  Glick,  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio  (Millersburg),  and 
Christa  Huber,  New  Holland, 
Pa.  (Carpenters  Community), 
June  24,  by  Lloyd  E.  Hoover. 

Shenk-Sommers:  Jon  Shenk, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  (Belmont),  and 
Kris  Sommers,  New  Paris, 
Ind.  (Waterford),  Aug.  12,  by 
Lloyd  L.  Miller  and  Duane 
Beck. 

Shoemaker-Turner:  Dean 
Stuart  Shoemaker,  Leaming- 
ton, Ont.  (Elmira),  and  Victo- 
ria Irene  Turner,  Leamington, 
Ont.,  Aug.  5,  by  Dale  R.  Bau- 
man. 

Smith-Weaver:  Bobby  Smith, 
Lebanon,  Pa.  (Gingrich),  and 
Lynelle  Weaver,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
(Gingrich),  Aug.  5,  by  John  G. 
Landis. 

Steckly- Weber:  Jamie  Steckly, 
Wellesley,  Ont.  (Wellesley), 
and  Andrea  Weber,  Baden, 
Ont.  (Elmira),  May  20,  by 
Dale  R.  Bauman. 

Stutzman-Wideman:  Eric 
Stutzman,  Salem,  Ore. 
(Salem),  and  Tracy  Wideman, 
Drayton  Valley,  Alta.  (Salem), 
Aug.  12,  by  Levi  Smoker  and 
Ross  Collingwood. 


DEATHS 


Blauch,  Ethel  May  McKen- 
zie,  93,  Cumberland,  Md. 
Born:  March  19,  1902,  Pinto, 
Md.,  to  George  and  Susan 
Benn  McKenzie.  Died:  Aug. 
12,  1995.  Survivors — children: 
Haven,  Thomas,  George, 
Bruce,  Jr.,  Loretta  Thomas,  E. 
Darlene  Gulino;  27  grandchil- 
dren, 35  great-grandchildren, 
7  great-great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Bruce  F. 
Blauch  (husband),  John  and 
Homer  (sons),  and  Everlyn 
Hiett  and  Margaret  Ward 
(daughters).  Funeral:  Aug.  16, 
Scarpelli  Funeral  Home,  by 
Lester  T.  Hershey.  Burial: 
Pinto  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Brubacher,  Wesley  H.,  79, 
Elmira,  Ont.  Born:  Dec.  23, 
1915,  Waterloo  County,  Ont., 
to  Amos  and  Lucinda  Heer 
Brubacher.  Died:  Aug.  10, 
1995,  Kitchener,  Ont.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Olive  Bearinger 
Brubacher;  sons:  Ronald, 
Dennis;  brother  and  sisters: 
Clarence,  Alice  Martin,  Mabel 
Baer,  7  grandchildren.  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Aug.  15,  Elmira 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Ruth 
Anne  Laverty. 

Derksen,  Lydia  Marie 
Pankratz,  81,  Goessel,  Kan. 
Born:  March  18,  1914,  Moun- 
tain Lake,  Minn.,  to  Peter  P. 
and  Helena  Falk  Pankratz. 
Died:  Aug.  6,  1995,  Goessel, 
Kan.  Survivors — children: 
Lester,  Florence  Derksen  All- 
mond,  Vernelle  Derksen 
Koehn,    Mildred,  LeRoy, 


0^  Shaping  the  future:  Mennonite  Publishing  House 


Students  discover  the  Bible  with  the 
new  Journeys  With  God  Bible 
curriculum!  Active  learning  and 
integrated  worship  and  Bible  study 
help  Journeys  With  God  promote 
positive  attitudes  toward  Bible  learning 
in  Christian  elementary  schools. 


Mennonite 
Publishing  House 

616  Walnut  Ave. 
Scottdale  PA  15683 
1  800  245-7894 
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Jeanette  Derksen  Nixon; 
brothers  and  sister:  Walter, 
Nick,  and  Richard  Pankratz, 
Helen  Hall;  1 1  grandchildren, 
10  great-grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Corneleus  L. 
Derksen  (husband).  Funeral: 
Aug.  10,  Hesston  Inter-Men- 
nonite  Fellowship,  by  Scott 
Miller  and  Waldo  E.  Miller. 
Burial:  Eastlawn  Cemetery. 
Detweiler,  Minnie  Zimmer- 
man, 93,  Milford,  Neb.  Born: 
Dec.  24,  1901,  Milford,  Neb., 
to  Jake  and  Phoebe  Ridiger 
Zimmerman.  Died:  Aug.  19, 
1995,  Seward,  Neb.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Raymond, 
Wayne,  Dale,  Glen,  Bernice 
Rheinhart,  Ardene  Pingel, 
Arnetta  Kaufman,  Mary  Ann 
Rowe,  Janet  Schmieding; 
brother  and  sisters:  Jake  and 
Viola  Zimmerman,  Leona 
Hauder,  Vietta  Birkey;  31 
grandchildren,  62  great- 
grandchildren, 29  great- 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Edward  Detweiler 
(husband),  Marie  (daughter), 
and  Lawrence  and  Larry 
(sons).  Funeral  and  burial: 
Aug.  24,  East  Fairview  Men- 
nonite  Church,  by  Lloyd  Gin- 
gerich  and  William  J.  Saltz- 
man. 

Frank,  Mae  N.,  75,  Souderton, 
Pa.  Born:  Nov.  10,  1919,  West 
Rockhill  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Wilson 
M.  and  Katie  H.  Nase  Frank. 
Died:  Aug.  18,  1995,  Sell- 
ersville,  Pa.  Survivors — broth- 
ers and  sisters:  Willis  N., 
Clarence  F.,  Grace  Brandt, 
Esther  Brandis.  Funeral:  Aug. 
23,  Souderton  Mennonite 
Homes  Chapel,  by  John  M. 
Ehst  and  Steven  E.  Landis. 
Burial:  Franconia  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Good,  Mary  Ann  Slabach,  77, 
Elida,  Ohio.  Born:  March  12, 
1918,  Midland,  Mich.,  to 
Joseph  and  Fannie  Miller 
Slabach.  Died:  June  21,  1995. 
Survivors — husband:  Ira 
Good;  children:  John,  Edwin, 
Daniel,  Ira  B.,  Paul,  Dorothy 
Cassidy,  Naomi  Yoder,  Fan- 
nie Ellen  Flint;  brothers: 
Irvin,  Roman,  Bill,  Joe,  and 
Fred  Slabach;  30  grandchil- 
dren, two  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Wel- 
don  Good  (son).  Funeral  and 
burial:  June  24,  Pike  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Mervin 
Miller. 

Hodel,  Walter,  74,  Lombard, 
111.  Born:  June  22,  1921,  Mu- 
nich, Germany,  to  Heinrich 
and  Marie  Hodel.  Died:  June 
27,  1995,  Illinois.  Survivors — 
wife:  Marie  Brunk  Hodel;  chil- 
dren: Anne  Niemiec,  Hilda 
Alajajian,  Michael;  6  grand- 
children. Funeral:  July  2, 


Lombard  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Robert  and  Mag  Richer 
Smith. 

Kauffman,  Daniel  Maurice, 

64,  Portland,  Ore.  Born:  Oct. 
24,  1930,  Hubbard,  Ore.,  to 
Ben  and  Feme  Hostetler 
Kauffman.  Died:  Aug.  12, 
1995,  Portland,  Ore.  Sur- 
vivors— brothers  and  sister: 
Adrian,  Gary,  Hazel  Ely.  Fu- 
neral: Aug.  15,  Zion  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Del  Hersh- 
berger  and  Maynard  Head- 
ings. Body  donated  for  re- 
search. 

King,  Emma  M.  Byler,  85, 

Lititz,  Pa.  Born:  Oct.  1,  1909, 
Upper  Leacock  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
David  and  Sarah  Stoltzfus 
Byler.  Died:  Aug.  1,  1995, 
Lititz,  Pa.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Earl  King;  children: 
Harold,  Ronald,  Loretta  Lapp, 
Janie  Stoltzfus;  sister:  Bertha 
Byler  Ash;  13  grandchildren, 
12  great-grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Aug.  5, 
Ridgeview  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Robert  Petersheim  and 
Ray  Lapp. 

Metzger,  Grace  Shantz,  86, 
Elmira,  Ont.  Born:  July  31, 
1908,  Breslau,  Ont.,  to  Ben- 
jamin and  Myra  Snyder 
Shantz.  Died:  July  2,  1995,  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Wesley  Metzger;  step- 
daughter: Ruby  Eileen  Weber; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Gordon, 
Ralph,  and  Roy  Shantz,  Violet 
Good,  Marjorie  Martin,  Edna 
Hilborn;  6  stepgrandchildren, 
6  stepgreat-grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  July  5, 
Elmira  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Dale  R.  Bauman. 

Miller,  Erik  Z.,  21,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.  Born:  May  31, 
1974,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Donald 
and  Bernadine  Kempf  Miller. 
Died:  Aug.  13,  1995,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.  from  an  automobile 
accident.  Survivors — parents; 
sister:  Jocelyn;  grandparents: 
Anna  Miller,  Ervin  and  Alice 
Miller  Kempf.  Congregational 
membership:  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Middlebury,  Ind.  Fu- 
neral: Aug.  16,  Griner  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Joe 
Slabach,  David  Helmuth,  Ron 
Adams,  and  John  F.  Murray. 
Burial:  Grace  Lawn  Ceme- 
tery. 

Rohrer,  Paul  G.,  61,  York,  Pa. 
Born:  Dec.  14,  1933,  Bareville, 
Pa.,  to  Clayton  and  Elsie 
Gehman  Rohrer.  Died:  Aug. 
10,  1995,  York,  Pa.,  of  a  heart 
attack.  Survivors — wife:  Ada 
M.  Hershey  Rohrer;  children: 
Terry,  Pamela  Rutt,  Patricia, 
Anna  M.  Ressler;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Jacob,  John,  Nel- 
son, Daniel,  Ruth  Eberly, 
Alice  Marie,  Ester  Martin, 


Martha  Ramer,  Elsie  Leh- 
man; 5  grandchildren.  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Aug.  14,  Stony 
Brook  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Jeffrey  Grosh. 

Roth,  Nick  K.,  80,  Milford, 
Neb.  Born:  Sept.  23,  1914, 
Milford,  Neb.,  to  Aaron  and 
Mattie  Hostetler  Roth.  Died: 
Aug.  25,  1995,  Seward,  Neb. 
Survivors — wife:  Thelma 
Stutzman  Roth;  children:  Lela 
Wagner,  Gary;  brothers  and 
sister:  Oliver,  Darold,  Agnes 
Rediger;  12  grandchildren,  23 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  DeElda  Roth 
(daughter)  and  DeWayne 
Roth  (son).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: Aug.  28,  East  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church,  by 
William  J.  Saltzman  and 
Lloyd  Gingerich. 

Springer,  Esther  M.  Sauder, 
90,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Born:  Aug. 
21,  1904,  Manor  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Joseph  K.  and  Lizzie  S. 
Warner  Sauder.  Died:  Aug. 
17,  1995,  Manheim  Twp.,  Pa. 
Survivors — husband:  Harry 
F.  Springer;  sons:  Eugene  N., 
Raymond  R.;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Raymond  W.,  Harry 
W.,  Irvin  W.,  Irene  W.,  and 
Hattie  W.  Sauder,  Edith  W. 
Stoner,  Annie  W.  Bortzfield, 
Ada  A.  Enterline;  6  grand- 
children, 2  great-grandchil- 
dren. Congregational  mem- 
bership: Masonville  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral:  Aug. 
19,  Gundel  Funeral  Home,  by 
Richard  M.  Hill.  Burial:  Mar- 
ticville  Methodist  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Philip  R,  20,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.  Born:  Feb.  20,  1975, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  Curtis  and 
Kathy  Miller  Troyer.  Died: 
Aug.  13,  1995,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  from  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. Survivors — parents; 
brother  and  sister:  Stephen, 
Patricia  Keller;  grandparents: 
Gideon  Miller  and  Charity 
Troyer.  Congregational  mem- 
bership: First  Mennonite 


Church.  Funeral:  Aug.  16, 
( Inner  Mennonite  (  Ihunh,  Ij\ 
Joe  Slabach,  David  Helmuth, 
Ron  Adams,  and  John  F.  Mur- 
ray. Burial:  Grace  Lawn 
Cemetery. 
Unzicker,  Earl  K.,  81,  Meta- 
mora,  111.  Born:  Feb.  28,  1914, 
Lowpoint,  111.,  to  Peter  E.  and 
Mary  Schrader  Unzicker. 
Died:  Aug.  11,  1995,  Peoria, 
111.  Survivors — wife:  Jose- 
phine Ulrich  Unzicker;  chil- 
dren: Kenneth,  Carl,  Carol 
Thierer,  Sharon  Otellio;  5 
grandchildren,  2  great-grand- 
children. Funeral:  Aug.  13, 
Metamora  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Robert  E.  Nolt.  Burial: 
Roanoke  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Yoder,  Marvin  J.,  49,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Born:  Nov.  22,  1945, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Henry  N.  and 
Mary  Jane  Yoder.  Died:  Aug. 
18,  1995,  Goshen,  Ind.,  of  can- 
cer. Survivors — wife:  Georgia 
S.  Miller  Yoder;  children: 
Shelly  R.,  Darin  J.,  Nathan 
R.;  mother;  brothers:  Daryl  R., 
Eldon  L.,  Dennis  L.,  Wayne  D. 
Congregational  membership: 
Waterford  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral:  Aug.  21,  College 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Lloyd 
L.  Miller  and  Roy  K.  Yoder. 
Burial:  Violett  Cemetery. 

Zook,  Fronnie  S.  Peachey, 
79,  Belleville,  Pa.  Born:  Aug. 
15,  1915,  Belleville,  Pa.,  to 
David  E.  and  Mattie  Hostetler 
Peachey.  Died:  Aug.  7,  1995, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
husband:  John  J.  Zook;  chil- 
dren: John  H.,  Wilmer  R., 
Glenn  R.,  Ruth  Evans,  Marvin 
W.;  brother  and  sister:  Joseph 
L.  Peachey,  Mary  Spicher;  10 
grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Ethel  J.,  Edith  J.,  Marjorie 
S.,  and  Sarah  A.  Zook  (daugh- 
ters). Funeral:  Aug.  12,  Al- 
lensville  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Philip  Barr  and  Elam 
Glick.  Burial:  Locust  Grove 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 


Rockway  Mennonite  Collegiate 
Celebrates  50  years 

September  29  to  October  1 ,  1995 

•Alumni  Reunions  &  BBQ 

•  Volleyball  Classic  •  Haydn's 
"Creation"  performed  by  Alumni 

Choir  and  Orchestra 

•  Celebration  Service  featuring 

alumnus  Ruth  Boehm  •Rockway 
history  book  launch  "Lead  Us  On" 
by  Sam  Steiner  •  Alumni  quilt  exhibit  &  more 

Call  (519)  743-5209 
1 10  Doon  Road,  Kitchener,  Ontario 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Finding  the  right  things  in  the  Bible 


I'm  sure  neither  God  nor  the  early  church 
leaders  wanted  it  this  way.  But  ever  since  the 
Bible  was  canonized  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  church,  it  has  been  one  of  the  world's 
most  controversial  books. 

Witness  all  the  troubles  we  humans  have 
caused  as  we  say  we  are  following  God's  Word. 
We've  called  each  other  names  ("literalists," 
"biblical  illiterates")  and  split  our  churches  over 
how  we  interpret  the  Scriptures  ("denomi- 
nations" we  label  these  splinter  groups  today). 
We've  scrapped  and  fought  over  what  the  Bible 
says  and  means — with  each  other  and  with 
other  religions  ("crusades"  is  how  we  described 
what  happened  in  the  Middle  Ages). 

All  this  mischief  begins  with  the  very  first 
chapter  of  the  very  first  book.  Out  of  what  we 
read  in  Genesis  1-3,  some  of  us  have  erected 
elaborate  schemes  about  how  and  when  the 
world  was  created;  others  of  us  think  we  have  a 
"myth"  and  reject  it  completely.  God's  direction 
to  "subdue"  we  have  taken  as  license  to  plun- 
der, violate,  and  use  the  earth  for  our  selfish, 
individualistic  purposes.  We've  even  developed 
theories  about  superiority  and  inferiority  in 
how  the  sexes  relate  to  each  other,  about  how 
men  should  behave  and  women  conduct  them- 
selves, about  who  rules  whom — all  on  the  basis 
of  the  first  80  verses  of  the  first  book  of  God's 
Word. 

None  of  which  is  the  purpose  of  this  book,  as 
Diane  Zaerr  points  out  in  her  article  on  crea- 
tion in  this  issue  (see  page  6).  Genesis  appears 
in  the  Bible  for  one  purpose:  not  to  tell  us  how 
or  when  the  world  was  created,  but  by  whom. 

"God  created  the  world,"  Genesis  1  tells  us. 
To  emphasis  the  point,  Genesis  2  says  the  same 
thing  in  a  little  different  form.  And  then,  as 
though  to  make  sure  we  get  it,  Genesis  3  shows 
us  what  happens  when  humans  take  over  and 
try  to  make  themselves  the  center  of  God's 
creation. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  message  of  the  whole 
Bible.  Things  go  orderly  and  according  to  plan 
when  God  is  allowed  to  control.  The  world  soon 
gets  messed  up  into  an  ever  sorrier  state  when 
humans  take  over. 

Yet,  Genesis  and  the  rest  of  the  Bible  tell  us, 
God  doesn't  give  up  in  the  face  of  sin  and  evil. 


As  Zaerr  puts  it:  "God  continues  to  use  the 
natural  order,  family,  culture,  and  social  and 
political  systems  to  sustain  life  and  to  limit  the 
forces  of  evil." 

How  hard  it  is  for  us  to  keep  the  focus  on 
God.  From  the  very  first,  humans  have  sinned 
by  shifting  that  focus.  Adam's  and  Eve's  trans- 
gression was  to  put  themselves  at  the  center  of 
the  universe,  attempting  to  make  God  fit 
around  their  schemes  rather  than  they  around 
God. 

We  continue  the  same  idolatry  today.  We  do 
it  when  we  rush  to  the  Bible  for  rules  or  blue- 
prints about  how  we  or  others  should  live.  We 
do  it  when  we  use  the  Scriptures  for  our  ratio- 
nale for  drawing  the  boundaries  and  building 
the  walls  that  we  want  to  erect  in  the  first 
place. 

Yes,  the  Bible  does  give  us  guides  and  blue- 
prints for  living.  It  also  tells  us  that  sometimes 
we  need  boundaries  and  walls.  But  that  is  not 
its  primary  purpose. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Bible  is  to  lead 
us  to  God.  It  serves  as  a  revelation  of  God 
to  humans,  foremost  in  the  person  of 
Jesus,  then  in  how  God  deals  with  all  the 
assorted  characters  and  personalities  who  lived 
at  the  time  of  this  revelation. 

Thus  we  must  come  to  the  Bible  with  our 
hearts  set  on  knowing  God.  Once  having  met 
God,  the  guides  and  examples  of  the  Bible  take 
on  a  whole  new  light. 

Jesus  summarized  all  this  with  these  famil- 
iar words:  First,  love  God.  Then  love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself.  That  is  the  essence  of  the 
"whole  law  and  the  prophets." 

To  come  to  the  Bible  the  other  way  around  is 
to  lose  sight  of  the  purpose  of  the  Scriptures. 
When  we  approach  them  first  to  see  how  we  or 
our  neighbor  should  live,  we  take  the  focus 
from  God  and  put  it  where  it  does  not  belong — 
on  ourselves. 

Our  challenge  today  continues  to  be  what  it 
has  always  been:  to  keep  the  focus  on  God.  As 
we  do,  we  find  a  model  of  love,  kindness,  and 
purity  that  will  challenge  both  our  being  and 
our  doing.  This  is  what  we  should  be  seeking 
when  we  come  to  the  Bible. — jlp 
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The  rhythm  of  seeking 
peace  and  justice 

If  our  efforts  are  primarily  a  matter  of 
getting  more  done,  we  are  soon  overbur- 
dened with  the  work  rather  than  thank- 
ful for  being  part  of  what  God  is  doing. 


That  very  day,  two  of  them  were  going  to  a  vil- 
lage called  Emmaus.  They  were  talking  with 
each  other  about  everything  that  had  happened 
(Luke  24:13-14). 

There  certainly  had  been  enough  going  on. 
Just  a  few  days  earlier,  they  had  marched 
into  town  with  their  leader  and  received 
what  must  have  been  a  first-century  ticker- 
tape  parade  welcoming  a  hero  home.  But  it  was 
downhill  from  there.  By  the  end  of  the  week 
Jesus  is  stripped,  tortured,  and  executed.  And 
his  rag-tag  band  of  disciples  are  either  behind 
locked  doors  or  on  the  run.  After  all,  if  the 
Committee  on  Un-Roman  Activities  had  nailed 
Jesus,  wouldn't  they  be  after  his  followers? 

The  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  are 
confused  and  fearful.  They  are  reflecting  on 
their  time  with  Jesus,  trying  to  sort  it  all  out. 
"We  had  hoped  that  Jesus  was  the  one  to  re- 
deem Israel,"  they  say.  "We  had  hoped  Jesus 
was  the  promised  one,  the  one  who  would 
finally  free  us  from  Roman  occupation,  the  one 
who  would  restore  Israel  to  its  glory.  But  we 
were  wrong." 

Then  a  stranger  comes  on  the  scene.  Begin- 
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From  a  time  of  intense  action  to 
a  period  of  reflection  to  a  new 
kind  of  action:  that  is  the  rhythm 
of  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God. 


ning  with  Moses,  this  stranger  explains  to 
them  why  it  is  that  the  Christ  should  suffer.  He 
explains  why  it  is  that  God's  servant  trusts  in 
the  power  of  nonviolent  love  rather  than 
coercive  violence.  And  so,  slowly,  the  disciples 
start  putting  their  world  back  together.  As  they 
reflect  on  Jesus'  suffering  and  death,  they  come 
to  see  how  it  matches  his  life  and  teachings, 
and  they  come  to  a  new  and  deeper  under- 
standing of  Scripture. 

But  they  do  not  recognize  the  stranger 
until  they  sit  down  to  share  a  meal.  As 
Jesus  breaks  the  bread,  the  disciples 
recognize  their  Lord  and  Savior.  It  is  in 
welcoming  the  stranger  into  their  homes  and 
hearts  that  they  come  to  the  full  understanding 
that  the  Christ  who  suffered  has  indeed 
entered  into  his  glory.  Love  and  truth  are 
indeed  stronger  than  violence  and  injustice. 
Jesus  lives! 

The  story  doesn't  end  there,  though.  Wouldn't 
it  have  been  nice  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  eve- 
ning comfortably  around  the  table,  swapping 
stories  of  the  good  old  days  and  enjoying  Jesus' 
presence?  But  that's  not  what  happens.  "They 
recognized  him  and  he  vanished  out  of  their 
sight." 

Once  the  moment  of  insight  has  been  achieved, 
the  action  is  no  longer  around  the  table.  The 
action  is  elsewhere.  And  that  same  hour  they 
returned  the  seven  miles  to  Jerusalem  and  told 
the  other  disciples  about  their  experience. 

So  the  road  to  Emmaus,  it  turns  out,  does  not 
lead  to  Emmaus  but  back  to  Jerusalem.  At  the 
end  of  the  story,  the  disciples  are  right  back 
where  they  started — but  now  everything  is 
different.  Before,  they  were  behind  locked 
doors,  saving  their  necks.  Now  they  are  about 
to  start  going  out  all  over  the  Roman  Empire, 
putting  their  necks  on  the  line  every  day, 
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spreading  the  gospel  of  peace  of  Jesus  Christ. 

From  a  time  of  intense  action  to  a  period  of 
reflection  to  a  new  kind  of  action:  that  is  the 
rhythm  of  seeking  God's  kingdom. 

Take  a  closer  look  at  the  process  of  reflection. 
First,  the  disciples  discussed  together 
"everything  that  had  happened."  What  hap- 
pened and  why?  What  were  the  forces  that  led 
to  this?  How  do  we  explain  it? 

Then  they  turned  to  Scripture  to  see  how  it 
could  help  them  understand  their  experience 
and  give  them  new  direction.  In  this  process,  as 
they  opened  their  hearts  and  home  to  the 
stranger,  they  discovered  that  Jesus  was  in 
their  midst. 

Finally,  the  new  understanding  they  gained 
through  this  process  of  reflection  catapulted 
them  to  new  action.  They  had  new  resources  to 
engage  in  a  risky  witness  on  behalf  of  Jesus 
and  his  kingdom.  Here  is  the  rhythm  of  action 
and  reflection  and  then  new  action  based  on 
reflection. 

Between  my  sophomore  and  junior  year  in 
college,  I  decided  I  needed  to  take  a  break,  to 
get  my  feet  solidly  on  the  ground,  and  to  be- 
come more  deeply  rooted  in  my  faith.  And  so  I 
began  a  year  of  voluntary  service  through  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  with  the  housing 
ministry  of  the  Sojourners  Community  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

I lived  and  worked  in  a  low-income  neigh- 
borhood a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the 
White  House.  I  was  a  tenant  organizer  and 
spent  a  lot  of  time  in  large  apartment  buildings 
listening  to  people  talk  about  their  housing 
problems.  I  discovered  that  tenants  often  went 
days  and  weeks  without  heat  or  hot  water. 
They  were  forced  to  heat  their  apartments  with 
their  ovens  and  warm  water  on  the  stove  to 
wash  up  before  school  or  work.  In  one  building 
the  pipes  leaked,  causing  the  ceiling  plaster  in 
the  kitchens  and  bathrooms  to  crash  down.  I 
was  shocked  and  appalled. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  term  of  service,  I 
decided  to  take  a  three-day  retreat  at  a  Jesuit 
Retreat  Center  to  try  to  sort  out  my  experience. 
I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  poverty  I  had 
discovered.  I  knew  there  were  hundreds  of 
apartment  buildings  like  this  in  D.C.  alone  and 
in  dozens  of  cities  like  Washington  across  the 
country.  What  were  the  forces  that  caused  this 
poverty?  Why  was  it  tolerated?  Why  did  so 
many  people  feel  powerless  to  change  the 
situation?  And  all  this  just  a  short  drive  from 
my  home. 
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I  spent  time  searching  Scripture  to  help  me 
make  sense  of  it  all.  I  was  especially  moved  by 
what  seemed  to  be  God's  special  love  for  the 
poor  and  the  weak.  And  then  I  thought  about 
returning  in  a  few  days  to  an  affluent  college 
campus,  far  from  the  grime  of  the  city,  rubbing 
shoulders  with  the  "up  and  outers."  What 
would  I  take  with  me  from  this  year? 

I  was  still  pondering  these  questions  as  I 
drove  home  to  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  down  Inter- 
state 81.  It  was  a  hot  August  day,  I  had  the 
windows  rolled  down,  and  I  was  still  sweating. 
Now  and  then  a  car  would  pass  with  its  win- 
dows tightly  shut.  The  people  inside  were 
enjoying  the  cool  comforts  of  air-conditioning. 
And  then  it  struck  me. 

For  nearly  20  years  I  had  lived  in  an  air- 
conditioned  environment,  and  I  had  only 
just  discovered  that  it  was  hot  as  blazes 
outside.  And  I  knew  that  Jesus  probably  spent 
most  of  his  time  out  on  the  hot  streets.  It  was 
then  that  I  made  a  vow  that,  even  if  I  lived  in 
an  air-conditioned  setting  from  time  to  time,  I 
would  always  try  to  stay  close  to  those  who 
were  out  in  the  grueling  heat. 

I'm  not  sure  what  would  have  happened  had 
I  gone  directly  back  to  school  after  my  year  in 
D.C.  rather  than  spend  those  three  days  at  the 
retreat  center.  My  time  of  service  might  have 
been  one  more  "interesting"  experience  among 
others,  no  more  and  no  less.  The  way  it  is,  that 
experience  with  the  tenants  on  Euclid  St.  has 
had  a  lasting  impact  on  my  life  and  the  choices 
I  have  made.  From  action  to  reflection  to  a  new 
action. 

Another  way  to  talk  about  this  rhythm  is  to 
speak  of  the  inward  journey  and  the  outward 
journey.  If  we  are  to  be  effective  and  faithful 
witnesses  to  God's  kingdom,  each  of  us  must 
engage  in  these  two  journeys.  Unless  we  face 
our  own  pain  and  anger  we  cannot  respond  well 
to  the  pain  and  anger  in  our  world.  Unless  we 
face  our  deepest  fears  we  will  not  be  free  to 
take  the  risks  needed  to  enter  the  kingdom. 

But  our  prayers  have  lost  their  vitality  and 
life  if  they  don't  move  us  to  acts  of  mercy  and 
justice.  If  our  inward  journey  does  not  catapult 
us  into  the  world,  we  will  be  like  salt  that  has 
lost  its  taste. 

Some  of  us  may  need  encouragement  to 
engage  in  the  outward  journey.  But  in  our  busy 
and  hectic  lives,  my  suspicion  is  that  most  of  us 
have  a  harder  time  with  the  inward  journey. 
After  all,  we  live  in  a  culture  that  values 
productivity,  efficiency,  and  results.  It's 
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swimming  upstream  to  stop  and  ask,  "Why?"  or 
to  take  time  for  a  reflective  conversation.  In  our 
frantic  lives,  the  listening  posture  of  prayer 
and  the  silence  of  a  retreat  require  considerable 
discipline. 

I  suspect  some  of  us  simply  have  to  slow 
down  to  begin  this  inward  journey.  A  place  to 
start  is  to  reflect  on  why  we  are  so  busy.  Is  it 
the  lure  of  more  money?  Is  it  because  our  self- 
worth  is  so  linked  to  our  achievements?  Is  it 
because  we  clutter  our  lives  with  objects  and 
activities  of  little  lasting  value?  How  does  the 
gospel  speak  to  these  matters?  What  are  we 
being  called  to? 

Each  of  us  is  challenged  to  enter  the  rhythm 
of  action  and  contemplation.  When  we  do,  our 
activities  will  become  more  meaningful  and  our 
contemplation  will  become  more  profound. 

Just  as  we  are  called  to  a  rhythm  of  action 
and  reflection  in  our  personal  lives,  so  we  are 
called  to  this  rhythm  in  our  corporate  life.  We 
Mennonites  are  involved  in  a  host  of  creative 
efforts  to  bring  peace  and  justice  to  our  fami- 
lies, communities,  and  world:  offering  shelter 
for  the  homeless  and  housing  for  the  poor, 
binding  up  the  wounds  of  those  who  have 
experienced  abuse,  ridding  our  streets  of  weap- 
ons of  death,  providing  employment  to  poor 
persons  in  developing  countries.  We  have  a 
significant  impact  on  many  lives  and  offer  an 
important  witness. 

Yet  I  wonder  if  we  don't  sometimes  approach 
these  projects  more  like  tasks  to  be  accom- 
plished than  like  steps  of  discovery  on  a  jour- 
ney. If  our  efforts  for  peace  and  justice  are 
primarily  a  matter  of  getting  more  and  more 
accomplished,  then  we  might  soon  become 
overburdened  by  all  the  work  that  needs  to  be 


Those  groups  in  our  congregations 
that  plan  activities  and  projects 
need  to  spend  as  much  time  in 
refection  as  they  do  in  action. 


done  rather  than  inspired  and  thankful  for 
having  the  privilege  of  being  part  of  what  God 
is  doing. 

If  our  goal  is  primarily  "getting  the  job  done" 
then  we  might  achieve  a  few  good  results,  but 
we  likely  will  not  meet  the  stranger  or  welcome 
them  into  our  homes  for  bread  and  fellowship. 
If  our  action  is  not  part  of  a  rhythm  of  action 
and  reflection  we  won't  necessarily  understand 
our  world,  ourselves,  or  God  any  better  when 
we  are  finished  than  when  we  started. 

In  church  life,  too  often,  action  and  contem- 
plation are  divorced.  We  worship  on  Sunday 
and  work  on  Monday.  We  study  issues  in 
Sunday  school  classes  but  rarely  move  to 
action.  Our  small  groups  meet  for  Bible  study 
and  sharing  one  evening  and  our  committees 
work  to  plan  projects  and  activities  on  another. 
There  is  action  and  there  is  reflection,  but  too 
often  they  are  not  in  dialogue  with  each  other. 
There's  no  rhythm  between  them.  So  both 
suffer. 

Those  groups  in  our  congregations  that  plan 
activities  and  projects  need  to  spend  as  much 
time  in  reflection  as  they  do  in  action.  They 
need  to  take  time  to  ask:  What's  happening? 
Why?  Why  don't  people  have  adequate  shelter? 
Why  are  people  shooting  each  other  on  the 
streets?  Why  don't  artisans  in  developing 
countries  receive  an  adequate  wage?  How  have 
our  past  activities  helped  the  situation?  How 
have  they  failed? 

Then  we  must  take  time  to  reflect  on  how  the 
Scriptures  might  comment  on  the  situation. 
Take  time  for  silence  and  prayer  to  listen  for 
how  we  are  being  called  to  new  commitments 
and  new  action. 

I  think  we  might  find  that  God  is  asking  not 
for  more  of  our  time  as  much  as  for  more  of  our 
hearts.  We  might  find  that  God  wants  us  to  be 
less  busy  and  more  committed.  And  like  the 
disciples  who  started  out  on  the  road  to  Em- 
maus  but  ended  up  back  in  Jerusalem,  we 
might  find  ourselves  confronting  the  same 
issues — but  everything  will  be  different.  We 
will  have  new  vision,  new  energy,  new  willing- 
ness to  take  risks,  and  a  new  sense  of  God's 
power  to  change  lives  and  situations. 

Andre  Gingerich  Stoner  is  a  member  of  the 
pastoral  team  at  Kern  Road  Mennonite  Church 
in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  with  specific  responsibili- 
ties for  the  congregation's  service  and  outreach 
efforts.  He  and  his  wife,  Cathy,  have  a  two-year- 
old  son,  Toby. 


"I  am  grateful  to  Christ  Jesus 

our  Lord,  who  has  strength- 
ened me,  because  he  judged  me 

faithful  and  appointed  me  to 
his  service  .  .  .  and  the  grace  of 

our  Lord  overflowed  for  me. " 

— 1  Timothy  1:12,  14a,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


In  response  to  the  letter  from  Char- 
lie Kraybill  ("Readers  Say,"  Aug.  1): 
If  we  denude  Jesus  of  messiahship, 
as  the  one  sent  from  God,  we  could  still 
follow  him  as  a  good  teacher  of  moral 
values.  We  could  also  develop  a  world- 
wide fellowship  of  people  seeking  to  do 
good.  But  I  doubt  many  would  be 
healed  or  born  again  into  the  kingdom 
that  Christ  came  to  proclaim. 

Jesus  was  very  careful  not  to  claim 
messiahship  because  of  the  political 
climate  and  because  of  the  expectation 
of  the  religious  leaders.  These  would 
have  thwarted  the  purpose  for  which 
he  came:  to  redeem  the  world. 

But  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  his  followers,  and  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  he  was  the  Mes- 
siah, especially  after  the  resurrection. 
Further,  Jesus  answered  the  question 
of  the  woman  at  the  well  about  mes- 
siahship with,  "I  am  he." 

Whenever  people  sincerely  seeks  to 
know  Jesus  and  follow  him  in  his  full- 
ness, their  eyes  are  opened  and  they 
are  able  to  see  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  A 
wonderful  transformation  then  takes 
placed  in  our  lives. 
Don  D.  Reber 
Goshen,  Ind. 

In  his  letter  (Aug.  1),  Charlie  Kray- 
bill writes:  "Most  New  Testament 
scholars  (including  Mennonite 
ones)  now  agree  Jesus  made  no  explicit 
messianic  claims.  He  came  preaching, 
not  about  himself,  but  about  God's 
kingdom." 

While  I  have  not  done  a  survey  of 
Mennonite  scholars  on  this  point,  I 
doubt  very  much  if  this  statement 
accurately  reflects  Mennonite  New 
Testament  scholarship. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  his  teach- 
ing Jesus  did  not  emphasize  his  Mes- 
siahship. But  on  at  least  two  occasions 
he  flatly  asserted  it,  once  to  a  peasant 
woman,  once  to  the  high  priest.  See 
John  4:25-26  and  Mark  14:61-62. 
Stanley  Shenk 
Goshen,  Ind. 

After  reading  Mennonites  and 
Racism:  'Thy  Kingdom  Come, 
Thy  Will  Be  Done'  (Aug.  29),  I 
realized  that  my  recent  experiences  of 
victimization  have  been  similar  to 
those  of  people  with  color. 

I  have  had  considerable  transcultur- 
al  nursing  experiences  and  have  had 
many  opportunities  to  discuss  racial 


issues  with  friends  of  color.  Just  re- 
cently, however,  I  have  become  aware 
that  living  as  a  single  person  in  a  com- 
munity of  couples  is  quite  similar  to 
what  different  races  experience.  Most 
of  my  minority  group  is  not  single  by 
choice;  nor  is  their  color  of  skin  one  of 
choice. 

I  was  not  aware  of  this  discrimina- 
tion against  singles  until,  as  a  woman, 
I  dared  to  design  and  contract  to  have 
a  house  built.  I  signed  a  very  deceptive 
contract  and  as  a  result  have  become 
as  powerless  as  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

As  Patricia  McFarlane  notes  in  her 
article,  I  too  have  become  very  familiar 
with  "concern."  It  has  always  been 
about  me.  No  concern  has  been  voiced 
about  my  victimization  by  the  unusual 
actions  of  the  builder  nor  the  response 
of  his  supporters. 

I  raised  questions  about  what  should 
be  a  Mennonite  response  to  legal 
action  the  builder  took.  To  this  day  my 
letters  have  remained  unanswered. 
This  "curtain  of  silence"  denies  my 
integrity  and,  to  me,  my  very  exis- 
tence. If  I  didn't  know  my  Lord,  I 
would  feel  as  though  I  were  unworthy 
of  communication. 

I  know  there  can  be  peace  and  coop- 
eration among  the  races.  This  includes 
my  social  "race"  as  a  single.  This  will 
happen  if  there  is  a  will  to  face  the 
truth  and  a  willingness  to  confront  evil 
and  to  honor  each  other  with  respect 
and  communication  rather  than  to 
compromise  with  evil. 

F.  Arline  Zimmerman 

New  Holland,  Pa. 

For  Everything  There  Is  a  Sea- 
son (Aug.  29).  I'm  sorry  to  read 
that  you  will  suspend  printing 
letters  about  homosexuality.  This  looks 
like  the  debate  is  being  cut  off  at  a 
time  when  the  advocates  for  accep- 
tance of  homosexual  practice  have  had 


Pontius' Puddle 


extensive  use  of  this  platform.  Then 
when  the  reluctant  grassroots  mem- 
bers are  just  beginning  to  speak,  the 
meeting  is  suddenly  adjourned. 

I  would  hope  that  you  will  at  least 
publish  the  numbers  of  names  you  con- 
tinue to  get  on  both  sides  of  this  issue. 
This  would  not  take  much  space  and 
would  be  of  interest  to  those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  about  these  numbers. 

Since  you  have  decided  to  bring  this 
issue  to  a  hiatus,  I  am  concerned  that 
it  be  done  in  a  way  that  is  fair  to  both 
sides.  May  God  give  you  wisdom  to 
accomplish  this. 

Harold  B.  Hershey 

Souderton,  Pa. 

I did  not  attend  Wichita  '95.  But 
when  I  sat  down  and  read  all  of  the 
Aug.  8  issue  of  Gospel  Herald,  that 
was  next  best  to  being  there.  Thanks 
for  the  comprehensive  coverage. 
Millie  Glick 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Thank  you  for  the  good  coverage  of 
Wichita  '95  (Aug.  8).  I  was  sur- 
prised, however,  in  the  reporting 
of  a  remark  by  someone  about  the  sing- 
ing: "There  ought  to  be  an  audience  for 
this.  God  is  not  enough." 

The  purpose  of  corporate  worship  is 
to  praise  God  and  encourage  and  ad- 
monish each  other.  Public  worship 
services  should  be  carefully  planned 
and  executed  with  all  the  finesse  at  our 
command.  But  they  are  not  a  time  to 
demonstrate  our  skills  and  accomplish- 
ments for  others  to  praise. 

The  idea  that  the  praise  of  the  awe- 
some Creator  and  sustainer  God  is  not 
enough  for  our  corporate  music  reflects 
an  egotism  which  can  lead  us  far  from 
the  truth.  Instead,  we  must  continue  to 
"walk  humbly  with  our  God"  (Mic.  6:8b). 
Joseph  J.  Voegtlin 
Tofield,  Alberta 
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Because  of  one  person's  dream  and  one  congregation's  action: 

Today  there  are  383  fewer  guns 


Kern  Road  Church's  gun  exchange  pro- 
gram: 'So  often  people  who  honestly  want 
to  do  things  feel  there  is  no  good  way  to 
get  a  handle  on  what  they  want  to  do. 9 

by  Tom  Price 


Tn  the  fall  of  1993,  14-year-old  Jessie  Nance 

I  approached  her  pastors,  Dave  and  Janice 
_L  Sutter,  for  help  dealing  with  a  matter  no 
middle-school  student  should  face. 

On  November  19,  1993,  her  friend  and  class- 
mate Luke  O.  Paulson  accidentally  shot  himself 
after  school  while  showing  three  friends  his 
father's  handgun.  Without  his  father's  knowl- 
edge, the  eighth-grader  had  brought  the  gun  to 
Edison  Middle  School  and  stored  it  in  his  locker 
that  Friday. 

It  was  while  Nance  was  competing  in  a  Sat- 
urday morning  swim  meet  that  she  learned  of 
Paulson's  death.  Nance  did  not  turn  to  her 
pastors  at  Kern  Road  Mennonite  Church  for 
dealing  simply  with  her  own  grief.  The  student- 
council  president  "felt  like  God  was  giving  me 
the  opportunity"  to  help  her  fellow  classmates. 


"I  thought  there  was  something  we  could  do," 
she  says.  "Because  it  was  something  so  bad,  I 
did  not  want  people  to  dwell  on  the  bad.  But  I 
wanted  to  turn  it  into  something  as  positive  as 
something  like  that  could  be." 

At  the  same  time,  schoolteacher  Homer 
Nissley  stood  up  in  a  Sunday  morning  worship 
service  at  Kern  Road  Mennonite  Church  and 
challenged  the  34-year-old  congregation:  "Our 
purpose  statement  at  church  says  it  is  our  goal 
to  work  at  effecting  God's  kingdom  here  on 
earth.  .  .  .  The  church's  role  is  to  lead  society  in 
change,"  Nissley  said.  "I  keep  asking  Dave  [Sut- 
ter], 'Exactly  how  are  we  going  to  do  that?' " 

Nissley  found  an  answer  to  his  question. 
Kern  Road,  a  congregation  of  about  230  people, 
mobilized  citywide  support  to  mount  a  gun 
exchange  in  the  bloodiest  year  of  gun  violence 
this  105,000-person  Midwestern  city  has  ever 
seen.  At  two  locations  on  two  days,  May  18  and 
21,  1994,  this  one-time  gun  exchange  collected 
383  guns. 

The  organizers  of  the  South  Bend  gun  ex- 
change clearly  point  to  a  similar  effort  in  near- 
by Elkhart  as  a  source  of  inspiration.  Instead  of 
cash,  however,  gun  donors  in  South  Bend 
received  gift  certificates  from  area  merchants. 

"I  did  not  think  we  were  going  to  reduce 
crime  in  the  city,"  says  Nissley,  chairperson  of 
the  South  Bend  gun  exchange.  "It's  a  symbolic 


Two  South 
Bend  area 
residents  who 
turned  in  a 
shotgun  watch 
Mishawaka 
(Ind.)  police 
chief  George 
Obren  (right) 
examine  the 
weapon  to 
ensure  safety 
during  the 
gun  exchange 
organized  by 
Kern  Road 
Mennonite 
Church  last 
spring.  An- 
other ex- 
change is 
scheduled 
for  this  fall. 
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in  South  Bend,  Ind. 


effort  [that]  .  .  .  may  say  something  about  the 
need  for  a  neighborhood  solution. 

"As  a  Christian,  it  is  one's  job  to  be  involved 
in  .  .  .  the  kind  of  things  that  have  a  possibility 
for  lowering  the  level  of  tension,  lessening 
conflict,  simply  by  your  presence." 

By  early  that  Sunday  afternoon  after  he 
made  his  speech  in  the  worship  service,  Nissley 
received  several  telephone  calls  of  support  for 
what  he  had  not  intended  to  be  a  formal  pro- 
posal. Within  a  week,  he  heard  from  Larry 
Neff,  chair  of  the  board  of  trustees,  whose 
reputation  for  fiscal  prudence  extends  to  his 
role  as  treasurer  for  the  Indiana-Michigan 
Mennonite  Conference. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  [congre- 
gation's budget]  surplus?"  Neff  asked  Nissley. 
"How  much  are  we  going  to  use  for  the  gun  buy- 
back?" 

In  January,  it  became  official  when  a  unani- 
mous congregation  voted  to  use  $2,000  as  seed 
money.  Armed  with  that,  Nissley  went  to  the 
South  Bend  Tribune,  asking  publisher  Jack 
McGann  to  follow  through  on  the  newspaper's 
wish,  outlined  in  a  January  1  editorial,  that 
"the  program  launched  in  Elkhart  County  to 
encourage  residents  to  turn  in  their  firearms 
would  be  broadened." 

Working  behind  the  scenes,  McGann  brought 
in  other  community  leaders  while  the  newspa- 
per raised  $1,000  indirectly  by  giving  discounts 
to  advertisers  who  gave  certificates.  When 
organizational  meetings  began,  a  half-dozen 
Kern  Road  representatives  joined  McGann, 
police  from  the  county  and  the  sister-cities  of 
South  Bend  and  Mishawaka,  as  well  as  school 
officials  and  representatives  of  city,  state,  and 
federal  governments. 

Three  to  four  years  ago,  we  could  not  have 
dreamed  this  kind  of  coalition  of  commu- 
nity leaders  would  become  so  concerned 
about  issues  of  violence  and  that  there  would  be 
public  support  for  a  gun  exchange,"  says  Andre 
Gingerich  Stoner,  who  supported  the  Elkhart 
buy-back  and  joined  Kern  Road  in  March  as  a 
pastor  responsible  for  coordinating  service 
efforts.  "The  change  in  attitudes  is  quite  re- 
markable." 

But  Stoner  still  finds  irony  in  the  newspa- 
per's help.  "At  the  same  time,  it  was  running 
editorials  supporting  ROTC  [Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps]  in  the  South  Bend  schools,"  he 
says.  "Apparently,  there  was  no  sense  of  dis- 
continuity there,  no  thought  of  a  possible  sense 
of  contradiction." 


One  exchange  story 

Outside  a  neighborhood  community  center, 
schoolteacher  Homer  Nissley  watched  as  an 
elderly  woman  turned  in  a  handgun  to  a  police 
officer  stationed  at  the  South  Bend  gun  ex- 
change. 

"Oh,  it's  not  loaded,"  she  told  the  officer, 
saying  she  and  her  husband  had  kept  the 
firearm  in  a  drawer  around  their  home  for 
protection. 

"Out  fell  six  bullets,"  Nissley  says.  "Imagine 
the  likelihood  of  her  grandchildren  or 
great-grandchildren  playing  with  it." 


Meanwhile,  Jessie  Nance's  efforts 
at  school  yielded  mixed  results.  Stu- 
dents, particularly  Paulson's  close 
friends,  seemed  to  like  the  idea.  "A  lot 
of  them  were  sons  of  members  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  It  took  me  a 
while  to  get  them  to  go  for  it,"  says 
Nance,  who  told  them:  "This  was  not  an  at- 
tempt to  take  their  guns  away;  this  was  asking 
people  to  donate  them." 

But  the  principal  of  Nance's  school,  fearful  of 
possible  repercussions,  discouraged  student 
participation.  "[The  Elkhart  effort]  really  raised 
the  exciting  possibility  of  it  being  youth- 
driven,"  Nissley  says.  But  gun-exchange  orga- 
nizers settled  for  becoming  a  subcommittee  of 
"This  is  My  Neighborhood:  No  Shooting  Al- 
lowed," a  youth-focused  effort  already  estab- 
lished by  Jeanne  Jourdan,  a  St.  Joseph  County 
Superior  Court  judge. 

Despite  her  school's  reluctance,  Nance  served 
as  the  exchange's  secretary.  "During  the 
meetings,  I  hobnobbed  with  the  editor  of  the 
newspaper  and  the  police  chief.  They  never 
treated  me  like  I  was  14  and  I  was  the  only 
girl,"  she  says.  "I  was  respected." 

"One  of  the  real  contributions  of  Jessie  prob- 
ably was  her  youthfulness  and  her  sense  of 
outrage  at  the  result  of  this  violent  act,"  Nissley 
says.  "It  helped  bring  the  group  together,  so 
this  was  not  just  theoretical." 

They  all  knew  the  statistics.  Since  1979,  guns 
have  killed  more  children  in  the  United  States 
than  the  number  of  U.S.  casualties  in  the 
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Ibday  there  are  383  fewer  guns  in  South  Bend,  Ind. 

(continued  from  page  7) 


'We  were  not  the  wisest,  the 
strongest,  and  the  most  pow- 
erful. But  precisely  because 
of  who  we  were,  God  used  us. ' 

Vietnam  War.  Firearms  represent  the  second 
leading  cause  of  death  among  15-to-24-year- 
olds.  Studies  suggest  when  guns  are  stored  in 
the  home,  the  risks  to  family  members  and 
friends  increase.  Since  the  first  large-scale  gun 
exchange  in  1974,  police  have  collected  40,000 
firearms.  But  any  benefit  remains  unclear. 

"So  often  people  who  honestly  want  to  do 
things  feel  there  is  no  good  way  for  them  to  get 
a  handle  on  what  they  could  do,"  Nissley  says. 
"The  symbolism  of  what  it  represented,  to  me, 
was  people  saying,  'I  can  live  without  guns.' " 
Within  the  Kern  Road  congregation,  mem- 
bers began  to  review  their  motivation. 
"I  saw  my  role  as  providing 
support  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  at  Kern 
who  were  involved," 
Stoner  says.  "How 
do  we  experience 
God's   hand  in 
this,  and  how 
can  we  respond 
to  God's  lead- 
ing?" 

Stoner  orga- 


ln  1992,  handguns  killed: 

•  36  people  in  Sweden 

•  97  in  Switzerland 

•  60  in  Japan 

•  128  in  Canada 

•  33  in  Great  Britain 

•  1 3  in  Australia 

•  13,429  in  the  United  States 

All  these  countries,  except  the  U.S.,  have  "very 
strict  gun  control  legislation,  as  do  most  coun- 
tries in  the  world,"  says  Shawn  Zelman  of 
Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  a  national  nonprofit 
citizens  organization  working  for  stricter  gun 
control  legislation. 
—from  a  release  by  MCC  Washington  Office 


nized  a  gathering  at  Kern  Road  to  reflect  on 
those  questions.  Working  with  pastor  Owen 
Taylor  of  Restoration  Fellowship,  a  Mennonite 
church-planting  effort  in  South  Bend,  Stoner 
also  organized  a  community  worship  service, 
"Trust  in  God,  Not  Guns,"  on  the  eve  of  the  gun 
exchange.  About  75  people  from  interracial, 
interdenominational  backgrounds  participated. 

"We  were  not  the  wisest,  the  strongest,  and 
the  most  powerful,"  Stoner  says,  "but  precisely 
because  of  who  we  are  .  .  .  God  used  us." 

After  becoming  the  focus  of  media  attention 
during  a  city  council  debate  over  a  proposed 
gun  ordinance,  Nance  reveled  in  the  quiet  of  a 
candlelight  procession  that  followed  the  service. 
She  was  among  those  who  signed  a  pledge  of 
nonviolence,  and  had  begun  to  get  a  sense  of 
peace  after  weeks  of  running  from  meetings  to 
graduation  activities.  But  Nance  baby-sat  on 
the  second  exchange  day  when  others  suggested 
it  was  in  her  best  interest  not  to  go.  "That  was 
the  one  time  when  I  felt .  .  .  not  quite  sure 
that  I  was  a  part  of  it,"  she  says. 

That  feeling  extended  to  others, 
too.  "We  tried  to  shape  it,  but  we 
didn't  control  it.  God  was  at 
work,"  Stoner  says.  "God  was 
using  our  efforts  in  ways  we 
did  not  know  yet." 

Whether  starting  a  com- 
munity mediation  center 
or  a  support  group  for 
women  recovering  from 
sexual  violence,  Kern 
Road  Mennonite 
Church's  community 
outreach  has  grown  out  of 
individuals'  responding  to 
God's  call  rather  than  a 
church  master  plan. 
"If  we  do  this  out  of  a  sense 
of  calling,  it  has  a  real  different 
motivation  and  energy  than  if  we  do 
this  because  we  were  assigned  to  work 
on  a  committee,"  says  Stoner,  who  sees  his 
pastoral  charge  as  helping  others  in  the  con- 
gregation follow  their  callings.  "We  begin  a 
journey  not  knowing  exactly  where  it  will  lead 
but  learn  and  grow  in  the  process." 

After  her  own  six-month  journey,  Nance  sensed 
a  new  respect  while  visiting  her  grandparents. 
"They  always  thought  I  was  kind  of  a  rebellious 
sort,"  she  says.  "I  sort  of  proved  them  wrong." 

Tom  Price,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  religion  staff  writer 
for  the  Elkhart  Truth.  He  and  his  family  attend 
Kern  Road  Mennonite  Church. 
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Gingerich  begins  term  as  president 
of  Mennonite  women's  organization 


Susan  Y.  Gingerich 


Elkhart,  Ind. 
(WMSC)— Susan 
Yoder  Gingerich 
of  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  has  been 
installed  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Wom- 
en's Missionary 
and  Service  Com- 
mission of  the 
Mennonite 
Church. 

She  and  other 
new  officers  of  the 


churchwide  women's  organization  were 
introduced  to  conference  WMSC  dele- 
gates at  a  meeting  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  in 
July. 

Gingerich  just  completed  a  four-year 
term  with  WMSC  as  coordinator  for 
business  and  professional  women. 

The  new  president  is  an  executive 
secretary  with  American  College  Test- 
ing in  Iowa  City.  She  is  a  pastor's  wife 
and  the  mother  of  two  teenagers. 

Gingerich  brings  to  her  position  an  in- 
terest in  "supporting  women's  needs  for 
relationship,  for  nurture,  and  en- 


First  volunteers  begin  working  in  Gaza  Strip 

should  permanently  place  North  Amer- 
ican or  local  staff  in  a  Gaza  office. 

Sonia  Weaver  is  a  member  of  First 


East  Jerusalem,  West  Bank  (MCC)— 
Sonia  Weaver,  Alain  Epp  Weaver,  and 
their  son,  Samuel,  have  moved  to  the 
Gaza  Strip.  They  are  the  first  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  volunteers  to 
live  and  work  there. 

Alain  and  Sonia  recently  completed 
three  years  as  English  teachers  in  Ze- 
babdeh,  a  village  in  the  West  Bank. 
They  extended  their  MCC  term  for  one 
year  to  pursue  the  Gaza  assignment. 

The  Gaza  Strip  encompasses  about 
110  square  miles  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  1989  it  had  a  population  of 
about  800,000,  including  248,000  peo- 
ple in  refugee  camps. 

MCC  came  to  Palestine  in  1950  to 
respond  to  the  refugee  crisis  following 
the  1948  war  between  Israel  and  the 
Arabs.  Since  the  1970s,  the  MCC  West 
Bank  office  in  Jerusalem  has  imple- 
mented projects  and  developed 
partnerships  in  the  Gaza  Strip. 

But  MCC  has  never  had  relation- 
ships in  Gaza  as  close  as  those  in  West 
Bank.  This  sense  of  distance  has  in- 
creased since  the  Oslo  accords  two 
years  ago  gave  Palestinians  consid- 
erable autonomy  in  Gaza  but  not  the 
West  Bank. 

"It  has  been  difficult  during  the  past 
couple  of  years  for  MCC  to  really  un- 
derstand how  different  things  are  in 
Gaza,"  says  MCC  country  representa- 
tive John  F.  Lapp. 

"With  Alain  and  Sonia  living  in  Gaza 
City  this  year,  we  hope  to  gain  better 
insight  into  the  problems  people  face, 
and  to  determine  how  MCC  can  best 
work  in  partnership  with  Gazans  in  the 
future." 

The  Weavers  are  assigned  to  review 
past  projects,  to  form  new  relation- 
ships, and  to  study  whether  MCC 


Mennonite  Church  in  Bluffton,  Ohio, 
and  Alain  is  a  member  of  Antelope 
Park  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Before  leaving  for  the  Middle  East 
the  couple  attended  Shalom  Mennonite 
Church  in  Newton,  Kan. 


couragement  for  finding  a  ah  a  red  sons'.- 
of  mission." 

Other  new  WMSC  officers  include  Joy 
Yoder  Hess,  Goshen,  Ind.,  moderator- 
elect;  Terri  Plank  Brenneman,  Pasade- 
na, Calif.,  past  president;  and  Mary 
Ellen  Kauffman,  Exeland,  Wis.,  trea- 
surer. 

Pat  Swartzendruber  of  Hesston, 
Kan.,  and  Kathy  Shantz  of  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  are  new  members  at  large,  and 
Seferina  de  Leon  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  the 
representative  for  Hispanic  Mennonite 
women.  Rose  Covington  of  St.  Anne, 
111.,  continues  as  African-American 
Mennonite  Association  representative. 

In  other  business  at  the  July  meet- 
ing, WMSC  delegates  approved  a  pro- 
posal committing  the  group  to  in- 
creased cooperation  and  eventual  inte- 
gration with  Women  in  Mission  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church. 

The  two  organizations  held  a  joint 
business  meeting  and  cosponsored  sev- 
eral events  at  the  joint  Mennonite 
Church-General  Conference  Mennonite 
assembly  in  Wichita. 


Seminary  installs  interim  president.  Elkhart,  Ind.  (AMBS) — Gerald  Ger- 
brandt  is  flanked  by  Gayle  Gerber  Koontz  on  the  left  and  James  Longacre  on 
the  right  at  Gerbrandt's  Sept.  5  installation  at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Bibli- 
cal Seminary.  Gerbrandt  succeeds  Koontz  who  served  as  acting  president  since 
the  death  of  AMBS  president  Marlin  E.  Miller  last  November. 
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Consultation  explores  link  between  family  violence,  world  conflict 


Richmond,  Ind.  (NCP)— Forty-five 
people  including  Mennonites, 
Brethren,  and  Friends  took  part  in  a 
consultation  here  on  "Peacemaking  in 
the  Nuclear  Family." 

New  Call  to  Peacemaking  sponsored 
the  event,  which  explored  links  be- 
tween global  weapons  policy  and  the 
rising  tide  of  violence  in  the  family. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  Richmond, 
Ind.,  on  Aug.  4-6,  the  weekend  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  bombing  of  Hi- 
roshima. 

Ruth  E.  Krall,  professor  of  religion 
and  psychology  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege, asserted  that  male  supremacy  has 
justified  oppression  in  the  family. 

In  addition,  she  said,  patriarchy 
undergirds  an  attitude  of  domination 
by  force  in  settings  from  the  church  to 
international  relations. 

Some  conference  attenders  were  sur- 
prised at  the  connections  Krall  made  in 
her  speech.  Other  participants  seemed 
to  hear  her  remarks  as  confirmation  of 
their  own  experience. 

David  and  Sabrina  Falls,  Quakers 
from  Richmond,  Ind.,  told  the  story  of 
their  war  tax  resistance. 

Jesus  was  active,  they  told  the 
group.  Yet  even  when  he  was  angry,  he 
"employed  love  in  the  form  of  challeng- 
ing words  and  nonviolent  demonstra- 
tions, rather  than  violence." 


Dale  Brown,  Church  of  the  Brethren 
writer  and  teacher,  said  that  "this  time 
of  seeming  silence  of  messengers  of 
peace,  perhaps,  has  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity for  reflection  about  the  sources 
and  reasons  for  the  present  infatuation 
with  violence." 

Brown  used  Walter  Wink's  language 
of  "the  myth  of  redemptive  violence"  to 
describe  what  Americans  believe.  He 
urged  conference -goers  to  read  Wink's 
book  Engaging  the  Powers. 

In  a  closing  statement,  consultation 
participants  identified  10  challenges 
facing  the  church.  These  include: 

•  distinguishing  in  biblical  interpreta- 
tion between  passages  that  describe  what 
is  and  those  that  say  what  God  desires. 


•  communicating  in  ways  that  unite 
people. 

•  expressing  faith  more  joyfully. 

•  listening  "with  gentleness  to  those 
whose  views  and  ways  differ  from  our 
own"  and  "[sharing]  more  freely  the 
reasons  for  the  hope  that  is  within  us." 

•  breaking  away  "from  cultural  bias- 
es in  our  biblical  interpretation." 

•  raising  more  awareness  about  "the 
connection  between  violence  in  the 
home  and  street  and  the  nuclear  and 
military  violence  in  our  world." 

New  Call  to  Peacemaking  is  a 
national  initiative  of  Brethren, 
Friends,  and  Mennonites  to  revitalize 
the  church's  peace  witness. — John  K. 
Stoner 


Church  agencies  merge  work  in  African  nation 


Maseru,  Lesotho  (MCC/ AIMM)— 
Two  Mennonite  organizations  working 
in  Lesotho  have  merged  programs. 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC) 
and  Africa  Inter-Mennonite  Mission 
(AIMM)  have  long  worked  cooperative- 
ly. Now  the  two  agencies  will  function 
as  one  organization  called  Mennonite 
Ministries  Lesotho. 

Local  partners  support  the  move. 
"It's  about  time,"  commented  Baba 
Michael  Jordaan  of  the  Transformation 
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Resource  Centre,  who  is  a  longtime 
friend  of  both  MCC  and  AIMM. 

"Partners  in  Lesotho  have  largely 
not  understood  the  existence  of  two 
Mennonite  agencies  working  in  this 
small  country,"  explains  Jim  Shenk, 
MCC  Africa  co-secretary. 

Lesotho  is  a  nation  of  fewer  than  2 
million  people  completely  surrounded 
by  South  Africa. 

"MCC  and  AIMM  programs  comple- 
ment one  another,"  Shenk  continues. 
"Mennonite  Ministries  Lesotho  reflects 
our  common  commitment  to  participate 
in  God's  reconciling  work  with  local 
churches  and  institutions." 

AIMM  executive  secretary  Garry 
Prieb  agrees.  "It  is  good  to  be  under  the 
same  organizational  umbrella  in  ser- 
vice to  the  people  of  Lesotho  and  .  .  . 
[to]  Christ,"  he  says. 

Mennonite  workers  in  Lesotho  have 
explored  the  idea  of  increased  coopera- 
tion since  at  least  the  mid-1980s  and 
have  met  regularly  for  planning  and  re- 
treats. 

AIMM's  work  in  Lesotho  has  focused 
on  Bible  teaching  and  development 
with  African  Independent  Churches. 
MCC's  local  program  has  emphasized 
education  and  peace  and  justice. 

In  setting  up  the  new  Mennonite 
Ministries  Lesotho,  MCC  and  AIMM 
looked  to  programs  in  Botswana  as  a 
model.  There,  the  two  organizations 
have  been  jointly  administered  as  Men- 
nonite Missions  in  Botswana  since 
1982.— Holly  Blosser  Yoder 
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Workers  try  to  defuse 
tensions  in  Burundi 

Bujumbura,  Burundi  (MCC)— Vio- 
lence lurks  just  below  the  surface  in 
this  outwardly  peaceful  nation,  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  workers  say. 

"We  are  sitting  in  an  amiable  inter- 
ethnic  group,  drinking  warm  Coke  and 
eating  goat  kebabs,"  writes  Peter  Dula, 
who  is  part  of  a  seven-member  MCC 
team  in  this  African  country. 

"[We  are]  near  the  spot  where  a 
woman  killed  a  soldier  a  month  ago, 
down  the  road  from  the  checkpoint 
where  some  100  people  were  shot  and 
tossed  into  a  mass  grave  in  February 
and  March,"  Dula  continues. 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  porch  a 
Tutsi  is  chatting  with  his  Hutu  friends 
who  live  in  Zaire  and  only  come  to  Bu- 
rundi on  weekends  and  who  help  arm 
Hutu  militias  that  will  likely  return  in 
a  few  months  to  kill  him  (the  Tutsi). 

"If  you  think  this  description  is  con- 
fusing, try  living  here!"  Dula  says,  try- 
ing to  explain  the  sporadic  violence 
that  threatens  to  turn  into  civil  war 
like  the  one  that  has  devastated  next 
door  Rwanda. 

A  long  list  of  motives  fuels  the  con- 
flict, according  to  Dula  and  the  other 
MCC  "peace  presence  volunteers."  The 
workers  say  factors  from  political  and 
ethnic  differences  to  greed  and  revenge 
are  responsible  for  the  violence.  The  vol- 
unteers are  involved  in  the  often  am- 
biguous task  of  helping  to  restore  trust, 
particularly  between  Hutus  and  Tutsis. 

Often,  the  ironies  of  the  situation 
seem  "too  strange  to  understand  and 
too  awful  not  to  try,"  Dula  says. 

For  the  children.  Yet  Lauren  Yoder, 
MCC  Burundi  co-representative,  notes 
that  some  groups  and  individuals  are 
working  hard  to  "make  Burundian  soci- 
ety a  better  place  for  their  children  and 
grandchildren."  And  the  volunteers  are 
finding  ways  to  support  these  efforts. 

Last  month  MCC  helped  sponsor 
"Let's  Rebuild  Our  Region,"  a  four-day 
youth  conference  held  in  the  capital, 
Bujumbura. 

The  conference  organizer,  Campus 
Crusade  for  Christ,  invited  partici- 
pants from  Zaire  and  Rwanda,  as  well 
as  from  all  over  Burundi.  That  meant 
getting  special  permission  from  the 
military  authorities  to  allow  land 
transportation  from  Rwanda,  as  well  as 
obtaining  special  guards  to  protect  the 
participants  while  they  lodged  in  local 


Classes  begin.  Hesston,  Kan.  (HC)— Hesston  College  assistant  director  of  ad- 
missions Shannon  Unsicker  (right)  assists  first-year  student  Ben  Savanick  of 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  with  a  registration  form  as  his  mother,  Martha,  watches.  Class- 
es started  Sept.  4  at  Hesston.  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  students  returned  to  the 
classroom  on  Aug.  31,  and  Eastern  Mennonite  University,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
held  its  first  day  of  classes  on  Aug.  30. 


school  dormitories  and  gathered  in  the 
assembly  hall. 

In  the  days  prior  to  the  conference, 
Zaire  began  forcing  refugees  back  into 
Rwanda  and  Burundi,  and  the  dele- 
gates from  Zaire  were  unable  to  cross 
the  border  to  attend. 

Nevertheless,  more  than  1,000  peo- 
ple registered,  including  both  Hutus 
and  Tutsis,  as  well  as  a  few  members  of 
the  Twa  ethnic  group  that  comprises 
about  1  percent  of  the  population. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Burundi  gave 
the  opening  speech,  proclaiming  the 
conference  "a  positive  step  toward  rec- 
onciliation." 

But  perhaps  a  bigger  highlight  was 
seeing  the  audience  respond  to  10  Hutus 
and  10  Tutsis  who  publicly  forgave  one 
another,  reports  Suzy  Yoder,  MCC 
Burundi  co-representative.  These  Hutus 
and  Tutsis  recalled  the  cycle  of  violence 
that  has  killed  thousands  of  people  and 
destroyed  much  property  over  the  years. 
People  in  the  audience,  moved  by  what 
they  were  seeing,  turned  to  their  neigh- 
bors and  began  asking  for  and  receiving 
forgiveness  as  well. 


Other  speakers  at  the  conference 
included  Dula  and  visitors  from  Kenya, 
Uganda,  and  South  Africa. 

Dula  told  how  Elijah  decided  to  cast 
aside  his  fear  and  come  down  from  the 
mountain  to  continue  to  do  the  Lord's 
work.  The  MCC  worker  challenged  the 
youth  to  rise  above  their  own  fears  and 
stand  up  for  justice  and  mercy. 

Peace  theater.  Also  at  the  meeting, 
MCC  volunteer  Keith  Miller  organized 
the  Kibimba  Peace  Theater,  a  drama 
group  representing  all  three  ethnic 
groups.  The  cast  presented  a  short  play 
that  showed  ethnic  differences  being 
acknowledged  and  overcome. 

"Perhaps  the  Christians  of  Burundi 
can  truly  become  the  salt  of  the  earth," 
Lauren  Yoder  says. 

Dula  of  Landisville,  Pa.,  is  a  member 
of  Blossom  Hill  Mennonite  Church  in 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Lauren  and  Suzy  Yoder  of  Davidson, 
N.C.,  are  affiliated  with  Davidson 
Friends  Meeting  and  Oak  Hill  Menno- 
nite Church  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Keith  Miller  of  Nairobi,  Kenya,  is  af- 
filiated with  a  Quaker  church. 
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•  IVEP  group  arrives.  Some 
65  young  people  from  24  coun- 
tries are  taking  part  in  this 
year's  International  Visitor 
Exchange  Program  (IVEP) 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee.  The  1995-96 
program  began  with  an  orien- 
tation July  29  to  Aug.  3  at 
Blooming  Glen  (Pa.)  Menno- 
nite Church. 

IVEP  is  a  one-year  cultural 
exchange  and  vocational  train- 
ing program.  This  year's  par- 
ticipants represent  nations 
from  Argentina  to  Zaire. 

•  Schools  balance  budgets. 

Goshen  (Ind.)  College  and 
Hesston  (Kan.)  College  com- 
pleted their  1994-95  fiscal 
years  with  balanced  budgets. 
Gifts  to  the  Goshen  College 
Fund,  which  supports  the 
school's  annual  operating 
budget,  did  not  meet  expecta- 
tions. But  this  was  offset  by 
higher  than  expected  tuition 
income.  In  addition,  total  con- 
tributions hit  a  record  $6.2 
million,  thanks  to  restricted 
gifts. 

Hesston  College  recorded 
$7,151,305  in  total  revenue, 
including  both  tuition  and 
contributions.  Expenditures 
and  transfers  totaled  $7,149,955, 
leaving  a  positive  balance  of 
$1,350.  Giving  to  the  school's 
Annual  Fund  totaled  $935,634. 

•  Award  given.  Kirsten  Emiko 
McAllister  of  Ottawa,  Ont., 
has  received  the  1995  Canadi- 
an Japanese-Mennonite  Scho- 
larship. McAllister  is  a  doctor- 
al student  in  sociology  at  Car- 
leton  University  in  Ottawa. 
She  plans  to  study  the  efforts 
of  Japanese-Canadians  today 
to  address  the  violation  of 
human  rights  experienced  by 
that  community  during  and 
after  World  War  II. 

MCC  Canada  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Japa- 


nese-Canadians jointly  spon- 
sor the  scholarship.  The 
award  is  intended  to  assist  re- 
search that  will  reduce  the  po- 
tential for  abuse  of  ethnic 
groups  in  Canada. 

•  Scholarship  offered.  A  new 

award  program  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  University  will 
seek  to  attract  the  top-ranked 
students  at  Mennonite  high 
schools.  Starting  next  year, 
EMU  will  offer  an  academic 
scholarship  to  each  valedicto- 
rian and  salutatorian  at  the 
13  member  schools  of  the 
Mennonite  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Council. 

Each  valedictorian  who  en- 
rolls at  EMU  will  receive 
$1,000,  and  each  salutatorian 
will  be  given  $500.  The  new 
award  is  in  addition  to  other 
scholarships  for  which  these 
students  are  likely  to  qualify, 
such  as  the  President's  Schol- 
arship of  $3,600  yearly  for 
four  years.  EMU  also  operates 
an  honors  program,  begun  in 
1993,  to  recognize  students 
with  outstanding  academic 
and  leadership  ability. 

•  Camp  gets  book  money. 

Bethany  Birches  Camp,  Ply- 
mouth, Vt.,  has  been  chosen 
to  receive  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  a  recently  published 
book  from  Red  Clover  Press, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.  Some 
Paths  are  Made  to  Be  Taken 
is  written  by  Rose  E.  Hlavka- 
Fluhrer,  who  was  a  Volun- 
teer in  Service  to  America 
worker  in  Bridgewater,  Vt., 
in  1967-68.  She  wanted  pro- 
ceeds from  the  book  to  go  to  a 
ministry  currently  working 
with  children  in  the  Bridge- 
water  area. 

Bethany  Birches  Camp  in 
neighboring  Plymouth  was 
chosen  by  local  pastors.  The 
money  will  go  into  a  camper 
scholarship  fund. 


•  Grant  received.  The  Hans 
Herr  House  and  Museum  in 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  has  re- 
ceived an  $11,982  General 
Operating  Support  grant  from 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Ser- 
vices. The  Herr  house  was 
built  by  a  Mennonite  settler 
and  is  the  oldest  original 
building  in  Lancaster  County. 
It  is  owned  by  the  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Historical  Society, 
an  agency  of  Lancaster  Con- 
ference. 


Rose  Mary  Stutzman 

•  Editor  appointed.  Rose 
Mary  Stutzman  of  Aibonito, 
P.R.,  has  been  named  editor  of 
children's  materials,  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.  She  will  edit  Story 
Friends  magazine  and  work 
with  such  curriculum  projects 
as  Jubilee  (Sunday  school), 
Come  and  See  (summer  Bible 
school),  and  Journeys  with 
God  (elementary  school  Bible 
classes).  Stutzman  has  begun 
working  with  Marjorie  Way- 
bill, the  current  children's  edi- 
tor, who  plans  to  retire  in 
early  1996. 

•  Mission  net  starts.  A  com- 
puter network  about  Menno- 
nite missions  has  begun.  The 
Mennonite  Missions  Network 
(MMN)  is  a  sublist  of  Menno- 
link.  MMN  was  started  by  the 
Commission  on  Overseas  Mis- 
sion of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  and 
became  operational  this  past 
June.  It  is  open  to  all  Men- 
nonites  interested  in  cross- 
cultural  missions.  More  infor- 
mation is  available  by  send- 
ing e-mail  to  listserv@menno- 
link.org  and  writing  "info 
mmnet"  in  the  first  line  of  the 
body  of  the  message.  (The 
subject  line  should  be  left 
blank.) 

•  Youth  serve  in  Reading. 

Twenty-six  youth  and  seven 
sponsors  from  Bowmansville 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  took 
part  in  a  weeklong  service 
project  in  nearby  Reading  this 
past  July.  Some  group  mem- 
bers painted  and  did  home  re- 


pairs for  people  in  the 
neighborhood  around  the 
South  Seventh  Street  Menno- 
nite Church.  Others  worked 
at  a  thrift  store  operated  by 
Freedom  Gate  Ministries,  a 
halfway  house  for  men  and 
women  coming  out  of  prison. 

The  South  Seventh  Street 
congregation  was  planted 
more  than  50  years  ago  by  a 
group  involving  people  from 
Bowmansville.  The  churches 
are  part  of  the  same  Lancas- 
ter Conference  district  but 
have  had  minimal  contact  in 
recent  years.  Youth  who  took 
part  in  the  service  project  said 
they  have  a  new  understand- 
ing that  the  congregations  are 
indeed  sister  churches. — Nel- 
son E.  Weber 

•  Bike  trip  benefits  MCC.  A 

five-day  ride  in  Virginia  last 
month  raised  at  least  $7,500 
for  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. Some  33  people,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  nine  to  71, 
took  part  in  the  265-mile  trip 
through  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains and  Shenandoah  Valley. 
The  ride  drew  participants 
from  as  far  away  as  Alaska. 
As  of  late  August,  money 
pledged  for  the  event  was  still 
arriving.  West  Coast  MCC 
plans  an  August  1996  bike 
trip  in  Oregon's  Crater  Lake 
region. 

•  Book  wins  award.  Opening 
a  Window  to  the  World:  A  His- 
tory of  Iowa  Mennonite  School 
by  Franklin  L.  Yoder  has  re- 
ceived an  Irving  Weber  Award 
from  the  Johnson  County 
Historical  Association.  The 
Weber  awards  honor  individu- 
als or  groups  that  have  made 
a  distinguished  contribution 
to  research,  writing,  interpre- 
tation, or  preservation  of  the 
county's  history. 

•  Hymnals  wanted.  Mark 
Kraybill  of  Hopewell  Menno- 
nite Church  in  Elverson,  Pa.,  is 
looking  for  good  used  copies  of 
The  Mennonite  Hymnal.  He  can 
be  reached  at  610  286-6308. 

•  New  appointments: 

Carl  E.  "Skip"  Barnett,  re- 
cruiter and  adviser  for  inter- 
national students,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  He  will  contin- 
ue as  associate  professor  of 
English  and  director  of  the  col- 
lege program  in  teaching  En- 
glish as  a  second  language. 

Terry  R.  Burkhalter,  develop- 
ment director,  Pleasant  View 
Homes,  Broadway,  Va. 

Robert  Koch,  program  director, 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 


jr 


Rockway  Mennonite  Collegiate 
Celebrates  50  years 

September  29  to  October  1,  1995 

•Alumni  Reunions  &  BBQ 

•  Volleyball  Classic  •  Haydn's 
"Creation"  performed  by  Alumni 

Choir  and  Orchestra 

•  Celebration  Service  featuring 
alumnus  Ruth  Boehm  •Rockway 
history  book  launch  "Lead  Us  On 
by  Sam  Steiner  •  Alumni  quilt  exhibit  &  more 

Call  (519)  743-5209 
1 10  Doon  Road,  Kitchener,  Ontario 
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Overseas  workers  commissioned.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
(EMM) — Forty-seven  workers  were  commissioned  for  ser- 
vice by  the  Overseas  Ministries  department  of  Eastern 


Mennonite  Missions  at  the  conclusion  of  the  annual  World 
Mission  Conference  on  July  16.  The  conference  was  held  at 
the  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School  Fine  Arts  Center. 


Front  row  on  floor,  left  to  right:  Lamar  and 
Janice  Weaver,  Middle  East;  Susan  God- 
shall,  Tanzania;  Cindy  and  John  Kreider, 
Peru;  Chantal  and  Mark  Logan,  Djibouti; 
Tom  and  Barbara  Zahniser,  uncertain. 

Second  row  (seated):  Josiah  and  Esther 
Kawira,  Tanzania;  Darrell  and  Susan 
Caldwell,  Cambodia;  Stephanie  Helmuth, 
Tanzania;  Wanita  Knouse,  Peru;  Sharon 


and  Steve  Norton,  Germany;  David 
Slabaugh,  Middle  East;  Janet  Breneman, 
Guatemala;  JoEllen  Reynolds,  uncertain. 

Third  row  (standing):  Philip  Dich,  Eu- 
rope; Al  and  Robyn  Thiessen,  Kenya;  Grace 
Guntz,  Kenya;  Arlin  and  Velma  Schrock, 
Tanzania;  Marcus  Sollenberger,  Brazil; 
John  and  Anne  Scharman,  Belize;  Bertha 
Beachey,  Kenya;  Vera  and  Carl  Hansen, 


Ethiopia;  and  Linda  Witmer,  Guatemala. 

Back  row:  Nelson  and  Marilyn  Blank, 
Papua  New  Guinea;  Rhonda  Miller,  South 
Africa;  Sharon  Buckwalter,  Lithuania; 
Charles  Norton,  Mexico;  Rod  and  Alta 
Lawyer,  Germany;  Brad  Hull,  Europe;  Eu- 
genio  and  Aurelia  Romero,  Mexico;  Tim 
and  Cheryl  Pfautz,  Colorado;  Blanche  and 
Nevin  Horst,  Kenya. 


Hesston  (Kan.)  College  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of 
seven  new  faculty  members. 
They  are:  Mervin  Bontrager, 
psychology;  Maria  Day,  Span- 
ish; Lorna  Harder,  biology, 
anatomy,  and  physiology; 
Diane  Hershberger,  German; 
Art  Karnes,  aviation;  Carolyn 
Marshall,  nursing;  and  Lisa 
Janzen  Scott,  mathematics.  In 
addition,  Charlotte  Hoch- 
stetler  has  been  named  the 
school's  campus  counselor, 
and  Rhonda  Good  has  been 
appointed  women's  resident 
director  for  Erb  Hall. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Merv  Birky  became  pastor  of 
Beth-El  Mennonite  Church, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  on 
Sept.  12.  His  new  address  is 
1015  Bowser  Dr.,  Colorado 


Springs,  CO  80909.  He  previ- 
ously served  as  pastor  of  West 
Union  Mennonite  Church, 
Parnell,  Iowa. 

Ellis  Croyle  has  retired  after  42 
years  of  pastoral  ministry,  in- 
cluding 34  years  at  Zion  Men- 
nonite Church,  Archbold, 
Ohio.  His  new  address  is  1112 
Spring  Brooke  Dr.,  Goshen, 
IN  46526. 

Dean  Swartzendruber  has  com- 
pleted an  interim  pastorate  at 
Sycamore  Grove  Mennonite 
Church  in  Garden  City,  Mo., 
and  has  begun  an  interim  as- 
signment at  West  Union  Men- 
nonite Church,  Parnell,  Iowa. 
His  new  address  is  831  3rd 
PL,  Kalona,  IA  52247. 

Lewis  E.  McDorman  will  become 
pastor  of  United  Mennonite 
Church  in  Premont,  Tex.,  on 
Sept.  1.  His  new  address  is 


PO  Box  1278,  Premont,  TX 
78375-1278. 
Dorothy  Jean  Weaver  has  been 
ordained  for  special  ministries 
as  a  teacher  of  church  leaders 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  Semi- 
nary and  for  ministry  in  the 
wider  faith  community.  The 
service  was  conducted  Aug.  20 
at  Community  Mennonite 
Church  in  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
by  Paul  T.  Yoder. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Henry  and  June  Friesen  return 
to  Kenya  this  month  after  a 
two-month  home  leave. 

Grace  Guntz  returned  to  Kenya 
last  month  after  a  two-month 
home  leave.  She  serves  with 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions 
at  Rosslyn  Academy  in  Nairo- 
bi. Her  address  is  Rosslyn 
Academy,  PO  Box  14646, 


Westlands,  Nairobi,  Kenya. 
Matthew  Hurst  arrived  last 
month  from  Australia.  He 
served  in  church  planting 
with  his  parents,  Mary  and 
Mary  Hurst.  His  address  is 
c/o  Stan  Hurst,  22011  Reser- 
voir St.,  Lancaster,  PA 
17602. 

Neil  and  Margaret  Reimer  re- 
turned to  Kenya  last  month 
after  a  two-month  leave.  Neil 
serves  as  regional  office  coor- 
dinator in  Nairobi,  and  Mar- 
garet is  a  teacher  at  Rosslyn 
Academy.  Their  address  is 
MBEA,  PO  Box  14894,  Nairo- 
bi, Kenya. 

Eugenio  and  Aurelia  Romero  re- 
turned to  Mexico  in  July  after 
a  one-month  home  leave. 
They  work  with  CIMH  (Coun- 
cil of  Hispanic  Mennonite 
Churches).  Their  address  is 
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Apartado  113,  Huatabampo, 
Sonora,  85900  Mexico. 
Jeanne  and  William  Sahawneh, 
with  David,  Jonathan,  and 
Katrina,  returned  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  Aug.  2  after  a  one- 
year  home  leave. 

•  Coming  events: 

60th  anniversary  celebration, 
Diamond  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
29-Oct.  1.  Events  will  include 
a  Friday  night  "Prayer  and 
Praise"  service,  a  community 
bazaar  and  drama  on  Satur- 
day, and  two  worship  services 
on  Sunday.  Pastor  Stan 
Maclin  will  be  the  speaker. 
More  information  from  Mar- 
garet L.  Allen  at  215  684- 
1040. 

Women  and  Preschool  Annual 
Assembly,  Ridgeview  Menno- 
nite Church,  Gordon ville,  Pa., 
Oct.  2.  Eve  MacMaster  of  Eliz- 
abethtown,  Pa.,  will  speak  on 
"Called  to  Healing  and  Hope." 
The  event  is  designed  to  help 
congregations  that  have  or  are 
developing  programs  for 
women  or  preschoolers.  More 
information  from  Sharon 
Stoltzfus,  RR  3  Box  12,  Elver- 
son,  PA  19520;  phone  610 
286-5237. 

Kansas  All  Mennonite  Women's 
Annual  Meeting,  First  Menno- 
nite Church,  Pretty  Prairie, 
Kan.,  Oct.  5.  The  theme  is 
"MCC's  75  years— The  Wom- 
en's Touch."  Reinhild  Janzen 
will  speak  about  her  experi- 
ences in  Rwanda,  and  Brenda 
Martin  Hurst  and  Emma 
Schroeder  will  lead  devo- 
tions. 


Camp  Hebron  Association  Ban- 
quet, Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  Oct.  5. 
Reservations  available  from 
the  camp  at  957  Camp  He- 
bron Rd.,  Halifax,  PA  17032; 
phone  800  864-7747  or  717 
896-3441. 

Northeast  Ohio  chapter  of 
MEDA,  Oct.  7.  Lee  M.  Yoder 
of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will 
speak  on  "Effective  Leader- 
ship Development."  Reserva- 
tions available  by  calling  216 
857-5831  or  216  852-4473  be- 
fore Oct.  4. 

Homecoming  and  parents' 
weekend,  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Oct.  13-15.  Activities 
will  include  reunions  of  the 
1950, 1955, 1960, 1965,  1970, 
1975,  1980,  1985,  and  1990 
graduating  classes,  as  well 
as  an  alumni-parent  golf 
classic,  a  picnic  dinner, 
music  and  drama  events,  and 
a  worship  service.  Seminars 
for  parents  and  meetings  of 
departmental  support  groups 
are  also  planned.  More  infor- 
mation from  the  alumni-par- 
ent relations  office  at  540- 
432-4245;  e-mail:  bakerm®- 
emu.edu. 

Business  and  Professional 
Women's  meeting,  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.,  Oct.  17.  (Earlier  infor- 
mation listed  an  incorrect 
date.)  Donella  M.  Clemens 
will  speak  on  "Choosing 
What  Is  Essential."  Registra- 
tion available  by  calling  Ros- 
alie Roland  at  717  697-8643 
or  Ruth  Ann  Martin  at  717 
656-8028. 

Seminar  on  the  United  Nations, 
I     New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  26-28. 


The  event  is  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee and  will  explore  such  top- 
ics as  UN  peacekeeping  and 
the  resurgence  of  religion  in 
world  affairs.  Presenters  will 
include  MCC  workers  who 
have  served  in  Somalia  and 
Rwanda.  More  information 
from  John  Rempel,  314  E. 
19th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10003;  phone/fax  212  673- 
7970. 

Men  and  Spirituality,  Amigo 
Centre,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Nov.  3- 
5.  Ted  Koontz  of  the  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inary, Elkhart,  Ind.,  will  lead 
the  event.  Registration  is 
available  by  calling  the  camp 
at  616  651-2811. 

Anabaptist  Young  Adult  Con- 
ference, Amigo  Centre,  Stur- 
gis, Mich.,  Nov.  17-19.  The 
event  is  cosponsored  by 
Amigo  Centre  and  Menno- 
Hof,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  and 
will  include  participants 
from  Beachy  Amish,  Conser- 
vative Mennonite,  General 
Conference  Mennonite,  and 
Mennonite  Church  back- 
grounds. More  information 
from  Amigo  Centre  at  616 
651-2811. 

•  New  resources: 

When  in  Our  Music  God  Is 
Glorified,  album  by  the  Chap- 
el Choir  of  Conrad  Grebel  Col- 
lege, Waterloo,  Ont.  The 
recording  includes  20  sacred 
pieces,  from  works  by  Angli- 
can composer  Healey  Willan 
to  contemporary  music  by  the 
choir's  director,  Leonard 
Enns,  to  African  and  African- 


American  numbers.  After-cost 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
album  will  go  to  support  the 
Conrad  Grebel  Chapel  Music 
program.  More  information  is 
available  from  music  secre- 
tary Eleanor  Dueck  at  the 
college:  519  885-0220,  Ext. 
226. 

•  Job  openings: 

Assistant  host  or  hostess,  Inter- 
national Guest  House,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  One-year  volun- 
tary service  position.  Cross- 
cultural  experience  desirable. 
More  information  from 
Annabelle  Kratz,  13495 
Brighton  Dam  Rd.,  Clarks- 
ville,  MD  21029;  phone  301 
596-9057. 

Director  of  development,  Penn 
View  Christian  School,  Sou- 
derton,  Pa.  Responsibilities 
include  gift  solicitation  and 
church  and  public  relations. 
More  information  from  Robert 
Rutt,  Penn  View  Christian 
School,  420  Cowpath  Rd., 
Souderton,  PA  18964;  phone 
215  723-1196. 

Faculty  position  in  acute-care 
nursing,  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege. Doctorate  preferred, 
master's  degree  in  nursing  re- 
quired. Send  a  resume  and 
three  professional  references 
to  John  D.  Nyce,  interim  aca- 
demic dean,  Goshen  College, 
1700  S.  Main  St.,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 

Part-time  news  writer,  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  Responsible  to  col- 
lect and  write  news  stories 
from  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions locations  around  the 


Shaping  the  future:  Mennonite  Publishing  House 


Join  Wes  and  Nikki  Hamm,  father  and  daughter 
storyteller/illustrator  team,  as  they  explore  the  exciting  world  of 
the  primary  age  child. 

Walk  with  them  and  God  through  times  of  fear  and 
surprise,  pleasure  and  hurt.  Grow  with  them  as  they  go  to  school 
and  church. 

Enjoy  their  stories  and  activities  beginning  with  the 
September  issue  of  Story  Friends. 

Mennonite  Publishing  House 

616  Walnut  Ave 
Scottdale  PA  15683 
1  800  245-7894 
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world.  Training  in  journalism 
and/or  experience  in  news 
writing  and  short-  or  long- 
term  mission  or  service  is  pre- 
ferred. Contact  Rachel  L. 
Stoltzfus  at  219  294-7523. 
Receptionist/ bookshop  mana- 
ger/administrative assistant, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Historical  Society.  Responsi- 
bilities include  book  sales, 
marketing,  publicity,  publica- 
tions, correspondence,  clerical 
duties,  and  volunteer  supervi- 
sion. Submit  resume  to  Car- 
olyn C.  Wenger,  2215  Mill- 
stream  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA 
17602-1499;  phone  717  393- 
9745. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa:  Virginia 
Shreve. 

East  Union,  Kalona,  Iowa: 

Jodi  Hochstedler  and  Jean 
Thomas. 

Glenwood,  Glenwood  Springs, 
Colo.:  Steve  and  Rachel  Car- 
caterra,  Earnesto  Cruz,  Ana 
Cruz,  Isoldo  Cruz,  Levi 
Troyer,  Ray  and  Judy  Peter- 
sheim,  Andrea  Kuhns,  Sara 
Hostettler,  Sarah  Cromwell, 
and  Travis  Gardineer. 

Locust  Grove,  Belleville,  Pa.: 
Kari  Hostetler,  Becky  Miller, 
Michael  Miller,  Andrei 
Shindyapin,  Angela  Zook, 
and  Christopher  and  Dorothy 
Bomgardner. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Chesapeake, 
Va.:  James  Bergey  III,  Diana 
Crowling,  Karla  Mast,  and 
Jae  Silsley. 

Portland,  Ore.:  Kate  Lind, 
Stephanie  Moyer,  and  Melissa 
Stauffer. 

Wayside  Chapel,  Pedro, 
Ohio:  Delia  Haas  and  Bob 
Haas. 


BIRTHS 


Detweiler-Breckbill,  Jill 
Detweiler  and  Bruce  Breck- 
bill,  Dalton,  Ohio,  Isaiah 
(first  child),  Aug.  13. 

Cook,  Glenda  Wert  and 
Peter,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
Elora  Joy  (second  child), 
April  21. 

Gallagher,  LaJuan  Jecker  and 
Kevin,  Hood  River,  Ore., 
Jana  Kathryn  (first  child), 
Aug.  2. 

Haarer,  Kathy  Corrado  and 
Brian,  Austin,  Tex.,  Laura 
Catherine,  Aug.  25. 

Keegel,  Lisa  Geiser  and 
Daryl,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
Amy  Leigh  (third  child), 
Aug.  17. 


Litwiller,  Nancy  Quisenberry 
and  Cliff,  Delavan,  111., 
Austin  Davis  (fifth  child), 
Aug.  26. 

Martin,  Jennifer  Dubois  and 
Scott,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Claire 
Isabelle  (second  child),  Aug. 
18. 

Nixa,  Regina  Wilson  and  Jeff, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aimee 
Skye  (second  child),  Aug. 
17. 

Simpson,  Jenny  Harris  and 
James,  Kelseigh  Janae  (first 
child),  June  19. 

Steiner,  Stephanie  Maxwell 
and  Brent,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
Abigail  Erin  (first  child),  Aug. 
18. 

Stoltzfus,  Ingrid  J.  Bixler  and 
Barry  L.,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Bradley  Allen  (third  child), 
Aug.  23. 

Yazzie,  Cheryl,  Anthony  Chris 
(first  child),  June  16. 


MARRIAGES 


Buckwalter-King:  Matthew 
Buckwalter,  Cochranville,  Pa. 
(Old  Road),  and  Norene  King, 
Cochranville,  Pa.  (Maple 
Grove),  Aug.  20,  by  Philip  Freed 
and  Richard  B.  Buckwalter. 

Cuevas-Smith:  Marie  Cuevas, 
Perkinston,  Miss.,  and  Lester 
Smith,  Perkinston,  Miss. 
(Gulfhaven),  July  15,  by 
David  Kniss. 

Davenport-Davies:  Cheryl 
Davenport,  Portland,  Ore., 
and  Andy  Davies,  Beaverton, 
Ore.  (Portland),  July  15,  by 
Ralph  Lind. 

DeFehr-Nussbaum:  Shanti 
DeFehr,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
(River  East),  and  Dan  Nuss- 
baum  (Kidron),  Aug.  18. 

Gerber-Johnson:  Jeff  Gerber, 
Dalton,  Ohio  (Kidron),  and 
Lisa  Johnson,  Dalton,  Ohio, 
Aug.  19,  by  Herman  Myers. 

Hellerstedt-Rush:  Rory 
Hellerstedt,  Eugene,  Ore., 
and  Chad  Rush,  Portland, 
Ore.  (Portland),  Aug.  12,  by 
Ralph  Lind. 

Herr-Willard:  Eric  Herr,  Port- 
land, Ore.  (Portland),  and 
Elizabeth  Willard,  Portland, 
Ore.,  June  24,  by  Ralph  Lind. 

Huyard-Miller:  Dwight  D.  Hu- 
yard,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and 
Susan  B.  Miller,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  May  14,  by  Mark 
Kraybill. 

McGraw-Vollmer:  Dianne  Mc- 
Graw,  Kitchener,  Ont.  (Erb 
Street),  and  Randy  Vollmer, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Aug.  19,  by 
Doug  Snyder. 

Newsom-Weber:  Dale  Newsom 
(Ottawa),  and  Don  Weber 
(Hawkesville),  Aug.  5,  by  Don 
Friesen. 


Orellana-Sandoval:  Elias 
Orellana,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
and  Karem  Sandoval,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.  (First),  July  8,  by 
Rudy  Baergen. 

Thut-Witmer:  Rebecca  Lynne 
Thut,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Assem- 
bly), and  Douglas  Scott  Wit- 
mer,  E.  Petersburg,  Pa.  (Eris- 
man),  July  1,  by  Diane  Zaerr 
and  John  D.  Stahl-Wert. 


 DEATHS  

Groff,  J.  Melvin,  55,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.  Born:  April  17,  1940, 
to  Aaron  L.,  Sr.,  and  Mabel 
Gehman  Groff.  Died:  Aug.  16, 
1995,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — wife:  Thel- 
ma  Horst  Groff;  children: 
Kimberly  D.,  Gary  L.,  Yvonne 
L.  Nyce;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Clair,  Lester,  Aaron,  Glen, 
Mary  Jane,  Martha  Mae;  2 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Aug.  19,  Old  Road 
Mennonite  Church,  by 
Richard  L.  Buckwalter  and 
Mark  Leaman. 

Hershey,  Ada  N.  Fridy,  96, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  Born:  Oct.  12, 
1898,  W.  Donegal  Twp.,  Pa., 
to  Amos  and  Fannie  Nissley 
Fridy.  Died:  Aug.  6,  1995, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  Survivors — 
children:  Robert  E.,  Harry  E., 
John  H,  Pauline  H.  Engle;  15 
grandchildren,  25  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Harry  E.  Hershey  (hus- 
band) and  Charles  (son).  Con- 
gregational membership:  Eliz- 
abethtown Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral:  Aug.  9,  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Home,  by  Richard 
H.  Frank  and  Walter  L.  Keen- 
er. Burial:  Cross  Roads 
Brethren  Church  Cemetery. 

Mosemann,  Arlene  C,  84, 
Lititz,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  8,  1911, 
Upper  Lawn,  Pa.,  to  Allen  L. 
and  Lizzie  Franck  Brubaker. 
Died:  Aug.  27,  1995,  Lititz, 


Pa.  Survivors — children:  Luke 
B.,  E.  Jane  Swarr,  Mary  L. 
Lichty,  Ann  L.  Overly;  broth- 
ers and  sisters:  Charles  E. 
and  J.  Arthur  Brubaker,  Fan- 
nie E.  Martin;  9  grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  hy:  Luke 
M.  Mosemann  (husband). 
Congregational  membership: 
Lititz  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: Aug.  29,  Landis  Homes 
W.  Bethany  Chapel,  by  Den- 
nis Ernest,  Jacob  Frederick, 
and  Donald  W.  Good.  Burial: 
Hess  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Rutt,  Herman  Daniel,  63, 
Gulfport,  Miss.  Born:  July  8, 
1932,  New  Orleans,  La., 
adopted  by  Walter  and  Gladys 
Rutt.  Died:  Aug.  26,  1995, 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivor— brother:  Buford  Strong. 
Funeral:  Aug.  29,  Riemann 
Memorial  Chapel,  by  David 
Kniss  and  Clyde  Strong.  Bur- 
ial: Gulfhaven  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Sechrist,  Constance  Joy 
Lartz,  41,  Bloomfield,  N.M. 
Born:  Feb.  15,  1954,  York,  Pa. 
Died:  Aug.  11,  1995.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Jeff  Se- 
christ; children:  Andrew, 
Becky,  father:  Donald  F. 
Lartz;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Donald  F.  Lartz,  Jr.,  Brenda 
Sue  Godfrey,  Pamela  A.  Loss. 
Congregational  membership: 
Light  of  Life  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  and  burial: 
Aug.  16,  Brethren  In  Christ 
Mission,  by  Ben  Stoner. 

Yoder,  Elsie  May  Landis,  94, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  Born:  May  19, 
1901,  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
to  David  Groff  and  Lizzie  Lan- 
dis. Died:  Aug.  11,  1995,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  of  a  stroke.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Myron  San- 
ford,  Mary  Etta;  2  grandchil- 
dren, 6  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Myron  Stutz- 
man  Yoder  (husband).  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Aug.  15,  Palms 
Memorial  Park  by  Paul  Fries. 


5a\ex-x   Power  Church  Plus 

Church  Management  Software 

Call  now  for  a  FREE  full-working  DEMO  of  the  church 
membership  and  accounting  package  chosen  by 
more  churches  than  any  other. 

List  Price:  $995  On  sale  only  until  9/30/95: 

SALE  PRICE  $495!!! 

Also  ++  Electronic  Bibles 
Fax:  717-397-8299  or 


call  1-800-759-4447 


Provident 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


When  things  are  going  to  the  dogs 


These  days  I  see  many  people  shaking  their 
heads  about  the  state  of  our  world.  I  wonder 
about  the  same  thing  on  occasion. 

Especially  after  reading  the  September  1 1 
issue  of  Newsweek.  There  I  learned  that  Play- 
boy's electronic  magazine  gets  more  than 
675,000  "hits"  on  the  Internet  every  day;  Serbs 
in  Bosnia  grow  more  defiant  and  the  United 
Nations  drops  more  bombs;  the  O.  J.  Simpson 
trial  logs  yet  another  week  with  the  "Fuhrman 
tapes"  and  charges  of  racism;  Elizabeth  Taylor 
just  split  from  her  seventh  husband;  Timothy 
Leary,  LSD  guru  of  the  '60s,  with  inoperable 
prostate  cancer,  now  advocates  suicide — and  is 
planning  his  own. 

What  is  this  world  coming  to? 

Used  to  be  my  generation  and  older  asked 
that  question.  Today  I  even  hear  it  from  youn- 
ger friends.  Maybe  things  really  are  going  to 
the  dogs. 

Then  again,  they  always  have  been.  Take  a 
visit  to  the  Bible.  Here  one  finds  models  for 
both  how  to  and  how  not  to  respond  to  the  evil 
this  world  can  produce. 

Elijah.  As  recorded  in  1  Kings  18  and  19, 
everyone  was  worshiping  the  idol  Baal.  Even 
when  Elijah  demonstrated  that  only  God  had 
power,  little  changed.  Soon  afterward,  the  king 
threatened  Elijah's  life,  so  he  ran  off  into  the 
desert  and  went  into  a  major  funk. 

That's  where  God  found  him.  "What  are  you 
doing  here?"  God  asked.  "Being  faithful,"  Elijah 
replied.  "In  fact,  I'm  the  only  one  left  who  is 
faithful  to  you." 

God's  response:  "Go  back  home.  I've  got  work 
for  you  to  do.  And  while  you're  doing  it,  look 
around.  You'll  find  at  least  7,000  others  who 
haven't  become  followers  of  Baal." 

Elijah's  response  to  his  world's  evil  was  to 
withdraw.  It  was  not  pleasing  to  God. 

Jonah.  When  God  told  Jonah  to  do  something 
about  his  world,  he  balked.  Why?  I  suspect 
Jonah  had  worked  with  people  long  enough  he 
could  predict  their  responses. 

Jonah  would  go  to  Nineveh  and  preach.  Hear- 
ing of  the  coming  disaster,  the  people  would 
repent.  Then  when  the  disaster  didn't  come, 
they  would  go  right  back  to  their  sinful  ways. 
No,  Jonah  was  having  none  of  that.  He  wasn't 


fond  of  death-bed  conversions,  particularly  not 
a  whole  city  full  of  them. 

Jonah  was  the  ultimate  cynic.  Even  when 
God  insisted  he  go  to  Nineveh,  Jonah  obeyed, 
but  his  heart  wasn't  in  it.  As  soon  as  the  ser- 
mon was  finished,  he  went  to  a  hill  outside  the 
city  to  see  if  he  wouldn't  be  right  after  all. 

That's  where  God  found  him.  "Is  it  right  for 
you  to  be  angry?"  God  asked  after  a  plant  died 
but  a  city  was  saved.  "Yes,"  Jonah  said,  "angry 
enough  to  die." 

Those  are  words  of  cynicism  gone  to  seed. 
They  are  words  of  a  bitter  old  man  with  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  but  death.  That's  not  how  to 
respond  to  evil. 

Enoch.  Then  there's  Enoch.  He's  a  biblical 
character  we  learn  very  little  about.  But  what 
we  learn  is  important. 

"Enoch  walked  with  God  after  the  birth  of 
Methuselah  three  hundred  years,"  we  read  in 
Gen.  5:22.  Two  verses  later:  "Enoch  walked 
with  God;  then  he  was  no  more,  because  God 
took  him." 

Enoch's  world  wasn't  all  good  either.  Not  long 
after  he  lived,  evil  was  so  rampant  God  repent- 
ed of  ever  having  created  the  world.  Yet  while 
Enoch  lived,  even  with  the  evil  around  him,  he 
walked  with  God. 

I  wish  the  Bible  said  more.  How  did  Enoch  do 
this?  What  was  it  like?  But  on  those  questions 
the  Bible  gives  no  help.  What  Enoch's  life  does 
tell  us  is  to  keep  our  eyes  focused  on  the  right 
place.  Instead  of  giving  way  to  fear  and  depres- 
sion in  the  face  of  evil,  our  hope  is  in  cultivating 
a  relationship  with  God. 

Out  of  this  relationship  God  will  show  us  our 
small  part  in  helping  to  overcome  evil.  That's 
what  Kern  Road  Mennonite  Church  has  done 
(see  page  6).  Rather  than  despairing  about  the 
fact  that  more  than  13,000  people  are  killed  by 
handguns  in  the  United  States  every  year, 
members  of  this  congregation  were  led  by  God 
to  do  something  about  the  violence  in  their  com- 
munity. 

When  things  seem  to  be  on  the  way  to  the 
dogs,  we  need  to  change  our  perspective.  The 
more  we  see  evil,  the  more  we  should  be  prod- 
ded to  cultivate  a  close  relationship  with  our 
God.  We  may  just  be  surprised  what  that  does 
to  our  outlook.  And  to  our  lives. — jlp 
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Herald 


THE  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  MENNONITE  CHURCH 


At  College  Hill  Mennonite  Church  in  Tampa: 

Believing  in  a  God  who 
makes  a  difference  in 
a  world  gone  haywire 

While  80  persons  might  attend  a  Sunday 
morning  service,  members  of  this  church 
minister  to  a  wider  circle  of  600  to  800 
people  in  their  immediate  community. 


Tt's  3:00  in  the  morning  and  you're  awak- 
I  ened  by  the  phone.  It's  Nina.  She's  crying, 
Roy  and  Ruth  Williams.  A  former  banker,  Roy  has         -L  hysterical.  She  sounds  strung  out.  She  was 
been  the  pastor  at  College  Hill  for  the  past  10  years:        in  a  car  with  some  men  and  she  jumped  out, 
"The  church  didn't  call  me  from  seminary  but  from  a      she  says.  She's  hurt. 

bank,"  he  says.  "Those  are  the  tools  I  know  and  use."  "Stay  where  you  are,"  you  tell  her;  "I'll  send 

my  son  to  come  get  you."  You  wake  him  and 
send  him  into  the  night.  Then  you  wonder 
about  his  safety.  You  pray.  You  pray  hard. 
ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  They  return  to  the  house.  Nina  has  been 

beaten  up.  You  bathe  her.  You  give  her  tea. 

Phyllis  Pellman  Good:  You  put  her  into  your  own  bed.  For  weeks  you 

Do  we  really  need  care  for  her. 

church  discipline?   6        One  day  after  she  s  better,  Nina  slips  out  ol 

the  house.  Today  you  don't  know  where  she  is. 
Ruth  Yoder:  "This  is  a  symbol  of  what  we  see  here,"  says 

God's  love  comes  by  motorcycle   8     pastor  Roy  Williams  of  College  Hill  Mennonite 

Church  in  Tampa,  Florida,  as  he  relates  this 
MMA  board  okays  true  story.  "I  have  accepted  that  ours  is  an 

expanded  life  insurance   9     emergency  room  church.  We  have  to  keep  help- 
ing the  people  who  come  to  us  and  then  let 
Friends  mind  farm  so  them  go." 

couple  can  serve  in  Africa  11        Associate  pastor  Irene  Moore,  who  cared  for 


by 

Cathleen 
Hockman 


Voluntary  Service  laid  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  us.  For  years,  the  church  has 
been  seen  as  a  secure  place  for  kids.  VSers 
made  our  job  easy.  They  also  increased  it.* 


"Nina,"  could  tell  many  other  stories. 

There  was  "Andy,"  who  contracted  AIDS. 
Church  members  visited  him  at  his  home  each 
week  for  Bible  studies  and  prayer.  But  finally 
one  evening  he  didn't  come  home.  He  had 
jumped  off  the  Skyway  Bridge. 

There  was  13-year-old  "Lance,"  who  had  been 
a  regular  in  Sunday  school.  Members  gave  him 
a  ride  to  church  every  week;  he  was  like  a  son 
to  one  deacon.  But  Lance  pulled  a  gun  on 
somebody.  He  ended  up  in  jail. 

Then  there  was  "Jordan,"  43,  who  stag- 
gered some  75  yards  to  his  mother's 
house  after  being  shot  in  a  drug  deal.  She 
heard  a  cry  at  the  door,  opened  it,  and  caught 
her  son  as  he  collapsed.  He  died  in  her  arms. 
Jordan  also  had  grown  up  attending  College 
Hill,  and  church  members  came  daily  to 
comfort  his  family.  Pastor  Williams  helped 
clean  the  blood  off  the  floor. 

Not  a  week  goes  by,  Williams  says,  that  he 
isn't  dealing  with  a  court  case,  suicide,  a  run- 
away, abuse,  or  terminal  illness. 

It's  hard  for  him  to  even  answer  the  common 
question,  "How  big  is  your  church?"  While 
College  Hill  might  have  80  people  for  a  Sunday 
morning  worship  service,  members  may  be 
ministering  to  a  wider  circle  of  some  600  to  800 
people  in  the  community.  Those  who  do  become 
members  are  "the  fruit  of  long  hard  work," 
Williams  says. 

"You  see  [offenders]  repeat  and  go  back  to 
jail.  You  wonder,  'Am  I  doing  my  job?  Am  I 
wasting  my  time?'  But  this  is  the  church  the 


One  of  College  Hill's  associate  pastors,  Walter  Crawford,  with  young 
people  from  the  church's  3R  Project:  "The  spiritual  component  is 
essential.  With  your  own  program,  you  can  talk  and  dwell  on  God." 


Lord  sent  me  to.  I  believe  in  a  God  who  makes 
a  difference  in  a  world  gone  haywire. 

"Inner  cities  are  tinder  boxes  today,"  he 
continues.  "I  really  believe  with  all  my  heart 
we  can  make  a  difference." 

College  Hill  Mennonite  Church  is  located  six 
blocks  or  so  from  city  housing  projects  occupied 
by  some  6,000  people.  The  unemployment  rate 
here  is  between  50  and  65  percent.  Infested 
with  cockroaches  and  rats,  the  projects  have 
developed  a  reputation  as  the  "dumping  ground 
of  the  city  of  Tampa,"  Williams  says.  Shootings, 
open  drug  dealing,  and  prostitution  are 
constants.  Racial  tensions  occasionally  flare 
into  violence.  Sometimes  College  Hill  members 
have  to  drive  around  police  blockades  to  get  to 
their  Thursday  night  Bible  study. 

But  the  church  has  not  steered  clear  of  the 
problems  and  pain  in  their  community.  Quite 
the  contrary. 

Current  College  Hill  members  are  "carrying 
on  a  legacy  of  very  serious  interaction  with 
community,"  Williams  notes.  Voluntary  Service 
workers  who  founded  the  church  "laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  us.  For  years,  the  church  has 
been  seen  as  a  secure  place  by  kids  in  the 
projects.  The  VSers  made  our  job  easy.  They 
also  increased  it." 

Virginia  Conference  planted  College  Hill. 
In  1952,  members  constructed  the  church 
building.  Over  the  years,  the  conference, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  and  Southeast 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  helped  provide  funding. 

The  first  focus  of  Virginia  Conference  mis- 
sionaries in  Tampa  was  children.  At  its  peak, 
the  church  bused  in  200-250  children  for  Bible 
school.  Mission  workers  Katherine  and  Ralph 
Graham  "adopted"  children  living  in  the  area. 
Walter  Crawford,  who  is  now  an  associate 
pastor  and  Southeast  Conference  delegate, 
remembers  from  his  childhood  Grahams'  house 
on  15th  Street:  "It  was  the  place  to  be.  We  were 
always  welcome;  we  could  get  help  with  home- 
work, play  volleyball,  just  talk.  I  know  [the 
Grahams]  had  a  profound  effect  on  my  life. 
They  weren't  just  saying  love  but  showing 
love." 

By  1982,  College  Hill  was  firmly  a  children's 
church,  with  few  adult  members.  But  with  the 
arrival  of  pastor  John  and  Irene  Moore,  a  Ja- 
maican Mennonite  couple,  the  church  moved 
into  a  new  phase. 

The  Moores  saw  the  neediness  of  the  area, 
saw  the  boys  dealing  drugs,  and  dreamed.  They 
envisioned  a  halfway  house  for  girls.  A  day  care 
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College  Hill's  3R  Project: 


You  hear  the  term  "at  risk"  to  describe 
youth  like  the  ones  who  live  in  Tampa 
housing  projects.  But  Walter  Crawford 
doesn't  like  the  phrase.  "My  term  is  'highly 
challenged,'  "  he  says.  "That  means  you  have  to 
be  creative.  Our  kids  are  highly  challenged,  and 
we  have  to  challenge  them." 

Crawford  hopes  to  do  so  through  the  3R  Proj- 
ect, an  independently  funded  program  operated 
in  conjunction  with  College  Hill  Mennonite 
Church.  As  a  program  that  expands  on  Craw- 
ford's mentoring  programs  through  the  Tampa 
Urban  League,  the  3R  Project  aims: 

•  To  teach  youth  and  family  members  to  face 
the  reality  of  life  with  honesty  and  integrity; 

•  To  recycle  program  graduates,  by  offering 
them  a  chance  to  mentor  other  youth; 

•  To  teach  that  "true  solutions  to  life's  reali- 
ties are  only  solved  by  God,  through  prayer, 
and  .  .  .  the  Bible."  In  other  words,  to  teach  and 
model  religion. 

Programs  offered  through  the  Tampa  Urban 
League  were  good,  Crawford  felt;  but  they  were 
missing  something.  "The  spiritual  component  is 
essential,"  he  stresses.  "With  your  own  pro- 
gram, you  can  talk  and  dwell  on  God." 

The  vision  for  such  a  program  began  some 
three  years  ago  when  Crawford  heard  about 
children  in  fourth  grade  dealing  drugs.  "Those 
kids  were  just  thinking  about  money  from  that 
drug  sale.  I  wanted  to  show  them  the  real  God." 

With  his  past  experience  in  similar  programs 


vision  with  commitment 

and  networks  in  the  community,  Crawford 
already  has  formed  a  core,  experienced  volun- 
teer base  to  serve  as  mentors.  He  would  like  to 
get  enough  support  to  train  volunteers  full- 
time.  Someday,  he  says,  such  a  program  could 
reach  to  the  city's  public  schools.  For  now,  "let 
the  Mennonite  church  be  the  catalyst,  show 
[the  program]  is  viable." 

With  a  smile  Crawford  admits  he  has  some 
ulterior  motives  for  the  3R  Program;  with  God's 
help,  he  says,  he  fully  expects  to  see  some  dea- 
cons or  preachers  come  from  the  program  par- 
ticipants. 

"Reality  has  struck  a  lot  of  communities,"  he 
notes.  "People  used  to  say,  'Crime?  That's  not 
my  problem.  Crime  is  in  the  ghetto.'  But  now 
crime  is  everywhere,  no  one  is  safe.  Now  drugs 
are  everywhere,  not  just  in  the  housing  proj- 
ects. These  are  everybody's  problems. 

"I  know  it's  not  going  to  be  easy  to  solve 
them,"  he  continues.  "But  what  do  you  know 
that's  been  successful  that's  easy?  We're  going  to 
win  these  kids  with  the  help  of  God  Almighty. 

"You've  got  to  be  real  [with  kids  today]. 
They'll  be  real  straightforward  with  you.  If  they 
don't  believe  you,  they'll  tell  you  straight  out, 
'He's  lying.  You  don't  even  believe  that  your- 
self.' Everybody  can  see  when  you're  just  a 
person  that  talks." 

Just  so,  he  says,  you  can't  be  visionary  with- 
out commitment.  "Not  just  the  kids,  but  every- 
body'11  see  through  it." — Cathleen  Hockman 


center.  Programs  to  teach  people  how  to  earn  a 
living. 

John's  health  failed,  but  he  lived  to  welcome 
a  new  pastor  who  shared  his  dreams.  That  was 
Roy  Williams,  who  arrived  in  1985. 

Though  Williams  used  to  do  evangelism  work 
for  the  Wesleyan  church  in  Jamaica,  he  came  to 
Tampa  as  a  banker.  He  was  the  first  African- 
American  bank  manager  in  the  city — and  he 
gave  up  three  lucrative  offers  to  pastor  at 
College  Hill. 

Williams  sees  the  needs  in  the  College  Hill 
community  with  a  banker's  eye.  Clearly,  the 


people  need  educational  opportunities  and  mar- 
ketplace skills.  And  the  church,  Williams  be- 
lieves, can  provide  these. 

"My  job  is  to  challenge  my  people  and  the 
wider  Mennonite  Church"  to  take  a  new  ap- 
proach to  missions,  he  says.  "We  think  sin  and 
Satan  is  overseas.  Foreign  mission  work  is 
good,  but  we  must  give  alternatives  to  Ameri- 
can cities. 

"These  kids  selling  drugs,  12-,  13-year-old 
kids.  They  could  be  my  son.  My  son  is  15.  Do  I 
write  them  off?  What  hope  do  they  have?  If 
they  don't  make  a  living,  it's  you  and  I  who  are 
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'My  dream  is  that  others  get  a  burden,  a  pas- 
sion—and feel  some  of  the  pain.  We  don't 
need  more  guilt.  Vm  looking  for  partners 
in  prayer,  and  well  see  what  God  can  do.' 


going  to  support  them  in  a  prison  lockup.  We 
owe  every  child  opportunities  for  not  just  good 
homes  and  jobs  but  values,  integrity.  God  gave 
[these  children]  to  me.  I've  buried  too  many  of 
them." 

When  there's  a  hurricane  or  flood,  Menno- 
nites  rush  to  the  site  with  buckets  and  ham- 
mers, Williams  notes.  "Well,  I  wish  [Mennonite 
Disaster  Service]  would  declare  this  area  a 
disaster,  because  it  is  a  disaster." 

Since  his  arrival  10  years  ago,  Williams 
has  concentrated  on  leadership  develop- 
ment. By  spreading  out  responsibility  and 
sowing  his  vision  of  a  transformed  neighbor- 
hood, Williams  sees  the  church  as  ready  to 
start  taking  major  steps  in  the  community. 

First  comes  a  little  step.  Buy  a  sewing  ma- 
chine, say. 

•  Associate  pastor  Carl  Walcott  noticed  that 
a  child  had  stopped  coming  to  vacation  Bible 
school.  When  he  visited  her  home,  the  child's 
mother  explained  that  other  children  would 
laugh  at  the  girl  because  she  had  only  one 
dress  to  wear.  "If  I  teach  you  to  sew,  will  you 
make  clothes  so  your  kids  can  go?"  Walcott 
asked. 

Since  that  day  College  Hill  donated  a  sewing 
machine  to  a  nearby  neighborhood  center; 
they'd  like  to  add  several  more.  Walcotts  and 
others  in  the  community  are  working  to  devel- 
op a  sewing  class  for  residents  in  the  housing 
projects. 

•  For  six  years  Walter  Crawford  worked 
with  at-risk  youth  through  the  Tampa  Urban 
League.  But  something  was  missing.  "With  our 
own  program,  we  can  talk  about  and  dwell  on 
God,"  he  says.  "The  spiritual  component  is 
essential." 

Now  Crawford  is  director  of  the  new  3R 
Project— a  mentoring  program  designed  to  help 
teens  and  preteens  through  their  early  20s, 
until  they  can  turn  around  and  mentor  younger 
youth  themselves  (see  separate  story). 

•  In  the  next  year  College  Hill  hopes  to  begin 
an  apprenticeship  jobs'  program.  The  church  is 
looking  into  buying  a  nearby  car  body  shop 
where  young  people — some  referred  from  the 
3R  Project— could  learn  a  trade.  The  shop 
would  be  self-supporting  and  operated  by  its 
own  board  of  directors. 

•  College  Hill  now  owns  five  of  eight  lots  on 
its  block;  members  hope  to  buy  the  last  three. 
Williams  dreams  of  a  renovated  sanctuary,  a 
new  sound  system,  a  multipurpose  building  for 
community  use. 


Ambitious  goals.  But  with  his  banking  expe- 
rience, Williams  is  accustomed  to  major  proj- 
ects. "I  learned  to  think  big,  to  think  millions. 
If  we're  going  to  redeem  a  community,  we  can't 
do  it  with  a  few  thousand  dollars.  The  church 
didn't  call  me  from  seminary  to  be  a  pastor, 
they  called  me  from  a  bank;  those  [banking 
skills]  are  the  tools  I  know  and  use." 

But  the  point  is  not  just  economics,  Williams 
emphasizes.  "My  dream  is  that  others  get  a 
burden,  a  passion— that  they  feel  some  of  the 
pain  [of  the  inner  city],"  he  says.  "We  don't 
need  more  guilt;  there's  enough  of  that.  I  am 
looking  for  partners  in  prayer,  and  then  we'll 
see  what  God  can  do. 

"I  need  people  that  care  and  feel.  Give  me 
hearts  and  hands.  I  don't  believe  money  is  the 
answer;  I  need  commitment." 

The  congregation's  first  members  laid  a 
foundation  of  care  and  love  in  the  community, 
Williams  observes.  But  can  the  wider  church 
take  the  College  Hill  "from  seedling  .to  fruit- 
producing  tree"?  he  asks.  "If  you  can't  do  it  for 
me,  pray  for  me,  and  find  another  city." 

Cathleen  Hockman,  Eugene,  Oregon,  was  assis- 
tant editor  of  Gospel  Herald  from  1992-95.  As 
part  of  her  work  she  visited  College  Hill  this 
past  June.  Hockman  is  now  a  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Oregon. 


Walter  and 
Hattie  Craw- 
ford. Walter 
serves  as  an 
associate 
pastor  of 
College  Hill 
Mennonite 
Church  and 
directs  the 
church's  3R 
Project  with 
community 
young  people. 
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"[God]  desires  everyone  to  be  saved 
and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  For  there  is  one  God; 
there  is  also  one  mediator  between 
God  and  humankind,  Christ  Jesus 
. . .  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
all.  "— 1  Tim.  2:4-6,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


Thanks  to  Charlie  Kraybill  ("Read- 
ers Say,"  Aug.  1)  for  his  willing- 
ness to  ask  questions  about  some 
of  the  popular  doctrines  of  the  church. 
Theology  frequently  lags  behind  new 
understandings  in  history,  science, 
sociology,  etc.  Changes  based  on  new 
understandings  have  often  been  hard 
to  accept — such  as  the  Jewish  view  of 
the  Gentiles,  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  belief  in  a  flat  earth,  and  the  need 
to  wear  a  head  covering. 

Change  has  been  fought  with  charges 
of  heresy  and  even  threats  of  death.  But 
for  those  who  wait  or  survive,  theology 
eventually  catches  up  and  blends  seam- 
lessly into  the  reality  of  the  day. 

I  believe  we  can  only  find  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Bible  when  our  person- 
al faith  gives  us  the  ability  to  ask  hard 
questions  without  fear  and  with  a  will- 
ingness to  embrace  the  answers,  even 
if  they  don't  conform  to  what  we  have 
been  taught. 

It  is  disheartening  that  people  are 
apparently  threatened  by  those  who 
question  traditional  beliefs.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  many  of 
the  founders  of  our  theology  questioned 
the  beliefs  of  their  day. 
Kevin  G.  Landis 
Harleysville,  Pa. 

I am  planning  to  write  a  book  about 
sexual  abuse  with  a  focus  on  the  of- 
fender. I  would  like  input  from  per- 
sons affected  by  sexual  abuse  as  it  re- 
lates to  individual  families,  extended 
families,  the  church  family. 

If  you  are  an  offender,  I  would  like 
to  correspond  with  you  about  your 
experience  and  the  church's  response 
to  it.  What  efforts  have  assisted  you  in 
your  path  toward  healing?  How  did 
those  around  you  react  to  what  hap- 
pened? What  future  do  you  see  for 
yourself  in  the  church  community? 
If  you  are  a  survivor,  how  has  the 


Pontius'  Puddle 


church  responded?  What  avenues  have 
you  found  for  healing?  What  role  h;is 
the  church  played  in  this  healing? 
What  changes  would  you  like  to  see  in 
how  the  church  responds,  both  to  of- 
fenders and  to  victims? 

If  you  are  a  member  of  a  family  af- 
fected by  sexual  abuse,  how  do  you  feel 
the  church  could  more  effectively  deal 
with  this  issue?  If  you  belong  to  a  con- 
gregation whose  leader  has  been  an 
offender,  how  were  you  affected  per- 
sonally? How  did  your  community  deal 
with  this  issue?  How  could  it  have 
been  more  effective? 

I  am  interested  in  hearing  personal 
accounts  rather  than  engaging  in  an 
intellectual  discussion  of  the  issues.  All 
correspondence  will  be  treated  confi- 
dentially. 

Mark  Yantzi 

107  David  St. 

Kitchener,  ON  N2G  1Y1 

As  we  remember  the  conflict  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  carry 
in  our  hearts  and  our  prayers 
those  who  are  suffering  there,  I  would 
suggest  we  use  hymn  550  in  Hymnal: 
A  Worship  Book  as  a  resource.  "Living 
and  Dying  with  Jesus"  has  a  Croatian 
text — translated  by  Sara  Wenger 
Shenk — and  a  Slavic  melody. 

This  can  be  part  of  our  personal  as 
well  as  our  corporate  worship. 
Lois  Kenagy 
Albany,  Ore. 


I 


n  response  to  the  letter  from  J.  Otis 
Yoder  (Sept.  5):  no! 
Eugene  Stevanus 
Claremont,  Calif. 


Reader's  letters  are  welcome  commen- 
ting on  our  contents  or  on  current  is- 
sues facing  the  church.  Send  them  to 
"Readers  Say,"  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scott- 
dale, PA  15683.— Editor 
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Core  beliefs  of  our  faith  (13) 

Do  we  really  need 


Here  we  are — some  of  us  skittish  about 
authority,  many  of  us  with  little  prac- 
tice in  living  vulnerably  in  full  view  of 
our  sisters  and  brothers  in  the  faith. 

by  Phyllis  Pellman  Good 


Tcome  from  that  part  of  the  church  where 

I  discipline  was  held  in  high  regard  for  many 
A  generations.  It  was  written  down  in  black 
and  white,  rehearsed  regularly,  acted  upon. 

Eventually  this  Discipline  lost  its  grip,  along 
with  the  well-meaning  souls  whose  job  it  was  to 
enforce  it.  But  it  didn't  sneak  quietly  away.  It 
left  behind  a  raft  of  pitiful  jokes,  the  butt  of 
which  are  usually  bishops,  usually  caricatured 
to  make  a  point.  These  jokes,  I  suppose,  give 
some  sense  of  power  to  those  who  felt  gagged  by 
the  church  rules  that  managed  much  of  their 
lives.  They  give  persons  who  escaped  a  way  to 
turn  their  scorn  into  entertainment. 

But  it's  not  only  weary  jokes  we  live  with 
here.  There  are  people  whose  primary  identities 
are  still  intertwined  with  the  Discipline-and- 
the-Bishops.  These  folks  are  marked  with  a 
range  of  emotions — from  contempt  to  ridicule. 
They  are  still  in  an  argument  about  the  damage 
they  were  done.  (Some  of  these  persons  fled  the 
area  and  now  live  in  the  diaspora,  but  they  too 
can  regale  you  with  Stupid  Bishops-and-Rules 
Stories  at  a  moment's  notice.) 

I  was  on  the  edge  of  adolescence  when  the 
Discipline  and  its  enforcers  made  their  last 
drive.  Thanks  to  my  parents'  wisdom  and  their 
decision  to  dodge  the  fray,  I  grew  up  knowing 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  the  church  during 
those  years.  But  I  was  never  scorched  by  the 
trouble  or  by  those  carriers  of  bitterness  who 
got  caught  in  the  cross  fire  of  those  desperate 
days. 

Two  things  are  remarkable — the  iron  strength 
of  the  Discipline  during  the  decades  when  it 
was,  for  the  most  part,  respected  and  lived  by; 
and  the  speed  with  which  it  disappeared  once 
its  guardians  were  sacked. 

The  Discipline  may  be  off  the  books  now, 
but  it  hasn't  been  forgotten,  I  discovered 
recently.  When  our  congregation  decided 
to  offer  a  13-week  study  of  the  new  confession 
of  faith,  the  leaders  asked  participants  which 


articles  they  would  like  to  cover  since  there 
wasn't  time  to  do  them  all.  "The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ"  and  "Discipline  in  the  Church" 
headed  the  list,  followed  closely  by  other  arti- 
cles having  to  do  with  the  way  we  live.  (The 
leaders  observed  that  there  was  far  less  inter- 
est in  those  sections  about  what  we  believe.) 

In  the  class  are  persons  from  the  "Wounded 
Generation"  and  many  who  are  younger— all 
trying  to  understand,  it  seems,  whether  we're 
free  or  whether  we're  lost  in  our  current  mode 
of  few  restrictions/few  expectations  (other  than 
being  "decent,"  of  course). 

Discipline  worked  when  a  faith  community 
was  in  place,  when  we  understood  where  au- 
thority lay,  when  we  had  some  common  agree- 
ment about  how  we  should  live. 

Several  unnerving  presumptions  underlined 
it  all.  We  could  agree  on  a  set  of  basic  precepts 
and  we  lived  accordingly.  That  commitment 
and  those  resulting  practices  set  us  apart  from 
the  prevailing  world.  Despite  our  commitments, 
we  accepted  that  we  all  were  weak  and  imper- 
fect, so  we  needed  each  other's  discernment  and 
support.  Therefore,  we  would  live  in  full  view  of 
each  other  so  we  would  know  how  we  were 
doing— an  expensive  idea,  time-  and  energy- 
wise. 

What  is  increasingly  apparent  now  is 
that,  while  Discipline  in  its  final  stages 
went  around  slugging  people  in  the 
gut,  community  had  also  begun  to  lose  steam, 
but  considerably  more  quietly  and  elusively.  It 
was  silently  wearing  away,  the  victim  of  our 
scattered  lives,  our  professional  training,  our 
uneasiness  about  authority,  our  uncertainty 
about  the  concepts  of  sin  and  evil. 

So  when  a  mutiny  arose  against  the  hard- 
knuckled  Discipline,  the  community,  which 
once  coined  it  and  sustained  it,  was  itself  al- 
ready weakened,  unable  to  adapt  and  renew 
the  structure  that  once  outlined  how  to  live 
faithfully. 

So  here  we  are — some  of  us  with  bruised 
memories,  others  of  us  skittish  about  authority, 
many  of  us  with  little  practice  in  living  vulner- 
ably, in  full  view  of  our  sisters  and  brothers  in 
the  faith. 

We  are  charmed  by  the  idea  of  community,  as 
long  as  it  doesn't  impede  us  in  any  way.  We  like 
community  that  provides  security,  belonging,  a 
sense  of  home  and  identity,  if  it  asks  little,  if 
anything,  in  return. 

Until  we  feel  a  profound  need  for  community 
and  its  attending  partner,  discipline,  we  are 
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discipline? 


unlikely  to  suffer  the  kind  of  exposure  that  true 
community  demands. 

Besides,  we  are  faced  with  fundamental  and 
conceptual  questions:  Are  we  prepared  to  give 
up  this  much  control  over  our  lives  to  others? 
What  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  a  faithful  church? 
About  what  do  we  all  agree?  For  what  do  we 
need  the  church,  and  for  what  do  we  need  ther- 
apy? Do  we  really  believe  we  need  a  church 
discipline?  If  so,  for  whom  and  for  what? 

What  about  the  authority  bugaboo?  Who,  in 
the  end,  has  the  right  to  decide  what  is  right, 
where  the  lines  are,  how  we  ought  to  believe 
and  live,  and  how  to  deal  with  those  among  us 
who  misstep? 

How  is  authority  appropriately  expressed? 
We  look  to  organizational  flow  charts, 
now,  but  they  don't  quite  carry  this  kind 
of  freight. 

We  are  faced  with  some  justifiable  fears;  we 
worry  that  if  we  put  a  discipline  in  place,  we'll 
be  guilty  of  acting  judgmental,  causing  hurt, 
and  making  someone  feel  excluded.  The  worst 
thing  you  can  say  to  many  highly  sensitized 
modern  Mennonites  is,  "You're  not  being  nice." 
Can  we  find  a  way  to  live  with  our  compas- 
sionate selves  and  still  subscribe  to  a  disci- 
pline? 

What  if  authority  gets  wickedly  out  of  hand? 
Is  there  a  way  to  safeguard  against  that  with- 
out simply  destroying  or  effectively  paralyzing 
the  authority?  We  are  faced  with  practical 
questions:  How  can  community  and  discipline 
work  when  we  see  most  of  our  co-church  mem- 
bers once  a  week  for  two  hours  (and  one  of 
them  is  spent  in  fairly  formal  worship)?  How  do 
we  start?  What  do  we  actually  do?  How  specific 
do  we  need  to  be? 

Can  discipline  possibly  have  the  desired  re- 
sult— to  redeem  and  restore,  to  embrace  and 
sustain?  How  much  time  will  this  take?  What 
about  prayer  and  Scripture  and  the  Holy  Spir- 
it? Who's  in  charge?  Who  decides?  Where  do  we 
start? 

The  Bible  and  the  new  Confession  of  Faith  in 
a  Mennonite  Perspective  leave  most  of  the  an- 
swers up  to  us.  Most  Scriptures  about  discipline 
play  out  against  the  backdrop  of  an  active,  inti- 
mate church  or  faith  community.  The  well- 
being  of  the  whole  group,  the  faithfulness  of  all, 
is  implicit. 

In  its  very  structure  and  in  its  broad  state- 
ments, the  new  confession  of  faith  anchors  dis- 
cipline within  its  section  on  the  church  and  the 
way  it  lives  and  works,  sheltering  its  members 


from  being  hopelessly  lost  if  they  sin.  But  the 
confession  dances  delicately  over  the  specifics. 

"All  believers  [are  to]  participate  in  the 
church's  mutual  care  and  discipline  as  appro- 
priate," we  are  told.  The  "as  appropriate" 
phrase  caused  considerable  discussion  in  our 
Sunday  school  class.  I  guess  that  was  the  point. 
Nor  are  we  helped  to  know  what  "discipline, 
rightly  understood  and  practiced"  is.  It's  all 
safely  vague  in  Article  14.  But  the  article  is 
there,  despite  our  checkered  history  and  expe- 
rience with  discipline. 

It  seems  to  me  that  only  if  we  restore  our 
belief  and  practice  of  the  church  as  community 
will  discipline  be  needed  or  make  any  sense.  If 
we  muster  the  courage,  the  conviction,  the  com- 
mitment to  do  that — if  we  are  willing  to  take 
the  risk — then  we  will  once  again  understand 
the  reason  for  discipline.  Then  discipline  can  be 
a  guide;  it  can  outline  the  boundaries;  it  can 
offer  a  way  for  us  to  live  faithfully  together, 
caring  for  each  other's  spiritual  welfare.  There 
is  relief  in  that;  not  retribution. 

Then  we  will  have  a  framework  for  discern- 
ing answers  to  the  particular  questions  that 
surround  this  subject — the  questions  that  come 
new  and  persistently  to  every  generation. 

Phyllis  Pellman  Good,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  the 
editor  of  Festival  Quarterly  and  a  partner  in 
Good  Books.  She  and  her  husband,  Merle,  are 
the  parents  of  two  daughters.  The  Goods  attend 
East  Chestnut  Street  Mennonite  Church. 


Discipline  in  the  church 

We  believe  that  the  practice  of  discipline  in  the 
church  is  a  sign  of  God's  offer  of  forgiveness  and 
transforming  grace  to  believers  who  are  moving 
away  from  faithful  discipleship  or  who  have  been 
overtaken  by  sin.  Discipline  is  intended  to  liberate 
erring  brothers  and  sisters  from  sin,  to  enable 
them  to  return  to  a  right  relationship  with  God, 
and  to  restore  them  to  fellowship  in  the  church.  It 
also  gives  integrity  to  the  church's  witness  and 
contributes  to  the  credibility  of  the  gospel  message 
in  the  world. 
—  Confession  of  Faith 

in  a  Mennonite  Perspective  (1995) 
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God's  love  comes  by  motorcycle 


by  Ruth  Yoder 

It  was  Sunday  morning.  A  time  when  I 
would  normally  be  in  church — and  on  this 
particular  Sunday  should  have  been  preach- 
ing. But  it  was  not  to  be. 

Since  December  I  had  been  unable  to  func- 
tion fully  in  my  role  as  pastor  following  a  bout 
with  the  flu  and  the  onset  of  anxiety  attacks- 
attacks  which  left  me  weak  and  vulnerable  in 
stressful  public  situations. 

Only  two  weeks  before  I  had  managed,  purely 
on  God's  strength,  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the 
wilderness  experience.  But  I  was  so  weak  I 
needed  to  sit  on  a  stool  to  preach.  After  that 
day  I  said  to  God,  "I  did  this  for  you.  But  please 
don't  ever  ask  me  to  do  this  again  in  such  a 
weakened  condition!" 

With  my  next  sermon  scheduled  only  two 
weeks  later,  I  didn't  see  how  I  would  be  strong 
enough  to  preach  again  so  soon.  In  spite  of  my 
weakened  state,  God  supplied  the  sermon  in  a 
matter  of  hours.  I  passed  it  on  to  Colleen 
Hoffman,  our  elder  chair,  who  had  offered  to 
preach  it  for  me  if  I  felt  unable. 

So  here  I  was,  alone,  on  Sunday  morning, 
knowing  my  sermon  was  being  preached  by 
someone  else  and  wanting  desperately  to  be 
there.  With  the  words  of  my  spiritual  director 
echoing  in  my  ears— "Ruth,  write  this  sermon 
for  God's  approval  only"— I  thought  to  myself: 
"Yes,  right!  This  one  is  really  for  God's  approval 
only.  I  won't  even  be  there  to  see  or  hear  how 
the  people  respond!" 

By  now  I  was  feeling  sorry  for  myself  and 
angry  with  God  for  not  having  healed  me  suffi- 
ciently to  make  preaching  possible.  I  was  rest- 
less. Nothing  on  television 
appealed  to  me.  I  didn't  want 
to  face  my  feelings  by  jour- 
naling.  I  couldn't  concentrate 
on  reading. 

With  a  sigh  I  sank  into  a 
chair  in  the  living  room 
around  noon  to  wait  for  my 
family  to  come  home  from 
church.  As  I  sat  down  I 
glanced  out  the  window  and 
noticed  a  motorcycle  pulling 
into  the  driveway.  I  wondered 
who  it  could  be.  I  didn't  know 
very  many  people  who  owned 
a  motorcycle. 

Soon  the  familiar  figure  of 
Paul  Hoffman  took  shape. 


Paul  had  a  way  of  being  there  at  times  when  I 
needed  an  encouraging  word — a  wonderful  "ted- 
dy bear"  kind  of  a  friend.  "Oh  good,"  I  thought, 
"Paul  has  come  to  cheer  me  up." 

I  opened  the  door  and  there  stood  Paul  with  a 
little  white  plastic  cup  of  water  in  his  hand.  I 
recognized  it  instantly.  The  theme  of  the  ser- 
mon that  morning  was  "Come  to  the  Water," 
and  we  were  going  to  invite  anyone  who  was 
thirsty  for  God  to  come  up  front  and  get  a  drink 
after  the  sermon. 

Paul  asked  if  he  could  use  the  kitchen,  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  brought  water  from  the 
worship  service,  but  dirt  had  gotten  into  it  en 
route  on  the  motorcycle.  Paul  drew  fresh  water 
from  the  kitchen  sink  and  offered  it  to  me  say- 
ing, "We  had  a  wonderful  sermon  at  church  this 
morning  about  coming  to  the  water.  After  the 
sermon  all  those  who  needed  God's  touch  in 
their  lives  were  invited  to  come  up  for  a  drink. 

"All  during  church  and  Sunday  school  I 
couldn't  get  you  off  my  mind.  The  one  person 
who  should  have  been  there  both  preaching 
that  wonderful  sermon  and  needing  God's 
healing  touch  the  most  wasn't  there.  So  here  is 
a  drink  if  you  want  to  receive  God's  touch." 

I took  the  cup  and  drank.  Tears  flowed  freely 
as  I  was  enveloped  in  one  of  Paul's  teddy 
bear  hugs.  I  felt  as  though  God's  arms  of 
love  were  wrapped  around  me.  In  that  moment 
Paul  became  a  pastor  to  the  pastor— a  priest  of 
the  highest  order. 

I  invited  Paul  to  sit  and  talk  a  bit.  He  as- 
sured me  that  no  matter  how  long  it  took  for  me 
to  get  well,  the  church  would  wait  and  stand  by 
me  because  they  loved  and  needed  me. 

In  a  few  moments  my  family  arrived.  It  was 
clear  that  they  were  moved  both  by  Paul's  act  of 
love  and  the  worship  experience  of  the  morning. 
God's  Spirit  had  faithfully  used  my  sermon 
through  the  mouthpiece  of  Colleen  Hoffman  to 
move  among  the  congregation.  Nearly  everyone 
had  come  forward  following  the  sermon  to  re- 
ceive God's  touch  through  the  symbolic  cup  of 
water. 

As  we  joined  with  Paul  in  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving, I  had  a  new  sense  of  God's  all-encom- 
passing love  and  faithfulness.  God  sends  us 
love  in  the  most  unexpected  packages— even  by 
motorcycle! 

Ruth  Yoder  and  her  husband,  Harold,  serve  as 
copastors  of  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
Elkhart,  Indiana.  They  have  two  children,  Ben- 
jamin, 8,  and  Maria,  10. 
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MMA  board  okays  expanded  life  insurance, 
hears  Brenneman's  goals  for  year  2000 


Goshen,  Ind.  (MMA)— Agency  goals 
and  plans  to  expand  life  insurance  pro- 
grams received  major  attention,  as  the 
board  of  directors  of  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid  marked  the  organization's  50th  an- 
niversary in  a  Sept.  8-9  meeting. 

Board  members  gave  approval  for 
MMA  to  offer  its  first  universal  life  in- 
surance plans  this  coming  spring.  New 
term  life  insurance  plans  will  follow  a 
few  months  later. 

MMA  is  developing  the  plans  with 
Protective  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

MMA  counselors  currently  sell  Pro- 
tective Life  plans  under  a  brokered  ar- 
rangement. But  the  new  arrangement 
provides  for  MMA  to  share  the  risk  for 
the  life  plans  and  to  sell  them  under 
the  MMA  name. 

Staff  members  told  the  board  that 
MMA  tends  to  be  viewed  as  a  health  in- 
surance provider  only,  even  though  the 
agency  has  offered  life  insurance  for 
more  than  40  years. 

According  to  statistics  presented  to 
the  board,  Anabaptists  who  could  be 
served  by  MMA  currently  invest  $30 
million  a  year  in  life  insurance  premi- 
ums. Only  $500,000  of  this  total,  or 
about  1.8  percent,  is  invested  with 
MMA. 

Staff  members  also  said  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  U.S.  population  is  either 
underinsured  or  has  no  life  insurance 
at  all. 

MMA  president  Howard  L.  Brenne- 
man  sees  the  new  programs  as  a  step  in 
preparing  the  agency  for  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

"MMA  will  be  considerably  different 
by  the  year  2000,  compared  to  what  it 
is  today,"  he  told  board  members  and 
staff. 

At  a  special  gathering  marking 
MMA's  anniversary,  Brenneman  listed 
five  strategies  and  an  additional  five 
goals  for  the  organization.  The  list  in- 
cludes: 

•  strengthening  ties  with  more 
groups  in  the  Anabaptist  family,  so 
that  MMA  can  intensively  serve  at 
least  10  denominations,  compared  to 
the  current  four. 

•  developing  new  grant  programs  for 
congregations,  as  well  as  new  products. 

•  vastly  expanding  MMA's  distribu- 
tion systems,  including  doubling  the 
number  of  counselors  and  volunteer  ad 
vocates. 

•  increasing  efficiency  through  the 
use  of  technology  and  by  making  sure 


the  staff  is  concentrating  on  the  right 
things. 

•  making  MMA  a  learning  organiza- 
tion. 

Brenneman  listed  five  numerical 
goals  for  the  agency  to  reach  by  the 
year  2000.  These  include: 

•  increasing  the  number  of  advocates 
to  2,000,  compared  to  1,100  currently. 

•  having  250  MMA  counselors  (up 
from  the  present  125). 

•  increasing  membership  in  MMA 
health  plans  to  100,000,  compared  with 
54,000  currently. 

•  increasing  matching  grants  from 
the  last  year's  $1.1  million  to  a  total  of 
$2.5  million. 

•  increasing  total  assets  to  at  least 
$1  billion,  compared  to  $600  million  in 
1994. 


In  other  business,  board  chair  Rich- 
ard Reimer  said  staff  members  have 
been  directed  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  offering  MMA  services  to  Canadians. 
At  present,  a  separate  Mennonite 
Foundation  operates  in  Canada,  but 
other  services  are  not  available. 

Looking  ahead,  the  board  agreed  to 
consider: 

•  the  possibility  of  tithing  MMA's 
net  income,  putting  10  percent  toward 
fraternal  benefit  programs. 

•  offering  scholarships  or  other 
financial  assistance  for  volunteer  ser- 
vice workers. 

•  providing  assistance  for  pastors 
who  are  in  transition  between  congre- 
gations. 

The  board  plans  to  meet  in  Chicago 
on  Dec.  1-2. — Steve  Bowers 


Juarez  tells  of  situation  in  Guatemala.  Houston  (MCC)— Benito  Juarez, 
coordinator  of  the  Guatemala  Support  Network,  plays  with  his  six-year-old 
daughter,  Karlyli.  Juarez,  34,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1986.  He  says  that 
continuing  repression  and  poverty  have  caused  an  estimated  half  million 
Guatemalans  to  seek  new  homes  in  this  country.  Only  two  percent  have  been 
granted  political  asylum.  The  rest  risk  deportation  and  possible  detention  or 
death  if  returned  to  Guatemala.  Juarez  was  a  schoolteacher  in  his  home  coun- 
try. He  left  because  of  threats  from  paramilitary  death  squads.  Today  Juarez 
assists  refugees  in  Texas  and  informs  North  American  Christians  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Guatemala.  The  internship  program  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
U.S.  currently  supports  his  work.  The  year-long  program  fosters  leadership  de- 
velopment of  young  adults  from  diverse  ethnic  groups. 
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Mission  agencies  hold 
joint  meeting  in  Kansas 

North  Newton,  Kan.  (MBM/COM) — 
For  the  first  time,  workers  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (MBM) 
and  the  General  Conference  Commis- 
sion on  Overseas  Mission  (COM)  met 
together  for  an  Overseas  Missions 
Seminar. 

More  than  80  people  took  part  in  the 
event,  which  was  held  at  Bethel  Col- 
lege here  on  July  17-23. 

COM  and  MBM  workers  gathered 
separately  to  review  policies,  communi- 
cation procedures,  and  current  events  in 
the  church.  The  group  met  jointly  for 
worship,  Bible  study,  and  seminars  on 
spiritual  health  and  missiological  issues. 

Wilbert  Shenk,  former  director  of  the 
Mission  Training  Center  at  the  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  led  daily  discussions  of 
topics  including  mission  strategy  and  the 
maturation  process  of  congregations. 

Patricia  Shelly,  professor  of  Bible  at 
Bethel  College,  led  Scripture  studies 
from  Isaiah,  applying  the  1995  "Vision: 
Healing  and  Hope"  statement. 

Beyond  the  study  and  worship,  the 
meeting  aided  the  transition  process 
for  veteran  missionaries  returning  to 
North  America. 

"I  got  on  a  plane  in  central  Africa, 
and  24  hours  later  I  was  in  Chicago," 
said  Eugene  Thieszen,  COM  worker  in 
Botswana.  The  meeting  "has  given  me 
time  to  get  my  bearings." 

For  first-time  overseas  workers,  the 
weeklong  interaction  provided  a  glimpse 
into  the  lives  of  people  in  service. 

"Where  were  the  stern,  unrealistic, 
Bible-beating  missionaries  I  had  pre- 
pared myself  for?"  said  22-year-old 
Heather  Showalter  from  Mount  Craw- 
ford, Va.  "The  harder  I  looked,  the  less 
I  found  what  I  had  expected,  and  the 
more  I  discovered  what  I  wanted. 

"The  reasons  for  my  one-year  MBM 
internship  in  Spain  became  even  more 
clear,"  she  noted. 

The  joint  meeting  drew  positive  re- 
sponses from  administrators  and  mis- 
sion workers. 

"Overall,  it  was  great  for  COM  and 
MBM  to  be  together,"  said  Karen  Mc- 
Cabe-Juhnke  from  the  General  Con- 
ference agency. 

"I'm  impressed  at  how  well  the  two 
groups  interacted,"  said  Alice  Roth,  vice- 
president  of  MBM  Overseas  Ministries. 


Ricardo  Esquivia  speaks  to  a  group  in  Guatemala.  He  led  a  conflict  resolution  work- 
shop and  spoke  at  a  celebration  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee's  75th  anniversary. 

Conflict  like  coconuts,  Colombian  leader  says 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala  (MCC) — 
Like  a  juggler  with  half  a  dozen  objects 
in  the  air,  Ricardo  Esquivia  kept  up  a 
rapid-fire  interplay  of  riddles,  stories, 
biblical  references,  and  analysis  at  a 
late  August  workshop  here. 

With  nary  a  written  note  to  guide 
him,  the  Colombian  Mennonite  leader 
held  the  attention  of  his  audience  for 
several  hours  as  he  explored  the  com- 
plex isues  of  human  rights,  conflict  res- 
olution, and  Christian  nonviolence. 

Like  many  Central  American  coun- 
tries, Guatemala  has  suffered  from 
decades  of  armed  conflict  and  wide  di- 
visions in  society.  People  today  are 
eager  to  learn  nonviolent  techniques 
for  resolving  differences. 

Conflict  is  like  a  coconut,  Esquivia 
said,  pulling  a  large  coconut  from  a 
bag.  A  person  can  use  the  heavy  shell 
as  a  weapon,  cracking  an  opponent's 
head  with  it,  he  noted. 

The  same  coconut  can  provide  food  or 
serve  other  beneficial  purposes,  he  con- 
tinued. But  only  if  a  person  knows  of 
the  coconut's  potential.  Someone  who 
isn't  aware  of  its  uses  could  die  need- 
lessly under  a  coconut  tree. 

"It's  the  same  with  conflict,"  Esquiv- 


ia told  the  35  workshop  participants. 
"We  can  use  it  for  ill  or  not  know  how  to 
use  it  at  all.  Or  we  can  learn  to  do  posi- 
tive things  with  it." 

At  this  point  Esquivia  pulled  out  a 
batch  of  cocadas — coconut  candy — to  the 
delighted  "oohs"  of  workshop  partic- 
ipants. While  tasting  the  sweets,  they 
reflected  on  the  coconut's  many  uses. 

Conflict,  like  the  coconut,  is  natural 
and  comes  from  God,  Esquivia  said. 

The  participants — representatives  of 
12  Guatemalan  church  and  social  ser- 
vice agencies — are  considering  ways  to 
promote  the  use  of  conflict  resolution 
techniques  in  their  organizations  and 
communities. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
Kikoten,  a  Guatemalan  Mennonite 
agency,  sponsored  the  five-day  work- 
shop. The  other  keynote  speaker  for  the 
event  was  MCC  worker  Phil  Thomas, 
who  works  at  conflict  resolution  from  a 
base  in  El  Salvador. 

Kikoten  staff  members  Jose  Luis  and 
Olga  Azurdia  see  the  workshop  as  a 
step  toward  forming  a  network  of  con- 
flict resolution  practitioners  in  Guate- 
mala and  throughout  Central  Ameri- 
ca.— Emily  Will 
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Friends  mind  the  farm  so  Iowa  couple  can  serve  with  MCC  in  Africa 


Wellman,  Iowa  (MCC)— In  1991 
Holly  and  John  Blosser  Yoder  returned 
to  Iowa  after  a  teaching  assignment 
with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in 
Zambia. 

They  invested  in  livestock  and  equip- 
ment, planning  to  farm  for  years  to 
come. 

Then  during  the  summer  of  1994, 
an  MCC  administrator  phoned  to  ask 
if  the  Wellman  couple  would  consider 
serving  in  Lesotho  for  a  year.  MCC  ur- 
gently needed  interim  representatives 
in  the  southern  African  nation,  he 
said. 

It  seemed  an  impossible  request. 
Hogs  and  sheep  could  be  sold,  but  what 
about  the  corn  and  soybeans  growing  in 
the  fields?  And  what  about  next  year's 
crops? 

The  couple  decided  they  could  only 
consider  the  assignment  if  two  long- 
time friends  agreed  to  help:  Steve 
Litwiller,  who  could  organize  planting 
and  spraying  of  the  next  year's  crops, 
and  Bill  Hochstetler,  who  could  handle 
the  farm's  financial  accounts. 

"I  felt  I  couldn't  trust  just  anyone  to 
look  after  these  details,"  John  explains. 

But  Steve  was  a  farmer,  busy  with 
his  own  crops,  and  Bill  was  a  lawyer  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  who  juggled  many 
responsibilities. 

It  seemed  unlikely  they  would  have 
time.  Yet  both  readily  agreed  to  help 
out. 

"John  and  I  had  been  friends  for  35 
years,"  Bill  explains. 

"When  Steve,  Bill,  and  others  were 
willing  to  take  on  extra  responsibilities 
for  us  so  we  could  serve,  we  felt  this 
was  an  affirmation  for  us  to  use  our 
skills  and  interests  in  a  cross-cultural 
setting,"  Holly  says. 

An  early  harvest.  A  frenzy  of  ac- 
tivity began.  Steve,  who  normally  does 
custom  combining  for  John,  volun- 
teered to  work  extra  hours  to  harvest 
John's  crop  early  so  he  could  leave  for 
Lesotho  as  soon  as  possible.  On  four 
different  dates,  John  and  Steve  com- 
bined through  the  night. 

One  rainy  night,  the  men  toiled  until 
early  morning.  Then  Steve  went  home 
to  get  his  tractor  to  help  pull  eight  or 
nine  wagons,  including  one  with  a  flat 
tire,  nearly  a  mile  to  the  road.  They  fin- 
ished at  daybreak. 

Many  other  people  pitched  in.  Holly 
left  for  Lesotho  in  September.  The  cou- 


ple's son,  Jacob,  left  with  John  a  month 
later. 

In  the  interim,  both  sets  of  grandpar- 
ents dusted  off  their  toddler-tending 
skills  to  care  for  him.  Holly's  sister 
packed  up  the  house  via  long-distance 
instructions.  Members  of  Holly's  Bible 
study  group  cleaned  the  house  to  pre- 
pare it  for  a  renter. 

The  community  continued  to  assist 
the  couple  during  the  year  they  were  in 
Africa.  Although  their  renter  had  to 
move  partway  through  the  year,  she 
continued  to  drive  12  miles  daily  to 
check  on  the  house. 

A  Sunday  school  class  from  West 
Union  Mennonite  Church  in  Wellman 
spent  a  day  clearing  a  field,  hauling 
out  five  truckloads  of  tree  roots  and 
fence  posts,  so  Steve  could  plant  crops 
there. 

"Through  all  of  this,  I  hope  people  in 
Iowa  feel  they  were  part  of  our  MCC 
service  in  Lesotho,"  Holly  says. 

For  Steve,  this  was  the  case. 

"My  service  to  MCC  was  here  at 
home,  in  my  making  it  possible  for 


Holly  and  John  to  leave,"  Steve  says. 

In  Lesotho,  the  Blosser  Yoders  pro- 
vided administrative  support  to  an  MCC 
worker  helping  people  being  displaced  by 
a  large  dam.  They  also  supervised  two 
MCCers  teaching  in  mountain  schools 
and  one  working  in  peace  education. 

In  addition,  the  couple  related  to  all 
three  of  the  main  churches  in  Lesotho, 
where  deep  divisions  exist  between 
denominations . 

High  expectations.  "MCC  has  a 
history  of  working  ecumenically,  and 
people  really  appreciate  that.  Their  ex- 
pectations were  so  high  for  us  I  felt 
they  expected  to  see  halos  on  our 
heads!"  Holly  says.  "It  was  important  to 
keep  these  relationships  going  until 
MCC  could  find  a  longer-term 
representative." 

The  Blosser  Yoders  returned  to  their 
Iowa  farm  in  July. 

Steve  says  he  was  "worn  out  by  the 
end  and  ready  to  hand  the  farm  back  to 
John.  But  I  really  enjoyed  doing  it  and 
would  be  glad  to  do  it  again — in  a  cou- 
ple of  years." — Pearl  Sensenig 


Steve  Litwiller  (right)  helped  make  it  possible  for  John  Blosser  Yoder  (left)  and  his 
wife,  Holly,  to  serve  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  Lesotho  for  10  months. 
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Church  works  to  heal 
divisions  in  community 

Philadelphia  (EMM)— New  Mercies 
Mennonite  Church — A  People  of  Recon- 
ciliation" reads  the  logo  on  the  church 
bulletin.  It's  more  than  empty  talk. 

Two  years  ago,  pastors  Charles  and 
Nadine  Smith-Bulford  and  Philadel- 
phia co-workers  began  trying  to  plant  a 
church  in  East  Falls,  a  troubled  neigh- 
borhood on  the  edge  of  the  city. 

Demographics  showed  a  deeply 
divided  community  in  which  the  very 
rich  and  very  poor  lived  side  by  side.  A 
community  filled  with  senior  citizens 
and  goverment  housing  projects — but 
with  no  supermarkets  or  recreation 
programs.  A  community  where  well-en- 
dowed churches  served  dwindling  con- 
gregations of  20-30  members,  all  over 
65  years  of  age. 

East  Falls  is  a  "Galilee,"  Charles 
said.  "People  were  mostly  on  the  periph- 
ery in  Galilee,  and  that's  why  Jesus 
chose  it  as  the  center  for  his  ministry. 
We  prayed  that  God  would  send  us  peo- 
ple no  one  else  wanted — people  on  the 
periphery — and  that's  what  he's  done." 

Although  the  church  is  barely  a  year 
old,  it  already  has  an  attendance  of  60 
to  70. 

"When  we  first  began  sharing  our  vi- 
sion for  church  planting  with  the  local 
ministerium,  there  was  a  lot  of  opposi- 
tion," Charles  says. 

But  attitudes  changed  after  racial  vi- 
olence erupted  in  May  1994.  Charles 
and  Nadine,  who  had  been  threatened 
for  moving  into  the  neighborhood,  were 
called  on  to  moderate  a  series  of  com- 
munity meetings. 


Charles  and  Nadine  Smith-Bulford,  shown  here  with  daughter  Rachel,  are 
planting  a  church  in  a  troubled  neighborhood  on  the  edge  of  Philadelphia. 


The  meetings  brought  a  new  level  of 
dialogue  to  the  racially  divided  commu- 
nity. Both  African-Americans  and 
affluent  whites  were  able  to  share  their 
pain  and  hear  one  another. 

After  that,  the  church  planting  effort 
gained  credibility  in  the  community. 
The  New  Mercies  congregation  held  its 
first  public  worship  service  in  Septem- 
ber 1994,  in  space  rented  from  a  Lu- 
theran church. 

"We  never  really  set  out  to  become 
pastors,"  Charles  and  Nadine  say. 
"Most  of  our  lives  we've  been  active  in 
the  city — working  on  housing  issues, 
establishing  literacy  and  parenting 
classes,  and  fighting  racism.  But  we've 
discovered  that  congregationally-based 


community  organizing  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  bring  positive  change 
to  the  city. 

"People  ask,  'Is  your  church  interra- 
cial?' And  we  say,  'It's  more  than  inter- 
racial— it's  a  kingdom  community!'  " 

The  church  had  its  first  baptisms 
this  past  March,  when  nine  people 
joined  the  church.  Youth  and  children's 
activities  are  beginning.  Cell  groups 
meet  in  homes  on  several  nights. 

"Our  administrators  are  surprised 
about  how  much  money  we  spend  for 
celebrations  and  parties,"  Nadine  says. 
"But  many  of  our  people  don't  know 
how  to  have  family  fun  together.  We're 
modeling  something  very  important." 
— Jewel  Showalter 


Meeting  in  Spain  brings  together  emerging  European  fellowships 


Barcelona,  Spain  (MWQ— Nearly  100 
Mennonites  from  emerging  fellowships 
across  Western  Europe  met  here  in  early 
August  for  their  annual  conference. 

Speakers  included  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  European  director  Hansul- 
rich  Gerber  and  Stanley  Green,  president 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The 
weeklong  event  focused  on  "Evangelism 
in  Europe  in  the  21st  Century." 

"You  are  a  fresh  wind  to  traditional 
Mennonites  in  Europe — and  also  in 
North  America,"  Gerber  told  partici- 
pants. He  said  that  those  present 
represent  a  "second  Mennonite  church 
in  Europe"  and  a  creative  "fringe." 

Renewal  often  comes  from  the 


fringes  of  a  movement,  Gerber  noted. 

Green  led  morning  Bible  studies  on 
the  book  of  Ruth.  He  pointed  out  that 
Ruth  was  a  destitute  foreign  woman. 
Those  Israelites  who  welcomed  her 
showed  that  they  remembered  their  his- 
tory— that  the  Israelites  themselves 
were  once  aliens,  Green  said. 

English  Mennonite  Stewart  Murray 
spoke  on  "How  Shall  We  Bring  the  Gos- 
pel?" Christians  need  to  do  something 
surprising  to  make  their  message  good 
news  again,  he  suggested.  Perhaps  be- 
lievers should  stop  preaching  to  their 
neighbors  and  ask  forgiveness  instead. 
Or  sell  their  church  buildings  and  give 
the  money  to  the  poor. 


The  meeting  featured  lively  singing 
in  both  Spanish  and  English.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  reports  from  the  vari- 
ous groups  represented. 

The  meeting,  called  Colloq,  grew  out 
of  the  annual  meeting  held  for  Europe- 
an workers  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. In  the  1970s,  North  American 
MBM  workers  were  running  hostels  for 
foreign  students  in  Brussels,  London, 
and  Paris.  This  work  soon  extended  to 
other  places,  such  as  Spain.  It  also  led 
to  the  development  of  congregations 
such  as  London  Mennonite  Fellowship, 
now  known  as  Wood  Green  Mennonite 
Church. — From  a  report  by  Margot 
Longley 
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•  Renewal  leader  dies.  Dan- 
iel Yutzy  Sr.,  66,  a  leader  in 
the  Mennonite  renewal  move- 
ment, was  killed  in  a  car  acci- 
dent on  Sept.  14.  The  accident 
took  place  while  he  was  driv- 
ing between  Upland,  Ind.,  and 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Yutzy  was  interim  pastor  of 
Ashton  Mennonite  Church  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  frequently 
conducted  evangelistic  meet- 
ings. He  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Mennonite  Renewal 
Services  and  had  chaired  the 
sociology  department  at  Tay- 
lor University  in  Upland. 
Earlier,  he  had  been  a  faculty 
member  at  what  is  now  East- 
ern Mennonite  University, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Melvin 
Shetler,  pastor  of  Maple  City 
Chapel  in  Goshen,  conducted 
the  funeral  on  Sept.  17. 

•  Vigil  urges  end  to  killing. 

Some  50  people  from  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  neighborhood 
took  part  in  an  antiviolence 
vigil  on  Sept.  12.  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  volunteer 
Matt  Sears  organized  the 
gathering  in  response  to  the 
drive-by  murder  of  Darnell 
"Diamond"  Williams  the  night 
before.  Williams  and  a  woman 
friend  were  shot  while  sitting 
on  the  porch  stoop  of  an  apart- 
ment at  11th  and  Lamont 
streets,  Northwest.  Williams 
died  shortly  afterward  at  a 
local  hospital,  and  his  friend 
was  listed  in  critical  condi- 
tion. Members  of  a  Christian 
Peacemaker  Team  group  in 
Washington  took  part  in  the 
vigil. 

•  Bombing  criticized.  The  In- 
ternational Peace  Office  of 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee has  issued  a  statement  op- 
posing NATO's  bombing  cam- 
paign in  Bosnia.  "MCC  cau- 
tions against  easy  expec- 
tations that  increased  vio- 
lence— an  air  war — will  bring, 
long-range,  stable  peace  to  the 
former  Yugoslavia,"  the  state- 
ment warns.  "The  continued 
NATO  effort  undermines  the 
limited  progress  and  good  will 
many  have  worked  so  hard  to 
put  in  place." 

The  statement  urges  Chris- 
tians in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  continue  to  send 
food  and  supplies  for  people 
affected  by  the  fighting.  It 
also  calls  on  North  Americans 
to  encourage  their  govern- 
ments to  maintain  the  arms 
embargo  against  all  parties. 
Copies  of  the  complete  state- 
ment are  available  from  the 
MCC  International  Peace  Of- 
fice in  Akron,  Pa. 


•  School  marks  milestone.  A 

celebration  this  past  July 
marked  15  years  of  United 
Mission  to  Nepal's  involve- 
ment in  Karnali  Technical 
School.  During  the  two-day 
event,  the  school  was  officially 
handed  over  to  the  Nepali 
government. 

Karnali  Technical  School  is 
located  in  Jumla,  a  remote 
district  about  seven  days' 
walk  from  the  nearest  road. 
United  Mission  to  Nepal  built 
the  school  (using  cement 
flown  in  to  a  nearby  airstrip) 
and  has  helped  to  supply 
teachers  and  operating  mon- 
ey. Edgar  Metzler,  a  Menno- 
nite, is  executive  director  of 
the  interdenominational  mis- 
sion group. 

•  Test  subjects  meet  again. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  University 
of  Minnesota  conducted  a 
starvation  experiment  using 
conscientious  objectors  as  sub- 
jects. Recently,  participants 
and  staff  of  the  experiment 
gathered  in  New  Windsor,  Pa. 
The  former  test  subjects  re- 
flected that  the  experiment,  in 
which  they  lost  an  average  of 
25  percent  of  their  body 


weight  and  underwent  major 
physical  and  psychological 
stress,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  experiences  of  their 
lives.  Participants  also  noted 
that  the  experiment  was  the 
most  comprehensive  study 
ever  conducted  on  starvation 
and  rehabilitation.  (Experi- 
menters are  no  longer  permit- 
ted to  use  human  subjects  in 
life -threatening  tests.) 

The  experiment  participants 
observed  that  they  volun- 
teered for  the  tests  because  of 
their  concerns  about  peace- 
making, justice,  and  feeding 
the  hungry.  The  former  sub- 
jects reflected  that  these  same 
concerns  remain  important  to 
them  half  a  century  later  and 
were  a  driving  force  through- 
out their  lives  and  careers. 
— Lester  J.  Glick 

•  Student  writes  program. 

An  Eastern  Mennonite  Uni- 
versity student  created  a  com- 
puter program  that  stream- 
lined the  school's  fall  registra- 
tion. Kevin  D.  Miller,  a  senior 
from  Dalton,  Ohio,  wrote  a 
program  that  allowed  each 
student  to  enter  the  universi- 
ty's computer  network.  As 


students  came  through  the 
registration  line,  they  gave 
staff  members  their  name  and 
personal  identification  num- 
ber. Thanks  to  Miller's  pro 
gram,  students  instantly  re- 
ceived a  log-in  ID  allowing 
them  to  connect  to  the  school's 
computer  network  and  to  ac- 
cess the  Internet,  the  informa- 
tion superhighway. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Dale  Bontrager  was  licensed 
Aug.  27  for  ministry  at  Soo 
Hill  Community  Church,  Es- 
canaba,  Mich. 

Willis  Breckbill  terminated  at 
Waterford  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Aug.  15. 

Philip  Clemens  resigned  from 
the  pastoral  team  at  College 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  effective  Sept.  22. 

Ted  Eash  began  as  minister  of 
music  at  Forks  Mennonite 
Church,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  on 
Sept.  1. 

Rosemary  Fry  resigned  from 
North  Goshen  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  effec- 
tive Aug.  31. 

Craig  Pelkey  Landes  was  in- 
stalled Sept.  10  as  a  member  of 
the  pastoral  team  at  Perkasie 


"My  God  is  so  big."  Harrisburg,  Pa.  (EMM) — Voluntary  service  workers  and  staff  at  the 
new  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  Discipleship  Training  Center  have  started  a  weekly 
"Kids  Club"  that  includes  singing,  games  and  Bible  stories.  EMM  acquired  the  center  in 
January  to  train  short-term  workers  for  four  weeks.  VS  workers  are  (left  to  right):  Vernon 
Long,  Jennifer  Martin,  Jasmine  Lozada,  Jenny  Hershey,  Regina  Fritz  (staff)  and  Ken 
Pierce.  Children  are  (left  to  right):  Jesica  Juan,  and  Alicia,  Jesus  and  Louisa  Santiago. 
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(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church. 
Continuing  members  of  the 
team  are  Barbara  Esch  Shisler 
and  Beth  Ranek  Yoder. 

Brad  C.  Miller  was  licensed 
Sept.  17  to  serve  as  associate 
pastor  of  Central  Mennonite 
Church,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Daniel  Z.  Miller  ended  his  inter- 
im assignment  with  East 
Goshen  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Aug.  31.  He 
will  begin  an  interim  assign- 
ment with  Hudson  Lake  Men- 
nonite Church,  New  Carlisle, 
Ind.,  on  Oct.  1. 

Clare  Schumm  resigned  from 
Yellow  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  effec- 
tive Aug.  31. 

Paul  Smith  resigned  as  pastor 
of  Hudson  Lake  Mennonite 
Church,  New  Carlisle,  Ind., 
effective  Aug.  31. 

Jeni  Hiett  Umble  joined  the  lead- 
ership team  at  Southside  Fel- 
lowship, Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  July 
1.  She  will  be  licensed  on  Oct.  1. 

Richard  Wineland  began  on 
July  9  as  half-time  pastor  of 
Harmony  Christian  Fellow- 
ship, Nashville,  Tenn. 

•  Coming  events: 

Nurturing  Women  for  Church 
Leadership  (NWCL)  meeting, 
Oct.  8,  East  Chestnut  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.  "Change:  Friend  or 
Foe?"  is  the  theme.  Helen 
Hopson  and  Urbane  Peachey 
will  explore  the  impact  of 
change  on  individuals  and 
congregations.  Other  events 
in  the  1995-96  NWCL  series 
will  focus  on  "Women  and 
Spirituality"  (Feb.  4)  and  "The 
Many  Faces  of  Eve:  Valuing 
Our  Diversity"  (Apr.  21).  More 
information  from  Sue  Aeschli- 
man  Groff  at  717  442-9888. 

Church  Leaders'  Conference, 
Oct.  10-11,  Bluffton  (Ohio) 
College.  The  meeting  will 
focus  on  "Leadership  for  the 
21st  Century."  Speakers  will 
include  Wilma  Ann  Bailey, 
Gerald  Gerbrandt,  Dorothy 
Jean  Nickel,  and  Howard  A. 
Snyder.  Registration  informa- 
tion from  campus  pastor 
Randy  Keeler  at  419  358- 
3219. 

Harvest  Festival,  Oct.  13-15, 
Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa. 
Activities  will  include  making 
apple  butter,  horse  rides, 
crafts,  and  special  music. 
More  information  from  the 
camp  at  1  800  864-7747  or  717 
896-3441. 

Retreat  for  Persons  with  Physi- 
cal Disabilities,  Oct.  30-Nov. 
1,  Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa. 
The  event  is  for  people  age  18 
and  older  and  will  provide  op- 
portunity for  fellowship,  rec- 


reation, and  worship.  More  in- 
formation from  the  camp  at 
1  800  864-7747  or  717  896- 
3441. 

Mennonite  Economic  Develop- 
ment Associates  convention, 
Nov.  2-5,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 
The  meeting  will  focus  on 
"Just  Rewards:  Who  Benefits 
from  Your  Business?"  Speak- 
ers will  include  Preston  Hofer, 
William  Pollard,  and  Ronald 
Sider.  More  information  by 
calling  1  800  665-7026. 

Marriage  Discovery  Weekend, 
Nov.  3-5,  Amigo  Centre,  Stur- 
gis,  Mich.  The  event  is  de- 
signed for  engaged  couples 
and  will  cover  such  topics  as 
communication,  parenting, 
self-image,  and  sexuality. 
More  information  from  Amigo 
Centre  at  616  651-2811. 

Mediation  Skills  Training,  Nov. 
13-17,  Madison  (Wis.)  Men- 
nonite Church.  The  event  is 
sponsored  by  the  Lombard 
(111.)  Mennonite  Peace  Center. 
The  training  is  designed  to 
help  church  leaders  deal  effec- 
tively with  interpersonal, 
congregational,  and  other 
group  conflicts.  More  informa- 
tion from  the  peace  center  at 
528  E.  Madison,  Lombard,  IL 
60148-3599;  phone  708  627- 
5310;  fax  708  627-9893. 

Thanksgiving  dinner,  Nov.  23, 
Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa. 
More  information  from  the 
camp  at  1  800  864-7747  or  717 
896-3441. 

•  Job  openings: 

Education  faculty/ laboratory 
kindergarten  position,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  Full-time  posi- 
tion as  director  of  early  child- 
hood education  and  laboratory 
kindergarten  teacher.  Begins 
July  1,  1996.  Prefer  doctorate 
in  early  childhood  education, 
faculty  experience  in  college 
teacher  education  programs, 
and  experience  in  working 
with  children  from  diverse 
cultural  backgrounds.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  teaching 
half-day  kindergarten  and  a 
course  in  early  childhood  edu- 
cation each  semester,  as  well 
as  supervising  kindergarten 
and  early  childhood  student 
teachers.  Send  letter  of  appli- 
cation and  three  letters  of  ref- 
erence to  John  D.  Nyce,  inter- 
im academic  dean,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  219  535-7503;  fax  219 
535-7660. 

Faculty  position  in  New  Testa- 
ment, Bethany  Theological 
Seminary,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Full-time,  tenure-track  ap- 
pointment starting  Aug.  1, 
1996.  Responsibilities  include 
teaching  graduate  courses  in 


the  joint  curriculum  Bethany 
offers  with  Earlham  School  of 
Religion,  participating  in  con- 
tinuing education  programs  of 
the  Bethany  Academy  for 
Ministry  Training,  and  carry- 
ing other  faculty  duties.  Re- 
quirements include  Ph.D.  or 
Ph.D.  candidacy;  teaching  ef- 
fectiveness; membership  in 
and  commitment  to  an  Ana- 
baptist denomination;  ap- 
proach to  teaching  congruent 
with  the  seminary's  mission, 
including  education  in  part- 
nership with  congregations; 
and  the  ability  to  work  effec- 
tively in  an  ecumenical  and 
cross-cultural  learning  envi- 
ronment. Application  deadline 
is  Nov.  15.  Send  a  letter  of  ap- 
plication and  curriculum 
vitae;  also  request  three  refer- 
ences to  send  letters  of  recom- 
mendation. Direct  materials 
to:  Search  Committee,  c/o  Aca- 
demic Dean,  Bethany  The- 
ological Seminary,  615  Na- 
tional Rd.  W.,  Richmond,  IN 
47374-4019. 
Faculty  position  in  theology, 
ethics,  and  philosophy,  East- 
ern Mennonite  University, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Full-time, 
beginning  Fall  1996.  Ph.D. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Jeremy 
Dayton. 

Plains,  Hatfield,  Pa.:  James 
Fairfield,  Jean  Fairfield, 
Austin  Fairfield,  Larissa  Fair- 
field, and  Ehren  Fairfield. 

Ridgeway,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.:  Nathan  Maust,  Jason 
Ramsey,  Benjamin  Martin, 
Timothy  Long,  and  Peter 
Kurtz. 

Roanoke,  Eureka,  111.:  Sarah 
Stutzman,  Lee  and  Sue 
Ehling,  Elizabeth  Myers,  and 
Dan  and  Justine  Hodel. 

Salford,  Harleysville,  Pa.: 
Mindy  Jean  Ehrhart,  Rachael 
Marie  Janzen,  Ben  Mark 
Kolb,  Zachary  Joseph  Landis, 
Jason  Todd  Moyer,  Jonathan 
David  Moyer,  Matthew 
Thomas  Moyer,  Stephen  El- 
liot Moyer,  and  Brian  Lewis 
Sacks. 


BIRTHS 


Ankney,  Suzanne  Weldy  and 
Rick,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  Chan- 
dler Lee  (first  child),  Sept.  3. 

Bogale,  Anketse  and  Tadesse, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Kaleb  Tadesse 
(second  child),  June  29. 

Brenneman,  Marci  Mason  and 


preferred.  Teaching  experi- 
ence at  the  college  level  an 
advantage.  Must  have  com- 
mitment to  an  Anabap- 
tist/Mennonite  understand- 
ing of  the  church.  Applica- 
tion deadline  is  Dec.  15.  Send 
letter  of  application  and 
resume  to  Lee  Snyder,  vice- 
president  and  academic 
dean,  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 
Program  director,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite University,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  Responsible  to  im- 
plement and  administer  a 
new  adult  education  program, 
including  a  degree-completion 
program  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Master's  degree  in  education 
or  business  required.  Doctor- 
ate preferred.  Experience  in 
management  and  administra- 
tion essential.  Experience  in 
adult  education  highly  desir- 
able. Appointment  date  is 
January  1996  (at  the  earliest). 
Application  deadline  is  Oct. 
30.  Send  letter  of  application 
and  resume  to  Lee  Snyder, 
vice-president  and  academic 
dean,  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 


Randy,  Accident,  Md.,  Ashley 
Marie  (second  child),  Sept.  1. 

Brydge,  Kimberly  Hanger  and 
Kyle  Norman,  Stuarts  Draft, 
Va.,  Summer  Mason  (fourth 
child),  Aug.  29. 

Coppers,  Gina  Meuti  and  Dan, 
Twinsburg,  Ohio,  Jamie 
Marie  (third  child),  July  31. 

Miller,  Bonita  Herr  and  Lowell, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Kaitlin 
Renee  (first  child),  Aug.  28. 

Moyer,  Sherri  Peachey  and 
Brad,  Roslyn,  Pa.,  Alyssa 
Faith  (first  child),  Aug.  28. 

Stoltzfus,  Ingrid  Bixler  and 
Barry,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Bradley  Allen  (third  child), 
Aug.  23. 


MARRIAGES 


Benner-Karcher:  Patrice  Ben- 
ner,  Harleysville,  Pa.  (Hope- 
well Christian  Fellowship), 
and  James  Karcher,  Lans- 
dale,  Pa.  (Spirit  of  Christ), 
Aug.  6,  by  Vincent  Frey. 

Clemens-Redard:  Monique 
Clemens,  Harleysville,  Pa. 
(Hopewell  Christian  Fellow- 
ship), and  Darren  Redard, 
Westwood,  N.J.  (Pascack 
Bible  Fellowship),  Aug.  19,  by 
Vincent  Frey. 

Farrington-Peifer:  James 
Farrington,  Millersville,  Pa. 
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Volunteering  a  family  affair.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Nathan  Buckwalter  (right)  helps  un- 
pack and  price  merchandise  at  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Selfhelp  Crafts  ware- 
house alongside  his  91-year-old  great-grandfather,  Clayton  M.  Zimmerman.  Zimmerman, 
a  member  of  Indiantown  Mennonite  Church  in  Ephrata,  Pa.,  says  that  he  plans  to  contin- 
ue volunteering  for  Selfhelp  "until  the  Lord  comes." 


(Catholic),  and  Tricia  Peifer, 
Lititz,  Pa.  (Forest  Hills),  Aug. 
26,  by  J.  Lester  Graybill. 

Good-Zook:  Pearl  Good,  East 
Earl,  Pa.  (Forest  Hills),  and 
Phares  Zook,  Manheim,  Pa. 
(Calvary),  Sept.  2,  by  J.  Lester 
Graybill. 

Heldt-Mann:  Carrie  A.  Heldt, 
Evansville,  Ind.  (Lutheran), 
and  Mark  R.  Mann,  Potomac, 
Md.  (Hyattsville),  Aug.  12. 

Herrmann-Wyse:  Jason  Herr- 
mann, Roanoke,  111.  (Roa- 
noke), and  Rita  Wyse,  Eureka, 
111.  (Roanoke),  Aug.  12,  by 
Elmer  Wyse  (father  of  the 
bride). 

Ils-King:  Brad  lis,  Orangeville, 
111.,  and  Trina  King,  Albany, 
Ore.  (Fairview),  Aug.  4,  by  Al 
Burkey. 

Jerin-Lehman:  Diane  Jerin, 
Hollsopple,  Pa.  (Thomas),  and 
Jonathan  Lehman,  Hollsop- 
ple, Pa.  (Thomas),  Aug.  12,  by 
Homer  Schrock. 

Keeler-Morris:  Kathryn  Keel- 
er,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  (Ridge- 
way),  and  Matt  Morris,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  (Alpha),  Aug. 
12,  by  John  Kiblinger. 

Klassen-Lapp:  Dale  Klassen, 
Chicago,  111.  (Alexanderwohl), 
and  Beverly  Lapp,  Goshen, 
Ind.  (Plains),  Sept.  2,  by 
Richard  J.  Lichty. 

Moore-Roth:  Kraig  Moore, 
Waldron,  Mich.  (Lakeview), 
and  Susan  Roth,  Pioneer, 
Ohio  (Salem),  Aug.  26,  by  Earl 
Stuckey. 

Rittenhouse-Seavy:  Jennifer 
Rittenhouse,  Blue  Bell,  Pa. 
(Plains),  and  George  Seavy, 
Mount  Laurel,  N.J.  (United 
Methodist),  Sept.  3,  by 
Richard  J.  Lichty  and  Truman 
H.  Brunk,  Jr. 


DEATHS 


Birky,  Nila  Sherman,  71, 

Kouts,  Ind.  Born:  Oct.  24, 
1923,  Medaryville,  Ind.,  to 
Charles  and  Sadie  Brady 
Maddox.  Died:  July  4,  1995, 
Valparaiso,  Ind.  Survivors — 
husband:  Wesley  Birky;  chil- 
dren: Gwen  Miller,  Pamela 
Basinger,  Lynn  Hol- 
landsworth,  Brenda;  5  grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
July  6,  Hopewell  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Lester  Hershey 
and  Jerry  Kandel. 
Kauffman,  Fern  Carlene,  54, 
Albany,  Ore.  Born:  June  7, 
1941,  Creston,  Mont.,  to  Carl 
and  Elizabeth  Birky  Kauff- 
man. Died:  Aug.  25,  1995,  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— brothers  and  sister: 
Marvin,  Ervin,  Gerald,  Nadine 
Gerig.  Funeral  and  burial: 


Aug.  29,  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Al  Burkey,  Louis 
Lehman,  and  Clarence  Gerig. 
Lauber,  Martha  Wideman,  81, 
Tofield,  Alta.  Born:  April  25, 
1908,  Mayton,  Alta.,  to 
William  and  Sarah  Brubaker 
Wideman.  Died:  Aug.  23,  1995, 
Tofield,  Alta.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Leo,  William,  Ben, 
Calvin,  Murray,  Byron,  Phyllis 
Miligan;  sisters:  Eva  Brenne- 
man,  Lydia  Wideman,  Esther 
Hansen,  Naomi  Yoder,  Hazel 
Martin,  Ella  Mae  Roth  Burn- 
stad;  16  grandchildren,  14 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Joe  Lauber  (hus- 
band). Funeral:  Aug.  26,  Salem 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Levi 
Smoker. 

Martin,  Howard,  78,  Kouts, 
Ind.  Born:  Sept.  9,  1916,  Man- 
son,  Iowa,  to  Amos  and  Lea 
Egli  Martin.  Died:  April  13, 
1995,  Valparaiso,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— brother  and  sister: 
Raymond,  Grace  Slabaugh. 
Funeral  and  burial:  April  17, 
Hopewell  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Jerry  Kandel. 

Martin,  Lester  S.,  84,  Saraso- 
ta, Fla.  Born:  Jan.  29,  1911, 
Hopedale,  111.,  to  William  and 
Emelia  Birky  Martin.  Died: 


Aug.  6,  1995,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Survivors — wife:  Adeline 
Stahl  Schloneger  Martin;  chil- 
dren: Betty  Reinke,  Dorothy 
Coe,  Kenneth,  Samuel,  Owen; 
stepchildren:  Shirley  Hardee, 
Glen  and  Richard  Schloneger; 
sisters:  Mary  Baughman,  Eva 
Owen,  Lila  Miller,  Verna 
Johnson,  Wilma  Reinke;  14 
grandchildren,  8  great-grand- 
children, 6  stepgrandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Esther  Eliza- 
beth Swope  Martin  (first  wife) 
and  Charley  (son).  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota, 
Fla.  Funeral  and  burial:  Aug. 
9,  Hopewell  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Jesse  Yoder  and 
Rod  Huber. 
Neuenschwander,  Marcus 
"Mike,"  64,  Kidron,  Ohio. 
Born:  Feb.  3,  1931,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  to  Jacob  and  Lydia  Am- 
stutz  Neuenschwander.  Died: 
Sept.  2,  1995,  Kidron,  Ohio. 
Survivors — wife:  Esther  Nuss- 
baum  Neuenschwander;  chil- 
dren: Juanita  Ross,  Conrad, 
Phyllis  Mullins,  Julia  Beun, 
Don,  Randall,  Karen  Jiskoot, 
Gary,  Jyl  Basinger;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Paul,  Tilman, 
Jesse,  Harry,  Clarence,  Mabel 


Geiser,  Luella  Eberly;  22 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Sept.  5,  Sonnenberg 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Dennis 
R.  Kuhns  and  Richard  Ross. 
Schrock,  Edward  "Eddie" 
Olen,  78,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Born: 
Sept.  21,  1916,  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  to  Ira  and  Sarah  Beck 
Schrock.  Died:  Aug.  29,  1995, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  of  congestive 
heart  failure.  Survivors — wife: 
Edna  Mae  Stuckey  Schrock; 
children:  Bonnie  Swartz,  Neil, 
Sheryl  Mast;  brother  and  sis- 
ters: Ceaphus,  Velma  Grieser, 
Vera  Rupp;  8  grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral: 
Sept.  1,  Sunnyslope  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Dennis  Stauffer. 
Burial:  Resthaven  Park  Ceme- 
tery. 

Veitch,  Robert  Fried,  76, 

Cambridge,  Ont.  Born:  Oct. 
10,  1918,  Roseville,  Ont.,  to 
W.  Melville  and  Gertrude 
Fried  Veitch.  Died:  Sept.  1, 
1995,  Cambridge,  Ont.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Bertha  Boshart 
Veitch;  son:  Robert,  Jr.;  sister: 
Marguerite  Rieck;  3  grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
Sept.  5,  Erb  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Renee  Sauder  and 
Doug  Snyder. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


The  fear  of  commitment 


Seems  the  church  isn't  the  only  organization 
wondering  where  its  members  are  these  days. 
While  listening  to  the  local  National  Public 
Radio  station  the  other  morning,  I  was  startled 
by  these  words: 

"Does  the  fear  of  commitment  keep  you  from 
becoming  a  season  subscriber  to  the  symphony? 
Have  trouble  deciding  today  what  your  plans 
will  be  tomorrow?" 

Fear  no  longer,  the  ad  said.  The  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  has  a  solution.  Instead  of  needing  to 
buy  a  season  ticket— the  way  symphony  orches- 
tras have  always  done  it — you  can  now  have 
your  classical  music  however  often  you  want  it: 
one,  two,  or  all  six  concerts.  You  can  even  go  to 
the  ticket  window  the  night  of  a  performance 
and  exchange  your  tickets  on  the  spot. 

Like  many  other  organizations,  the  sympho- 
ny is  learning  that  commitment  isn't  a  popular 
idea  in  North  American  culture  these  days.  If 
you  want  to  have  appeal,  you've  got  to  sell 
benefits,  maneuverability,  self-interest— any- 
thing but  commitment. 

That  kind  of  talk  has  also  captured  church 
circles.  If  we're  going  to  attract  new  people, 
we've  got  to  tailor  our  programs  to  what  they 
want.  So  we  pave  our  parking  lots,  outfit  our 
nurseries,  improve  our  sound  systems,  and 
lighten  up  and  "excite"  our  services. 

How  do  we  explain  this  current  fear  of  com- 
mitment? One  of  the  more  creative  excuses  I've 
heard  is  to  blame  the  baby  boomers.  You  know, 
those  people  born  right  after  World  War  II,  the 
ones  who  bulge  our  current  population,  today's 
trendsetters — however  you  describe  them. 
They're  the  ones  who  are  supposed  to  be  less 
committed  than  the  rest  of  us.  They  don't  take 
well  to  long-term  plans,  we're  told.  They  want 
to  keep  their  options  open.  They  won't  settle 
down  to  anything  but  travel  to  where  they  per- 
ceive they  will  get  the  most  benefits. 

Only  trouble  is,  the  persons  making  those 
generalizations  tend  to  come  from  my  genera- 
tion— which  I  wouldn't  exactly  describe  as 
strong  on  commitment  either.  We're  the  ones 
who  go  on  cruises,  take  long  vacations,  and 
"shop"  both  malls  and  churches.  We  like  our 
freedom  as  "empty-nesters,"  and  we  are  going 
to  use  it  now  that  we  have  it.  Our  local  congre- 
gations see  us  about  half  the  Sundays  of  the 


year,  according  to  what  I  hear  from  more  and 
more  churches. 

Not  that  we  don't  like  our  local  fellowship. 
But,  as  Phyllis  Pellman  Good  writes  (see  page 
6),  "We  are  charmed  by  the  idea  of  community, 
as  long  as  it  doesn't  impede  us  in  any  way.  We 
like  .  .  .  [the]  security,  belonging,  a  sense  of 
home  and  identity,  if  it  asks  little,  if  anything, 
in  return." 

But  commitment  is  what  being  a  disciple  is 
all  about.  To  Jesus  Christ.  To  God's  kingdom. 
The  only  way  we  can  make  that  commitment 
visible  in  today's  world  is  through  the  church  in 
a  local  body  of  believers. 

That  commitment  is  long-term,  lifetime.  It 
demands  much.  Jesus  even  called  it  a  cross:  "If 
any  want  to  become  my  followers,  let  them 
deny  themselves  and  take  up  their  cross  and 
follow  me"  (Mark  8:34). 

Though  the  idea  of  commitment  may  not  be 
popular,  there's  something  in  the  way 
God  created  us  that  needs  it.  We  need 
more  than  ourselves,  our  lives,  our  plans.  As 
humans,  we  can  only  find  fulfillment  as  we 
commit  ourselves  to  others  and  their  welfare. 
Ultimate  fulfillment,  of  course,  comes  only 
when  we  commit  ourselves  to  God. 

So  how  do  we  connect  with  a  world  that  fears 
commitment?  First,  we  must  recognize  that 
fear  for  what  it  is:  human  rejection  of  the 
divine.  Then  we  must  call  people  precisely  to 
the  commitment  they  fear,  because  we  know 
this  is  the  only  way  to  truly  live. 

That  happens  best  when  we  demonstrate 
commitment  in  our  own  lives,  when  we  show 
what  it  means  to  "hang  in  there."  As  we  find 
fulfillment  in  keeping  our  commitments,  our  joy 
for  life  and  living  will  become  evident.  As  they 
see  it,  they  will  covet  it. 

Yes,  many  in  our  world  fear  commitment;  too 
many  in  the  church  are  among  them.  But  God 
calls  us  as  believers  to  a  better  way,  the  way  of 
the  cross.  That  way  is  to  renew  our  commit- 
ments, to  each  other  and  to  the  church,  and 
then  order  our  lives  as  though  those  promises 
really  matter.  What  North  American  society 
needs  demonstrated  these  days  is  that  commit- 
ment is  possible,  fulfilling,  and  even  joyful. 
Because  of  that,  it  need  not  be  feared.— jlp 
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50  years  of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid: 

Helping  the  church  go 
where  in  good  con- 
science it  needs  to  go 

Though  the  original  idea  was  to  work 
at  labor  relations,  the  church's  mutual 
aid  agency  has  changed  and  grown  in- 
to a  half  billion  dollar  business  today. 


It  is  1935— the  middle  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Farmers  who  have  managed  to  hang 
on  to  their  land  are  burning  corn  to  heat 
their  homes  because  corn  is  cheaper  than  coal. 
Our  very  name-Anabaptist-holds  in  it  the  story  of      Unemployment  has  peaked  to  nearly  a  third  of 
our  convictions  about  adult  faith  and  how  it  should       the  nation's  work  force.  Hopelessness  stands 
be  lived  in  caring  for  each  other.  We  witness  to  this         queued  in  long  bread  lines  in  large  cities,  and  a 
faith  through  the  symbols  of  baptism  and  commun-        faceless  army  of  jobless  men  has  taken  to 
ion.  See  "In  Baptism  and  Communion  .  .  .  "page  6.        roaming  the  rails  as  hoboes  looking  for  work  or 

a  handout. 

_   The  Mennonite  Church  is  struggling  to  find  a 

way  to  help  those  in  its  midst  who  are  in 
 ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE   desperate  financial  straits.  The  situation  has 

become  so  critical  that  two  conferences — Ohio 
Everett  J.  Thomas:  and  Pacific  Coast — come  to  the  Mennonite 

In  baptism  and  communion  General  Conference  (forerunner  of  General 

we  become  the  body  of  Christ   6     Assembly)  with  a  plea  for  help.  The  result  is  a 

Stewardship  Study  Committee  to  investigate 
Women's  meeting  in  China  the  situation.  At  the  1937  conference,  the 

brings  together  unlikely  group  9     committee  suggests  four  ways  the  church 

should  offer  assistance:  a  savings  system;  aid 
MDS  eyes  storm  response  for  accident,  storm,  or  fire;  relief  in  times  of 

with  Puerto  Rico  church  10     misfortune;  and  aid  in  times  of  burial. 


by 

Steve 
Bowers 


"I  hear  and  feel  a  growing  sense  of  enthusiasm 
about  what  MM  A  can  mean  for  the  church  as 
it  strives  to  become  more  faithful  stewards." 
— Howard  Brenneman,  president,  MMA 


This  photo  of 
MMA's  board 
and  office 
staff  comes 
from  1950, 
five  years  after 
the  agency 
was  founded. 
Seated  from 
left  Orie  Mil- 
ler, H.  Clair 
Amstutz, 
H.  Ralph 
Hernley, 
Milton  R. 
Good,  all  di- 
rectors; C.  L. 
Graber,  exe- 
cutive secre- 
tary and  office 
manager;  and 
Aaron  Herr, 
assistant 
manager. 
Standing 
are  directors 
Albert  Weaver, 
Carl  Kreider, 
and  Harry 
Wenger. 


At  the  same  time,  the  church  is  also  grap- 
pling with  the  problem  of  protracted  strikes 
and  violence  between  labor  unions  and  large 
companies.  The  General  Conference  votes  in 
1939  to  form  a  Labor  Relations  and  Applied 
Nonresistance  Committee  to  look  into  the 
problem. 

At  this  critical  moment  in  its  history,  the 
Mennonite  Church  creates  a  small  group  of 
visionary  but  practical  leaders  whose  gifts  will 
prove  to  be  invaluable.  The  appointments 
include  Orie  Miller,  shoe  manufacturer;  Lewis 
Martin,  factory  owner;  John  Houghton,  coal 
miner;  Daniel  Kauffman,  editor  of  Gospel  Her- 
ald; and  Guy  Hershberger,  history  professor. 

Shouldering  their  task,  the  Labor  Relations 
Committee  immediately  begins  exploring  the 
roots  of  labor  unrest.  They  report  to  the  con- 
ference in  1941  that  the  basic  problem  is  eco- 
nomic. They  recommend  that  the  church  focus 
its  efforts,  not  on  the  symptom,  which  is  vio- 
lence, but  on  the  underlying  economic  condi- 
tions which  have  led  to  the  violence.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference  accepts  the  report  but  wants 
the  committee  to  go  farther.  They  charged  it 
with  the  task  of  recommending  solutions. 

A  bit  surprised  because  they  believed  their 
work  was  completed,  the  five  men  once  again 
apply  their  creative  genius  to  the  problem. 
Following  a  meeting  in  Chicago  in  1943,  Orie 
Miller  summarizes  the  thinking  of  the  group  in 
three  points: 

1.  Our  old  and  century- long  ways  of  living 
are  breaking  up  and  new  patterns  are  being 
set. 

2.  The  present  war  (World  War  II)  is  hasten- 


ing this  process  and  adding  new  elements 
through  Civilian  Public  Service  and  perhaps 
other  ways. 

3.  In  this  changing  situation,  the  church 
intends  to  go  along  with  its  members  and  to 
help  them  wherever  in  good  conscience  they 
need  to  go. 

Looking  over  this  list,  Guy  Hershberger 
expresses  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  carry  out 
what  is  implied  by  Orie's  third  point,  the 
church  needs  to  create  a  new  agency. 

The  next  regular  General  Conference  is 
scheduled  for  1945,  but  the  members  of  the 
committee  believe  the  need  is  too  urgent  to 
wait  that  long.  At  their  prodding,  a  special 
General  Conference  convenes  in  Goshen,  Ind., 
in  1944  to  consider  the  proposal  to  create  what 
is  now  being  called  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 
Following  some  intense  discussion,  both  during 
the  sessions  and  in  the  hallways  outside,  the 
proposal  is  eventually  approved  by  a  vote  of  70 
to  21.  A  new  board  is  finally  organized  in  1945, 
and  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  becomes  a  reality. 

Responding  to  needs.  In  the  10  years 
that  elapsed  from  the  initial  cry  for  help 
from  Ohio  and  Pacific  Coast  conferences, 
economic  conditions  in  the  United  States  had 
changed  radically.  While  there  were  still  people 
in  need,  the  nation's  economy  had  largely 
healed  and  jobs  were  plentiful.  But  a  new  con- 
cern was  looming  on  the  horizon. 

Hundreds  of  young  men  were  working  in 
Civilian  Public  Service  instead  of  serving  in  the 
military  during  World  War  II.  As  the  MMA 
board  began  to  meet,  it  was  evident  that  the 
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war  would  soon  be  drawing  to  a  close.  Most 
CPS  men  were  serving  with  little  or  no  pay. 
They  would  need  financial  help  as  they  re- 
turned to  civilian  life. 

The  MM  A  board  responded  to  this  need  by 
establishing  a  low-interest  loan  program.  Op- 
erating from  a  small  office  in  a  house  near  Go- 
shen College,  MMA  funneled  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  loans  to  young  men  and  women  as 
they  established  new  careers,  homes,  and  fami- 
lies all  across  the  United  States.  Many  grand- 
parents can  now  tell  the  story  of  how  financial 
help  from  their  church  family  gave  them  the 
start  they  needed. 

Once  the  loan  program  was  in  place,  the 
MMA  board  began  looking  at  other  ways  to 
assist  members  of  the  church  in  need.  One  of 
the  first  ideas  was  to  organize  "a  group  savings 
system  for  mutual  assistance  in  times  of  calam- 
ity, sickness,  and  death."  This  idea  was  pro- 
posed to  the  Mennonite  General  Conference  at 
the  1947  session. 

Only  one  day  before  the  plan  was  to  be  con- 
sidered, one  of  the  older  MMA  board  members 
began  dragging  his  feet  because  he  felt  the  plan 
looked  too  much  like  insurance.  Recalling  the 
incident  in  1987,  Guy  Hershberger  remem- 
bered, "I  was  sweating.  So  I  said,  'You  wouldn't 
be  opposed  to  helping  a  widow  or  her  family  if 
her  husband  dies.'  " 

"  'Well,  no,'  the  man  said.  'I'll  go  along  with  it 
if  you  put  the  word  burial  in  there.'  So  we  did." 

The  idea  was  approved  by  the  conference, 
and  the  first  assistance  plans  for  health  care 
and  burial  aid  were  organized  in  1949.  This 
assistance  reached  churches  through  a  field 
services  director  who  served  all  congregations 
from  the  home  office  in  Goshen. 

While  mutual  aid  is  a  concept  shared  by 
many  Anabaptist  groups,  MMA  touched  the 
lives  of  only  those  in  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
the  beginning.  Other  groups  assumed  they 
could  not  participate  because  the  organization 
was  an  agency  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  But 
the  vision  for  MMA  soon  began  to  go  well 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  its  original  founding. 

Membership  expansion.  With  the  help 
of  Howard  Raid,  beginning  in  1955, 
MMA  worked  toward  aiding  members 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
Raid  was  appointed  to  the  MMA  board  in  1965 
which  encouraged  more  General  Conference 
members  to  participate.  Other  groups  were 
added  as  the  years  progressed  including  Men- 
nonite Brethren,  Brethren  in  Christ,  Mission- 


ary, and  others.  Today  there  are  more  than  20 
denominational  groups  with  historic  Ana- 
baptist roots  to  whom  MMA  relates. 

A  milestone  was  reached  in  1966  with  the 
formation  of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Association 
as  a  fraternal  benefit  association.  As  so  often 
the  case  in  MMA's  history,  this  development 
was  prompted  by  an  emergency. 

In  the  mid-1960s,  Indiana  insurance  regula- 
tors began  raising  questions  about  the  way 
MMA  was  operating.  It  became  apparent  MMA 
would  have  to  change  in  ways  it  felt  were  not 
appropriate  or  the  organization  would  have  to 
cease  operations.  Discussions  with  insurance 
regulators  culminated  at  a  meeting  in  India- 
napolis, today  recalled  vividly  by  Harold 
Swartzendruber,  then  MMA  president: 

"The  insurance  commissioner  and  others 
were  in  that  meeting  with  a  few  representa- 
tives from  MMA.  We  were  told  on  certain 
points  there  was  just  nothing  we  could  do,  and 
we  went  home  with  a  real  dilemma. 

"Out  of  that  happened  one  of  the  real  mira- 
cles in  my  life  that  I  actually  saw.  A  few  days 
later,  a  man  who  was  in  that  meeting  who  was 
the  chief  actuary  of  the  insurance  department, 
called  me  and  said,  'Harold,  there  is  a  way  for 
you  folks.  My  father  knew  your  people  well;  he 
thought  highly  of  them.  You  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a  fraternal  benefit  association. 
We  have  not  had  any  in  the  state  of  Indiana 
formed  in  60  years.' 

"He  gave  me  the  code  number  from  the  stat- 
utes. He  also  told  me  to  contact  a  friend  of  his 
named  Ed  Peters.  He  was  a  professional  actu- 


As  part  of  its 
75th  anniver- 
sary celebra- 
tions, MMA 
developed  an 
interactive 
display  on  the 
future  of  the 
church,  which 
debuted  at 
Wichita  '95 
(above).  This 
display  will 
be  traveling 
throughout 
the  church 
during  the 
next  year. 
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MMA's  vision  for  the  future:  finding  a 
way  to  have  every  eligible  Anabaptist 
be  touched  by  at  least  one  of  the  orga- 
nization's programs  by  the  year  2000. 


ary  and  the  CEO  for  the  police  and  firemen's 
association  headquartered  in  Indianapolis.  The 
rest  is  history." 

From  that  brief  telephone  conversation, 
MMA  began  work  that  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  fraternal  benefit  association  known  as 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Association.  This  desig- 
nation allows  MMA  to  provide  special  benefits 
to  members  of  the  church  instead  of  paying  cer- 
tain taxes.  This  has  led  to  a  wide  array  of  pro- 
grams to  help  those  in  need. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  are  grants  that 
match  funds  raised  in  local  congregations. 
These  grants:  help  pay  for  medical  expenses 
beyond  the  provisions  of  an  insurance  contract; 
help  with  the  costs  of  adoptions;  provide  fund- 
ing for  community  service  programs  supported 
by  local  congregations;  and  help  congregations 
meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped — to  name 
just  a  few.  In  1994,  MMA  and  its  members 
provided  more  than  $2  million  (U.S.)  in  frater- 
nal benefits,  most  of  it  in  the  form  of  grants  to 
local  congregations. 

Changing  to  meet  needs.  Representa- 
tives in  local  congregations  have  long 
been  an  integral  part  of  how  MMA  pur- 
sues its  mission.  For  many  years,  these  volun- 
teers were  able  to  sell  MMA's  plans  directly  to 
members,  but  changing  conditions  in  the 
church  and  society  demanded  the  organization 
change  as  well.  MMA  discovered  its  members 
wanted  professionals  to  explain  the  plans  and 
services.  States  were  also  becoming  very  strict 
about  licensing  requirements  for  those  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  insurance  and  financial  services. 

MMA  responded  in  1986  by  establishing  a 
national  network  of  professional  MMA  counsel- 
ors who  now  fulfill  this  function.  There  are  now 
more  than  125  MMA  counselors  scattered 
around  the  country,  and  that  number  is  ex- 
pected to  double  in  the  next  three  to  five  years. 

But  volunteers  remain  a  vital  part  of  the 
MMA  family.  Today  more  than  1,100  MMA 
advocates  serve  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  MMA  in 
local  congregations.  Working  with  the  local 
leadership  team,  they  carefully  listen  for  needs 
and  help  match  those  needs  with  MMA  pro- 
grams and  services.  This  network,  also  ex- 
panding, is  expected  to  reach  1,500  within 
three  years. 

MMA  has  become  a  large  and  stable  business 
with  a  foundation  firmly  rooted  in  the  church. 
The  organization  now  has  more  than  200  em- 
ployees working  from  an  office  at  1110  N.  Main 
St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  With  more  than  72,000  mem- 


bers across  the  United  States,  MMA  is  accepted 
and  trusted  as  never  before.  One  symbol  of  that 
trust  was  a  milestone  reached  in  1994  when 
total  assets  under  management  surpassed  the 
half  billion  dollar  mark.  People  in  the  church 
have  now  entrusted  MMA  to  manage  more 
than  $560  million  of  their  assets,  a  figure  that 
is  projected  to  exceed  $600  million  by  the  end  of 
1995. 

What  lies  ahead?  Howard  Brenneman, 
MMA  president,  has  challenged  the 
organization  with  the  vision  that  every 
eligible  Anabaptist  be  touched  by  an  MMA  pro- 
gram or  service  by  the  year  2000. 

Brenneman  sees  a  continued  role  for  MMA  to 
help  members  of  the  church  find  new  ways  to 
practice  stewardship  and  mutual  aid.  A  major 
trend  in  the  church  is  the  aging  of  the  popu- 
lation. This  could  put  a  tremendous  drain  on 
national  resources  with  more  need  for  health 
care  and  other  services.  But  it  also  represents 
an  asset  as  a  larger  group  of  talented  retirees 
becomes  available  for  volunteer  service. 
Immigration  is  changing  the  face  of  many 
Mennonite  congregations,  particularly  in  the 
South  and  West.  Language  classes,  job  search- 
es, and  financial  advice  are  becoming  common 
needs  as  church  members  help  new  brothers 
and  sisters  build  new  lives  in  a  new  land. 

Technology  is  rapidly  changing  the  face  of 
the  job  market.  Fewer  and  fewer  jobs  depend 
on  physical  labor.  People  need  to  not  only  learn 
new  job  skills,  but  they  must  also  be  taught  the 
fundamental  skill  of  learning  to  learn. 

Applying  the  biblical  principles  of  steward- 
ship and  mutual  aid,  MMA  and  the  church  are 
seeking  creative  solutions  to  these  and  other 
problems.  The  process  is  challenging  but  also 
exciting.  Brenneman  notes,  "As  I  travel  across 
the  church,  I  hear  and  feel  a  growing  sense  of 
enthusiasm  about  what  MMA  can  mean  for 
individuals  and  for  local  congregations  as  they 
strive  to  become  more  faithful  stewards.  I 
believe  with  all  my  heart  that  MMA  and  the 
church  are  on  the  threshold  of  accomplishing 
things  we  can  only  dream  of  today." 

Whatever  the  future  holds,  MMA  is  commit- 
ted to  upholding  the  original  vision  of  its 
founders— to  go  along  with  its  members  and  to 
help  them  wherever  in  good  conscience  they 
need  to  go. 

Steve  Bowers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  marketing  asso- 
ciate for  MMA  and  editor  of  MMA's  Sharing 
magazine. 
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"Pursue  righteousness,  godliness, 
faith,  love,  endurance,  gentleness. 
Fight  the  good  fight  of  the  faith; 
take  hold  of  the  eternal  life,  to 
which  you  were  called  and  for 
which  you  made  the  good  con- 
fession. "— 1  Tim.  6:llb-12 
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READERS  SAY 


This  letter  comes  in  response  to 
the  article,  Balancing  Our  Do- 
ing with  Our  Being,  and  the 
editorial,  The  Sound  of  Sheer 
Silence  (July  25).  Both  were  a  true 
blessing  to  me.  I  enjoyed  hearing  from 
two  who  have  experienced  what  to 
them  is  a  satisfying  balance  in  their 
Christian  experience. 

As  I  understand  the  Scripture,  prac- 
ticing God's  presence  is  what  produces 
Spirit  fruit,  not  biting  the  lip  and  de- 
termining to  do  more  and  better.  Per- 
sons like  Brother  Lawrence,  Madame 
Jeanne  Guyon,  and  others  of  more 
than  300  years  ago  did  prison  time  for 
such  teaching. 

God  is  the  lover  of  my  soul,  and  I 
must  ask  myself,  "Does  my  love  for  him 
desire  aloneness  with  him?"  The  true 
bride  of  Christ  is  marked  by  love  rath- 
er than  knowledge  or  service.  These 
alone  bring  death.  It  is  a  love  relation- 
ship that  brings  life. 
Percy  Gerig 
Lebanon,  Ore. 

Many  times  I  have  wanted  to 
write  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  excellent  editorials  along 
with  the  challenging  articles  that  I 
have  read  in  Gospel  Herald  over  the 
past  55  years.  And  I  do  appreciate  the 
very  fine  manner  in  which  you  covered 
Wichita  '95  (Aug.  8)  and  the  pending 
merger  of  the  two  Mennonite  bodies. 
Lloyd  E.  Hartzler 
Indian  Wells,  Calif. 

I was  very  elated  upon  learning  that, 
as  the  results  of  the  integration 
vote  at  Wichita  '95  (Aug.  8),  our 
two  large  bodies  of  Mennonites  were  to 
become  one. 

I  was  an  "Old  Mennonite"  draft  boy 
some  54  years  ago,  and  met  General 
Conference  persons  in  CPS.  I  learned 
to  appreciate  their  spiritual  walk  with 


Pontius'  Puddle 


God.  I  still  have  many  friends  I  meet  at 
reunions.  So  I  can  do  nothing  else  but 
praise  our  heavenly  Father  for  this 
merger. 

Our  Lord  is  one  who  unifies.  Truly 
Christ  is  building  his  church  where  all 
true  believers  will  be  drawn  together, 
where  we  will  all  be  one  body  in  Christ 
in  glory,  with  no  denominational  barri- 
ers to  separate  us. 

Vernon  U.  Miller 

Goshen,  Ind. 

I'm  not  sure  a  "temporary  silence" 
on  the  subject  of  homosexuality  can 
help  places  like  the  Germantown 
congregation,  which  has  a  sort  of  one- 
year  ultimatum  (For  Everything  There 
Is  a  Season,  Aug.  29).  Perhaps  a  longer 
period  of  time  would  help  everyone 
involved. 

In  my  childhood  I  regularly  heard 
sermons  on  the  sin  of  a  woman's 
uncovered  head.  More  recently  the 
subject  of  divorce  and  remarriage 
divided  those  who  could  only  regard  it 
as  sin  from  those  who  had  to  face  the 
pain  themselves  or  in  their  families. 

Jesus'  example  of  helping  others  and 
giving  of  one's  love  and  wealth  con- 
stantly challenge  me.  Were  it  not  for 
his  teachings  of  faith  and  trust  in  God, 
I  would  not  feel  worth  to  be  called  a 
follower  of  him. 

Perhaps  in  our  narrow  discussion, 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the 
real  message  of  Jesus'  life  and  purpose. 
Rodney  Godshall 
Mannheim,  Germany 

Help!  Help!  Help!  I  am  suffering 
from  withdrawal  pains.  I  have 
become  addicted  to  reading 
"Readers  Say."  And  now  I  get  an  issue 
(Sept.  12)  with  not  even  one  little  let- 
ter. What  will  I  do,  oh,  what  will  I  do? 
Paul  Shank 
Goshen,  Ind. 
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Core  beliefs  of  our  faith  (14) 

In  baptism  and  communion 


Adult  baptism  makes  us  all 
revoluntaries.  To  signify  our 
bond  as  radical  disciples,  we 
reenact  the  last  meal  Jesus 
shared  with  his  disciples. 

by  Everett  J.  Thomas 


We  were  trying  to  explain  to  our  fifteen-year- 
old  son  why  he  should  tithe  some  of  his  weekly 
allowance.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  excit- 
ed about  putting  even  one  of  those  ten  hard- 
earned  dollars  into  the  offering  plate.  Finally  in 
exasperation,  he  blurted,  "I  don't  have  to  put 
money  into  the  offering.  I'm  not  baptized  yet!" 

Baptism  and  church  membership.  If  we 
believe  that  baptism  is  a  life-changing 
moment,  then  he  was  right.  Although 
chagrined  to  be  stumped  by  a  fifteen-year-old,  I 
was  secretly  pleased  that  he  understood  the 
import  of  baptism  in  our  tradition.  Apparently 


Baptism 

We  believe  that  the  baptism  of  believers  with 
water  is  a  sign  of  their  cleansing  from  sin. 
Baptism  is  also  a  pledge  before  the  church  of  their 
covenant  with  God  to  walk  in  the  way  of  Jesus 
Christ  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Believers  are  baptized  into  Christ  and  his  body  by 
the  Spirit,  water,  and  blood. 


The  Lord's  Supper 

We  believe  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  sign  by 
which  the  church  thankfully  remembers  the  new 
covenant  which  Jesus  established  by  his  death.  In 
this  communion  meal,  the  members  of  the  church 
renew  our  covenant  with  God  and  with  each  other. 
As  one  body,  we  participate  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  given  for  the  redemption  of  humankind. 
Thus  we  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  until  he  comes. 

—  Confession  of  Faith 

in  a  Mennonite  Perspective  (1995) 


he  learned  that  baptism  is  a  serious  step,  and  it 
has  a  cost.  Baptism  is  not  some  superficial 
welcoming  ceremony  into  the  club  but  a  solemn 
and  sacred  commitment  to  follow  Christ. 

Our  ancestors  risked  physical  harm  when 
they  solicited  "rebaptism"  in  sixteenth-century 
Europe.  Because  the  state  counted  each  bap- 
tized body  as  a  taxpayer,  the  act  of  rebaptism 
was  considered  treason.  But  it  was  also  a  ritual 
in  which  new  members  committed  their  lives  to 
the  others  in  the  body  of  Christ.  Certainly 
baptism  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  But  it 
was  also  more  important  than  that! 

Although  most  Mennonites  in  North  America 
are  baptized  in  comfort  and  security,  some  of 
our  sisters  and  brothers  around  the  world  con- 
front dangers  similar  to  those  faced  by  our 
spiritual  forbears.  The  challenge  for  Menno- 
nites today  is  to  carry  radical  and  revolutionary 
purposes  into  the  baptisms  of  our  children  and 
new  believers.  How  can  we  help  those  being 
baptized  understand  that  the  act  signifies  our 
allegiance  to  God's  kingdom,  that  this  requires 
a  higher  loyalty  than  national  patriotisms? 
How  can  we  remind  ourselves  that  baptism  is 
the  ritual  which  commits  us  unequivocally  to 
the  sisters  and  brothers  who  surround  us  on 
Sunday  morning?  And,  perhaps  most 
important,  how  can  we  live  lives  that  have  been 
washed  clean  of  sin  by  the  baptismal  waters? 

The  new  Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite 
Perspective  begins  Article  11  by  noting,  "We 
believe  that  the  baptism  of  believers  with  water 
is  a  sign  of  their  cleansing  from  sin. "  In  a 
culture  that  no  longer  believes  that  sin  exists, 
this  is  a  revolutionary  statement!  These  words 
rest  on  the  assumption  that  ugliness  and  mean- 
ness are  not  just  the  results  of  a  bad  diet  or  an 
inferior  gene  pool. 

Such  a  confession  will  no  longer  allow  us  to 
blame  infidelity,  greed,  arrogance,  and 
hate  upon  social  circumstance.  Rather,  we 
confess  that  such  diseases  are  evidences  of  sin 
in  our  lives,  and  baptism  washes  them  away. 
By  this  revolutionary  act,  we  testify  that  God's 
Spirit  will  change  us,  transform  us,  "clean  us 
up"  into  Christlikeness! 

"Thus  cleansed, "  the  confession  continues, 
"believers  are  incorporated  into  Christ's  body  on 
earth,  the  church.  Baptism  by  water  is  also  a 
pledge  to  serve  Christ  and  to  minister  as  a 
member  of  his  body  according  to  the  gifts  given 
to  each. " 

Pledging  to  serve  and  to  minister,  the  gather- 
ing of  baptized  believers  is  Christ's  body  on  this 
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we  become  the  body  of  Christ 


earth.  Those  who  watch  us  from  the  outside 
may  discover  Christ's  nature  by  observing  the 
actions  and  behavior  of  this  group  of  believers. 
Of  course,  some  of  our  actions  appear  foolish  to 
those  who  observe.  For  example,  why  would 
anybody  give  away  10  percent  or  more  of  their 
income?  Why  would  anyone  want  to  spend 
every  Sunday  morning  worshiping  in  church? 
And  why  would  anyone  want  to  belong  to  a 
group  that  might  tell  them  what  to  do? 

The  Lord's  Supper.  In  our  culture,  adult- 
decision  baptism  makes  us  all 
revolutionaries!  To  signify  our  bond  as 
radical  disciples,  the  church  periodically 
recreates  the  last  meal  Jesus  shared  with  his 
disciples.  Reenacting  this  "Lord's  Supper"  puts 
us  in  touch  with  the  first  disciples;  the  "meal" 
also  places  us  in  solidarity  with  all  Christians 
through  history  and  around  the  world. 

"We  believe  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  sign  by 
which  the  church  thankfully  remembers  the  new 
covenant  which  Jesus  established  by  his  death," 
begins  Article  12.  But  the  meal  not  only  looks 
back.  The  article  concludes  by  describing  the 
meal  as  a  moment  when  "the  church  looks 
forward  in  joy  and  hope  to  the  feast  of  the 
redeemed  with  Christ  in  the  age  to  come."  In 
this  meal  we  glimpse  the  future  that  God  is 
saving  for  us  .  .  .  and  the  future  for  which  we 
are  saved. 

The  new  confession  also  describes  a  more 
sacramental  understanding  of  communion.  For 
those  who  think  of  the  ritual  primarily  as 
remembrance,  it  may  be  unfamiliar  to  experi- 
ence communion  as  the  presence  of  Christ.  "The 
supper  re-presents  the  presence  of  the  living 


Christ  in  the  church, "  states  the  article.  The 
commentary  explains  this  mystery  even  fur- 
ther, "As  Christians  eat  the  bread  and  drink 
the  cup,  they  experience  Christ's  presence  in 
their  midst." 

Congregations  occasionally  struggle  with  who 
should  be  "allowed"  to  take  communion.  Out  of 
concern  for  the  purity  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
some  congregations  insist  that  all  members  be 
"at  peace"  with  each  other;  members  who  are 
not  in  "right  relationship"  are  expected  to  re- 
frain from  partaking.  Other  congregations  limit 
communion  to  the  baptized  believers  but  worry 
that  in  doing  so,  others  will  feel  excluded  and 
devalued. 

On  these  points,  however,  the  confession  is 
clear  and  notes  three  conditions  for  inclusion: 
baptism,  right  relationships,  and  accountabili- 
ty. Communion  is  for  all  who  have  been  "bap- 
tized into  the  community  of  faith,  are  living  at 
peace  with  God  and  with  their  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  faith,  and  are  willing  to  be  ac- 
countable in  their  congregation." 

Baptism  and  communion.  Each  genera- 
tion has  an  opportunity  to  examine  its 
faith  and  then  articulate  it  in  a  new  and 
meaningful  way.  In  our  generation,  Mennonite 
congregations  will  do  so  through  discussion  and 
adoption  of  Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite 
Perspective.  The  Mennonite  Church  and  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church  have  been 
two  separate  communions,  but  by  agreeing  on 
the  same  confession  of  faith  we  become  one. 
Both  groups  share  the  European  story  which 
created  Anabaptists  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Our  very  name — Anabaptist — holds  in  it  the 
story  of  our  convictions  about 
adult  faith.  Perhaps  in  the 
process  of  making  a  new 
confession  about  our  faith,  we 
will  be  reminded  of  the  mean- 
ing of  baptism  and  discover 
again  that  in  communion  we 
are  the  body  of  Christ. 


This  article  was  written  with 
assistance  from  an  adult  Sun- 
day school  class  at  Walnut  Hill 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  where  the  author  is  an 
elder.  Everett  J.  Thomas  is 
also  executive  secretary  for  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries  (MBCM)  in 
Elkhart. 
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Herald  Press  Classics 


Rosanna  of  the  Amish  (Centennial  Edition) 

by  Joseph  W.  Yoder 

illustrated  by  Joy  Dunn  Keenan  .       , . 

Rosanna  of  the  Amish  tells  the  unusual  story  of  an  Irish  orphan,  Rosanna  McGonegal,  who  was  initiated  into 
Amish  ways  and  customs  by  Elizabeth  Yoder,  an  unmarried  Amish  woman.  This  edition  appears  100  years  after 
the  death  of  Rosanna  and  is  freshly  edited  throughout,  with  new  foreword,  maps,  illustrations,  and  bibliogra- 
phy. Now  in  its  37th  printing;  over  400,000  copies  in  print! 
Paper,  320  pages,  $9.95;  in  Canada  $14.20. 


Meditations  for  the  New  Mother 

by  Helen  Good  Brenneman  .  ... 

Daily  meditations  that  will  strengthen  and  inspire  for  the  lifelong  task  of  motherhood.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated with  soft-charcoal  drawings  by  Esther  Rose  Graber.  A  lovely  gift  to  any  mother  at  the  birth  ot 

her  child. 

Paper,  78  pages,  $6.95;  in  Canada  $9.95. 
Hard,  78  pages,  $14.95;  in  Canada  $21.50. 


Meditations 
for  the 
New 
Mother 
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The  Amish 

by  John  A.  Hosteller  ,  .. 

Hostetler  explains  the  views  and  lifestyles  of  the  Amish  under  such  headings  as  church,  family  community, 
language  weddings,  farm,  kitchen,  and  hope  for  the  future.  Over  700,000  original  copies  sold.  This  com- 
pletely revised  edition  maintains  the  qualities  which  have  made  The  Amish  a  Herald  Press  bestseller  while 
updating  the  text  and  photos. 
Paper,  40  pages,  $4.95;  in  Canada  $7.10. 


The  Essential  Carlstadt: 

Fifteen  Tracts  by  Andreas  Bodenstein  (Carlstadt)  from  Karlstadt 

ASh  he  ws  not  cm  Anabaptist,  the  life  and  thought  of  Radical  Reformer  Andreas  Bodenstein  (Carlstadt),  1 486-1 541  had  a  strong 
influence  on  the  Anabaptist  movement.  These  1 5  tracts  represent  the  first  major  collection  of  his  writings  in  one  volume.  1^F>«* 
lent  insight  into  Carlstadt's  sound  Christian  faith  and  exemplary  zeal  as  a  reformer  of  the  church  "from  below.  Volume  8  in  the  Classics  ot 
the  Radical  Reformation. 
Paper,  432  pages,  $49.95  in  Canada  $71.25. 

Available  through  your  local  bookstore  or  by  calling  1  800  759-4447;  in  Canada  call  519  746-2872  (P^^L^^VTrTcT'  ^ 
Discover).  If  ordering  by  mail,  please  include  10%  for  shipping— minimum  $2.50.  Canadian  customers,  add  U  ot  total  tor  bbl. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Women's  conference  in  China  brings  together 
unlikely  group  for  wide-ranging  discussions 


Huairou,  China  (CEE-MCQ— Cath- 
olic sisters  dressed  in  black  mingled 
with  robed  Buddhist  nuns,  represen- 
tatives from  Focus  on  the  Family,  and 
women  with  pierced  eyebrows. 

The  unlikely  group  came  together  for 
the  fourth  United  Nations  conference  on 
women  and  an  earlier  forum  for 
nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs). 

Some  24,000  women  and  men 
attended  the  plenary  sessions  of  the 
NGO  forum,  held  Aug.  30-Sept.  8  out- 
side Beijing. 

"Being  there  was  like  sitting  down  to 
a  generous  meal,  full  plate  after  full 
plate,"  says  Betsy  Headrick  McCrae, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  co- 
representative  in  Vietnam. 

McCrae  traveled  to  the  conference 
with  a  40-member  delegation  of  Viet- 
namese women. 

The  5,000  workshops  confronted  par- 
ticipants with  a  mind-boggling  array  of 
choices.  Topics  ranged  from  media  ex- 
ploitation of  women  and  children  to 
women's  economic  role  in  developing 
countries.  Other  issues  addressed  in- 
cluded domestic  violence,  sexual  abuse, 
and  educational  barriers  to  girls,  as 
well  as  hunger  and  war. 

Speakers  also  shared  stories  of  hope. 
Zambian  community  development 
workers  described  their  success  in 
changing  the  unfavorable  depiction  of 
women  in  the  media  and  in  school  text- 
books. Women  from  the  former  Yu- 
goslavia and  the  Horn  of  Africa  shared 
how  they  work  to  resolve  conflict  in 
their  war-torn  regions. 

In  addition,  an  international  drama 
troupe  and  the  African- American  wom- 
en's singing  group  Sweet  Honey  in  the 
Rock  led  workshops  on  personal  healing. 

"As  a  Mennonite,  I  was  greatly  en- 
couraged by  peacemakers'  stories,"  Mc- 
Crae says.  "Perhaps  if  another  gather- 
ing such  as  this  one  occurs,  we  could 
share  our  practical  experiences  with 
Christian  Peacemaker  Teams,  Victim 
Offender  Reconciliation  programs,  and 
other  peace  ministries." 

According  to  Myrrl  Byler,  director  of 
China  Educational  Exchange  (CEE), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  the  seminars  which 
drew  the  most  interest  dealt  with  alle- 
viating poverty. 

"Seminars  on  how  to  begin  small 
businesses  and  secure  loans  were  more 
popular  with  women  from  developing 
countries  than  those  dealing  with  gen- 
der identification  issues,"  he  says. 
The  meeting  drew  criticism  from 


Beijing  (above)  and  Huairou,  China,  hosted  United  Nations  women's  conferences. 


various  groups  in  the  West,  for  reasons 
ranging  from  China's  human  rights 
record  to  concern  that  the  conference 
challenged  the  traditional  family. 

Nevertheless,  the  conference  pro- 
vided "a  safe  place  for  small  supportive 
exchanges  and  large,  creative  inter- 
national networking,"  McCrae  says. 

In  one  seminar,  a  Chinese  woman 
described  struggles  that  women  face  in 


the  church  in  her  country.  A  Latin 
American  woman  responded,  "What 
you've  said  today  could  have  been  said 
about  church  women  in  my  country." 

According  to  Byler,  the  women's  con- 
ference and  NGO  forum  helped  Chris- 
tians to  gain  a  broader  perspective.  The 
meetings  "should  remind  us  that  we 
are  only  a  part  of  the  worldwide 
church,"  he  says. 


Christians  discuss  Chinese  women's  needs 


Huairou,  China  (CEE) — China  does 
not  guarantee  freedom  of  speech.  Nor 
does  it  permit  citizens  to  hold  public 
demonstrations.  So  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  thousands  of  Chinese  women 
who  attended  the  nongovernmental  or- 
ganization forum  on  women  tended  not 
to  participate  in  controversial  dis- 
cussions or  protest  marches. 

But  the  28-member  Chinese  Chris- 
tian women's  delegation  took  a  frank 
approach  to  discussions  about  China's 
social  problems.  Panel  members  in  a 
discussion  on  "Women,  Christianity, 
Society"  pointed  to  illiteracy,  job  loss, 
lack  of  health  care,  and  discrimination 
as  some  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  Chinese  women. 

Despite  large-scale  literacy  cam- 
paigns, 100  million  women  above  the 
age  of  15  still  cannot  read.  The  Chinese 
YWCA  organizes  literacy  and  Bible- 
reading  classes,  vocational  training  for 
farmers  (60  percent  of  whom  are  wom- 
en), and  dropout  prevention  programs. 

In  addition,  rising  numbers  of  Chi- 
nese women  face  the  threat  of  job  loss. 
As  the  workplace  becomes  more  mecha- 
nized, employees  that  have  only  basic 


skills  or  low  levels  of  education  are  the 
first  to  lose  their  jobs.  Women  make  up 
a  large  percentage  of  this  group. 

Women  play  a  large  role  in  the  Chi- 
nese church.  Seventy  percent  of  China's 
eight  million  Christians  are  women. 

"It  was  the  leadership  of  Christian 
women  in  their  homes  during  the  dark 
years  [of  the  Cultural  Revolution]  that 
allowed  Christianity  to  continue  in 
China,"  said  Jean  Woo,  former  coordi- 
nator for  China  programs  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

Today,  half  of  the  teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  Chinese  seminaries  are  wom- 
en. But  only  one-sixth  of  ordained  pas- 
tors are  female. 

"The  duties  of  female  pastors  are 
technically  equal  to  those  of  male  pas- 
tors," one  Chinese  participant  said.  But 
in  practice,  women  pastors  tend  to  be 
given  less  responsibility  than  men,  this 
person  noted. 

Applause  greeted  women  who  told  of 
successes  in  church  leadership.  A  70 
year-old  leader  from  Wuhan  said,  "We 
had  nothing  when  we  started,  but  we 
know  that  in  the  end,  God  will  provide 
everything  we  need!" — Dennette  Alwine 
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MCC  workers  try  to  rebuild  relationships  broken  by  war  in  Lebanon 


Winnipeg,  Man.  (MCC) — A  wounded 
country,  wounded  people,  and  wounded 
churches.  These  are  the  legacies  of  15 
years  of  civil  war  in  Lebanon. 

"So  much  was  torn  apart  by  the  war, 
including  relationships  between  peo- 
ple," says  Joan  Barkman,  formerly  of 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  who  directs  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee  programs  in 
the  country. 

Many  Lebanese  Christians  emigrated 
to  escape  the  fighting  that  raged  from 
1975  to  1990,  explains  John  Derksen,  an 
MCC  worker  also  from  Winnipeg. 

"Many  churches  are  empty — one 
church  lost  90  percent  of  its  members," 
says  Derksen,  who  teaches  at  the  Near 
East  School  of  Theology  (NEST)  in 
Beirut.  "Pastors  and  church  leaders 
also  left  the  country." 

MCC  began  work  in  Lebanon  in 
1976,  but  stopped  sending  North 
Americans  to  that  country  in  1986  due 
to  the  fighting.  Local  staff  worked  at 
various  projects  until  Derksen  came. 
Barkman  arrived  this  past  spring. 

According  to  Derksen,  the  Lebanese 


view  the  return  of  foreigners  as  a  sign 
that  "things  are  returning  to  normal." 

The  fact  that  MCC  has  sent  North 
Americans  "is  seen  as  a  hopeful  state- 
ment," Barkman  adds. 

The  U.S.  government  still  bans  its 
citizens  from  visiting  Lebanon. 

Derksen  sees  teaching  at  NEST,  the 
only  English-language  theology  school 
in  the  region,  as  an  important  way  to 
help  Lebanese  churches. 

"There  is  a  shortage  of  trained  lead- 
ers," he  says.  "Through  my  work  with 
future  leaders,  I  can  play  a  small  role 
in  the  spiritual  formation  of  many 
Christians." 

Derksen's  theology  students  come 
from  Jordan,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  sev- 
eral African  nations,  as  well  as  Lebanon. 

"Christians  from  these  countries 
need  to  know  they  are  not  forgotten  by 
Christians  in  the  West,"  Derksen  says. 
"They  are  encouraged  to  know  we  are 
praying  for  them  and  standing  with 
them." 

Barkman  believes  MCC  can  also 
play  a  role  in  rebuilding  the  country. 


Campers  explore  city  instead  of  woods.  Pittsburgh  (LMCC)— Camping  took  a 
new  twist  for  six  teens  who  spent  July  16-21  in  Pittsburgh.  The  youth,  led  by  Cyn- 
thia Clymer  and  Bob  Yoder,  visited  and  worked  at  various  social  service  organiza- 
tions. Resource  people  were  Brian  Fetterman  and  John  Stahl-Wert.  "Pittsburgh 
Adventure"  is  a  new  urban  camp  sponsored  by  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter, Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  From  left  to  right  are  Nicole  Heller,  Stacy  Hunsberger, 
Kristin  Yoder,  Christina  Gingrich,  Scott  Helmick,  and  D.  K.  Osseo-Asare. 


"We  can  model  efforts  to  break  down 
barriers,"  she  says,  noting  that  MCC 
decides  which  projects  to  start  in  Leba- 
non based  on  whether  they  help  people 
work  together. 

MCC  assists  farmers  in  the  south  to 
form  cooperatives  to  buy  and  rent 
equipment,  as  well  as  to  purchase  fer- 
tilizer and  pesticide  together  at  whole- 
sale prices. 

MCC  also  works  with  people  return- 
ing to  their  villages  after  being  dis- 
placed by  the  war. 

The  Lebanese  have  known  a  lot  of  vio- 
lence, Barkman  says.  "Bringing  people 
together  who  have  been  separated  by 
the  war  may  be  the  biggest  contribution 
we  can  make." — John  Longhurst 

MDS  eyes  storm  aid 
with  Puerto  Rico  church 

Akron,  Pa.  (MDS) — Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  and  Puerto  Rican 
Mennonite  leaders  are  discussing  how 
to  respond  to  damage  caused  by  Hurri- 
cane Marilyn. 

The  storm  roared  through  the  Carib- 
bean on  Sept.  15  and  16  with  winds  of 
up  to  110  miles  per  hour.  MDS  investi- 
gator Tom  Smucker  traveled  to  Puerto 
Rico  on  Sept.  20  to  meet  with  church 
leaders.  He  also  planned  to  tour  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Croix  in  the  U.S.  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

St.  Thomas  experienced  damage  at 
least  comparable  to  that  caused  by 
Hurricane  Hugo,  which  blasted  this  re- 
gion and  South  Carolina  in  September 
1989. 

According  to  the  American  Red 
Cross,  8,000  of  the  12,000  dwellings  on 
St.  Thomas  are  affected.  Some  4,000 
are  heavily  damaged  or  destroyed. 

Disaster  agencies  are  still  assessing 
the  extent  of  damage  to  St.  Croix  and 
two  small  islands  off  Puerto  Rico. 

Rick  Augsburger  of  MDS  says  mas- 
sive rebuilding  will  be  required  in  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Croix.  He  expects  that 
MDS  will  be  involved  in  a  long-term  re- 
sponse on  both  islands,  in  coordination 
with  Puerto  Rican  Mennonites. 

MDS  is  looking  for  people  with  con- 
struction experience  who  are  able  to 
commit  at  least  one  month's  time. 

Money  is  also  being  accepted.  Contri- 
butions to  the  Hurricane  Marilyn  re- 
sponse can  be  sent  to  MDS,  21  South 
12th  St.,  Akron,  PA  17501. 
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First-of-its-kind  art 
collection.  Lititz, 
Pa.  (People's  Place 
Gallery) — Katherine 
Huddle  (right)  dis- 
cusses a  photograph 
taken  by  her  mother, 
Ruth  Hershey,  with  a 
resident  during  an 
opening  reception  of 
two  mini-galleries  at 
Landis  Homes  Retire- 
ment Community. 
Visitors  also  toured 
Landis  Homes'  per- 
manent 30-piece  col- 
lection of  Mennonite- 
related  art,  operated 
by  the  People's  Place 
Gallery,  Intercourse, 
Pa. 


Northern  Ireland  marks 
cease-fire  anniversary 

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (MBM- 
MCC) — "The  pessimists  who  said  the 
cease-fire  wouldn't  hold  have  been  con- 
founded," says  Joe  Campbell,  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions-Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  worker  here. 

Campbell  notes  that  Sept.  1  marked 
the  one-year  anniversary  of  the  cease- 
fires in  Northern  Ireland. 

"In  a  world  where  we  have  become 
used  to  cease-fires  breaking,  this  one 
has  held  with  remarkable  discipline. 
Gradually  we  have  witnessed  the  re- 
birth of  normality,"  Campbell  says. 

As  evidence  that  the  cease-fire  is 
holding,  Campbell  observed  that  one 
army  base  has  been  bulldozed,  streets 
which  had  been  closed  have  reopened, 
and  roads  along  the  border  are  open.  In 
addition,  civilian  search  units  in 
Belfast  have  disbanded,  and  security 
road  checks  have  been  reduced  dra- 
matically. 

With  the  cease-fire,  visitors  have 
also  broken  previous  tourism  records. 

But  Campbell  admits  that  on  anoth- 
er level,  little  has  changed.  The  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  army  has  remained 
constant,  and  they  maintain  a  state  of 
readiness. 

"Recent  street  confrontations  gave  a 
window  to  a  scenario  in  which  a  chain 
of  minor  incidents  could,  if  allowed  to 
escalate,  threaten  the  entire  process," 
he  says.  "Politically,  we  are  still  at  the 
starting  blocks,  the  old  'not  an  inch' 
mentality  still  prevalent." 

Difficult  issues  remain.  In  addi- 
tion, Campbell  says,  there  are  compli- 
cated issues  of  what  to  do  with 
weapons  and  with  people  in  prison.  The 
opposing  sides  even  disagree  on 
whether  those  who  are  held  should  be 
called  "political"  prisoners. 

Protestants  remain  particularly 
skeptical,  Campbell  explains,  which  is 
"why  nobody  was  dancing  in  the  street 
on  this  first  anniversary." 

More  than  3,000  people  have  died 
during  the  "troubles,"  including  100 
who  were  killed  in  the  year  before  the 
cease-fire. 

"Thus  the  present  peace  process 
means  that  100  people  that  might  oth- 
erwise be  dead  are  alive,"  Campbell 
points  out.  "That  alone  proves  that 
peace  is  good  for  you!" 

Campbell  works  with  The  Mediation 
Network  in  Belfast. 


Portland  program  aims  to 

Portland,  Ore.  (GCMC) — Homeless 
people  are  not  saints.  But  then  no  one 
is,  Gwen  Gustafson-Zook  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  says. 

The  homeless  are  just  like  the  rest  of  us 
who  come  with  "our  myriad  of  experiences 
and  personality  quirks,"  she  observes. 

Gwen  and  her  husband,  Les,  are  direc- 
tors of  Portland  learning  Outreach  and 
Worship  (PLOW),  which  offers  short- 
term  service  projects  to  church  groups, 
mostly  youth. 

"Our  goal  is  to  provide  people  with 
exposure  to  urban  issues,"  Les  says. 

"We  want  to  help  people  break  down 
the  stereotypes  and  walls  that  they've 
acquired,"  Gwen  adds. 

PLOW  was  started  by  West  Coast 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  1993. 
The  program  focuses  on  homelessness 
because  "it  is  a  substantial  issue  here," 
Les  says.  He  notes  that  there  are  about 
5,000  adults  and  some  500-1,000  youth 
who  are  homeless  in  Portland. 

Making  love  tangible.  Gwen  says 
that  her  own  service  experiences  as  a 
teenager  and  college  student  played  a 
key  role  in  shaping  her  life.  By  the 
time  she  was  19,  she  had  already  spent 
two  summers  abroad — first  in  Mexico, 
then  in  Haiti. 

But  it  was  the  summer  she  volun- 
teered in  Atlanta,  between  her  sopho- 
more and  junior  years  at  college,  that 
had  the  greatest  impact. 

"When  I  was  serving  cross-cultural- 
ly, I  would  think,  'This  is  another  coun- 


break  stereotypes 

try,'  "  she  says.  "In  Atlanta,  the  issues 
of  poverty  and  violence  became  real.  I 
had  to  reevaluate  my  understanding  of 
faith.  What  does  it  mean  for  an  11- 
year-old  to  go  home  hungry? 

"It  was  a  major  conversion  experi- 
ence," she  continues.  "I  didn't  know 
what  the  good  news  was  for  the  hun- 
gry. It  moved  me  away  from  pat  an- 
swers. I  had  to  learn  to  live  with  the 
questions  and  find  ways  to  make  love 
tangible  in  the  world." 

"We  have  a  lot  to  learn. "  Gwen  and 
Les  hope  that  the  service  experiences  at 
PLOW  will  have  a  similar  impact  on 
youth  and  others. 

"We  hope  they  come  away  asking, 
'What  opportunities  are  there  for  ser- 
vice in  my  community?'  "  Gwen  says. 
"We  want  them  to  address  their  stereo- 
types and  ask,  'How  can  we  love  people 
when  we  put  them  in  a  box?'  " 

One  of  the  places  PLOW  participants 
work  is  the  Oregon  Food  Bank.  They 
usually  work  next  to  prisoners  from  a 
local  correctional  facility. 

"Sometimes  the  volunteers  don't 
realize  that  they  have  been  working  be- 
side inmates  until  the  end  of  the  day," 
Gwen  says. 

Both  Les  and  Gwen  say  they  have 
been  blessed  by  their  interaction  with 
the  homeless. 

"We  have  a  lot  to  learn  from  them  in 
terms  of  what  happiness  means,"  Les 
observes.  "We  need  what  they  have  to 
offer." — Carta  Reimer 
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Albanians  say  Christian  faith  worth  strain  that  results  with  family  members 


Tirana,  Albania  (EMM)— -When  com- 
munism fell  in  Albania  five  years  ago, 
many  people  turned  to  Christianity. 
That  decision  often  involved  sacrifice. 

For  Enkelejda  Pasha  and  Shpresa 
Rami,  it  meant  conflict  with  family.  Yet 
both  young  women  believe  the  decision 
was  worth  the  cost. 

"I  am  so  .  .  .  happy,"  Enkelejda  says. 
"Before  I  became  a  Christian,  I  was  so 
worried  about  the  future.  Now  it  is  all 
in  God's  hands." 

Enkelejda  was  facing  a  major  exam 
at  the  end  of  high  school  when  a  friend 
told  her  about  Christianity.  "He  told 
me  there  was  no  reason  to  worry  since 
Jesus  has  died  to  save  me,"  she  says. 

Enkelejda  was  curious  and  asked  her 
father  if  she  could  accept  her  friend's 
invitation  to  go  with  him  to  church. 
Her  father,  a  Muslim,  said  she  could  go 
just  once. 

At  the  service,  "I  saw  joy  and  excite- 
ment that  I  had  never  seen  before,"  she 
recalls.  She  persuaded  her  father  to  let 
her  attend  church  a  second  time.  Dur- 
ing the  service,  she  made  a  commit- 
ment to  Christ. 

Then  her  father  intervened.  "Abso- 
lutely no  more  church,"  he  told  her. 
Each  week  he  refused  her  requests  to 
attend  church. 

One  day  when  she  was  not  home, 
two  men  came  to  the  door.  They  told 
her  father  that  their  church  was  start- 
ing Bible  school  and  invited  Enkelejda 
to  attend. 

Surprised  at  the  invitation,  her  fa- 
ther allowed  her  to  go. 

"I  couldn't  believe  it,"  Enkelejda  says. 

Since  that  time,  she  has  become  ac- 
tive in  the  Word  of  Life  church  in 
Tirana.  She  helps  to  direct  the  congre- 
gation's children's  ministry,  which  in- 
volves about  90  children. 

Afraid  of  consequences.  Shpresa 
Rami  is  the  daughter  of  a  Communist 
Party  leader.  She  began  attending 
evangelistic  meetings  held  in  her  col- 
lege dormitory  by  a  group  of  North 
American  students. 

At  first,  Shpresa  recalls, "I  was  more 
interested  in  the  Americans  than  in 
what  they  had  to  say." 

"There  was  so  much  I  didn't  under- 
stand," she  says.  "I  had  no  idea  there 
was  even  a  God." 

Shpresa  became  scared.  She  knew 
that  her  father  would  not  allow  her  to 
go  to  church. 


"I  did  go  to  a  church  secretly  one 
time,  without  telling  my  parents,"  she 
says.  "Everyone  was  singing.  They  had 
so  much  joy." 

When  Shpresa  became  a  Christian  at 
age  23,  her  father  told  her  it  was  a 
whim  that  would  go  away.  He  forbade 
her  from  attending  church  and  also 
from  making  critical  comments  about 
the  government. 

"There  was  so  much  tension  at  home 
I  felt  like  I  needed  to  leave,"  she  recalls. 

Just  about  that  time,  mission  work- 
ers in  Belgium  invited  her  to  help  in 
their  church  for  several  months. 

"My  parents  couldn't  control  me 
there,"  she  says. 

When  she  returned,  Shpresa  decided 
to  attend  Bible  school  against  her  fa- 


ther's wishes.  Although  he  eventually 
softened  his  criticisms,  he  asked  her  to 
promise  that  she  wouldn't  evangelize  in 
her  family  or  home  village.  She  didn't 
promise. 

"Whenever  I  go  [to  my  parents'] 
home,  all  of  our  friends  and  neighbors 
talk  about  me,"  she  says.  "They  say  to 
my  father,  'Why  can't  you  control  your 
daughter?  What  have  you  done  to  her? 
Look  what  she's  saying.  She  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  our  system.'  " 

Enkelejda  and  Shpresa  met  at  the 
Word  of  Life  church.  For  two  weeks 
this  past  August,  they  worked  along- 
side a  Youth  Evangelism  Service  team 
from  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  at  a 
Christian  youth  camp  in  an  Albanian 
coastal  village. — Julie  E.  Hershey 


Agency  helps  city  teens  produce  video  on  music 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (MBM) — "We're 
in  a  testy  mood  right  now,"  warns  Jerry 
L.  Holsopple,  video  producer  for  the 
Media  Ministries  office  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  (MBM). 

It's  4  p.m.  on  a  gorgeous  Saturday, 
and  six  New  York  City  teenagers  are 
bogged  down  in  the  final  editing  ses- 
sion to  produce  a  video  titled  The  Mes- 
sage Is  in  the  Music.  The  video  at- 
tempts to  capture  how  music  affects 
teens. 

The  four  girls  and  two  guys  have 
been  working  together  since  early  Fri- 
day morning  in  a  small  video-editing 
room.  Although  they  have  been  taking 
breaks  only  to  eat  and  sleep,  they  will 
not  finish  their  work  until  1:00  Sunday 
morning.  And  they  know  it. 

"You  don't  have  one  stinkin'  car?" 
Holsopple  asks,  referring  to  the  im- 
ages the  youth  have  spent  the  last 
seven  months  collecting  from  their 
homes,  schools,  and  communities  in 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

"Uh,  I've  got  a  Porsche,"  Edwin  Mar- 
tinez remembers. 

Jerry  touches  a  few  keys,  and  the 
computer  quickly  searches  the  footage 
the  kids  have  collected.  As  a  black  Por- 
sche glides  across  the  monitor,  a  youth 
on  the  screen  talks  about  "the  honeys, 
the  money,  the  cars." 

The  unusual  video-producing 
opportunity  came  about  because  a 
Japanese  donor  wanted  to  help  train 
leaders,  promote  peace  and  coopera- 
tion, and  assist  marginalized  people, 
through  MBM. 


Urban  settings  are  key  ministry 
areas  for  the  mission  board.  So  Holsop- 
ple, producer  of  the  Shalom  Lifestyles 
Whole  People  Whole  Earth  youth  video 
curriculum  (on  peace  and  the  environ- 
ment), proposed  using  Media  Min- 
istries' share  of  the  gift  to  train  urban 
youth  in  video  techniques. 

The  production  begins.  Six  youth 
from  three  Mennonite  congregations  in 
New  York  City  (Burnside,  North 
Bronx,  and  Seventh  Avenue)  partici- 
pated. Aura  Espinosa,  Margaret 
Banks,  Turran  Sapp,  Edwin  Martinez, 
Kiesha  Pannell,  and  Thomas  Bona 
were  paired  into  three  teams  with 
one  consumer-type  Hi-8  video  camera 
per  team. 

Over  a  seven-month  period,  Holsop- 
ple spent  five  weekends  with  the  teens 
in  New  York  City.  He  introduced  them 
to  critiquing  the  media,  shooting  video, 
lighting,  interviewing,  and  editing. 

Final  editing  took  place  in  Harrison- 
burg, on  Media  Ministries'  nonlinear 
computer  editor. 

"We  wanted  to  empower  urban 
youth  to  speak  to  the  culture  about 
how  the  media  impacts  youth,"  Hol- 
sopple explained. 

Pannell,  a  junior  in  high  school,  said 
the  project  has  been  a  great  learning  ex- 
perience even  though  she  plans  to  pur- 
sue a  career  in  law  rather  than  video. 

"You  learn  how  to  interact  with  other 
people,  how  to  bring  up  your  ideas  and 
articulate  them,"  she  says.  "It's  hard 
work,  but  when  you  see  a  good  edit,  you 
feel  great." 
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Come  to  the  water.  Harrisonburg,  Va. — Wayne  Teel  of- 
fers Fern  Erb  a  cup  of  water  as  a  symbol  of  affirmation 
and  hope  during  a  Sunday  service  at  the  annual  Commu- 
nity Mennonite  Church  retreat.  Jose  Ortiz,  professor  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  and  the  church's  overseer, 
spoke  on  "Vision:  Healing  and  Hope"  to  the  more  than  220 
people  who  attended  the  Sept.  15-17  retreat. 


•  U.S.  News  cites  Goshen 
College  for  seventh  time. 

Goshen  College  is  counted 
among  America's  best  colleges 
by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
for  the  seventh  time  in  eight 
years.  The  annual  survey,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Sept.  18  issue, 
ranked  Goshen  in  the  fourth 
quartile  of  the  161  national 
liberal  arts  colleges  cited. 
Ranking  is  based  on  selec- 
tivity, faculty  and  financial 
resources,  retention  and 
alumni  satisfaction. 

•  Seminar  studies  Labrador. 

"Deep-Rooted  Social  Conflict: 
a  Labrador  Experience,"  spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  the  Peace  and 
Conflict  Studies  program  of 
Conrad  Grebel  College,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  gave  twelve 
participants  the  opportunity 
to  learn  about  native  Innu 
people.  From  Aug.  8-26,  the 


group  visited  indigenous 
towns  to  study  the  Innu's  cul- 
ture and  their  response  to 
modernization. 

•  EMU  offers  new  endowed 
scholarships.  The  new  John 
A.  and  Ruth  S.  Lehman  Semi- 
nary Endowed  Scholarship 
will  help  Mennonite  students 
attend  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary.  A  second  scholar- 
ship assists  undergraduate 
students.  Both  give  priority  to 
Allegheny  Conference  stu- 
dents. Alumna  Ruth  Spiegle 
Lehman  of  Boswell,  Pa.,  set 
up  the  annuity  trust  from  the 
sale  of  coal  rights  to  her  160- 
acre  farm. 

•  Grant  updates  science  and 
religion  class.  A  $10,000 
grant  from  the  John  Temple- 
ton  Foundation  to  Goshen  Col- 
lege is  changing  the  structure 
of  a  senior  seminar  in  natural 


science.  Students  will  study 
both  theology  and  science,  ac- 
cording to  physics  professor 
Carl  Helrich.  The  class,  de- 
signed to  increase  student  in- 
volvement, begins  in  January. 

•  Service  vacation  offered. 

"Extending  the  Thanksgiving 
Table,"  Nov.  22-26,  offers  fam- 
ilies the  chance  to  serve 
Thanksgiving  dinner  to  the 
homeless  and  elderly  and  help 
at  a  homeless  shelter  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  Sponsored  by 
La  Casa  de  Maria  y  Marta,  a 
ministry  of  San  Antonio  Men- 
nonite Church  and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  the  semi- 
nar includes  daily  group  devo- 
tions and  free  time.  More  in- 
formation is  available  from 
John  Lichty,  602  Mission  St., 
San  Antonio,  TX  78210;  phone 
210  534-2064. 

•  Amish  classic  appears  in 
series.  Guideposts  Book  Divi- 
sion will  include  an  abridged 
version  of  Joseph  W.  Yoder's 
Rosanna  of  the  Amish  in  a  new 
volume  of  its  condensed  books 
series.  Herald  Press  is  also 
releasing  a  newly  edited  and 
illustrated  paperback  centen- 
nial edition  this  fall.  The  book 
was  first  published  by  its  au- 
thor in  Belleville,  Pa.,  in  1940, 
and  later  by  Herald  Press.  The 
mass  market  edition  is  now  in 
its  36th  printing. 

•  Peace  and  Justice  Com- 
mittee receives  grant. 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
(MMA)  is  providing  a  $5,000 
matching  grant  for  the  Peace 
and  Justice  Committee  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  MMA 
fraternal  funds  will  match 
dollar-for-dollar  contribu- 
tions to  fund  the  minister  of 
peace  and  justice  position. 
Donations  are  accepted  until 
Dec.  10.  More  information  is 
available  from  the  General 
Board  at  219  294-7131. 

•  Gospel  Herald  changes  e- 
mail  address.  Gospel  Herald 
has  a  new  e-mail  address: 
GHERALD%5904477@MCI- 
Mail.com.  Readers  can  send 
news,  letters  to  the  editor, 
subscription  requests,  and  in- 
formation for  the  new  mem- 
bers, births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  sections. 

•  New  appointments: 

Mark  A.  Hogan,  director  of  the 
master  of  arts  degree  in  edu- 
cation at  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Kristin  R.  Oberholtzer,  assistant 
editor  of  Connections  newslet- 
ter and  administrative  assis- 
tant at  Virginia  Mennonite 


Conference  and  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, I  larrisonburg,  V;i 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Philip  Clemens  has  completed 
a  pastorate  at  College  Men- 
nonite Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 
He  will  become  pastor  of  the 
Beaverdam  Mennonite 
Church,  in  Corry,  Pa.,  in 
November. 

Roger  Farmer  was  ordained  as  as- 
sociate pastor  at  Sugar  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  Wayland, 
Iowa,  on  Aug.  15.  Noah  Kolb 
conducted  the  service. 

Ivan  J.  Kauffmann  began  a  one- 
year  term  as  interim  minister 
of  finance  and  facilities  at  Col- 
lege Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Heather  Graber  left  for  a  one- 
year  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions (MBM)  internship  in 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  She  will  as- 
sist the  Mennonite  church  in 
Sertaozinho. 

Sarah  MacMaster  will  serve  a 
one-year  MBM  internship  in 
Paris,  France.  She  will  work 
at  Foyer  Grebel  International 
Student  Centre  and  study 
part-time  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Heather  Showalter  began  a  one- 
year  MBM  mission  internship 
in  Barcelona,  Spain.  She  will 
work  at  Betania,  a  home  for 
mentally  ill  women. 

Tim  Swartzendruber  began  a 
one-year  MBM  assignment 
in  Cote  d'lvoire,  West  Africa, 
on  Aug.  9.  He  will  assist 
MBM  communication  in 
Benin,  Ghana,  and  Cote 
d'lvoire,  and  serve  as  a  re- 
source for  Evangelical  Train- 
ing Center  for  Communica- 
tions in  Africa. 

•  Coming  events: 

Michiana  chapter  of  MET) A, 
Oct.  5.  Featured  speaker  is 
Melvin  J.  Loewen  of  Bealls- 
ville,  Md.  Reservations  avail- 
able by  calling  219  537-4334. 

22nd  Annual  Bazaar  and  Quilt 
Auction,  Southwyck  Mall, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Oct.  20-21.  Ben- 
efits the  Sunshine  Children's 
Home.  More  information  from 
Sunshine  Foundation.  419 
865-0251. 

Friendship  Community  Ban- 
quet, New  Holland,  Pa.,  Oct. 
27.  Ginny  Thornburgh  will 
speak  on  "That  All  May  Wor- 
ship— A  Ramp  Is  Not 
Enough."  Reserve  tickets  by 
calling  717  656-2466. 

A  Church  for  All  People,  re- 
treat for  pastors  and  families 
with  members  with  dis- 
abilities, New  Holland  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church,  Oct.  28. 
Registration  available  from 
Retreat  for  Families  with 
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Special  Needs,  5110  Mine 
Rd.,  Paradise  PA  17562- 
9747.  Deadline  is  Oct.  23. 

•  Job  openings: 

Faculty  position  in  art,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Full-time,  be- 
ginning Fall  1996.  Includes 
development  of  art  major  and 
minor  and  teaching  ceramics 
and  basic  art  courses.  M.F.A. 
required,  college-level  teach- 
ing experience  preferred. 
Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Send 
letter  of  application  and 
resume  to  Lee  Snyder,  vice- 
president  and  academic  dean, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  VA  22801, 
by  Nov.  15. 

Social  services  director, 
Sunnyside  Nursing  Home,  a 
60-bed  facility  in  Sarasota, 
Fla.  Responsibilities  include 
admissions/discharge  plan- 
ning. Bachelor's  degree  in 
social  work  required.  Con- 
tact Florence  Ard,  Sunny- 
side  Health  Services,  941 
371-2729,  ext.  342. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.: 

Lee  Miller  and  Vina  Miller. 
Burr  Oak,  Rensselaer,  Ind.: 

Trennis  Yoder  and  Hilda  R. 
Yoder. 

Conestoga,  Morgantown, 
Pa.:  Jessica  Skirsky. 

Duchess,  Alta.:  Lois  Christ- 
man  and  Mary  Hertz. 


Lynside,  Lyndhurst,  Va.: 

Charles  K.  Lafferty,  Dave  and 
Linda  Swieringa,  and  David 
Swieringa. 
Manson,  Iowa:  Andrew  Freed, 
Dean  Oswald,  Laura  Oswald, 
Andrew  Zehr,  and  Joshua 
Zehr. 

Metamora,  111.:  Jeff  Schertz. 

Oak  Grove,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio:  Cyndi  DeVore,  Jacob 
Hillard,  Jon  Leichty,  Jenny 
Norviel,  Libby  Rutschilling, 
Chris  Smucker,  and  Marcos 
Stoltzfus. 

Strawberry  Lake,  Ogema, 
Minn.:  Rick  Melby  and  Jen- 
nifer Melby. 


 BIRTHS  

Bailey,  Shirley  Russon  and 
Steven,  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
Nicholas  (second  child),  Aug. 
24. 

Brininger,  Nicole  Nice  and 
David,  Parsonsburg,  Md., 
Ashlynn  Autumn  (second 
child),  Sept.  13. 

Charles,  Alma  Barnhart  and 
Dale,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  James 
David  (first  child),  Aug.  22. 

Davidson,  Pam  Aalund  and 
Jimmy,  Strawberry  Lake, 
Minn.,  Amber  Lynn  (fourth 
child),  April  23. 

Delp,  Brenda  Swope  and 
Randy,  Telford,  Pa.,  Madeline 
Kate  (second  child),  Sept.  8. 

Good,  Dawn  Meece  and  Peter, 
Rantoul,  111.,  Jeremy  Perry 
(fourth  child),  Sept.  5. 

Josten,  Miriam  Souder  and 
Dean,  Ventura,  Iowa,  Luke 


James  (third  child),  Sept.  8. 
Kilmer,  Karilyn  Kauffman 

and  Kevin,  Goshen,  Ind., 

Phillip  Daniel  (first  child), 

Aug.  16. 
Kulp,  Julie  A.  Knechel  and 

Loren  J.,  Sellersville,  Pa., 

Erika  Raelle  (first  child), 

Sept.  5. 

Miller,  Sonya  Kniss  and  Ellis 
G.,  Jr.,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Nathan 
Eli  (first  child),  Sept.  3. 

Moore,  Joanne  Grosh  and 
Michael,  Corning,  N.Y., 
Justin  Michael  (second  child), 
Aug.  3. 

Parks,  Lynn  Sawyer  and 
Vandy,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Bethannie  Yvonne  (first 
child),  July  7. 

Raber,  Joetta  Sommers  and 
Todd,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Emily 
Marie  (second  child),  Sept.  10. 

Yoder,  Jenny  R.  Loux  and 
Chadwin  D.,  Silverdale,  Pa., 
Amanda  Joy  (first  child),  born 
April  16,  1991,  received  for 
adoption  Aug.  25,  1995. 

Yunginger,  Janine  Wenger  and 
Richard,  Jr.,  Mount  Joy,  Pa., 
Rebecca  Lynn  (second  child), 
Sept.  2. 


MARRIAGES 

Bast-Moyer:  Benjamin  Andrew 
Bast,  Watertown,  N.Y.,  and 
Karen  Virginia  Moyer, 
Powhatan,  Va.,  July  29,  by 
Andrew  Gingerich  and  Lewis 
Burkholder. 

Bowman-Worthington:  Mar- 
lowe Bowman,  Palm  Beach 
Gardens,  Fla.  (Bahia  Vista), 


and  Nance  Worthington, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Sept.  2,  by  A. 
Don  Augsburger. 

Campbell-Flesher:  Brian 
Campbell,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va., 
and  Kimberly  Flesher,  Lynd- 
hurst, Va.  (Lynside),  Aug.  5, 
by  Vance  Brydge. 

Cummings-Lowery:  Marcie 
Cummings,  Waynesboro,  Va. 
(Catholic),  and  Scott  Lowery, 
Lyndhurst,  Va.  (Lynside), 
July  1,  by  Vance  Brydge. 

Ebersole-Kinmon:  Elissa 
Ebersole,  Sterling,  111.  (Sci- 
ence Ridge),  and  Richard  Kin- 
mon,  Jr.,  Palmer,  Alaska, 
Aug.  4,  by  Cal  Zehr. 

Freed-Moyer:  Duane  Freed, 
Souderton,  Pa.  (Souderton), 
and  Angela  Moyer,  Souderton, 
Pa.  (Souderton),  Sept.  9,  by 
Gerald  A.  Clemmer. 

Gascho-Gingerich:  Barry 
Gascho,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  and 
Sharon  Gingerich,  Kitchener, 
Ont.  (Steinmann),  Aug.  19,  by 
Herb  Schultz. 

Hoag-Nafziger:  John  Hoag, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Cincinnati 
Mennonite  Fellowship),  and 
Laura  Nafziger,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  (Zion),  Aug.  26,  by  Ellis 
B.  Croyle. 

Houtz-Powell:  Debra  Houtz, 
Tucson,  Ariz.  (Forest  Hills), 
and  James  Powell,  Tucson, 
Ariz.  (East  Goshen),  Aug.  5, 
by  Lester  Graybill  and  Doug 
Kaufman. 

Kurtz-Lapp:  Kelly  Bruce 
Kurtz,  Sarasota,  Fla.  (Bahia 
Vista),  and  Diana  Louise 
Lapp,  Sarasota,  Fla.  (Bahia 
Vista),  Sept.  9,  by  A.  Don 
Augsburger. 


Shaping  the  future:  Mennonite  Publishing  House 


Ages  9  to  1 4. .  .years  of  wonder, 
minds  hungry  for  learning. 

On  the  Line  stories  and 
activities  feed  eager  minds  with 
Christian  values,  Bible 
knowledge,  and  trust  in  God. 


Mennonite 
Publishing  House 

CTTWalnut  Ave 
Scottdale  PA  15683 
1  800  245-7894 
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Matthews-Rose:  Sharon 
Matthews,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
and  Gary  Rose,  Kitchener, 
Ont.  (Erb  Street),  Sept.  9,  by 
Renee  Sauder. 

Miller-Rutledge:  Lynn  Miller, 
Archbold,  Ohio  (Tedrow),  and 
Tami  Rutledge,  Archbold, 
Ohio  (Tedrow),  Sept.  9,  by 
Randy  Nafziger  and  Roy 
Sauder  (grandfather  of  the 
groom). 

Samson-Stoltzfus:  Amy  Sam- 
son, Omaha,  Neb.  (Christian 
Missionary  Alliance),  and 
Lowell  Stoltzfus,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  (Rockville),  July  22,  by 
Ottis  Yoder. 

Sell-Zeigler:  Thomas  Sell, 
Souderton,  Pa.  (Souderton), 
and  Kimberly  Zeigler,  Souder- 
ton, Pa.  (Souderton),  Sept.  2, 
by  Gerald  A.  Clemmer. 


 DEATHS  

Boyer,  Mae  Hunter,  87, 

Springfield,  Ohio.  Born:  May 
5,  1908,  Galesburg,  111.,  to 
Albert  and  Elmina  Carroll 
Hunter.  Died:  July  21,  1995, 
Springfield,    Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Max,  Vir- 
ginia Henson,  Christine 
Hinshaw;  sister:  Albertine 
Cole;  14  grandchildren,  32 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Maxwell  Graham 
Boyer  (husband).  Funeral: 
July  25,  Southside  Christian 
Fellowship.  Burial:  Ferncliff 
Cemetery. 
Camp,  Cathryn  M.,  94,  Wash 
ington,  111.  Born:  Oct.  28, 
1900,  Washington,  111.,  to 
Joseph    E.    and  Phoebe 
Nafziger  Camp.  Died:  Oct.  30, 
1995,  Eureka,  111.  Funeral: 
Sept.  2,  Metamora  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Earl  Sears  and 
Robert  Nolt.  Burial:  Union 
Cemetery. 
Egli,  Paul  Wayne,  52,  Lorimor, 
Iowa.  Born:  Dec.  15,  1942, 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  to  Louie 
and  Rose  Ella  Ulrich  Egli. 
Died:  Aug.  8,  1995,  Winterset, 
Iowa.  Survivors — wife:  Char 
lotte  Egli;  children:  Melanie, 
Todd;  sisters:  Fern  Kaufman, 
Kathryn.  Funeral:  Aug.  12, 
Manson  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Curt  Kuhns.  Burial:  Rose 
Hill  Cemetery. 
Groff,  Merrill  G.,  61,  Telford, 
Pa.  Bom:  April  5,  1934,  Lower 
Salford  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Clayton 
M.  and  Lizzie  Ann  Godshall 
Groff.  Died:  Sept.  7,  1995, 
East  Greenwich,  R.I.,  from  a 
truck  accident.  Survivors — 
wife:  Shirley  Keeler  Groff; 
children:  Glenda  Souder, 
Charlene  Frederick,  Gordon 
L.,  Royden  M.,  Bradley  K. 


stepmother:  Verna  C.  Groff; 
brother  and  sisters:  Claude, 
Lorraine  Landis,  Neva  Moyer; 
half  brother  and  sisters:  Larry 
Groff,  Loretta  Good,  Eileen 
Famous;  stepbrother:  Ken- 
neth Derstine;  9  grandchil- 
dren, one  great-grandchild. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Sept.  11, 
Towamencin  Mennonite 
Chapel,  by  Steven  C.  Nyce 
and  Russell  M.  Detweiler. 
Hartzler,       Mildred  S. 
Hostetler,  81,  Indian  Wells, 
Calif.  Born:  Jan.  14,  1914, 
Harper,  Kan.,  to  Oliver  and 
Leah  Beyler  Hostetler.  Died: 
Aug.  30,  1995,  Laguna  Hills, 
Calif.  Survivors — husband: 
Lloyd  E.  Hartzler;  daughters: 
Lee  Ann  King,  Carolyn  Stew- 
art, Janet  Hartzler  Braslow; 
brother  and  sisters:  Clarence 
Hostetler,  Elda  Krieder,  Edna 
Kline,    Avis    King,  Opal 
Pankratz;  6  grandchildren, 
one  great-grandchild.  Funer- 
al: Sept.  5,  St.  Andrews  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Burial: 
Desert  Memorial  Park. 
Hathaway,  Nora  Barbara 
King,  82,  Philadelphia,  Mo. 
Born:  July  7,  1913,  Parnell, 
Iowa,  to  Alpha  R.  and  Blanche 
E.  Yoder  King.  Died:  Aug.  5, 
1995,  Hannibal,  Mo.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  David,  Wen- 
dell, Philip,  Ben,  Shirley 
Phelps;  sisters:  Edna  King, 
Beulah  Koch;  19  grandchil- 
dren, 5  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Leslie  F. 
Hathaway  (husband)  and 
Stanley  (son).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Aug.  7,  Pea  Ridge 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Roger 
Stevens. 
Mast,  Edith  A.,  72,  Morgan- 
town,  Pa.  Born:  Sept.  14, 
1922,  Morgantown,  Pa.,  to 
Samuel  and  Minnie  Mast. 
Died:  Sept.  8,  1995,  Reading, 
Pa.,  of  heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Lloyd  Mast; 
children:  Sharon  Stoltzfus, 
Frank,  Edwin;  brothers  and 
sister:  Dan,  Horace,  Ray 
mond,  Arthur,  Ralph,  Mar 
jorie  Steffen;  9  grandchildren. 
Funeral:  Sept.  11,  Conestoga 
Mennonite     Church,  by 
Nathan  Stoltzfus  and  Harvey 
Stoltzfus.  Burial:  Pine  Grove 
Cemetery. 
Moyer,    Harley    M.,  82, 
Perkasie,  Pa.  Born:  April  15, 
1913,  Hilltown,  Pa.,  to  Abram 
R.  and  Myrtle  Moyer.  Died: 
Sept.  5,  1995,  Sellersville,  Pa., 
of  heart  failure.  Survivors — 
wife:    Amanda  Godshall 
Moyer;   children:  Loretta 
Moyer,  Darlene  Rush,  Mary 
lou  Shelly,  Philip  Harley;  sis- 
ters: Myrtle  Mininger,  Janet 
Beer;  10  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral 


Ere 


Day  two  in  building  blitz.  Elwood,  Kan.  (MDS) — Men- 
nonite Disaster  Service  volunteers  scramble  to  finish  roof- 
ing one  of  two  apartment  buildings  they  erected  in  three 
days.  The  2,400-square-foot  apartment  buildings  will  be 
rented  to  elderly  people  who  lost  their  homes  in  the  1993 
Midwest  flooding. 


and  burial:  Sept.  8,  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Truman  H.  Brunk,  Jr.,  and 
David  A.  Stevens. 

Nussbaum,  Dallas  Earl,  Sr., 
75,  Kidron,  Ohio.  Born:  May 
18,  1920,  Kidron,  Ohio,  to  Al- 
bert and  Sara  Ann  Amstutz 
Nussbaum.  Died:  Sept.  8, 
1995,  Wooster,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Bernice  Brenner 
Nussbaum;  children:  Janet 
Geiser,  Linda  Amstutz,  Lyn- 
nette  Saurer,  Junior;  brothers 
and  sister:  Jesse,  Herman, 
Cora  Sommer;  11  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial: 
Sept.  11,  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Herman  Myers 
and  Dick  Wolf. 

Steinman,  Olin,  73,  Baden, 
Ont.  Born:  Feb.  27,  1922, 
Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  to  Daniel 
and  Catherine  Erb  Steinman. 
Died:  Sept.  8,  1995,  Tavistock. 
Ont.  Survivors — wife:  Vernet- 
ta  Schlegel  Steinman;  chil- 
dren: Marjorie,  Sharon 
Neufeld,  Myron,  Caroline  Bal- 
caen,  Melody;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Mahlon,  Wallace, 
Alvin,  Loretta  Lichti,  Violet 
McCormick,  Laverne;  3 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Sept.  11,  Steinmann 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Scott 


Brubaker-Zehr  and  Herb 
Schultz. 

Thomas,  Martin  Breneman, 

85,  Landisville,  Pa.  Born: 
June  22,  1910,  Conestoga 
Twp.,  Pa.,  to  John  H.  and  Ella 
C.  Breneman  Thomas.  Died: 
Nov.  6,  1995,  Lititz,  Pa.,  of 
leukemia.  Survivors — wife: 
Dorothy  Erb  Thomas;  chil- 
dren: Marianne  Grove,  Nancy 
Hess,  Lois  T.  Showalter,  Bar- 
bara Jean  Landis;  brother  and 
sister:  John  H.  Thomas,  Mari- 
an Eby;  10  grandchildren,  10 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral: 
Sept.  10,  Landis  Homes 
Bethany  Chapel,  by  Donald 
Good  and  J.  Samuel  Thomas. 
Burial:  Landisville  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 
Yoder,  Carl  E.,  78,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Born:  Sept.  12,  1916, 
Fairview,  Mich.,  to  Ira  N.  and 
Verna  A.  Rogers  Yoder.  Died: 
Sept.  3,  1995,  South  Bend. 
Ind.,  of  a  heart  attack.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Lois  L.  Oyer 
Yoder;  daughter:  Colleen 
Barnes;  sisters:  Nina  Bon- 
trager,  Reathel  Shantz;  one 
grandchild.  Funeral:  Sept.  7, 
East  Goshen  Mennonite 
Church,  by  David  Brunner, 
Mary  Grove,  and  Bob  Keener. 
Burial:  Violett  Cemetery. 
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'Our  Father-Mother  who  art  in  heaven9 


Come,  let  us  go  down,  and  confuse  their  lan- 
guage there,  so  that  they  will  not  understand 
one  another's  speech. — Gen.  11:7 

God  surely  did  a  great  job  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  Seeing  that  humans  wanted  to  make 
themselves  divine,  God  stepped  in  and  confused 
the  situation  by  messing  with  their  language. 
We've  been  living  with  the  effects  ever  since. 

Not  just  with  thousands  of  languages  in  our 
WOr\d — the  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
Babel  story.  Today  even  those  of  us  who  speak 
the  same  language  have  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
understanding  each  other.  That's  especially 
true  in  how  we  refer  to  God. 

I  had  my  first  exposure  to  this  confusion  as  a 
boy.  The  issue  then  was  how  we  talked  about 
God's  Spirit.  I  heard  passionate  speeches  say- 
ing the  Spirit  is  a  being  and  needs  to  be  re- 
ferred to  with  a  personal  pronoun,  not  as  it.  The 
pronoun  of  choice  back  then  was  he. 

Today  the  speeches  become  just  as  fervent 
about  the  use  of  this  masculine  pronoun  to  refer 
to  God.  Some  see  he  as  exclusive,  ignoring  the 
experiences  of  more  than  half  the  world's 
population.  Their  attempt  to  make  religious 
language  more  inclusive  has  itself  become 
controversial  and  confusing  for  others. 

Now  comes  the  publication  by  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press  of  a  new  "inclusive  language 
version"  of  the  New  Testament.  According  to  a 
Newsweek  review  (Sept.  11),  this  Bible  contains 
such  verses  as,  "No  one  knows  the  Child  except 
the  Father-Mother;  and  no  one  knows  the 
Father-Mother  except  the  Child"  (Matt.  11:27). 
Says  the  Newsweek  reviewer:  "[This]  represents 
a  fundamental  reinterpretation  of  what  the 
New  Testament  says." 

That's  the  way  one  side  of  the  language 
controversy  see  things.  For  these  people,  bibli- 
cal language  itself  is  important,  including  the 
pronouns,  even  in  English.  They  find  it  signifi- 
cant that  God  is  referred  to  as  man,  believing 
we  lose  important  meaning  in  talking  about 
God  in  other  ways. 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  persons  for 
whom  male  images  do  not  communicate.  Some 
have  been  abused  by  their  fathers.  Others  have 
experienced  males  as  domineering  and  insen- 
sitive. They  need  other  images  to  understand 
God  as  loving  and  kind. 


So  where  should  all  this  leave  the  church?  I 
found  help  on  this  question  in  a  recent  discus- 
sion of  language  on  MennoLink,  the  computer 
network  of  Mennos  and  interested  friends.  One 
was  a  posting  by  Denise  H.  Ratcliff  of  Down- 
ingtown,  Pa. 

"God  is  beyond  human  comprehension," 
wrote  Ratcliff.  Because  of  this,  God's  revelation 
to  humans  comes  in  different  forms:  a  mother 
bear  who  protects  her  cubs  (Hos.  13:8);  a  hen 
who  gathers  her  chicks  (Matt.  23:37);  a  warrior 
(Isa.  66:9),  a  woman  in  labor  (Isa.  46:3-4). 

The  image  of  God  as  Father  is  true— but  not 
the  whole  truth,  Ratcliff  wrote.  In  fact,  to  make 
it  the  whole  truth  is  to  drift  awfully  close  to 
"Zeus  worship."  She  continues:  "As  I  have 
begun  to  work  to  incorporate  all  of  the  biblical 
images  of  God  from  the  New  and  Old  Testa- 
ments, I  have  found  my  relationship  with  God 
to  have  become  more  full  and  dynamic." 

Each  of  us  can  only  relate  to  images  of  God 
that  are  meaningful  to  us.  How  we  do  so  in  our 
private  worship  is  up  to  us.  "However,"  wrote 
Wolf  N.  Paul  of  Vienna,  Austria,  "in  some  of  my 
public  functions,  my  own  preferences  and 
likings  are  not  as  important  as  the  purpose  and 
intention  of  my  function;  and  in  those  situa- 
tions, I  need  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  con- 
cerns of  others." 

That  should  be  the  way  we  approach  all  we 
do  in  the  church.  In  our  corporate  times 
together,  we  should  work  hard  to  use 
those  methods  that  are  meaningful,  helpful, 
and  not  offensive— including  the  language  we 
use.  As  in  so  many  areas  of  our  life  together  as 
a  community  of  believers,  this  calls  for  us  to  put 
the  concerns  of  others  before  our  personal 
preferences.  To  switch  those  two  takes  us  right 
back  to  Babel. 

The  death  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross  should 
lead  us  to  a  better  way:  to  listen  to  each  other, 
to  try  to  understand  each  other,  and  to  nurture 
each  other  into  a  closer  relationship  with  our 
God.  In  whatever  language  each  finds  meaning- 
ful. 

As  we  do,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  God  is 
beyond  all  language.  Thus  the  church,  of  all 
places,  should  be  where  we  experience  toler- 
ance and  understanding.  Especially  in  the  way 
we  talk  about  God. — jlp 
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Core  beliefs  of  our  faith  (15) 

Family,  singleness, 
and  marriage 

The  family  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  At  its 
best,  when  we  follow  our  commitments, 
it  is  an  apprenticeship  that  helps  us  live 
our  vocation  within  the  body  of  Christ. 


Within  the  family  we  enter  a  circle  of  love.  Here  all 
relationships— whether  they  are  husband-wife,  par- 
ent-child, sister-brother,  or  the  extended  family— are 
to  be  a  sign  of  God's  unconditional  love  and  grace. 
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Mennonites  believe  in  family.  It's  just 
possible  that  we  may  attend  more 
family  reunions  per  capita  than  any 
other  group  in  America. 

Our  convictions  about  family  are  easily  seen. 
We  treasure  family  heirlooms  and  display  them 
prominently  in  our  living  rooms,  dining  rooms, 
and  kitchens.  After  finding  out  where  new 
acquaintances  live,  our  next  question  is  likely 
to  be,  "Who  are  your  parents?  Grandparents?" 
If  we  fail  to  make  a  family  connection,  we 
probe  further  and  inquire  about  immigration 
dates.  We  claim  not  only  aunts,  uncles,  and 
first  cousins  in  our  intimate  circle  of  relatives 
but  second  and  third  cousins  as  well  as  those 
"once  removed."  Every  family  has  its  genealo- 
gist-historian who  keeps  careful  records  of  the 
family  comings  and  goings  and  brings  compli- 
cated charts,  family  trees,  and  other  memora- 
bilia to  summer  reunions.  Mennonites  have 
appreciated  the  wisdom  of  the  Psalms:  "God 
sets  the  lonely  in  families"  (Ps.  68:6,  NIV). 
With  such  reverence  for  the  biological  family, 


by 

Marlene 
Kropf 


A 


What  is  troublesome  about  beliefs  in  the 
family  is  not  the  ideals  of  mutuality  we 
hold  forth.  It  is  the  failed  commitments 
strewn  across  the  church's  landscape. 


Mennonites  sometimes  confuse  ethnic  and 
cultural  bonds  for  the  bonds  of  faith.  Occasion- 
ally people  will  speak  of  someone  being  "born 
Mennonite,"  even  though  such  an  identity  is 
ecclesiastically  impossible.  In  other  situations, 
grandparents  and  parents  may  fail  to  distin- 
guish between  the  claims  of  family  and  those  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  When  some  couples  tell  their 
families  they  have  been  called  to  serve  Christ 
in  foreign  missions  or  through  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  parents  have  been  known 
to  respond,  "You  wouldn't  dare  take  our 
grandchildren  away  from  us!" 

The  new  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
Mennonite  Perspective  affirms  the  role  of 
families.  It  states  that  they  are  to  be  a 
source  of  blessing.  All  family  relationships— 
whether  they  are  husband-wife,  parent-child, 
sister-brother,  or  the  extended  family — are 
meant  to  be  a  sign  of  God's  unconditional  love 
and  grace.  Within  the  family  we  enter  a  circle 
of  love  that  respects  and  cherishes  our  physical 
selves  as  well  as  our  hearts,  minds,  and  souls. 
Even  when  a  child  is  born  physically  or 
mentally  disabled,  that  child  is  embraced  and 
assured  of  security  and  affection. 

Within  the  family,  children  learn  the  ways  of 
God,  hear  the  call  to  follow  Christ,  and  learn 
the  difficult  but  necessary  lessons  of  personal 
responsibility,  conflict  resolution,  forgiveness, 
and  the  reality  of  healing  in  the  midst  of  fail- 
ure. Children  also  learn  the  joys  of  cooperation 
and  experience  the  everyday  delights  of 
laughing,  storytelling,  eating  together,  and 
celebrating  special  days. 

Males  and  females  grow  up  respecting  each 


Family,  singleness,  and  marriage 

We  believe  that  God  intends  human  life  to  begin 
in  families  and  to  be  blessed  through  families. 
Even  more,  God  desires  all  people  to  become  part 
of  the  church,  God's  family.  As  single  and  married 
members  of  the  church  family  give  and  receive 
nurture  and  healing,  Christian  family  relation- 
ships can  grow  toward  the  wholeness  that  God 
intends. 

—  Confession  of  Faith 

in  a  Mennonite  Perspective  (1995) 


other,  enjoying  each  other's  company,  and 
valuing  the  unique  perspectives  of  each.  When 
a  woman  and  man  commit  themselves  to  love 
each  other  and  enter  the  holy  covenant  of 
marriage,  they  partake  of  a  mystery  which 
reflects  the  inner  life  and  unity  of  the  Trinity. 
Within  the  daily  comfort  of  sexual  intimacy  and 
ever- deepening  bonds  of  trust  and  loyalty, 
married  partners  experience  a  wholeness  which 
mirrors  God's  love  and  faithfulness. 

In  true  Anabaptist  fashion,  the  confession  of 
faith  declares  that  the  blessing  of  family  is  not 
an  end  in  itself.  At  its  best,  the  family  is  an 
apprenticeship,  one  that  enables  us  to  live  our 
vocation  within  the  body  of  Christ  and  in  the 
world.  Thus  the  grandchildren  whom  grand- 
parents would  naturally  desire  to  keep  nearby 
are  not  the  family's  sole  possession.  Instead 
grandchildren  are  gifts  to  be  enjoyed,  nurtured, 
and  set  free  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
Deep  within  our  collective  memory  are  the 
stories  of  early  Anabaptist  mothers  and  fathers 
who  understood  the  prior  claim  of  kingdom 
loyalties  and  who  were  called  to  act  on  that 
conviction.  In  more  than  one  letter  in  Martyrs 
Mirror,  parents  commend  their  children  whom 
they  will  leave  behind  to  the  care  of  sisters  and 
brothers  in  their  congregations. 

Within  the  context  of  such  convictions, 
the  confession  of  faith  speaks  pointedly 
about  singleness.  Because  all  members 
of  the  body  of  Christ  are  valued— not  just 
married  couples  and  those  who  bear  children — 
single  persons  are  to  be  respected  and  included 
in  the  life  of  the  faith  community. 

On  all  this  Mennonites  agree  (as  would 
nearly  all  Christians).  What  confessions  of  faith 
do  not  address,  however,  is  the  staggering 
reality  of  our  failure  to  be  family — both  at 
home  and  in  the  church.  Although  we  can 
easily  and  clearly  state  our  theological  convic- 
tions about  the  family,  living  up  to  them  is 
another  matter. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  we  don't  keep  our  commit- 
ments. Sometimes  parents  become  impatient 
with  their  children  and  punish  them  inappro- 
priately. Adults  become  so  wrapped  up  in  their 
own  agenda  that  they  neglect  to  nurture  the 
faith  of  children.  The  old  and  young  become 
alienated  from  one  another  and  cannot  find 
their  way  to  reconciliation.  Nor  do  women  and 
men  always  behave  as  sisters  and  brothers; 
sometimes  they  manipulate  each  other  and  use 
each  other  for  selfish  purposes. 

This  list  grows:  Single  persons  continue  to  be 
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ignored  in  the  church.  Though  the  divorce  rates 
among  Mennonites  may  be  lower  than  average, 
psychiatrists  and  counselors  observe  that  the 
rates  of  spouse  and  child  abuse  are  not  signifi- 
cantly less  among  Mennonites  than  in  the  gen- 
eral population.  Couples  often  have  difficulty 
communicating  with  each  other.  Trapped  by 
romantic  notions  gathered  from  movies  and 
television,  spouses  may  be  ill-equipped  to  ac- 
complish  the  hard 
work  of  creating  a  lov- 
ing partnership  which 
truly  nurtures  the  de- 
sires and  well-being  of 
each.  Thus  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  body 
fail  to  reflect  God's  lov- 
ing heart. 

What  is  troublesome 
about  "Article  19: 
Family,  Singleness, 
and  Marriage"  is  not 
the  ideal  vision  of  mu- 
tuality and  harmony  it 
holds  forth.  It  is  the  re- 
ality of  broken  rela- 
tionships and  failed 
commitments  strewn 
across  the  church's 
landscape.  In  recent 
decades,  American 
Mennonites  have  expe- 
rienced profound 
changes  and  redefini- 
tions of  family  life. 
Where  it  would  once 
have  been  unthinkable 
for  church  leaders  to 
divorce  and  remarry, 

we  now  have  Mennonite  congregations  led  by 
divorced  pastors.  The  sexual  freedoms  permit- 
ted and  encouraged  in  our  culture  make  chas- 
tity for  unmarried  persons  and  fidelity  for 
married  persons  a  precarious  commitment. 
Career  goals  and  consumerism  threaten  the 
health  of  families.  Only  the  most  determined 
and  creative  parents  are  able  to  maintain 
thriving  family  life  as  a  priority. 

Although  Article  19  calls  the  church  to  be 
"a  sanctuary  offering  hope  and  healing 
for  families,"  many  congregations  feel 
caught  between  their  need  to  uphold  ideals  of 
family  wholeness  and  the  call  to  offer  mercy  to 
those  who  fail.  Our  very  commitment  to  family 
values  can  make  us  judgmental.  Perhaps  be- 


cause our  notions  about  family  are  rooted  more 
in  social  propriety  than  in  Jesus'  teachings,  we 
care  more  about  preserving  acceptable  appear- 
ances than  about  being  healed. 

Our  love  of  tidiness  and  respectability  makes 
us  especially  vulnerable  when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  homosexuality.  Our  usual  commit- 
ment to  justice  for  all  people  is  severely  tested 
when  homosexual  people  seek  to  be  part  of 

church  life.  A  num- 
ber of  Mennonite 
congregations  have 
risked  their  reputa- 
tions to  walk  the 
difficult  path  with 
homosexuals.  Fur- 
thermore, because 
we  do  agree  with 
the  affirmation  of 
Article  19  that  God 
has  created  human 
beings  for  relation- 
ship, many  Menno- 
nites struggle  to 
understand  whether 
this  purpose  is 
fulfilled  or  distorted 
in  covenanted  homo- 
sexual relation- 
ships. 

Though  Article  19 
does  not  discuss 
this  issue  (by  infer- 
ence it  clearly  sup- 
ports the  Purdue 
1987  Statement  on 
Human  Sexuality), 
the  church  will 
need  to  continue  to 
discern  the  way  of  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  ques- 
tion and  struggle.  Living  toward  the  vision  of 
love  and  wholeness  held  forth  in  Article  19  will 
require  more  than  believing  in  family,  attend- 
ing family  reunions,  and  remembering  who  is 
related  to  whom.  We  will  be  required  to  provide 
energetic  and  intentional  support  for  relation- 
ships in  families  and  in  the  body  of  Christ. 

How  can  we  do  this?  For  starters,  I  offer  the 
following  suggestions: 

1.  Pastors  will  preach  from  The  Song  of  Solo- 
mon at  least  once  a  year  (following  Jewish 
custom),  extolling  the  pleasure  and  beauty  of 
human  sexuality  as  a  sacrament  of  grace.  The 
sermon  should  be  understandable  to  children 
and  teens  as  well  as  adults. 

2.  In  addition  to  premarital  counseling, 
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Living  toward  love  and  whole- 
ness requires  intentional  sup- 
port for  relationships  in  fami- 
lies from  the  body  of  Christ. 


congregations  will  provide  mentors  for  a  year 
for  newly  married  couples  to  provide  spiritual 
direction  in  the  art  of  marriage  (see  Mary  Anne 
McPherson  Oliver's  Conjugal  Spirituality:  The 
Pri  macy  of  Mutual  Love  in  Christian  Tradition, 
Sheed  and  Ward,  1994,  for  guidance). 

3.  Marital  check-ups  will  be  required  periodi- 
cally for  all  couples. 

4.  In  a  society  that  sometimes  overlooks  and 
devalues  children,  the  church  will  honor  and 
enjoy  children.  Pastors  will  include  children's 
concerns  in  the  pastoral  prayer.  At  church 
potlucks  adults  will  not  spend  all  their  time 
with  other  adults;  they  will  also  talk  and  eat 
with  children. 

5.  Biological  families  will  get  their  clues  for 
healthy  family  life  by  watching  sisters  and 
brothers  in  the  faith  family  relate  to  each 
other.  The  church  will  provide  regular  training 
in  listening,  communication,  and  conflict  reso- 
lution skills. 

6.  Church  leadership  will  be  shared  by  both 
single  and  married  persons. 

7.  Relational  failures  and  broken  commit- 
ments will  not  be  judged  more  harshly  than 
other  equally  prevalent  sins,  such  as  material- 
ism and  workaholism.  All  will  be  called  to 
repentance,  offered  mercy,  and  given  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  fresh  start. 

This  list  is  only  a  beginning.  Maintaining 
love  and  wholeness  in  our  communities  in  the 
future,  for  both  married  persons  and  those  who 
are  single,  will  require  the  concentration  and 
hard  work  of  us  all. 

Marlene  Kropf,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  serves  as  Minis- 
ter of  Worship  and  Spirituality  for  the  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  She 
and  her  husband,  Stan,  the  parents  of  two 
grown  children,  attend  Belmont  Mennonite 
Church. 


.  r  - 


"For  God  did  not  give  us  a 
spirit  of  cowardice,  but  rather 
a  spirit  of  power  and  of  love 
and  of  self-discipline.  Do  not 
be  ashamed,  then,  of  the 
testimony  about  our  Lord. " 
—2  Timothy  l:7-8a,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


I wish  to  commend  you  for  the  tre- 
mendous service  you  offer  to  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  publishing 
Gospel  Herald.  I  continue  to  be  im- 
pressed with  your  honesty  and  integri- 
ty, evident  in  every  issue. 

But  I  am  saddened  by  the  decision  to 
no  longer  accept  letters  for  "Readers 
Say"  that  deal  with  homosexuality 
(For  Everything  There  Is  a  Season, 
Aug.  29).  Though  I  am  aware  of  the 
tension  these  letters  cause,  this  has 
been  at  least  one  place  in  the  Menno- 
nite Church  where  views  and  concerns 
can  be  expressed.  Many  of  the  letters 
have  brought  encouragement  that  God 
is  working  among  us.  I  am  fearful  that 
silencing  the  many  voices  that  wish  to 
speak  about  this  issue  will  provide  a 
false  sense  of  comfort  and  unity. 

For  the  sake  of  perspective,  is  this 
the  first  time  silencing  of  a  certain 
issue  has  been  exercised  by  the  editor 
of  Gospel  Herald? 
Randy  Heacock 
Centreville,  Va. 

No,  it's  not  the  first.  Two  other  times 
I've  stopped  printing  letters  after  ex- 
tended discussion  on  (1)  whether  mem- 
bers of  the  military  could  become  mem- 
bers of  Mennonite  churches;  (2)  whether 
MCC  should  have  used  money  in  Viet- 
nam to  help  villagers  build  both  a 
church  and  a  pagoda. — Editor 

For  Everything  There  Is  a 
Season  (Aug.  29).  I  wish  to 
affirm  and  applaud  the  decision 
that  you  and  your  editorial  consultants 
made  concerning  the  ongoing  discus- 
sion of  homosexuality  in  "Readers 
Say."  There  is  no  value  in  further  dis- 
cussion. It  only  serves  to  widen  the  gap 
between  those  with  differing  views. 

I  believe  that  only  the  power  of  God 
and  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  settle  this  question.  Please  do  not 
change  this  decision. 
Jonathan  Kanagy 
Belleville,  Pa. 

What  Do  Mennonites  Believe 
About  Truth  and  Oaths? 
(Sept.  5).  Perhaps  the  oath 
seems  a  nonissue  to  many  of  us  today 
because  we  don't  understand  the 
serious  eroding  of  what  it  is  meant  to 
bolster:  credibility.  So  we  take  the  easy 
way  out  of  any  conflict  with  the  state 
by  swearing,  or  the  almost-as-easy  way 
of  affirming. 


But  not  a  few  of  us  who  affirm  have 
a  feeling  deep  down  that  changing  a 
word  or  two  in  the  ceremony  doesn't 
change  its  purpose.  We  are  still  partici- 
pating in  a  scheme  that  sets  two  stan- 
dards of  truthtelling:  one  for  the  court- 
room, another  for  the  street.  This  dou- 
ble standard  does  not  build  honesty 
and  integrity.  Even  when  we  affirm 
that  we  will  tell  the  truth,  the  implica- 
tion is  that  we  would  otherwise  lie. 

In  the  past  we  Anabaptists  have 
helped  make  significant  contributions 
to  our  world:  religious  freedom,  volun- 
tary church  membership,  and  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  Perhaps  we 
can  now  witness  to  the  need  to  build  a 
more  truthful  society.  To  wipe  the 
compromising,  counterproductive  oath 
and  its  substitutes  from  our  lips  and 
off  the  books  would  be  a  good  start. 

To  become  credible  witnesses  to 
truthfulness,  we  must  stop  using  quali- 
fying phrases  ("to  be  perfectly  honest 
with  you")  and  ceremonial  crutches 
(swearing  or  affirming).  We  must  sim- 
ply speak  the  truth  as  we  understand  it. 

Otherwise,  Jesus  suggests,  we 
become  conduits  for  the  evil  one. 

John  A.  Hertzler 

Mathews,  Va. 

Since  I  am  going  on  a  three-week 
voluntary  service  assignment  to 
India  in  January,  I  was  eager  to 
read  the  insert  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  A  Common  Place,  in  the 
Sept.  12  issue.  But  the  derogatory  com- 
ments I  read  about  short-term  service 
were  disappointing  and,  I  believe,  a 
disservice  to  those  who  sincerely  want 
to  serve  in  this  way  but  simply  can't  do 
so  for  longer  periods  of  time  for  all 
kinds  of  reasons. 

Through  this  experience  I  look  for- 
ward to  having  my  life  challenged  and 
my  work  as  a  nursing  assistant  af- 
firmed and  needed.  I  am  committed  to 
making  this  trip  not  a  tourist's  expedi- 
tion but  a  time  to  reach  out  and  be 
joined  in  a  practical  way  with  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  India. 

Our  group  is  required  to  do  at  least 
three  month's  study  of  India's  culture, 
economy,  religion,  and  customs.  We  are 
also  to  search  our  own  priorities  and 
goals.  Hopefully  all  this  will  help  us 
work  in  appreciation  rather  than  in 
isolation  from  the  people  in  that  partic- 
ular part  of  the  world. 

Yes,  our  three  weeks  will  be  consid- 
ered ineffective  by  some  standards. 


But  I  choose  to  focus  on  a  more  positive 
question  I  also  found  in  this  insert: 
"Don'L  we  need  to  give  them  a  taste 
that  would  make  them  go  home  and 
say,  i  want  to  respond  in  a  more  help- 
ful way'?" 

Audrey  A.  Metz 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

I am  highly  alarmed  about  what 
NATO — and  Western  mispercep- 
tions  of  the  situation — are  doing  to 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  Both  are  more 
likely  to  threaten  world  peace  than  to 
end  war. 

Here  is  why  we  who  are  friends  of 
people  on  both  sides  must  speak  out: 

1.  This  conflict  has  killed  an  un- 
known number  of  innocent  people. 

2.  It  has  increased  the  sense  among 
those  of  Serbian  background  that  the 
world  is  against  them.  Peace  is  not 
built  on  such  feelings. 

3.  It  has  reenforced  the  media's  incli- 
nation to  ignore  the  whole  picture  and 
downplay  the  refugee  tragedies  created 
by  Croatian  military  "liberation." 

4.  It  leads  Slavic  and  Orthodox  peo- 
ples to  feel  like  enemies  of  the  West. 

5.  It  promotes  Russian  nationalism, 
also  a  threat  to  the  West. 

6.  It  has  not  brought  the  region  closer 
to  peace.  It  pretends  that  the  key  to 
peace  is  military  defeat  of  the  Serbs 
rather  than  the  end  of  ethnic  cleansing. 

NATO's  forceful  intervention  will 
make  it  a  lot  more  difficult  to  work  on  a 
real  and  just  peace,  because  it  has 
continued  violence.  Any  violence  makes 
it  more  difficult  to  work  at  healing. 

It  is  time  to  publicly  acknowledge 
that  what  the  military  interventions  in 
the  Gulf,  in  Somalia,  and  in  the 
Balkans  leave  behind  is  dead  bodies, 
destruction,  and  messes  for  many 
years.  That's  a  far  cry  from  peace  and 
construction. 

Hansulrich  Gerber 

MCC  Europe  Secretary 

Tramelan,  Switzerland 

Thank  you  for  your  good  articles.  I 
enjoy  reading  about  what  the 
church  and  missionaries  are 
doing. 

I  also  appreciate  the  Bible  verse — 
and  your  photos.  And  I  enjoyed  the 
article,  For  Praying  Out  Loud  (Sept. 
12).  In  this  as  in  other  areas,  practice 
makes  perfect. 

Mrs.  Paul  Stutzman 

Massillon,  Ohio 
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Patience  is  not  inactivity.  It  does  not 
mean  anything  goes.  Like  grace,  pa- 
tience is  active:  urging,  rebuking,  ex- 
horting, but  always  unfailingly  there. 

by  Paul  M.  Lederach 


Recently,  while  I  was  studying  the  epistles 
of  Peter,  my  attention  focused  on  these 
Words:  "But  do  not  ignore  this  one  fact, 
beloved,  that  with  the  Lord  one  day  is  like  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  are  like 
one  day.  The  Lord  is  not  slow  about  his  prom- 
ise, as  some  think  of  slowness  but  is  patient 
with  you,  not  wanting  any  to  perish,  but  all  to 
come  to  repentance"  (2  Pet.  3:8-10). 

For  me,  this  began  an  extended  study  of  the 
patience  of  God,  which  I  had  never  done  before. 
I've  become  amazed  at  how  frequently  the 
Scriptures  deal  with  patience,  both  as  a  divine 
attribute  and  as  an  important  characteristic  of 
God's  children. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  human  story,  when 
God  placed  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  God 
gave  this  command:  "You  may  freely  eat  of 
every  tree  of  the  garden;  but  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  you  shall  not  eat,  for 
in  the  day  that  you  eat  of  it  you  shall  die"  (Gen. 
2:16-17). 

The  remarkable  patience  of  God  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  day  Adam  ate,  he  did  not 
die!  Later  Genesis  5:5  records,  "Adam  lived  .  .  . 
nine  hundred  thirty  years;  and  he  died."  What 
patience! 

The  story  of  human  failure  is  as  long  as  hu- 
man history.  At  the  same  time,  the  story  of 
God's  mercy  and  grace,  his  slowness  to  anger, 
his  steadfast  love,  and  his  faithfulness  (Exod. 
34:6-7)  is  equally  long.  Thankfully  his  patience 
extends  to  us  today.  We  can  rejoice  with  Peter's 
words  of  assurance:  "Regard  the  patience  of  our 
Lord  as  salvation"  (2  Pet.  3:15). 

The  apostle  Paul  had  similar  thoughts.  Paul 
observed  that  toward  those  who  resist  God's 
will,  who  attempt  to  cross-examine  him,  who 
question  his  goodness,  God  is  ready  to  show 
anger  and  display  power.  Yet  God  patiently 
puts  up  with  such  people.  God  does  so  for  the 
sake  of  those  to  whom  he  wants  to  be  merciful 
and  to  reveal  the  riches  of  his  glory.  Then  Paul 
adds,  we  are  those  people,  called  from  Jews  and 


Gentiles  to  be  "children  of  the  living  God." 
Jesus  both  taught  and  practiced  patience. 
Patience  is  a  frequent  theme  in  his  parables. 
For  example,  a  king  was  settling  accounts  with 
his  servants.  One  servant  owed  the  king  $1,000. 
The  servant  pleaded  with  the  king,  "Have 
patience  with  me,  and  I  will  repay  everything." 
Out  of  pity  the  king  released  him  from  being 
sold  into  slavery.  He  forgave  the  debt. 

In  turn  the  forgiven  servant  found  a  fellow 
servant  who  owed  him  $20.  The  fellow  servant 
begged,  "Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay 
you."  The  servant  refused  and  had  his  fellow 
servant  thrown  into  jail. 

When  the  king  heard  this,  he  called  the 
servant  and  asked  him  up  front,  "Should  you 
not  have  had  mercy  on  your  fellow  slave  as  I 
had  mercy  on  you?"  Then  the  king  delivered  the 
servant  to  the  torturers  till  he  paid  in  full 
(Matt.  18:23-35). 

Patience  and  mercy  go  hand  in  hand.  Pa- 
tience enables  us  to  extend  mercy  to  others. 
Followers  of  Jesus  are  to  extend  patiently  to 
others  the  mercy  that  the  Lord  gives  to  them. 

In  rereading  Jesus'  parable  of  the  sower  in 
Luke's  Gospel,  I  was  surprised  by  its 
concluding  sentence.  As  Jesus  interpreted 
the  meaning  of  the  coming  of  the  Word  of  God 
to  the  various  soils  he  came  to  the  good  soil. 
Jesus  said  that  the  seeds  in  good  soil  represent 
those  who  hear  and  hold  fast  to  the  Word  in  an 
honest  and  good  heart  and  bring  forth  fruit. 

But  here  is  the  surprise.  Jesus  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  holding  the  Word  in  an  honest  heart. 
It  had  to  go  even  farther  than  bringing  forth 
fruit.  The  fruit  is  to  be  coupled  with  patience. 
Bring  forth  fruit  with  patience  (Luke  8:15)! 

Christians  consider  themselves  as  good  soil 
as  they  bring  forth  fruit.  Jesus,  however,  insists 
that  fruitbearing  is  to  be  undergirded  by, 
characterized  by,  and  surrounded  with  pa- 
tience. Christians,  of  all  people,  are  to  be  pa- 
tient! Over  and  over  again  the  New  Testament 
stresses  patience. 

In  Corinthians  13,  Paul  describes  the  central 
and  overarching  characteristic  of  followers  of 
Jesus:  love.  Paul  writes  "Love  is  patient;  love  is 
kind"  (13:4). 

In  Galatians,  patience  is  listed  as  a  fruit  of 
the  spirit  (5:22).  In  Ephesians,  Christians  are 
to  lead  a  life  worthy  of  the  calling  .  .  .  with  all 
lowliness  and  meekness,  with  patience,  bearing 
with  one  another  in  love  (4:1-2). 

In  Colossians,  patience  is  to  be  "put  on"  by 
those  who  are  chosen  by  God,  holy  and  beloved. 
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the  Lord  as  salvation' 


Patience  contributes  to  the  Christians'  ability 
to  bear  with  one  another  and  to  forgive  one 
another  (3:12-13).  In  Colossians,  we  also  have 
Paul's  prayer:  "May  you  be  strengthened  with 
all  power  according  to  his  glorious  might,  for  all 
endurance  and  patience  with  joy"  (1:11). 

The  Thessalonian  letters  are  addressed  to  a 
growing  church  to  help  the  new  believers  es- 
tablish boundaries — between  what  they  once 
were  in  the  world  and  what  they  have  become 
in  Christ.  There  are  also  boundaries  within  the 
fellowship  to  maintain  peace  and  harmony. 
Paul  writes,  "We  urge  you  beloved  to  admonish 
the  idlers,  encourage  the  fainthearted,  help  the 
weak,  be  patient  with  all"  (5:14). 

The  preacher  in  the  book  of  Hebrews  also 
proclaims  the  centrality  of  patience.  "We  desire 
each  of  you,"  he  says,  "to  show  the  same 
earnestness  in  realizing  the  full  assurance  of 
hope  until  the  end — so  that  you  may  not  be 
sluggish  but  imitators  of  those  who  through 
faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises"  (6:11- 
12).  The  obvious  connection  between  faith  and 
patience  cannot  be  overlooked! 

Church  leaders  must  exercise  patience.  In  his 
second  letter  to  Timothy,  Paul  writes,  "You 
have  observed  my  teaching,  my  conduct,  my 
aim  in  life,  my  faith,  my  patience,  and  my  love" 
(2  Tim.  3:10).  Note  here  that  patience  provides 
the  link  between  faith  and  love. 

Patience  is  not  inactivity.  Patience  is  like 
grace.  It  does  not  mean  that  anything  goes. 
Like  grace,  patience  does  not  let  sin  abound. 


We  are  to  be  patient,  not  only 
because  we  have  received  the 
Word,  but  also  because  we  con- 
stantly need  God*s  patience. 


Patience  does  not  condone  disobedience  to  the 
word,  nor  does  it  cast  aside  the  implications  of 
following  Jesus. 

Patience  is  active.  This  is  how  Paul  encour- 
ages Timothy  to  action:  "Preach  the  word,  be 
urgent,  convince,  rebuke,  exhort,  and  be  un- 
failing in  patience"  (2  Tim.  4:2). 

Do  patient  leaders  take  action?  Certainly!  If 
the  action  taken  is  disciplinary,  it  is  taken  with 
a  heavy  heart.  It  is  taken  with  a  sense  of  fail- 
ure, not  success.  Feelings  of  vindictiveness  are 
not  appropriate.  The  feeling  is  one  of  horror. 

When  Paul  wrote  about  a  case  of  incest  in  the 


Corinthian  church,  he  said,  "When 
you  are  assembled  with  the  power 
of  our  Lord  Jesus,  you  are  to 
deliver  this  man  to  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  his 
spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesus"  (1  Cor.  5:5).  I 
cannot  think  of  a  more  dreadful 
act  than  to  turn  a  person  over  to 
Satan.  Further,  I  cannot  begin  to 
comprehend  some  glib  talk  about 
"expelling  a  congregation  from 
conference,"  especially  when  a 
congregation  is  made  up  of  many 
persons  at  different  places  in  their 
faith  walk. 

Church  leaders  are  to  be  pa- 
tient, not  only  because  they 
have  received  the  Word  and 
are  "bearing  fruit  with  patience," 
but  also  because  they  sense  their 
own  continued  need  for  God's 
patience. 

Paul  writes  to  Timothy,  "The 
grace  of  the  Lord  overflowed  for 
me  with  the  faith  and  the  love  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus."  Then  Paul 
adds,  "The  saying  is  sure  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners,  and  I  am  the 
foremost  of  sinners." 

"But,"  Paul  testifies,  "I  received 
mercy  for  this  reason,  that  in  me, 
as  the  foremost,  Jesus  Christ 
might  display  his  perfect  patience, 
for  an  example  to  those  who  were 
to  believe  in  him  for  eternal  life" 
(1  Tim.  1:14-16). 

Here  is  the  supreme  reason  for 
patience,  Jesus  Christ  has  extend- 
ed his  patience  to  us.  In  turn,  as 
Christians,  we  are  to  extend  to 
others  the  perfect  patience  that 
has  come  to  us.  "Regard  the 
patience  of  our  Lord  as  salvation" 
(2  Pet.  3:15). 

Paul  M.  Lederach,  Souderton,  Pa., 
currently  serves  as  chair  of  the 
overseers  of  Franconia  Mennonite 
Conference.  This  article  is  adapted 
from  a  devotional  meditation  he 
presented  to  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board  meeting  in  Goshen, 
Ind.,  April  21,  1995. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Mennonite  colleges  and  seminaries  announce 
general  upsurge  in  1995-96  enrollment  figures 


Scottdale,  Pa.  (AMBS-EMU-GC- 
HC) — With  increases  in  enrollment  at 
all  but  one  of  the  Mennonite  colleges 
and  seminaries,  the  1995  school  year 
seems  off  to  a  good  start. 

The  enrollment  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
University  (EMU)  exceeds  1,200  students 
this  year,  a  first  for  the  78-year-old  school. 
This  includes  956  undergraduate,  124 
seminary,  and  48  graduate  students. 
Another  54  people  are  enrolled  in  the 
adult  degree  completion  program,  and  48 


are  in  the  Intensive  English  Program. 

"One  of  the  most  encouraging  things 
right  now  is  the  retention  rate,"  says 
Beryl  H.  Brubaker,  vice-president  for  en- 
rollment management  at  EMU,  adding 
that  this  year  sets  a  record  for  retention. 
Ninety-six  percent  of  the  students  from 
spring  semester  who  were  qualified  to 
return  to  EMU  this  fall  did  so. 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
naries (AMBS)  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  ex- 
periencing similar  enrollment  success 


Israeli  settlers  assault  peace  team  members 


Hebron,  West  Bank — Israeli  settlers 
assaulted  Christian  Peacemaker  Team 
(CPT)  members  Kathleen  Kern  and 
Wendy  Lehman  on  Sept.  30. 

After  hitting  and  kicking  Kern  and 
Lehman,  one  settler  stole  Kern's  cam- 
era. Both  women  received  medical 
treatment  for  minor  injuries. 

Settlers  also  attacked  Palestinians 
throughout  the  city  on  the  same  day, 
breaking  car  windows  in  13  cars  and 
striking  an  estimated  five  Palestinian 
homes. 

This  wave  of  attacks  occurred  the 
same  day  that  Israeli  Foreign  Minister 
Shimon  Peres  and  PLO  chief  Yasir 
Arafat  signed  an  accord  bringing  self- 
rule  to  most  of  the  one  million  Palestin- 
ians in  the  West  Bank.  The  agreement 
also  ends  Israeli  military  occupation  in 
six  cities  in  the  West  Bank. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Palestinian 
police  will  take  control  of  Hebron.  The 
450  Israeli  settlers  in  that  city  are 
some  of  the  most  militant  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Kern  and  Lehman  were  on  Deboyya 
Street,  near  the  Israeli  settlements  of 
Tel  Rumeida  and  Beit  Hadassah  in  He- 
bron, when  the  assault  occurred. 

Settlers  were  throwing  bottles  at  Pal- 
estinian shopkeepers  near  the  Israeli 
military  checkpoint  outside  Beit  Hadas- 
sah. After  members  of  the  Israel  Defense 
Force  ordered  them  to  leave,  about  20 
men  from  the  group  ran  toward  Kern, 
yelling  what  she  described  as  a  "battle 
cry."  One  pulled  the  kaffiyeh  (an  Arabic 
scarf)  which  was  tied  to  her  backpack, 
and  she  fell  to  the  ground.  Several  other 
settlers  spit  at  her. 

Lehman  was  also  pulled  to  the 
ground  as  she  tried  to  help  Kern.  One 
settler  wrestled  Kern's  camera  from 
them  and  ran  toward  the  Beit  Hadas- 
sah settlement. 

Kern  and  Lehman  reported  the  inci- 


dent at  the  Hebron  police  station.  The 
main  attacker  has  not  been  appre- 
hended. 

Later,  an  American  living  in  Hebron 
said  to  two  members  of  the  team,  "I'm 
so  sorry  I  didn't  warn  you.  A  friend  of 
mine  at  Kiryat  Arba  [settlement]  told 
me  the  settlers  would  attack  you  today, 
but  I  didn't  take  it  seriously." 

Settlers  commonly  shout  insults  at 
the  CPTers,  as  well  as  throw  eggs  at 
them.  Two  CPTers  were  detained  by 
the  Israeli  authorities  for  more  than  10 
hours  on  July  12.  They  were  attempt- 
ing to  accompany  water  trucks  on  the 
way  to  a  Palestinian  home. 

The  team's  work  includes  observing 
and  intervening  in  violent  situations, 
documenting  human  rights  violations, 
and  helping  families  who  are  harassed 
by  Israeli  settlers. 

CPT  is  a  program  of  Brethren  and 
Mennonite  congregations  in  North 
America. — from  releases  by  Christian 
Peacemaker  Teams  and  material  from 
the  Associated  Press 


with  a  10  percent  jump  from  last  year. 

This  increase,  coming  after  several 
years  of  declining  enrollment,  may  be  » 
hopeful  sign  of  a  new  trend,  says  km  h 
Ann  Gardner,  registrar. 

The  number  of  AMBS  students  is 
169  this  fall  compared  to  155  last  year. 
The  more  dramatic  increase,  however, 
is  the  number  of  credit  hours  for  which 
students  have  enrolled.  Because  more 
students  are  taking  heavier  loads,  the 
Full-Time  Equivalency  (FTE)  is  up  26 
percent  from  last  year. 

More  first-year  students  did  not  make 
up  for  fewer  returning  students  this  fall 
at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College.  The  total  num- 
ber of  full-time  and  part-time  students 
is  1,000,  as  compared  to  1,030  last  year. 

The  number  does  not  include  71  full- 
time  students  in  the  degree  completion 
program. 

The  college  did  meet  its  re- 
cruitment goal  for  first-year  students, 
with  236  this  year  as  compared  to  211 
in  1994. 

"The  larger  freshman  class  will  give 
us  a  good  enrollment  base  for  the  next 
several  years,"  says  Rich  Gerig,  direc- 
tor of  enrollment. 

Hesston  (Kan.)  College  registrar 
Gerry  Selzer  reports  an  enrollment  in- 
crease for  the  fall.  The  total  of  472  stu- 
dents is  slightly  higher  than  that  of 
last  year's  count  of  462. 

The  252-member  first-year  class  is 
Hesston's  largest  since  1989. 

Selzer  also  reports  that  the  number 
of  Mennonite  students  at  Hesston  has 
increased  dramatically.  This  fall  255 
Mennonites  are  enrolled,  compared  to 
213  in  1994. 


Israeli  soldiers  at  a  military  checkpoint  in  Hebron  search  the  trunk  of  a  Pales- 
tinian's car.  Hebron  was  the  site  of  an  assault  of  two  peace  team  members. 
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Mennonite,  Church  of  the  Brethren  conference  focuses 
on  relationship  between  pietism  and  Anabaptism 


Shirley  H.  Showalter,  professor  of  English  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  poses  a 
question  to  a  presenter  while  Clifford  Dunn  listens.  The  pietism  conference  was 
co-sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite  University  and  Bridgewater  College. 


Harrisonburg,  Va. — What  is  the  re- 
lation between  one's  personal  spiritual 
experience  and  life  in  the  church  com- 
munity? Put  another  way:  how  has 
Anabaptism  been  influenced  by 
pietism? 

Questions  such  as  these  brought  to- 
gether more  than  100  Mennonite  and 
Church  of  the  Brethren  scholars, 
theologians,  pastors,  and  laypersons 
Sept.  28-30  for  a  conference  on  "The 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  Gathered  Commu- 
nity." The  consultation  was  jointly 
sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite  Uni- 
versity (EMU)  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  Bridgewater  College  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Myron  Augsburger  of  Harrisonburg, 
Mennonite  evangelist  and  retired  col- 
lege president,  opened  the  conference 
with  an  address  on  whether  pietism  has 
been  a  source  of  renewal  or  disintegra- 
tion among  Brethren  and  Mennonites. 

Augsburger  noted  that  pietism  has 
tended  to  be  identified  with  individual- 
ism because  of  its  emphasis  on  a 
personal  religious  experience.  Thus 
both  Mennonites  and  Brethren  often 
react  negatively  to  pietism. 

But  Augsburger  also  noted  how  the 
revival  movement,  one  form  of  pietism, 
brought  renewal  to  the  church  during 
the  1950s  and  60s.  "Revivals  were  the 
nearest  Protestants  came  to  the 
Catholic  confessional,"  Augsburger 
said,  citing  how  many  found  release 
from  sin  in  this  way. 

"The  Anabaptist  community  of  today 
can  well  benefit  from  the  influence  of  a 
pietism  that  calls  us  to  a  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  Augsburger 
said. 

Seeking  new  expressions.  Confer- 
ence participants  agreed  that  many  in 
both  Brethren  and  Mennonite  churches 
are  seeking  for  new  expressions  of 
spirituality.  They  noted  people  choos- 
ing from  a  variety  of  sources  for  these 
new  forms. 

But  there  needs  to  be  some  way  of 
evaluating  these  expressions,  Lois  Bar- 
rett, executive  secretary  for  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church's 
Commission  on  Home  Ministries,  told  the 
group  in  the  final  paper  of  the  conference. 

Barrett  based  her  presentation  on 
1  Cor.  12-14,  noting  three  criteria  for 
discerning  spirituality  from  this  pas- 
sage: 

•  does  the  practice  exalt  Jesus? 

•  does  it  build  the  church? 

•  does  it  exhibit  love? 


Between  Augsburger's  opening  ad- 
dress and  Barrett's  closing,  conference 
participants  heard  21  other  presenta- 
tions in  the  two-day  conference.  By  the 
conclusion  some  seemed  convinced  of 
the  subtitle  of  the  conference,  "The 
Challenge  of  Pietistic  Experience  for 
Anabaptist-Related  Groups." 

The  conference  stressed  both  the  his- 
torical and  the  contemporary.  Speakers 
traced  the  influence  of  pietism  through 
Anabaptist  history  by  looking  at  the 
life  and  writings  of  prominent  leaders. 

Among  these  was  John  S.  Coffman, 
the  first  to  conduct  revivals  or 
"protracted  meetings"  among  Menno- 
nites— meetings  at  first  outlawed  by 
his  home  conference.  Susan  Fisher 
Miller,  Evanston,  111.,  described  how 
Coffman  "tried  to  wend  his  way  be- 
tween formalism  on  the  one  hand  and 
emotionalism  on  the  other." 

William  Kostlevy,  Wilmore,  Ky.,  told 
of  similar  concerns  of  James  Quinter,  an 
early  Church  of  the  Brethren  leader  re- 
sponsible for  establishing  revival  and 
prayer  meetings,  colleges,  and  publica- 
tions among  the  Dunkers.  "Quinter  was 
a  somewhat  emotional  preacher,  respon- 
sible for  more  conversions  than  any 
other  Dunker  minister,"  Kostlevy  said. 

"Emotional  Anabaptists  tend  to  leave 
their  congregations,"  Steve  Longenecker 


of  the  Bridgewater  College  faculty  said. 
Most  Anabaptist  congregations  eschew 
emotionalism  because  they  want  to  be 
seen  as  respectable,  he  said. 

But  this  is  not  their  tradition,  Longe- 
necker noted.  Both  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  have  always  sung  hymns 
with  such  emotional  expressions  as 
"Oh,  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing" 
and  "Teach  me  songs  of  loudest  praise." 

"Mennonite  and  Brethren  faith  is  at 
its  best  when  it  develops  a  Christ-cen- 
tered piety,"  said  Dale  Stoffer,  profes- 
sor of  historical  theology  at  Ashland 
(Ohio)  Theological  Seminary.  "We  need 
to  foster  this  Christ-centered  piety  if 
we  are  to  pass  on  a  heritage  that  has 
spiritual  vitality." 

Upsetting  limits. Whatever  our 
piety,  "we  must  remember  that  God  is 
not  limited  by  our  limits,"  Lauree 
Hersch  Meyer  from  Colgate-Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Divinity  School  told  the  group. 
"The  career  of  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  to 
be  to  upset  limits." 

This  year's  conference  was  the  sec- 
ond meeting  jointly  sponsored  by  EMU 
and  Bridgewater.  The  purpose  is  "to 
bring  Brethren  and  Mennonites  into 
conversation  about  their  similar  expe- 
riences," according  to  Carl  Bowman  of 
Bridgewater,  a  member  of  the  planning 
committee. — J.  Lome  Peachey 
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Social  scientist  sees  American  spirituality  moving  from  place  to  process 


Harrisonburg,  Vol— Spirituality  and 
religious  experience  in  America  are 
taking  on  new  forms. 

That  was  the  conclusion  of  Robert 
Wuthnow  to  the  conference  on  "The 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  Gathered  Commu- 
nity" held  here  Sept.  28-30.  Wuthnow 
is  director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  American  Religion  at  Princeton 
(N.J.)  University. 

Wuthnow  says  he  sees  this  new 
spirituality  as  "a  shift  from  spirituality 
that  is  grounded  decisively  in  an  expe- 
rience of  place  to  ...  a  spirituality  of 
seeking,  negotiation,  process." 

In  the  past,  Wuthnow  said,  when 
people  talked  about  their  spirituality, 
they  mostly  talked  about  a  place — their 
church.  In  fact,  churches  and  syna- 
gogues were  the  dominant  places  in 
which  Americans  could  express  their 
spirituality. 

This  sense  of  place  as  "sacred  space" 
gave  people  security,  "even  to  the  point 
of  deriving  one's  identity  from  being  lo- 
cated within  this  space." 

But  all  that  has  changed  since  the 
1950s.  Mobility  has  come  to  character- 
ize American  society,  with  less  empha- 
sis on  neighborhoods  and  more  on  net- 
works. Illustration:  instead  of  haggling 
over  a  piece  of  meat  with  the  local 
butcher,  today  one  needs  to  haggle  with 


oneself  about  which  advertisement  to 
believe  and  which  market  to  shop. 

Shopping  is  how  Wuthnow  charac- 
terizes the  new  spirituality  of  process. 
People  today  are  "negotiating  with  the 
sacred,  finding  it  at  odd  moments,  and 
experiencing  it  as  a  juxtaposition  of 
possibilities."  Often  this  means  shop- 
ping from  church  to  church  until  they 
find  what  they  want. 

Wuthnow  noted  that  the  spirituality 
of  process  often  leaves  people  with  a 
sense  of  alienation.  This  appears  in 
their  statements  of  "not  knowing  quite 
what  to  believe,  feeling  vaguely  dissat- 
isfied with  their  present  church,  long- 
ing for  a  religious  experience,  or  saying 
they  are  searching  for  something  that 
always  seems  to  be  just  over  the  next 
horizon." 

But  even  so,  Wuthnow  is  not 
pessimistic  about  the  new  spirituality. 
Process  spirituality,  he  told  the  confer- 
ence, "is  no  less  (and  no  more)  a  true  or 
sincere  expression  of  religious  faith 
than  a  spirituality  of  place." 

He  noted  that  more  people  today  are 
having  to  consciously  choose  how  they 
experience  God.  Wuthnow  also  said 
that  the  spirituality  of  process  can  take 
on  deep  meaning  as  people  learn  the 
"wisdom  of  devotional  practices,"  such 
as  prayer,  worship,  and  Bible  study. 


Streams  of  spirituality  diverse  for  Mennonites 


Harrisonburg,  Va. — At  least  five 
different  streams  of  spirituality  influ- 
ence the  church  today,  Marlene  Kropf 
told  the  conference  on  "The  Holy  Spir- 
it and  the  Gathered  Community" 
meeting  here  Sept.  28-30.  These 
streams  are: 

•  Conservative  evangelical, 
with  a  focus  on  God  as  holy,  judge, 
sovereign,  and  redeemer.  This  stream 
gives  a  clear  call  to  conversion  and 
emphasizes  personal  salvation. 

•  Relational,  with  a  focus  on  God 
as  savior,  healer,  shepherd,  and 
friend.  Relational  spirituality  focuses 
on  love,  acceptance,  forgiveness,  and 
support. 

•  Charismatic,  emphasizing  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  focus  is 
on  direct  communication  with  God, 
transformation,  and  spontaneity. 

•  Liberation,  focusing  on  God  as 
liberator,  suffering  servant,  peace. 
This  streams  seeks  justice  and  in- 


tegrity in  human  relations  as  well  as 
service  to  others. 

•  Contemplative,  with  an  empha- 
sis on  God  as  mystery,  lover,  sustain- 
er.  The  focus  is  on  spiritual  disci- 
plines, spiritual  friendship,  and  spiri- 
tual direction. 

Kropf,  who  serves  as  minister  of 
worship  and  spirituality  for  the  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Congregational  Min- 
istries, Elkhart,  Ind.,  based  her  sum- 
mary on  work  by  a  Ministry  of  Spiri- 
tuality Committee  for  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  the  late  1980s. 

"If  I  were  making  the  list  today,  I 
would  add  'generic  spirituality,'  "  she 
said.  "This  describes  people  who  want 
a  direct  experience  with  God  without 
the  traditional  boundaries  of  the 
church,"  Kropf  said. 

"What's  clear  to  me  is  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  works  among  us  in  very  diverse 
ways,"  Kropf  concluded. 
— J.  Lome  Peachey 


Is  the  change  from  a  spirituality  of 
place  to  one  of  process  true  for  Menno- 
nites and  Brethren?  Courtney  Bender, 
a  Mennonite  graduate  student  cur- 
rently studying  with  Wuthnow,  told  the 
conference  "yes,"  but  with  a  difference. 

Mennonites  and  Brethren  do  not  just 
shop  around  and  choose  any  expression 
of  spirituality,  Bender  said.  Instead, 
they  negotiate. 

'Negotiating  spirituality  is  not  shop- 
ping," Bender  said.  "Rather,  it  is  learn- 
ing spiritual  practices  that  will  help 
bring  one  closer  to  God."  Mennonites 
and  Brethren  realize  that  not  all  paths 
to  God  are  equal,  she  said. 
rj.  Lome  Peachey 

Women  weave  bands 
to  put  food  on  tables 

San  Salvador,  El  Salvador  (MCC)— 
Women  in  the  small  town  of  Guarjila, 
El  Salvador,  are  putting  food  on  their 
tables  by  weaving  handcrafts. 

Selfhelp  Crafts  of  the  World,  a  third 
world  marketing  program  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  recently  gave  the 
women  their  largest  order  ever — 1,600 
woven  wristbands  with  leather  detailing. 
The  order  resulted  in  22  days  of  work 
and  earnings  of  $44  for  each  woman. 

"The  day  after  we  were  paid  I  went 
into  town  and  bought  soap,  milk,  rice, 
and  other  food,"  said  one  woman.  "The 
money  is  already  spent — and  eaten, 
with  five  children  in  the  house." 

Guarjila  is  a  community  of  Salva- 
dorans  who  fled  their  country  during 
the  civil  war  in  the  1980s.  They  lived  in 
Honduran  refugee  camps  for  six  years. 

Some  groups  of  refugees  eventually 
decided  to  return  to  their  home  towns 
and  attempt  to  begin  normal  lives 
again,  even  in  active  war  zones. 

The  people  of  Guarjila  salvaged 
every  possible  board,  nail,  and  piece  of 
tin  from  their  refugee  camp  quarters 
and  brought  them  to  El  Salvador  to 
reconstruct  houses. 

"A  lot  of  positive  things  are  happen 
ing  [in  Guarjila  today],  like  the  begin 
ning  of  a  health  clinic  and  a  school,' 
says  Rich  Howard-Willms,  who  re- 
cently visited  El  Salvador  on  a  learning 
tour  sponsored  by  Selfhelp  Crafts. 

The  town  has  also  built  a  plaza  of 
three  buildings  for  craft  workers,  in- 
cluding space  for  the  women's  weaving 
group. 
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Dr.  Joyce  Siromoni  (left)  with  psychologist  Mitali  Paul  at  the  Paripurnata  Half- 
way House  in  Calcutta,  India.  The  halfway  house  assists  mentally  ill  women. 

India  halfway  house  moves  mentally  ill  women 
out  of  jail  and  hospitals,  back  into  families 


Calcutta,  India  (MCQ— Prima  (not 
her  real  name)  has  spent  seven  of  the 
past  eight  years  in  a  mental  institution 
here.  The  shame  of  her  mental  illness 
and  her  unmanageable  behavior  were 
more  than  her  husband  could  handle. 

So  he  sent  her  to  the  hospital  and 
then  ignored  her.  After  years  without 
visits,  she  became  hostile  and  resent- 
ful. 

Now,  after  participating  in  the 
Paripurnata  Halfway  House's  rehabili- 
tation program,  she  says  her  life  is 
different. 

"I  feel  free  and  I  can  talk  and  laugh," 
she  says.  "I'm  still  uncertain  about  the 
future,  but  I  have  hope  because  I  have 
my  sisters  at  the  Paripurnata  Halfway 
House." 

The  program  involves  up  to  nine 
months  of  education,  vocational  train- 
ing, and  therapy  including  art  and 
dance.  The  goal,  says  founder  Joyce 
Siromoni,  is  to  empower  the  women  to 
make  their  own  life  decisions. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
began  supporting  the  halfway  house 
this  year. 

Twenty-seven  women  have  par- 
ticipated during  the  program's  three- 
year  history.  Plans  are  being  made  to 


build  a  home  for  20  residents  on  donat- 
ed land. 

Many  women  with  mental  illness  in 
India  are  held  in  jails  even  though  they 
are  not  charged  with  crimes.  Mental  ill- 
ness often  incurs  deep  shame,  and 
those  suffering  from  it  are  officially  la- 
beled "non-criminal  lunatics." 

The  halfway  house  staff  and  volun- 
teers attempt  to  remove  such  women 
from  the  jails  and  hospitals  and  return 
them  to  society.  They  try  to  find  the 
women  jobs  and  homes,  preferably  with 
their  families,  and  make  monthly  visits 
to  the  workplaces  and  homes. 

Paripurnata  is  based  on  a  radical 
idea  with  few  precedents  in  Indian  soci- 
ety. Siromoni  and  her  co-workers  say 
they  are  designing  their  approach  as 
they  go.  They  encourage  the  women  to 
see  themselves  not  as  "mad"  or  shame- 
ful, but  as  people  with  an  illness. 

The  program's  positive  track  record 
and  increasing  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem are  making  the  government  more 
supportive,  reports  Siromoni. 

The  prison  now  allows  women  to 
visit  the  halfway  house  to  decide  if  they 
want  to  participate,  and  the  high  court 
has  ordered  the  release  of  the  mentally 
ill  from  jails. — Howard  Zehr 


Nepal  jails  11  on  charge 
of  disrupting  Hinduism 

Ham,  Nepal  (UMN)— Eleven  Chris- 
tians in  eastern  Nepal  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  two  years  in  prison  on 
charges  of  disrupting  the  Hindu  reli- 
gion, an  activity  considered  illegal  by 
the  Nepali  government. 

The  prisoners  include  a  native  Ne- 
pali, an  Indian,  and  nine  ethnic  Nepali 
Bhutanese  refugees.  They  were  arrest- 
ed in  September  1994  and  had  already 
spent  almost  a  year  in  jail  before  their 
Aug.  21  trial. 

The  prisoners  contend  they  were  not 
proselytizing  outside  a  temple  as 
charged,  but  were  arrested  when  leaving 
a  prayer  meeting.  Their  Bibles,  hymn- 
books,  and  musical  instruments  were 
confiscated.  The  Christians  say  they 
have  been  framed  by  Hindus  who  went 
to  the  police  with  false  accusations. 

The  right  to  practice  one's  religion  is 
protected  under  the  1990  constitution. 
But  the  law  says  that  "no  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  convert  another  person 
from  one  religion  to  another." 

Religious  freedom  of  Christians  has 
generally  been  respected  since  the  res- 
toration of  democracy  in  1990. 

National  church  leaders  believe  the 
group  of  believers  were  targeted  by 
Hindu  fundamentalists,  who  accused  the 
Christians  of  singing  and  preaching  near 
a  temple  for  the  goddess  Durga.  Some 
Hindus  view  Christianity  as  a  Western 
import,  and  with  the  mushrooming  of 
the  Nepali  church,  a  threat  to  the  Bud- 
dhist-Hindu status  quo  in  Nepal. 

Calling  for  investigation.  Church 
leaders  want  to  ensure  that  their  right 
to  practice  Christianity  is  not  under- 
mined by  the  Ham  judgment. 

"It  is  outrageous  that  people  can  be 
detained  in  jail  for  so  long  without 
proven  charges,"  says  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  worker  Edgar  Metzler,  exe- 
cutive director  of  United  Mission  to 
Nepal.  "If  these  Christians  simply 
came  out  of  a  prayer  meeting  and  were 
arrested,  there  has  been  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  human  rights." 

Metzler  has  asked  human  rights 
groups  to  investigate  the  situation. 

In  the  jail  in  Ham,  the  prisoners  still 
meet  together.  They  request  prayer  for 
future  ministry  when  they  are  released. 

If  there  are  no  further  appeals,  the 
prisoners  could  be  released  in  six 
months,  on  the  basis  of  time  served  and 
six  months  off  for  good  behavior. 
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•  MDS  needs  volunteers  for 
hurricane  response.  All  of 

the  residents  of  St.  Thomas  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  need  help 
with  rebuilding  after  Hurri- 
cane Marilyn,  according  to 
Tom  Smucker  of  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  (MDS).  "Only 
700  of  the  thousands  who  live 
here  are  in  shelters,  so  most 
are  trying  to  make  do  in  cor- 
ners of  their  houses,"  he  says. 

Volunteers  with  some 
construction  skills  are  needed 
immediately  to  help  install 
temporary  roofs  of  plastic  and 
tarp,  Smucker  says.  Funds 
are  also  needed.  Interested 
persons  can  contact  MDS  at 
21  South  12th  St.,  Akron  PA 
17501,  or  call  717  859-3889. 

•  MEDA    opens  business 
"incubator"  near  Moscow. 

Mennonite  Economic  De- 
velopment Associates  (MEDA) 
has  started  a  project  to  support 
Russian  micro-businesses. 
Opened  on  Sept.  20,  the  project 
attempts  to  provide  access  to 
credit  and  working  sites  for 
small  business  owners.  Fund- 
ed by  MEDA  and  a  grant  from 
the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency,  the 
"incubator"  operates  within 
the  Russian  nonprofit  organi- 
zation Sozidaniye  Foundation 
for  Economic  Development. 
MEDA  also  helps  to  run  man- 
agement and  technical  skills 
trainings  for  small  business 
owners  in  Russia. 

•  School  celebrates  25  years. 

Calvary  Christian  School  in 
Inglewood,  Calif.,  the  only 
Mennonite-owned  elementary 
school  on  the  West  Coast, 
commemorates  its  25th  an- 
niversary this  year.  The 
school  began  in  September 
1970  as  an  outreach  of  Cal 
vary  Mennonite  Church. 

In  conjunction  with  the 
celebration,  former  school  ad 
ministrators  and  copastors 
James  and  Brenda  Isaacs,  ob 
served  their  25th  wedding 
anniversary  on  July  29  at 
Calvary.  The  Isaacs  were 
administrators  of  the  school 
from  1988-94. 

•  Virginia  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  realigns  staff. 

Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  (VMBM),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  has  announced  sev- 
eral staff  changes  and  new  ap 
pointments:  Eva  Eber\y,_  Med 
iterranean  regional  assistant; 
Earlene  Horst,  Caribbean  re- 
gional assistant;  Loren  Horst, 
Caribbean  regional  represen- 
tative; Lois  Maust,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  VMBM, 


continuing  as  personnel  direc- 
tor; David  D.  Yoder,  director 
of  U.S.  ministries,  continuing 
as  president  of  VMBM. 

•  Nofziger  elected  chair  of 
Goshen  board.  Myrl  D. 
Nofziger,  a  member  of  the 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  board  of 
overseers  since  1990,  has  been 
elected  to  chair  the  board.  A 
member  of  College  Mennonite 
Church  in  Goshen,  Nofziger  is 
a  real  estate  developer  and 
president  of  Hoogenboom, 
Nofziger  Corp.  He  received  his 
master's  degree  in  education 
from  Indiana  University. 

•  Electronic  discussion 
group  addresses  video 
game  violence.  Christian 
Peacemaker  Teams  (CPT)  has 
established  an  electronic  dis- 
cussion group  dealing  with 
the  issue  of  video  game  vio- 
lence. CPTGAMEnet  will 
focus  on  responsible  computer 
and  electronic  games,  ways  to 
evaluate  specific  games  with 
regard  to  violent  content,  and 
ideas  for  public  witness 
against  video  violence. 

For  more  information,  send 
an  e-mail  message  to  list- 
serv@cpt.org  with  the  words 
"info  CPTGAMEnet"  included. 
Do  not  include  a  signature. 

•  New  appointments: 

John  Kreider,  part-time  devel- 
opment associate  for  Virginia 
Mennonite  Conference,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

John  Lichty,  vice-president  of 
life  insurance  products,  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid,  Goshen, 
Ind. 

Anna  Wenger  Reimer,  manager 
of    Provident  Bookstore 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  professor  of 
mission  history  and  contem 
porary  culture,  Fuller  Theo 
logical  Seminary's  new  School 
of  World  Mission. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Willis  "Bill"  Breckbill,  became 
interim  pastor  for  the  Green- 
field Community  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

Tim  Schultz  became  pastor  of 
Norma  (N.J.)  Mennonite 
Church  on  Sept.  10. 

Kathryn  and  Mark  Wenger  were 
installed  as  copastors  at 
Springdale  Mennonite  Church 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  on  Sept.  10 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Mary  and  James  Bergey  were 
reappointed  to  a  one-year 
VMBM  term  to  Albania.  They 
return  home  for  three  months 
in  October. 

Doug  and  Laurie  Geib,  with  Jes 


sica,  leave  for  Albania  in  No- 
vember for  a  ten-month  term 
with  VMBM. 
Bethsaba  and  Dale  Nafziger  re- 
turned to  Nepal  in  September 
after  a  summer  in  the  U.S. 
They  are  serving  a  four-year 
MBM  term  in  conjunction 
with  United  Mission  to  Nepal. 

•  Coming  events: 

Sesquicentennial  celebration, 
South  Union,  Oak  Grove  and 
Bethel  Mennonite  churches  at 
South  Union,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Oct.  15.  Services  com- 
memorating 150  years  of 
Mennonites  in  Logan  and 
Champaign  counties  include 
music,  drama,  and  displays. 
More  information  from  513 
593-0097. 
40th  anniversary  celebration, 
Bethel  Daycare  Center,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Oct.  21.  More  infor- 
mation from  312  226-7378. 
Spiritual  Life  in  Anabaptism , 


Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  Nov.  6. 
C.  J.  and  Wilma  Dyck  lead 
this  seminar  on  the  writings 
of  Kith-  and  !  7th  cenl  urj 
Anabaptists.  More  Lnforma 
tion  and  reservations  from  the 
Hermitage,  1  1321  Dutch  Se1 
tlement,  Three  Rivers,  Ml 
49093;  phone  616  244-8696. 
Conflict  in  the  Church,  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  Arch  bold, 
Ohio,  Nov.  18.  Sponsored  by 
Lombard  Mennonite  Peace 
Center,  the  workshop  focuses 
on  conflict  resolution  skills  in 
churches.  More  information 
from  LMPC,  528  E.  Madison, 
Lombard,  IL  60148. 

•  New  books: 

Amish  Mennonites  in  Germany, 
by  Hermann  Guth,  traces 
German  Amish  Mennonite 
families  and  congregations. 
Available  from  Masthof  Press, 
Route  1,  Box  20,  Morgantown, 
PA  19543. 


Refugee  flood  continues.  Zagreb,  Croatia  (MCC)Se- 
dina,  12,  is  a  Muslim  refugee  in  the  Mali  Doboj  refugee 
center.  She  lived  a  normal  child's  life  in  Tesanj,  Bosnia— 
until  the  front  line  approached.  "I  was  afraid,  so  I  told 
Mama  I  want  to  go  to  Zagreb,"  Sedina  relates.  The  recent 
NATO  bombings  have  unleashed  a  Croat-Muslim  offen- 
sive, creating  a  flood  of  refugees  in  the  area  of  Bosnia 
where  Sedina  spent  her  early  childhood  years.  
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Lancaster,  Ohio,  and  Virginia 
conferences  are  giving  free 
copies  of  If  I  Were  Starting  My 
Ministry  Again  to  ministers. 
The  booklet,  by  John  Dresch- 
er,  is  published  by  Abingdon 
Press. 

And  a  Time  to  Die  by  Frances 
Bontrager  Greaser  tells  the 
experience  of  a  mother  whose 
son  dies  of  AIDS.  Available 
from  Herald  Press,  800  245- 
7894. 

•  New  resources: 

Peace  and  justice  newsletter,  four 
pages  of  ideas  and  information 
for  congregations,  families,  and 
individuals,  will  be  published 
quarterly  by  the  Peace  and 
Justice  Committee  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church.  To  be  added  to 
the  mailing  list,  contact  the 
Peace  and  Justice  Committee, 
Mennonite  Church  General 
Board,  421  S.  Second  St.,  Suite 
600,  Elkhart  IN  46516-3243; 
phone  219  294-7131. 

International  music  recordings 
of  Youth  Discovery  Teams  are 
available  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  One  fea- 
tures Latin  American  music, 
mostly  in  Spanish,  and  the 
other  contains  music  from 
Southern  Africa  in  both  En- 
glish and  African  languages. 
Order  from  MCC,  P.O.  Box 
500.  Akron  PA  17501-0500; 
phone  717  859-1151. 

Video  curriculum  for  new  believ- 
ers, "Turning  Toward  Jesus," 
features  the  stories  of  first- 
generation  Christians.  A  free 
introductory  video  is  avail- 
able. Contact  Mennonite  Me- 
dia Ministries  at  800  999- 
3534. 

Restorative  justice  booklet  and 
video  are  now  available  in 
Spanish  from  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee.  Written  by 
Howard  Zehr,  the  booklet  pro- 
vides an  overview  and  ratio- 
nale for  the  Victim-Offender 
Reconciliation  Program.  A  22- 
minute  VHS  video  is  also 
available  on  free-loan  basis. 
Contact  MCC,  P.O.  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501-0500;  phone 
717  859-1151. 

Spanish  welcome  brochure,  ex- 
plaining key  beliefs,  practices, 
and  history  of  the  Mennonite 
church,  is  available  from 
Mennonite  Media  Ministries. 
Contact  the  Concilio  Iglesias 
Mennonitas  Hispanas  at  717 
354-6524  for  information  or  sin- 
gle copies,  or  MMM  at  800  999- 
3534  for  quantity  orders  or  cus- 
tom imprinted  brochures. 

•  Job  openings: 

Director  of  development  services, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Qualifications 


include  master's  degree  in 
marketing  or  development  or 
related  experience.  Contact 
Rachel  Stoltzfus,  219  294- 
7523. 

Director  of  nursing,  Meadows 
Mennonite  Home,  Chenoa,  111. 
R.N.  required.  Send  resume  to 
Jana  Schopp,  Meadows  Men- 
nonite Home,  R.R.  1,  Box  310, 
Chenoa,  IL  61726;  phone  309 
747-2702. 

Director  of  partnership  design 
services,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  organizational 
design,  management,  or  re- 
lated discipline  required.  Flu- 
ency in  Spanish  and/or 
French  desired.  Contact 
Rachel  Stoltzfus,  219  294- 
7523. 

Director  of  short-term  service  op- 
portunities, Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Qualifications  include  admin- 
istrative and  supervisory 
skills,  youth  or  young  adult 
ministry  experience.  Contact 
Rachel  Stoltzfus,  219  294- 
7523. 

Executive  director,  Maple  City 
Health  Care  Center,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Seeking  applicants  with 
administrative  ability  and  a 
vision  for  health  care  in  com- 
munity development.  Send  re- 
sume to  Maple  City  Health 
Care  Center,  attn.  James  Nel- 
son Gingerich,  213  Middle- 
bury  St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  219  534-3300. 

•  Change  of  address: 

Leonard  Garber,  from  Elkhart 

to  1301  Somerset  Ct.,  Goshen, 

IN  46526. 
Wayne  D.  King,  from  722  E. 

Park  St.  to  221  Taylor  Lane, 

Arthur,  IL  61911. 
Margaret  and  Weldon  Nisly, 

from  4222  Dayton  Ave.  N  to 

13773  30th  Ave.  N.E.,  Seattle, 

WA  98125-3509. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Bellwood,  Milford,  Neb.: 

Jason  Burke,  Ed  Burke,  D.  J. 
Friedli,  Toby  Pickerill,  Jere- 
my Steckly,  Travis  Yeackley, 
Kristen  Stauffer,  Paula  Mar- 
tin, and  Ron  and  Sherry 
Hostetler. 

First,  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 
Jennifer  Graber,  Kevin 
Graber,  and  Kenda  Reeser. 

Landisville,  Pa.:  Amanda 
Flores,  Michael  George, 
Rachel  Nafziger,  and  Jeremy 
Yoder. 

Maple  Grove,  Belleville,  Pa.: 

Ronald  Griffith,  Carol  Grif- 
fith, Thomas  Stroup,  and  Deb- 
orah Stroup. 


Media,  Oxford,  Pa.:  Renae 
Bender,  David  Ayers,  Andrew 
Engle,  Philip  Martin,  Jeffrey 
Smoker,  Chad  Stoltzfus,  and 
Devin  Stoltzfus. 

Powhatan,  Va.:  Frank  Vaughn 
and  Debbie  Vaughn. 

Valley  View,  Spartansburg, 
Pa.:  Durwood  Rogers. 

Walsenburg,  Colo.:  Amber 
Dawn  Willcox. 


BIRTHS 


Arrighi,  Gail  Bachman  and 
Bill,  El  Cerrito,  Calif.,  Tess 
Carmen  (first  child),  Sept.  16. 

Bender,  Lou  Ann  and  Eric, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mary 
Kathyrn  (third  child),  July  14. 

Birky,  Beth  Martin  and  David, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Madeline  Mar- 
tin (first  child),  June  27. 

Fast-Sittler,  Julene  Fast  and 
Rick  Sittler,  Elmira,  Ont., 
Ciaran  Cornelius  (second 
child),  Sept.  11. 

Glick,  Joy  Comeaux  and  Ken- 
ton, Cresco,  Pa.,  Rebekah  Joy 
(third  child),  Aug.  5. 

Hammen,  Cindy  Unternahrer 
and  Joe,  Wayland,  Iowa, 
Ashlyn  Joann  (third  child), 
Aug.  28. 

Hawkins,  Marcia  Miller  and 
Robert,  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
Trey  Nathaniel  (third  child), 
Sept.  18. 

Heiser,  Tammie  Evans  and 
Jeryl,  Simpsonville,  S.C., 
Alyssa  Brooke  (first  child), 
Sept.  19. 

Jensen,  Beth  Yoder  and  Jim, 
Everest,  Kan.,  Kristen  Eva- 
Marie  (fourth  child),  Sept.  12. 

Lengacher,  Jan  Kolb  and  Rick, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Margaret  Janea 
(first  child),  Feb.  23. 

Litwiller,  Lisa  Johnson  and 
Kevin,  Hopedale,  111.,  Ben- 
jamin Jay  (second  child), 
July  27. 

Loewen,  Nancy  Liechty  and 
Jake,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Jesse 
Gabriel  (third  child),  born 
June  2 1 ,  received  for  adoption 
June  22. 

Lyter,  Cheyna  Byler  and  Larry, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Shelby  Dawn 
(first  child),  Sept.  8. 

Ng,  Trish  Ratzlaff  and  Perry, 
East  Lansing,  Mich.,  Micah 
Yantsze  (second  child),  Aug.  25. 

Nyce,  Christina  Detwiler  and 
Jay  A.,  Underhill,  Vt.,  Kelsey 
Detwiler  (first  child),  Aug.  31. 

Pool,  Brenda  Wadel  and  Dean, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Daniel 
Allen  (second  child),  Aug.  25. 

Richer,  Michelle  Miller  and 
Scott,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Laken 
Jo  (first  child),  Aug.  5. 

Waters,  Melinda  flaynes  and 
David,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Miran- 
da Rae  (first  child),  Aug.  25. 


Wenger,  Andrea  Schrock  and 
Delbert,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Eliott 
Schrock  (first  child),  Sept.  14. 


MARRIAGES 


Bast-Moyer:  Ben  Bast, 
Woodville,  N.Y.  (Watertown), 
and  Karen  Moyer,  Powhatan, 
Va.  (Powhatan),  July  29,  by 
Andrew  Gingerich  and  Lewis 
Burkholder. 

Brown-Burkholder:  Dale 
Brown,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
(Holyrood),  and  Melanie 
Burkholder,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
(Holyrood),  Sept.  1,  by  Ray  L. 
Landis. 

Engle-Keirn:  Douglas  Engle, 
Cochranville,  Pa.  (Media),  and 
Jessica  Keirn,  Strasburg,  Pa. 
(Maple  Grove),  Aug.  12,  by  H. 
Wesley  Boyer. 

Fenton-Sloan:  Tom  Fenton, 
Wauseon,  Ohio  (Tedrow),  and 
Becky  Sloan,  Archbold,  Ohio 
(United  Methodist),  July  29, 
by  James  Nuhfer. 

Kauff  man-Keefer:  Brent 
Kauffman,  Wauseon,  Ohio 
(North  Clinton),  and  Denis_e 
Keefer,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Sept. 
16,  by  Gary  Blosser. 

Martin-Oberholtzer:  Miriam 
Martin,  Maugansville,  Md. 
(Salem  Ridge),  and  Walter 
Oberholtzer,  Maugansville, 
Md.  (Salem  Ridge),  April  22, 
by  J.  Leon  Martin. 

Miller-Witmer:  Kevin  Miller, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  (Corner- 
stone), and  Susan  Witmer, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  (Zion  Hill), 
July  22,  by  Joe  Bontrager. 

Oberholtzer-Umble:  Trace 
Oberholtzer,  Akron,  Pa.  (Lau- 
rel Street),  and  Kristin 
Umble,  Coatesville,  Pa.  (Fraz- 
er),  Aug.  12,  by  Randy  Witmer 
and  Vernon  Zehr. 


DEATHS 


Augustine,  Ella  I.  Birky,  94, 

Spartansburg,  Pa.  Born:  Sept. 
8,  1901,  Oberlin,  Kan.,  to 
John  J.  and  Nancy  Lantz 
Birky.  Died:  Sept.  11,  1995, 
Corry,  Pa.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Eugene,  Phyllis  Holt- 
house;  5  grandchildren,  7 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  John  Augustine 
(husband)  and  Harold  Dean 
(infant  son).  Funeral:  Sept. 
15,  Valley  View  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Carl  L.  Smeltzer. 
Burial:  Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 
Derstein,  Irene  F.,  83,  Souder- 
ton,  Pa.  Born:  June  11,  1912, 
Hatfield  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Harvey 
H.  and  Katie  C.  Freed  Der- 
stein. Died:  Sept.  7,  1995, 
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Voluntary  Service  workers  start  assignments.  Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM) — Fourteen  Vol- 
untary Service  workers  began  assignments  in  the  U.S.  following  an  Aug.  7-13  orientation 
at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Front  row,  left  to  right:  Patricia  Lemke, 
nurse  in  Tucson,  Ariz.;  Kim  Sears,  commu- 
nity youth  worker  in  Mashulaville,  Miss.; 
Tonia  Stutzman,  community  outreach  min- 
ister in  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Maria  Cross- 
grove,  teacher's  aide  in  La  Jara,  Colo.  Mid- 
dle row:  Lynn  Eastman,  caregiver  in 
McAllen,  Tex.;  Barbara  Lemmon,  nurse  in 
Brownsville,  Tex.;  Julie  Owens,  assistant 
teacher  in  Mashulaville,  Miss.;  Marika 


Ressler,  records/billing  assistant  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  Lora  Gisel,  coordinator/out- 
reach worker  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Back 
row:  Kim  Stuckey,  nurse's  aide  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.;  Andrew  Varco,  housing  coun- 
selor in  Mashulaville,  Miss.;  Peter  Good, 
medical  assistant  in  Washington,  D.C.; 
Neil  Stafford,  medical  clinic  coordinator  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  Mira  Geiser,  develop- 
ment officer  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Quakertown,  Pa.  Survivors — 
sisters:  Mamie  Nice,  Katie 
Frederick,  Naomi  Alderfer; 
stepbrothers:  Marvin,  Abram, 
and  Floyd  Goshow.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Sept.  12,  Souder- 
ton  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Gerald  A.  Clemmer  and  Wal- 
lace R.  Jantz. 
Fee,  Jessie  H.  Hague,  83, 
Sterling,  111.  Born:  Oct.  19, 
1911,  Sterling,  111.,  to  Fred 
and  Effie  Harmon  Hague. 
Died:  Sept.  15,  1995,  Ster- 
ling, 111.  Survivors — children: 
Connie  Anderson,  Ronald, 
Tom;  stepdaughters:  June 
Diehl,  Lillian  Ferguson; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Daniel 
and  Paul  Hague,  Henrietta 
Adair,  Katherine  Moore, 
Alice  Harrison;  2  grandchil- 
dren, 13  great-grandchildren, 
6  step-great-grandchildren,  4 
step-great-great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Earl 
Fee  (husband).  Congregation- 
al membership:  West  Ster- 
ling Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: Sept.  18,  McDonald 


Funeral  Home,  by  Dalmus 
Meeks.  Burial:  Riverside 
Cemetery. 

Keeport,  Amos  Herr,  79. 
Born:  Dec.  29,  1915,  Lancas- 
ter Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Emory  B.  and 
Anna  Herr  Keeport.  Died: 
Sept.  15,  1995,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Survivors — wife:  Verna 
Keeport;  children:  Grace  I. 
Haile,  Evelyn  R.  Bomberger, 
Robert  E.,  Anna  Mae  Fultz; 
brother  and  sisters:  John  E., 
Elvina,  Alice  E.  Newswanger; 
9  grandchildren,  2  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Amos  (infant  son).  Funer- 
al: Sept.  19,  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite Home  Chapel,  by 
Abram  Charles,  J.  Herbert 
Fisher,  and  Delbert  Kautz. 
Burial:  Millers ville  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Ropp,  Fannie,  88,  Tavistock, 
Ont.  Born:  July  11,  1907, 
Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  to  David 
and  Barbara  Lichti  Gascho. 
Died:  Sept.  17,  1995.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Lloyd,  Roy, 
Edith,  Barbara  Rohfrietsch;  9 


grandchildren,  10  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  David  Ropp  (husband). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Sept.  20, 
East  Zorra  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Orland  Gingerich 
and  Greg  Yantzi. 

Selzer,  Truman  H.,  86,  Hes- 
ston,  Kan.  Born:  Dec.  22, 
1908,  Protection,  Kan.,  to 
Alvin  and  Nora  Loucks  Selzer. 
Died:  July  23,  1995,  Hesston, 
Kan.  Survivors — wife:  Lahla 
Miller  Selzer;  children:  Wen- 
dell, David,  Harvey,  Priscilla 
Boschman;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Lester,  Roy,  Ernest, 
Berta  Miller,  Nell  Schultz, 
Mary  Ann  Miller;  8  grandchil- 
dren. Congregational  mem- 
bership: Hesston  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  July  28, 
Schowalter  Villa  Chapel,  by 
David  Mann.  Memorial  ser- 
vice and  burial:  July  29,  Pro- 
tection Mennonite  Church,  by 
Raymond  Unruh. 

Troyer,  Edward  E.,  60,  Mid- 
dlebury, Ind.  Born:  Oct.  25, 
1934,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  to 


John  \).  and  Kate  Miller  Troy- 
er. Died:  Sept.  5,  1 995,  Mid- 
dlebury, Intl.,  of  cancer.  Sur 
vivors — wife:   Ann  Miller 
Troyer;  children:  Gene,  lion, 
Rich,  Mike,  Kathy  Hanes; 
mother;  brother  and  sisters: 
Raymond,  Joanna  Graber, 
Edna  Frye;  7  grandchildren. 
Funeral:  Sept.  8,  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  David  Hel- 
muth  and  Joe  Slabach.  Burial: 
Grace  Lawn  Cemetery. 
Weber,  Florence  Almeda,  74, 
Waterloo,  Ont.  Born:  May  28, 
1921,  Strasburg,  Ont.,  to 
Allan  and  Sarah  Martin 
Weber.  Died:  Sept.  14,  1995, 
Kitchener,  Ont.  Survivors — 
brothers  and  sisters:  Oliver, 
Sam,  George,  Alice  Snyder, 
Matilda  Hunsberger,  Clara 
Snyder.  Funeral  and  burial: 
Sept.  16,  Erb  Street  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Renee  Sauder 
and  Doug  Snyder. 
Yoder,  Elizabeth  Miller,  84, 
Middlebury,  Ind.  Born:  Oct. 
14,  1910,  Elkhart  County, 
Ind.,  to  John  J.  and  Mary  E. 
Hochstetler  Miller.  Died:  Aug. 
20,  1995,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Clarence, 
Billy,  Jr.,   Robert,  Betty 
Wingard;  brother  and  sisters: 
Levi  Miller,  Emma  Avers, 
Nora  Burge,  Mary  Harwell, 
Phillis  Werner;  12  grandchil- 
dren, 6  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  William 
Yoder  (husband).  Congrega- 
tional membership:  First 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Aug.  23,  Griner  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Joe  Slabach  and 
Harold  Yoder.  Burial:  Grace 
Lawn  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries  board  of  di- 
rectors meeting,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Oct.  13-14 

Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strat- 
egy, Oct.  13-14  New  York  Con- 
ference delegate  assembly, 
Fayetteville,  N.Y.,  Oct.  14 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
board  of  directors  meeting, 
Oct.  19-21 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Re- 
gion I  Annual  Meeting,  Fran- 
conia,  Pa.,  and  Region  V,  Ed- 
monton, Alta.,  Oct.  21 

Goshen  College  board  of  over- 
seers, Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  27-28 

Southeast  Mennonite  Conference 
annual  meeting,  Brooksville, 
Fla.,  Oct.  27-29 

Atlantic  Coast  Conference  fall 
assembly  and  missions  festi- 
val, Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  27-29 

Mennonite  Heritage  Sunday. 
Oct.  29 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Beyond  those  peop 

Few  of  Jesus'  miracles  capture  my  imagina- 
tion as  much  as  healing  people  who  were  blind. 
What  an  experience  it  must  have  been  to  be 
able  to  see,  either  for  the  first  time  or  after  a 
temporary  blindness. 

Those  who  followed  Jesus  during  his  three- 
year  ministry  also  seemed  to  have  been  caught 
up  with  this  miracle.  Every  summary  of  Jesus' 
ministry  in  the  Gospels  mentions  restoring 
sight  to  the  blind. 

It  was  also  this  miracle  that  got  Jesus  into 
serious  trouble.  Indeed,  John  uses  a  whole 
chapter  of  41  verses  to  detail  the  contention 
that  developed  between  a  healed  blind  man  and 
the  Pharisees  (John  9:1-41). 

But  none  of  Jesus'  healing  of  the  blind  is  as 
intriguing  as  the  one  recorded  in  Mark  8:22-26. 
For  some  reason,  it  didn't  go  right  the  first 
time.  After  Jesus  put  saliva  on  his  eyes,  the 
man  said,  "I  can  see  people,  but  they  look  like 
trees,  walking."  It  was  only  after  Jesus  put  his 
hands  on  the  man's  eyes  again — and  he  "looked 
intently" — that  the  man  could  see. 

One  can  only  guess  why  the  first  attempt 
didn't  work  completely.  But  more  important  is 
to  realize  that  full  sight  only  came  after  this 
blind  man  from  Bethsaida  looked  at  Jesus 
intently. 

Looking  at  Jesus  intently.  Those  are  apt 
words  for  us  today.  Philosophies  of  all  sorts — 
political,  economic,  social — have  many  of  us 
confused.  An  array  of  choices  humans  have 
never  faced  before — medical,  genetic, 
technological — have  us  baffled.  Even  being 
members  of  the  church  is  to  be  confronted  with 
tough  decisions  about  issues  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. More  than  one  person  has  compared  what 
we  face  today  to  "flying  blind." 

So  what  does  it  mean  to  look  intently  at 
Jesus?  How  do  we  get  beyond  seeing  people  as 
trees,  walking? 

1.  We  must  reaffirm  our  belief  in  Jesus. 
That  is  becoming  more  difficult  for  many  in  a 
world  that  brings  us  in  contact  with  all  kinds  of 
beliefs  and  practices.  Particularly  when  people 
of  other  faiths  become  our  friends  and  associ- 
ates, our  temptation  is  to  consider  all  ways 
equally  valid,  as  all  paths  leading  to  God. 

In  this  day  of  pluralism,  many  of  us  want  our 
world  to  be  like  that  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  ousted 
religious  leader  of  Tibet,  who  writes:  "For  most 


e  as  trees,  walking 

of  us,  our  religion  depends  on  our  family  and 
where  we  were  born  and  grew  up.  Usually  I 
think  it  better  not  to  change  that."  Put  these 
words  alongside  the  exclusive  claims  of  Jesus: 
"I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life.  No 
one  comes  to  the  Father  except  through  me" 
(John  14:6b). 

To  look  at  Jesus  intently  today  is  to  believe 
that  claim — and  put  ourselves  at  odds  with 
much  of  the  "politically  correct"  thinking  of  our 
times. 

2.  We  will  seek  to  live  as  Jesus  lived.  We 

who  follow  Jesus  should  ask  continually:  what 
can  we  learn  from  the  spirit  of  Jesus  that  will 
help  us  deal  redemptively  with  the  sin  and 
disease  of  our  day? 

As  I  read  the  stories  of  Jesus'  life,  I  find  com- 
passion and  love.  I  find  him  a  champion  of  the 
oppressed  and  the  downtrodden.  I  also  find 
Jesus  confronting  the  sources  of  that  evil  and 
oppression.  He  had  harsh  words  for  those  who 
persisted  in  this  blindness. 

To  look  intently  at  Jesus  today  is  to  strive  to 
live  in  the  spirit  of  both  compassion  and  con- 
frontation that  Jesus  lived. 

3.  We  will  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  by  the 
Spirit.  It's  relatively  easy  to  say  we  believe  in 
Jesus,  even  that  we  want  to  live  as  he  lived. 
But  in  our  day  of  high  technology  and 
sophisticated  science,  I  find  it  more  difficult  to 
rely  on  some  "nebulous"  leading  of  the  Spirit. 

Yet  Jesus,  when  he  left  the  world  physically, 
promised  that  the  Spirit  would  remain  with  us. 
That  Spirit  is  here — through  gentle  nudging,  in 
our  encounters  with  each  other  as  disciples, 
sometimes  in  dramatic  events. 

To  allow  the  Spirit  to  direct  our  lives  also 
goes  counter  to  the  way  many  believe  modern 
people  order  their  lives.  But  looking  intently  at 
Jesus  is  to  be  aware  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to 
allow  that  Spirit  to  lead  and  guide. 

Much  of  what  goes  on  in  our  world  today  can 
only  be  described  as  blindness.  Like  the  Phari- 
sees, we  can  be  content  to  stay  in  that  blind- 
ness. Or  we  can  be  satisfied  with  partial  sight — 
those  people  as  trees,  walking. 

But,  like  the  blind  man  of  Bethsaida,  we  are 
called  out  of  our  confusion  and  disillusionment 
to  something  better.  It  is  only  as  we  look  in- 
tently at  Jesus  that  we  will  experience  healing 
and  receive  our  true  sight. — jlp 
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October  17,  1995 


God  wins!  That  is  the  great  message  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Our  hope  begins  in  the  fact  that  we  know  the 
battle  will  be  decided.  And  no  matter  what  it  looks 
like  now  from  our  perspective,  God  wins!  Concluding 
a  series  on  the  core  beliefs  of  our  faith  as  Mennonites. 
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Core  beliefs  of  our  faith  (15) 

'This  world  is 
not  my  home9 

We  place  our  hope  in  the  reign  of  God 
and  in  its  fulfillment  in  the  day  when 
Christ  our  ascended  Lord  will  come  .  .  . 
to  gather  his  church,  already  living .  .  . 
according  to  the  pattern  of  God's  future.' 


Life  for  early  Christians  was  not  a  pretty 
picture.  These  early  pioneers  of  the  faith 
faced  persecution,  suffering,  and  death 
for  their  belief  in  Jesus  Christ.  There  are  many 
explanations  for  how  they  managed  to  survive 
and  thrive  in  the  midst  of  such  a  hostile 
environment.  But  I  think  the  key  explanation 
is  that  they  lived  eschatologically. 

The  editorial  team  composed  of  my  teen  and 
preteen  daughters  has  complained  about  my 
using  this  word,  but  there  is  no  other  word  to 
say  what  needs  to  be  said  here.  To  live  eschato- 
logically means  to  live  life  in  the  here  and  now 
with  one's  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  a  future  hope: 
the  hope  of  resurrection  and  of  heaven.  It 
means  to  be  able  to  disregard  inconveniences, 
pain,  suffering,  and  death  in  this  realm 
because  of  the  hope  of  victory,  rest,  and  peace 
in  a  future  realm. 

The  eschatological  passage  I  like  best  is 
1  Corinthians  15:19.  Here  Paul  says,  "If  only 
for  this  life  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  to 


by 

Larry 
Augs- 
burger 


We  believe  our  true  home  is  in  the  spiri- 
tual realm,  and  we  won't  be  at  home  un- 
til Jesus  comes  and  we  reign  with  him 
in  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth. 


be  pitied  more  than  all  men."  "This  life"  for 
Paul  was  filled  with  opposition  and  persecu- 
tion. Both  the  worlds  of  Judaism  and  paganism 
were  strongly  opposed  to  Paul's  strange  gospel, 
and  they  expressed  their  displeasure  in  graphic 
ways,  such  as  stonings,  floggings,  beatings,  and 
riots.  In  this  life  Paul's  hope  in  Christ  had 
largely  resulted  in  pain  and  suffering. 

We  find  the  reality  with  which  Paul  is  con- 
trasting "this  life"  in  the  remainder  of  1  Corin- 
thians 15 — the  hope  of  resurrection  and  the 
victory  of  God  over  the  forces  of  evil.  In  verse 
24  he  reports,  "Then  the  end  will  come,  when 
he  hands  over  the  kingdom  to  God  the  Father 
after  he  has  destroyed  all  dominion,  authority 
and  power."  Later  on  he  gives  us  the  beautiful 
words,  "Listen,  I  tell  you  a  mystery:  We  will  not 
all  sleep,  but  we  will  all  be  changed— in  a  flash, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trumpet. 
For  the  trumpet  will  sound,  the  dead  will  be 
raised  imperishable,  and  we  will  be  changed" 
(w.  51-52). 


With  this  article,  Gospel  Herald  concludes  a  series 
on  the  core  beliefs  of  our  faith  as  Anabaptist-Men- 
nonites.  The  articles  in  this  series,  based  on  the 
new  Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Perspec- 
tive adopted  at  Wichita  '95,  were: 

1.  God  (May  16) 

2.  Jesus  (May  23) 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  (May  30) 

4.  The  Bible  (June  13) 

5.  The  church  (June  20) 

6.  Peace  (June  27) 

7.  Sin  (July  11) 

8.  Salvation  (July  18) 

9.  The  Christian  life  (July  25) 

1 0.  Leadership,  order,  and  unity  (Aug.  29) 

11.  Truth  and  oaths  (Sept.  5) 

12.  Creation  (Sept.  12) 

13.  Church  discipline  (Sept.  26) 

14.  Baptism  and  communion  (Oct.  3) 

15.  Family,  singleness,  marriage  (Oct.  10) 

1 6.  The  reign  of  God  (Oct.  1 7) 

In  this  series,  Gospel  Herald  attempted  to  high- 
light what  it  is  that  unites  us  as  a  Mennonite 
church.  Our  prayer  is  that  the  articles  have  stimu- 
lated reflection  and  discussion  on  what  binds  us 
together  as  disciples  in  our  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.— Editor 


For  Paul,  this  promise  was  a  glorious  reality. 
With  it  in  view,  he  was  prepared  to  face  every- 
thing with  which  this  world  could  confront  him. 
He  was  living  with  his  eyes  firmly  fastened  on 
the  coming  of  his  Lord  Jesus  to  rule  in  power 
and  authority.  He  was  not  unaware  of  or 
unconcerned  about  the  things  of  this  world,  but 
he  viewed  all  events  here  in  the  context  of 
heaven. 

It  appears  that  the  whole  early  church  lived 
life  in  this  same  eschatological  mind-set  as 
it  faced  persecution.  Individual  Christians 
knew  they  had  the  resources  necessary  to 
confront  the  horrors  of  prison  or  the  coliseum 
because  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
resurrection  and  the  triumph  of  God. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  challenges  the 
world  laid  before  these  early  Christians,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  there  were  times  when  they 
needed  to  be  encouraged  to  maintain  their  es- 
chatological outlook.  It  was  to  meet  this  need 
that  John  was  inspired  to  compose  Revelation. 

This  book,  which  confuses  so  many  of  us  as 
we  read  it  in  the  20th  century,  was  a  most  clear 
and  welcome  statement  to  the  audience  for 
which  it  was  intended.  It  revealed  the  reality  of 
the  victory  of  God  over  Satan  with  graphic  sym- 
bolism and  pointed  to  the  return  of  Christ  and 
the  establishment  of  the  new  heaven  and  new 
earth.  Many  early  Christians  went  to  their 
deaths  with  the  visions  painted  by  John  firmly 
fixed  for  them. 

Unfortunately  Revelation,  which  was  such  a 
blessing  to  its  original  readers,  has  become  a 
problem  to  the  contemporary  church  because  of 
the  vast  variety  of  ways  in  which  people  inter- 
pret it.  This  problem  appeared  early  on  and  has 
multiplied  and  increased  as  the  centuries  have 
passed. 

Part  of  the  problem  lies  in  how  literally  or 
symbolically  we  interpret  the  images  of  the 
book.  Another  part  of  the  problem  deals  with 
defining  the  era  to  which  the  various  prophe- 
sies refer,  with  some  seeing  them  entirely 
fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D. 
70  and  others  seeing  them  as  awaiting  ful- 
fillment at  the  end  of  time. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  is  the  major  argu- 
ment about  how  to  interpret  Revelation  20  with 
its  enigmatic  reference  to  a  thousand-year 
binding  of  Satan.  For  hundreds  of  years  there 
were  two  main  factions:  premillennialism  and 
amillennialism. 

Premillennialism  predicted  that  Jesus  would 
return  and  establish  an  earthly  kingdom  for 
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the  thousand-year  binding  of  Satan  after  which 
would  come  the  final  judgment  and  establish- 
ment of  the  new  heaven  and  earth. 

Amillennialism  identified  the  kingdom  of 
God  with  the  present  era  and  anticipated  the 
return  of  Christ  and  the  establishment  of  the 
new  heaven  and  earth  with  no  intervening 
span  of  time.  Anabaptists,  with  their  emphasis 
on  the  kingdom  of  God  being  present  now  on 
earth,  naturally  fit  into  the  amillennial  camp, 
and  most  early  Anabaptist  leaders  were  amil- 
lennial. 

Two  new  ways  of  interpreting  the  millenni- 
um have  developed  in  the  centuries  since 
the  Reformation.  One,  called  postmillen- 
nialism,  teaches  that  the  kingdom  is  present 
now  and  will  gradually  increase  to  such  a  level 
of  perfection  as  to  cross  over  into  the  millennial 
kingdom  after  which  Jesus  will  return. 

The  other  interpretation,  called  dispensation- 
alism,  is  a  modified  form  of  premillennialism 
with  a  special  emphasis  on  how  God  relates  to 
humanity  in  different  eras  of  history  and  on  the 
millennium  as  the  kingdom  of  God  with  a 


distinctly  Jewish  character.  This  understand- 
ing is  then  rent  and  torn  by  differing  opinions 
within  the  basic  dispensational  framework. 

Although  all  four  viewpoints  arise  out  of  an 
effort  to  be  faithful  to  Scripture  and  to  properly 
understand  the  eschatological  hope,  the  efforts 
to  defend  and  propagate  them  have  produced 
major  disagreements  in  the  body  of  Christ.  But 
upon  analysis,  one  discovers  that  the 
differences  are  never  over  the  certainty  of 
eschatological  hope.  Rather,  the  differences 
arise  out  of  variations  in  the  understandings  of 
the  way  in  which  this  hope  is  to  be  realized. 

This  disagreement  over  the  "how"  of  our  hope 
needs  to  be  seen  in  the  perspective  of  the  fact 
that  salvation  consists  of  one's  faith  in  Christ, 
not  one's  correct  interpretation  of  the  unfolding 
of  the  eschatalogical  hope.  Never  once  is  hold- 
ing the  wrong  view  of  the  millennium  defined 
as  a  sin.  Since  this  is  true,  and  since  the  Scrip- 
tures are  symbolic  enough  to  allow  for  such  a 
variety  of  interpretations,  it  would  seem  that 
there  should  be  no  place  in  the  church  for  dog- 
matism on  the  meaning  of  Revelation  20. 

Rather  I  would  suggest  that  each  of  us  em- 
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Victory  of  good  over  evil  will  do  us  no 
good  if  we  have  been  obliterated.  But 
God  promises  we  shall  be  raised  from 
the  dead  and  enter  into  eternal  life. 


brace  the  interpretation  which  best  enables  us 
to  appreciate  the  reality  of  our  eschatological 
hope.  Let  us  declare  the  certainty  of  the  hope 
which  is  ours  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  will 
ever  need  to  argue  with  another  brother  or 
sister  about  the  right  "how." 

But  what  is  a  general  understanding  of 
eschatological  hope  to  which  we  can  cling?  The 
first  paragraph  of  Article  24  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith  in  Mennonite  Perspective  summarizes 
it  beautifully:  "We place  our  hope  in  the  reign  of 
God  and  in  its  fulfillment  in  the  day  when 
Christ  our  ascended  Lord  will  come  again  in 
glory  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  He  will 
gather  his  church,  already  living  under  the 
reign  of  God  according  to  the  pattern  of  God's 
future.  We  believe  in  (1)  God's  final  victory,  (2) 
in  the  end  of  this  present  age  of  struggle  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  (3)  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  (4)  in  the  appearance  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth." 

Here  in  four  quick  points  we  see  the  hope 
that  is  ours.  The  first  point  declares  the 
results  of  the  battle  between  good  and 
evil.  As  we  live  in  this  world,  we  are  very  aware 
of  this  battle;  and,  from  the  perspective  of 
earth,  the  outcome  seems  anything  but  certain 
as  we  see  the  forces  of  evil  seemingly  making 
great  strides.  It  would  seem  very  reasonable  to 
fear  that  the  forces  of  good  may  not  be  able  to 
surmount  those  of  evil. 

But,  this  article  declares,  "God  wins!"  That  is 
the  great  message  of  Revelation  and  the 
Scriptures  cited  by  the  confession.  Our  hope 
begins  in  the  fact  that  we  know  the  battle  will 
be  decided.  And  no  matter  what  it  looks  like 
now,  from  our  perspective,  God  wins! 

The  second  point  establishes  the  assurance 
that  this  present  age  of  struggle  between  good 
and  evil  is  to  come  to  an  end.  Much  as  we 
might  like  life  here  on  earth,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  there  are  times  when  we  wish  for 
something  better.  And  the  Scriptures  promise 
us  that  this  is  indeed  the  case.  This  present  age 
will  come  to  an  end  and  a  new  and  much 
superior  age  will  transcend  it. 

Point  three  addresses  how  we  fit  into  this. 
After  all,  the  victory  of  good  over  evil  will  do  us 
no  good  if  we  have  been  obliterated  and  have 
no  awareness  of  it  or  ability  to  participate  in  it. 
But  point  three  reports  that  we  shall  be  raised 
from  death  to  enter  into  eternal  life  with  God 
and  to  reign  with  God. 

Point  four  rounds  things  off  with  its  assur- 
ance that  there  will  be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 


earth.  Not  only  is  the  old  age  coming  to  an  end, 
but  there's  a  new  one  coming.  We  shall  live  in  a 
new,  recreated  Edenic  world  with  no  pollution 
and  no  crying,  death,  or  pain.  It  is  a  picture  of 
fabulous  hope,  and  we  should  live  our  lives 
here  in  constant  expectancy  of  what  shall 
eventually  be  ours. 

But  what  difference  should  all  that  make  to 
us  as  we  live  here  in  "this  life"?  What  does  it 
mean  for  us  to  live  eschatologically?  I  would 
suggest  two  quick  answers. 

Paragraph  three  of  the  confession  states  that 
we  should  "live  now  according  to  the  model  of 
the  future  reign  of  God."  The  first  point  of 
eschatological  living  is  to  live  life  now  as  if  we 
had  already  realized  the  kingdom.  Said  in  its 
most  succinct  terms,  that  means  to  live  in  love 
for  each  other  and  always  reaching  out  to  those 
caught  in  the  horrors  of  the  other  kingdom,  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  and  suffering  and  death. 

The  second  answer  is  captured  in  the  old- 
time  gospel  song,  "This  world  is  not  my  home, 
I'm  just  a  passin'  through."  To  best  live  escha- 
tologically we  need  to  realize  that  we  are  not  at 
home  here  on  earth.  Our  true  home  is  the  home 
of  the  spiritual  realm,  and  we  won't  be  home 
until  Jesus  comes  and  we  reign  with  him  in  the 
new  heaven  and  new  earth. 

Larry  Augsburger,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  is  pastor 
of  the  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church.  He  also 
serves  as  an  editorial  consultant  for  Gospel 
Herald. 
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"If  we  have  died  with  him,  we 
will  also  live  with  him;  if  we 
endure,  we  will  also  reign  with 
him;  if  we  deny  him,  he  will  also 
deny  us;  if  we  are  faithless,  he 
remains  faithful — for  he  cannot 
deny  himself."— 2  Tim.  2:11-13 
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READERS  SAY 


What  Do  Mennonites  Believe 
About  Truth  and  Oaths? 
(Sept.  5)  got  me  to  thinking 
about  the  Mennonite  position  on  the 
swearing  of  oaths.  If  the  issue  is  truth- 
fulness, and  Christians  should  need 
nothing  to  confirm  that  they  are  being 
truthful,  what  is  the  difference  between 
saying,  "I  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth," 
and  "I  affirm  .  .  .  "? 

Was  Jesus  really  being  so  trivial  as 
to  suggest  that  the  substitution  of  the 
word  "affirm"  for  "swear"  would  fulfill 
the  requirement  for  righteousness? 

If  so,  I  would  suggest  that,  in  a  court 
of  law,  Christians  should  refuse  to  both 
swear  and  affirm,  declaring  that  our 
commitment  as  followers  of  Jesus  to 
truthfulness  make  any  oath  or  affirma- 
tion unnecessary.  If  the  penalty  be  con- 
tempt of  court,  so  be  it.  After  all,  didn't 
Jesus  also  say,  "Take  up  your  cross 
and  follow  me"? 
Marlin  Birkey 
Aurora,  Ohio 

As  one  who  was  raised  and  contin- 
ues in  the  Mennonite  tradition  of 
Bible  study  and  understanding,  I 
want  to  commend  you  for  your  editori- 
al, Finding  the  Right  Things  in  the 
Bible  (Sept.  12).  We  need  seek  if  we 
are  to  find  the  right  things. 

That's  why  I  read  Gospel  Herald — to 
find  help  and  instruction  as  well  as 
some  tolerance  for  the  perspective  of 
others.  But  I'm  not  looking  for  some- 
thing that  is  over  and  against  my  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  Bible  teaches. 
Nor  do  I  accept  every  thought  of  Ana- 
baptism  as  the  final  and  only  inter- 
pretation of  God's  revealed  truth. 

Some  of  your  articles  seem  so  schol- 
arly. Or  there  is  hidden  meaning  that 
leaves  one  more  confused  than  before 
reading.  But  as  Jesus  taught  his  disci- 
ples: "Men  ought  always  to  pray  and 
not  faint"  (Luke  18:1). 
Clifford  Strubhar 
Norfolk,  Ark. 

In  The  Rhythm  of  Seeking  Peace 
and  Justice  (Sept.  19),  Andre 
Gingerich  Stoner  compares  life  in 
poverty  to  driving  a  car  in  sultry  heat 
with  the  windows  down  while  others  in 
closed-up  cars  with  "air"  go  by.  He 
commits  himself  to  staying  close  to 
those  having  to  live  in  the  heat. 

Is  it  a  step  further  to  say  that  I  do 
not  want  to  live  in  air-conditioning  as 


long  as  any  of  the  people  around  mo 
cannot  have  it?  Or  that  I  do  not  ever 
want  to  be  the  best-dressed  woman  at 
work  or  at  church  as  long  as  others 
aren't?  Or  to  be  a  model  family  or  show 
happiness  as  long  as  other  people  don't 
have  access  to  these  things? 

A  basic  form  of  practicing  justice,  for 
me,  is  to  be  among  those  who  are  suf- 
fering and,  as  much  as  possible,  be  one 
of  them. 

Judy  Buckwalter 

Wellsville,  N.Y. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  support  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  good  work  you  are 
doing  in  reporting  and  editing  to  the 
Mennonite  constituency  through  Gos- 
pel Herald.  It's  a  good  balance  of  news, 
views,  and  current  issues  being  grap- 
pled with  and  discerned  by  the  church 
community. 

I  also  like  to  hear  and  feel  your  per- 
sonal response  and  struggle  with  the 
issues  as  you  attempt  to  serve  the 
church  faithfully.  You  have  a  good 
grasp  of  the  issues  and  present  the 
various  perspectives  fairly,  helping  us 
as  we  continue  to  seek  the  Lord  in 
some  of  the  tough  and  complex  ques- 
tions. I  remember  you  often  in  my 
prayers. 

Darrell  D.  Jantzi 
Elora,  Ont. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  (June  6),  I 
suggested  that  Mennonite  Church 
of  Christ  would  be  an  appropriate 
name  for  our  combined  denominations. 
Recently  someone  pointed  out  to  me 
that  the  abbreviation  for  this  new 
church  could  easily  be  confused  with 
that  for  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

We'd  have  to  work  at  some  method 
to  avoid  the  confusion.  But  one  second 
thought,  why  not  have  the  same  or 
close  to  the  same  abbreviation?  Our 
mission  should  be  the  same:  to  feed 
and  tend  the  sheep  and  lambs  with 
love,  as  our  Lord  told  Peter  to  do  when 
he  talked  with  him  about  the  church. 
Geraldine  Harder 
North  Newton,  Kan. 


Gospel  Herald  welcomes  your  letters, 
either  about  our  contents  or  about  the 
issues  which  are  currently  facing  the 
Mennonite  church.  Send  letters  to 
"Readers  Say,"  616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683.—  Editor 
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Outreach  to  forgotten  people: 

Friendship  i 


With  the  church's  history  of 
work  with  persons  who  are 
mentally  disabled,  we  are 
equipped  to  provide  a  much- 
needed  community  of  caring. 

by  Joanne  Lehman 

Sam  stuffs  the  church  bulletin  into  his  jack- 
et pocket  and  climbs  out  of  the  backseat  of 
Sandy  and  Jim's  car.  He  thanks  them  for 
inviting  him  along  to  Burger  King  after  church. 

Ginny  makes  her  rounds  after  Sunday  school, 
greeting  her  friends  warmly  and  chatting  with 
others  in  the  parking  lot.  She  seeks  out  two 
friends  and  gives  each  a  birthday  card  before 
taking  off  down  the  sidewalk  to  her  apartment. 

Janet,  who  began  attending  church  recently, 
is  enthusiastic  about  the  church  women's  group 
where  she  helps  knot  comforters  and  roll  ban- 
dages for  relief. 

While  these  situations  may  sound  ordinary, 
each  is  extraordinary  for  the  people  involved. 
Ordinary  church  activities  take  on  new  mean- 
ing when  viewed  through  the  eyes  of  people 
who  have  been  diagnosed  with  a  serious  and 
chronic  mental  illness. 

All  the  people  described  above  are  my  friends 
and  acquaintances.  They  receive  services  from 
the  county  mental  health  system  in  which  I 
work  as  a  community  relations  specialist.  Part 
of  my  job  in  this  safety  net  organization  is  to 
inform  the  public  about  needs  of  people  who  are 
often  invisible  to  the  public  or  who,  when  visi- 
ble, are  misunderstood  and  feared. 

As  schizophrenia  or  other  mental  illnesses 
progress  in  individuals,  family  and  friends  may 
become  alienated  or  have  great  difficulty  coping 
with  the  inevitable  emotional  and  financial 
burdens  which  may  occur  gradually  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  The  acute  stages  of  a  mental  ill- 
ness often  cause  massive  upheavals  that  affect 
not  only  emotional  stability  but  also  social  life. 

In  recent  years,  long-term  residential  care 
has  been  replaced  with  community-based  men- 
tal health  systems.  New  medications,  while  not 
providing  a  cure,  allow  people  to  live  more  nor- 
mal lives.  Community  services  may  include 
psychiatric  care,  out-patient  counseling,  psy- 
cho-social rehabilitation,  housing,  and  other 
support.  Psychiatric  hospitalization  is  often 
reserved  for  short-term  help  in  times  of  crisis  or 
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such  a  simple  thing  to  offer 


to  find  the  right  type  and  dosage  of  medication. 

The  goal  of  community-based  services  is  to 
offer  a  more  normal  environment  and  to  include 
disabled  people  in  community  life  whenever 
possible.  The  effectiveness  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  services  vary  with  geographic  areas.  In 
many  places,  there  is  a  lack  of  both  personnel 
and  funding.  Legislative  policies  are  constantly 
changing.  In  addition,  along  with  other  health 
services,  managed  care  is  beginning  to  be 
considered  for  mental  health  services.  In  most 
of  North  America,  funding  comes  from  federal, 
state,  and  sometimes  local  taxes. 

Many  people  don't  realize  that,  as  a  rule, 
insurance  companies  cover  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  total  cost  of  treatment  for  psychiatric 
disabilities.  Consequently,  people  with  the  most 
severe  illnesses  often  must  rely  on  the  public 
mental  health  system.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
mental  illness,  ordinary  life,  as  most  of  us  ex- 
perience it,  gradually  slips  away  from  a  victim 
of  a  serious  brain  disorder. 

Congregations  can  provide  a  much-needed 
community  of  caring  that  moves  people  beyond 
the  mental  health  community  system.  Smith- 
ville  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church  welcomed  Gold- 
en Robinson  when  she  began  attending  in  1994. 
Golden,  age  52,  was  diagnosed  with  schizophre- 
nia many  years  ago  and  has  been  blind  for 
several  years.  She  is  also  a  recovering  alcoholic 
with  ten  years  of  sobriety. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  1995,  Golden  offered  a 
public  prayer  of  thanksgiving  during  the 
worship  hour  on  behalf  of  a  recovering 
friend  marking  her  third  year  of  sobriety.  Gol- 
den's  counselor  says  her  involvement  with  the 
church  has  improved  her  social  skills  and  given 
her  new  friends  and  a  better  support  system. 
The  congregation  encounters  both  challenges 
and  blessings  as  they  try  to  learn  how  to  best 
support  Golden  and  her  recovering  friend. 

As  churches  create  community  with  persons 
whose  disabilities  have  been  barriers  in  the 
past,  they  experience  a  surge  of  love  and  liveli- 
ness and  a  new  dimension  of  God's  grace.  An 
added  benefit  is  the  preservation  of  dwindling 
public  funds  as  mental  health  consumers  find 
caring  church  members  to  help  meet  social, 
spiritual,  and  at  times  physical  needs. 

Many  people  diagnosed  with  schizophrenia, 
bipolar  disorder,  or  prolonged  depression  face 
both  tangible  and  subtle  barriers  which  sepa- 
rate them  from  others.  They  may  also  become 
addicted  to  alcohol  or  drugs  in  an  effort  to  find 
relief  from  their  terrifying  symptoms.  They 


may  have  little  contact  with  people  outside  the 
formal  mental  health  system,  even  though  they 
live  in  our  communities.  But  outside  friend- 
ships are  vital  for  a  person  recovering  from  a 
mental  illness. 

In  recent  years,  human  services  have  been 
increasingly  given  over  to  agencies  as  new 
treatments  emerged.  As  costs  continue  to  soar, 
creative  alternatives  will  be  sought  by  public 
agencies  who  recognize  that  relationships  with 
nonprofessional  people  can  often  reduce  or 
eliminate  paid  support  for  some. 

Laurie  Curtis,  a  writer  for  In  Community,  a 
housing  and  support  publication,  suggests  a 


How  to  interact  with  people 
who  have  a  mental  illness 

People  are  people,  regardless  of  what  illness 
they  have.  Here  are  eight  "commandments"  for  a 
simple,  commonsense  approach  to  dealing  with 
those  who  happen  to  have  a  mental  illness. 

1.  Speak  directly.  Use  clear,  simple  commu- 
nication. Don't  speak  through  another  person  who 
may  be  present. 

2.  Offer  to  shake  hands.  Use  the  same  good 
manners  as  you  would  in  meeting  any  other  per- 
son. 

3.  Listen  attentively.  If  a  person  has  difficulty 
speaking,  wait.  If  necessary,  clarify  what  they 
have  said.  Never  pretend  to  understand. 

4.  Treat  adults  as  adults.  Always  use  com- 
mon courtesy.  Do  not  assume  familiarity,  patro- 
nize, condescend,  or  threaten. 

5.  Make  eye  contact.  Be  aware  of  body  lan- 
guage. Like  any  others,  people  with  a  mental 
illness  can  sense  discomfort. 

6.  Do  not  give  unsolicited  advice.  If  help 
seems  necessary,  ask  how  you  can  help  and  then 
wait  for  a  response  or  until  the  offer  is  accepted. 

7.  Relax.  Be  yourself.  The  most  important 
thing  to  remember  is  to  be  yourself.  And  do  not  be 
embarrassed  if  you  happen  to  use  common  expres- 
sions that  seem  to  relate  to  a  mental  health  dis- 
ability. 

8.  See  the  person.  Beneath  all  the  symptoms 
and  behaviors  someone  with  a  mental  illness  may 
exhibit  is  a  person.  Don't  avoid  this  person. 

— adapted  from  "The  10  Commandments  of 
Communicating  with  People  with  Disabilities" 
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When  we  offer  friendship  to  someone 
who  might  otherwise  be  excluded,  we 
find  our  own  spirits  lifted,  and  we  may 
help  to  prevent  spiritual  homelessness. 


framework  of  support  that  includes  peer  sup- 
port and  self-help,  community  groups  and 
agencies,  and  informal  caring  networks — in 
addition  to  the  formal  mental  health  system 
which  may  be  needed  for  many  years  by  some. 

Anabaptists  have  a  half-century  of  history  of 
ministry  to  people  with  mental  illnesses.  Many 
who  served  in  Civilian  Public  Service  remained 
active  in  mental  health  advocacy  and  educa- 
tion. CPS  workers  started  the  National  Mental 
Health  Foundation,  brought  the  plight  of 
America's  mentally  ill  to  public  attention,  and 
developed  Mennonite  mental  health  facilities 
across  the  country. 

From  these  roots,  a  ministry  to  mentally 
disabled  people  could  emerge  in  our  growing 
faith  communities.  In  Jesus'  time  as  many  as 
one-third  of  the  population  may  have  had  some 
kind  of  physical  or  mental  disability.  Rather 
than  excluding  such  people,  the  early  church 
cared  for  them. 


What  you  can  do 

Suggestions  for  ways  for  you  and  your  congre- 
gation to  minister  to  persons  who  have  a  mental 
disability: 

•  Promote  workshops  and  forums  in  your 
congregation.  Call  the  local  association  of  the 
National  Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111  for  help. 

•  Include  items  about  mental  illness  in  your 
church  newsletter. 

•  Sponsor  a  drop-in  center  where  people  who 
have  limited  social  opportunities  can  come  to  play, 
visit,  and  learn. 

•  Work  cooperatively  with  a  social  service 
agency  to  provide  housing  options  for  persons  with 
mental  illnesses.  Donate  land  or  buy  a  house. 

•  Provide  space  for  support  groups  to  meet, 
both  for  those  who  have  experienced  mental 
illness  and  for  their  family  members. 

•  Offer  transportation  to  church  events,  the 
grocery  store,  and  other  places. 

•  Submit  resolutions  or  initiate  other  activities 
at  conference  and  churchwide  assemblies  calling 
for  the  church's  involvement  in  this  area  of 
ministry. 

— adapted  from  material  supplied  by  the 
Alliance  for  the  Mentally  III  of  Ohio's 
Religious  Outreach  Committee 


Compeer,  an  international  nonprofit  organi- 
zation, was  established  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
20  years  ago  to  address  the  loneliness  of  the 
mental  health  consumer.  Compeer  matches 
trained  volunteers  with  people  in  treatment  for 
mental  illness.  Compeer  volunteers  receive 
special  training  and  orientation  to  help  them 
understand  the  unique  needs  and  experiences  of 
a  person  with  mental  illness.  A  one-to-one 
friendship  often  develops. 

There  are  116  Compeer  programs  across  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Netherlands.  In 
the  two-county  district  where  I  work,  the 
program  boasts  phenomenal  success.  Of  the  40 
persons  served  by  Compeer  since  1992,  11  were 
previously  institutionalized  for  treatment  of 
mental  illness.  Two  Compeer  clients  had  lived 
in  the  hospital,  one  for  8  years  and  one  for  30 
years.  Total  hospitalization  costs  for  these  11 
persons  was  in  excess  of  $4.5  million.  After 
Compeer,  only  one  client  was  rehospitalized  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  that  client  has  increased 
time  out  of  the  institution.  Cost  savings  for  our 
local  mental  health  system— as  a  result  of 
Compeer — for  these  11  persons  was  in  excess  of 
$37,000  per  year,  based  on  state  hospital  costs. 

Christians  can  organize  and  direct  programs 
like  Compeer  in  cooperation  with  their  local 
public  mental  health  organizations  or  reach  out 
on  their  own.  People  called  to  this  ministry 
must  be  willing  to  take  the  first  step  and  offer 
encouragement  and  support. 

The  eternal  rewards  of  opening  our  hearts 
in  Christian  friendship  far  outweigh  any 
monetary  value.  Friendship  is  such  a 
simple  thing  to  offer  that  we  often  forget  how 
important— and  how  rare  for  some— it  really  is. 

Potluck  dinners,  Sunday  school  outings,  and 
service  projects — as  well  as  worship  and  small 
groups — have  a  new  dimension  when  shared 
with  those  who  have  such  great  need  and  are 
delighted  by  our  activities.  When  we  offer 
friendship  to  someone  who  might  otherwise  be 
excluded,  we  find  our  own  spirits  lifted.  When 
our  arms  encircle  the  suffering  with  sincere 
Christian  love  and  compassion,  we  can  have 
faith  that  our  welcome  may  prevent  one  of  our 
neighbors  from  spiritual  homelessness,  an  even 
more  devastating  disability. 

Joanne  Lehman,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  works  for 
the  Mental  Health  and  Recovery  Board  of 
Wayne-Holmes  Counties  as  a  community  rela- 
tions specialist.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Kidron 
Mennonite  Church. 
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MCC  executive  comm 
from  Somalia  to  Suda 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Reallocation  of  e 
funds  from  Somalia  to  Sudan,  possible  IV 
work  in  Burma,  and  a  shrinking  budget 
were  the  main  items  of  discussion  at  E 
the  executive  committee  meeting  of  1 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  h 
on  Sept.  22-23. 

The  committee  approved  a  recom-  t 
mendation  that  $100,000  contributed  E 
for  MCC  programs  in  Somalia  be  i 
redesignated  for  relief  work  in  south-  I 
ern  Sudan,  where  civil  war  is  causing  s 
widespread  hunger.  s 

MCC  plans  to  give  additional  funds 
to  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  and  to  5 
Lutheran  World  Relief  for  clean  water 
and  other  programs  in  Somalia.  < 
Although  MCC  did  not  appeal  for  I 
contributions  to  Somalia,  media  cover- 
age in  1992-93  prompted  an  outpouring 
of  contributions  earmarked  for  that 
country.  The  agency  received  $650,000  1 
designated  for  Somalia;  nearly  half  re- 
mains unspent. 

"It  does  not  honor  the  donors'  intent 
to  hold  funds  designated  for  Somalia 
unused  for  more  than  five  years,"  said 
Berry  Friesen,  director  of  administra- 
tion and  finance. 

MCC's  projected  budget  for  Somalia 
for  each  of  the  next  two  years  is  around 
$100,000.  Phil  Rich,  acting  executive 
committee  chair  from  Archbold,  Ohio, 
said  that  "MCC  is  committed  to  con- 
tinued work  in  Somalia,  and  as  oppor- 
tunity arises  we  will  commit  additional 
funds." 

Work  in  Somalia,  past  and  pre- 
sent.ln  1992-93,  MCC  provided  food  to 
Somali  refugees  in  Kenya  and  those 
who  had  returned  to  their  homes  in  So- 
malia. This  year  MCC  sent  several 
shipping  containers  filled  with  text- 
books. 

Charmayne  Denlinger  Brubaker, 
MCC  communications  secretary,  noted 
the  power  of  the  mass  media  to  affect 
agencies  like  MCC. 

At  the  same  time  that  Somalia  was 
in  the  headlines,  MCC  launched  a  fund 
appeal  for  seeds  and  tools  for  Sudan. 
After  a  large-scale  fund  drive,  $355,000 
was  received.  MCC  staff  did  not  appeal 
for  money  for  Somalia,  yet  received 
nearly  twice  that  amount. 

An  assessment  team  that  recently 
traveled  to  Burma  (also  called  Myan- 
mar)  reported  their  findings  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

They  recommended  that  MCC  main- 
tain contacts  with  several  church  insti- 
tutions they  visited,  and  also  supply 

littee  reallocates  funds 

in,  discusses  budget  crunch 

iucational  resources  requested  by  the     tiers'  programs  because  economic  con- 
lyanmar  Institute  of  Theology.                ditions  in  the  region  are  worsening. 
MCC  has  assisted  refugees  from        "Church  members'  tithes  there  do 
urma  now  living  in  Bangladesh  and     not  have  the  buying  power  they  once 
hailand  but  Mennonites  have  little    had.  Yet  the  churches  have  a  growing 
istory  in  the  country.                            vision  to  respond  to  needs  around 

Ann  Martin,  MCC  East  Asia  secre-     them,"  she  explained, 
ary  stated  that  MCC's  involvement  in        Shelly  said  she  believes  MCC  sup- 
Jurma  would  not  initially  involve  send-     porters  would  wan  t  to  know  when 
ng  workers  or  opening  an  office  there,     funds  are  short. 

Jut  she  encouraged  an  MCC  role  there,  "I  believe  many  in  our  constituency 
dding  that  "Burma  is  one  of  the  most  would  prefer  to  see  indigenous 
uffering  countries  in  Asia."                     Panamanian  children  go  to  school 

Martin  plans  to  visit  Burma  next  for  example,  than  to  have  padded 
'ear  to  explore  other  opportunities.           church  pews.  Or  maybe  do  both  but 

Overseas  offices  feel  budget  choose  a  simpler  lifestyle  at  home, 
-runch.  MCC  overseas  offices  have     she  said. 

)een  asked  to  cut  their  budgets  for        Contributions  from  churches  and 
L996  by  three  percent.                            individuals  have  been  steady  The  bud- 
Linda  Shelly,  who  directs  MCC  work     get  shortfall  stems  primarily  irom  a 
n  Latin  America/Caribbean,  said  she     $412,500  cut  in  funding  from  the 
lopes  to  avoid  cutting  grants  to  part-     Canadian  government. 

Let  it  rain.  Kiwanja, 
Tanzania  (MCC)— 
Kennedi  Mugendi, 
right,  of  the  Tanzania 
Mennonite  Church's 
Congregational  Devel- 
opment Department 
(IMM),  supervises  a 
Kiwanja  village  volun- 
teer in  plastering  a 
water  tank  that  catch- 
es rain  and  provides 
pure  drinking  water. 
The  2,470-gallon  tank 
frees    women  from 
walking  several  miles 
twice  daily  to  fetch 
water.  Personnel  from 
IMM  and  the  local 
church  womens'  group 
also  dug  a  20-foot  well 
and  pressed  hundreds 
of  curved  bricks  to  line 
it.  By  selling  water 
from  the  well,  they 
raised  the  equivalent 
of  $800  to  start  other 
projects,  including  a 
house  for  the  pastor. 

Mennonite  Central 
Committee  workers 
Gwen  and  Stan  Ort- 
man  of  Marion,  S.D., 
spent  the  past  three 
years  working  with 
IMM  to  assist  Kiwanja 
and  other  congrega- 
tional water  projects. 
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Ancient  prayers  and  synthesizers: 

Liturgical  and  praise-and-worship  styles  are  converging,  says  theologian 
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Goshen,  Ind. — Worship  is  "not  enter 
tainment.  It  is  not  gimmicks.  .  .  .  When 
a  layperson  stands  up  and  says,  'This  is 
what  God  did  in  my  life  this  past  week,' 
that  makes 
more  impact 
than  the  ser- 
mon." 

That's  ac- 
cording to 
author  and 
theologian 
Robert  E. 
Webber  in  a 
"Renew  Your 
Worship!" 
seminar  at 
the  Clinton 
Robert  E.  Webber  Frame  Men- 

nonite  Church.  More  than  250  people 
attended  the  Sept.  18  seminar  in 
Goshen,  Ind.  It  was  sponsored  by  Indi- 
ana-Michigan Conference's  spiritual 
life  committee  and  the  worship  commit- 
tee at  Clinton  Frame. 

According  to  Webber,  author  of 
Worship  Is  a  Verb!  and  Evangelicals 
on  the  Canterbury  Trail,  Christians 
have  looked  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
their  usual  worship  experience  in  an 
effort  to  renew  worship  in  their  own 
traditions. 

Pentecostals  have  donned  clerical 
robes  to  recite  ancient  liturgical 
prayers,  while  high-church  Episcopa- 
lians have  added  synthesizers,  guitars, 
and  drums  to  perform  praise-and-wor- 
ship songs. 

Two  camps  talking  to  each 
other.  "It  is  fair  to  say  there  never  has 
been  a  century  with  more  attention 
paid  to  worship  than  the  20th  centu- 
ry," Webber  said.  "What  is  happening 
today  is  the  convergence  of  the  church 
in  worship." 

Webber  identified  two  distinct 
streams  of  worship  in  his  talk:  the 
liturgical,  or  high  church,  tradition, 
and  the  contemporary  praise-and-wor- 
ship tradition. 

Webber,  an  Episcopalian  and  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Wheaton  (111.)  Col- 
lege, was  among  the  first  people  talk- 
ing to  both  camps. 

"The  traditional  churches  looked 
down  their  noses  at  the  praise-and- 
worship  people  and  the  praise-and-wor- 
ship people  dismissed  mainline  church- 


es as,  at  best,  quasi-Christian.* 

These  two  streams  "all  of  the  sudden 
are  talking  to  each  other"  in  their 
search  for  historical  balance,  blended 
worship  styles,  and  deep  roots  in  the 
Bible,  said  Webber. 

He  named  several  events  that  led  to 
this  shift,  including  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  of  the  Catholic  Church  which 
advocated  "full  and  active  participa- 
tion." 

Webber  also  mentioned  the  charis- 
matic renewal  movement  in  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  praise-and- 
worship  movement  among  evangelicals 
as  factors  in  the  shift. 

As  part  of  this  convergence,  he  noted 
several  trends: 

•  An  "enormous  recovery  of  mys- 
tery," as  evidenced  by  a  new  supernat- 
uralism,  is  rampant  in  popular  films 
and  other  media. 


Churches  are  deciding  to  blend  dif- 
ferent styles  of  music  in  one  worship 
service,  rather  than  offer  separate  tra- 
ditional and  contemporary  services  to 
please  both  camps. 

•  People  in  the  pews  are  participat- 
ing more  in  the  act  of  worship. 

•  There  is  a  move  toward  a  com- 
mon, "four-fold"  structure  in  wor- 
ship; entrance,  word  of  God,  commu- 
nion or  thanksgiving,  and  dismissal 
to  serve. 

•  Worship  periods  are  lasting 
longer,  typically  one-and-a-half  hours, 
with  greater  sections  devoted  to 
congregational  singing. 

Webber  compared  worship  renewal 
with  contemporary  physics.  Just  as 
physicists  have  discovered  that  the 
universe  remains  in  constant  motion, 
Webber  described  worship  as  "the  gos- 
pel in  motion." — Tom  Price 


Just  some  good  old  clownin'  around.  Lancaster,  Pa. — "Sparky"  and  his 
helper  Andrew  Hollinger  of  Salunga,  Pa.,  entertain  children  at  the  tenth  an- 
niversary celebration  of  Christ  the  King  Community  Church  (CTK)  on  Sept. 
10.  The  church  had  50  members  when  it  officially  began  at  a  hotel  in  Center- 
ville,  Pa.,  in  1985.  Members  of  the  Landisville  district  of  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference  planted  the  church.  The  congregation  bought  a  building  in  1992 
and  today  has  a  membership  of  134  with  an  average  attendance  of  240.  CTK  is 
now  moving  toward  a  cell-based  model.  "The  vision  for  the  next  ten  years  is  to 
plant  at  least  one  more  church,"  said  co-pastor  Larry  Stapleton. 
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CPT  team  tries  to  give  peace  a  chance 


Two  girls  participate  in  a  vigil,  organized  by  a 
member  of  CPT,  in  response  to  a  drive-by  shooting. 


Washington,  B.C. — Po- 
lice officers  in  the  Colum- 
bia Heights  neighborhood 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  are 
probably  tired  of  hearing 
about  "The  Warner." 
They've  received  125  calls 
to  the  apartment  building 
already  this  year. 

That's  almost  one  every 
other  day. 

But  five  people  with 
Christian  Peacemaker 
Teams'  (CPT)  Project  in 
Urban  Peacemaking  have 
decided  to  move  in.  Two  of 
them  live  in  an  apartment 
in  the  building,  and  four 
work  full-time  in  nonvio- 


Manual  in  Spanish  looks  at  creative  peacemaking 


Akron,  Pennsylvania  (EMU-MCC) — 
Can  a  game  of  musical  chairs  help  to 
turn  conflict  into  cooperation? 

In  one  case,  such  an  activity  helped 
bring  together  two  groups  that  had 
fought  one  another  during  El  Sal- 
vador's bitter  12-year  civil  war. 

Two  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
associates  have  drawn  on  this  and 
other  experiences  from  their  combined 
10  years'  work  in  Central  America  to 
write  a  Spanish-language  manual.  In 
it,  John  Paul  Lederach  and  Mark 
Chupp  outline  an  approach  they  have 
developed  to  help  groups  work  out  their 
own  styles  of  conflict  resolution. 

The  authors  wrote  the  manual  in 
Spanish  rather  than  translating  from 
English.  The  work  is  titled  iConflicto 
y  violencia?  iBusquemos  alternativas 
creativas!  (Conflict  and  Violence? 
Let's  Look  for  Creative  Alternatives). 
It  is  published  by  SEMILLA,  an  Ana- 
baptist publisher  based  in  Guatemala 
City. 

Using  games  for  change.  "Conflict 
transformation  often  involves  inner 
change,"  Chupp  says.  "By  using  games 
that  appeal  to  the  child  in  each  individ- 
ual, we  learned  we  could  get  past  hos- 
tilities and  see  one  another  as  individu- 
als. And  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these  games  was  musical  chairs." 

The  game  is  first  played  in  its  tradi- 
tional form  and  then  in  a  cooperative 
fashion  in  which  only  seats,  no  people, 
are  eliminated. 

Another- simple  yet  effective  exercise 


involves  listing  words  associated  with 
violence. 

In  using  this  activity,  Chupp  found 
that  people  on  both  sides  of  a  conflict 
"came  up  with  the  same  words — or- 
phan, widow,  refugee.  Tears  welled  up 
in  everyone's  eyes,"  he  recalls.  "They 
were  connecting  at  the  level  of  pain,  not 
hostility,  and  that  was  very,  very 
significant.  They  said,  'We  all  have  lost 
loved  ones. 

While  based  in  Costa  Rica,  Chupp 
coordinated  MCC's  conflict  resolution 
program  in  Central  America  from  1988 
to  1991,  offering  training  to  churches 
and  community  groups  throughout  the 
region.  Lederach  directs  the  Conflict 
Analysis  and  Transformation  Program 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  University 
(EMU)  in  Harrisonburg,  Va 

The  239-page  spiral-bound  guide  was 
written  for  lay  readers  who  have  no 
prior  experience  in  conflict  resolution  or 
mediation.  Its  simple  language,  illustra- 
tions, and  humorous  cartoons  make  it 
accessible  to  a  variety  of  audiences 

The  manual  has  been  purchased  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  for  use 
among  Cuban  refugees  at  Guantanamo 
Bay. 

Other  purchasers  include  the  United 
Methodist  Board  for  Church  and  Soci 
ety  and  a  Florida-based  organization 
that  provides  mediation  training  to  Ar- 
gentineans and  Brazilians. 

More  information  is  available  from 
Mennonite  Conciliation  Service  in  Akron, 
Pa.,  or  from  Ruth  Zimmerman  at  EMU. 


lence  training  and  neighborhood  pa- 
trols. 

'Our  tactics  will  be  set  as  we  get  to 
know  the  residents  and  in  cooperation 
with  them,"  says  Rey  Lopez  from  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  who  worked  with  the  team  for 
three  weeks.  "We  are  here  simply  to 
give  peace  a  chance." 

Members  of  the  group  have  worked 
in  the  Columbia  Heights  neighborhood 
for  the  last  year  at  the  request  of  resi- 
dents. They  helped  to  organize  the  clos- 
ing of  a  crack  house,  and  they  have  re- 
cently completed  the  first  phase  of  a  lis- 
tening project  with  American  Friends 
Service  Committee. 

"Much  of  our  discussion  centered  on 
violence  and  drugs,"  says  David  Siff  of 
South  Euclid,  Ohio,  who  lives  in  the 
Warner  apartment.  "We  want  to  find  out 
what  people  perceive  as  the  problems." 

Siff  and  Wes  Hare  of  Richmond,  Va., 
moved  into  the  44-unit  apartment 
building  in  September.  Other  members 
of  the  team  are  Cole  Arendt,  Tammy 
Krause,  and  Matt  Sears. 

CPT  recently  led  a  nonviolence 
training  for  participants  in  the  Orange 
Hat  Patrol,  a  citizen  safety  group  in 
Columbia  Heights  that  walks  the 
streets  to  confront  or  report  criminal 
activity.  Over  fifty  residents  a  week 
participate. 

Bill  Golden,  leader  of  an  Orange  Hat 
Patrol,  says,  "While  the  Orange  Hats 
are  very  necessary,  we  are  working 
people  and  have  to  meet  our  daily 
schedules."  The  CPT  members  "can  ful- 
fill the  vital  link  [by]  offering  their 
presence  and  faith,"  he  adds. 

Building  trust.  Members  of  the 
team  hope  that  daily  interaction  with 
Warner  residents  can  develop  trust. 
They  hosted  an  open  house  in  their 
apartment  in  September,  and  120 
neighborhood  residents,  community  ac- 
tivists, and  children  showed  up  for  the 
occasion. 

CPT  members  also  helped  to  plan  a 
vigil  in  response  to  a  drive-by  murder 
in  September. 

"Fear  and  isolation  produce  a  fertile 
ground  where  violence  can  flourish," 
says  Arendt,  a  longtime  Columbia 
Heights  resident.  "[We  want  to]  encour 
age  residents  to  take  back  their  own 
communities." 

CPT  is  a  project  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

—Valerie  Weaver  with  CPT  releases 
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North  Americans  find  investment  opportunities  in  Nicaraguan  enterprises 


Managua,  Nicaragua  (MCC) — If  you 
had  $3,000  to  invest,  what  would  you 
do  with  it?  Purchase  some  property? 
Buy  stock  in  IBM?  How  about  loaning 
it  to  a  poor  Nicaraguan? 

It  may  sound  like  a  crazy  investment 
option  to  some,  but  since  1991  more 
than  200  North  Americans  have  chosen 
to  risk  their  savings  to  help  give  people 
here  the  chance  to  begin  or  reactivate 
small  enterprises. 

None  of  the  investors  has  yet  experi- 
enced a  loss.  This  is  no  small  feat,  con- 
sidering that  investors  have  lent  more 
than  $3  million  over  the  past  four 
years. 

The  Nicaraguan  Community  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  is  a  joint  endeavor  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Council  of  Protestant 
Churches  and  the  Wisconsin  Coordinat- 
ing Council  on  Nicaragua. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  work- 
er Jeff  Shriver  coordinates  the  fund's 
international  relations  work  from  Ma- 
nagua. He  helps  inform  investors  about 
the  borrowers'  work  and  lives. 

Some  of  the  350  borrower  groups  and 
individuals  include: 

•  A  producer  who  received  $6,000  to 


raise  acorn  and  butternut  squash  to  ex- 
port to  the  United  States. 

"The  bank  doesn't  want  to  support 
small  farmers,"  he  says.  "My  relations 
with  the  bank  have  been  a  disaster." 
(Bank  credit  available  to  small  produc- 
ers has  dropped  by  a  staggering  66  per- 
cent since  1990,  Shriver  says.) 

•  A  49-year-old  widow  who  borrowed 
$500  to  continue  making  brooms  after  a 
poor  harvest  of  the  plants  she  uses  for 
bristles. 

•  A  group  of  former  players  from  all 
sides  of  Nicaragua's  civil  war  who  are 
now  working  together  to  operate  a 
community  bank.  The  bank  in  turn  ex- 
tends credit  to  subsistence  and  dairy 
farmers. 

The  loan  fund  is  part  of  a  new  move- 
ment in  economic  development  called 
"micro-credit" — providing  small 
amounts  of  capital  to  people  who  don't 
qualify  for  bank  loans. 

The  impetus  is  partly  due  to  the  up- 
surge in  poverty  in  the  third  world  as 
countries  slash  social  services  to  repay 
international  debts. 

Nicaragua  has  the  world's  highest 
per  capita  foreign  debt — $3,000  for 


each  man,  woman,  and  child.  Unem- 
ployment stands  at  60  percent. 

Initiatives  such  as  the  loan  fund 
hope  to  turn  Nicaraguans  from  "dona- 
tion dependency  to  a  more  sustainable 
model  of  development,"  Shriver  says. 

"The  idea  of  expecting  one's  money 
back  signifies  a  more  equal  relation- 
ship," he  says.  "Donations  are  always 
needed,  but  lending  seems  to  put  peo- 
ple on  an  equal  par." 

More  information  about  the 
Nicaragua  Community  Development 
Loan  Fund  is  available  from  the  Wis- 
consin Coordinating  Council  on 
Nicaragua,  PO  Box  1534,  Madison,  WI 
53701.— Emily  Will 

Assets  program  lends 
hand  to  businesses 

Lancaster,  Pa. — Lower-income  entre- 
preneurs here  are  getting  a  boost  from 
a  development  program  of  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Associates 
(MEDA). 

Assets,  a  project  to  help  people  in 
economically-stressed  areas  of  North 
America  start  or  expand  micro- 
enterprises,  is  modeled  after  MEDA 
initiatives  in  Latin  America  and  Africa. 

"The  international  microenterprise 
development  programs  have  been  very 
successful,  so  we  decided  to  build  on 
that  .  .  .  model  to  provide  similar  assis- 
tance to  people  in  this  country,"  says 
Howard  Zehr,  director  of  domestic  eco- 
nomic development  for  MEDA. 

The  organization  has  worked 
internationally  for  42  years.  Assets  is 
the  first  domestic  development  pro- 
gram of  its  kind  for  MEDA. 

Assets  offers  training  and  support 
for  owners  through  a  13-week  business 
management  course,  weekly  contacts 
with  mentors,  and  loans  of  up  to 
$5,000. 

MEDA  provides  methodology  and 
other  resources  but  not  funding,  ac- 
cording to  Zehr.  Local  corporate  grants 
and  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  Program  support  Assets 
financially. 

The  project  has  helped  45  partici- 
pants in  Lancaster  begin  or  expand 
their  businesses  in  its  two-year  history. 

MEDA  is  looking  to  start  similar  pro- 
grams in  Norristown,  Pa.,  Fresno, 
Calif.,  and  Denver,  Colo. 

— from  reports  from  MEDA 


Third  world  lending  idea  exported  to  Canada 


Winnipeg,  Man.  (MCC  Canada)— 
A  job  creation  concept  from  the  devel- 
oping world  is  helping  Winnipeg 
women  to  start  their  own  businesses. 

Based  on  a  model  developed  in  Ban- 
gladesh, the  program  provides  loans 
to  women  who  lack  collateral  or  a 
credit  history. 

"This  is  an  example  of  the  first 
world  learning  from  the  third  world," 
says  Garry  Loewen,  who  directs  job 
creation  efforts  for  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  in  Manitoba,  which  sup- 
ports the  project. 

Access  to  credit  is  one  of  the  main 
hurdles  facing  women  who  want  to 
start  or  expand  a  small-scale  home- 
based  business,  according  to  Loewen. 

To  help  women  get  loans,  SEED 
Winnipeg  Ltd.  and  Women's  World  Fi- 
nance Manitoba  Association  have 
introduced  an  18-month  pilot  project 
with  the  support  of  a  $35,000  (Can.) 
grant  from  United  Way. 

Each  group,  called  a  Credit  Circle, 
consists  of  four  to  seven  women  who 


meet  monthly  to  provide  technical 
and  emotional  support.  Circle  mem- 
bers assess  and  approve  each  other's 
loans  before  submitting  them  to  a 
management  board  for  final  approval. 

First-time  loans  cannot  exceed 
$1,000,  while  additional  loans  are  is- 
sued only  when  all  members  are  cur- 
rent with  their  loan  payments.  The 
largest  loan  available  is  $10,000. 

Each  Credit  Circle  operates  autono- 
mously, screening  and  selecting  their 
own  members,  appointing  a  Circle 
coordinator,  and  developing  bylaws. 

The  program  is  currently  open  only 
to  women  but  will  eventually  be  ex- 
panded to  include  men. 

"Money  is  only  part  of  the  concept," 
says  Lynn  Eisner,  one  of  the  first  to  ap- 
ply to  join  the  Winnipeg  Credit  Circle. 

"This  gives  us  a  chance  to  build  up  our 
self-confidence.  You  feel  you  won't  fail 
because  we  are  holding  one  another  up." 

The  first  Winnipeg  Credit  Circle  is 
expected  to  be  established  before  the 
end  of  the  year. — Gladys  Terichow 
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'Look  at  people  through  the  eyes  of  Jesus."  Lancaster,  Pa.  (EMM)  David  MacFar- 
lane  of  British  Columbia  gave  this  challenge  to  his  audience  at  the  largest  Discipleship 
Ministries  commissioning  service  ever.  About  1,800  people  filled  the  Lancaster  Mennomte 
High  School  Fine  Arts  Center  auditorium  on  Sept.  18  to  witness  101  young  adults  being 
commissioned  for  short-term  service  with  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions. 


•  Michiana  Relief  Sale  raises 
record  dollars.  The  first  day 
of  autumn  provided  gorgeous 
weather  for  the  28th  Michi- 
ana Mennonite  Relief  Sale 
and  a  record  amount  of  money 
raised.  The  sale,  held  Sept. 
22-23,  raised  $573,873,  up 
from  last  year's  $518,046.  One 
of  the  largest  of  35  relief  sales 
in  North  America,  the  event 
at  the  Elkhart  County  (Ind.) 
4-H  Fairgrounds  drew  an  esti- 
mated 40,000  people  to  shop, 
eat,  and  work.  Last  year, 
$440,000  was  forwarded  to 
Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee.— Marshall  King 

•  Anonymous  donor  pledges 
$1  million  to  Goshen.  An 

anonymous  donor  has  pledged 
$1  million  to  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College  to  fund  the  Pres- 
ident's Leadership  Award. 
The  awards  are  half-tuition 
grants  given  each  year  to  10 
first-year  students  who  distin- 
guish themselves  in  acade- 
mics, service  and  leadership. 
The  gift  will  be  given  in  honor 
of  Victor  Stoltzfus,  president 
of  the  college,  and  his  wife 
Marie. 

•  MBM  and  MCC  receive  gift 
from  estate.  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  re- 
ceived a  gift  from  the  estate  of 
Elvina  Gerber,  Dalton,  Ohio. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Daniel 


Gerber,  an  MCC  volunteer 
who  disappeared  in  Vietnam 
in  May  1962.  In  her  will,  Ger- 
ber stipulated  that  Daniel's 
portion  of  the  inheritance 
should  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween MBM  and  MCC. 

•  Shaving  heads  for  the 

cause.  Three  men  in  British 
Columbia  have  offered  to 
shave  their  heads  if  B.C.  Men- 
nonite youth  raise  $100,000 
by  Dec.  1  for  an  MCC  bomb 
removal  project  in  Laos.  As 
publicity,  MCC  released  a 
poster  showing  Imbenzi 
George,  Waldo  Neufeld,  and 
Ray  Cymbaluk  with  their  hair 
digitally  removed.  "If  this 
works,  maybe  other  MCC  staff 
and  conference  leaders  will 
have  to  shave  their  heads 
too,"  Neufeld  said. 

•  Marpeck  School  of  Disci- 
pleship created.  The  Swift 
Current  (Sask.)  Bible  Insti- 
tute will  become  Marpeck 
School  of  Discipleship  and 
begin  operating  under  a  new 
governing  and  ownership 
structure  as  of  July  1,  1996. 
Delegates  of  the  Conferences 
of  Mennonites  in  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  came  to  the  de- 
cision on  Sept.  30.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  enrollment  will 
climb  to  50  people  within  four 
years. The  new  program  in- 
cludes classes,  service,  work 
experience,  community  life, 


and  personal  growth  in  the 
pass/fail  grading  system. 

•  Nepal  library  calls  for  Ana- 
baptist books.  The  Associa- 
tion for  Biblical  Education  in 
Nepal  welcomes  donations  of 
new  or  used  theological  books, 
especially  those  about  Ana- 
baptism,  for  a  recently  opened 
reading  room.  Funds  to  pur- 
chase books  are  also  needed. 
More  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Cheryl  Paulovich, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
at  219  294-7523. 

•  New  appointments: 

Lesly  Bertrand,  urban  ministry 
director  for  Mennomte  Board 
of  Missions  among  Haitians  in 
Miami,  Fla.  He  continues  as 
associate  district  minister  of 
Southeast  Mennonite  Confer 
ence  and  bishop  of  Grace  As 
sembly  in  Haiti. 

Galen  Gerber,  director  of  stu 
dent  financial  aid  at  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  In  January  he 
will  replace  Walter  Schmuck 
er,  who  is  retiring. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Cleo  Koop  was  installed  as  pas 
tor  of  Holly  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  Westover,  Md.,  on 
Sept.  24. 

Basil  Marin  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  Immanuel  Menno 
nite  Church,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  on  Sept.  24. 

Burt  Preston  Parks  was  licensed 


as  pastor  at  the  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Mennonite  Church  on 
Aug.  20. 

A.  Willard  Shertzer  was  in- 
stalled as  associate  pastor  at 
the  Willow  St.  (Pa.)  Menno- 
nite Church  on  Oct.  1 . 

Dennis  D.  Stutzman  became 
pastor  of  Freeport  (111.)  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Oct.  1.  His 
new  address  is  5579  East 
River  Rd.,  Ridott,  IL  61067. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Janie  and  Neal  Blough  and 
their  family  returned  to 
France  Aug.  28  to  begin  an- 
other term  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Their  ad- 
dress is  13  rue  du  Val 
d'Osne,  94410  St.  Maurice, 
France. 

Connie  and  Dennis  Byler  and 
their  daughters  returned  to 
Spain  Sept.  11  to  begin  another 
MBM  term.  Their  address  is 
Urb,  Agora,  09197  Quin- 
tanaduenas  (Burgos),  Spain. 
Their  son  Mateo  is  a  student  at 
Hesston  (Kan.)  College. 

Betty  Lou  and  Ron  Collins  re- 
turned to  Puerto  Rico  Aug.  16 
with  MBM.  Their  address  is 
Apartado  2016,  Aibonito,  PR 
00705. 

Carmen  and  Jose  Gallardo,  with 
Sonia,  from  Quintanaduenas, 
Spain,  arrived  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  as  MBM  mission  part- 
ners. Their  address  is  c/o 
AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave., 
Apt.  68,  Elkhart,  IN  46517- 
1999. 

Esther  Glick  left  Oct.  7  for  a 
three-month  MBM  assign- 
ment at  Nazareth  Hospital. 
Her  address  is  Box  11,  Naza- 
reth 16100,  Israel. 

Betty  and  Otis  Hochstetler  re- 
turned to  Brazil  Aug.  7  with 
MBM.  Their  address  is  CP  03, 
Conceicao  do  Araguaia  PA 
68540-000,  Brazil. 

Linda  Oyer  returned  to  France 
Sept.  1  with  MBM.  Her  ad- 
dress is  Institute  Biblique  Eu- 
ropean, 60260  Lamorlaye, 
France. 

Katherine  Yutzy  began  a  short- 
term  MBM  assignment  in 
India  in  September. 

•  Coming  events: 

Fall  meeting  of  Michiana  Ana- 
baptist historians,  Yellow 
Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  9-11  a.m.,  Oct. 
21.  The  theme  is  "First  Men- 
nonite Settlers  West  of 
Goshen."  Also  open  to  non 
members. 

Godquest:  A  Silent  Retreat  will 
be  held  at  Laurelville  Men 
nonite  Church  Center,  Oct 
22-27.  Resource  people  are 
John  K.  Stoner  and  Ella  Mae 
Lehman.  Call  412  423-2056. 
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Are  your 
dollars 

going 

places 

your 
values 
wouldn't 

take 

you? 


MMA  Praxis  Mutual  Funds  give  you  the 
freedom  to  pursue  your  investment  goals 
without  compromising  your  values. 

MMA  Praxis  avoids  investments  in 
enterprises  that  manufacture  military 
weapons  or  are  directly  associated  with  the 
gambling  industry  and  the  production  of 
alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  products. 

For  mutual  fund  investments  that  corre- 
spond with  your  ethical  values,  you  need  to 
find  out  more  about  MMA  Praxis. 

Contact  an  MMA  counselor  or  call 

1-800-9-PRAXIS 

Available  in  most  states. 

For  more  complete  information  including  charges  and 
expenses,  see  your  investment  representative  to  receive  a 
prospectus.  Please  read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money. 


MMA 


Mennonite  College  and  Career 
Night,  Mellinger  Mennonite 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov. 
12.  Representatives,  alumni, 
and  students  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite University,  Goshen 
College,  and  Hesston  College 
will  be  on  hand  to  talk  with 
youth  and  parents.  More  in- 
formation from  J.  Kenneth 
Brubaker,  717  653-9434. 

•  New  resources: 

Booklet  for  families  affected  by 
sexual  abuse  is  available  from 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. "Expanding  the  Circle  of 
Caring:  Ministering  to  the 
Family  Members  of  Perpetra- 
tors and  Victims  of  Sexual 
Abuse"  can  be  obtained  from 
the  MCC  Akron  Resource  Li- 
brary, 21  South  12th  St.,  PO 
Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501- 
0500;  phone  717  859-1151. 

Resource  packet  on  abortion,  in- 
cluding facts,  personal  stories, 
Bible  study,  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  denomina- 
tional statements,  and 
suggestions  for  ways  to  re- 
spond, is  available  from  MCC 
U.S.  Peace  and  Justice  Minis- 
tries. Order  packets  from  the 
MCC  Akron  Resource  Library, 
21  South  12th  St.,  PO  Box 
500,  Akron,  PA  17501-0500; 
phone  717  859-1151. 

•  Job  openings: 

Administrator,  Belleville  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  School,  K-12  pro- 
gram. Master's  degree  and 
certification  in  administration 
required.  Position  available 
July  1996.  Contact  John 
Yoder  by  Nov.  30  at  RD1  Box 
18,  Reedsville,  PA  17084; 
phone  717  667-6463. 

Admissions  counselor,  Bethany 
Christian  High  School, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Half-time  posi- 
tion available  Nov.  1.  More  in- 
formation from  Allan  Dueck, 
219  534-2567. 

Business  manager,  Bethany 
Christian  High  School, 
Goshen.  Ind.  Full-time  posi- 
tion available  Nov.  1.  More  in- 
formation from  Allan  Dueck, 
219  534-2567. 

Co-secretary  for  Africa,  (pro- 
grams for  northern  sub-Sa- 
hara), Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Akron,  Pa.  Three- 
year  position  available  April 
1,  1996.  Qualifications  include 
bachelor's  degree,  work  expe- 
rience with  MCC  in  that  re- 
gion, and  ability  to  manage  di- 
verse administrative  work- 
load. Fluency  in  French 
strongly  recommended.  Con- 
tact Dwight  McFadden,  21 
South  12th  St.,  PO  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501-0500. 

Secretary,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Men- 


nonite High  School.  Position 
available  immediately.  Con- 
tact Marlin  Groff  at  717  299- 
0436. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Aurora,  Ohio:  Jim  and  Susan 
Carlton. 

Bethel,  Elora,  Ont.:  Timothy 
Bauman,  Steven  Wideman, 
Peter  Gagliano,  Samuel  Alt- 
wegg,  Wes  Eby,  David  Seiling, 
Kelly  Farwell,  Lonella  Mar- 
tin, and  Bev  Gagliano. 

Hopedale,  111.:  Todd  Birky  and 
Linette  Birky. 

Lindale,  Harrisonburg,  Va.: 
Laura  Souder  and  Joanna 
Souder. 

Maple  Grove,  New  Castle, 
Pa.:  Benjamin  Myers  and 
Shirley  Mentzer. 

Springdale,  Waynesboro, 
Va.:  Annisa  Lamberton. 

Trinity,  Glendale,  Ariz.:  Pais- 
ley Allison,  Mike  Bailey,  Kezi- 
ah  Conrad,  Nick  Kimel,  Re- 
becca Klitzke,  Deanna 
Schrock,  Ryan  Troyer,  Dan 
and  Mary  Ann  Conrad,  and 
Tom  Graber. 

Walnut  Creek,  Ohio:  Teresa 
Hershberger,  Deborah  Hersh- 
berger,  Steven  Gerber,  Chris 
Gertz,  Kristina  Hershberger, 
and  Sharon  Gerber,  William 
Keim,  Rebecca  Slabach,  Gary 
Hochstetler,  and  Ronalee 
Hochstetler. 

Wooster,  Ohio:  Barnabas  Mar- 
tin. 


BIRTHS 


Bachman,  Brenda  Stauffer  and 
Steve,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Anna 
Elizabeth  (third  child),  Sept. 
27. 

Best,  Shirley  Reist  and  Sam, 
Tofield,  Alta.,  Shawn  Samuel 
(second  child),  Sept.  21. 

Hodge,  Wendy  Jo  Warner  and 
Mark  William,  Lyndhurst, 
Va.,  Sarah  Kaylan  (third 
child),  Sept.  25. 

Kauffman,  Cheryl  Roth  and 
Jamie,  Millersburg,  Ind., 
Catherine  Grace  (third  child), 
Sept.  8. 

Knudson,  Verleen  Roth  and 
Tim,  Ryley,  Alta.,  Carissa  Kay 
(third  child),  Sept.  17. 

Litwiller,  Diane  Hein  and 
Dale,  Peoria,  Ariz.,  Timothy 
Dale  (first  child),  Aug.  24. 

Mark,  Julie  Phillips  and  David, 
Granger,  Ind.,  Natalie  Marie 
(third  child),  Sept.  21. 

Newswanger,  Karey  Becker 
and  Dwane,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  Heidi  Dawn  (second 
child),  Aug.  12. 
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MENNOSCOPE 


Nisly,  Sue  Mast  and  Gordon, 
Uniontown,  Ohio,  Dillion 
Shaw  (third  child),  Sept.  20. 

Otto,  Sharon  Schrock  and  An- 
thony, Middlebury,  Ind., 
Heather  Lynn  (first  child), 
Sept.  16. 

Peachey,  Jana  King  and 
Michael,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Lydia 
King  (first  child),  May  28. 

Ruby,  Linda  Sauder  and  Philip, 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Laura  Nicole 
Sauder  (first  child),  Sept.  5. 


MARRIAGES 


Bartley-Quick:  Mary  Kathryn 
Bartley,  Waynesboro,  Va. 
(Presbyterian),  and  Timothy 
S.  Quick,  Lyndhurst,  Va. 
(Waynesboro),  Sept.  9,  by 
Fred  A.  Holbrook. 

Diefenbacher-Veld:  Collin 
Diefenbacher  (Bethel)  and 
Anita  Veld  (Christian  Re- 
formed), Sept.  16,  by  Darrell 
Jantzi. 

Eby-Stamm:  Robert  Eby,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  (Trissels),  and 
Gwen  Stamm,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
(Scottdale),  Sept.  9,  by  Don 
Yoder. 

Hostetler-Kauffman:  Brenda 
Hostetler,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Salem),  and  Tony  Kauff- 
man,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Clinton 
Frame),  Sept.  10,  by  Robert 
L.  Shreiner. 

Martin-Stevens:  Mark  Martin 
(Bethel)  and  Nicole  Stevens 
(Anglican),  July  22,  by  Darrell 
Jantzi. 


DEATHS 


Aschliman,  Clara  Schlatter, 

95,  West  Liberty,  Ohio.  Born: 
Aug.  7,  1899,  Spencerville, 
Ind.,  to  Jonas  and  Anna  Neu- 
houser  Schlatter.  Died:  June 
23,  1995,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 
Survivors — daughters:  Jean 
Ann  Longacre,  June  Davidson 
Rademacher;  sister:  Viola 
Moser;  6  grandchildren,  7 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Amos  Aschliman 
(husband)  and  one  son.  Con- 
gregational membership: 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church. 
Graveside  service:  June  27, 
Fairview  Cemetery,  by  Ben 
Eby. 

Derstine,  Arthur  N.,  75, 

Telford,  Pa.  Born:  Dec.  18, 
1919,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  to 
Jonas  L.  and  Stella  Nice  Der- 
stine. Died:  Sept.  22,  1995, 
Telford,  Pa.  Survivors— wife: 
Velma  F.  Hagey  Derstine; 
daughters:  Sandra  Erb,  Linda 
Moyer,  Donna  Moyer;  broth- 
ers and  sisters:  Paul,  Claude, 


Linford,  Stanley,  Marie  Alder- 
fer,  Grace  Godshall,  Joy  Har- 
ris; 7  grandchildren,  2  great- 
grandchildren. Funeral  and 
burial:  Sept.  26,  Franconia 
Mennonite  Meetinghouse,  by 
John  M.  Ehst  and  Steven  E. 
Landis. 

Hartman,  Earl  W.,  81,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Born:  June  25,  1914, 
Olive  Twp.,  Ind.  Died:  Sept.  9, 
1995,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Irene  Shriner 
Hartman;  sons:  Donald,  Den- 
nis; sisters:  Esther  Yoder, 
Ruth  Barkey;  3  grandchil- 
dren, one  great-grandchild. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Sept.  13, 
Olive  Mennonite  Church,  by 
William  D.  Hooley. 

He  was  ordained  in  1952 
and  served  as  pastor  for  31 
years  in  Indiana  and  Michi- 
gan. 

Herr,  Amos  Mylin,  87.  Born: 
Aug.  22,  1908,  Millersville, 
Pa.,  to  Christ  H.  and  Martha 
Mylin  Herr.  Died:  Sept.  16, 
1995,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Mabel  Neff 
Herr;  sons:  William  Edward, 
Charles  Thomas;  sister: 
Martha  Brubaker;  7  grand- 
children, 2  great-grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial: 
Sept.  20,  Millersville  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Abram 
Charles,  J.  Herbert  Fisher, 
and  Delbert  Kautz. 


Martin,  Mary  Edna  Peachey, 

80,  Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Aug.  30, 

1915,  IVIIevillr,  I'm.,  to  -John 
and  Sadie  Sharp  Peachey. 
Died:  Sept.  1  I,  1995,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  of  congestive  heart  fail- 
ure. Survivors — children:  G. 
Joseph,  Sanford  K.,  Ronald  D., 
Carol  Morales;  brothers:  Chris, 
Martin,  and  Joseph  Peachey; 
halfbrother:  Blaine  Peachey; 
11  grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Glenn  A.  Martin  fliusband). 
Memorial  service:  Sept.  12, 
Waterford  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Lloyd  L.  Miller.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Sept.  15,  Salem  Ridge 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Roger 
Martin. 

Neuhouser,  Bonnie  I.,  79,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  Born:  March  29, 

1916,  Allen  County,  Ind.,  to 
Joseph  and  Hattie  Neuhouser. 
Died:  Sept.  16,  1995.  Sur- 
vivors— brothers  and  sisters: 
Calvin,  David,  Lorraine,  Eva 
Leis,  Mary  Crossgrove.  Funer- 
al: Sept.  19,  D.  O.  McComb  Fu- 
neral Home,  by  Verlin  Haarer. 
Burial:  Leo  Cemetery. 

Stauffer,  Henry  H.,  77,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Pa.  Born:  Dec.  23, 

1917,  East  Donegal  Twp.,  Pa., 
to  Norman  M.  and  Mary  E. 
Habecker  Stauffer.  Died: 
Sept.  16,  1995,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Pa.  Survivors — wife: 
Florence  Miller  Stauffer;  chil- 
dren: J.  Kathleen  Peifer, 


Bruce  A.,  Eunice  A.  Rohrer, 
( l-lenn  lJ.;  brother  and  si  ter 
Wayne  I L,  Mary  Alta  Kutt;  9 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Sept.  20,  Good  Men 
nonite  Church,  hy  Enos  D. 
Martin,  Nelson  Bechtold,  Rus- 
sell J.  Baer,  and  Wayne  D. 
Lawton . 

White,  Mary  Bergman,  85, 

North  Lawrence,  Ohio.  Born: 
Sept.  4,  1910,  Stark  County, 
Ohio,  to  Thomas  and  Chloe 
Edwards  Bergman.  Died: 
Sept.  19,  1995,  Massillon, 
Ohio.  Survivors — husband: 
Floyd  White;  children:  Chloe 
Senften,  Jay;  5  grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Sept.  21, 
Kidron  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Herman  Myers  and  Bruce 
Friesen. 

Yoder,  Menno  J.  "Brownie," 

71,  Plain  City,  Ohio.  Born: 
March  7,  1924,  Defiance,  Ohio, 
to  John  B.  and  Sarah  Col- 
blentz  Yoder.  Died:  Sept.  20, 
1995,  Plain  City,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Mabel  Miller 
Yoder;  children:  Beverly  Nor- 
dine,  Fred,  Evangeline,  Nancy, 
Janice  Bailey;  brothers  and 
sisters:  John  H.,  Howard, 
Loyd,  Lester,  Mary  Yoder, 
Erma  Hostetler,  Sarah  Mae 
Troyer,  Edna  Faye;  8  grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
Sept.  23,  Sharon  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Elvin  Sommers. 


Workers  begin  assignments.  Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM)Sewen  Voluntary  Service  workers 
began  assignments  in  the  U.S.  following  an  orientation  from  Sept.  11-17  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Front  row  left  to  right:  Rachel  Hostetler,  paralegal  in  Harlingen,  Tex.;  Deena  Graybill,  nurse  in 
Brownsville,  Tex.;  Tamara  Ruth,  nurse  in  La  Jara,  Colo.  Back  row:  Stephen  Thurson,  home  repair  in 
Tucson  Ariz.;  Matthew  Kreider,  computer  consultant  in  Washington,  D.C.;  Dana  Herr  counselor  m 
Washington,  D.C.;  Ishmail  Salim,  public  relations  in  Washington,  D.C.  Not  pictured  is  Cyrenena 
Jones,  home  repair  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Are  you  like  the  Mormons? 


"What  do  Mennonites  believe?"  My  question- 
er was  a  young  executive  sitting  beside  me  on 
the  plane.  When  he  learned  I  was  a  Mennonite, 
he  wanted  to  know  more  about  us.  "Are  you  like 
the  Mormons?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  no  ...  ah  ...  not  really  ....  We  Men- 
nonites don't  believe  in  war.  Or  fighting.  Or 
anything  that  devalues  human  life.  We  also 
don't  believe  ..."  And  then  I  caught  myself.  I 
was  doing  it  again — defining  who  I  am  by  what 
I'm  against.  It  was  something  I  had  told  myself 
I  was  going  to  stop  doing. 

But  all  resolutions  are  easier  than  actions. 
Part  of  the  reason  I  find  myself  talking  about 
who  we  Mennonites  are  not  is  because  of  how 
the  question  is  often  framed:  "How  are  you 
different  from.  .  .?"  But  I  suspect  an  even  great- 
er reason  is  because  I'm  more  influenced  by  our 
adversarial  and  competitive  society  than  I  like 
to  admit.  I've  learned  well  that  to  be  someone 
you  have  to  think  different. 

It's  a  habit  I  detect  invading  the  church. 
Asked  who  we  are,  and  we'll  start  with  lists  of 
what  we're  against.  Or  lament  the  fact  that  the 
list  isn't  as  long  as  it  once  was.  But  push  us  to 
articulate  what  we  believe,  and  we  find  our- 
selves stumbling. 

Of  course,  in  our  pluralistic  and  anything- 
seems-to-go  society,  there  are  those  groups  from 
which  we  want  to  distance  ourselves.  But  that 
is  not  the  essence  of  who  we  are.  How  much 
better  to  describe  ourselves  by  what  we  believe 
in:  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  salvation 
from  sin,  God's  revelation  through  the  Bible — 
the  list  should  be  much  longer  than  what  we're 
against. 

Why  define  ourselves  by  what  we  believe  in- 
stead of  what  we  don't? 

1.  We  put  ourselves  in  the  stream  of  Chris- 
tian history.  We  Mennonites  are  only  one  small 
part  of  a  movement  that  began  with  God  incar- 
nate in  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  2000  years  since, 
that  movement  has  spread  around  the  world, 
taking  many  forms  in  different  cultures.  In  our 
day  of  multi-beliefs  and  diverse  philosophies, 
we  Mennonites  need  to  give  witness  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  part  of  God's  reign  throughout  the 
world,  made  evident  in  the  Christian  church. 


2.  To  put  ourselves  in  the  Christian  stream  is 
to  witness  to  the  fact  that  humans  can  unite 
around  common  beliefs  and  faith.  True,  the 
history  of  Christianity— including  our  history 
as  Mennonites — has  more  examples  of  how  it 
doesn't  work  than  how  it  does.  But  this  should 
not  keep  us  from  taking  every  opportunity  to 
live  the  vision  of  unity  articulated  by  our  lead- 
er, Jesus  Christ. 

3.  If  the  idea  of  joining  with  other  Christians 
and  witnessing  to  the  world  doesn't  make  us 
define  ourselves  in  positive  ways,  we  should  do 
so  for  our  own  sakes.  To  constantly  identify 
ourselves  by  what  we're  against  is  to  eventually 
take  on  a  critical,  unhappy  nature.  As  we  think, 
so  we  come  to  live.  To  outline  who  we  are 
negatively  is  to  become  unattractive  disciples, 
salt  with  little  savor,  light  mostly  under  a 
bushel.  But  to  focus  on  what  we  actually  do 
believe  in  will  be  to  live  more  fully  in  the  up- 
beat vision  that  is  the  kingdom  of  God. — ; jlp 

'Confession  of  Faith 
in  a  Mennonite  Perspective* 

One  attempt  to  bring  together  in  positive 
form  what  we  Mennonites  are  all  about  has 
been  the  "core  beliefs"  series  appearing  in  this 
publication  since  May.  The  article  "This  World 
Is  Not  My  Home"  in  this  issue  is  the  last  of  16 
in  this  series. 

I've  been  gratified  by  the  response.  Affirma- 
tions have  come  in  letters  and  personal  conver- 
sations. I've  also  become  aware  of  several  Sun- 
day school  classes  using  the  series  for  study 
and  discussion. 

The  basis  for  this  series  was  the  new  Con- 
fession of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Perspective 
adopted  by  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  at 
Wichita  '95  this  past  summer.  We've  only 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  wealth  of  material 
in  this  new  confession.  There's  enough  there  for 
years  of  study  and  discussion. 

As  we  reflect  on  our  new  confession,  we 
should  find  ourselves  talking  about  who  we  are 
as  Mennonites  by  what  it  is  that  we  believe. 
May  this  become  a  habit  soon. — jlp 
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October  24,  1995 


Many  who  attended  Wichita  '95  this  past  summer- 
such  as  John  King,  Sellersville,  Pa.  (above)— helped 
build  houses  for  low-income  families  during  the  as- 
sembly: "We  Mennonites  have  believed  that  Jesus 
meant  what  he  said  and  that  he  was  talking  to  us!" 
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Remembe 
who  you  are! 

The  difference  between  exciting  churches 
and  ones  that  should  close  is  that  the 
former  know  who  they  are  and  the  latter 
don't  want  to  be  what  little  they  do  know. 


10 


Shortly  after  I  arrived  at  the  South  Union 
Mennonite  Church  in  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
in  1985  as  both  a  new  pastor  and  a  "new 
Mennonite,"  I  began  to  pick  up  what  can  only 
be  called  the  "cultural  distinctives"  of  that  par- 
ticular community.  I  suppose  every  community 
has  its  own  distinctives,  but  these  were  the 
first  Mennonite  ones  I  had  ever  come  across.  So 
I  remember  them  well — especially  the  phrase 
thrown  at  the  backs  of  the  retreating  youth  of 
the  church  as  they  left  their  parent's  watchful 
gaze  and  began  moving  about  in  the  broader 
community.  Over  and  over  again  I  heard  sto- 
ries of  young  people  being  told  to  "remember 
who  you  are"  as  they  headed  for  the  flesh-pots 
of  downtown  West  Liberty. 

I  never  could  tell,  however,  if  the  intent  of 
the  parents  was  to  encourage  the  young  folks 
to  keep  in  mind  their  own  community  connec- 
tions and  its  moral  standards — or  to  warn 
them  that,  if  they  did  anything  to  bring  shame 
on  that  same  community,  they  would  pay 
dearly.  Either  way,  "remember  who  you  are" 


by 

Lynn 
Miller 


If  you  know  who  you  are,  you  can  invite 
others  to  learn  about  that  identity  and 
join  you  in  a  common  experience  of 
loyalty  to  Jesus  from  that  perspective. 


isn't  a  bad  thing  to  say,  especially  to  Mennonite 
churches  that  take  seriously  God's  call  to  be 
"displays  of  the  surpassing  riches  of  his  grace 
in  kindness  toward  us  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Eph. 
2:7).  In  fact,  the  longer  I  travel  and  the  more 
churches  I  go  to,  the  more  I  wish  that  "re- 
membering who  you  are"  were  a  prerequisite 
for  any  Mennonite  church  preparing  for  evan- 
gelism. 

After  traveling  for  over  three  years,  and 
visiting  with  well  over  200  congregations, 
I  remember  two  kinds  of  churches.  The 
first  are  those  that  I  would  be  willing  to  move 
near  so  that  I  could  attend — and  then  go  look- 
ing for  a  job.  These  are  exciting  churches,  full 
of  vigor  and  vision,  with  people  who  are  so 
excited  about  attending  that  their  neighbors 
and  friends  and  relatives  notice  the  excitement 
and  also  want  to  go  there.  And,  believe  it  or 
not,  if  you  stand  behind  the  pulpit  and  look  at 
how  the  people  sit  in  the  sanctuary  on  Sunday 
morning,  you  can  actually  see  that  excitement. 

Like  Bossier  Mennonite  Church,  near  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Pa.,  for  example.  Now  there's  an 
exciting  church!  I  have  gotten  used  to  Menno- 


nites  leaving  two  or  three  or  even  four  empty 
rows  at  the  front  of  the  sanctuary,  but  not  at 
Bossier.  They  sit  close  together,  all  in  a  big 
clump  in  the  middle  of  the  sanctuary,  and  for- 
ward, even  in  the  Mennonite  "holy  of  holies," 
the  first  row. 

At  Bossier,  worship  is  not  "done"  or  led  by  a 
"team"  but  by  everyone  there.  On  the  day  I  was 
there,  the  song  leader  led  us  in  a  couple  of 
hymns  that  she  had  chosen,  then  asked  for  a 
suggestion  from  anyone  under  10  years  of  age. 
You  should  have  heard  the  kids  saying,  "Me, 
me!"  And  then  a  9-  or  10-year-old  came  for- 
ward, and  with  her  mother  accompanying  her 
on  the  piano,  she  taught  the  congregation  the 
hymn,  "In  the  Bulb  There  Is  a  Flower."  Not 
only  were  we  led  by  a  child,  you  could  tell  that 
this  child  had  been  preparing  all  week  long  to 
bring  her  musical  offering  to  God.  She  knew 
she  was  part  of  an  exciting  congregation,  and 
her  participation  was  part  of  the  excitement. 

And  there  is  something  else  about  Bossier 
that  the  rest  of  us  could  learn  from.  If  you  were 
driving  around  looking  for  a  church  to  go  to, 
you  would  probably  never  choose  Bossier.  You 
probably  wouldn't  have  found  it  in  the  first 


Barbara  Re- 
ber,  Goshen, 
Ind.  (left),  and 
Larry  Kehler, 
Winnipeg, 
Man.,  join 
in  singing  at 
Wichita  '95: 
"Exciting 
Mennonite 
congregations 
are  full  of 
people  who 
know  what 
Anabaptism 
means.  .  .  . 
They  are  not 
ashamed  of 
their  cultural 
or  theological 
identity,  and 
they  love  the 
rituals  of  the 
'holy  potluck' 
.  .  .  and  sing- 
ing '606. 
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place  unless  you  were  lost,  for  this  site  was 
chosen  before  the  "mall-syndrome"  became  part 
of  the  motivation  for  choosing  a  church  (looking 
for  a  convenient  location  with  something  for 
everyone).  And  you  wouldn't  have  chosen  it  for 
the  architecture.  They  have  a  plain  white 
building  with  more  paint  on  its  sides  than 
wood.  The  building  is  surrounded  both  by 
pavement  (instead  of  professionally-designed 
landscaping),  and  a  number  of  nearby  livestock 
farms  were  obviously  doing  a  good  job  of 
producing  manure,  if  nothing  else. 

In  other  words,  people  attend  and  join  Boss- 
ier because  of  the  excitement  in  the  building 
rather  than  for  its  architectural  design.  That 
leads  me  to  believe  that  an  exciting  design  of 
any  kind  is  no  substitute  for  an  exciting  con- 
gregational spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  a  few 
churches  that,  if  I  had  the  authority  to 
do  so,  I  would  lock  the  doors  and  order 
them  to  disperse,  because  their  congregational 
life  brings  shame  on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
These  are  congregations  that  are  at  war  with 
each  other,  where  people  come  only  to  keep 
other  people  from  "getting  away  with 
anything."  They  sit  in  the  corners,  along  the 
aisles,  and  toward  the  back.  That  is  because 
they  don't  trust  each  other,  their  leadership,  or 
anything  that  comes  from  Elkhart,  Salunga,  or 
Scottdale.  If  you  are  there  long  enough  as  a 
"visiting  preacher,"  someone  will  take  you 
aside,  ask  if  they  can  talk  to  you  in  confidence, 
and  then  unload  on  you  either  the  story  of  how 
they  were  offended  by  someone  in  the 
congregation  25  or  35  or  45  years  ago,  or  how 
they  are  continually  offended  by  the  long  list  of 
their  current  pastor's  shortcomings. 

These  are  the  congregations  that  turn  to 
something  like  a  building  program  or  even 
Living  in  Faithful  Evangelism  (LIFE)  as  a 
solution  to  their  sad  situations.  But  the  most 
common  result  of  those  efforts  is  that  they 
eventually  exhaust  the  few  people  who  have 
enough  energy  and  vision  left  to  take  leader- 
ship in  these  salvage  efforts,  and  then  the 
heavy  pall  of  cynicism  and  pessimism  settles 
once  again  over  their  even  fewer  members. 

The  only  difference  between  these  two  kind 
of  congregations,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  is  that  the 
former  know  and  remember  who  they  are,  and 
the  latter  don't  want  to  be  what  little  they 
know  of  themselves.  The  exciting  Mennonite 
congregations  I  have  been  to  are  full  of  people 
who  know  what  Anabaptism  means,  both  theo- 


logically and  historically.  They  know  what 
happened  in  the  16th  century,  they  know  the 
stories  of  how  their  foreparents  li  ved  out  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  know  the  price 
that  was  paid  for  that  kind  of  faith. 

These  people  are  not  ashamed  of  their  cultur- 
al or  theological  identity,  and  they  love  the 
rituals  of  the  "holy  potluck"  (our  fourth  sacra- 
ment— right  behind  baptism,  communion,  and 
foot  washing)  and  singing  "606."  They  love 
those  rituals  because  by  doing  them  regularly 
they  are  reminding  themselves  of  who  they  are 
and  celebrating  that  identity. 

Like  the  Hopedale  congregation  of  central 
Illinois.  Now  there's  a  congregation  that  re- 
members who  they  are.  That  is  because  some- 
one took  the  time  to  tell  them.  Their  pastor, 
Jim  Smith,  following  the  moral  confusion  dur- 
ing the  Gulf  War,  wrote  his  own  Anabaptist 
history-theology  curriculum  for  both  new  be- 
lievers and  new  members  and  then  taught  the 
class  himself.  Now  when  you  join  the  local  body 
of  Christ  known  as  the  Hopedale  Mennonite 
Church,  you  join  because  you  want  to  be  a 
follower  of  Jesus  within  the  historical  and 
traditional  context  of  other  believers  who  are 
glad  to  be  known  as  Mennonites. 

But  congregations  that  are  uneasy  with 
being  Mennonite,  where  there  is  a  continuous 
underground  murmuring  about  replacing 
"that"  name  with  "community,"  where  members 
take  an  "anti-institutional"  stance  whenever 
and  wherever  possible — these  congregations, 
are  neither  growing  nor  "glowing." 

To  be  sure,  being  against  the  right  things, 
taking  stands  against  other  people's  sins, 
and  making  sure  the  boundaries  are 
clearly  drawn  and  aggressively  defended  will 
draw  a  certain  loyalty  among  like-minded 
"crusaders."  But  this  is  not  exhibiting  the 
excitement  that  attracts  neighbors,  friends, 
and  relatives.  After  all,  if  you  don't  like  what  is 
going  on,  why  would  you  want  anyone  else  to 
come?  And  although  complaining  about  the 
new  "off-the-wall"  music,  any  curriculum  other 
than  fancy  four-color  stuff  from  an  "indepen- 
dent" publisher,  and  those  "liberals"  in  Elkhart 
is  a  lot  of  fun  when  done  with  others  similarly 
affected  by  the  perpetually  dissatisfied 
syndrome,  it  is  as  far  away  from  being  a 
"display  of  grace"  as  you  can  get.  It  will  attract 
absolutely  no  one  to  the  saving  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

But  if  you  are  a  "Schwaermer,"  an  "enthusi- 
ast" for  the  way  of  Jesus  as  understood  by 
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There  are  millions  of  non-believers  out 
there  who  want  to  be  'somebody. '  They 
want  to  have  a  theological  identity, 
something  more  than  'just  Christian/ 


those  earlier  Schwaermer,  i.e.,  Anabaptists, 
then  you  are  not  threatened  by  new  songs,  new 
ways  of  expressing  old  ideas,  or  new  people  and 
their  inevitable  diversity.  If  you  know  who  you 
are,  you  can  invite  them  to  learn  about  that 
identity  and  join  you  in  a  common  expression 
of  loyalty  to  Jesus  from  that  perspective.  And, 
amazing  as  it  may  seem,  you  can  even  stand 
the  eventual  rejection  when  you  have  to  say 
good-bye  to  someone  who  just  doesn't  want  to 
be  who  you  are. 

If  you  like  being  Mennonite  (a  result  of 
knowing  just  what  it  is  that  there  is  to  remem- 
ber), then  you  know  what  it  is  that  unites  your 
particular  congregation.  And  that  becomes  fun, 
because  then  you  can  trust  the  people  who  sit 
next  to  you,  and  the  people  who  stand  before 
you.  If  you  know  who  you  are,  then  you  can 
"be"  who  you  are,  and  get  on  with  it! 

There  are  millions  of  non-believers  out 
there  who  want  to  be  "somebody."  They 
want  to  have  a  theological  and  historical 
identification  that  they  can  be  glad  to  have, 
something  more  than  "just  Christian"  to  hang 
their  hat  on.  I  was  once  one  of  them.  I  was 
looking  for  a  body  of  believers  who  were  more 
than  "Sunday"  Christians,  and  among  Menno- 
nites  I  found  people  who  understood  their  sal- 
vation to  be  a  matter  of  how  you  live  while  you 
are  alive,  rather  than  just  where  you  go  when 
you  die. 

Since  1525,  we  Mennonites  have  believed 
that  Jesus  meant  what  he  said,  and  that  he  is 
talking  to  us!  For  470  years,  we  have  been  de- 
veloping the  story  of  who  we  are.  It's  a  good 
story,  for  it  tells  us  that  we  understand  "being 
Christian"  as  being  followers  of  the  living 
Christ,  a  people  who  have  an  important  histo- 
ry, and  an  exciting  call. 

Maybe  there  is  a  prior  step  to  LIFE  for  most 
of  our  congregations,  a  step  we  might  call 
"BIRTH."  Whether  we  know  it  or  not,  we  all 
come  from  somewhere,  from  some  theological 
background,  from  some  historical  perspective. 
Maybe  the  first  step  is  finding  out  what  that  is 
so  that  we  will  be  able  to  "remember  who  you 
are!" 

After  traveling  throughout  the  Mennonite 
Church  for  three  years  talking  about  "firstfruits 
giving'  for  the  Churchwide  Stewardship  Coun- 
cil, Lynn  Miller  and  his  wife,  Linda,  recently 
settled  in  Chicago,  III.  Lynn  is  now  working  on 
housing  rehabilitation  with  Mennonite  Volun- 
tary Service,  headquartered  in  Newton,  Kan. 


"I  will  put  my  law  within  them, 
and  I  will  write  it  on  their  hearts; 
and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they 
shall  be  my  people.  No  longer 
shall  they .  .  .  say  to  each  other, 
'Know  the  Lord, '  for  they  shall 
all  know  me.  "—Jer.  31:33b-34a 
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READERS  SAY 


I read  with  interest  the  article,  Sin 
Is  Unnatural;  We  Were  Created 
to  Fellowship  with  God  (July  11). 
What  I  learned  is  that  sin,  as  discussed 
in  this  article,  means  many  things  to 
many  people. 

For  me,  the  root  of  all  sin  is  who  we 
allow  to  be  God  and  Lord  of  our  lives. 
Who  has  the  ultimate  authority?  It  is 
my  understanding  that  Satan  was  cast 
out  of  heaven  because  he  wanted  to  be 
God  (Isa.  14:14). 

When  Satan  came  to  Eve  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  he  told  her  that  if  she 
ate  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  she  "will  be  like 
God."  Satan  wanted  to  be  his  own  boss, 
and  he  got  the  human  race  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

Jesus  was  not  perfect  or  sinless  only 
because  he  did  not  do  acts  of  sin.  He 
was  perfect  because  he  did  the  will  of 
his  Father,  not  his  own  will  (John 
4:34). 

The  challenge  for  me  is  to  accept  and 
allow  God  to  be  God  and  Jesus  to  be 
Lord  in  my  life.  These  are  my  ultimate 
authority.  Sin  will  be  "natural"  as  long 
as  I  am  my  own  god.  Sin  will  be  "unna- 
tural" when  God  is  the  ultimate  and 
only  authority  in  my  life. 

Marvin  D.  Kauffman 

Albany,  Ore. 

Holy  Spirit  Visits  Lancaster 
Congregation  in  Feathered 
Form  (Aug.  1).  How,  may  I  ask, 
can  Spirit-led  believers  even  remotely 
think  the  parrot — a  loud,  raucous 
bird — could  ever  be  substituted  for  the 
gentle  dove  as  a  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit?  Beside,  the  parrot  is  well- 
known  as  a  clowning  imitator,  and  the 
heaven-sent  Holy  Spirit  is  for  real. 
While  the  dove  is  a  symbol  of  peace, 
the  parrot  is  a  conniving  finger-tip 
biting  rascal  of  a  bird,  a  real  fighter. 

No  wonder  the  fig  tree  in  which  this 
parrot  was  originally  placed  died.  I  am 
not  a  bit  surprised.  Please  do  not  sin 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  by  such  ecclesi- 
astical mimicry! 

One  more  question:  how  ever  did 
such  a  way-out  story  pass  the  Gospel 
Herald  editorial  team? 
Harold  M.  Fly 
Telford,  Pa. 


rug  Money  Proves  Strong 
Lure  for  Colony  Mennonites 
in  Mexico  (Sept.  5).  This  story 


reminded  me  of  when  I  was  a  boy  and 
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learned  that  some  Mennonites  raised 
tobacco.  Their  reason  was  that  it  was  a 
cash  crop.  Just  like  drugs,  it  was  easy 
money.  However,  those  who  raise  both 
do  not  know  or  care  what  the  outcome 
is. 

I  guess  it  will  be  some  time  before 
we  as  a  church  are  real  pure.  Then 
again,  the  devil  is  always  busy.  What 
benefits  us  will  also  benefit  him.  We 
need  to  be  very  clear  about  how  we 
handle  our  affairs. 

Carroll  K.  Walter 

Quakertown,  Pa. 


I  5 


Do  We  Really  Need  Church 
Discipline?  (Sept.  26)  left  me 
with  an  empty  feeling.  While 
the  article  was  good  in  its  historical 
content,  it  had  no  solutions  to  a 
problem,  which,  the  author  said,  is 
"safely  vague  in  Article  14"  of  the  new 
confession  of  faith. 

Acculturation  of  the  church  seems  so 
complete  that  no  one  is  able  or  willing 
to  outline  who  or  what  should  be  sub- 
ject to  discipline. 

Floyd  L.  Rheinheimer 
Milford,  Ind. 


'Our  Father-Mother 

Cozying  up  to  Oxford  Press'  he- 
she-it-maybe  version  of  God — as 
you  did  in  your  Oct.  3  editorial 
— has  pushed  a  hot  button  for  me.  Tol- 
erance in  language  is  certainly  impor- 
tant in  all  aspects  of  relational  Chris- 
tianity, whether  it  be  our  "community" 
paradigm,  or  that  of  any  other  denomi- 
nation. But  to  suggest  that  the  integri- 
ty of  Scripture  and  especially  our  un- 
derstanding of  God  be  managed  in  the 
same  tolerant  atmosphere  does  not 
bode  well  for  the  Mennonite  church. 

You  hint  that  insisting  on  orthodoxy 
— "Our  Father  who  art" — is  a  personal 
preference  leading  ultimately  to  Babe- 
lian  design.  Hogwash! 

Words  are  important.  Changing  the 
language  about  God  is  fundamental  to 
our  theology.  But  you  know  that  al- 
ready. Perhaps  that  is  your  design. 
Pete  Burkholder 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  whole  idea  of  "inclusive"  lan- 
guage is  absurd.  This  is  especi- 
ally true  when  referring  to  God. 
We  know  that  everything  Jesus  did 
was  perfect  and  without  sin.  Why  then 
do  we  continually  challenge  Jesus' 
actions  and  words  with  nonsense  like 
inclusive  language?  If  God  is  supposed 
to  be  referred  to  in  a  feminine  context, 
surely  Jesus  would  have  done  so. 

We  talk  of  inclusion  so  that  we  do 
not  offend  someone.  However,  no  one 
seems  to  mind  offending  those  who 
understand  the  Scriptures  to  be  literal 
and  in  some  ways  exclusive  in  stating 
that  God  is  Father  (Matt.  16:15-17  and 
many  other  Scriptures). 

The  Holy  Trinity  is  the  best  male 
role  model  my  husband  and  son  have. 
As  a  woman,  I  do  not  feel  excluded,  for 
I  am  secure  in  my  womanhood  and 


Who  Art  in  Heaven' 

know  that  Christ  is  the  perfect  role 
model  for  me  as  well. 

Kristina  L.  Werner 

Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

Inclusive  language  is  indeed  a  very 
Babel-esque  issue.  However,  the 
main  problem  is  that  some  adher- 
ents to  inclusive  language  refuse  dis- 
cussions with  people  who  don't  use  it. 
This  angers  and  saddens  me. 

The  main  thing  we  must  remember 
is  that,  no  matter  what  the  specific 
pronouns  we  use  are,  our  chief  concern 
must  be  the  message  of  the  Scripture 
or  the  hymn.  Too  many  adherents  to 
inclusive  language  cannot  see  the  for- 
est because  some  of  the  trees  are  oaks 
instead  of  the  maples  they  prefer. 

Consider  John  3:16.  If  people  get  too 
concerned  about  God  sending  his  only 
begotten  Son,  they  totally  miss  the 
point  that  we  have  life  eternal  through 
him/her/ii/they/them. 
Luke  Beidler 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

I see  no  reason  why  most  Christians 
should  object  to  using  male  termi- 
nology when  referring  to  God.  After 
all,  God  came  to  us  as  a  particular 
male  human  being  known  as  Jesus 
Christ.  You  certainly  can't  deny  that  if 
Jesus  is  "very  God  of  very  God,"  then  to 
the  extent  that  God  has  gender,  it  is 
that  of  a  man  and  not  a  woman. 

There  are  some  interpretations  of 
Scripture  that  say  Jesus  was  the  su- 
preme agent  or  mouthpiece  of  God  but 
not  literally  God  himself.  Rejection  of 
the  practice  of  using  male  pronouns  for 
God  makes  much  more  sense  if  com- 
bined with  this  view  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Jerry  C.  Stanaway 
Lombard,  III. 


The  future  in  the  Middle  East: 

Hope  in  a  dry  and  weary  land 


Two  groups  of  people  vying  for  the  same 
land  brings  violence,  hatred,  and  mis- 
understandings. But  there  are  small 
signs  that  peace  and  justice  are  possible. 

by  Gordon  Houser 


Muhanna  Arab  waters  a  small  olive  tree 
he  has  planted  as  a  sign  of  hope  that 
someday  he  will  recover  the  land  that 
was  his  and  will  be  allowed  to  live  freely  and  in 
peace.  That  tree,  sprouting  in  the  hard,  dry 
earth  of  Palestine,  is  a  symbol  of  the  fragile  yet 
persistent  hope  that  Palestinians  cling  to 
against  formidable  odds. 

Muhanna  lives  in  an  old  school  bus  on  land 
his  father  cared  for  and  passed  on  to  him. 
Muhanna,  who  has  never  married,  is  in  his  50s 
and  works  as  a  tailor  when  he  can  find  work. 
But  he  does  not  dare  to  leave  his  residence  to 
seek  out  customers,  because  the  Israeli  Jews 
who  are  building  a  settlement  around  him  may 
destroy  what  little  he  has  left.  They  tried  it 
once  before. 

On  Aug.  6,  1984,  these  "settlers"  bulldozed 
Muhanna's  house.  A  boy  young  enough  to  be 
immune  from  legal  action  drove  the  bulldozer. 
Muhanna  has  a  scrapbook  with  photos  of  the 
boy  on  the  bulldozer.  He  also  has  a  letter  from 
Teddy  Kollek,  then  mayor  of  Jerusalem,  that 
acknowledges  Muhanna  was  illegally  wronged. 
As  compensation,  Kollek  gave  Muhanna  the 
school  bus  that  is  now  his  home.  But  he  is  still 
trying  to  get  back  the  50  dunams  (12.5  acres)  of 
land  that  the  settlers  took,  and  the  mature 
trees  he  once  had  (he  can  show  you  photos  of 
them)  are  gone,  uprooted  by  that  bulldozer. 

His  case  for  getting  his  land  back  has  been 
passed  around  various  courts  for  more  than  10 
years,  with  no  decision.  The  Israeli  government 
has  tried  to  buy  his  remaining  land,  but  he 
won't  sell.  "You  have  to  be  stubborn  to  keep  the 
Jews  from  taking  your  land,"  he  says.  The 
government  does  not  levy  any  property  tax 
against  Muhanna  because  that  would  acknowl- 
edge that  he  owns  the  land.  While  his  residence 
is  within  the  expanding  borders  of  greater 
Jerusalem,  Muhanna,  like  many  Palestinians 
in  the  West  Bank,  cannot  obtain  a  permit  to  go 
into  Jerusalem,  where  he  might  find  customers 
for  his  trade. 


Former  Mennonite  Central  Committee  work- 
er Kathy  Bergen  befriended  Muhanna  about 
five  years  ago  and  helped  him  acquire  a  sewing 
machine.  But  he  depends  on  customers  coming 
to  him  for  fittings.  Friends  also  bring  him  gas 
he  needs  for  heat.  Despite  all  the  adversity  he 
faces,  Muhanna  maintains  a  positive  outlook 
and  remains  determined  to  keep  his  land.  His 
prospects,  however,  do  not  look  good. 

While  many  people  around  the  world  felt  hope- 
ful with  the  signing  of  the  Middle  East  peace  ac- 
cords last  year,  the  situation  has  not  improved 
for  most  Palestinians.  With  each  incident  of  vio- 
lence against  Israelis,  the  government  increases 
its  security  measures.  Closure  of  the  occupied 
territories,  preventing  most  Palestinians  from 
entering  Israel  from  the  West  Bank  or  Gaza, 
began  March  30,  1993,  and  violence  has  lessened 
or  increased  off  and  on  since. 

Israeli  soldiers  roam  the  streets  of  East  Jeru- 
salem (the  Arab  section  of  the  city)  and  set  up 
checkpoints  around  the  city  and  throughout  the 
West  Bank.  Palestinians  who  want  to  come  into 
the  city  for  work  or  trade  must  pass  through  a 
checkpoint  with  the  proper  papers  or  else  sneak 
in.  If  caught,  they  face  a  fine  of  up  to  450  shek- 
els ($150  U.S.),  a  huge  amount  for  people  in 
dire  economic  straits. 

Such  security  measures  are  a  daily  reminder 
to  Palestinians  that  the  land  they  have  seen  as 
their  homeland  for  generations  is  occupied  by  a 
powerful  military  force. 

The  presence  of  Israeli  settlements  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  most  divisive  issues  in  the  West 
Bank.  Israeli  Jews  are  moving  into  the  West 
Bank  and  building  houses,  usually  on  one  of  the 
many  ridges  in  the  area  around  Jerusalem. 
Disputes  arise  over  the  land  used  for  these. 
Palestinians  claim  that  much  of  the  land  used 
for  settlements  is  taken  from  Arab  families  and 
that  whole  villages  have  been  destroyed. 
Settlers  claim  that  they  only  use  government 
land,  which  belongs  to  Israel  as  a  result  of  the 
Six-Day  War  in  1967. 

Since  Jerusalem  is  under  Israeli 
jurisdiction,  many  settlements  have  been 
built  within  its  borders.  But  the  borders 
keep  expanding,  and  no  one  seems  to  agree  on 
what  the  borders  of  the  city  are.  A  new 
settlement  there,  for  example,  plans  to  include 
30,000  new  settlers,  which  will  make  it  twice 
the  size  of  the  next  largest  settlement. 

What  about  the  other  side?  We  spent  an 
afternoon  with  Aliza  Prero  Herbst,  a  Jewish 
woman  who  is  managing  director  of  the  Benja- 
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min  Foundation  and  spokesperson  for  the  Bin- 
yamin  Regional  Council.  She  and  her  husband 
and  children  live  in  a  settlement  called  Ofra, 
about  25  kilometers  north  of  Jerusalem.  When 
we  picked  her  up,  we  gave  a  ride  to  another 
settler  who  was  at  a  stand  in  West  Jerusalem 
(the  Jewish  section). 

Aliza  explained  that  few  Jewish  settlers  have 
cars,  and  many  hitchhike  between  Jerusalem 
and  their  home.  Jews  will  not  ride  a  bus,  she 
said,  and  they  "do  not  feel  safe  walking  in  Arab 
areas."  The  Benjamin  Foundation  has  helped 
fund  an  emergency  rescue  service  for  stranded 
motorists.  One  Jewish  motorist  whose  car  broke 
down  was  killed  by  Arabs,  she  said.  (Most  of 
the  Jews  we  talked  with  used  the  term  "Arabs" 
instead  of  "Palestinians,"  since  they  do  not 
recognize  Palestine  as  a  nation.)  She  pointed 
out  that  there  are  no  stoplights  in  the  West 
Bank:  "if  you  stop  you're  a  target  for  stones." 

Aliza  grew  up  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and 
moved  to  Ofra  in  1981.  She  came  to  Israel,  she 
said,  because  it  was  a  young  country  and  she 
thought  she  could  help  bring  change.  Why  stay 
when  she  feels  so  much  danger?  "Because  it's  a 
mission,"  she  said.  "The  future  of  Judea  and 
Samaria  [what  others  call  the  West  Bank]  is 
the  future  of  the  country."  She  opposes  closure 


The  mood  on  both  sides  is  not 
one  of  optimism.  Yet  there  are 
people  who  continue  to  work 
for  understanding  and  peace. 


and  believes  soldiers  who  shoot  or  beat  Arabs 
indiscriminantly  should  be  punished.  She  also 
believes  Arabs  should  have  governance  over 
municipalities  but  not  the  entire  West  Bank. 

She  led  us  to  Shvut  Rahel,  a  community 
(what  others  call  a  settlement)  of  mostly  young 
families.  The  members  grow  flowers  organically 
and  plan  to  export  them  to  Holland.  Eliashiv 
Drori,  a  personable  man  in  his  late  20s,  ex- 
plained their  attempts  to  expand  their  land  by 
planting  fig  trees  along  a  hillside.  "Sometimes 
the  Arabs  take  them  during  the  night,"  he  said 
with  a  shrug.  This  settlement  is  trying  to 
expand  onto  government-owned  land  without 
taking  Arab  land,  he  said.  They  also  carry 
weapons  for  protection,  he  said,  and  shyly 
showed  us  the  9  mm  pistol  in  his  pants  pocket. 

What  if  the  government  at  some  point  tells 


them  they  must  leave?  "We'll  refuse,"  he  said. 

In  Eli,  another  settlement,  we  talked  with 
Mark  Lerner,  who  moved  to  Israel  from  the 
Ukraine  2  1/2  years  ago.  He  is  not  a  Zionist,  he 
said,  but  he  felt  there  was  no  future  for  Jews  in 
the  Ukraine.  He  said  that  all  the  land  should  be 
for  Jews  and  that  as  long  as  Jews  are  armed 
there  will  be  peace.  "If  Arabs  think  you  are 
weak,"  he  said,  "they  will  take  advantage  of  you." 

Judith  Katz,  who  directs  the  Ethiopian  pro- 
gram at  the  school,  was  born  in  Hungary  and 
grew  up  in  Sweden.  She  reflected  the  views  of 
other  Jewish  settlers  when  she  said  that  Jews 
are  not  safe  anywhere  but  in  Israel. 

A  visit  with  Jeremy  Milgrom  a  few  days  later 
offered  a  different  view.  A  Conservative  rabbi 
who  does  not  have  a  congregation,  Jeremy  said 
that  people  who  come  to  Israel  are  not  neces- 
sarily fleeing  anti-Semitism.  He  asked,  "To 
what  extent  is  Jewish  life  in  Israel  Jewish?"  He 
said  he  believes  that  because  Jews  are  in  the 
majority  their  Jewishness  has  suffered.  The 
notion  of  a  Jewish  state  may  provide  comfort, 
he  said,  but  it  doesn't  hold  water. 

Like  nearly  all  Jews  in  Israel,  he  served 
three  years  in  the  army,  then  returned  for 
periodic  stints.  But  as  his  convictions  developed 
about  peace,  he  refused  to  carry  a  gun.  His  case 
did  not  fit  the  system.  "You  can  skirt  the  army 
from  the  right  but  not  from  the  left,"  he  said. 
Eventually  the  government  just  left  him  alone. 

Jeremy  believes  Arabs  and  Jews  can  live 
together  peacefully.  But  people's  beliefs  are  so 
entrenched  that  it  will  take  time.  It  may  take 
100  years,  he  said,  until  the  Palestinians,  now 


Eliashiv  Drori 
works  in  Shvut 
Rahel,  a  Jew- 
ish settlement 
in  the  West 
Bank.  Drori 
says  the  com- 
munity is  try- 
ing to  expand 
its  flower  ex- 
porting busi- 
ness without 
taking  over 
any  Arab  land. 
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It  should  be  possible  for  people  in  the 
Middle  East  to  live  together  in  peace.  But 
the  amount  of  hatred  and  injustice  on  both 
sides  of  this  conflict  is  daunting  to  overcome. 


18  percent  of  Israel's  population,  become  a 
majority. 

Right  now,  he  said,  Israel's  "colonial  blind- 
ness" leads  it  to  ignore  Palestinians.  Israeli  pol- 
icy has  only  served  Israelis.  The  settlements, 
he  said,  show  "the  clearest  disregard  for  Pales- 
tinians." They  are  a  big  issue,  even  though 
settlers  represent  only  2  percent  of  Israelis. 

Can  settlers  ever  live  with  Palestinians?  It's 
dangerous  to  live  in  wealth,  he  said,  if  you're 
surrounded  by  poor  people. 

The  mood  among  people  in  the  West  Bank 
— Palestinians  and  Jews — is  not  one  of 
optimism.  Is  there  hope  that  peace  with 
justice  can  happen?  Jeremy  said  he  feels  posi- 
tive about  the  Palestinian  Centre  for  Rap- 
prochement, which  has  brought  together  Pales- 
tinians and  Israelis  for  dialogues,  though  these 
have  been  small  and  have  not  continued.  (In 
1990,  MCC  became  an  umbrella  for  the  center 
to  make  it  legal.) 

Through  these  dialogues,  the  center  has  tried 


to  show  how  the  occupation  affects  Palestinians 
and  that  Palestinians  do  not  want  to  destroy 
Israel.  In  1988  they  invited  25  Jewish  families 
to  Beit  Sahour,  where  they  and  village  resi- 
dents marched  together  to  Shepherd's  Field. 
Soldiers  there  wanted  the  families  to  go  home, 
but  it  was  the  Sabbath,  and  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  travel.  The  soldiers  told  them  they 
were  in  danger,  but  one  Israeli  said  he  had 
never  felt  safer  in  his  life.  The  families  spent 
the  night  in  Palestinian  homes. 

Such  demonstrations  are  a  sign  of  hope,  but 
the  hatred  and  injustice  to  overcome  is  daunt- 
ing. One  settler,  when  asked  what  it  would  take 
for  his  son  not  to  carry  a  gun  when  he  turned 
18,  said,  "The  Messiah  will  have  to  come." 

Gordon  Houser,  Newton,  Kan.,  is  editor  of  The 
Mennonite,  the  semimonthly  publication  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Last 
February  he  traveled  to  the  Middle  East  with 
four  other  journalists  on  a  tour  sponsored  by 
MCC.  This  article  is  a  Meetinghouse  release. 


A  Mennonite  presence  in  the  Middle  East 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  sent  an 
investigative  team  to  Jordan  and  the  West 
Bank  in  the  summer  of  1948,  while  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war  was  still  in  progress.  By  the  end  of 
that  year,  MCCers  settled  in  the  Jericho  area  to 
work  with  Palestinian  refugees  from  the  war. 

During  the  1950s  MCC  provided  medical 
assistance  and  vocational  training  and  distrib- 
uted clothing,  food,  and  bedding.  In  the  early 
1960s,  MCC  emphasized  self-help  programs 
and  education.  It  began  a  boarding  school  in 
Beit  Jala  in  1961  for  economically  disadvan- 
taged boys. 

The  1967  Six-Day  War  divided  the  MCC 
Jordan  program  into  two  units,  one  serving  the 
East  Bank  from  Amman  and  the  other  the 
occupied  West  Bank  from  East  Jerusalem. 

In  the  1970s,  MCC  opened  a  rural  develop- 
ment program,  which  introduced  improved 
olive  seedlings,  drip  irrigation,  grape  trellising, 
agricultural  road  construction,  and  land  recla- 
mation. 

More  indigenous  leadership  developed,  and 


the  Beit  Jala  Mennonite  school  became  the 
Hope  Secondary  School,  run  by  the  Arab  Char- 
itable Society  of  Beit  Jala.  The  needlework  pro- 
gram became  a  self-governing  women's 
cooperative  in  1982. 

MCC  West  Bank  continues  to  pursue  rural 
development  through  partnership  with  Pal- 
estinian agricultural  and  development  groups. 
It  is  also  the  primary  sales  outlet  for  the  Sureif 
Women's  Cooperative.  MCC  supports  the 
Economic  Development  Group,  which  it  helped 
spawn  during  the  1980s.  EDG  provides  credit 
for  Palestinians  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip. 

MCC  also  cooperates  with  Palestinian  groups 
in  social  services,  education,  and  relief.  More 
recently  its  emphasis  has  been  on  making 
people  more  aware  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Palestinian  people.  MCC  also  assists  individu- 
als and  groups  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  match- 
ing foreign  visitors  with  Palestinians,  Middle 
Eastern  Christians,  and  Jewish  peace  work- 
ers.— Gordon  Houser 
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Robert  Lynn  challenges  Mennonite  church  members 
to  teach  other  denominations  about  stewardship 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (AMBS)-We  perceive 
money  to  be  a  tender  and  yet  disruptive 
force  in  our  lives,  particularly  in  the 
life  of  a  congregation. 

That's  according  to  Robert  Wood 
Lynn  at  a  recent  meeting  about  stew- 
ardship here. 

"Money  interrupts  our  communica- 
tion with  one  another,  we  have  ser- 
mons that  dance  around  it,  and  we  use 
euphemisms  [for  money]  rather  than 
deal  with  it  directly,"  he  said. 

Lynn  spoke  during  the  Sept.  29-30 
consultation  of  "Stewardship  for  the 
21st  Century,"  sponsored  by  the 
Mennonite  Church's  Churchwide  Stew- 
ardship Council,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries,  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  and 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 

Lynn,  who  spoke  on  "Stewardship  of 
the  Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  is  cur- 
rently scholar-in-residence  at  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary. 


Robert  Wood  Lynn  challenges  his  listeners  to  help  Men- 
nonites  teach  others  about  stewardship  at  a  Sept.  29-30 
consultation  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary. 


He  traced  the  development  of  stew- 
ardship in  North  American  Protestant 
churches,  including  the  origins  of  ther- 
mometers to  measure  giving  to  the 
YMCA  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

According  to  Lynn,  one  of  the  current 
difficulties  in  talking  about  stew- 
ardship is  fatigue  that  is  related  to  a 
law-centered  approach  to  giving. 

"We  use  words  like  'duty,'  'obliga- 
tion,' 'law  of  proportionate  giving,' 
and  'must.'  Obligation  is  effective  for 
awhile,  but  there  is  a  sense  of  bore- 
dom and  fatigue.  We  can't  relate  giv- 
ing to  grace.  The  churches  are  miss- 
ing that  the  center  of  money  is  grace," 
he  said. 

For  Lynn,  the  invention  of  the  offer- 
ing envelope  at  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury greatly  affected  giving.  Public  sub- 
scription lists  were  no  longer  used  to 
raise  the  pastor's  salary.  Instead, 
everything  became  private,  ostensibly 
so  the  pastor  would  not  know  who  gave 
how  much. 

Lynn  encouraged 
Mennonites  to  teach 
the  larger  church 
about  stewardship, 
listing  three  distinc- 
tive characteristics 
that  qualify  the  Men- 
nonite church  to 
teach. 

First,  it  is  an 
international  church 
because  of  the  world 
service  experience  of 
many  of  its  members. 
"This  gives  you  an 
understanding  of  giv- 
ing across  cultural 
lines,"  he  said. 

Second,  for  Men- 
nonites, there  is  a 
"consistent  way  that 
service  is  a  word  and 
is  a  reality,"  he  said. 

And  third,  "There 
is  a  sense  of  being  a 
community  and  how 
[people  in]  a  commu 
nity  can  think  about 
money  together,"  he 
said. 

Lynn  added  what 
he  called  a  "gentle 
encouragement. " 

"Mennonites  are 
too  ready  to  learn 
from  and  imitate 
other  denominations 


but  the  other  denominations  won't  be 
in  the  position  to  be  teachers  [in  the 
future].  Mennonites  need  to  see 
themselves  as  teachers  through  the 
work  of  developing  a  theology  of  mon- 
ey that  can  lead  .  .  .  the  rest  of  the 
church." — June  Mears 

Miller's  farewell  recalls 
his  storytelling  days 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (AMBS) — The  invita- 
tions read:  "Stories  about  Lynn  Miller 
that  are  true  and  stories  about  Lynn 
that  should  be  true." 

Friends,  co-workers,  and  colleagues 
from  the  Churchwide  Stewardship 
Council  gathered  at  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  on  Sept. 
30  for  a  farewell  roast  in  honor  of 
Miller's  work  for  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries 
(MBCM). 

Miller  visited  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  congregations 
in  three-and-a-half  years  to  talk  about 
stewardship  as  a  response  to  God's 
"outrageous  grace." 

During  those  talks  he  was  known  to 
tell  many  stories — some  that  were  true 
and  some  that  should  be  true,"  as  Mill- 
er described  them. 

Telling  stories  about  the  story- 
teller. That  evening,  surrounded  by 
posters  proclaiming  "Miller  for  Presi- 
dent" with  a  picture  of  Miller  grinning, 
winking,  and  sporting  a  stove-pipe  hat, 
the  group  of  approximately  40  people 
told  their  stories  of  him,  some  with  ob- 
vious affection  and  delight  and  others 
with  a  strong  elbow  into  the  ribs  ac- 
companied with  loud  guffaws. 

Everett  Thomas,  MBCM  president, 
described  Miller  as  living  "life  with 
such  abandon."  He  told  a  true  story 
that  he  heard  about  Miller  and  Linda, 
his  wife,  sailing  on  their  boat  with  Mar- 
lin  and  Ruthann  Miller  in  the  summer 
of  1994. 

Thomas  explained  how  the  boat  does 
not  have  navigating  equipment  and  on 
that  particular  day,  both  sets  of  Millers 
got  lost  in  the  fog  on  Lake  Michigan 
and  sailed  a  circuitous  route  to  the 
shore. 

Thomas  then  presented  Lynn  and 
Linda  the  gifts  of  a  barometer  and  a 
chronometer  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
wide  Stewardship  Council. 

The  Millers  are  currently  doing  Vol 
untary  Service  work  in  Chicago. 

— June  Mears 
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Researcher  finds  religion  is  alive  in  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  expanding  small-group  movement 


Bridgewater,  Va. — Conventional  wis- 
dom has  it  that  religion  is  declining  in 
North  America.  Not  so,  says  Robert 
Wuthnow,  director  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  American  Religion  at  Prince- 
ton (N.J.)  University. 

Wuthnow  made  his  analysis  during 
a  speech  at  Bridgewater  College, 
Sept.  30,  following  a  two-day  confer- 
ence on  "The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of 
the  Gathered  Community"  jointly 
sponsored  by  Bridgewater  and  East- 
ern Mennonite  University,  Harrison- 
burg. (See  story  in  the  Oct.  3  Gospel 
Herald.) 

Every  American  village  has  its 
steeple,  Wuthnow  told  his  audience  of 
some  100  Mennonites  and  Brethren. 
People  still  believe  in  God.  And  reli- 
gious organizations  still  predominate 
in  benevolent  work. 

Wuthnow  quoted  statistics  from  a 
Gallup  Poll  to  support  his  claim: 

•  68  percent  of  Americans  are  mem- 


Hurricane  Opal  prompts 
MDS  cleanup  response 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— More  than  30  Men- 
nonite Disaster  Service  (MDS)  volunteers 
helped  cleanup  efforts  in  Crestview,  Fla., 
on  Oct.  7,  three  days  after  Hurricane  Opal 
hit  the  Florida  panhandle  and  spun  into 
Alabama  and  Georgia. 

MDS  will  concentrate  initial  Hurri- 
cane Opal  cleanup  efforts  in  northern 
Okaloosa  County,  reports  MDS  execu- 
tive coordinator  Lowell  Detweiler.  This 
area  lies  near  the  path  of  the  hurricane's 
eye  and  was  also  struck  by  tornadoes. 

Cutting  and  clearing  of  trees  downed 
by  the  storm  could  keep  MDS  workers 
busy  for  two  or  three  weeks,  Detweiler 
says.  Residents  in  the  rural  part  of 
Okaloosa  County  will  also  need  assis- 
tance with  home  repair. 

MDS  has  offered  to  help  rebuild 
Crestview  Mennonite  Church,  which 
sustained  minor  damage. 

'The  church  was  not  in  good  shape 
before  the  hurricane  and  the  congrega- 
tion had  been  looking  toward  a  build- 
ing program,  but  Opal  may  have  speed- 
ed up  their  timetable,"  Detweiler  says. 

Not  far  away  in  Albany,  Ga.,  MDS  is 
still  asking  for  volunteers  to  assist  vic- 
tims of  the  1994  floods.  And  in  St. 
Thomas,  struck  by  Hurricane  Marilyn 
in  September,  a  growing  MDS  team  is 
erecting  tents  to  provide  temporary 
housing  for  more  than  100  families. 


bers  of  a  church  or  synagogue,  only  4 
percent  less  than  50  years  ago. 

•  40  percent  attend  a  synagogue  or 
church  each  week. 

But  one  can  be  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  that  religion,  Wuthnow 
noted.  One  statistic:  only  30  percent  of 
all  church  members  say  the  idea  of 
stewardship  is  meaningful  to  them. 

There  is  hope.  Wuthnow  finds  it  in 
the  small-group  movement. 

Forty  percent  of  all  Americans  are  in 
small  groups  of  some  kind,  Wuthnow 
said.  Of  these,  more  than  half  are  reli- 
gious, including  Sunday  school  classes, 
prayer  meetings,  and  discussion  groups. 

Most  of  these  meet  either  weekly  or 


bi-weekly,  Wuthnow's  research  shows. 
Most  meetings  last  about  two  hours. 
The  average  group  has  been  together 
for  more  than  five  years. 

"Small  groups  can  make  a  difference," 
Wuthnow  told  his  audience.  For  exam- 
ple, "being  in  a  fellowship  group  of  some 
kind  is  one  of  the  key  factors  toward  en- 
couraging people  to  give  more  of  their 
time  and  their  money  to  the  church." 

"The  small-group  movement  is 
becoming  very  important  for  our  day," 
Wuthnow  said.  "It  is  in  small  groups 
that  people  can  discuss  their  values 
with  others.  It  is  in  small  groups  that 
they  can  also  show  that  they  care." 

— J.  Lome  Peachey 


Grist  for  the  mill.  Fishersville,  Va  — Jon  Ranck  of  Powhatan,  Va.,  adds  more 
corn  to  the  machine  that  will  grind  it  into  cornmeal  for  sale  at  the  29th  annual 
Virginia  Relief  Sale  on  Sept.  30.  The  event  grossed  $185,777  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  Last  year's  gross  was  $165,456  ($125,000  net).  Again  this 
year,  an  off-white  pineapple  quilt  made  by  sisters  Laura,  Anna,  and  Mary 
Showalter  of  Waynesboro,  Va.,  took  the  top  bid  of  $7,000.  More  than  1,000  peo- 
ple volunteered  at  the  Virginia  sale.  In  1994,  relief  sales  raised  over  $4.5  mil- 
lion for  MCC. — from  a  report  by  Jim  Bishop 
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Sculptor  of  'Guns  into  Plowshares'  meets  parents  of  slain  student  in  Japan 

to  tell  them  about  the  biblical  idea  of  "Mr.  Hatori  straightened  his  shoulders 

beating  swords  into  plowshares  and  and  said  to  the  press,  'I  want  to  say  that 

about  the  love  of  Christ,  and  how  we  we  want  the  gun  to  be  on  that  sculp- 

want  to  extend  that  to  other  people,"  ture,'  "  Augsburger  recalls. 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (MBM) — Esther 
Augsburger,  co-creator  of  a  "Guns  into 
Plowshares"  sculpture  that  will  be 
placed  in  Washington,  D.C.,  recently 
met  with  the  parents  of  a  Japanese 
exchange  student  murdered  in  Louisi- 
ana several  years  ago. 

Augsburger,  who  lectured  in  Japan 
and  Taiwan  on  a  tour  funded  partly  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  hopes  to 
incorporate  the  gun  that  was  used  to 
kill  Yoshi  Hatori  into  the  plow-shaped 
sculpture. 

Yoshi  Hatori  was  killed  in  New  Or- 
leans several  years  ago  after 
accidentally  going  to  the  wrong  house 
for  a  party  on  Halloween.  The  man  who 
shot  Hatori  was  acquitted  and  ordered 
to  pay  $650,000  to  Hatori's  parents. 

The  Hatoris  refused  to  accept  the 
money  because  "it  won't  bring  our  son 
back,"  says  Augsburger.  They  have 
asked  for  the  gun  instead,  saying  that 
its  placement  on  the  sculpture  might  at 
least  "prevent  someone  else's  son  from 
being  killed." 

A  court  in  Louisiana  is  determining 
whether  Augsburger  can  obtain  the 
gun.  The  artist  plans  to  put  a  plaque  on 
the  sculpture  to  hold  a  place  for  the  gun 
if  it  becomes  available. 

Extending  the  love  of  Christ. 
Esther  and  her  son,  Michael,  have 
welded  3,000  guns  collected  from  gun 
buyback  antiviolence  programs  into  a 
16xl9-foot  sculpture  to  be  placed  in  Ju- 
diciary Square  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Having  gained  approval  from  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  project  is  in  the 
last  stages  of  the  permit  process  with 
several  federal  committees. 

The  idea  for  using  the  gun  from  the 
Hatori  shooting  in  the  sculpture  origi- 
nated with  Hatori's  U.S.  host  father.  He 
made  the  suggestion  to  Augsburger 
after  she  spoke  at  a  conference  against 
handguns  at  the  National  Cathedral  in 
Washington,  D.C,  last  year.  She  an- 
swered, "Only  if  the  parents  want  that." 

Augsburger  then  met  with  the  par- 
ents of  Yoshi  Hatori  in  an  interview 
attended  by  members  of  the  Japanese 
press  and  an  Associated  Press  reporter. 

Augsburger  says  she  tried  to  convey 
that  people  in  the  U.S.  grieve  and  care 
deeply  for  those  affected  by  the 
tragedy.  Then  Mr.  Hatori  asked  her 
why  she  is  making  the  "Guns  into 
Plowshares"  sculpture. 

"It  gave  me  a  wonderful  opportunity 


says  Augsburger.  "The  Hatoris  were  in 
tears,  so  I  didn't  even  ask  them  about 
placing  the  gun  on  the  sculpture." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  interview,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  news  reporters  asked 
Hatoris  if  they  would  give  a  statement. 


Augsburger  says  that  the  "Guns  Into 
Plowshares"  project  can  be  seen  as  "an 
integral  thread  in  the  fabric  of  Anabap- 
tist theology  and  missiology.  The  sculp- 
ture is  a  statement  in  21st-century  vi- 
sual language." 


The  cry  of  the  ex- 
cluded. Belo  Jardim, 
Brazil  (MCC)-Doha 
Maria,  who  supports 
numerous  grandchil- 
dren on  $60  a  month, 
holds  high  a  roof  tile 
that  represents  the 
need  for  decent,  afford- 
able housing  during  a 
worship  service  ob- 
serving an  alternative 
"Independence  Day." 
People  across  Brazil 
gathered  on  Sept.  7  for 
"Dia  de  Grito  dos  Ex- 
cluidos"  (Day  of  the 
Cry  of  the  excluded),  to 
lament  the  economic 
poverty  that  plagues 
the  majority  of  people 
in  that  country.  Men- 
nonite Central  Com- 
mittee worker  Sandra 
Unruh  helped  to  coor- 
dinate the  event,  and 
MCC  worker  Audrey 
Patterson  led  the  wor- 
ship service  singing. 


Development  campaign  concludes  at  Goshen 

unscientific  leap  of  faith,"  Gunden  said. 
Renovation  of  the  Science  Hall  and 


Goshen,  Ind.  (GO — Goshen  (Ind.) 
College  has  announced  the  successful 
completion  of  its  $48  million  develop- 
ment campaign. 

Nearly  a  decade  of  work  by  faculty, 
staff,  alumni,  and  volunteers  has 
brought  $48.8  million  in  commitments 
to  the  college. 

More  than  11,000  donors  have  sup- 
ported the  campaign  which  has  bene- 
fited facilities,  endowment,  and 
scholarships. 

A  goal  of  $48  million  seemed  high  for 
a  campus  whose  operating  revenue  was 
about  $16  million  in  1994-95,  said  cam- 
paign director  Ron  Gunden. 

The  final  amount  was  based  on  "an 


construction  of  Schrock  Science  Annex 
were  made  possible  by  the  drive.  The 
annex  almost  doubles  the  size  of  the 
80-year-old  hall. 

The  Roman  Gingrich  Recreation-Fit- 
ness Center  was  another  campaign  pri- 
ority. Construction  on  the  $6.3  million 
project  was  completed  in  1993. 

Due  to  this  campaign  and  a  previ- 
ous one,  endowment  at  GC  tops  $40 
million,  up  from  $3  million  in  1979. 
That  translates  into  about  $40,000  per 
student. 

More  than  $8  million  in  endowment 
supports  financial  aid. 
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•  Quilt  sells  for  $3,025  at 
Oregon  MCC  fall  festival.  A 

Pennsylvania  Amish  "Country 
Love"  quilt  sold  for  $3,025  at 
the  12th  annual  Oregon  MCC 
relief  sale  on  Sept.  30  in  Al- 
bany, Ore.  More  than  5,000 
people  attended  the  event, 
and  proceeds  totaled  more 
than  $59,000.  An  addition  to 
the  sale  this  year  was  a  school 
and  health  kits  booth  where 
people  could  "buy  the  privi- 
lege" of  assembling  and  filling 
a  kit  for  $1.  Over  470  kits 
were  assembled. 

•  First    Native    Day  of 
Prayer  scheduled.  The 

first  nationwide  prayer  gath- 
ering for  Native  American 
Christians  will  be  conducted 
in  churches  on  Nov.  18.  The 
event,  initiated  by  Native 
Christians,  coincides  with 
the  U.S.  government's  Na- 
tional Native  American 
Heritage  Month  in  Novem- 
ber. United  Native  Min- 
istries (UNM),  an  associate 
group  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  is  a  sponsoring 
organization.  More  infor- 


mation for  churches  or  indi- 
viduals is  available  from 
UNM,  2121  Hawthorne  Dr., 
Elkhart,  IN  46517. 

•  Mennonite  programming 
available  via  satellite. 

Mennonite  Church  TV  pro- 
gramming is  now  available  on 
direct  satellite  service  (DSS), 
channel  999.  DSS  enters  the 
home  through  an  18-inch 
satellite  dish.  Kenneth  J. 
Weaver,  director  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  Media 
Ministries,  says  that  it's  "one 
way  to  reach  persons  who  are 
not  churchgoers."  Mennonite 
Church  videos  air  at  6  a.m. 
(EST)  Saturdays  through  the 
end  of  December. 

•  Lark  Award  presented. 

Gladys  Widmer  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  and  Peter  and  Lita  Rose 
Burbank  of  Chinle,  Ariz.,  have 
received  the  1995  James  and 
Rowena  Lark  Award  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(MBM).  The  award  recognizes 
Mennonites  who  serve  in 
North  America.  Widmer 
worked  in  Puerto  Rico  for  30 


years  and  is  one  of  the  few  fe- 
male church  planters  in  North 
America.  The  Burbanks  are 
longtime  teachers  and  leaders 
on  the  Navajo  reservation  in 
Arizona. 

•  Evangelism  school  begins. 

The  School  of  Street  Ministry 
and  Witness,  a  new  venture 
operating  out  of  Elkhart,  Ind., 
will  take  applications  begin- 
ning Nov.  1.  The  school  is  tu- 
ition-free, and  provides  hous- 
ing in  a  communal  setting.  It 
will  focus  on  hands-on  min- 
istry and  spiritual  growth. 
The  winter  term  begins  Jan. 
8,  1996.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  S.O.S.  Ministry 
and  Witness,  2421  Hazel  St., 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  46516. 

•  New  appointments: 

Owen  Burkholder,  conference 
minister  for  Virginia  Menno- 
nite Conference,  Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

David  E.  Graybill,  director  of 
corporate  and  foundation 
relations,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite University,  Harrison- 
burg, Va. 


•  Pastor  transitions: 

Roy  Bender  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  hearing  congre- 
gation at  First  Deaf  Menno- 
nite Church,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
on  Oct.  8. 

Christ  Good  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  Rescue  Mission  of 
Burnside  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore., 
on  Aug.  27. 

•  Coming  events: 

Art  '95  exhibit,  People's  Place 
Gallery,  Intercourse,  Pa.,  Nov. 
3-4.  Chad  Friesen  of  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  and  Barbara  Fast  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  are  fea- 
tured artists.  The  weekend 
also  includes  the  premier 
showing  of  a  slide  presenta- 
tion of  works  by  Mennonite- 
related  artists.  Call  717  768- 
7171  for  reservations  and 
more  information. 

Ministers'  retreat,  Jesuit  Center, 
Wernersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  20. 
Susan  Muto,  author  of  16 
books  and  cofounder  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Formative  Spiri- 
tuality, will  lead  the  retreat. 
Cosponsored  by  the  School  of 
Spiritual  Formation  and 
Oasis  Ministries.  For  more  in- 


Tbuching 

Through  MBM  you  T  ft7/\n 
are  part  of  God's  IjIVRS 
mission  in  the  world,  ' 
opening  doors  and 
helping  people  of  all 
ages  break  barriers, 
know  Christ,  and  live 
Christ-like  lives. 

Your  contribution 
will  touch  many 
lives,  like  the  lives  of 
young  adults  and 
those  they  serve 
through  MBM's 
Service  Adventure 
program. 


Send  contributions  to: 


Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 

Box  370  •  Elkhart  IN  46515-0370 

600  Shattsbury  Blvd.  •  Winnipeg  MB  R3P  OM4 


First  Grade 

In  the  afternoon  class 

I  watch  your  face  twist, 

trying  to  form  the  sounds 

on  a  flash  card, 

when  suddenly  "surprise" 

falls  out  unscathed 

I  remember  the  predictions 

while  hugging  you: 

she  won't  make  it; 

she'll  be  pregnant  by  1 6. 

I  laugh,  knowing  God  is  near 

-  Cheryl  Denise 
Former  Service  Adventure  Leader 
Philippi.W.Va. 
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formation,  call  Lester  Gray  bill 
at  717  656-6227  or  Dorothy 
Harnish  at  717  898-6278. 

Third  Mennonite  Arts  Weekend, 
Cincinnati  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship, Feb.  2-4,  1996.  The 
theme  is  "The  Body  in  Art  and 
Spirituality."  Presenters  in- 
clude Katherine  Bartel,  Dirk 
Eitzen,  and  David  Waltner- 
Toews.  More  information  from 
Bob  Wells,  4245  Rose  Hill 
Ave.,  Cincinnati,  OH. 

Aid  to  Christian  teaching  week- 
end, Rosemary  (Alta.)  Menno- 
nite Church,  March  1-3,  1996. 
More  information  from  722 
Main,  Box  347,  Newton,  KS 
67114-0347;  phone  316  283- 
5100. 

Biblical  charity  walk,  March  22- 
31,  1996,  from  Nazareth  to 
Jerusalem,  Israel.  Partici- 
pants in  the  60-mile  walk  will 
raise  a  minimum  of  $3,500 
each  to  benefit  Nazareth  Hos- 
pital. Airfare,  food,  and  lodg- 
ing provided.  More  infor- 
mation from  Jane  Hooley,  The 
Nazareth  Project,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  1213,  Lancaster,  PA 
17608-1213;  phone  717  392- 
4365. 

•  New  resources: 

Bible  Sunday  kits,  including 
posters,  video,  music,  and  ac- 
tivity sheets,  s  ipports  proj- 
ects of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety in  China  and  at  the 
Olympic  Games,  as  well  as 
nationwide  Bible  Sunday  on 
Nov.  19.  Available  free  by  call- 
ing 1  800  4-SUNDAY. 

Video  from  Nazareth,  entitled 
"Brother,  Brother,"  recounts  a 
story  of  Christian,  Muslim, 
and  Jewish  doctors  working 
together.  Study  guide  accom- 
panies the  13-minute  video. 
Available  from  Media  Minis- 
tries, 800  462-8866. 

Classical  guitar  recording,  sec- 
ond in  the  Hymnal  Master- 
works  Collection,  features 
guitarist  Tom  Harder.  Avail- 
able on  compact  disc  or  cas- 
sette from  Faith  &  Life  Press 
at  800  743-2484. 

•  Job  openings: 

Claims  representative,  liability 
plan  claims  department  of 
Sharing  Programs,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  Candidates  should  have 
five  years  experience  adjust 
ing  liability  claims  and  work 
ing  with  subrogation  and  arbi 
tration.  Available  imme 
diately.   Contact  J.  Glen 
Hostetler  at  717  293-7100  or 
800  222-2455. 

Selfhelp  Crafts  store  manager 
Sarasota,  Fla.  Responsibili 
ties  include  working  with  vol 
unteers  and  some  promotion 
Experience  in  retail  and  man 


Workers  begin  assignments  with  MCC.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— The  August  1-11  orienta- 
tion for  Mennonite  Central  Committee  included  38  workers  for  overseas  and  North 
American  assignments.  Thirteen  of  those  are  affiliated  with  the  Mennonite  Church. 


Front  row,  left  to  right:  Jeanette  and  Kevin 
Christophel,  with  Hannah  and  David,  to  Akron, 
Pa.;  Johncey  Mathew  to  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Valerie 
Schrag  to  Lancaster;  Julie  Shires,  with  William, 
to  Indonesia. 


Back  row:  Cora  Askren  to  Akron;  Cheryl  and 
Dan  Nester-Detweiler  to  Akron;  Naomi  Osborne 
to  Akron;  Nancy  Litwiller  to  Akron;  Betty  Bur- 
ford  to  Washington,  D.C.;  Paul  Shires  to  Indone- 
sia; Bruce  Pankratz  to  Zambia. 


agement  preferred.  Send  re- 
sume to  3737  Bahia  Vista, 
#11,  Sarasota,  FL  34232. 

•  Corrections: 

Instead  of  working  for  the  Vir- 
ginia Mennonite  Conference 
as  reported  in  the  Oct.  10 
issue,  John  Kreider  is  part- 
time  development  associate 
for  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions in  the  Virginia  area. 

Gerald  Graber  (not  Gerber,  as 
reported  in  the  Oct.  17  issue) 
is  the  new  director  of  financial 
aid  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Bethel,  Wayland,  Iowa:  Ilona 
Hochstetler,  Jordan  Leichty, 
Laurel  Mast,  Stephanie  Mess- 
er,  Lori  Reschly,  Michelle 
Wade,  Jameson  Wade,  Jared 
Wenger,  Joel  Wenger,  and 
Kelsey  Wyse. 

Black  Oak,  Warfordsburg, 
Pa.:  Maurice  Williams  and 
Alice  Williams. 

Boyertown,  Pa.:  Linford  Lan- 
dis,  Mark  Frederick,  and 
Sarah  Frederick. 

Erisman,  Manheim,  Pa.: 
Michelle  Nissley  and  Neal 
Wenger. 


Fairview,    Albany,  Ore.: 

Michael  Roehm. 
Line  Lexington,  Pa.:  John 
Reger,  Stacey  Reger,  Stewart 
Hill,  Linda  Hill,  and  Sara 
Maute. 

Marion,  Chamber sburg,  Pa.: 

Nathanial  Burkholder  and 
Stephen  Burkholder. 
Mountain  View,  Hickory, 
N.C.:  Eddie  Gross  and  Donna 
Gross. 

Rockhill,  Telford,  Pa.:  Jeffrey 

Landis  and  Lieda  Stauffer. 
Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind.: 

Dennis  and  Connie  Berkey, 
Elmer  and  Rhoda  Branden- 
berger,  Ron  Marner,  Shannon 
Roth,  and  Dave  and  Lorene 
Schrock. 


 BIRTHS  

Alderfer,  Teresa  Allebach  and 
Kevin,  Quakertown,  Pa., 
Brielle  Paige  (second  child), 
Sept.  23. 

Batdorff,  Krista  Loop  and  Dar- 
rin,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Wyatt  Conner  (first  child), 
Oct.  2. 

Bergman,  Beth  Eby  and  Mark, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mark 
Aaron  (first  child),  Aug.  26. 

Eash,  Angie  Gingerich  and 


Mike,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Seth  Gar- 
rett (second  child),  Sept.  21. 
Eigsti,  Heidi  Johnson  and 
Brad,  Lakewood,  Colo.,  Sara 
Johnson  (second  child),  Sept. 
15. 

Epp,  Esther  and  Stanley,  New- 
ton, Kan.,  Elizabeth  Jensine 
(third  child),  Sept.  11. 

Gingerich  Stoner,  Cathy  Ston- 
er  and  Andre  Gingerich,  Miri- 
am Renee  (second  child),  Oct. 
4. 

Groff,  Renee  Mumma  and 
Gary,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Molly 
Elizabeth  (first  child),  Sept. 
30. 

Hess,  Sharon  Landis  and 
Robert,  Marietta,  Pa.,  Philip 
Avery  (second  child),  Sept.  20. 

Keeler,  Megan  McCormick  and 
Dennis,  Schwenksville,  Pa., 
Paige  Ann  (second  child), 
Sept.  18. 

Lammer,  Lisa  Yoder  and 
Kevin,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Jameson 
Ryan  (fourth  child),  Sept.  21. 

Leinbach,  Berdine  L.  Mininger 
and  Steve  L.,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Landon  Thomas  (second 
child),  Sept.  15. 

Lyman-Barner,  Cori  Lyman 
and  Kirk  Barner,  Circleville. 
W.Va.,  Luke  Jordan  (second 
child),  Sept.  7. 

Maust,  Martha  Yoder  and  Rod- 
ney,   Indianapolis,  Ind., 
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Benyam  Robert  Yoder  (fourth 
child),  born  Jan.  25,  1994,  re- 
ceived for  adoption  Sept.  26, 
1995. 

Mellinger,  Janine  Newcomer 
and  Randy,  Howe,  Ind., 
Michaela  Kaye  (first  child), 
Oct.  3. 

Miller,  Jan  Huston  and  Calvin, 
Akron,  Pa.,  Lucas  (fourth 
child),  Sept.  1. 

Miller,  Marilyn  Landis  and 
Fred,  Line  Lexington,  Pa., 
Lydia  Irene  (seventh  child), 
Sept.  24. 

Reimer,  Gretchen  and  Tom, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Elizabeth  Faye 
(first  child),  Sept.  12. 

Reinford,  J.  Lynette  Bolton 
and  Jim,  McAlisterville,  Pa., 
Spencer  Rohan  (fourth  child), 
born  May  25,  received  for 
adoption  May  28. 

Roth,  Amber  Neuschwander 
and  Scott,  Albany,  Ore., 
Joshua  Daniel  (first  child), 
Sept.  19. 

Schrag,  Marcia  Powell  and 
Jonathan,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Re- 
becca Sue  (third  child),  Sept. 
30. 

Stauffer,  Brenda  Boersma  and 
Dan,  Bamako,  Mali,  West 


Africa,  Amy  Deborah  (first 
child),  Oct.  2. 

Swartley,  Nichole  Callender 
and  D.  Brian,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Morgan  Nichole  (first  child), 
Sept.  27. 

Weaver,  Anne  Kaufman  and  R. 
Todd,  Telford,  Pa.,  Lara  Mada- 
lyn  (second  child),  Sept.  26. 

Wood,  Phoune  Liamboun- 
heuang  and  Jon  W.W.,  Hes- 
ston, Kan.,  Jacob  Christian 
(first  child),  Aug.  10. 

Wyse,  Dawn  Wallerich  and 
Curt,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Larissa 
Joy  (third  child),  Sept.  27. 

Yoder,  Julie  Esh  and  Dwight, 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  Megan 
Elizabeth  (first  child),  Aug.  3. 

Ziegler,  Cynthia  Eichelberger 
and  Gary,  Granby,  Colo., 
Hanna  Marie  (second  child), 
June  30. 


MARRIAGES 


Chupp-Farmwald:  Eric  W. 
Chupp,  Nappanee,  Ind. 
(North  Main  Street),  and 
Marlis  J.  Farmwald,  Nappa- 
nee, Ind.  (North  Main  Street), 


Oct.  6,  by  Ken  Bontreger  and 
Kevin  Farmwald. 

DeLeon-Swartley:  Ruben 
DeLeon,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
(Plains),  and  Carol  Swartley, 
Lansdale,  Pa.  (Plains),  Sept. 
30,  by  Michael  A.  Meneses. 

Fisher-Shertzer:  Twila  Fisher, 
Gap,  Pa.  (Evangelical  Free), 
and  Todd  Shertzer,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  (Forest  Hills),  Aug.  19,  by 
Andy  Petersheim. 

Fox-Turrill:  Jonathan  Fox, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  (Scottdale),  and 
Kimberly  Turrill,  Scottdale, 
Pa.  (Scottdale),  Aug.  12,  by 
John  Sharp. 

Krisetya-Larson:  Matius  Indi- 
ana Krisetya,  Salatiga,  In- 
donesia, and  Karin  Margareta 
Larson,  Gaborone,  Botswana, 
Aug.  5,  by  Jonathan  Larson 
and  Mesach  Krisetya. 

Leighty-Weaver:  Robert 
Leighty,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and 
Susan  Weaver,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
(Kingview),  July  8,  by  Linford 
Martin. 

Martin-Musser:  Amy  Martin, 
Leola,  Pa.  (Indiantown),  and 
Shawn  Musser,  Lititz,  Pa. 
(Village  Chapel),  Sept.  30,  by 
Linford  Martin  and  Jeffrey 
Horst. 

Miller-Roehm:  Lorna  Miller, 
Hubbard,  Ore.  (Fairview),  and 
Michael  Roehm,  Hubbard, 
Ore.  (Fairview),  Sept.  16,  by 
Al  Burkey. 


DEATHS 


Carpenter,  Michelle,  11, 

Upper  Marlboro,  Md.  Born: 
Jan.  1,  1984,  to  Steven  and 
Cindy  Martin  Carpenter. 
Died:  Sept.  26,  1995,  Upper 
Marlboro,  Md.,  in  an  automo- 
bile accident.  Survivors — fa- 
ther; sister:  Janelle;  step- 
mother: Christine  Carpenter; 
grandparents:  George  and 
Elsie  Carpenter,  Larry  and 
Ruth  Martin.  Mother  also 
died  in  accident.  Funeral: 
Sept.  30,  Washington  Com- 
munity Fellowship,  by  Den- 
nis P.  Hollinger  and  Dennis 
R.  Edwards.  Burial:  St. 
Thomas  Episcopal  Church 
Cemetery. 
Gingerich,  Fanny  Chupp,  91, 
Glendale,  Ariz.  Born:  Feb.  24, 
1904,  Rolette  County,  N.D.,  to 
Eli  and  Katherine  Chupp. 
Died:  Sept.  27,  1995,  Glen- 
dale, Ariz.  Survivors — step- 
daughters: Margaret  Kauff- 
man,  Pauline  Rogie,  Ruby 
Hartzler,  Hazel  Mast, 
Dorothy  Miller;  foster  son: 
Harold  White;  brother  and 
sister:  John  Chupp,  Katherine 
Dietz.  Predeceased  by:  Joe  C. 
Gingerich  (husband).  Funeral: 


Sept.  30,  Grace  Mennonite 
Church,  by  James  L.  Kropf 
and  Ray  Smee.  Burial: 
Resthaven  Cemetery. 
Guengerich,  Lulu  Lovina 
Christner,  92,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
Born:  Feb.  10,  1903,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  to  David  and  Lovina 
Reber  Christner.  Died:  Aug. 
28,  1995,  Greenwood,  Del.,  of 
a  stroke.  Survivors — children: 
Vivian  Zehr,  Grant,  Owen, 
Inez  Embleton;  19  grandchil- 
dren, 30  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Willis  Guen- 
gerich (husband).  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Sarasota 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Aug.  30,  Green- 
wood Mennonite  Church,  by 
Owen  Guengerich  and  Robert 
O.  Zehr. 

Huber,  Mary  E.  Mellinger, 

67,  East  Petersburg,  Pa.  Born: 
June  20,  1928,  Strasburg 
Twp.,  Pennsylvania,  to  Amos 
H.  and  Mary  Leaman 
Mellinger.  Died:  Sept.  23, 
1995,  East  Petersburg,  Pa. 
Survivors — husband:  John  M. 
Huber;  sons:  J.  Larry,  Robert 
L.;  brother  and  sisters:  Ira  L. 
Mellinger,  Ethel  Mellinger, 
Kathryn  Metzler;  4  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial: 
Sept.  27,  East  Petersburg 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Karl  E. 
Steffy  and  John  B.  Shenk. 
Kolb,  Edna  Mae,  89,  Spring 
City,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  19,  1906, 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  to  Charles 
and  Anna  Mae  Weaver  Kolb. 
Died:  Oct.  1,  1995,  Souder- 
ton, Pa.,  of  pneumonia.  Sur- 
vivors— brother  and  sisters: 
Paul  W.,  Miriam  Clemmer, 
Esther  Yoder.  Funeral:  Oct. 
4,  Souderton  Mennonite 
Homes,  by  Noah  S.  Kolb  and 
Garland  L.  Meyers.  Burial: 
Vincent  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Kolb,  Robert  C,  62,  Spring 
City,  Pa.  Born:  March  15, 
1933,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  to  Paul 
W.  and  Grace  Souder  Kolb. 
Died:  Sept.  30,  1995,  Spring 
City,  Pa.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Gladys  Gehman 
Kolb;  children:  Robert  L., 
Shirley  A.  Harpel,  David  R., 
Faye  G.  Hartzler,  Timothy  G., 
Donald  G.;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Roy,  Daniel,  Mark, 
Noah,  Harold,  Aaron,  Naomi 
DuBlanica,  Martha  Kolb- 
Wyckoff;  17  grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Oct.  4, 
Vincent  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Noah  S.  Kolb  and  Garland 
L.  Meyers. 

Landis,  Elizabeth  E.  Eber- 
sole  Rhoads,  86,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  Born:  Jan.  15,  1909, 
Mount  Joy  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Samuel  and  Lizzie  Enterline 
Ebersole.  Died:  Sept.  18,  1995, 


Graduate  Programs 

M.A.  in  Counseling 

M.A.  in  Conflict  Analysis  &  Transformation 
M.A.  in  Education 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 

■  master  of  divinity 

■  master  of  arts  in  church  leadership 

■  master  of  arts  in  religion 

For  more  information,  call  Don  Yoder 
toll-free  at  800-368-2665. 


Eastern 

Mennonite 

University 


m 


Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 
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Lancaster,  Pa.  Survivors — 
children:  J.  Marlin,  Daniel  E., 
Abram  E.,  John  E.,  Samuel 
E.,  and  Melvin  E.  Rhoads, 
Anna  E.  Shirk;  stepchildren: 
J.  Omar  Landis,  Esther 
Lefever,  Joyce  Delp,  Theda 
Siegrist;  21  grandchildren,  33 
great-grandchildren,  one 
great-great-grandchild,  13 
stepgrandchildren,  33  step- 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Harry  C.  Landis 
(second  husband)  and  Daniel 
H.  Rhoads  (first  husband). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Sept.  22, 
East  Petersburg  Mennonite 
Church,  by  John  E.  Shenk, 
Karl  E.  Steffy,  and  Ralph  G. 
Ginder. 

Lantz,  Daniel  J.,  93,  Pet- 
tisville,  Ohio.  Born:  Sept.  22, 
1902,  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  to 
Michael  and  Mary  Schultz 
Lantz.  Died:  Sept.  25,  1995, 
Archbold,  Ohio.  Congregation- 
al membership:  Central  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral:  Sept. 
27,  Short  Funeral  Home,  by 
Wilmer  Hartman,  Lois  Hart- 
man,  and  Charles  Gautsche. 
Burial:  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Irene  Sitler,  92,  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont.  Born:  Nov.  21, 
1902,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  to  Wes- 
ley and  Lydia  Heckendorn 
Sitler.  Died:  Sept.  30,  1995, 
St.  Jacobs,  Ont.  Survivors — 
sons:  Arthur,  Floyd,  Gerald; 
11  grandchildren,  22  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Alfred  C.  Martin  (hus- 
band), and  Lester,  Howard, 
and  Orlan  (sons).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Oct.  3,  St.  Jacobs  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Sue  C. 
Steiner  and  Harold  Hilde- 
brand  Schlegel. 

Miller,  J.  Mervin,  64,  Alden, 
N.Y.  Born:  May  13,  1931, 
Williamsville,  N.Y.,  to  Joseph 
and  Martha  Yoder  Miller. 
Died:  Sept.  20,  1995,  Alden, 
N.Y.,  of  a  heart  attack.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Shirley  Jantzi 
Miller;  children:  Darell, 
Brian,  Renee  Phelps;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Roy,  Leona  Ei- 
chorn,  Viola  Yoder,  Martha 
Miller,  David,  Melvin, 
Mahlon;  8  grandchildren. 
Congregational  membership: 
Harris  Hill  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  Sept.  23, 
Alden  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Jon  Hasselbeck.  Burial:  Alden 
Union  Cemetery. 
Neer,  Sarah  Edna  Yoder,  102, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio.  Born: 
April  3,  1893,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  to  D.  B.  and  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth Yoder.  Died:  Sept.  28, 
1995,  Urbana,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— sons:  D.  Dwight,  Eu- 
gene E.,  Joe  E.;  sisters:  Fannie 
Hooley,  Clara  Hostetler;  14 
grandchildren,  33  great-grand- 


children, 12  great-great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Earl 
J.  Neer  (husband).  Funeral: 
Oct.  1,  South  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Randy  Reminder. 
Burial:  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Joseph 
Waldo,  93,  Wellman,  Iowa. 
Born:  Aug.  2,  1901,  Wellman, 
Iowa,  to  Joseph  P.  and  Mag- 
dalena  Slagell  Swartzendru- 
ber. Died:  July  20,  1995,  Well- 
man,  Iowa.  Survivors — daugh- 
ters: Betty  Buckwalter,  Lois 
Rutt,  Dorothea  Schweitzer; 
sisters:  Barbara  Miller 
Beachy,  Katie  Brenneman;  11 
grandchildren,  11  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Bar- 
bara Brenneman  Swartzen- 
druber (wife).  Funeral  and 
burial:  July  23,  Wellman  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Daniel  R. 
Johnston. 

Weyandt,  Jean  F.,  75,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio.  Born:  Sept.  26, 
1919,  Altoona,  Pa.,  to 
Clarence  C.  and  Norma  Clif- 
ford Weyandt.  Died:  Sept.  1, 
1995,  Fulton  County,  Ohio. 
Survivors — sister:  Mary 
DeArmitt.  Congregational 
memberships  Central  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral:  Sept. 
3,  Short  Funeral  Home,  by 
Charles  Gautsche.  Burial: 
Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Boyd  H.,  87,  West  Lib- 
erty, Ohio.  Born:  Oct.  4,  1907, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  to  Lee  H. 
and  Clava  B.  Hilty  Yoder. 
Died:  Sept.  28,  1995,  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
children:  Darrel  R.,  Herbert 
L.,  Jane  Butler;  stepchildren: 
Don  Swartz,  Gaylen  Swartz, 
Steve  Swartz,  Karen  Ringen- 
berg;  brother  and  sister:  Clif- 
ford, Mabel  Snyder;  8  grand- 
children, 7  great-grandchil- 
dren, 12  stepgrandchildren,  5 
step -great- grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Delta  King 
Swartz  Yoder  (second  wife), 
Margaret  Slonecker  Yoder 
(first  wife),  and  Billie  (son). 
Funeral:  Oct.  2,  South  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Randy 
Reminder.  Burial:  Yoder 
Cemetery. 
Yutzy,  Daniel,  66,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Born:  Oct.  23,  1928,  Plain 
City,  Ohio,  to  Emery  and  Flo- 
rence Kramer  Yutzy.  Died: 
Sept.  14,  1995,  in  an  automo- 
bile accident.  Survivors — wife: 
Martha  Yoder  Yutzy;  chil- 
dren: Dan,  Jr.,  Philip,  Cheryl 
Burkhart,  Sandra  Plank, 
brothers  and  sisters:  Ralph, 
Homer,  Norman,  Valentine, 
Paul,  Allen,  Katherine,  Ada 
Schlabach,  Lula  Thomas,  Es- 
ther Zeitz;  one  grandchild.  Fu- 
neral: Sept.  17,  Zion  Chapel, 
by  Mel  Shetler  and  Dan  Groff. 
Burial:  Miller  Cemetery. 


Are  your 
dollars 
going 
places 
your 
values 
wouldn't 
take 
you? 


MMA  Praxis  Mutual  Funds  give  you  the 
freedom  to  pursue  your  investment  goals 
without  compromising  your  values. 

MMA  Praxis  avoids  investments  in 
enterprises  that  manufacture  military 
weapons  or  are  directly  associated  with  the 
gambling  industry  and  the  production  of 
alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  products. 

For  mutual  fund  investments  that  corre- 
spond with  your  ethical  values,  you  need  to 
find  out  more  about  MMA  Praxis. 

Contact  an  MMA  counselor  or  call 

1-800-9-PRAXIS 

Available  in  most  states. 

For  more  complete  information  including  charges  and 
expenses,  see  your  investment  representative  to  receive  a 
prospectus.  Please  read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money. 


MMA 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Confessions  of  a  church  bureaucrat 


It's  taken  a  long  time,  but  I've  finally  come  to 
admit  it:  As  editor  of  this  magazine,  I  am  a 
church  bureaucrat.  You  know,  one  of  the  es- 
tablishment, the  denominational  structures, 
that  amorphous  entity  few  people  admit  being 
part  of.  At  least  quite  a  few  leaders  I  know 
slink  into  the  shadows  these  days  when  talk 
turns  to  bureaucracies  and  structures. 

It's  not  difficult  to  understand  why.  Denomi- 
nations are  dying,  we're  told.  Ordinary  church 
people,  the  grassroots,  couldn't  care  less  which 
one  they're  in.  The  younger  generation  particu- 
larly is  supposed  to  shop  around  until  they  find 
a  church  that  has  whatever  it  is  they  want.  For- 
get whether  it's  Mennonite,  Lutheran,  Catholic, 
even  "Independent." 

Then  there  are  those  who  think  structures 
are  what  keep  the  church  from  doing  its  "real" 
work.  And  I've  also  had  sideways  glances  dur- 
ing worship  services  when  someone  reads 
Jesus'  condemnation  of  his  religious  establish- 
ment, the  Pharisees. 

So  you  might  know  why  I  would  listen  up 
when  a  social  scientist  like  Robert  Wuthnow 
has  something  good  to  say  about  denomina- 
tions. Wuthnow,  who  heads  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  American  Religion  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, made  his  comments  during  a  Menno- 
nite and  Church  of  the  Brethren  conference  on 
pietism  and  Anabaptism  in  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
last  month  (see  story  in  Oct.  3  Gospel  Herald). 

Out  of  his  research,  Wuthnow  has  concluded 
the  future  of  the  church  is  in  small  groups. 
"Then  denominations  have  little  use  any  more?" 
someone  asked. 

Oh,  but  they  do,  Wuthnow  said.  Denomina- 
tions give  congregations  a  strong  sense  of  con- 
nection to  other  congregations.  Being  in  this 
network,  this  tradition,  gives  a  feeling  of  be- 
longing, of  stability.  Lynn  Miller  (see  page  1) 
calls  this  "remembering  who  you  are." 

Equally  important,  Wuthnow  believes,  deno- 
minations give  Christians  "a  way  of  opting  out 
of  the  marketplace."  Who  says  shopping  for 
church,  like  one  shops  for  clothes  and  groceries, 
is  good?  One  way  to  bring  more  stability  into 
our  lives  is  not  to  adopt  a  market  mentality  in 
relation  to  church  but  to  act  on  what  we  have 
received,  by  faith  and  by  tradition.  Denomina- 
tions allow  us  to  do  that. 

If  we  had  no  denominations,  Wuthnow  said, 


we'd  allow  the  mass  media  to  determine  our 
values  even  more  than  we  now  are.  Do  we 
really  want  to  study  something  out  of  the  New 
York  Times  in  Sunday  school  class  rather  than 
curriculum  produced  by  denominational  staff 
with  beliefs  similar  to  ours? 

Not  that  structures  should  be  equated  with 
church.  Indeed,  for  most  persons,  they  are  of 
passing  concern — while  bureaucrats  think  of 
them  a  lot  more.  "That's  a  healthy  tension  for 
the  church,"  Wuthnow  said. 

Comments  like  Wuthnow's  are  the  kind 
church  bureaucrats  should  tape  to  bathroom 
mirrors. — jlp 

'I  pray  for  you  every  day* 

So  a  reader  wrote  recently.  Those  of  us  in  the 
structures  can  certainly  use  these  prayers: 

•  That  we  keep  our  perspective.  Struc- 
tures have  their  place.  But  they  are  not  the 
whole  church,  nor  synonymous  with  it.  They 
can  at  times  be  contrary  to  the  church. 

It's  hard  for  leaders  to  admit  that.  Charged 
as  we  are  with  working  with  important  issues 
like  faith  and  values,  we  sometimes  lose  per- 
spective and  forget  that  while  our  work  is 
important,  it  is  not  all  important. 

•  That  we  learn  to  be  humble.  Most  Men- 
nonite Church  leaders  I  know  do  not  have  an  ax 
to  grind  or  a  point  to  prove.  They  sincerely 
want  to  do  what's  best  on  the  church's  behalf. 

That's  sometimes  difficult  for  others  to  see  in 
us  when  our  work  is  criticized  or  our  way  not 
adopted.  We  can  become  defensive,  argumenta- 
tive, even  obnoxious.  Then  we  need  the  church's 
forbearance  and  forgiveness.  And  prayers  that 
we  live  humbly,  doing  our  best,  giving  the 
results  to  God  when  it  isn't. 

•  That  we  serve  with  joy.  The  last  thing  a 
denomination  needs  are  leaders  convinced  work- 
ing for  the  church  is  difficult.  Persons  who  work 
in  the  structures  need  to  do  so  with  joy — with  a 
sense  of  mission,  true,  but  also  with  a  feeling  of 
getting  paid  for  what  one  truly  enjoys  doing. 

I  have  found  this  to  be  so  working  for  the 
Mennonite  Church.  That's  why  I'm  finally 
ready  to  allow  myself  to  be  called  a  church 
bureaucrat.  It  also  helps  when  I  have  prayers 
from  people  "with  only  a  passing  concern  for 
denominations." — jlp 
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Lore  litiist  show 
itself  in  action 

Modern-day  Anabaptists  must  confess 
that,  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  rac- 
ism among  us,  we  have  too  often  hin- 
dered where  we  might  have  helped. 


Some  95  years  ago,  writer  W.  E.  B.  DuBois 
predicted,  "The  problem  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury will  be  the  problem  of  the  color  line: 
the  relationship  of  the  white  races  of  Europe 
and  America  to  the  darker  races  of  Asia,  Africa, 
"My  deepest  prayer  is  that  someday  all  of  God's  Latin  America,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea." 

people  will  be  reconciled  to  one  another,  allowing  While  portions  of  the  peace  church  have  been 

the  healing  river  to  send  its  waters  down  upon  us."         concerned  about  racism  over  the  decades,  I 

would  contend  that  our  Anabaptist  community 
has  more  often  than  not  been  about  the  busi- 

 "  ness  of  quietly  acquiescing  to  the  racism  of  the 

ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE   surrounding  culture — and  thereby  participat- 

ing in  it.  As  we  approach  the  21st  century,  it  is 
Larry  Lehman:  crucial  for  the  church  to  acknowledge  its  his- 

<In  your  anger  do  not  sin'  5     torical  collusion  m  the  sin  of  racism-and  then 

to  do  something  redemptive,  sacrificial,  recon- 
Jody  Miller  Shearer:  ciling,  and  prophetic  about  it. 

Butter  sandwiches,  train  Modern-day  Anabaptists  must  confess  that 

rides,  and  affirmative  action  6     although  we  have  accomplished  much  to  be 

proud  of,  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the 
MBCM  approves  new  process  racism  among  us,  we  have  too  often  hindered 

for  pastor  salary  guidelines  9     where  we  might  have  helped.  The  church  has 

been  evasive  when  it  was  morally  bound  to  be 
Congregation  recalls  year  forthright.  And  even  as  it  declared  its  mission 

by  'raising  its  Ebenezer'   10     to  demonstrate  God's  love,  the  church  contin- 


by 

James 

Samuel 

Logan 


Our  Anabaptist  community  has  more 
often  than  not  quietly  acquiesced  to 
the  racism  of  the  surrounding  culture 
— and  thereby  participated  in  it. 

ues  to  separate  believers  on  the  basis  of  race. 

We,  the  peace  church,  must  learn  to  respond 
to  our  own  devastating  legacy  of  noninclusive- 
ness  with  the  same  attitudinal  vigor  and  delib- 
erate spiritual  fortitude  with  which  we  address 
the  destruction  of  Hurricane  Andrew  or  the 
misery  of  the  Rwandan  crisis. 

Too  many  people  want  to  believe  that  we  can 
respond  to  the  brokenness  in  the  peace  church 
entirely  divorced  from  the  historical  reality  of 
racism  as  a  serious  and  ongoing  human  trage- 
dy. I  am  disheartened  to  see,  in  stark  detail, 
how  soon  and  how  utterly  we  forget — or  ignore 
— our  church  and  national  history. 

We  forget  why  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
wrote  Why  We  Can't  Wait  in  1964.  We  forget 
about  the  life  and  times  of  Fannie  Lou  Hamer 
in  the  middle  part  of  this  century.  We  forget 
why  Langston  Hughes  wrote  about  The  Ways  of 
White  Folks  in  1933.  We  forget  about  the  strug- 
gles of  James  Lark,  the  first  African-American 
bishop  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  We  forget 
about  preachers  like  Amanda  Berry  Smith  and 
justice  advocates  like  Sojourner  Truth. 

We  forget  about  the  suffering  of  the  early 
Anabaptist  believers  in  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
south  Germany,  Russia,  and  elsewhere.  Early 
Anabaptists  like  Hippolytus  Eberle  (executed 
in  1525)  and  Felix  Mantz  (executed  in  1527) 
struggled  till  the  death  for  a  believers  church 
faith  perspective.  At  its  very  best,  this  suffering 
stands  neck  and  neck  with  the  struggle  of  those 
many  named  and  nameless  radiantly  dark  Afri- 
can faces  which  swung  grotesquely  from  the 
trees  of  the  American  democratic  contradiction. 
These  were  the  same  faces  and  burning  flesh 
that  jazz  singer  Billie  Holiday  sang  so  elo- 
quently about  in  her  melancholy  anthem, 
"Strange  Fruit." 

Long  before  our  Anabaptist  forerunners 
came  to  this  land,  earlier  settlers  had  be- 
gun to  occupy  huge  tracts  of  Native  Amer- 
ican lands.  They  systematically  "relocated" 
Native  peoples  onto  reservation  lands  or  simply, 
routinely,  murdered  them.  When  Columbus 
landed  in  1492,  there  were  more  than  1.3  mil- 
lion Native  people  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  By  the  year  1800,  75  per- 
cent of  that  number  were  killed. 

But  peace  church  members  generally  refuse 
to  even  discuss  the  historical  reality  that  we 
accepted  land  that  was  taken  out  of  the  lives  of 
Native  peoples  even  as  they  were  being  mur- 
dered. We  must  now  confess  that  although  we 
may  not  have  pulled  the  trigger  on  their  Amer- 


ican cultural  hopes  and  dreams,  we  have  been 
more  than  willing  to  help  divide  the  "goodies." 
Although  many  individuals  in  the  believers 
church  tried  to  befriend  Native  Americans — 
some  suffering  greatly  because  of  it — the  his- 
torical record  also  shows  that  today  we  gener- 
ally enjoy  solid  levels  of  intergenerational 
wealth  by  way  of  the  suffering  of  others. 

Amove  to  realize  the  total  inclusion  of  gifts 
from  all  church  constituents  regardless  of 
race  or  ethnicity  is  not  a  struggle  which 
is  happening  for  the  first  time  in  our  history. 
Nor  do  our  current  struggles  exist  in  some  kind 
of  metaphysical  vacuum  detached  from  the 
ways  in  which  we  live  out  our  lives  in  our 
church  structures  and  base  communities. 

To  say  it  more  plainly — with  nothing  but  love 
and  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow — most  European- 
American  Anabaptists  generally  don't  seem  to 
care  about  making  serious  and  lasting, 
mutually  empowering  and  vulnerable  connec- 
tions with  the  diverse  cultures  which  make  up 
our  church  body.  Moreover,  they  do  not  even 
seem  to  care  (beyond  merely  good  intentions) 
about  having  critical  masses  of  "other  than 
white  folks"  as  friends  and  colleagues  as  they 
seek  to  build  that  closer  approximation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

If  we  as  a  people  can  enter  into  situations 
and  communities  that  are  more  and  more 
multiracial  and  multiethnic,  we  might  learn  to 
reflect  more  clearly  on  words  like  those  which 
come  to  us  from  professor  Charles  Lawrence  by 
way  of  the  Stanford  Law  Review:  "Racism  is 
much  more  complex  than  either  the  conscious 
conspiracy  of  a  power  elite  or  the  simple 
delusion  of  a  few  ignorant  bigots.  It  is  part  of 
our  common  historical  experience  and, 
therefore,  a  part  of  our  culture.  [Racism  con- 
tinues to  arise]  from  the  assumptions  we  have 
learned  to  make  about  the  world,  ourselves, 
and  others  as  well  as  from  the  patterns  of  our 
[most]  fundamental  social  activities." 

Like  when  we  go  to  church  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 

It  is  tragic  to  know  that  for  African- Ameri- 
cans the  historical  public  meaning  of  Chris- 
tianity had  justified,  among  other  atrocities, 
bringing  our  foreparents,  indeed  human  cargo, 
from  the  shores  of  Mother  Africa  on  ships  with 
strange-sounding  names,  names  like  John  the 
Baptist,  Gift  of  God,  Integrity,  and  the  "good 
ship"  Jesus.  That  brand  of  Christianity  cannot 
be  tolerated  in  the  peace  church  today. 

As  we  contemplate  coming  together  in  the 
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name  of  Christ,  let  us,  as  Vincent  Harding  once 
said,  "learn  to  listen  and  act  upon  some  of  the 
points  of  view  of  women  and  men  who  have 
heard  vaguely  that  we  [the  peace  church]  have 
a  witness  concerning  peace  and  reconciliation." 
Then  we  might  just  truly  represent  the  poor  in 
spirit,  the  ones  who  mourn,  the  meek,  the  ones 
who  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness,  the 
merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  peacemakers, 
and  the  ones  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake. 

If  we  can  bring  ourselves  together,  then  just 
maybe  we  will  be  able  to  walk  the  city  streets 
and  rural  roads  of  this  nation  with  those  who 
struggle  daily  on  the  underside  of  history. 
Maybe  we  will  notice  the  many  churches  and 
liquor  stores  which  fight  for  the  souls  of  the 


people  in  suffering  communities.  Perhaps  we 
will  recognize  the  crack  vials  on  the  streets 
symbolizing  the  death  of  many  a  dream  as  yet 
unborn.  Perhaps  we  will  notice  the  many  bill- 
board ads  for  alcohol  and  tobacco,  which  sit 
disproportionately  astride  poor  communities 
like  death  on  a  pale  horse. 

If  we,  the  children  of  the  Anabaptist  tradi- 
tion, can  learn  to  begin  mediating  with  our 


tradition's  worst  self  on  behalf  of  its  better 
selves,  we  might  then  notice  the  many  dedicat- 
ed and  determined  women  and  men  in  this 
nation  who  struggle  and  work  hard,  care  for 
their  children,  and  who  do  not  and  will  not 
succumb  to  self-pity  despite  their  relative 
powerlessness. 

If  we  could  just  stop  dividing  our  own  house, 
we  might  be  able  to  face  the  troubling  effects  of 
ongoing  racial,  gender  based,  and  class  discrim- 
ination. We  might  even  begin  to  truly  feel  for  a 
society  in  the  throes  of  quiet  and  not  so  quiet 
riots  in  the  forms  of  unemployment,  poverty, 
school  deterioration,  and  crime.  As  we  begin  to 
feel  deeply  for  a  nation's  redemption,  we  might 
begin  to  know  what  Jesus  meant  when  in  the 
temple  he  opened  the  book  of  the  prophet 

Isaiah  and  read:  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,  because  [God]  has 
anointed  me  to  preach 
good  news  to  the  poor. 
[God]  has  sent  me  to 
proclaim  release  to  the 
captives  and  recovering 
I     of  sight  to  the  blind,  to 
%J     set  at  liberty  those  who 

are  oppressed,  to 
>  3     proclaim  the  acceptable 
I  |      year  of  the  Lord"  (Luke 
■     4:18-19.  RSV). 


pervasive  spiritual 
impoverishment 
.grows  daily  in  our 
society.  More  and  more 
|     we  are  witnessing  the 
collapse  of  spiritual  com- 
munities— the  kind  of 
communities  which  help 
people  to  love  themselves 
and  others;  the  kind  of 
communities  which  help 
families  and  neighbor- 
hoods face  despair,  dis- 
|     ease,  life,  and  death  with 
love,  dignity,  commit- 
ment, and  decency.  If,  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
we  wish  to  be  a  meaningful  presence  in  the  face 
of  our  national  nihilism  and  xenophobia,  we 
must  be  willing,  as  the  historian  Vincent  Har- 
ding said  at  the  1967  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence in  Amsterdam,  to  "be  driven  beyond  all 
the  limits  of  physical  and  intellectual  and 
spiritual  safety  [so  that]  the  anointing  may 
come.  Then  the  broken  victims  will  leap  for  joy 
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If  we  bring  ourselves  together, 
then  just  maybe  we  can  walk 
with  those  who  struggle  daily 
with  the  underside  of  history. 


at  our  appearance,  and  the  humiliated  will  sing 
a  song  of  praise." 

With  God's  grace,  we  must  now  attempt  to 
heal  relational  wounds,  to  laugh  together,  to 
weep  together.  Indeed,  to  work  against  the 
blood-red  ironies  of  American  church  history — 
which  includes  our  own  peace  church  history — 
let  us  allow  the  Holy  Spirit  as  embodied  in  the 
words  of  1  John  3:18  to  guide  us:  "My  children, 
love  must  not  be  a  matter  of  words  or  talk,  it 
must  be  genuine,  and  show  itself  in  action." 

Let  us  learn  to  live  in  community  with  those 
we  consider  to  be  the  so-called  "other."  Let  us 
work  to  understand  the  diverse  histories,  cul- 
tures, and  experiences  crucial  to  our  faith  per- 
spective and  to  our  development  as  human 
beings.  Let  us  interact  with  one  another  as 
wine,  old  and  mature,  and  as  bread,  fresh 
baked.  Then,  come  Sunday,  we  might  represent 
a  true  communion. 

My  deepest  prayer  is  that  someday  all  of 
God's  people  will  be  reconciled  to  one 
another,  allowing  the  healing  river  to 
send  its  waters  down  upon  us.  My  hope  is  that 
our  beloved  church  will  allow  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
guide  us  to  "the  river  of  the  water  of  life,  bright 
as  crystal,  flowing  from  the  throne  of  God  and 
of  the  Lamb  through  the  middle  of  the  street  of 
the  city"  (Rev.  22: Iff.). 

There,  as  Vincent  Harding  says,  "Together 
we  may  stand  in  the  river,  transformed  and 
transforming,  listening  to  its  laughter  and 
burning  with  its  tears,  recognizing  in  that 
ancient  flow  the  indelible  marks  of  human 
blood,  yet  grounded  and  buoyed  by  hope,  cour- 
age, and  unfathomable,  amazing  grace.  Keep- 
ing the  faith,  creating  new  faith,  we  may  enter 
the  terrible  and  magnificent  struggle  for  the  re- 
creation of  [our  church  and  this  society].  For  all 
who  seek  that  way,  for  all  who 
join  the  compassionate  seekers 
of  the  past  and  the  future,  I 
share  [these  words]  of  history  as 
an  act  of  solidarity  and  a  testa- 
ment of  hope." 

James  Samuel  Logan  is  coordi- 
nator of  community  ministries 
for  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee U.S.,  Akron,  Pa.  This 
article  was  adapted  from  a 
presentation  he  gave  March  4, 
1995,  at  the  "Restoring  Our 
Sight"  antiracism  conference  in 
Chicago. 


"We  shall  be  satisfied  with  the 
goodness  of  your  house,  your 
holy  temple.  By  awesome  deeds 
you  answer  us  with  deliverance, 
O  God  of  our  salvation;  you  are 
the  hope  of  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  "—Psalm  65:4b-5a,  NRSV 
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by 

Larry 
Lehman 


I had  just  passed  a  car  on  the  interstate  when 
it  suddenly  pulled  up  beside  me.  The  driver 
made  an  obscene  gesture,  then  pulled  in 
front  of  me.  I  had  to  brake  sharply  to  keep  him 
from  clipping  my  bumper. 

I  felt  a  powerful  surge  of  anger  rise  up  in  me. 
That  driver  had  come  close  to  causing  an  acci- 
dent. He  had  directed  a  lot  of  anger  my  way.  I 
felt  violated.  I  was  unaware  of  doing  anything 
that  would  have  caused  his  actions. 

Someone  has  said  this  is  the  "age  of  rage." 
The  U.S.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  esti- 
mates that  every  20  seconds  someone  commits 
a  violent  crime  in  America.  More  than  two  mil- 
lion women  will  be  battered  by  their  husbands 
this  year. 

Sometimes  the  anger  is  directed  at  us,  and 
sometimes  it  is  within  us.  But  we  who  are 
Christian  are  not  of  this  world;  we  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Since  we  belong  to  this  king- 
dom, is  it  wrong  for  us  to  be  angry? 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  word  anger  occurs 
455  times.  It  is  God  who  is  angry  375  of  those 
times.  We  are  made  in  the  image  of  God,  so  if 
God  gets  angry,  we  also  are  going  to  get  angry. 
But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  way  a  child  of 
God  expresses  anger  and  the  reasons  for  anger. 

We  know  God  best  through  Jesus,  God  incar- 
nate. We  find  that  Jesus  was  sometimes  angry 
as  he  related  to  the  people  around  him.  Once  he 
found  a  man  with  a  withered  hand,  and  he 
knew  the  Pharisees  were  watching  to  accuse 
him  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath.  The  Bible  says, 
"He  looked  around  at  them  in  anger"  and  was 
"deeply  distressed  at  their  stubborn  hearts" 
(Mark  3:1-6)  Jesus  was  obviously  angry  when 
he  cleansed  the  temple  (John  2:13-17). 

What  do  we  learn  from  these  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Jesus?  First,  Jesus  got  angry 
on  our  behalf.  It  wasn't  personal  slights 
or  offenses  that  made  him  angry.  Rather,  it  was 
offenses  against  others  that  made  him  angry: 
self-righteous  leaders  opposing  the  healing  of  a 
cripple  on  the  Sabbath;  using  the  only  part  of 
the  temple  where  the  world  could  come  to  pray 
as  a  marketplace.  When  Jesus  was  mistreated, 
even  nailed  to  a  cross,  he  showed  no  anger. 
Instead,  he  humbly  prayed  for  his  abusers. 

Moreover,  Jesus  never  allowed  his  anger  to 
control  him.  I  believe  it  motivated  him, 
strengthened  him,  and  even  helped  to  give  him 
power,  but  he  was  in  control.  He  brought  each 
incident  to  the  appropriate  conclusion  as  di- 
rected by  God.  As  children  of  God,  we  should 
follow  the  example  of  the  only  begotten  Son. 


First,  we  need  to  acknowledge;  and  accept  our 
anger.  Anger  isn't  sin.  If  we  handle  it  inappro- 
priately, it  can  lead  to  sin.  If  we  do  not  acknow- 
ledge it,  we  will  not  handle  it  correctly. 

Second,  we  should  evaluate  the  source  of  our 
anger.  If  it  is  due  to  a  personal  offense,  we 
should  bring  it  to  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge. 
We  should  pray  for  the  offender  as  Jesus  did. 

Perhaps  those  steps  will  be  sufficient,  and  we 
can  forget  the  incident.  Or  it  may  be  necessary 
to  confront  the  offender  under  the  direction  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Perhaps  the  offender  will  not 
acknowledge  the  wrong  or  won't  care;  then, 
with  the  help  of  God  and  the  church,  we  will 
have  to  work  through  to  forgiveness. 

Third,  there  is  another  kind  of  anger  that  we 
might  call  righteous  anger.  This  was  the  anger 
Jesus  demonstrated.  It  comes  from  observing 
the  wrongs  and  injustice  that  others  suffer  in 
this  fallen  world.  When  we  recognize  this  kind 
of  anger  at  work  in  us,  we  should  ask  God  for 
guidance,  so  that  the  energy  released  by  the 
anger  is  directed  according  to  God's  will.  If 
directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  anger  will  ac- 
complish much  good  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  incident  with  the  raging  driver  was  a 
personal  one;  and  after  a  little  time,  I  was 
able  to  dismiss  it.  It  was  important  that 
with  God's  help  I  didn't  follow  my  natural  incli- 
nation to  show  him  that  I  was  just  as  angry  as 
he.  That  kind  of  behavior  is  the  source  of  most 
of  the  violence  of  the  world. 

I  feel  anger  when  I  see  evil  destroying  a 
beautiful  family.  That  is  good.  It  motivates  me 
to  work  with  them  and  to  persevere  patiently 
even  when  they  struggle  to  give  up  unhealthy 
patterns.  We  should  pray  for  more  anger  to 
combat  the  forces  of  evil  that  are  all  around  us. 

Even  righteous  anger  can  lead  us  into  temp- 
tation. We  must  remember  that  our  fight  is  not 
against  "flesh  and  blood"  but  against  "prin- 
cipalities and  powers."  When  we  are  angry,  we 
are  tempted  to  take  things  in  our  own  hands 
and  fight  with  our  own  strength  using  earthly 
weapons.  Physical  coercion  and  the  force  of 
warfare  and  politics  are  seldom  compatible 
with  the  Christian  life.  We  do  well  to  heed 
Paul's  admonition:  "In  your  anger  do  not  sin" 
(Eph.  4:26). 

Larry  Lehman,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  serves  as 
conference  minister  for  Franklin  Mennonite 
Conference.  This  article  is  reprinted  by  permis- 
sion from  the  July  9,  1995,  issue  of  the  confer- 
ence publication,  The  Burning  Bush. 
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Butter  sandwiches,  train  rides 


What  happened  to  Naomi  and  Ozias 
Gingrich  in  the  1930s  is  a  story  of  com- 
munity, caring,  sweat,  and  hard  work. 
It  is  also  a  story  of  affirmative  action. 

by  Jody  Miller  Shearer 


In  1932,  Naomi  Gingrich  boarded  a  train  in 
Guernsey,  Sask.  She  carried  an  infant  and 
herded  three  energetic  boys — ages  6,  4,  and 
2 — into  the  cabin  that  would  carry  them  to 
southern  Ontario.  A  porter  helped  load  all  their 
belongings  and  just  enough  food  to  get  them 
through  the  four-day  journey.  For  much  of  the 
ride,  they  ate  only  butter  sandwiches. 

Weeks  earlier  Naomi's  husband,  Ozias,  had 
left  their  foiled  attempt  at  farming  to  find  a 
place  for  them  to  live.  He  carried  with  him  $10, 
all  the  money  that  was  left  after  selling  the 
farm  equipment  and  paying  off  debts. 

Despite  questions  raised  by  the  failure  of  any 
farming  endeavor,  Ozias  found  work.  Soon  after 
they  arrived  in  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Naomi  and  the 
boys  moved  into  a  little  house  on  the  sawmill 
property  where  Ozias  was  now  employed.  With- 
in the  next  year,  the  little  house  gave  shelter  to 
seven.  Naomi  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter. 

Two  more  children  would  join  the  Gingrich 
family.  After  leaving  his  brother-in-law's  saw- 
mill, Ozias  did  a  variety  of  jobs  to  keep  this 
growing  family  fed,  including  spraying  trees  for 
a  cousin  of  his  and  feeding  cattle  at  a  farm  in 
exchange  for  living  on  the  property.  During  the 
worst  of  times,  a  piece  of  meat  or  block  of  butter 
would  show  up  in  their  mailbox,  left  there  by  an 
anonymous  member  of  Naomi's  and  Ozias'  con- 
gregation. Throughout  much  of  this  time,  Ozias 
would  walk  five  miles  one-way  to  get  to  work. 

Naomi  and  Ozias  never  did  own  a  car.  They 
did,  however,  eventually  buy  a  house  and  lived 
to  see  their  children  succeed  both  financially 
and  academically.  Their  children  found  jobs  as 
pastors,  a  nurse,  elementary  school  principals, 
and  sales  representatives.  One  of  them,  my 
mother's  oldest  brother,  even  chaired  the  board 
of  the  binational  arm  of  the  organization  I  now 
work  for. 

Naomi  and  Ozias  were  my  maternal  grand- 
parents. Although  neither  of  them  are  now  liv- 
ing, I  carry  their  story  with  me.  It  is  a  story  of 
hard  work,  determination,  pluck,  and  sustain- 


ing faith.  One  could  call  it,  "From  Butter  Sand- 
wiches to  Board  Chair."  And  yet,  for  all  this 
sweat  and  sacrifice,  it  is  also  a  story  of  affir- 
mative action 

Ozias  struggled  back  from  his  farming  failure 
because  someone,  his  brother-in-law  Seranus 
Martin,  gave  him  a  break.  Seranus  even  provid- 
ed a  house  for  this  growing  family.  A  cousin 
gave  Ozias  some  work,  as  did  Eli  Martin,  the 
feed  mill  owner  who  gave  Ozias  the  job  he 
would  hold  until  his  retirement. 

Now  no  one  filled  any  federal  quotas  to  give 
Ozias  a  job.  No  one  talked  about  preferences  or 
qualifications  when  his  brother-in-law  brought 
him  on.  His  children  never  carried  immobilizing 
self-perceptions  because  they  were  recipients  of 
"unfair"  benefits. 

Yet  even  Ozias  and  Naomi's  farm  failure  was 
predicated  on  affirmative  action.  They  had 
hoped  to  buy  the  Saskatchewan  farm  from  my 
great-grandfather  Schmitt,  who  would  not  have 
had  the  land  in  the  first  place  if  it  had  not  been 
taken  from  the  First  Nations  people  who  lived 
there  years  before.  It  wasn't  really  Grandpa 
Schmitt's  to  sell. 

Without  knowing  or  in  anyway  being  con- 
scious of  it,  the  southern  Ontario  community 
that  surrounded  and  supported  Naomi  and 
Ozias  were  full,  willing,  and  kind  participants 
in  an  effective  and  successful  affirmative  action 
program.  They  leveled  the  playing  field  and 
opened  doors,  provided  opportunity  and  encour- 
agement, challenged  and  trained  this  farmer 
who  fell  on  hard  times.  It  was  the  best  of  how 
affirmative  action  is  supposed  to  operate. 

It  could  be  said  that  Eli,  Seranus,  and  the 
others  who  supported  Naomi  and  Ozias  were 
just  looking  out  for  their  own.  And  so  they 
were.  That  is  the  issue.  All  that  affirmative 
action  does  is  push  those  of  us  in  the  "domi- 
nant" society  to  redefine  who  are  "our  own." 

Almost  three  decades  later,  a  little  south  of 
the  Canadian  border,  President  Kennedy 
signed  Executive  Order  10925  requiring 
those  doing  business  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  recruit  workers  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis.  The  scope  of  the  measures  were  further 
defined  four  years  later  in  President  Johnson's 
1965  executive  order  requiring  federal  contrac- 
tors to  "take  affirmative  action"  to  see  that 
employees  were  hired  "without  regard  to  their 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin."  The  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission 
(EEOC)  then  moved  to  address  the  impact  of 
discrimination  on  both  individuals  and  groups. 
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and  affirmative  action 


Like  the  varied  responses  to  Naomi  and 
Ozias,  affirmative  action  encompasses  many 
forms.  Recruitment,  on-the-job  training,  goals 
and  timetables,  selection  criteria,  continuing 
education,  and  policy  review  are  part  of  well- 
thought-out  affirmative  action  programs.  The 
only  substantive  difference  between  those  pro- 
grams and  what  was  directed  toward  Naomi 
and  Ozias  is  that  they  are  designed  to  level  the 
playing  field  for  women  and  people  of  color. 
Sometimes  those  programs  are  mandated  (as  is 
the  case  for  federal  contractors) — but,  just  as 
often,  companies  and  schools  voluntarily  put 
them  in  place. 

If  all  women  and  every  member  of  the  Afri- 
can-American, Hispanic,  Native  American, 
and  Asian  communities  in  North  America 
could  count  on  the  same  sort  of  response  that 
Naomi  and  Ozias  received,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  the  formal  affirmative  action  programs 
currently  in  place. 

Such  a  universal  response  is  not  the  norm.  A 
Native  person  living  in  southern  Ontario  at  the 
same  time  as  Naomi  and  Ozias  would  never 
have  received  the  kind  of  treatment  they  did. 
Too  often  people  of  color  are  still  seen  as  "out- 
siders." And  so  mandate  becomes  necessary. 

Sitting  here  today  surrounded  by  copies  of 
hundreds  of  articles  on  the  attacks  on  affirma- 
tive action,  I  wonder  what  went  wrong.  How 
did  an  idea  grounded  in  the  best  of  community 
support,  fair  play,  and  justice  for  the  oppressed, 
get  cast  as  anticommunity,  unfair,  and  unjust? 
The  answer,  I  believe,  is  as  simple  as  it  is  seem- 
ingly contradictory:  nothing  and  everything. 

Nothing  went  wrong.  Affirmative  action  has 
come  under  such  concerted  attack  because,  in 
those  few  instances  where  the  programs  were 
put  in  place,  they  did  what  they 
were  supposed  to.  They  leveled 
the  playing  field  and  opened 
doors,  provided  opportunity  and 
encouragement,  and  challenged 
and  trained  those  who  had  been 
oppressed. 

One  of  those  places  where  that 
success  is  most  evident  is,  regret- 
tably, in  the  military.  In  the 
space  of  10  years,  the  U.S.  Army 
saw  an  increase  of  African- Amer- 
ican majors  from  4.4  percent  to 
12.5  percent.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Marines,  the  other  armed 
forces  note  similar  increases  in 
all  ranks  up  to  that  of  colonel. 


Other  fields  have  also  noted  increases  in  the 
involvement  of  women  and  people  of  color.  The 
percentage  of  purchasing  managers  who  are 
black  has  increased  3  percent  since  1983.  Female 
involvement  in  the  same  field  has  increased  al- 
most 10  percent. 

Nothing  went  wrong.  Affirmative  action  pro- 
grams have  demonstrated  that  they  can  bring 
in  people  who  have  been  shut  out — qualified, 
hardworking  people.  People  with  all  the  charac- 
ter, perseverance,  and  determination  of  my 
grandparents  Naomi  and  Ozias.  People  who 
have  been  shut  out  from  the  kinds  of  networks 
that  upheld  Naomi  and  Ozias  when  times  got 
rough. 

At  their  best,  the  programs  have  the  poten- 
tial to  change  our  understanding  of  who  is  one 
of  "us,"  to  restructure  those  networks  of  sup- 
port, to  shift  the  balance  of  power.  And  so  they 
are  under  attack.  Those  who  hold  the  power, 
statistically  and  most  often  people  like  myself, 
white  males,  don't  want  to  let  go  of  that  power. 
When  our  power  is  threatened  in  the  least, 
many  of  us  hang  on  all  the  tighter. 


A' 


nd  at  the  same  time,  everything  went 
wrong.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  affirmative 
.action  programs  have  never  been  fully 
implemented.  They  are  popularly  conceived  as 
nothing  more  than  rigid  quotas  (which  EEOC 
guidelines  clearly  state  they  cannot  legally  be). 
Fuzzy  notions  of  "objective"  meritocracy  and 
"standard"  qualification  are  repeatedly  pitted 
against  equally  fuzzy  notions  of  diversity  and 
inclusiveness.  Seldom  are  the  real  problems, 
racism  and  sexism,  named  and  dismantled. 

The  only  place  that  African-Americans  are 
overrepresented  compared  to  the  available 
employment  pool  are  as  office  clerks.  Women 


(continued 
on  page  8) 
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Women's  conference  in  Sarajevo 
means  slipping  through  sniper  fire 

Thiry-three  women  and  three  men 
slipped  through  the  ring  of  military  en- 
campments surrounding  Sarajevo  to  at- 
tend the  second  "Through  Heart  to 
Peace"  conference  of  Women  of  the 
World  in  May. 

Participants  came  from  ten  coun- 
tries; the  women's  ages  ranged  from  22 
to  72.  To  enter  the  city,  they  walked  by 
night  from  outside  Serb  lines  through 
seven  miles  of  mud,  water,  and  sniper 
fire  in  order  to  show  solidarity  with 
those  living  under  siege. 

After  the  conference,  they  brought 
out  with  them  a  13-year-old  boy  who 
had  been  sent  to  Sarajevo  for  a  minor 
operation  in  1992  and  had  been  strand- 
ed there  without  his  family.  They  also 
brought  a  book  of  pictures  drawn  by  a 
10-year-old  child.  My  Sarajevo  will  be 
printed  in  Britain,  with  proceeds  to 
help  support  the  18,000  Sarajevan  or- 
phans.— Fellowship 

African-Americans  reject  apology 
by  Southern  Baptist  Convention 

The  president  of  the  nation's  second- 
largest  African-American  Baptist  de- 
nomination has  rejected  the  Southern 


Quotable: 

If  you're 
going  to  care 
about  the  fall  of  the  sparrow, 
you  can't  pick  and  choose 
who's  going  to  be  the  sparrow. 

—  Madeleine  L'Engle  in 
The  Arm  of  the  Starfish 


Baptist  Convention's  apology  for  rac- 
ism, saying  more  action  is  needed. 

"The  civil  rights  struggle  is  still 
going  on  and  we  need  more  than  an 
apology,"  said  E.  Edward  Jones  to 
4,000  delegates  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Baptist  Conven- 
tion of  American,  which  concluded  re- 
cently in  Dallas.  He  said  that  the  apol- 
ogy offered  in  June  by  the  primarily 
white  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
was  belated  and  needed  to  be  more 
than  words. 


Jones  questioned  whether  the  apolo- 
gy would  have  come  if  Southern  Bap- 
tists didn't  see  a  need  to  increase  their 
numbers  by  targeting  the  fast-growing 
black  middle  class. 

Richard  Land  of  the  SBC,  a  leader  in 
the  apology  effort,  said  his  denomina- 
tion is  sincere  in  wanting  to  be  more 
racially  inclusive. — Christian  Century 

Bread  for  the  World  releases 
discouraging  report  on  hunger 

Some  100  million  people  worldwide 
are  caught  in  devastating  hunger  and  vi- 
olence, according  to  a  report  released  last 
week  by  Bread  for  the  World  Institute. 

Violent  civil  strife  has  become  a  major 
cause  of  starvation,  reports  Countries  in 
Crisis:  Hunger  1996. 

"In  a  world  of  Rwandas  and  Liberias, 
slashing  and  burning  the  best  of  for- 
eign aid  is  clearly  not  the  answer,"  says 
Bread  for  the  World  president  David 
Beckmann,  referring  to  the  current  de- 
bate about  foreign  development  pro- 
grams in  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  House 
has  approved  an  appropriations  cut  of 
35  percent,  and  the  Senate  a  cut  of  24 
percent  in  poverty-focused  develop- 
ment aid. — release  from  Bread  for  the 
World 


Butter  sandwiches,  train  rides,  and  affirmative  action 


(continued  are  also  overrepresented  as  office  clerks  as 

from  page  7)       well  as  bank  tellers,  bookkeepers,  and  secre- 
taries, all  relatively  low-paying  fields.  Con- 
trary to  some  perceptions,  Asian  men  are  only 
half  as  likely  to  become  managers  as  their 
white  counterparts. 

In  spite  of  this  reality,  Newsweek  tells  us 
that  46  percent  in  a  recent  poll  think  "whites 
losing  out  because  of  affirmative  action"  is  a 
bigger  problem  in  the  workplace  than  "blacks 
losing  out  because  of  racial  discrimination." 

Everything  has  gone  wrong. 

I  wish  Ozias  and  Naomi  were  here  today.  I 
would  like  to  ask  them  what  they  think  about 
affirmative  action.  My  mother  and  uncles  and 
aunts  tell  me  they  were  a  kind  couple.  People 
concerned  about  justice,  fairness,  an  equal 
chance. 

I  can't  put  words  in  their  mouths,  but  I  have 
my  suspicions.  I  suspect  they  would  nod  and 
sit  awhile.  Perhaps  tell  me  again  of  train  rides 
and  butter  sandwiches.  Perhaps  they  would 


ask  me  about  the  history  of  affirmative  action 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  outline  in  detail 
here.  Perhaps  they  would  then  say,  "This  is 
right.  This  is  a  good  thing.  It  is  a  way  to,  at 
the  very  least,  pay  back  some  of  what  was  so 
richly  given  to  us." 

Perhaps  they  would  not.  I  will  never  know. 

I  can,  however,  explain  the  story  of  the  but- 
ter sandwiches  to  my  children.  I  can  give  my 
best  efforts  to  implement  affirmative  action  in 
the  organization  I  work  for.  And  I  can  ask  my 
sisters  and  brothers  in  the  church  I  care  so 
much  about  to  oppose  attacks  on  affirmative 
action  and  challenge  the  racism  and  sexism 
that  make  it  necessary. 

Jody  Miller  Shearer  is  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.  staff  associate  for  racism 
awareness.  He  is  a  member  of  East  Chestnut 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Shearer  and  his  wife,  Cheryl,  have  two  chil- 
dren, Dylan  (4)  and  Zachary  (3). 
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MBCM  approves  pro 
begins  fund  for  Spat 

Elkhart,  Ind.   (MBCM)— A  new 
process  for  pastor  salary  guidelines  and 
a  fund  for  the  translation  of  a  Sunday 
school  curriculum  into  Spanish  were 
among  the  actions  taken  by  the  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries (MBCM)  board  of  directors  in 
their  Oct.  13-14  meeting. 

MBCM's  annual  guidelines  for  pas- 
tors' salaries  will  change  significantly 
because  of  a  proposal  containing  new 
guidelines  that  would  be  the  same  for 
General  Conference  and  Mennonite 
Church  congregations.  The  ad  hoc  pas- 
tors' salaries  committee  proposed 
considering  the  factors  of  education, 
responsibility,  experience,  and  regional 
cost  of  living  in  the  establishment  of 
salaries. 

MBCM  will  ask  every  Mennonite 
Church  conference  office  to  test  the 
new  guidelines  in  ways  each  confer- 
ence deems  appropriate.  Conferences 
can  then  make  suggestions  and 
MBCM  will  reshape  the  guidelines 

Crumbling  peace  efforts 
hurt  Chechnya  aid  work 

Moscow — Bombing  of  Chechen  vil- 
lages continues  even  as  peace  talks  re- 
sume in  the  Chechen  capital  of  Grozny. 
Tensions  have  escalated  in  Sernovodsk 
in  western  Chechnya  since  Russian 
forces  began  surrounding  the  town  in 
early  October. 

"There  is  no  specific  moment  that 
signals  the  final  collapse  of  the  peace 
process,  but  it  keeps  getting  more  and 
more  difficult,"  reports  Steve  Shirk, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC) 
peace  and  justice  representative  in 
Moscow. 

World  Vision  has  suspended  ship- 
ments of  medical  supplies  and  equip- 
ment to  the  Grozny  hospital  because 
humanitarian  aid  trucks  can  no  longer 
move  through  Sernovodsk,  the  typical 
route  to  Grozny. 

"The  situation  in  Sernovodsk  is 
tense,"  says  World  Vision  project  man- 
ager Jukka  Peltoniemi.  "It  is  hard  to 
access  the  area  with  medical  supplies 
or  personnel,  because  the  town  remains 
totally  blocked  off  by  Russian  troops." 

On  Oct.  8,  eight  fighter  planes 
bombed  the  village  of  Roshni  Chu  in 
southern  Chechnya,  killing  28  and 
wounding  40.  Russian  military  offi- 
cials denied  involvement  in  the  at- 
tacks. 

Although  talks  have  resumed  in 

cess  for  pastor  salar 
lish  translation  of  Ju 

according  to  the  counsel  that  it  re- 
ceives from  the  conferences. 

The  board  also  approved  a 
recommendation  from  Hispanic  leaders 
to  raise  funds  for  the  translation  of  the 
popular  Jubilee  curriculum.  MBCM 
will  encourage  children's  Sunday 
school  classes  that  use  the  English  Ju- 
bilee series  to  send  their  Sunday  school 
offerings  to  the  translation  project 
fund.  The  1995  Christmas  Sharing 
Fund,  sponsored  by  the  General  Board 
of  the  Mennonite  Church,  will  also 
focus  on  this  project. 

In  other  business,  the  MBCM  board 
discussed  the  future  of  the  growing 
youth  convention,  prompted  by  the 
record  4,410  youth  and  sponsors  who 
attended  Wichita  '95.  Members  consid- 
ered whether  the  youth  and  adult  con- 
ventions should  be  held  separately. 
Evaluations  from  youth  convention 
participants  seemed  to  answer  the 
question:  86  percent  of  youth  sponsors 
and  87  percent  of  the  youth  called  for 

y  guidelines, 
bilee  curriculum 

future  conventions  to  be  hold  together. 

The  board  also  responded  to  an  invi- 
tation from  leaders  of  the  Promise 
Keepers  men's  movement  to  promote 
the  February  1996  clergy  conference  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  After  lengthy  discussion 
and  consideration  of  the  fact  that  many 
Mennonite  Church  pastors  will  proba- 
bly attend  the  conference,  the  board  de- 
cided to  send  Dale  Stoltzfus  from  the 
Ministerial  Leadership  office  to  the 
meeting  for  conversations  with  any 
Mennonite  pastors  there.  However, 
MBCM  will  not  promote  the  clergy  con- 
ference. 

The  MBCM  board  also  elected  offi- 
cers for  the  next  biennium.  Marcus 
Smucker  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Nancy 
Good  Sider  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  were 
re-elected  as  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, respectively.  David  Mishler  of 
(Jonnsi/Own,  ±  a.,  win  seive  do  tne  new 
treasurer,  and  Joy  Swartley  Sawatsky 
of  Homestead,  Fla.,  will  serve  as  sec- 
retary. 

^gZZ^^****.          Letters  calling  for  continued  neg 
/Jj^^tejw^                  tions  and  urging  an  end  to  the  ar 
(^^^^^^0^^    ^  conflict  in  Chechnya  may  be  senl 

^^^H  lfl^^l               President  Russian 

Moscow,  Russia 
Fax:  2929577 

otia- 
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;  to: 

Grozny  between  Russian  federal 
representatives  and  the  breakaway 
government  of  Dudayev,  disgruntled 
and  unmotivated  Russian  soldiers  now 
roam  about  Chechnya  with  little  cen- 
tral control. 

"Residents  are  fearful  and  angry  be- 
cause of  the  'siege'  and  the  beatings  of 
civilians,"  says  Shirk. 

He  served  as  translator  for  a  Chris- 
tian Peacemaker  Teams  delegation  to 
Chechnya  in  September,  which  visited 
the  town  of  Sernovodsk  as  well  as 
Grozny  and  other  areas. 

The  Chechen  conflict  became  part  of 
the  discussion  at  a  recent  consultation 
on  religious  violence  held  in  Akron, 

Pa.  MCC  has  channeled  aid  to  Chechen 
refugees  through  both  Christian  and 
Muslim  organizations.  Chechen  refu- 
gees are  mostly  Muslims  being  at- 
tacked by  Russians  whom  they  view  as 
Christians. 

When  they  receive  aid  from  Chris- 
tians, these  "simple  gifts  of  food  and 
clothing  are  material  signs  of  hope,  and 
spiritual  signs  that  the  violence  suf- 
fered was  not  truly  religious,"  said 
MCC  worker  Roy  Hange. 

MCC  has  also  provided  funds  for  a 
group  of  Russian  women  called  Moth- 
ers of  Soldiers  who  actively  oppose  the 
Chechen  conflict.— CPT  with  releases 
from  MCC 
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Indiana  congregation  recalls  events  of  the  past  year 
by  raising  its  Ebenezer  stone  for  joys  and  tragedies 


Bristol,  lnd. — For  the  eleventh  year, 
Bonneyville  Mennonite  Church  raised 
its  Ebenezer. 

With  a  heavy  stone,  the  congregation 
remembered  the  past  year  on  a  Sunday 
in  September. 


Salunga,  Pa.  (EMM)— The  Broken 
Wall  Community,  an  interracial  resi- 
dence working  for  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation in  Capetown,  South  Africa,  re- 
cently started  agricultural  projects  to 
support  its  ministry.  The  community 
now  has  enough  funds  to  build  one  pig- 
pen and  buy  30  pigs,  two  sows,  and  a 
boar. 

"We  are  hoping  that  within  the  next 
two  years,  we  will  be  able  to  acquire  60 
percent  of  our  budget  from  our  self-help 
projects,"  says  Graham  Cyster,  founder 
and  director  of  the  community. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1989,  the  in- 
terracial housing  residence  for  stu- 
dents has  relied  on  gifts  from  individu- 
als and  churches. 

'We  did  not  want  to  get  into  a  state  of 


It  started  in  September  1985.  Ellis 
Borntrager  suddenly  halted  the  congre- 
gational singing  of  "Here  I  Raise  my 
Ebenezer."  He  told  the  story  of  Samuel 
setting  up  a  stone  and  naming  it  Ebe- 
nezer to  mark  the  return  of  the  ark  of 


dependency,"  Cyster  says.  "We  felt  that 
any  dependency  relationship  would 
deter  .  .  .  the  vision  of  the  community." 

The  staff  of  the  community  began  de- 
veloping the  eight  acres  of  land  they  ac- 
quired several  years  ago.  By  the  end  of 
1995,  Cyster  hopes  to  have  150-200 
pigs  so  that  15-20  pigs  can  be  slaugh- 
tered each  month  for  sale.  He  also 
hopes  to  start  a  sheep  farm  early  next 
year. 

The  Broken  Wall  Community  houses 
students  who  have  not  finished  high 
school.  Most  of  the  students  come  from 
single-parent  families  and  have  been 
struggling  to  find  space  to  study  in 
overcrowded  conditions.  They  hold 
part-time  jobs  and  share  responsibili- 
ties around  the  house. — Julie  Hershey 
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the  covenant  to  the  children  of  Israel 
(1  Sam.  7). 

As  he  suggested  that  such  a  stone  to 
mark  God's  leading  at  Bonneyville  would 
be  helpful,  someone  pulled  a  child's 
wagon  holding  a  big  stone  down  the  aisle. 

Members  of  the  congregation  then 
recalled  the  events  of  the  past  year  and 
wrote  them  on  the  stone.  A  banner  pro- 
claimed 1  Samuel  7:12:  "Thus  far  the 
Lord  has  helped  us." 

"Over  and  over  in  Scripture,  God 
calls  us  to  remember  the  things  God 
has  done  for  us.  It's  when  we  forget 
that  we  lose  our  faith,"  says  Ken  Liven- 
good,  who  was  installed  as  pastor  on 
Ebenezer  Sunday  in  1993. 

The  idea  for  the  stone  developed  in 
the  worship  committee,  which  was 
looking  for  a  way  to  mark  God's  leading 
in  dealing  with  difficult  issues  in  1985. 

The  births,  deaths,  joys,  and  tragedies 
in  the  life  of  the  congregation  are  written 
in  magic  marker  on  the  stone.  The  em- 
phasis is  "where  God  has  been  present  in 
our  lives,"  according  to  Livengood. 

Telling  stories  to  each  other.  The 
stone  is  placed  in  a  flower  bed  in  front 
of  the  church.  Weather  fades  the  writ- 
ing throughout  the  seasons,  preparing 
the  stone  for  its  September  appearance 
in  the  sanctuary. 

Over  the  fellowship  meal  following 
the  service,  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion recall  past  Ebenezer  Sundays. 

Smaller  tokens  often  reinforce  the 
imagery  of  the  annual  event.  One  year 
people  were  given  small  stones  with 
their  names  for  their  own  Ebenezer 
stones.  Another  year,  people  found 
ways  to  bless  others  whose  names  they 
found  on  their  stones. 

On  Ebenezer  Sunday  this  year,  a 
whistle  blew  when  the  song  leader 
stopped  the  singing.  Someone  told  the 
biblical  story. 

"Everybody  looks  forward  to  that," 
says  Livengood. 

A  pottery  motif  was  used  this  year, 
recognizing  how  "God  shapes  us  and 
molds  us  into  the  people  he  wants  us  to 
be,"  says  Livengood.  Children  made 
small  cups,  pots,  or  plates  that  were 
then  attached  to  necklaces  and  handed 
out  to  the  congregation. 

A  token  from  the  past  year  became 
part  of  a  wedding  this  summer.  During 
a  sharing  time,  the  parents  of  the 
groom  gave  him  a  stone  from  an  Ebe- 
nezer Sunday  as  a  blessing. — Marshall 
King,  with  reports  from  Elizabeth 
Stauffer  in  Gospel  Evangel 
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John  Brenneman,  with  his  sonJosiah,  examine  the  Ebenezer  stone  at  Bonneyville 
Mennonite  Church  in  Bristol,  lnd.  The  stone  displays  events  of  the  past  year. 

Pigs  and  sheep  project  funds  interracial  house 
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Bosnian  refugee  project 
draws  stunning  support 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— From  first- 
graders  to  senior  citizens,  hundreds  of 
groups  and  individuals  have  prepared 
Bosnian  refugee  kits  since  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC)  put  out  a 
call  for  them  at  the  end  of  August. 

Workers  loaded  1,000  refugee  kits 
and  delivered  them  to  the  Baltimore 
port  on  Sept.  22.  MCC's  partner  in 
Croatia,  Duhovna  Stvarnost,  should  re- 
ceive the  kits  later  this  month  and  will 
truck  them  to  Bosnian  refugees,  mainly 
in  the  Tuzla  region. 

After  years  of  television  images  of 
Bosnians  in  tears,  forced  to  flee  with  no 
personal  belongings,  "the  kits  evidently 
provided  an  outlet  for  the  empathy  we 
all  feel  for  the  region's  many  refugees," 
says  Kevin  King,  MCC  U.S.  coordinator 
of  material  resources. 

MCC  personnel  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  the  speedy  outpouring  of 
support  for  this  new  project,  especially 
considering  the  kits'  cost.  Cost  for  each 
kit's  17  assorted  items — multivi- 
tamins, laundry  detergent,  a  bath  tow- 
el, toothpaste,  and  other  necessities — 
range  from  $45  to  $65,  depending  on 
where  donors  purchase  the  items. 
Contributors  also  provide  five  dollars 
to  cover  ocean  freight  expenses. 

'Coffee  talk'  turns  into  action.  The 
project  was  born  in  a  coffee-break 
conversation  between  King  and  Amela 
Puljek  in  early  August. 

Puljek,  a  Bosnian  refugee  currently 
working  with  European  Mennonites,  was 
visiting  the  U.S.  as  a  respite  from  her 
high-stress  work  of  ministering  to  other 
refugees.  Several  members  of  the  media 
interviewed  her  while  she  was  in 
Pennsylvania. 

"During  a  break  between  TV  inter- 
views, Amela  told  me  her  story  as  a 
Bosnian  refugee  [from]  start  to  finish," 
King  relates.  "I  asked  her  what  items 
she  had  most  needed  as  a  new  refugee, 
and  she  started  rattling  off  a  long  list.  I 
ran  for  a  pencil.  We  worked  and  re- 
worked the  list.  Later  that  day,  before 
hitting  the  e-mail  'send'  key  asking  for 
feedback  from  MCC  Europe  personnel, 
I  whispered  a  short  prayer  that  this 
new  project  might  make  a  difference  in 
somebody's  life." 

In  addition  to  several  hundred  more 
refugee  kits  scheduled  to  be  shipped  to 
Bosnia  from  the  U.S.  in  early  December 
MCC  Canada  is  preparing  a  thousand  of 


Jessalyn  Miller  and  Victor  Smoker,  first-graders  at  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
School  in  Smoketown,  Pa.,  and  students  of  Karen  Sensenig,  pack  personal 
hygiene  products  for  Bosnian  refugees  as  part  of  the  MCC  refugee  kit  project. 


the  kits.  These  will  be  sent  to  Bread  of 
Life,  MCC's  partner  agency  in  Serbia. 

MCC  and  MCC  Canada  will  also  send 
school  kits,  soap,  blankets,  and  winter 


clothing  with  the  December  shipment. 

Refugee  kits,  as  well  as  school  kits, 
are  still  welcome.  A  list  of  contents  is 
available  from  MCC  offices. 


MCC  helps  Honduran  farmers  after  summer  floods 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Farm  families  in 
northwestern  Honduras  were  hit  with 
floods  this  past  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, after  more  than  a  year  of  short 
food  supplies  due  to  drought. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  will  cooperate  with  the  Hon- 
duran Mennonite  Church  to  assist 
about  one-tenth  of  the  5,000  farm  fami- 
lies who  have  lost  their  harvests  of 
corn,  rice,  and  beans. 

"We  hope  to  help  529  of  the  poorest 
families  who,  because  of  their 
geographic  isolation,  have  not  received 
any  other  support  from  the  government 
or  relief  agencies,"  says  Francisco 


Machado,  director  of  the  Social  Action 
Commission  of  the  Honduran  Menno- 
nite Church. 

MCC  will  provide  $51,000  for  pur- 
chase of  food,  seeds,  and  medicines, 
which  the  commission  will  distribute. 

Daryl  Yoder-Bontrager,  MCC 
Honduras  representative,  notes  that 
midsized  disasters  such  as  this  often 
hit  people  the  hardest.  Larger  disas- 
ters attract  many  agencies  ready  to  re- 
spond and  smaller  emergencies  can 
usually  be  covered  locally.  Midsized 
disasters,  however,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  local  resources  yet  don't  bring 
in  outside  relief. 
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Gathering  held  at  site 
of  first  MCC  relief  work 

Akron,  Pa,  (MCC)— Chortitza,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  was  a 
fitting  location  for  a  75th  anniversary 
celebration  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee (MCC)  on  Sept.  27. 

One  of  the  first  MCC-sponsored  soup 
kitchens  was  established  at  Chortitza, 
then  a  Ukranian  town  and  now  a  part 
of  the  city  of  Zaporosh'ye. 

North  American  Mennonites  from 
various  regions  and  confessions  formed 
MCC  in  response  to  famine  in  Russia 
caused  by  World  War  I  and  the  civil 
war  after  the  collapse  of  Russian 
czarist  rule. 

"The  leaders  who  gathered  in  Chica- 
go in  1920  and  began  the  momentum 
that  would  eventually  become  MCC 
could  not  have  imagined  all  the  com- 
passion God  would  work  through  their 
small,  courageous  beginnings,"  says 
MCC  worker  Walter  Bergen. 

At  the  peak  of  the  MCC  relief  effort 
in  the  the  summer  of  1922,  140  kitch- 
ens distributed  38,600  rations  daily, 
according  to  historian  Paul  Toews. 

The  commemoration  was  held  at  the 
Chortitza  House  of  Culture,  formerly 
the  Chortitza  Mennonite  Church  which 
was  Russia's  first  Mennonite  congrega- 
tion in  1789. 

The  observance  was  the  first  Chris- 
tian service  held  in  the  building  since 
the  mid-1980s  when  Soviet  authorities 


Children  in  a  M 


ntral  Committee  feeding  center  in  Russia  in  the  1920s. 


expropriated  it.  A  few  of  the  partici- 
pants had  worshiped  in  the  church  as 
children. 

Toews  led  a  devotional  drawing  upon 
original  accounts  of  the  famine  era.  He 
read  from  Anna  Baerg's  diary,  including 
this  March  1,  1922  entry:  "The  need  is 
great  and  many  have  already  fallen  vic- 
tim to  the  ghost  of  hunger.  .  .  .  Graves 
were  dug  in  advance  because  it  was 
feared  that  people  wouldn't  have  the 
strength  to  do  it  later  on.  .  .  .  It  takes  an 
almost  superhuman  strength  to  remain 
true  to  oneself  and  one's  principles 
against  such  odds  and  not  to  succumb  to 
the  despair  that  wells  up  in  the  soul." 

Toews  followed  this  with  Baerg's 


entry  of  two  weeks  later,  written 
March  15,  1922:  "Thank  God  for  the 
American  kitchen.  What  a  jubilation 
at  noon  today!  It  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  restrain  the  children — as  if  it 
were  Christmas  and  they  couldn't 
wait  to  open  their  presents.  There 
were  dumplings  for  lunch.  ...  It  tast- 
ed like  the  greatest  delicacy  in  the 
world." 

Those  attending  the  anniversary  ser- 
vice included  remnant  Mennonite 
believers  from  the  newly  formed  Men- 
nonite church  in  Zaporosh'ye,  represen- 
tatives from  local  Baptist  churches, 
local  dignitaries,  and  160  participants 
of  a  Mennonite  Heritage  Cruise. 


IMA  GERIES 

Mother  of  a 
man  killed  by 
Israeli  soldiers, 
West  Bank 


"I  still  hope  for  peace — 
the  kind  of  peace 
where  young  men  aren't  afraid." 


A  DRY  ROOF 
AND  A  COW 

DREAMS  AND  PORTRAITS 
OF  OUR  NEIGHBOURS 

In  this  beautiful  152-page  coffee  table  book  you  will  meet  people — partners,  friends,  neighbours  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
from  Belle  Glade,  Fla..  Bangladesh,  Burkina  Faso,  Bolivia,  West  Bank,  Vietnam  and  Port  Hardy,  B.C.  To  order  this  book  send  your 
name,  address,  phone  number  and  number  of  books  requested  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  21  S.  12th  St.,  Akron,  PA  17501 
or  MCC  Canada.  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9.  Enclose  payment  with  order.  Books  are  $19.95  U.S./$25.95  Cdn.  each  (plus  $5  shipping). 
PA  residents  add  6  percent  sales  tax.  To  receive  free  shipping  include  this  ad  with  your  order. 
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•  Students  sign  against 
racism.  Some  800  people  in 
the  Goshen  (Ind.)  College 
community  recently  signed  a 
statement  rejecting  racism 
and  its  expressions,  prompted 
by  reports  of  three  racially 
motivated  incidents  against  a 
staff  member.  The  statement 
and  signatures  were  printed 
in  last  week's  Record.  Initiat- 
ed by  the  Student  Senate,  the 
statement  calls  racism  "inhu- 
man and  degrading,"  and 
pledges  support  and  prayers 
for  those  who  suffered  the  at- 
tacks. 

•  The  Ebola  epidemic  over. 

The  deadly  virus  that  killed 
233  of  its  victims  in  Kikwit, 
Zaire,  is  over,  according  to  the 
World  Health  Organization 
and  the  government  of  Zaire. 
Mennonite  Brethren  Mis- 
sions/Services initiated  a  Kik- 
wit Emergency  Health  Fund 
earlier  this  year,  and  North 
Americans  contributed  over 
$100,000  in  equipment  and 
funds  for  hospitals  and  clinics 
operated  by  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church  in  Zaire. 

•  Diverse  model  of  service 
unit  planned.  The  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  U.S. 
executive  committee  granted 
approval  for  a  shift  of  up  to 
$67,000  from  existing  pro- 
grams to  create  a  new  model 
of  service  unit.  The  new  unit 
would  be  located  in  a  city  with 
Mennonite  congregations 
from  ethnic  backgrounds  who 
are  typically  underrepresent- 
ed  in  MCC  U.S.  programs.  It 
would  contain  several  service 
workers  from  the  community 
and  several  from  the  more 
traditional  MCC  constituency. 

•  Youth  curriculum  goes 
into  reprint.  Sales  of  LINK 
Youth  Bible  Studies,  a  new 
curriculum  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  are  up  48 
percent  from  last  year.  With 
initial  sales  of  over  500 
teacher's  guides,  editor  Lara 
Hall  hopes  the  quick  reprint 
will  meet  the  demands  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  new  Sun- 
day school  year.  LINK  reach- 
es over  half  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  congregations. 

•  Churches  invited  to  pray. 

Goshen  (Ind.)  College  has  in- 
vited congregations  to  pray  for 
their  college  students  in  No- 
vember. Faculty,  staff,  and 
students  at  Goshen  College 
will  hold  continuous  daytime 
prayers  from  Nov.  6-17,  ask- 
ing God  for  spiritual  whole- 
ness and  God's  guidance  in 


decisions  that  shape  the  stu- 
dents' and  college's  future. 
Churches  are  asked  to  pray 
that  students  will  be  prepared 
for  Christian  service. 

•  Intermenno  participants 
leave.  Twenty-two  North 
American  young  people  have 
begun  a  year  in  Europe  with 
the  Intermenno  Trainee  pro- 
gram. They  began  the  year 
with  an  August  13-15  orien- 
tation at  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  headquar- 
ters in  Akron,  Pa.  Program 
participants  spend  a  year  in 
Germany  or  the  Netherlands, 


working  and  living  with 
European  Mennonites.  The 
participants  affiliated  with 
the  Mennonite  Church  are: 
Tammy  Marie  Bean  of  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.;  Brenda  Bellamy 
of  Bothell,  Wash.;  Rachelle  E. 
Denlinger  of  Paradise,  Pa.; 
Susan  Driedger  of  Gowans- 
town,  Ont.;  Jonel  Herr  of 
Lititz,  Pa.;  Benjamin  A.  Mar- 
tin of  Harleysville,  Pa.;  An- 
drew Miller  of  Scottdale,  Pa.; 
Troy  David  Osborne  of  Hes- 
ston,  Kan.;  Karen  Ann  Parks 
of  Palmyra,  Va.;  Rachel  Whit- 
mer  of  Plain  City,  Ohio; 
Brian  Lynn  Yoder  of  Goshen, 


Ind.;  and  Kd  Yoder  of  Hos 
sfon,  Kan. 

•  Anabaptist  risk  manage- 
ment group  meets.  The  As- 
sociation of  Anabaptist  Risk 
Management  (AARM)  held 
its  first  meeting  on  Sept.  29. 
Established  in  1993,  AARM 
is  an  association  owned  by 
its  members  to  help  nonprof- 
it organizations  in  the  An- 
abaptist tradition  with  cost- 
effective  risk  management. 
Information  is  available  from 
AARM,  2160  Lincoln  Hwy. 
East,  Box  6,  Lancaster,  PA 
I  17602-1550. 


Photographing  the  "we  of  me."  Piela,  Burkina  Faso  (MCC)— Photographer  Mark 
Beach  found  it  impossible  to  snap  an  individual  picture  of  Sibdou  Ouaba  as  he  had  been 
instructed  to  do  for  an  MCC  assignment.  Sibdou,  a  nurse  in  Burkina  Faso,  made  certain 
that  her  portrait  always  included  other  members  of  her  family.  She  is  shown  here  with 
her  daughter.  "I  finally  understood  that  a  photograph  of  Sibdou  meant  a  photograph  of 
her  family.  There  was  no  distinction.  Sibdou  knew  this.  She  was  only  waiting  for  me  to 
understand  it  as  well,"  writes  Beach.  This  photograph  appears  on  page  31  of  "A  Dry  Roof 
and  A  Cow:  Dreams  and  Portraits  of  our  Neighbors." 
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•  New  appointments: 

John  M.  Bomberger,  president 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  Univer- 
sity Alumni  Association. 

Ken  Gingerich,  creative  re- 
sources coordinator  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Galen  Graber,  financial  aid  di- 
rector at  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege. 

Gretchen  Hostetler  Maust,  vice- 
president  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite University  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

James  Gerber  was  licensed  as 
pastor  of  Crosshill  Mennon- 
ite Church  in  Millbank, 
Ont.,  on  Oct.  1,  for  a  three- 
year  term. 

Richard  G.  Lewman  began  as 
pastor  at  Finland  Mennonite 
Church  in  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  on 
Oct.  1.  He  completed  a  term 
as  minister  of  youth  and  out- 
reach at  Bay  Shore  Mennonite 
Church  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  on 
Aug.  20. 

LeRoy  Mast  was  ordained  at 
Grand  Marais  (Mich.)  Menno- 
nite Church  on  Oct.  8. 

Jim  Reusser  completed  an  inter- 
im pastorate  at  Crosshill 
Mennonite  Church  in  Mill- 
bank,  Ont. 

Ed  Robbins  resigned  as  pastor 
of  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Men- 
nonite Church,  effective  Dec. 
31. 

Howard  S.  and  Jean  Schmitt 
finished  pastoral  duties  at 
Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church 
in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  on  Oct.  15. 
Howard  begins  as  pastor  at 
Sharon  Mennonite  Church  in 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  on  Nov.  1. 

Don  Thomassen  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  First  Mennonite 
Church  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  on  Oct.  8. 

•  Coming  events: 

Inter -Mennonite  Fall  Confer- 
ence, Eureka  College,  111., 
Nov.  3-4.  Steve  Estes,  Vera 
Preheim,  James  Lapp,  and 
Stanley  Green  are  resource 
people.  Sponsored  by  Illinois 
Mennonite  Conference  and 
Central  District  Conference- 
West. 

Ethnic  fair,  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege, 10  a.m. -4  p.m.,  Nov.  4. 
"'An  International  Tapestry  of 
Peacemakers"  features  por- 
trayals of  peacemakers  from 
21  countries,  18  ethnic  food 
booths,  20  international  craft 
booths,  a  United  Nations 
room,  and  15  performance 
groups. 

Michiana  MEDA  meeting,  Dec. 
5.  Randall  M.  Jacobs  of  the 
Mennonite  Foundation,  Inc., 
will  speak  on  estate  planning. 


Reservations  are  available  by 
calling  219  537-4334. 
Consultation  on  casino  gam- 
bling, Gulfport,  Miss.,  Jan. 
26-27.  Sponsored  by  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Gulf 
States  Mennonite  Conference, 
and  United  Native  Ministries, 
the  meeting  will  focus  on  min- 
istering to  people  affected  by 
the  increase  in  casinos.  Infor- 
mation and  registration  avail- 
able from  Melba  Martin, 
MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515-0370;  phone  219  294- 
7523. 

•  Job  openings: 

Nursing  facu  lty  position,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Doctorate  pre- 
ferred; master's  degree  in  med- 
ical-surgical nursing  required. 
Full-time  position  beginning  in 
fall  of  1996.  Send  letter  and  re- 
sume to  Lee  Snyder,  vice-pres- 
ident and  academic  dean. 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  VA  22801, 
by  Dec.  15. 

Programmer/analyst,  Menno- 
nite Mutual  Aid,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Responsibilities  include 
analyzing,  designing,  and 
purchasing  business  soft- 
ware. Bachelor's  degree  in  re- 
lated field  required,  two  to 
five  years  related  experience 
preferred.  Send  resume  to 
MMA,  Human  Resources 
Dept.,  PO  Box  483,  Goshen, 
IN  46527. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Bellwood,  Milford,  Neb.: 

Jason  Burkey  and  Jed 
Burkey. 

Crosshill,  Millbank,  Ont.: 

Patrick  Erb,  Sheldon  Klassen, 

and  Adam  Roth. 
Hopedale,  111.:  Jesse  Birky. 
North  Leo,  Leo,  Ind.:  Jan 

Warner. 
Portland,  Ore.:  Rachel  Yoder. 


BIRTHS 


Bender,  Deb  Yoder  and  Paul, 
Wellman,  Iowa,  Katie  Marie 
(first  child),  Oct.  5. 

Dorsey,  Renee  Benton  and  Ben, 
Pasadena,  Md.,  Rebecca 
Grace  (first  child),  Aug.  24. 

Ebersole,  Susan  and  John  Bau- 
man,  Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.,  Anna  Simone  (second 
child),  Aug.  31. 

Escher,  Beth  Marner  and 
Michael,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Zachary  Joseph  (third  child), 
Oct.  8. 

Gehman,  Loretta  Redcay  and 


Jerry,  Strasburg,  Pa.,  Carissa 
Brooke  (third  child),  Sept.  18. 

Kinsey,  Michelle  Miller  and 
Wesley,  Stryker,  Ohio,  Colton 
Ray  (first  child),  Oct.  10. 

Kurtz,  Sonya  Stauffer  and 
Roger,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  Vin- 
cent Joel  (first  child),  Sept.  3. 

Le,  Denise  Zehr  and  Michael, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Brandon 
Michael  (first  child),  Sept.  11. 

Leichty,  Renell  Smith  and 
Phillip,  Auburn,  Ind.,  Jacob 
John  Reuel  (third  child),  Jan. 
27. 

Liechty,  Gayle  Anderson  and 
Sherman,  Spencerville,  Ind., 
Ryan  Matthew  (third  child), 
May  31. 

Lyndaker,  Gay  Noftsier  and 
Bradley,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  Tyler 
Joseph  (third  child),  July  6. 

Mast,  Lynette  Good  and 
Christopher,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Anna  Michaela  (first 
child),  Oct.  2. 

Miller,  Annette  Brickhouse  and 
Michael,  Chesapeake,  Va., 
Kasie  Hannah  (second  child), 
July  14. 

Miller,  Rebecca  Stoltzfus  and 
Kevin  W.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Lydia  Stoltzfus  (first  child), 
Sept.  9. 

Nafziger,  Sheila  Swartzentru- 
ber  and  Mark,  Hopedale,  111., 
Marshall  Clark  (first  child), 
Oct.  9. 

Nussbaum,  Nancy  Ryan  and 
John,  Goshen,  Ind.,  David 
Peter  (first  child),  received  for 
adoption  July  16. 

Payne,  Pamela  Stuckey  and 
Paul,  Hicksville,  Ohio,  Kier- 
sten  Renee  (first  child),  Aug. 
2. 

Schrock,  Missy  Kauffman  and 
John,  Peoria,  111.,  Rachel  Ann 
(first  child),  Sept.  9. 

Stauffer,  Melissa  Kruzich  and 
Randy,  Mendon,  Mich.,  Noah 
Jacob  (first  child),  Sept.  27. 

Stites,  Anne  Yoder  and  Dean, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Marianne 
Yoder  (second  child),  Oct.  1. 

Stoltzfus,  Karen  Sherer  and 
Duane,  Glen  Ridge,  N.J., 
Emily  Lynn  (third  child), 
Sept.  16. 

Swartzendruber,  Kristina 
Fuller  and  Roger,  Caseville, 
Mich.,  Rachel  Leann  (second 
child),  Sept.  21. 

Walburn,  Beth  Schwartz  and 
Sheldon,  Auburn,  Ind., 
Nathaniel  Wayne  (second 
child),  March  9. 

Weber,  Janet  Yantzi  and  Ger- 
ald, Alma,  Ont.,  Staci 
Michelle  (third  child),  Oct.  5. 

Wood,  Kelly  Slagel  and  Matt, 
Washington,  Iowa,  Elijah 
James  (first  child),  Sept.  22. 

Yoder,  Julie  Esh  and  J. 
Dwight,  Williamsburg,  Va., 
Megan  Elizabeth  (first  child), 
Aug.  3. 


MARRIAGES 


Cassel-Knightly:  Cynthia  Cas- 
sel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (West 
Philadelphia  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship), and  Jeffrey  Knight- 
ly, Philadelphia,  Pa.  (West 
Philadelphia  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship), Sept.  17,  by  J.  Fred 
Kauffman. 

Gerber-Gilbertson:  Debra 
Gerber,  Dalton,  Ohio 
(Kidron),  and  Charles  Gilbert- 
son,  Sept.  16,  by  Bill  Detweil- 
er  and  Herman  Myers. 

Mast-Schuit:  Lori  Mast,  Broad- 
way, Va.  (Zion),  and  Rod 
Schuit,  Ontario,  Oct.  7,  by 
Richard  K.  Early. 

Steria-Zehr:  Aleta  Steria, 
Croghan,  N.Y.  (Croghan),  and 
Andrew  E.  Zehr,  Jr.,  Castor- 
land,  N.Y.  (Naumburg),  Sept. 
16,  by  Richard  Zehr. 

Yousey-Zehr:  Steven  Yousey, 
Castorland,  N.Y.  (Naumburg), 
and  Rosemarie  Zehr, 
Croghan,  N.Y.  (Croghan), 
Sept.  23,  by  Richard  Zehr  (fa- 
ther of  the  bride). 


DEATHS 


Bawel,  Henry  J.,  84.  Born: 
April  4,  1911,  to  John  E.  and 
Kate  Gascho  Bawel.  Died: 
July  16,  1995.  Survivor — sis- 
ter: Viola  Burkholder.  Funer- 
al: July  19,  George  Gay  Fu- 
neral Home,  by  Dan  R.  John- 
ston. Burial:  Wellman  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Bean,  Mary  K.,  96.  Born: 
March  6,  1899.  Died:  Sept.  30, 
1995,  Lansdale,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivor— sister:  Martha  K. 
Moyer.  Graveside  service: 
Upper  Skippack  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery,  by  Ray  K. 
Yoder,  Alice  Good,  and 
Charles  Ness. 

Bechtold,  Jay  M.,  67,  Bain- 
bridge,  Pa.  Born:  March  2, 
1928,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  John 
and  Ursula  Myer  Bechtold. 
Died:  Oct.  7,  1995,  Bain- 
bridge,  Pa.  Survivors — wife: 
Ruth  Longenecker  Bechtold; 
children:  J.  Nelson,  June  M., 
Marian  E.  Kanode,  Marlin  E., 
Wayne  L.,  Harold  L.,  Paul  D.; 
sisters:  Ruth  M.,  Naomi  D.;  15 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Oct.  10,  Good  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Russell  J. 
Baer,  Enos  D.  Martin, 
Lawrence  F.  Chiles,  and  Mar- 
lin K.  Ressler. 

He  was  ordained  in  1955 
and  pastored  for  36  years  at 
Good  Mennonite  Church. 

Bender,  Annie  Marie  Ruby, 
86,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.  Born: 
East  Zorra  Twp.,  Ont.,  to 
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Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  volunteers  begin  work.  Salunga,  Pa.  (EMM)— Some 
23  Voluntary  Service  workers  left  Sept.  18  for  assignments  with  Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions in  Salunga,  Pa.  They  spent  Aug.  21-Sept.  15  in  training  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Front  row,  left  to  right:  Michelle  Martin, 
child  care,  Immokalee,  Fla.;  Carla  Good,  child 
care,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Lynette  Myers,  child 
care,  Birmingham;  Ute  Landes,  youth  work, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Adrian  Yoder,  child  care, 
Immokalee;  Carolin  Landes,  child  care, 
Immokalee;  Ken  Pierce,  building  and  remod- 
eling houses,  Americus,  Ga. 

Second  row:  Tracy  Hildebrand,  church 
planting,  Bronx,  N.Y.;  Vernon  Long, 
church  planting,  Bronx;Jasmine  Lozado, 
church  planting,  Bronx;  Jenny  Hershey, 
child  care,  Americus;  Malissa  Shore,  child 


care,  Aflex,  Ky.;  Crystal  Oellig,  construc- 
tion, Americus;  Johannes  Schmidt,  house 
repair,  Aflex;  Tom  Hess,  house  repair, 
Aflex. 

Back  row:  Heinrich  Weins,  house  repair, 
Americus;  Scott  and  Judy  Haldeman,  home 
repair  and  women's  shelter,  Aflex;  Daniel 
Kort,  house  repair,  Birmingham;  Shawn 
Moyer,  kindergarten  teacher,  Boston;  Jen- 
nifer Martin,  child  care,  Immokalee.  Not 
pictured:  Heike  Hofli,  work  with  elderly, 
Aflex;  Karla  Litwiller,  teaching  English, 
Boston. 


Christian  and  Magdelena 
Lutzi  Ruby.  Died:  Oct.  3, 
1995,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 
Survivors — children:  Harold, 
Audrey  Hoffman,  Anna  Stein- 
mann;  brothers  and  sister: 
Ben  and  Orlando  Ruby, 
Emma  Schlegel;  8  grandchil- 
dren, 2  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Lorne  Bender 
(husband).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: Oct.  6,  East  Zorra  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Orland 
Gingerich  and  Gerald 
Schwartzentruber. 
Crossgrove,  Orvil  J.  "Pete," 
76,  Leo,  Ind.  Born:  March  16, 
1919,  Archbold,  Ohio,  to 
Jacob  T.  and  Edna  Wyse 
Crossgrove.  Died:  Oct.  5, 
1995,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  of  a 
heart  attack.  Survivors — 
wife:  Mary  L.  Neuhouser 
Crossgrove;  children:  Larry 
J.,  Gary  L.,  David  A.,  Judy  D. 
Schwartz,  Betty  L.  Graber; 
sisters:  Florence,  Mabel  Zehr, 
Doris  Schlabach,  Loueen  Fet- 
terman;  13  grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren.  Funer- 
al: Oct.  8,  North  Leo  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Douglas  J. 
Zehr  and  Charles  DeSanto. 
Burial:  Leo  Cemetery. 

He  was  ordained  July  15, 
1952,  and  pastored  24  years 
at  four  Mennonite  churches. 
Heatwole,  Roy  Abram,  80, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Born:  Feb. 
18,  1915,  Dale  Enterprise, 
Va.,  to  Abram  D'.  and  Lydia 
E.  Heatwole.  Died:  Oct.  2, 
1995,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Dorothy  S. 
Heatwole;  children:  James 
D.,  Peggy  Landis;  sisters: 
Alice  Suter,  Wilda  Patterson; 
4  grandchildren,  4  great- 
grandchildren. Congrega- 
tional membership:  Ridge- 
way  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Oct.  6, 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Glendon  Blosser  and  John 
Kiblinger. 
Herrick,  Elsie  Joy  Yoder 
Nehr,  77,  Wayland,  Iowa. 
Born:  Oct.  20,  1917,  Frytown, 
Iowa,  to  Jacob  J.  and  Mattie 
Miller  Yoder.  Died:  Feb.  19, 
1995,  Wayland,  Iowa,  of  can- 
cer. Survivors — children: 
Roger  Dean,  Myrna  Joy 
Wenger;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Clifford,  Richard,  and  Arthur 
Yoder,  Esther  Speas,  Leota 
Lee;  4  grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  George  Andrew 
Herrick  (second  husband)  and 
Orley  Nehr  (first  husband). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Feb.  23, 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Duane  Roth  and  Kenneth 
Steckly. 

Lehman,  Lillie  Stutzman 
Stauffer,  87,  Wayland,  Iowa. 
Born:  March  21,  1908,  Mil- 


ford,  Neb.,  to  John  I.  and 
Mary  Birkey  Stutzman.  Died: 
Aug.  26,  1995,  Wayland,  Iowa, 
of  heart  failure.  Survivors — 
children:  Daveld  Stauffer, 
Phyllis  Leichty,  Carol 
Swartzendruber;  stepchil- 
dren: Delores  Miller,  Nettie 
Hiebert,  Erla  Nakono,  David, 
Joe,  and  James  Lehman;  sis- 
ters: Elsie  Earnest,  Millie 
Miller,  Wilma  Roth,  Pearl 
Beachy,  Doris  Saltzman;  13 
grandchildren,  16  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  E.  L.  Lehman  (second  hus- 
band) and  Vernon  W.  Stauffer 
(first  husband).  Funeral:  Aug. 
29,  Bethel  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Duane  Roth.  Burial:  Sugar 
Creek  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 
Markley,  David  J.  "Buzz," 
82,  Orrville,  Ohio.  Born:  Oct. 
16,  1912,  Orrville,  Ohio,  to 
David  J.   and  Mary  Dye 


Markley.  Died:  Oct.  4,  1995, 
Orrville,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
wife:  Effie  Harshbarger 
Markley;  sister:  Ruth  Car- 
ney. Congregational  member- 
ship: Orrville  Mennonite 
Church.  Graveside  service: 
Oct.  7,  Crown  Hill  Cemetery, 
by  John  and  Barbara 
Lehman  and  Richard  Ross. 
Prowant,  Ronald  E.,  59, 
Louisville,  Ohio.  Born:  April 
1,  1936,  Continental,  Ohio,  to 
Emery  and  Elsie  Martin 
Prowant.  Died:  Oct.  5,  1995, 
Louisville,  Ohio,  of  a  brain 
tumor.  Survivors — wife:  Jan- 
ice Schrock  Prowant:  chil- 
dren: Brett,  Debbie  Conrad, 
Jodi  Baade;  brothers  and  sis- 
ter: Vernon,  Darwin,  LaDon- 
na  Kirkendall;  6  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial: 
Oct.  9,  Beech  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Dan  and  Rose 
Graber. 


Showalter,  Edna  Fern 
Stoltzfus,  74,  Chino  Valley, 
Ariz.  Born:  Jan.  4,  1921, 
Washington  County,  Iowa,  to 
Aaron  and  Lovina  Stoltzfus. 
Died:  Sept.  23,  1995, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Survivors — 
husband:  Richard  Showalter; 
children:  Benjamin  Lee, 
David  Eldon,  Nancy  Lovina 
Redding,  Rebecca  Ann 
Hynds,  Miriam  Salome 
Phillips,  Lois  Fern,  Ruth  Lil- 
lian Robinson;  brother  and 
sisters:  Ralph  Stoltzfus, 
Eleanor  Shumaker,  Anna 
Belle  Boyts,  Mary  Yvonne 
Amstutz;  10  grandchildren, 
one  great-grandchild.  Con- 
gregational membership: 
Prescott  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral:  Sept.  26.  Chino  Val- 
ley Word  of  Life  Church,  by- 
Bruce  Montroy  and  Len  Red- 
ding (son-in-law).  Burial: 
Chino  Valley  Cemetery. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


It's  that  race  issue.  Again. 


If  there  is  one  topic  most  North  Americans 
wish  would  go  away,  it's  race.  I've  also  heard 
enough  rumblings  in  the  church  to  know  many 
of  us  have  had  it  up  to  here  on  this  subject. 

But  wishing  never  has  solved  anything.  In 
fact,  events  of  the  past  several  weeks  in  the 
United  States  make  me  wonder  if  we  have 
really  made  much  progress  at  all  in  relations 
between  races. 

Take  the  year-long  trial  of  O.  J.  Simpson. 
That  media  spectacle  soon  degenerated  to 
focusing  on  race  rather  than  on  guilt  or  inno- 
cence. That  came  home  to  me  watching  a  CBS 
report  on  the  aftermath  of  the  trial.  The  camera 
showed  a  group  of  African- American  teens 
breaking  into  cheers  when  the  jury's  verdict 
was  read.  Their  Anglo  counterparts  stared  at 
the  same  TV  screen  in  shock  and  disbelief.  As 
you  watched  those  faces,  you  knew  that,  had 
the  verdict  been  the  other  way  around,  so 
would  have  been  the  reactions  of  the  two 
groups.  Yes,  the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial  was  about 
race. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  the  reports  of  the  Oct. 
16  Million  Men  March  to  become  the  same. 
True,  some  attention  focused  on  what  was  said 
to  the  huge  crowd  of  African-American  men  on 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Mall:  the  call  for  self- 
discipline,  the  pleas  for  black  men  to  pledge 
themselves  to  never  again  commit  violence,  use 
drugs,  abuse  women  or  children,  or  otherwise 
degrade  themselves  or  their  communities. 

But  most  of  the  attention  focused  on  argu- 
ments about  how  many  men  actually  partici- 
pated. Charges  of  racism  and  bigotry  surfaced 
over  who  calculated  the  numbers — and  how. 

Why  do  events  like  these  in  North  America 
pit  one  race  against  another?  Why  does  race 
dominate  so  much  of  our  lives — including 
where  we  go,  where  we  feel  safe,  who  we  feel 
comfortable  with? 

In  his  lead  article  this  issue,  James  Logan 
points  us  to  one  answer.  He  quotes  Charles 
Lawrence  of  Stanford  Law  Review,  who  notes 
that  North  American  society  has  been  founded 
on  one  race  taking  land  and  freedom  from 
another.  Thus  racism  has  become  part  of  "our 
common  historical  experience  and,  therefore,  a 
part  of  our  culture."  Racism  comes  from  the 
assumptions  we  have  learned  to  make  about 


ourselves  and  about  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

According  to  Logan,  these  assumptions  also 
operate  in  the  church — which,  he  says,  "has 
been  evasive  [about  race]  when  it  was  morally 
bound  to  be  forthright."  Logan  charges  that 
"our  Anabaptist  community  has  more  often 
than  not  been  about  the  business  of  quietly 
acquiescing  to  the  racism  of  the  surrounding 
culture — and  thereby  participating  in  it."  In- 
deed, "we  have  been  more  than  willing  to  help 
divide  the  'goodies,'  "  says  Logan. 

These  are  difficult  words  for  us  in  the  church 
to  hear.  But  hear  them  we  must.  While  we  have 
worked  at  the  issue  of  race,  we  must  also  admit 
our  track  record  is  not  all  that  good.  It  will  not 
be  until  sisters  and  brothers  of  color  feel  they 
are  completely  part  of  the  church. 

So  what  can  we  do  to  improve  race  rela- 
tions in  the  church?  Jody  Miller  Shearer 
points  us  toward  one  solution  in  his  arti- 
cle (see  page  6).  We  need  to  expand  the  defini- 
tion of  who  is  "our  own." 

We  Mennonites  are  well-known  for  being  a 
close-knit  group  (some  even  call  us  a  sect).  We 
value  community  and  family  ties.  When  disas- 
ter or  difficulties  strike,  we  take  care  of  each 
other  well. 

What  we  must  do  is  broaden  the  definition  of 
"own,"  Shearer  says.  Who  we  take  care  of 
should  not  be  just  those  related  to  us  by  blood 
or  history.  "Own"  must  come  to  encompass 
every  brother  and  sister  who  has  come  to  name 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  must  look  out  for 
their  welfare  and  make  sure  they  have  the 
same  opportunities,  the  same  support  systems 
that  we  have. 

This  can  be  difficult  to  do  across  racial 
boundaries  with  their  different  systems  and 
histories.  But  being  the  church  demands  that 
we  do  the  tough  work  that  brings  all  races  and 
peoples  together  as  one. 

Jesus  put  it  this  way:  we  are  to  love  our 
neighbor  as  much  as  we  love  ourselves.  That  is 
the  second  greatest  commandment.  As  Chris- 
tians, who  we  consider  neighbor  must  include 
all  races  and  all  ethnic  groups. 

Until  we  do  so,  we  in  the  church  will  continue 
to  visit  the  issue  of  race  over  and  over.  Again 
and  again. — jlp 
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Mennonites  in  the  city: 

A  threatened  church  in 
a  threatened  social  order 

The  identification  and  role  of  the  Chris- 
tian in  late  20th-century  North  America 
needs  to  be  that  of  the  confessor  of  faith 
and  morality  under  siege  by  the  culture. 


Mennonites  in  New  York  City  are  a 
minority.  So  when  we  sometimes  get 
the  feeling  we've  been  sent  into  exile, 
we  try  to  remember  Jeremiah's  advice  to  the 
Jews  deported  to  Babylon.  "Seek  the  welfare  of 
the  city  where  I  have  sent  you  into  exile,  and 
The  rigors  of  church  life  in  a  big  city  can  be  lived  pray  to  the  Lord  on  its  behalf,  for  in  its  welfare 

with  only  if  people  know  that  God  has  called  them  to      y0U  w[\\  fmcl  your  welfare"  (Jer.  29:7).  This 
be  where  they  are.  This,  and  a  commitment  to  live  counsel  comes  to  us  as  a  needed  corrective  to 

out  an  old  spiritual  tradition  in  new  ways,  makes  it       the  separatism  and  perfectionism  that  often 
possible  to  bring  a  diverse  group  of  believers  together.  ug  Mennonites. 

Mennonites  in  New  York  are  a  minority 
  within  a  minority.  Protestantism  is  the  small- 
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for  almost  half  the  population  and  considers 
Mathew  Swora:  itself  to  be  the  guardian  of  morality  and  cul- 

Confessions  of  a  ture.  The  largest  Jewish  community  in  the 

recovering  church  planter  6     world  exists  in  and  around  New  York  and  has  a 

formative  voice  in  shaping  society.  So  here  we 
Beating  in  Mennonite  colony  meet  Catholics  and  Jews  who  are  self-confident 
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speak  freely  about  convictions  that  unite  us 
Swartley  installed  and  divide  us.  None  of  these  communities  has 
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'One  of  the  most  perplexing  issues  I  have 
faced  as  a  minister  in  the  city  is  the 
estrangement  of  urban  ethnic  Men- 
nonites  from  their  church  of  origin.* 

tion  with  the  growing  Muslim  world  among  us. 

Some  two  to  three  dozen  of  us  who  are  Men- 
nonites  have  formed  ourselves  into  a  group 
called  Manhattan  Mennonite  Fellowship.  Our 
goal  is  to  build  up  a  congregation  in  continuity 
with  an  Anabaptist  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
with  the  wider  Mennonite  community.  We 
want  to  be  in  conversation  with  the  visions  and 
concerns  reflected  in  our  church  papers  and 
symbolized  by  our  new  hymnal. 

Even  though  the  views  of  some  of  our  mem- 
bers could  have  set  us  in  the  direction  of  being 
a  generic  evangelical  or  a  liberal  congregation, 
we  have  gained  a  sense  of  purpose  by  staying  in 
conscious  continuity  with  Mennonite  tradition. 
We  sometimes  talk  about  making  that  tradition 
porous,  so  that  good  influences  from  the  setting 
we  minister  in  and  from  other  traditions  can 
also  shape  us. 

"1"  nitially,  it  was  not  clear  whether  we  were  a 
|  voluntary  association  of  people  who  banded 
A  together  because  of  a  common  past  or  goal, 
or  whether  we  were  accepting  a  calling  and  a 
mission  from  God.  Had  we  chosen  the  way  of  a 
voluntary  association  of  ethnic  Mennonites  in 
the  city,  we  would  have  died.  The  rigors  of 
church  life  in  a  big  city  can  be  lived  with  only  if 
people  know  that  God  has  called  them  to  be 
where  they  are.  It  is,  first  of  all,  this  sense  of 
common  calling  and,  second,  the  commitment 
to  live  out  an  old  spiritual  tradition  in  new 
ways  that  has  made  it  possible  to  bring  our 
extremely  diverse  group  of  believers  together. 

The  origin  of  Manhattan  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship lies  in  a  group  of  students  linked  over  the 
years  to  Menno  House  and  shepherded  by  the 
student  and  young  adult  program  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  The  efforts  of  people  like 
Myrna  Burkholder  to  plant  the  seeds  of  congre- 
gational life  notwithstanding,  many  people's 
preoccupations  remained  with  a  past  Menno- 
nite identity  from  which  many  of  them  were 
alienated,  a  past  they  needed  to  leave  behind. 
This  is  not  surprising.  It  is  commonly  held  that 
people  come  to  New  York  City  as  much  to  leave 
behind  one  way  of  life  as  to  take  up  another. 
When  I  arrived  here  in  1989,  I  was  given  a  list 
of  400  names,  all  of  them  people  who  had  come 
from  Mennonite  communities  elsewhere.  De- 
spite many  contacts  in  person  and  by  mail,  only 
twenty  or  so  of  those  people  have  had  an  ongo- 
ing connection  with  us — and  a  few  with  other 
Mennonite  congregations. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  and  unnerving 
issues  I  have  faced  in  my  ministry  is  this  es- 


trangement of  urban  ethnic  Mennonites  from 
their  church  of  origin.  Many  factors  account  for 
this.  By  isolating  two  of  them,  I  oversimplify 
the  situation.  First,  I  have  experienced  unbe- 
lievable levels  of  alienation  and  resentment 
among  both  younger  and  middle-aged  people  of 
Mennonite  upbringing  in  the  city.  Most  of  them 
show  by  what  they  say  and  how  they  relate 
that  life  back  home  oppressed,  manipulated, 
and  even  abused  them.  Second,  few  of  them 
come  to  the  city  with  clarity  about  what  it 
means  to  be  a  Christian,  to  know  the  grace  of 
God  in  Jesus  as  the  sustaining  power  of  life. 
Few  of  them  come  with  any  sense  of  mission, 
any  conviction  that  people  everywhere  need  to 
know  about  God's  grace  and  to  see  it  at  work  in 
a  community  of  believers.  Some  have  held  onto 
peace  and  justice  commitments,  but  they  have 
detached  them  from  Christ  and  the  church. 

I  find  myself  baffled  not  only  by  these  people 
but  also  by  the  communities  from  which  they 
come.  What  does  it  say  about  Mennonites  in 
the  heartland  that  their  children  flee  as  far 
from  their  homes  as  they  can  and  that  they  do 
so,  at  least  in  part,  to  escape  a  guilt-ridden  re- 
ligious culture,  one  that  is  so  preoccupied  with 
family,  ethnic,  and  monetary  power  that  it 
leaves  little  room  for  personal  freedom  and 
missionary  vision? 

Our  congregation  soon  realized  we  could  not 
"solve"  this  problem  and  needed  to  free  our- 
selves to  build  up  a  congregation.  People  were 
already  coming  to  us  who  were  giving  the 
church  a  second  chance  as  a  source  of  faith  and 
community.  Many  seekers  (and  many  finders) 

A  preoccupation  with  an  eth- 
nic Mennonite  agenda  is  an 
unaffordable  luxury  in  a 
church  that  is  under  siege. 

make  our  congregation — and  even  the  city — 
only  a  brief  stopping  point.  Because  of  job 
disappointments  or  opportunities,  people  are 
always  moving  and  simply  dropping  out  of 
church  life.  Families  who  have  children  move 
out  of  Manhattan  as  soon  as  they  can  for 
cheaper  homes  and  less  threatening  surround- 
ings. Some  seekers  attend  two  or  three  church- 
es at  the  same  time. 

Our  greatest  problem  is  that  we  lack  a  criti- 
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cal  mass  of  people.  By  that,  I  mean 
that  there  is  never  room  for  anyone 
in  the  core  group  to  sit  in  the  back 
bench,  unintruded  upon;  we  always 
need  everyone  who  is  willing  all  the 
time.  To  be  a  healthy  congregation  in 
the  long  run,  we  need  to  have  enough 
people  for  a  long  enough  time  to  offer 
them  the  church  not  only  as  a  launch- 
ing pad  for  the  demands  of  mission, 
but  also  as  a  haven  from  the  burdens 
of  the  day. 

There  are  three  tensions  in  our 
congregation  that  illuminate 
the  challenges  we  face.  The 
first  one  concerns  the  relationship 
between  letter  and  Spirit,  or  between 
an  orthodox  Christian  and  Menno- 
nite  identity  and  the  challenges  and 
temptations  of  present  life  experi- 
ence. One  of  the  most  widely  held 
convictions  in  our  congregation  is 
that  preaching  should  be  preaching; 
it  should  not  be  merely  an  exchange 
of  opinions.  We  know  that  we  need  to 
hear  the  Word  of  God  every  Sunday 
in  order  to  find  our  way  through  the 
perplexities  of  everyday  life.  At  the 
same  time,  people's  diverse  back- 
grounds and  experiences  require 
room  for  struggle  and  dissent.  When 
is  such  tolerance  the  beginning  of  an 
owned  faith,  and  when  is  it  unwill- 
ingness to  take  a  stand? 

The  second  tension  concerns  our 
commitment  to  the  practice  of  com- 
munity. We  put  great  energy  into 
making  decisions  together  through 
our  quarterly  congregational  meet- 
ings and  through  ongoing  conversa- 
tion within  the  leadership  commit- 
tee. The  minister  is  not  an  authority 
figure  who  determines  the  direction 
of  the  congregation  but  a  fellow  be- 
liever with  the  gift  of  leadership  and 
the  resources  of  theological  reflec- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  detailed 
processing  of  issues,  especially  when 
it  concerns  the  jungle  of  Mennonite 
institutions,  utterly  confuses  new- 
comers. People  seem  to  be  energized 
by  a  sharing  of  common  experiences, 
but  the  tasks  of  discerning  a  congre- 
gation's path  have  proven  to  tax 
people's  commitment. 


We  struggle  not  to  get  lost  in  com- 
peting theological  or  procedural 
questions.  Most  people  who  come  to 
church  today  seem  to  want  an  au- 
thoritative pastor  and  dogmatic  be- 
liefs, even  though  they  are  likely  to 
follow  neither.  How  do  we  build  a 
congregation  founded  on  the  Bible 
and  guided  by  committed  leaders 
which  at  the  same  time  makes  every 
participant  responsible  for  its  wor- 
ship, nurture,  and  mission? 

It's  as  if  the  community  we  try  to 
offer  is  pitched  at  the  wrong  level 
and  made  inaccessible  to  people  who 
most  need  it.  What  people  seem  to 
want  the  most  is  the  instant  commu- 
nity offered  by  twelve-step  groups  or 
by  popular  versions  of  the  cell  group 
movement.  In  both  of  them,  an 
immediate  familiarity  and  a  sharing 
of  highly  personal  realities  is  encour- 
aged. But  neither  of  these  movements 
seems  able  to  make  its  participants 
the  shapers  of  collective  decisions  and 
responsibilities . 

The  twelve -step  movements  make 
no  claim  to  being  a  comprehensive 
community,  while  some  versions  of 
the  cell  group  approach  vest 
authority  for  everything  beyond  the 
personal  growth  and  witness  of 
members  in  authoritative  leaders 
outside  the  group  process.  Are  these 
the  only  options  that  can  work  in  our 
broken  society — immediate  intimacy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  authoritative 
leadership  on  the  other? 

The  third  tension  concerns  au- 
thentic mission.  Here  I  can 
make  fewer  claims  than  any- 
where else.  Our  missionary  commit- 
ment is  to  the  integration  of  peace- 
making and  evangelism.  The  need 
for  peacemaking  is  evident  to  our 
people,  the  need  for  evangelism  less 
so.  As  in  many  contemporary  set- 
tings, a  commitment  to  evangelism 
needs  to  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  in  a  pluralistic  society,  many 
people  already  have  religious  com- 
mitment and  dedication  to  the  good 
of  others. 

Our  commitment  to  evangelism 
has  grown  through  our  experience  of 
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Immediate  intimacy  on  the  one  hand, 
or  authoritative  leadership  on  the 
other:  are  these  the  only  options  that 
can  work  in  our  broken  society? 


meeting  many  individuals  whose  lives  are 
broken  and  who  are  detached  from  any  tradi- 
tion they  might  have  been  part  of.  This  is 
where  our  deliberately  unorganized  approach 
to  evangelism  has  come  into  its  own:  when  you 
see  someone  who  has  nowhere  to  turn,  you 
know  it's  up  to  you  to  find  words  and  actions 
that  point  that  person  to  Christ.  What  we  are 
missing  is  a  plan  to  measure  ourselves  against 
and  to  help  us  maintain  momentum.  What  we 
find  is  that  our  members,  most  of  whom  were 
at  one  point  in  their  lives  completely  cynical 
about  religious  language,  are  learning  to  speak 
without  shame  about  Christ  and  his  promises. 

All  of  us  know  that  we  as  a  society  are  on  a 
path  of  secularization;  our  culture  is  unravel- 
ing. The  church  and  the  city  are  under  siege. 
From  the  perspective  of  one  who  lives  and 
works  in  the  city,  I  perceive  that  many  Menno- 
nites  think,  create,  and  theologize  for  a  suppos- 
edly stable  Christian  culture  constantly  confin- 
ing people  and  in  need  of  challenge.  My  experi- 
ence in  New  York  is  that  of  a  participant  in  a 
constantly  challenged  and  threatened  Chris- 
tian and  Mennonite  identity.  To  me,  the  ongo- 
ing preoccupation  of  some  artists,  intellectuals, 
and  church  leaders  with  ethnic  Mennonite 
agenda  is  an  unaffordable  luxury. 

Increasingly,  I  consider  Mennonite  intellec- 
tual life — despite  its  undeniable  sophistica- 
tion— old-fashioned,  isolated  from  the  cry  of 
the  city,  captive  to  the  vast  Mennonite  commu- 
nities which  sustain  these  institutions.  The 
role  of  the  Christian  intellectual  in  late  20th- 
century  urban  North  American  society  needs  to 
be  that  of  a  confessor  of  faith  and  morality 
under  siege.  I  mean  this  not  by  way  of  funda- 
mentalist retrenchment  but  by  way  of  identifi- 
cation with  a  threatened  church  in  a  threat- 
ened social  order. 

How  am  I  sustained  in  ministry  in  the  world 
I  have  described  to  you?  I  have  come  to  an 
immediate  dependence  on  God  born  out  of  an 
immediate  sense  of  uncertainty  and  danger.  I 
am  no  longer  ashamed  to  pray  for  God's  protec- 
tion when  I  walk  along  a  street  that  seems  to 
be  dark  and  dangerous.  Through  this  I  have 
come  to  know  that  I  have  a  Good  Shepherd  who 
calls  his  sheep  by  name  and  who  always  finds 
safe  pasture  for  them. 

John  Rempel  serves  as  pastor  of  the  Manhattan 
Mennonite  Fellowship  in  New  York  City.  This 
article  is  adapted  from  a  presentation  he  made 
at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  last  January. 


"Happy  are  those  whose 
transgression  is  forgiven, 
whose  sin  is  covered.  Happy 
are  those  to  whom  the  Lord 
imputes  no  iniquity,  and  in 
whose  spirit  there  is  no  deceit. " 

—Psalm  32:1-2,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


Ron  Sider  in  Christians  Must  Be 
Passionate  About  God's  Good 
Earth  (Sept.  12)  puts  into  words 
what  I  have  been  thinking  and  feeling 
over  the  past  several  years.  Having 
worked  in  the  U.  S.  and  abroad  in  sus- 
tainable agriculture,  I  have  often  heard 
the  notion  that  Christian  theology  is  to 
blame  for  much  of  the  environmental 
destruction  around  the  globe.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  healthy  for  us  North 
American  Christians  to  realize  that  the 
way  we  relate  to  the  natural  world 
today  is  much  more  a  result  of  the 
evolution  of  Western  culture  and  ma- 
terialism than  it  is  to  any  adherence  to 
biblical  teachings.  Certainly  the  Bible 
has  been  used  to  defend  Western 
beliefs  and  practices,  but  it's  unfair  to 
blame  the  Bible  for  how  we  have  ac- 
quired those  beliefs  and  practices. 

I  also  agree  with  the  idea  that  envi- 
ronmentalists would  have  more  inter- 
est in  the  Christian  faith  if  they  could 
witness  Christians  carrying  out  a  life- 
style consistent  with  their  own  convic- 
tions. Most  environmentalist  believe  in 
the  biological  interconnectedness  of  all 
creation.  If  they  were  to  realize  the 
redemption  the  Creator  offers  for  all 
creation,  they  might  more  readily  ac- 
cept personal  redemption  as  well. 
Doug  Zehr 
Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia 

In  Baptism  and  Communion  We 
Become  the  Body  of  Christ  (Oct. 
3).  A  couple  years  ago,  I  attended  a 
Mennonite  baptism  service,  my  first  in 
20  years.  I  was  shocked  to  see  that 
Mennonites  are  now  baptizing  babies! 

The  two  girls  who  were  being  admit- 
ted into  church  membership  that  day 
were  no  more  than  11  or  12  years  old — 
not  even  through  puberty  yet.  When 
one  of  them  was  asked  if  she  wanted  to 
say  something,  she  made  an  awkward 
start,  then  began  to  cry.  I  felt  sorry  for 
her — but  even  sorrier  for  the  institu- 
tional Mennonite  Church  which  seem- 
ingly is  turning  its  back  on  the  Ana- 
baptist concept  of  adult  (i.e.,  over  age 
21)  baptism. 

Why?  I  think  that,  in  the  church 
leadership's  lust  for  burgeoning  mem- 
bership rolls,  they  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  get  youngsters  into  the 
fold  as  early  as  possible.  The  irony  is 
that  Mennonite  Church  membership  in 
the  U.S.  has  remained  relatively  static, 
even  during  a  period  of  unprecedented 
evangelistic  activity. 


Yes,  I'm  aware  of  the  fact  that  many 
people  from  outside  our  tradition  are 
joining  Mennonite  churches.  But  it  is 
also  a  well-known — though  little  dis- 
cussed— fact  that  Mennonite  young 
adults  are  defecting  by  the  thousands 
every  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  Hut- 
terites  and  the  Amish — who  do  not 
evangelize  and  who  discourage  bap- 
tism before  age  21 — are  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Why?  Because  they 
have  been  able  to  maintain  community 
loyalty  among  their  young  people. 

The  Mennonite  Church  could  learn 
something  from  the  example  of  our 
Hutterite  and  Amish  brothers  and 
sisters,  instead  of  following  after  the 
worldly  growth-oriented  ways  of  Amer- 
ican fundamentalism/evangelicalism. 

One  suggestion:  why  not  print  ages 
next  to  the  names  of  the  newly  bap- 
tized in  "New  Members"? 

Charlie  Kraybill 

Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

I am  somewhat  troubled  by  the  con- 
clusions in  your  editorial,  Our  Fa- 
ther-Mother Who  Art  in  Heaven 

(Oct.  3).  If  we  make  the  Bible  more 
inclusive,  is  it  still  truth?  Somehow,  I 
question  the  wisdom  of  changing  a 
document  that  has  endured  virtually 
unchanged  for  thousands  of  years.  To 
change  in  any  way  what  was  written  is 
to  invite  God's  wrath. 

If  we  make  God  our  "Father- Moth- 
er," were  all  the  ancient  church  fathers 
(and  mothers)  wrong?  Those  who  use 
the  argument  that  God's  masculine 
image  as  found  in  the  Bible  is  cultural 
forget  Jesus'  words  to  Philip:  "Those 
who  have  seen  me  have  seen  the  fa- 
ther." The  image  of  God  has  always 
been  masculine  in  the  Bible. 

For  those  who  have  suffered  abuse 
at  the  hands  of  men,  I  feel  only  com- 
passion. It  is  the  church's  task,  how- 
ever, to  provide  for  these  hurting  ones 

Pontius'  Puddle 


a  positive  and  healing  image  of  man- 
hood. 

What  do  we  do  with  this  Word  of 
God  revealed  to  us?  Do  we  make  God 
more  palatable  for  a  greater  number  of 
people  so  that  our  pews  are  filled  each 
Sunday?  Or  do  we  stand  for  the  truth 
of  God's  Word,  no  matter  what  it  costs, 
in  a  culture  that  seems  to  believe  there 
is  no  absolute  truth? 

"If  anyone  takes  away  from  the 
words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God 
will  take  away  that  person's  share  in 
the  tree  of  life  and  in  the  holy  city" 
(Rev.  22:19).  Let  us  be  worthy  of  the 
great  gift  of  this  holy  book  by  guarding 
it  carefully  and  being  zealous  about  it. 

Richard  E.  Frey,  Jr. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Marlene  Kropf  s  article,  Family, 
Singleness,  and  Marriage 
(Oct.  10)  calls  for  one  commen- 
dation and  one  caution.  I  am  quite  in 
favor  of  pastors  preaching  from  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  "extolling  the  plea- 
sure and  beauty  of  human  sexuality." 

But  we  should  beware  of  calling  hu- 
man sexuality  a  "sacrament  of  grace." 
To  do  so  is  to  exclude  precisely  those 
single  people  Kropf  is  concerned  to 
include  in  the  family  of  the  church. 

Sacraments  are  celebrations  within 
the  family  of  the  church,  but  the  plea- 
sure of  sexuality  the  Song  of  Solomon 
celebrates  belongs  for  the  most  part  in 
private  life,  if  not  in  the  bedroom.  Let's 
reserve  the  word  sacrament  for  those 
ordinances  carried  out  in  the  midst  of 
congregational  life. 
Marlin  Jeschke 
Berlin,  Ohio 


Correction:  A  letter  in  the  Oct.  24 
issue  of  Gospel  Herald  was  written 
by  Lyle  Beidler,  not  Luke  Beidler 
as  credited.  Our  apologies. — Editor 
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Confessions  of  a  recovering 


Churches  are  transplanted,  not  planted. 
This  means  there  must  be  a  strong  seed- 
ling. That  implies  a  seedbed,  which  is 
what  established  congregations  are  for. 


by  Mathew  Swora 


I failed.  Fail  is  a  harsh  word,  I've  been  told. 
But  there's  no  other  word  that  does  justice 
to  the  sleepless  nights,  the  tears,  and  the 
churning  gut  I  have  experienced.  Actually,  I've 
become  fairly  proud  of  my  failure.  I  worked 
hard  for  it;  I  earned  it.  I  take  comfort  from  the 
words  of  the  poet  Robert  Bly,  who  said  that  if 
one  hasn't  failed  big-time  at  something  by  the 
age  of  35,  he  or  she  might  not  amount  to  much. 
Hopefully,  36  wasn't  too  late  for  me. 

What  I  failed  at  was  church  planting.  Far 
from  disqualifying  me,  I  hope  that  my  crashing- 
and-burning  gives  me  something  worth  saying 
about  Mennonite  efforts  to  plant  new  churches. 
I  still  believe  in  evangelism  and  church-plant- 
ing. New  communities,  new  relationships,  as 
well  as  new  lives  are  all  part  of  the  new  cre- 
ation which  Christ  brings  (2  Cor.  5:17).  New 
churches  are  often  more  effective  at  reaching 
and  incorporating  new  people  than  are  older 
ones.  And  that  must  be  our  primary  motive  for 
growing  new  churches.  Anything  else,  like  more 
of  "our  kind  of  churches,"  hardly  seems  like  a 
motive  God  would  honor. 

I  signed  on  with  the  Detroit  Project,  the 
inter-Mennonite  effort  to  start  new  churches  in 
the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  in  1991.  I  came 
up  a  marginal  prospect  on  the  church  planter 
personality  inventory  administered  by  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  but  I  had  the  advan- 
tage of  having  just  moved  to  the  Detroit  area. 
And  I  was  enthusiastic  about  seeing  an  Ana- 
baptist-Mennonite  movement  take  shape  in 
urban,  multiethnic  rust  belt  areas  like  where  I 
had  grown  up.  My  enthusiasm  remains. 

In  my  search  for  a  foolproof  system  for  church 
planting,  I  found  that  most  of  the  literature 
starts  at  the  point  where  there  is  already  a 
leadership  nucleus,  a  group  of  people  large 
enough  to  attract  and  keep  others.  Then  it 
typically  discusses  leadership  training  and 
legal  affairs.  But  actually  getting  that  first 
group  together  and  becoming  a  cohesive  unit 
with  a  shared  vision  is  two-thirds  of  the  task. 


And  there  can  be  no  one-size-fits-all  program 
for  that. 

So  let  that  be  our  first  lesson:  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "church  planting."  Churches  are 
not  planted,  they  are  "transplanted."  There 
must  be  a  church  seedling  strong  enough  to 
transplant  in  a  new  locale.  But  a  seedling  im- 
plies a  seedbed.  And  that,  I  believe,  is  what 
established  churches  are  for. 

But  churches  as  seedbeds  for  new  church 
seedlings  is  a  foreign  idea  to  most  of  us.  We 
tend  to  see  the  ideal  church  as  a  finished  prod- 
uct, like  a  china  hutch.  Once  all  the  pieces 
(people)  are  properly  arranged  and  displayed, 
they  are  moved  only  for  special  occasions — and 
promptly  returned. 

So  instead  of  seeing  ourselves  as  seedbeds  for 
outreach,  we  expect  a  few  solitary  heroes — the 
lone  strangers — to  carry  out  the  great  commis- 
sion for  us,  "to  go  forth  into  all  the  world  and 
make  disciples"  (Matt.  28:18). 

We  send  them  alone  into  areas  where  they 
know  almost  no  one  and  expect  them  to  make 
relationships,  earn  trust,  make  disciples,  and 
knit  them  together  into  a  self-supporting 
church — all  this  in  the  three  to  four  years 
before  conference  financial  support  diminishes 
or  disappears. 

In  some  densely  populated  urban  areas,  es- 
pecially among  certain  ethnic  groups  for  whom 
extended  family  and  neighborhood  are  impor- 
tant, this  may  be  appropriate.  In  such  settings, 
the  church  transplanter  can  more  easily  make 
personal  contacts  who  can  in  turn  make  other 
contacts.  Or  it  may  help  if  the  church  trans- 
planter is  already  a  local  with  lots  of  contacts. 
The  one  new  church  that  started  with  the  De- 
troit Project,  Community  Christian  Fellowship 
on  Detroit's  east  side,  was  started  by  a  couple 
from  that  community,  Sam  and  Jackie  Wilson, 
who  already  had  plenty  of  family  and  friends  in 
the  area.  I  was  privileged  to  see  and  experience 
this  new  church,  even  if  from  the  periphery,  in 
the  distant  suburbs. 

But  in  suburbia  and  exurbia,  among  large- 
ly middle  and  upper-class  professional 
people,  the  lone  stranger  is  up  against  a 
great  wall  of  indifference  and  anonymity. 
There,  neighborhood  is  often  nonexistent, 
privacy  is  supreme,  and  work  is  the  closest 
thing  to  community. 

Suburban  metro  Detroit  is  a  prime  example. 
It  presents  the  lone  stranger  with  a  Catch-22. 
The  closest  thing  to  a  reachable  community  is 
in  the  workaday  world.  And  yet  the  combina- 
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tion  of  full-time  work  and  family  commitments 
crowd  out  time  for  large-scale,  systematic  out- 
reach and  discipling  on  the  part  of  one  lone 
church  transplanter.  But  since  I  relied  on  con- 
ference financial  support  to  free  up  time  for 
ministry,  I  was  out  of  the  workaday  world  of 
the  people  I  was  trying  to  reach.  That  was  my 
dilemma. 

By  the  grace  of  God,  one  small  cell  group  did 
finally  assemble  and  meet  for  about  a  year.  My 
plan  was  for  each  cell  group  to  evangelize, 
grow,  and  divide  perpetually,  so  that  one  viable 
church  of  many  cell  groups  would  result  and 
eventually  spin  off  other  cell  group  churches. 
The  many  good  things  we  experienced  in  our 
first  and  only  group  made  it  truly  a  church  for 
me.  But  our  inability  to  grow  or  even  keep  some 
continuity  from  week  to  week  had  me  so  frus- 
trated that  I  was  in  danger  of  hating  the  people 
God  had  given  me  to  love. 

I  decided  in  February  1993  to  appreciate  the 
group  for  what  it  was — and  not  for  what  I  need- 
ed it  to  become — and  to  resign  from  church 
planting.  I  simply  didn't  have  it  in  me  to  keep 
going,  let  alone  start  over.  The  conference  mis- 
sions staff  to  whom  I  related  were  very  gracious 
and  supportive  during  this  difficult  time.  We're 


still  friends  with  the  group  members,  even 
though  we've  dispersed  and  don't  meet 
anymore.  And  I  got  my  peace  of  mind  back.  So 
there  are  some  success  stories  in  this  "failure." 

Some  mega-churches  are  breaking  through 
suburbia's  great  wall  of  anonymity  by  way  of 
small  groups  for  nearly  every  kind  of  person 
and  need.  By  their  sheer  numerical  size  they 
can  generate  literally  hundreds  of  small,  face- 
to-face,  healing  communities.  By  the  time  their 
churches  reach  four  to  six  thousand  members, 
their  members  already  know  that  two  thousand 
of  them  will  leave  to  help  start  a  new  church. 
And  they're  excited  about  their  coming  split. 
Their  new  church  will  hit  the  ground  running 
with  support  groups  already  in  place  for  recov- 
ering alcoholics,  divorced  and  single  parents, 
etc.  The  members  can  be  effective  evangelists 
simply  by  inviting  their  co-workers  and  rela- 
tives to  the  right  group.  And  it  works,  especi- 
ally if  the  inviter  and  the  invitee  share  the 
same  need. 

As  a  "fisher  of  people"  in  this  setting,  I  felt 
like  one  person  in  a  little  rowboat  at  sea,  with 
only  one  pole  for  equipment,  while  all  around 
me  giant  trawlers  were  chugging  about  with 
state-of-the-art  equipment,  sucking  up  every- 
thing for  miles  around.  I'm  not  thrilled  with 
everything  about  mega-churches,  but  if  some  of 
them  are  effectively  reaching  needy  people  and 
motivating  them  for  mission,  maybe  they  could 
teach  us  a  few  things  that  have  little  to  do  with 
numbers  alone,  things  that  even  small  churches 
can  do. 

Since  we  have  no  mega-churches  to  spin  off 
other  churches,  perhaps  we  could  send 
teams  of  "tent-making"  missionaries, 
some  working  full-time,  some  part-time,  who 
together  can  reach  different  subcommunities  in 
places  like  the  office,  the  assembly  line,  or  the 
PTA.  With  some  outside  financial  help,  enough 
of  their  time  can  also  be  released  to  develop  the 
relationships  they  make.  They  would  start  as  a 
group  with  the  size  and  commitment  to  attract 
and  incorporate  seekers. 

But  again,  transplanting  new  churches  by 
way  of  teams  means  that  we  must  stop  seeing 
our  established  churches  as  finished,  final  prod- 
ucts. We  must  see  them  instead  as  seedbeds  of 
new  churches.  We  must  be  willing  to  commis- 
sion and  send  people  we'd  like  to  keep.  Some 
must  even  be  willing  to  leave  perfectly  good 
churches  in  which  they'd  normally  want  to  stay, 
if  so  called  by  God. 

Perhaps  whole  groups  of  churches  in  areas 
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Churches  set  up  exit  ramps 

on  the  information  superhighway 

Anyone  with  a  computer  and  access 
to  the  Internet  can  choose  from  a  wide 
range  of  religious  resources,  including 
the  Bible  in  six  languages  and  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 

Congregations  are  getting  in  on  the 
act  as  well.  Everything  from  large  city 
churches  to  small  rural  parishes  in  the 
U.S.  are  establishing  sites  on  the  infor- 
mation superhighway. 

The  Church  of  St.  Luke  in  Strouds- 
burg,  Pa.,  offers  a  virtual  tour  of  its 
parish — statues,  windows,  and  all. 

Many  offer  service  schedules,  bi- 
ographies of  their  pastors,  and  a  histo- 
ry of  their  church. 

"It's  the  world's  largest  construction 
zone,"  says  Pete  Holzmann,  who  helps 
to  connect  Christian  leaders  from 
around  the  world  on  the  Internet. 
"There  are  estimates  that  it  is  growing 
at  a  rate  of  10  to  20  percent  a  month." 

— Los  Angeles  Times 

Leaders  falsified  Gospel  Crusade 
reports  about  conversions 

For  seven  years,  Gerald  Derstine,  a 
former  Mennonite  pastor  and  director 
of  Gospel  Crusade,  Inc.,  inspired  his 
followers  with  sensational  accounts  of 
miracles,  mass  conversions,  and  mar- 
tyrdom among  Arab  Muslims  in  Israel 
and  the  West  Bank. 

Earlier  this  year,  however,  one  of 
Derstine's  Arab  ministry  leaders  con- 


fessed, in  the  face  of  mounting  evi- 
dence, that  the  reports  were  fabrica- 
tions. The  board  of  directors  suspended 
the  leader  and  another  individual  in 
April,  only  after  the  leader  was  impli- 
cated in  a  fraudulent  account. 

In  1988,  Derstine  began  circulating 
accounts  that  thousands  of  Muslims 
were  converting  to  Christianity  in  the 
wake  of  healings,  signs,  and  wonders. 

He  persisted  despite  repeated  warn- 
ings from  evangelical  leaders  in  Israel 
that  the  reports  were  false. 

According  to  one  of  Derstine's  region- 
al directors,  the  local  leaders  have  re- 
ceived as  much  as  $500,000  since  1988 
for  their  ministry  reports  and  ficticious 
emergency  appeals. 

— Christianity  Today 

United  Methodists  consider 
redefining  church  membership 

A  committee  of  United  Methodist 
theologians,  pastors,  and  laypeople  has 
proposed  a  new  system  of  membership. 
Two  types  of  church  members  would  be 
identified — baptized  and  professing. 

Baptized  members  are  people  of  any 
age  who  have  been  baptized,  and  pro- 
fessing members  are  baptized  people 
who  have  professed  faith  at  baptism, 
confirmation,  or  transfer  of  member- 
ship from  another  denomination. 

Only  the  professing  membership  roll 
would  be  used  as  a  basis  for  statistical 
information. — National  &  Internation- 
al Religion  Report 


Number  of  conscientious  objectors 
in  Spain  mounts  in  last  years 

The  number  of  conscientious  objec- 
tors to  military  service  rose  from  6,000 
in  1986  to  almost  100,000  in  1994. 
Hundreds  of  conscientious  objectors  are 
imprisoned  in  Spain  currently,  and 
hundreds  more  await  trial. 

Nearly  8,000  Spanish  citizens  risk 
prison  themselves  for  "abetting"  consci- 
entious objectors.  According  to  polls, 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  Spanish 
population  thinks  it  is  wrong  to  send 
conscientious  objectors  to  prison. 

— The  Anabaptist  Times 

Chef  in  church  serves  over  300 
at  regular  Sunday  brunches 

Willingdon  Church  in  Burnaby,  B.C., 
used  to  have  potluck  dinners  and 
prayer  breakfasts  like  lots  of  other 
churches.  However,  with  attendance 
increasing  and  a  newly  expanded  facili- 
ty, they  decided  to  do  something  more. 

So  they  hired  a  full-time  chef  and 
began  a  regular  Sunday  brunch.  Today 
more  than  2,000  people  attend  the 
church,  300-500  of  whom  stay  for 
brunch  on  any  given  Sunday.  The 
kitchen  has  been  open  every  Sunday 
except  holidays  for  three  years. 

Over  200  church  volunteers  work  in 
the  kitchen  during  the  year.  It  takes 
about  four  hours  for  basic  preparations 
and  another  three  hours  to  set  out  the 
food  and  beverages. 

— Mennonite  Brethren  Herald 


Confessions  of  a  recovering  church  planter 


(continued  where  Merinonites  are  numerically  strong  can 

from  page  7)       act  as  seedbed  cooperatives.  Church  trans- 
planting teams  can  be  assembled  from  several 
smaller  churches  and  commissioned  to  reach 
communities  and  social  groups  within  or  on 
the  edge  of  their  "Mennonite  belts,"  like  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  or  central  Kansas.  The  team 
members  may  not  even  have  to  relocate  geo- 
graphically. They  only  need  to  agree  on  who 
they  want  to  reach  and  what  kind  of  new 
church  to  transplant.  Will  it  be  a  traditional 
church  or  one  that  worships  and  educates 
more  experimentally?  That- depends  on  the 
community  and  culture  in  which  the  new 
church  seedling  is  to  take  root. 

This  is  nothing  new.  Most  of  our  churches 


started  this  way,  but  more  often  as  a  result  of 
painful  church  splits,  emigration,  or  by  hap- 
hazardly catching  some  of  the  people  who 
relocated  for  work  or  education.  Less  often 
have  we  intentionally  commissioned  and  sent 
the  pillars  of  our  established  churches  to  help 
get  new  ones  built.  But  for  those  who  leave 
and  for  those  who  stay — and  not  only  for  those 
who  join  later — being  uprooted  and  trans- 
planted could  be  a  very  good  growing  experi- 
ence, even  one  worth  failing  at  sometimes. 

Since  August  1993,  Mathew  Swora  has  been 
pastor  of  First  Mennonite  Church  in  McPher- 
son,  Kan.  He  and  his  wife,  Emily,  have  two 
daughters:  Claire  (10)  and  Emily  (7). 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Beating  of  young  man  in  Bolivian  Mennonite  Colony 
because  of  religious  disagreement  raises  concerns 


Winnipeg,  Manitoba  (MCC  Can- 
ada)— The  recent  beating  of  an  18- 
year-old  man  in  a  Mennonite  colony  in 
Bolivia,  sanctioned  by  colony  church 
leaders,  is  raising  serious  concerns 
among  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  workers  in  Bolivia  and  Canada. 

According  to  reports  in  the  Bolivian 
media,  Paul  Buhler  of  the  Cupesi  Colo- 
ny near  Santa  Cruz  was  taken  by  force 
from  the  home  of  his  employer  (an  ex- 
communicated member  of  another  colo- 
ny), tied  up  for  6  1/2  hours,  and  beaten. 

The  beating  was  apparently  a  pun- 
ishment because  Buhler  refused  to  fol- 
low rigid  colony  rules  and  religious  be- 
liefs. His  father  allegedly  asked  village 
men  to  help  him  discipline  his  son  be- 
cause of  the  younger  Buhler 's  belief  in 
the  assurance  of  salvation. 

Described  as  torture  by  the  Bolivian 
media,  the  incident  was  reported  to 
the  Bolivian  police.  No  charges  have 
been  filed,  but  a  lawyer  has  been  hired 
to  look  into  the  matter  on  Buhler's  be- 
half. 

Mennonites  in  western  Canada  are 
raising  funds  to  help  pay  his  legal  costs. 

Figuring  out  how  to  respond.  Abe 
Janzen,  who  directs  MCC  programs  in 
Bolivia,  says  it  is  important  to  express 
concern  about  the  beating,  but  he 
wants  to  keep  communication  open  to 
the  Mennonite  colonies  so  that  MCC 
can  continue  work  with  them  in  vari- 
ous areas,  including  social  issues.  Try- 
ing to  impose  change,  he  says,  will  only 
"close  doors." 

Janzen  says  it  is  important  for  North 
Americans  to  understand  that  Old 
Colony  parents  and  church  leaders 
strongly  believe  that  traditions  must  be 
upheld.  "They  raise  their  children  so 
that  they  will  conform  into  their  world 
and  not  fit  into  the  world  around 
them,"  he  explains.  "This  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  leave  the  colony  to  be 
tempted  by  outside  attractions." 

But  former  MCC  Canada  Kanadier 
Concerns  director  Abe  Warkentin  says 
that  MCC  needs  to  work  more  aggres- 
sively toward  change  in  some  Latin 
American  Mennonite  colonies  because 
of  worsening  conditions  there. 

"We  have  to  be  more  innovative,"  says 
Warkentin,  manager  of  Die  Mennonitis- 
che  Post,  a  German-language  newspa- 
per serving  Mennonites  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca and  Canada.  "What  is  happening  in 
some  of  our  most  conservative  and  iso- 
lated colonies  is  the  greatest  tragedy  in 
Mennonite  history,"  he  says. 


Warkentin  reports  that 
he  has  heard  "thousands  of 
cries  for  help"  from  Old 
Colony  Mennonites.  He 
calls  their  migrations  to 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  exam- 
ples of  these  cries.  "They 
don't  all  know  how  to  ask 
for  help — they  express  their 
needs  with  their  feet." 

Warkentin  notes  that  75 
years  ago  MCC  responded 
to  the  needs  of  Mennonites 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
Today,  he  says,  another 
"outpouring  of  help  and 
love"  is  needed  for  Colony 
Mennonites. 

MCC  Canada  executive 
director  Marvin  Frey  says 
that  the  agency  needs  to 
find  a  way  to  criticize  abus- 
es but  not  alienate  colony 
leaders. 

"We  are  guests.  If  we  want  to  main- 
tain a  local  presence,  we  need  to  keep 
open  our  lines  of  communication,"  says 
Frey. 

During  the  past  20  years  MCC 
workers  have  been  involved  with 
Colony  Mennonites  in  Bolivia  in  health 
education,  informal  education,  docu- 


Cupesi  Colony  is  located  near  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia. 

mentation,  and  agriculture  projects. 

Janzen  says  MCC  Bolivia  will  con- 
tinue to  look  for  ways  to  work  with 
Colony  Mennonites  in  education,  social, 
economic,  and  spiritual  needs. 

Currently,  five  people  work  full-time 
with  MCC  Bolivia  in  these  areas. 
— Gladys  Terichow  and  John  Longhurst 


Old  Colony  Mennonites  in  Latin  America 
search  for  religious  freedom,  try  to  survive 

1,700  left  in  1926-28  to  move  to 
Paraguay. 


The  Old  Colony  Mennonites  in  Bo- 
livia and  other  Latin  America  coun- 
tries— and  the  exodus  that  took  them 
there — came  from  a  search  for  a  place 
to  practice  beliefs  and  culture  without 
government  intervention. 

When  Mennonites  came  to  Canada 
from  Russia  in  the  1870s,  the  Canadian 
government  gave  them  assurances  of 
freedom  of  religion,  exemption  from 
military  service,  and  liberty  to  operate 
their  own  schools  in  German. 

During  World  War  I,  resentment 
stirred  against  the  German-speaking 
Mennonites.  In  1916  the  governments 
of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  im- 
posed English  as  the  sole  language  of 
instruction  in  schools.  Most  Mennonite 
groups  in  the  provinces  accepted  the 
new  legislation,  but  a  minority  felt  they 
could  not  compromise. 

About  6,000  Mennonites  left  Mani- 
toba and  Saskatchewan  in  1922  to  set- 
tle in  Mexico,  where  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment promised  them  permission  to 
operate  their  own  schools.  Another 


Today  around  82,000  Colony  Menno- 
nites live  in  Mexico,  Belize,  Bolivia, 
Paraguay,  and  Argentina. 

Colony  Mennonites  in  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  live  in  self-ad- 
ministered colonies.  Although  some  are 
more  progressive,  many  colonies  pro- 
hibit electricity,  radios,  and  tractors 
with  rubber  tires.  Many  also  struggle 
with  problems  of  illiteracy,  poverty  and 
abuse  (see  story  above). 

Around  27,000  Colony  Mennonites 
have  come  to  Canada,  mostly  from 
Mexico,  since  the  mid-1970s.  Since  they 
have  claims  on  Canadian  citizenship, 
they  are  often  referred  to  as  Kanadier, 
or  Canadian  Mennonites. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
works  with  Kanadiers  through  job 
training  and  creation,  education  and 
literacy  efforts,  immigration  assis- 
tance, and  counseling  services. — from 
reports  by  John  Longhurst  and  Canada 
Media  Guide 
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New  Testament  scholar  and  teacher  installed 

as  dean  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (AMBS) — Willard  M. 
Swartley  was  formally  installed  as 
dean  of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  (AMBS)  during  a  worship 
service  on  Oct.  20. 

Swartley,  a  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment at  AMBS,  took  over  the  position 
as  dean  in  February  1995,  slightly 
ahead  of  schedule.  This  allowed  the  for- 
mer dean,  Gayle  Gerber  Koontz,  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  acting  president  full- 
time.  Koontz  has  since  returned  to  her 
teaching  role. 

Swartley  has  taught  at  AMBS  since 
1978  and  served  as  acting  dean  from 
1979-1981.  Previously,  he  taught  at 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  (now  University)  in  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  and  Conrad  Grebel  Col- 
lege in  Waterloo,  Ont.  He  has  also 
taught  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Europe. 

AMBS  board  chair  James  Longacre 
gave  the  charge  to  Swartley  during 
the  installation  service,  noting 
Swartley's  history  of  concern  for 
Mennonite  congregations.  "His  gra- 
cious spirit  is  known  to  all  of  us.  In 
his  biblical  scholarship,  he  has  taken 
up  concerns  and  themes  that  are 
important  to  us  in  our  tradition," 
said  Longacre. 


The  theme  of 
Swartley's  in- 
stallation mes- 
sage was  "Min- 
istry: For  the 
knowledge  and 
love  of  God."  He 
noted  that  he 
sees  ministry  in 
Paul's  terms  of 
"stewardship  of 
the  mysteries  of 
God,"  and  that 
the  task  of  theo- 
logical education 
is  "to  equip  all 
the  believers  to 
do  their  work  in 
ministry." 

Part  of  both 
responsibilities, 
he  asserted,  is 
fost-Gi*iri2f  moi*£il 

conduct  rooted  AMBS  interim  president  Gerald  Gerbrandt  listens  as  Willard 
in  the  fear  of  ^  Swartley  delivers  his  installation  message  at  the  seminary. 


the  Lord.  He  defined  fear  as  "a  sense 
of  God's  holiness,  otherness,  great- 
ness. From  that,  we  feel  awe,  mys- 
tery, and  fear  that  respects  and  hon- 
ors God." 

This  fear  of  the  Lord,  Swartley  said, 
arises  from  one's  daily  relationship 


Competition  kicks  in.  Harrisonburg,  Va. — The  Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty Royals  soccer  team  won  3-2  in  a  frenzied  second  overtime  period  against  the 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  Maple  Leafs  on  Oct.  16.  Earlier,  Goshen  beat  EMU  3-0  in 
women's  volleyball.  That  game  was  played  on  Oct.  14  during  EMU's  homecom- 
ing weekend. 


with  God,  taking  the  form  of  Scripture 
reading  and  prayer. 

Miriam  Book,  representing  the 
Mennonite  Church,  called  Swartley's 
installation  "a  holy  and  key  moment," 
and  complimented  his  church  out- 
reach. 

Formal  greetings  were  also  given  by 
John  Esau  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  George  Brunk  III, 
dean  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.;  and  Rick  Gardner, 
dean  of  Bethany  Theological  Seminary, 
Richmond,  Ind. 

Swartley  holds  a  bachelor  of  divinity 
degree  from  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary, 
and  a  doctoral  degree  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  His  publications 
include  Mark:  The  Way  for  All  Nations; 
The  Meaning  of  Peace;  Love  of  Enemy 
and  Nonretaliation  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  Israel's  Scripture  Tradition 
and  the  Synoptic  Gospels:  Story  Shap- 
ing Story. 

He  currently  serves  as  New  Testa- 
ment editor  of  the  Believers'  Church 
Bible  Commentary  series. 

Swartley  was  ordained  in  the  Indi- 
ana-Michigan Conference  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  1961  and  pas- 
tored  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
Church  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  from  1961- 
1965. 

He  is  married  to  Mary  Lapp  Swart- 
ley, and  they  are  members  of  Belmont 
Mennonite  Church  in  Elkhart. 

— Leo  J.  Filon  III 
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MBM  approves  restructuring  process  as  integration  nears 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM)— Major  tran- 
sition at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(MBM),  called  for  by  wide  consultation 
with  the  church  through  "Cana  Ven- 
ture," became  more  concrete  during 
Oct.  19-21  board  meetings  here. 

The  board  approved  a  process  for 
consultation  toward  restructuring  it- 
self. It  will  be  formed  to  more  closely 
represent  conferences  and  to  become 
compatible  with  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  (GC)  mission 
structures. 

This  was  the  last  meeting  of  the 
overseas,  home  ministries,  and  admin- 
istration and  resources  divisional  com- 
mittees that  worked  with  the  board  for 
13  years.  The  work  done  by  these  com- 
mittees will  be  done  by  an  expanded 
board. 

Integration  makes  impact.  The 

MC/GC  integration  decision  made  at 
Wichita  '95  was  a  main  topic  of  discus- 
sion at  the  meeting.  Both  groups  will 
continue  to  send  representatives  to 
each  other's  meetings,  and  staff  will 
continue  to  work  closely  together. 

John  Eby,  chair  of  the  board, 
participated  in  GC  Commission  on 
Home  Ministries  (COM)  meetings  in 
September.  Tom  Lehman,  from  COM, 
and  Myron  Schrag,  from  the  GC  Com- 
mission on  Home  Ministries,  ad- 
dressed the  board. 

Lehman  suggested  that  both  MC's 


and  GC's,  while  awaiting  a  timetable 
for  integration  after  1997,  should  ask 
themselves,  "Would  this  happen  better 
working  together?"  whenever  starting 
on  a  major  project. 

New  staff  work  units  with  new  vice- 
presidents  were  to  begin  functioning  on 
Oct.  23,  according  to  Stanley  Green, 
MBM  president. 

A  new  global  ministries  unit,  headed 
by  Alice  Roth,  will  include  what  was 
formerly  the  overseas  missions  divi- 
sion, as  well  as  voluntary  service, 
evangelism,  and  church  development 
for  Canada  and  the  U.S. 

A  mission  advocacy  and  communica- 
tion unit,  led  by  James  Krabill,  is  re- 
sponsible for  communicating  with  the 
church  and  educating  it  about  mission, 
including  short-term  service  and  edu- 
cation experiences. 

Partnership  services,  with  Ron 
Yoder  as  vice-president,  will  adminis- 
ter financial  and  computer  services, 
personnel  and  office  services,  develop- 
ment, and  partnership  design  with 
other  groups. 

The  board  also  accepted  a  new  vision 
statement.  It  reads,  "By  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  MBM  will  shape  a  vi- 
sion for  global  mission,  and  partner  to 
implement  programs  of  evangelism  and 
service,  mobilizing  church  members  to 
share  God's  healing  and  hope  through 
Jesus  Christ." 


In  other  business,  James  Lapp, 
outgoing  general  secretary  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Board,  gave  a 
"state  of  the  Mennonite  Church"  pre- 
sentation, highlighting  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  ten  years  and  citing 
the  unfolding  challenges  ahead  in  our 
"brittle  society." 

Jose  Gallardo,  MBM  worker  in  Bur- 
gos, Spain,  urged  the  organization  to 
continue  its  presence  in  Europe. 

'Crossroads  cities'  targeted  for 
mission.  Allan  Yoder,  who  works  with 
urban  ministries,  reported  to  the  home 
ministries  divisional  committee  that 
"crossroads  cities"  with  international 
populations — such  as  Miami,  Los  Ange- 
les, Montreal,  Mexico  City,  and  New 
York  City — are  being  targeted  as  key 
places  for  Anabaptist  church  planting 
efforts  in  the  future.  In  Mexico  City, 
seven  different  Mennonite  groups  and 
Mexico  Mennonites  are  working  in  con- 
centrated church  development. 

The  overseas  divisional  committee 
heard  evaluations  of  MBM  ministry 
among  indigenous  people  in  the  Argen- 
tine Chaco  and  Ecuador  and  appointed 
workers  to  Lithuania,  Finland,  and 
Paraguay. 

Adding  to  the  air  of  change  for  MBM 
is  the  pending  sale  of  the  1711  Prairie 
St.  property.  Staff  are  also  working  to- 
ward the  sale  of  the  500  South  Main  St. 
office. 


Shaping  the  future:  Mennonite  Publishing  House 


New  children's  editor  Rose  Stutzman 
learns  from  current  editor  Marjorie 
Waybill  who  will  retire  in  1 996.  Pray 
for  them  in  the  transition  and  pray 
for  the  children  who  will  grow  by 
using  the  resources  they  edit. 


Mennonite 
Publishing  House 

616  Walnut  Ave. 
Scottdale  PA  15683 
1  800  245-7894 
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•  MBM  aids  flood  victims. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is 
donating  $5,000  for  flood  relief 
in  China  at  the  request  of 
China  Educational  Exchange. 
Torrential  rains  in  the  north- 
east provinces  this  summer 
created  the  worst  floods  in  a 
century.  The  money  was  given 
to  the  Amity  Foundation,  a 
Chinese  Christian  agency  help- 
ing to  meet  educational  and  so- 
cial needs  in  China.  The  foun- 
dation will  use  the  flood  relief 
fund  to  reconstruct  homes  and 
elementary  schools,  restore  wa- 
ter conservancy  projects,  and 
repair  church  buildings  de- 
stroyed by  the  floods. 

•  CPT  members  egged  and 
stoned.  Israeli  settlers  from 
Hebron  threw  eggs  and 
stones  at  Christian  Peace- 
maker Team  (CPT)  members 
on  Oct.  25  as  they  observed 
the  settlers  vandalizing 
Palestinian-owned  shops.  Ap- 
proximately 15  Israeli  sol- 
diers and  border  police  in  the 
area  did  nothing  to  stop  the 
demonstration.  CPT  mem- 
bers registered  a  complaint 
at  the  police  station. 


•  Mennonite  TV  shows  air. 

Two  Mennonite-produced  pro- 
grams on  television  violence 
will  air  in  November  on  the 
Faith  and  Values  Channel. 
"Beyond  the  News:  TV  Vio- 
lence and  Your  Child"  and 
"Beyond  the  News:  TV  Vio- 
lence and  You"  were  produced 
by  Jerry  Holsopple  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions. 

•  Prayer  garden  planned. 

"The  Seven  Days  of  Cre- 
ation," a  prayer  garden  in- 
cluding plants  and  trees  rep- 
resenting elements  of  the 
seven  days  of  creation,  is 
planned  for  the  Millersville 
(Pa.)  International  House. 
The  garden  will  include  300 
plants,  trees,  and  shrubs  in 
97  varieties,  and  benches  for 
resting  and  meditation.  The 
residence  for  international 
students  is  operated  by  East- 
ern Mennonite  Missions  in 
Salunga,  Pa. 

•  New  appointments: 

Abram  "Abe"  H.  Clymer,  Hes- 
ston  (Kan.)  College  board  of 
overseers. 

Pam  (Boytsj  Gerber,  Hesston 


INDEED 


A  Mennonite  Central  Committee  video  about  racism 


FREE  INDEED,  a  23-minute  video  drama  and 
thought-provoking  discussion  starter  about 
racism  that  challenges  viewers  to  think  about 
the  privileges  that  come  with  being  white  in 
North  America.  In  the  drama  white,  middle- 
class  young  adults  play  a  card  game  as  a 
prerequisite  for  doing  a  service  project  for  a 
black  Baptist  church  and  in  so  doing  examine 
their  attitudes  about  racism.  Contact  the  MCC 
office  nearest  you  to  loan  this  video.  Available 
for  purchase  from  MCC  in  Akron  for  $25  (Can.) 
or  $20  (U.S.). 


Mennonite 

Central 

Committee 


Mennonite  Central  Committee 
and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street,  PO  Box  500 
Akron,  PA  17501-0500 
(717)859-1151  (717)859-3889 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 
(204)  261-6381 


(Kan.)  College  board  of  over- 
seers. 

Daryl  E.  Peifer,  vice-president  for 
advancement  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  on  July  1,  1996. 

Tom  Price,  director  of  informa- 
tion and  educational  re- 
sources for  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Dan  Johnston  was  installed  as 
church  planter  of  the  New 
Hope  Mennonite  Church  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  on  Oct.  22. 

Marlin  Kym  was  installed  as 
pastor  and  Betta  Kym  as  as- 
sistant to  the  pastor  at  Bell- 
wood  Mennonite  Church,  Mil- 
ford,  Neb.,  on  Oct.  1. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

James  and  Virginia  Mininger 
will  serve  a  three-year  term 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions at  Lithuania  Christian 
College  in  Klaipeda,  Lithuania. 

•  Coming  events: 

Church  decision-making  confer- 
ence, Amigo  Centre,  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  Dec.  1-3.  Focuses  on  con- 
flict management  for  church 
committee  members.  Register 
by  calling  616  651-2811. 

Inductive  Bible  Study  Method 
training,  Mackinaw  City, 
Mich.,  Dec.  8-9.  Sponsored  by 
the  Amigo  Centre.  Register  by 
calling  616  651-2811. 

Course  offerings  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Eastern  Mennonite 
University's  Lancaster  cam- 
pus, Tuesday  evenings,  Jan. 
2- Apr.  11,  1996.  Registration 
deadline  is  Nov.  20.  Informa- 
tion and  registration  forms 
available  by  calling  the  EMU 
dean's  office  at  540  432-4105. 

Symposium  on  mutual  aid,  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inary, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  26-28. 

Pastors'  Week,  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminary, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  29-Feb.  1, 
1996.  "Living  from  Abundance: 
Pastoring  from  a  Stewardship 
Perspective"  is  the  theme  and 
M.  Douglas  Meeks  the  featured 
speaker.  Includes  workshops,  a 
women  pastors'  luncheon,  and 
is  followed  by  a  Leadership 
Clinic  on  Feb.  2.  Registration 
deadline  is  Dec.  15.  Call  219 
296-6207  or  800  964-2627  for 
more  information. 

•  New  books: 

Illinois:  A  Community  of  Memo- 
ry by  Jeff  Gundy  is  a  series  of 
narratives  about  Gundy's 
Amish  and  Mennonite  fore- 
parents.  Available  from  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Press,  800 
545-4703. 

Let's  Make  a  Garden  by  Tamara 


Awad  Lobe  is  a  picture  book 
offering  a  vision  of  peaceful 
cooperation  among  children 
from  different  races  and  cul- 
tures. Available  from  Herald 
Press,  800  245-7894. 

•  Job  openings: 

English  faculty  position,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  Courses  would 
include  general-education 
composition  and  literature. 
Doctorate  required.  Send 
dossier,  transcripts,  and 
statement  of  teaching  philoso- 
phy to  John  D.  Nyce,  academ- 
ic dean,  by  Feb.  15,  1996. 
Phone:  219  535-7660;  fax:  219 
535-7660. 

History  faculty  position,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  Two-year,  half- 
time  position  begins  August 
1996.  Master's  degree  re- 
quired, doctorate  preferred,  in 
European  or  world  history. 
Teaching  experience  expected. 
Contact  John  D.  Nyce,  aca- 
demic dean,  by  Dec.  15,  at  219 
535-7503.  Fax:  219  535-7660. 

Spiritual  life  coordinator,  Sun- 
shine Inc.  of  NW  Ohio,  Mau- 
mee,  Ohio.  Full-time  position 
includes  spiritual  life  pro- 
gramming with  some  direct 
care.  Submit  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Sun- 
shine Inc.  of  NW  Ohio,  7223 
Maumee-Western  Road, 
Maumee,  Ohio,  43537,  attn. 
human  resources  manager. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Belmont,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Sue 

Rock. 

Boyertown,  Pa.:  Arlin  Hack- 
man  and  Sherry  Ammons. 

Community  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship, Milton,  Pa.:  Dean 
Heebner,  Aaron  Hoy,  Nathan 
Hoy,  Chris  Greiner,  Ken  and 
LeAnn  Lepley,  Jim  Magill, 
Bob  and  Joyce  Ranck,  Fawn 
Ranck,  Robbie  Ranck,  Christy 
Zimmerman,  and  Doris  Zim- 
merman. 

Crossroads,  Timberville,  Va.: 
Foster  and  Betty  Struwdu- 
man  and  Susanne  Morales. 

Perkasie,  Pa.:  Craig  Pelkey  Lan- 
des  and  Tana  Pelkey  Landes. 

Waldo,  Flanagan,  111.:  Hope 
Darby,  Aaron  Roeschley,  and 
Bradley  Zook. 


BIRTHS 


Alderfer,  Donna  Phillips  and  J. 
Todd,  Palmyra,  Pa.,  Kayla 
Elizabeth  (first  child),  Oct.  13. 

Benson,  Renee  and  Richard, 
Watsontown,  Pa.,  Jesiah 
Richard  (sixth  child),  Sept.  12. 
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Clothed  in  dignity. 

Bangladesh  (MCC)— 
Alia,  a  young  servant 
in  Bangladesh,  hangs 
clothes  out  to  dry  on  a 
fourth  story  rooftop. 
She  was  found  on  the 
street  when  she  was 
two  years  old  but  is 
now  fortunate  com- 
pared to  many  people 
in  Bangladesh.  She 
reluctantly  allowed 
Shahidul  Alam  to 
take  her  picture  for  an 
MCC  assignment.  It 
is  printed  in  "A  Dry 
Roof  and  A  Cow: 
Dreams  and  Portraits 
of  our  Neighbors." 


Bowers,  Pam  Geiser  and 
Mitch,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Bran- 
don Mitchell  (third  child), 
Sept.  8. 

Burkholder,  Brenda  Schwartz 
and  Harold,  Harper,  Kan., 
Joshua  Allen  (third  child), 
Oct.  12. 

Christman,  Denise  Yoder  and 
Jerry,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Kendra 
Marie  (first  child),  Aug.  29. 

Clements,  Diana  Halhed  and 
Blair,  Kasabonika,  Ont., 
Annie  Victoria  (second  child), 
Sept.  14. 

Dechert,  Lisa  Kramer  and  Paul, 
Telford,  Pa.,  Tyler  William 
(second  child),  Oct.  13. 

Halley,  Annette  Amstutz  and 
Jay,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio, 
Anna  Elizabeth  (third  child), 
Oct.  16. 

Hartman,  Luci  and  John,  Tur- 
botville,  Pa.,  Christopher 
John  (first  child),  July  6. 

Hartman,  Dot  Heebner  and 
William,  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
Stephanie  Louise  (second 
child),  July  21. 

Hostetler,  Deb  Geiser  and 
Gabe,  Hartville,  Ohio,  Isaac 
Gabriel  (first  child),  Sept.  27. 

Landis,  Kelly  and  Joseph,  Wat- 
sontown,  Pa.,  Taylor  Lynn 
(third  child),  July  24. 

Lehman,  Brenda  Lipscomb 
and  Kenneth,  Dalton,  Ohio, 
Dakota  Scott  (first  child), 
Sept.  20. 

Mast,  Sara  and  Ed,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  Aaron  Jacob  (fourth 
child),  Aug.  14. 

Miller,  Julia  Widmer  and 
Larry,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Trudi 
Ann  (second  child),  Oct.  9. 

Nofziger,  Melissa  Wise  and 
Philip,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Brodie  Philip  (second  child), 
Oct.  18. 

Reist,  Rhoda  Hahn  and 
Christopher,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  Shoshana  Hahn  (sec- 
ond child),  Oct.  10. 

Roth,  Donna  Harmon  and  Doug, 
Wayland,  Iowa,  Nickolus 
Elmer  (second  child),  Oct.  2. 

Schwartz,  Kim  Frohriep  and 
Doug,  Union  City,  Mich., 
Justin  Douglas  (first  child), 
Oct.  17. 

Unternahrer,  Desirae  and 
Jason,  Wayland,  Iowa,  Jae- 
lyn  LouisAnn  (first  child), 
Oct.  7. 

Villarreal,  Elena  and  Robert, 
Wayland,  Iowa,  Lisette 
(fourth  child),  Sept.  25. 

Wallace,  Sheila  Metzger  and 
Paul,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Kayla 
Marie  (first  child),  Oct.  12. 

Young,  Tracy  Miller  and  Erik 
M.,  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  Kayla 
Elyse  (second  child),  Oct.  14. 

Zook,  Trudy  Miller  and  Jim, 
Lake  Odessa,  Mich.,  Kevin 
Michael  (third  child),  Sept. 
29. 


MARRIAGES 


Campbell-Hall:  Kristin  Camp- 
bell, Centreville,  Va.  (Bap- 
tist), and  Daniel  Hall,  Annan- 
dale,  Va.  (Huntington),  Sept. 
23,  by  John  Etcher. 

Grove-Hamlet:  Susan  Grove, 
Baltimore,  Md.  (North  Balti- 
more), and  Lawrence  Hamlet, 
White  Plains,  Md.  (Washing- 
ton Community  Fellowship), 
May  6,  by  Frank  E.  Nice. 

Hinkle-Moyer:  Camille  Ann 
Hinkle,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  and 
Joshua  Quinn  Moyer,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa.  (Salford),  Oct.  14,  by 
James  C.  Longacre. 

Hollinger-Metzger:  Luke 
Hollinger,  Elmira,  Ont.  (Pres- 
byterian), and  Lori  Metzger, 
Elmira,  Ont.  (Zion  Mennonite 
Fellowship),  Sept.  23,  by 
Arthur  Byer. 

Larsen-Ramos:  Bob  Larsen, 
Hampton,  Va.  (Huntington), 
and  Dianna  Ramos,  Hampton, 
Va.  (Huntington),  Oct.  15,  by 
Gerald  Showalter. 

Miller-Yoder:  Amy  Miller, 
Harrison  City,  Pa.  (Kingview), 
and  Kevin  Yoder  (Carpenter 
Park),  Oct.  7,  by  Phil  King 
and  Linford  Martin. 

Muff-Swiers:  Rhonda  Muff, 
Ogema,  Minn.  (Strawberry 
Lake),  and  Jesse  Swiers, 
Ogema,  Minn.  (Strawberry 
Lake),  Sept.  2,  by  John  Bur- 
roughs and  Ottis  Yoder. 

Ng-Rohrer:  Kok-Hwee  Ng, 
Franklin,  Wis.  (Presbyterian), 
and  Felicia  Suzette  Rohrer, 
Orrville,  Ohio  (Smithville), 
June  10,  by  Glenn  Steiner  and 
Richard  Ross. 

Potsander-Roth:  Rachel  Pot- 
sander,  Wellman,  Iowa  (Well- 


man),  and  Curtis  Roth,  Well- 
man,  Iowa  (Wellman),  Oct.  14, 
by  Daniel  R.  Johnston. 
Showalter-Spencer:  Jonathan 
Showalter,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
(Huntington),  and  Rebecca 
Spencer,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
(Church  of  Nativity),  Sept.  16, 
by  Leon  Spencer  and  Gerald 
Showalter. 


DEATHS 


Adams,  John  E.,  50,  Saint 
Joseph,  Mo.  Born:  Feb.  5, 
1945,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  to  Ray- 
mond and  Mary  Smith 
Adams.  Died:  Aug.  8,  1995, 
Saint  Joseph,  Mo.  Survivors — 
wife:  Dena  Carper  Adams: 
sons:  Mark,  Marlin  E.,  Micah 
J.  H.;  mother;  brother  and  sis- 
ters: Stanley,  Mary  L.  Mast, 
Barbara  Alderfer,  Shirley 
Tabor.  Memorial  service:  Aug. 
12,  Christ  Episcopal  Church. 
Cremated. 

Cressman,  Lucinda  Bru- 
bacher,  89,  Cambridge,  Ont. 
Born:  March  30,  1906,  Wool- 
wich Twp.,  Ont.,  to  Menno 
and  Almeta  Good  Brubacher. 
Died:  Oct.  12,  1995,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Ronald, 
Carol  Steinman;  brother  and 
sisters:  Elizabeth  Martin,  Ada 
and  Curtis  Brubacher;  6 
grandchildren,  5  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Abner  H.  Cressman  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
Oct.  15,  Nith  Valley  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Harold  Schilk 
and  Amzie  Brubacher. 

Dunford,  Lennie  Hayton,  82, 
Newport  News,  Va.  Born:  July 


2,  1913,  Tazewell,  Va.  Died: 
Sept.  3,  1995,  Newport  News, 
Va.  Survivors — children: 
Martha  Akermanis,  Robert, 
Joseph  Leonard;  8  grandchil- 
dren, 8  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Virginia 
Allen  (daughter).  Funeral: 
Sept.  6,  Huntington  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Lloyd 
Weaver.  Burial:  Warwick 
River  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Hochstetler,  Ora  Yoder,  90, 
Bremen,  Ind.  Born:  July  12, 
1905,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  to 
Benjamin  and  Amanda  Mullet 
Yoder.  Died:  Oct.  14,  1995, 
Milford,  Ind.,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. Survivors — children: 
Carol  Grace  Rhea,  Harold, 
Fred,  Willis;  brother  and  sis- 
ter: J.  Paul  Yoder,  Florence 
Zelk;  17  grandchildren,  33 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Elmer  M. 
Hochstetler  (husband),  Phyl- 
lis Hochstetler  and  Esta 
Slabaugh  (daughters),  and 
Jim  and  Rollis  (sons).  Congre- 
gational membership:  Bour- 
bon Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: Oct.  18,  North  Main 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Kenneth  Bontreger.  Burial: 
South  Union  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Nettie  Pearl,  86, 
Albany,  Ore.  Born:  Nov.  28, 
1908,  Hubbard,  Ore.,  to 
Simon  G.  and  Emma  Kropf 
Hostetler.  Died:  Oct.  16,  1995, 
Albany,  Ore.  Survivors — 
brother:  Les  Hostetler.  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Oct.  20,  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  by  John 
Garber  and  Louis  Lehman. 

Reed,  Edward,  67,  Bristol, 
Ind.  Born:  April  9,  1928.  Died: 
Sept.  29,  1995,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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The  Season  of  Colors 


The  Colors  of  Christmas 

by  Martha  N.  Phifer 

illustrated  by  Judy  I.  Roberts 

See  the  red  fire  that  warms  the  shepherds  and  the  green  hills  where  their  sheep  graze.  Look  at 
the  purple-clad  kings,  their  brown  camels,  and  the  silver  light  of  the  Bethlehem  star.  Rhymed 
text  by  Phifer  and  lively  illustrations  by  Roberts  provide  a  unique  picture  of  Christ's  birth.  A  pic- 
ture storybook  for  ages  4  to  8. 
Paper,  32  pages,  $6.95;  in  Canada  $9.95. 


Let's  Make  a  Garden 


TUA^ara  Awoct  Lobe 


by  Tamara  Awad  Lobe 

Brown  beans  from  Mexico  grow  beside  an  orange  tree  from  Swaziland,  as  boys  and  girls  from  1 1  nations 
make  a  garden.  Xiau  Liu  from  China  brings  rice,  Nirmala  from  India  offers  spices,  and  Hans  from  Holland 
provides  bright  red  tulips.  Creative  illustrations  bring  alive  this  story  of  hope  and  sharing.  For  ages  4  to  8. 
Paper,  40  pages,  $7.95;  in  Canada  $1 1.35. 


Little  Stories  for  Little  Children: 

A  Worship  Resource 
by  Donna  McKee  Rhodes 

A  resource  for  adults  who  understand  that  children  need  a  special  time  in  worship  to  learn  they  are  loved  and 
accepted  by  God  and  their  Christian  community.  Indexes  of  story  titles,  Scripture  references,  objects,  and 
themes  will  help  you  find  a  story  suitable  for  any  setting. 
Paper,  1 28  pages,  $7.95;  in  Canada  $1 1 .35. 

Rosanna  of  the  Amish  (Centennial  Edition) 

by  Joseph  W.  Yoder 

illustrated  by  Joy  Dunn  Keenan  ( 
Rosanna  of  the  Amish  tells  the  unusual  true  story  of  an  Irish  orphan,  Rosanna  McGonegal,  who  was  initiated 
into  Amish  ways  and  customs  by  Elizabeth  Yoder,  an  unmarried  Amish  woman.  This  edition  appears  100  years 
after  the  death  of  Rosanna  and  is  freshly  edited  throughout,  with  new  foreword,  maps,  illustrations,  and  bibli- 
ography. Now  in  its  37th  printing;  over  400,000  copies  in  print! 
Paper,  320  pages,  $9.95;  in  Canada  $14.20. 

Available  through  your  local  bookstore  or  by  calling  1  800  759-4447;  in  Canada  call  519  746-2872  (Provident  Bookstores— MC,  Visa, 
Discover).  If  ordering  by  mail,  please  include  1 0%  for  shipping— minimum  $2.50.  Canadian  customers,  add  7%  of  total  for  GST. 
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MENNOSCOPE 


September  orientation  prepares  workers.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Over  50  people  partic- 
ipated in  orientation  at  Mennonite  Central  Committee  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.,  Sept. 
5-15.  Thirteen  of  them  are  affiliated  with  the  Mennonite  Church. 


Front  row  on  ground,  left  to  right:  Daniel, 
Christa,  and  Laurina  Graber. 

Second  row,  seated:  Sara  Schlabach,  returns 
clerk  in  Akron,  Pa.;  David  Araujo,  service  intern 
in  Chicago,  111.;  Mary  Ann  Weber,  documenter  in 
the  Philippines;  Tonya  Histand,  women's  issues 
worker  in  Managua,  Nicaragua;  Julie  Kauffman, 
graphic  designer  in  Akron,  Pa. 
Third  row,  standing:  Doug  Graber,  community 


animator  in  Highgate,  Jamaica;  Nancy  Graber, 
Highgate,  Jamaica;  Dorothy  Jean  Weaver,  pro- 
fessor in  Beirut,  Lebanon;  Brenda  Zook,  program 
assistant  in  New  Orleans,  La.;  Julie  Litwiller, 
nurse  in  New  Orleans,  La.;  John  Thacker,  volun- 
teer coordinator  in  Washington,  D.C.;  Rhonda 
Miller,  community  development  worker  in  Port- 
au-Prince,  Haiti;  Lance  Miller,  peace  worker  in 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti. 


Congregational  membership: 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.  Funeral:  Oct.  3, 
Miller  Funeral  Home,  by  Joe 
Slabach.  Burial:  Grace  Lawn 
Cemetery. 
Rhodes,  Frank  Earl,  96, 
Kalona,  Iowa.  Born:  Nov.  23, 

1898,  Johnson  County,  Iowa, 
to  Chris  J.  and  Eliza  Ann  Gin- 
gerich  Rhodes.  Died:  Oct.  12, 
1995,  Kalona,  Iowa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Robert,  Mar- 
garet Bontrager,  Marjorie  Gin- 
gerich,  Wanda  Miller,  John; 
brothers  and  sisters:  John, 
Emery,  Eldon,  Katie  Frey,  Alta 
Maimer;  18  grandchildren,  35 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Lavanda  Preston 
Rhodes  (wife).  Funeral:  Oct. 
16,  East  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Michael  Loss  and 
Noah  Helmuth.  Burial:  Sharon 
Hill  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Edna  Eichorn,  94, 
Seffner,  Fla.  Born:  May  9, 
1901,  Kalona,  Iowa,  to  Lewis 
and  Mary  Ratzloff  Eichorn. 
Died:  Oct.  13,  1995,  Seffner, 
Fla.,  of  congestive  heart  fail- 
ure. Survivors — children: 
Marcille  Bull,  Mary  Yousey, 
Sanford,  Ruth  Geddes;  broth- 
ers and  sisters:  Rhoda 
Swartzentruber,  Wila  Gin- 
gerich,  Mary  Ferguson,  Sa- 
lome Saver,  Clara  Steul,  Paul, 
Mark,  and  Herman  Eichorn; 
18  grandchildren,  32  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Ezra  Schrock  (husband). 
Congregational  membership: 
Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral:  Oct.  14,  Romaine  Fu- 
neral Home,  by  Howard  S. 
Schmitt  and  Rocky  Miller. 
Burial:  Palms  Memorial  Park. 

Stalter,  Edna  K.  Yordy,  95, 
Chenoa,  111.  Born:  Oct.  19, 

1899,  Livingston  County,  111., 
to  Jacob  K.  and  Katie  King 
Yordy.  Died:  Oct.  10,  1995, 
Chenoa,  111.  Survivors — sons: 
Glenn  E.,  Gordon  R.;  sister: 
Erma  Guth;  8  grandchildren, 
16  great-grandchildren,  6 
great-great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  William  E. 
Stalter  (husband)  and  Lyle 
(son).  Funeral:  Oct.  14,  Waldo 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Jack 
Stalter  and  Lester  Zook.  Bur- 
ial: Waldo  Twp.  Cemetery. 

Stalter,  Nora,  85,  Glendale, 
Ariz.  Born:  Oct.  26,  1909,  Liv- 
ingston County,  111.,  to  John 
D.  and  Ida  Yoder  Stalter. 
Died:  Oct.  2,  1995,  Glendale, 
Ariz.  Survivors — brothers: 
Roy,  John,  Earl.  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Trinity 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Oct.  5,  Waldo  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Jack  Stalter  and 
Lester  Zook.  Burial:  Waldo 
Twp.  Cemetery. 


Studer,  Martin,  95,  Orrville, 
Ohio.  Born:  1900,  Tuscarawas 
County,  Ohio,  to  Gottlieb  and 
Aureria  Scheufler  Studer. 
Died:  Sept.  1,  1995,  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio.  Survivors — wife: 
Edna  Blough  Studer;  sons: 
Gerald  C,  Robert  W.;  brother: 
Earl;  4  grandchildren,  7  great- 
grandchildren, one  great- 
great-grandchild.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Sept.  4,  Smithville 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Glenn 
Steiner  and  Richard  Ross. 

Wagler,  John  S.,  101,  Way- 
land,  Iowa.  Born:  July  25, 
1894,  Germany,  to  John  and 
Anna  Schertz  Wagler.  Died: 
Oct.  13,  1995,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa.  Survivors — children: 
Myndell  Boshart,  Earles,  Es- 
ther Boshart,  Ruth  Miller, 
Dorothy  Wenger,  Lois  Short, 
Ardith  Eigsti,  Mary  Ellen 
Stolzfus,  Verla  Conrad,  Kaye 
Schweitzer;  54  grandchildren, 
140  great-grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Ada  Marie 
Hirschy  Wagler  (wife)  and 
Elmer  (son).  Funeral  and  bur- 


ial: Oct.  17,  Sugar  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Roger 
Farmer,  Dean  Swartzendru- 
ber,  and  Ruben  Chupp. 
Yoder,  Dorothy  Kauffman, 
86,  Kalispel,  Mont.  Born:  July 
19,  1909,  to  L.  A.  and  Nettie 
Sharp  Kauffman.  Died:  Sept. 
29,  1995.  Survivors — daugh- 
ters: Sally  Hepburn,  Wilma 
Roberts;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Ernest,  Leslie,  Clifford,  Civil- 
la  Steckley,  Belle  Mullet,  Lu- 
cille Eickelburger,  Nellie 
Mishler.  Predeceased  by:  Neil 
Yoder  (husband)  and  Delbert 
and  Thomas  (sons).  Funeral: 
Central  Bible  Church,  by  Ron 
Youde. 

Yoder,  Edna  Esther  Miller, 

76,  Plain  City,  Ohio.  Born: 
May  19,  1919,  Greentown, 
Ohio,  to  Samuel  and  Susanna 
Troyer  Miller.  Died:  Oct.  4, 
1995,  Dublin,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Marjorie 
Schlabach,  Ruth  Ann  Beachy, 
Loretta  Miller,  Miriam 
Beachy;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Marian  Miller,  Lydia  Kurtz, 


Ann  Hughes,  Erma  Noland, 
Martha  Kramer,  Alta  Miller: 
13  grandchildren,  13  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  David  M.  Yoder  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
Oct.  7,  Sharon  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Elvin  Sommers. 


CALENDAR 


Finance  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Nov.  8 

Hesston  College  board  of  over- 
seers, Hesston,  Kan.,  Nov. 
10-11 

Franconia  Conference  fall 
assembly,  Franconia,  Pa., 
Nov.  11 

General  Board  meeting,  Hamp- 
ton, Va.,  Nov.  16-18 

Eastern  Mennonite  University 
board  of  trustees,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Nov.  17-18 

Bible  Sunday,  Nov.  19 

Stewardship  Cultivation  steer- 
ing committee,  Fort  Lau- 
derdale, Fla.,  Nov.  27-28 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


What  is  it  about  which  we  really  disagree* 


People  talk  a  lot  about  disagreements  in  the 
church  these  days.  Not  just  in  the  Mennonite 
church  but  among  all  Christian  groups.  I  some- 
times wonder  if  historians  won't  some  day  de- 
scribe Christianity  in  the  twentieth  century  as 
a  movement  of  disagreement. 

In  many  ways,  we  Christians  are  just  like 
everyone  else.  In  a  recent  CBS  broadcast,  cor- 
respondent Bernard  Goldberg  said  that  when 
Americans  today  are  asked  to  describe  them- 
selves, they  talk  about  their  differences.  Out  of 
this  emphasis  on  diversity  John  Courtney  Mur- 
ray, a  Catholic  theologian  of  the  1960s,  ob- 
served that  Americans  often  reach  confusion 
and  think  they  have  disagreement. 

Is  this  true  for  Mennonites?  Do  we  really 
disagree?  Or  are  we  simply  confused? 

One  way  to  answer  is  to  look  at  what  divides 
us.  About  what  do  we  really  disagree? 

1.  We  should  not  be  arguing  about  what 
the  Bible  says.  The  words  of  Scripture  are 
there,  in  black  and  white.  God  has  seen  fit  to 
preserve  these  words  through  hundreds  of 
centuries  for  us  today. 

True,  molt  of  us  can't  read  the  Bible  in  the 
original  language.  What  we  have  today  has 
been  subject  to  the  fallacies  of  translators  and  „ 
interpreters.  That  is  why  God  has  called  out 
theologians  and  biblical  scholars  from  among 
us.  They  owe  us,  the  church,  the  best  possible 
scholarship  to  help  us  figure  out  the  wording 
and  meaning  of  Scripture.  We  owe  them,  our 
servants,  trust  and  respect,  listening  to  what 
they  tell  us  the  Bible  is  saying. 

But  let  us  not  argue  with  each  other  about 
what  it  is  the  Bible  says.  To  do  so  only  adds  to 
confusion,  not  to  the  essence  of  our  Christian 
walk. 

2.  We  should  not  be  arguing  about  the 
need  to  take  the  Bible  seriously.  One  of  the 

most  insidiously  harmful  practices  we  flirt  with 
in  the  church  is  for  one  side  of  a  debate  to  ac- 
cuse the  other  of  not  taking  the  Bible  seriously. 
It's  a  temptation  to  which  many  of  us  succumb 
when  we  criticize  the  church.  And  yet,  in  my 
experience,  I  find  Mennonites  paying  more  at- 
tention to  the  Bible  now  than  has  been  true  for 
many  years. 

We  need  to  come  to  our  disagreements  with 
the  assumption  that  both  sides  want  to  be  true 
to  Scripture.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  demean  our 


sisters  and  brothers.  It  is  to  judge — something 
Jesus  was  quite  hard  on,  if  you  take  his  words 
in  plain  English. 

One  cannot  build  a  community  of  faith  on 
mistrust  and  suspicion.  Yet  too  often  the  dis- 
cussion of  issues  in  the  church  degenerates  into 
each  side  casting  doubt  on  the  sincerity  and 
good  faith  of  the  other,  particularly  in  the  use 
of  the  Bible. 

What  is  it  then  about  which  we  should  dis- 
agree? It  is  what  it  has  always  been  for  the 
Christian  church:  how  do  we  take  these  Scrip- 
tures— words  that  we  want  to  take  seriously — 
and  apply  them  to  our  daily  lives. 

All  of  us  take  some  biblical  passages  more 
seriously  than  others.  We  have  selective  appli- 
cation in  our  lives.  To  say  otherwise  is  to  de- 
ceive ourselves,  leaving  little  room  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  work  to  make  us  a  true  community. 

For  example,  I  grew  up  without  a  Christmas 
tree  in  our  home  because  of  a  passage  about 
trees  in  Jeremiah  (10:3-5),  words  I  no  longer 
apply  in  the  same  way.  Nor  do  I  know  many 
Christians  who  take  literally  Jesus'  words 
about  cutting  off  offending  body  parts  (Matt. 
5:29-30).  Or  Paul's  words  about  marriage 
(1  Cor.  7:25-39).  Or  slavery  (Eph.  6:5-8). 

What  are  the  relevant  Scriptures  for  our 
day?  How  should  we  apply  them? 
These  have  always  been  the  issues  of 
the  church.  Early  Christians  struggled  with 
circumcision,  the  issue  of  meat  offered  to  idols, 
the  role  of  women  in  church  structures  (some  of 
these  issues  seem  to  persist). 

But  it  is  precisely  questions  such  as  these 
that  should  bring  debate  and  disagreement 
among  us.  One  can  expect  this  in  a  vigorous 
church  where  people  care  deeply  about  their 
faith  and  how  they  express  it. 

But  let  our  disagreements  be  about  the  right 
things.  They  should  not  be  about  what  the 
Bible  says  or  about  whether  we  are  taking  it 
seriously.  The  debate  must  be  about  how  to 
apply  the  Bible  to  our  lives,  as  individuals  and 
as  a  church. 

When  we  keep  the  discussion  there,  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  lead  and  guide,  bringing  understand- 
ing out  of  confusion.  And,  with  faith  and  cour- 
age to  follow,  we  may  well  come  to  an  even 
better  way  out  of  our  disagreements. — jlp 
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MCC  is  75  years  old  this  year.  Today  15  different  Ana- 
baptist groups  support  this  relief  and  service  agency 
through  a  variety  of  activities,  including  an  annual 
meat  canning  event  in  some  communities  (above). 
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Mennonite  Central  Committee  at  75: 

No  time  to  tie  a  rib- 
bon round  the  braid 

The  call  to  which  people  respond  through 
MCC  braids  together  into  three  broad 
strands:  working  together,  meeting  hu- 
man need,  and  witnessing  for  peace. 


T  work  for  MCC."  That's  how  Alta  Mae  Erb 
1  responded  to  anyone  who  asked  her  what 
JL  she  did.  Until  late  in  her  nineties,  Erb 
labored  almost  daily  in  her  home  in  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  knotting  comforters  that  might  eventually 
be  included  in  shipments  on  their  way  to 
cyclone  survivors  in  Bangladesh  or  refugees  in 
El  Salvador. 

During  the  75  years  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  history,  Alta  Mae  Erb's  answer 
about  what  she  did  could  have  been  given  by 
thousands  of  other  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  Christians  around  the  world.  That  level 
of  participation  by  many  different  people  has 
been  central  in  shaping  MCC's  history. 

What  is  it  that  elicits  such  broad  participa- 
tion? The  call  to  which  people 
respond  through  MCC  might 
be  pictured  as  the  braiding 
together  of  three  broad 
strands:  working  together 
despite  differences,  meeting 
human  need,  and  witnessing 
for  peace. 


by 

Nancy 
R. 

Heisey 


The  vision  that  the  Christian  witness  of 
peace  includes  an  entire  alternative  way 
of  life  has  both  shaped  and  threatened 
to  pull  apart  the  braid  which  is  MCC. 

Working  together.  At  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century  descendants  of  the 
sixteenth-century  Anabaptists  in 
several  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
had  formed  groups  to  offer  aid  for  victims  of 
war  and  drought  in  other  countries.  Represen- 
tatives of  several  of  these  groups  gathered  to- 
gether in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  July  1920  to  hear 
the  report  of  Abraham  Friesen,  sent  by  Menno- 
nites  in  Russia  to  ask  for  assistance  in  the  face 
of  death  from  revolution  and  famine. 

Looming  over  the  debate  about  how  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  from  Russia  were  separations 
within  the  gathering,  caused  by  differences  of 
theology,  geography,  and  culture.  However, 
Orie  Miller,  who  later  became  MCC's  executive 
secretary,  insisted  he  would  go  to  Russia  only 
under  one  organization.  After  deliberation  the 
group  decided  "it  well  and  desirable  to  create  a 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  whose  duty 
shall  be  to  function  with  and  for  the  several 
relief  committees  of  the  Mennonites,  in  taking 
charge  of  all  gifts  for  South  Russia." 

The  idea  that  meeting  human  need  could 
best  be  done  cooperatively  grew  quickly  within 
the  new  organization.  The  15  North  American 
workers  who  went  to  Russia  and  the  Ukraine 
cooperated  closely  with  committees  already 
organized  there  by  local  Mennonites.  They  also 
negotiated  with  the  Dutch  Mennonite  relief 
committee  to  divide  the  task  of  bringing  in  aid 
from  outside. 

As  the  last  feeding  kitchens  in  South  Russia 
closed  in  1923,  some  MCC  members  thought 
the  time  had  come  to  disband  the  temporary 
committee.  But  Mennonite  Brethren  chairman 
P.C.  Hiebert  believed  that  a  permanent  organi- 
zation such  as  MCC  was  needed. 

Because  Hiebert's  vision  prevailed,  an  inter- 
Mennonite  organization  was  in  place  when  the 
threat  of  a  military  draft  aroused  the  concern  of 
many  Mennonites  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II.  New  groups — such  as  the  Brethren  in 
Christ — joined  MCC,  and  the  conferences  asked 
MCC  in  the  United  States  to  administer  Civil- 
ian Public  Service  camps,  where  members  of 
peace  churches  who  were  drafted  carried  out 
alternatives  to  military  service. 

While  they  did  not  work  through  MCC,  Men- 
nonites and  Brethren  in  Christ  in  Canada  also 
came  together  to  present  their  case  for  alterna- 
tive service  to  the  government.  Ontario  already 
had  a  history  of  cooperation  among  peace 
church  groups,  and  their  relief  committee  soon 
became  involved  in  supporting  MCC's  war 
relief  programs. 


The  business  of  working  together  took  on 
new  dimensions  as  Mennonites  in  Canada 
began  to  take  their  common  agenda  more 
seriously.  Although  MCC  Canada  was  formed 
in  1963,  the  question  of  how  MCC  and  MCC 
Canada  would  work  together  only  began  to  be 
tackled  in  the  1970s.  MCC  U.S.  was  formed  in 
1979.  In  1995,  MCC  still  defines  itself  as  a 
"binational"  organization,  but  debate  continues 
about  which  of  its  now  12  structures,  including 
those  in  regions  and  provinces,  might  best 
carry  out  parts  of  MCC's  mission. 

During  the  1970s  and  1980s,  interest  in 
working  together  with  Mennonites  in  Europe 
was  renewed.  The  emigration  of  Mennonites 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  specific  relationships  of 
Swiss  and  French  Mennonites  in  Chad,  and 
ongoing  connections  between  Mennonites  in 
Europe,  Canada,  and  South  America  provided 
new  areas  for  cooperation  and  discussion  about 
how  to  work  together. 

By  MCC's  75th  anniversary,  working  togeth- 
er had  for  decades  also  involved  a  struggle  to 
define  partnership  with  churches  and  other 
groups  around  the  world.  In  some  countries 
local  leaders  served  on  advisory  committees  to 
MCC's  program.  But  how  to  give  more  voice 
and  more  authority  in  deciding  what  MCC 
should  do  for  Ethiopians,  Indonesians,  or  Boliv- 
ians has  not  been  solved  so  simply.  With  the 
Global  Sharing  Fund,  initiated  in  cooperation 
with  Mennonite  World  Conference,  MCC  marks 
its  diamond  jubilee  by  raising  money  whose  use 
will  be  determined  not  internally  but  by  sister 
churches  around  the  world. 

Meeting  human  need.  Offering  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  a  thirsty  refugee  or  pro- 
viding a  hoe  to  a  peasant  farmer  have 
been  the  most  consistent  images  of  MCC.  The 
mutual  aid  commitment  which  drew  MCC  to 
South  Russia  in  the  1920s  expanded  rapidly 
with  World  War  II.  MCC  workers  organized 
transport  ships  to  carry  Mennonite  refugees 
from  Russia  to  South  America,  but  they  also 
sent  people  to  work  with  elderly  evacuees  from 
the  bombing  of  London  and  with  children  who 
fled  the  war  front  to  southern  France.  One 
relief  worker,  Marie  Fast,  was  drowned  when 
the  ship  on  which  she  was  accompanying 
Yugoslav  refugees  home  from  Egypt  was  struck 
by  a  mine.  During  and  after  that  war,  MCC 
initiated  relief  programs  not  only  throughout 
Europe  but  also  in  India,  China,  Philippines, 
Japan,  Palestine,  and  Ethiopia. 

Relief  aid  has  continued  to  be  a  central  com- 
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ponent  of  MCC's  program.  The  scale  of  in- 
volvement expanded  dramatically  in  the  1970s 
when  the  Food  Grains  Bank  was  formed  by 
Mennonites  and  other  church  agencies  in  Can- 
ada, making  it  possible  for  donations  of  grain 
from  Canadian  farmers  to  be  doubled  or  tripled 
by  the  Canadian  government.  Canned  beef, 
powdered  milk,  soap,  blankets  (including  Alta 
Mae  Erb's  knotted  comforters!),  and  many 
other  items  have  also  been  prepared,  collected, 
and  shipped  by  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  volunteers  throughout  the  years. 

MCC  never  believed  that  relief  alone  was  the 


answer.  "In  the  Name  of  Christ" — the  motto 
emblazoned  on  grain  bags,  beef  cartons,  and 
Christmas  bundles — underlined  its  spiritual 
foundations.  Post-World  War  II  programs  were 
shaped  with  the  explicit  intent  to  open  the  door 
for  longer-term  mission  efforts  in  Belgium, 
France,  England,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Japan.  MCC 
drought  relief  efforts — alongside  existing  mis- 
sion work  in  India — developed  a  pattern  which 
expanded  in  the  1960s  when  the  Teachers 
Abroad  Program  placed  hundreds  of  teachers  in 
church-run  schools  across  Africa.  It  continued 
more  recently  when  earthquakes  struck  parts 


Believing  that  beauty  and  diversity  reflect 
God's  handy  those  who  work  for  MCC  will 
continue  to  watch  for  different  colors  and 
threads  needing  to  be  included  in  the  braid. 


of  Central  America  where  Mennonite  mission 
work  had  been  established. 

From  the  first  shipment  of  tractors  to  South 
Russia  in  1922  to  the  building  of  a  vocational 
school  in  Korea  in  the  1950s  to  the  training  of 
well  masons  and  dam  builders  in  Burkina  Faso 
and  the  marketing  of  Bangladeshi  handmade 
paper,  MCC  workers  have  also  tried  to  help  the 
people  among  whom  they  live  to  be  self-suffic- 
ient. Such  work  became  known  as  "develop- 
ment" during  the  1960s.  But  development 
sometimes  led  to  broken-down  tractors  rusting 
in  unplowed  fields.  At  present,  MCC  workers 
strive  to  listen  to  the  wisdom  that  people  in 
each  situation  have  about  how  to  best  meet 
their  own  needs.  They  seek  to  respond  with 
programs  which  make  for  exchange  between 
North  American  and  local  expertise. 

Witnessing  for  peace.  Explaining 
MCC's  war  relief  task  in  1941,  MCC 
chair  P.C.  Hiebert  wrote:  "Half  of  our 
work  in  the  witnessing  to  our  fellow  country 
men  is  the  stand  we  take  against  the  way  of 
war."  This  vision — that  Christian  witness  for 
peace  includes  an  entire  alternative  way  of 
life — has  both  shaped  and  threatened  to  pull 
apart  the  MCC  braid. 

In  the  1960s,  Mennonite  COs  assigned  to 
Vietnam  found  themselves  trying  to  encourage 
agricultural  improvements  in  villages  where 
other  young  men,  citizens  of  their  home  coun- 
tries, fought  a  war  against  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. Pushed  by  those  field  workers,  MCC  joined 
in  protesting  United  States  involvement  in  that 
war  with  letters  and  delegations  to  Wash- 
ington. In  1968,  MCC  worker  David  Neufeld 
wrote  from  Quang  Ngai,  Vietnam:  "I 
hope  (MCC)  and  the  universal  church 
it  represents  here  will  dare  to  stand 
for  Christ  no  matter  what  the  person- 
al sacrifice  might  be,  especially  in 
terms  of  being  unpatriotic." 

The  Vietnam  War  also  deepened  the 
conviction  that  MCC  should  try  to  re- 
spond to  need  on  all  sides  in  a  conflict.  MCC 
executive  committee  member  Atlee  Beechy 
visited  North  Vietnam  in  1974,  and  after  the 
war's  end  in  1975  four  MCC  workers  stayed  on 
until  they  were  requested  by  the  new  Vietna- 
mese government  to  leave.  MCC  has  continued 
to  reach  out  to  both  sides  of  a  conflict — for 
example,  in  both  Nigeria  and  Biafra  or  Ethio- 
pia and  Eritrea. 

More  painful  and  difficult  was  the  call  from 
partners  in  other  countries  for  MCC  constitu- 


ency to  carry  messages  to  governments  when 
official  policies  caused  death  and  destruction. 
MCC  has  sought  to  witness  against  North  Amer- 
ican support  for  military  regimes  in  Brazil  and 
El  Salvador,  the  apartheid  government  in  South 
Africa,  and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe.  During  and  following  the  Persian  Gulf 
War,  MCC  offered  assistance  in  Iraq  and  to 
refugees  from  that  war  who  fled  to  Iran. 

The  recognition  that  North  American  excess- 
es bear  a  major  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
problems  that  MCC  workers  face  where  they 
serve  has  become  an  important  part  of  MCC's 
witness  for  peace.  The  1974  Hillsboro  Resolu- 
tion called  on  wealthy  Mennonites  to  find  ways 
to  reduce  their  consumption  of  the  earth's  re- 
sources and  to  share  more  with  people  in  need. 
The  More- with- Less  Cookbook  and  Extending 
the  Table:  A  World  Community  Cookbook 
encouraged  healthier  and  simpler  eating  in 
North  America  together  with  a  stronger  sense 
of  fellowship  among  peoples  around  the  world. 

In  this  anniversary  year,  MCC  is  working 
with  other  agencies  to  find  and  remove  unex- 
ploded  ordnance  still  buried  in  Laos  more  than 
20  years  after  war  ended  there.  Witnessing  for 
peace  has  included  supporting  land  claims  of 
Native  Canadians  and  recognizing  that  racism 
and  poverty  often  push  young  urban  Menno- 
nites into  military  service  although  it  is  no 
longer  obligatory.  Such  efforts  have  over  the 
years  raised  exactly  the  critique  that  David 
Neufeld  foresaw,  for  MCC  has  at  times  been 
criticized  for  being  too  political. 

As  when  a  mother  braids  her  daughter's  hair, 
the  MCC  story  has  been  marked  by  the  occasion- 
al pain  of  pulling  too  hard  on  one  of  the 
strands,  or  the  frustration  when  some 
pieces  do  not  blend  in  easily  or  neatly. 
J&     Looking  back,  MCC  might  be  tempted 
^»     to  tie  a  ribbon  around  what  has  been 

created  in  the  past  75  years.  Yet  believ- 
ing that  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  this 
braid  reflect  God's  hand,  those  who  work 
for  MCC  in  the  years  ahead  will  watch  for 
different  colors  and  threads  that  need  to  be  in- 
cluded. MCC  may  also  be  called  to  allow  the 
strands  to  unravel  or  form  other  braids  as  God 
leads  toward  new  ways  of  serving  in  the  name  of 
Christ. 

Nancy  R.  Heisey,  Akron,  Pa.,  has  served  with 
MCC  in  various  roles  for  18  years.  She  is  cur- 
rently a  graduate  student  in  religion  at  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  She  participates 
in  the  life  of  Akron  Mennonite  Church. 
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"On  the  glorious  splendor  of 
your  majesty,  and  on  your  won- 
drous works,  I  will  meditate. 
The  might  of  your  awesome 
deeds  shall  be  proclaimed,  and 
I  will  declare  your  greatness. " 
—Psalm  145:5-6,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


Profound  thanks  for  MCC  Seeks 
Refugee  Kits,  Money  for  War 
Victims  (Aug.  29)  detailing  how 
we  can  reach  out  to  the  Yugoslav  war 
victims.  Walking  through  the  aisles  as 
I  selected  the  "essentials  of  rudimen- 
tary life"  became  something  of  a  litur- 
gical act  of  worship  for  me.  It  was  such 
a  joy  to  respond  in  a  material,  albeit 
small  way  to  the  incarnation  of  Christ's 
love  for  many  who  are  experiencing 
profound  despair. 

During  the  "body  life"  time  in  our 
congregation,  I  was  able  to  encourage 
nine  others  to  join  this  MCC-directed 
effort. 

My  prayer  is  that  as  these  gifts  are 
opened,  the  presence  of  Jesus  will  light 
on  those  who  receive  them.  I  pray  that 
the  article  for  cleansing  will  be  an 
anointing  of  healing  oil  and  that  the 
article  for  medical  care  begin  the  re- 
storative process  that  makes  for  sha- 
lom. 

Gerald  Bender 

Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

In  Consultation  Explores  Link 
Between  Family  Violence,  World 
Conflict  (Sept.  19),  Ruth  E.  Krall 
"asserted  that  male  supremacy  has 
justified  oppression  in  the  family,"  and 
"patriarchy  undergirds  an  attitude  of 
domination  by  force  in  settings  from 
the  church  to  international  relations." 

In  the  same  issue,  Today  There 
Are  383  Fewer  Guns  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  noted  that  the  number  of  fatali- 
ties resulting  from  handguns  is  many 
times  greater  in  the  United  States 
than  in  other  countries.  Most  of  the 
countries  listed  are  equally  or  more 
overtly  patriarchal  than  the  U.S.  Why 
has  patriarchy  failed  to  produce  the 
same  level  of  violence  in  these 
countries? 

In  Who  Stole  Feminism?  (Simon  & 
Schuster,  1994),  Christina  Hoff  Som- 
mers  analyzed  several  studies  and  con- 
cluded that  inflammatory  and  inac- 
curate data — generated  by  "advocacy 
research" — are  often  used  to  garner 
disproportionately  large  sums  of  feder- 
al dollars  to  be  spent  on  programs  to 
combat  rape.  Sommers  says: 

"High  rape  numbers  serve  the  gen- 
der feminist  by  promoting  the  belief 
that  American  culture  is  sexist  and 
misogynist.  But  the  common  assump- 
tion that  rape  is  a  manifestation  of 
misogyny  is  open  to  question." 

Sommers  continues:  "American  soci- 


ety is  exceptionally  violent,  and  the 
violence  is  not  specifically  patriarchal 
or  misogynist." 

I  have  mused  on  this  as  I've  watched 
my  neighbor's  four  daughters  settle 
disagreements.  They  do  so  not  on  the 
basis  of  gender  but  clearly  according  to 
power  and  control  as  conferred  by  age 
and  size. 

While  patriarchy  is  a  factor  in  some 
cases  of  abuse  and  refusal  to  recognize 
gifts  of  many  sisters  in  the  church, 
perhaps  we  need  to  look  at  other  fac- 
tors that  contribute  to  violence  in  our 
society — not  propose  simplistic  an- 
swers which  hinder  finding  true  solu- 
tions. 

Myron  Shenk 

Albany,  Ore. 

Some  additional  information  about 
the  beginning  of  College  Hill 
Mennonite  Church  in  Tampa, 
Fla.,  which  is  different  from  that  in- 
cluded in  your  article,  Believing  in  a 
God  Who  Makes  a  Difference  in  a 
World  Gone  Haywire  (Sept.  26): 

It  was  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions, 
Salunga,  Pa.,  who  provided  the  fi- 
nances for  this  church.  In  1952,  EMM 
sent  Alvin  and  Katie  Weaver  to  Tampa 
to  hold  Bible  school  with  children  at 
the  government  housing  project  on 
College  Hill.  This  resulted  in  renting  a 
store-front  building  several  years  later. 
The  work  continued  to  grow,  and  a 
church  building  was  constructed  in 
1958  on  Buffalo  Ave.,  the  present  loca- 
tion. 

While  Katie  died  in  1982,  Alvin  lives 
today  at  Landis  Homes  Retirement 
Community  in  Lititz,  Pa.  At  99  years  of 
age,  he  was  the  one  who  supplied  me 
with  the  above  information.  I  am  also  a 
retired  pastor  from  Florida  very  famil- 
iar with  College  Hill. 

John  W.  Winters 

Lititz,  Pa. 

A few  words  to  let  you  know  how 
much  we  enjoy  your  editorials. 
Editorials  are  something  we 
don't  always  read,  but  those  in  Gospel 
Herald  we  never  miss. 

There  are  sometimes  those  we  don't 
quite  agree  with,  but  that's  what 
makes  them  all  the  more  interesting! 
We  like  the  vulnerability  you  show, 
which  makes  it  easy  to  identify  with 
your  feelings  and  leadership.  Thanks 
for  doing  such  a  great  job. 

The  editorial  in  the  Oct.  10  issue. 
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Beyond  Those  People  as  Trees, 
Walking,  was  especially  meaningful, 
since  in  our  Bible  study  group  we  are 
currently  in  a  deep  discussion  about 
what  happens  to  "good  people"  when 
Jesus  returns.  Your  first  point  about 
reaffirming  our  belief  in  Jesus  address- 
es that  problem  very  directly. 

We  are  presently  attending  a  small 
Church  of  the  Brethren  congregation 
because  of  the  distance  separating  us 
from  the  nearest  Mennonite  church. 
We  are  also  glad  when  mention  is 
made  in  Gospel  Herald  of  cooperative 
programs  between  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren. 

Royal  and  Ophia  Snyder 
Vestaburg,  Mich. 

Thank  you  for  the  editorial.  Be- 
yond Those  People  as  Trees, 
Walking  (Oct.  10).  Give  us  more 
material  that  focuses  on  Jesus  and  the 
Word.  As  we  look  intently  at  Jesus,  we 
will  find  the  way. 

Florence  T.  Mellinger 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Thank  you  for  your  editorial,  Are 
You  Like  the  Mormons?  (Oct 
17).  Defining  who  we  are  as  Men- 
nonites  in  positive  terms  is  important 
for  our  own  understanding  and  for 
expressing  who  we  are  to  others.  Your 
"core  beliefs"  series  and  the  new  Con- 
fession of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Per- 
spective are  significant  contributions  to 
help  us  Mennonites  know  and  express 
a  positive  identity,  though  the  volume 
of  material  in  these  writings  makes  a 
positive  definition  a  bit  difficult  to  con- 
dense in  casual  conversation. 

Another  important  piece  which  was 
adopted  at  Wichita  '95  is  Vision:  Heal- 
ing and  Hope.  This  calls  us  to  be 
(1)  people  who  follow  Jesus;  (2)  people 
who,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
live  as  communities  of  grace,  joy,  and 
peace,  and  (3)  people  who  seek  to  allow 
healing  and  hope  to  flow  through  us  to 
the  world.  This  is  a  powerful  vision  of 
what  we  want  to  more  fully  become.  It 
is  also  a  positive  and  simple  statement 
of  who  we  are  as  Mennonites. 
John  C.  Murray 
Topeka,  Ind. 

"T"  am  horrified  by  the  negative  feed- 
I  back  to  the  concept  of  referring  to 
J.  God  as  a  Mother-Father  ("Readers 
Say,"  Oct.  24).  Surely  we  haven't  been 


fooled  into  believing  we  worship  a  cos- 
mic grandpa! 

As  the  omnipotent  Creator,  God 
transcends  all  gender  distinctions.  God 
is  like  a  father,  but  he  is  much  more. 
In  the  same  way,  God  is  like  a  mother, 
but  she  is  much  more.  Right  now  we 
see  "through  a  glass  dimly,"  but  when 
we  see  God  face  to  face,  we  will  have  to 
deal  with  the  fact  that  in  Christ  there 
is  no  male  or  female. 

The  God  who  is  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse will  not  be  offended  by  whether  I 
conceive  of  him/her  as  male  or  female 
because  God  is  the  fullness  of  both. 
Therefore,  it  is  only  fitting  that  those 
who  feel  comfortable  with  bisexual 
metaphors  for  God  not  be  marginalized 
by  those  who  do  not. 

Yvonne  Zimmerman 

Goshen,  Ind. 

Our  Father-Mother  Who  Art  in 
Heaven  (Oct.  3).  Mennonites 
stand  for  truth  and  honesty.  It 
is  untruthful  to  translate  the  original 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible  using  female 
for  male  pronouns  or  mother  for  father. 
And  it  is  dishonest  to  add  the  word 
"mother"  when  it  is  not  in  the  original 
text. 

Nor  do  I  believe  the  original  words  of 
hymns  should  be  changed  from  mascu- 
line to  feminine.  To  do  so  defrauds  the 
writers,  even  if  copyrights  have  ex- 
pired. Those  who  wish  the  hymns  were 
different  should  write  their  own. 

Mary  Hull  Naumoff 

Orrville,  Ohio 

Your  editorial,  Our  Father- 
Mother  Who  Art  in  Heaven 
(Oct.  3),  got  me  thinking  about 
how  I  view  God.  The  statement  (from 
Ratcliff)  about  the  image  of  God  as 
father  being  truth  but  not  the  whole 
truth  raises  some  interesting  questions. 

If  we  think  of  God  as  father,  in  what 
sense  is  this  true?  Does  he  have  physi- 
cal male  features?  Likely  not,  since 
God  is  a  Spirit.  Indeed,  as  I  reflect 
further,  I  find  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  total  picture. 

In  my  experience,  I  find  that  both 
my  father's  and  my  mother's  attributes 
have  influenced  me  much  in  my  under- 
standing of  God.  My  father's  firm  au- 
thority without  my  mother's  gentle 
nurturing,  however,  might  not  have 
been  very  helpful  in  my  learning  to 
know  God  as  a  youth. 

I  believe  it  is  helpful  for  Christians 


to  see  both  male  and  female  attributes 
in  their  heavenly  Parent  that  they 
learned  from  their  earthly  parents. 

Thank  you  for  stimulating  our 
thinking  in  this  area. 

Edwin  G.  Moyer 

Quakertown,  Pa. 

My  faith  in  the  Mennonite 
church  falters  when  I  come 
across  comments  such  as  those 
written  in  response  to  the  editorial, 
Our  Father-Mother  Who  Art  in 
Heaven  (Oct.  3)  and  printed  in 
"Readers  Say"  (Oct.  24). 

Why,  oh  why,  do  we  keep  fighting  to 
prove  that  God  is  male?  Why  can  we 
not  admit  that  God  is  supremely  holy 
and  supernatural,  that  God  is  outside 
and  above  our  human  male-female 
dichotomy?  And  if  we  can  let  go  of  this 
need  to  give  God  gender,  why  not  reach 
out  to  those  among  us  who  have  been 
silenced  or  hurt  by  male  domination 
and  say,  "Yes,  you  too!  Welcome  into 
this  mystery,  this  ever-evolving  search, 
this  confusing  yet  jubilant  reaching 
toward  God!" 

I  am  tired  of  the  worn-out  argument 
that  God  must  be  male  because  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  made  use  of  mas- 
culine language  when  describing  God. 
Is  cultural  and  chronological  context 
irrelevant?  Do  we  read  the  Bible  as  a 
text  completely  isolated  from  the  patri- 
archal culture  in  which  it  was  written? 

Perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  ap- 
propriate for  Jesus  to  identify  God  as 
his  mother  as  well  as  his  father  to 
first-century  Middle  Eastern 
audiences.  I  would  hope,  however,  that 
the  Mennonite  church  today  would  be 
able  to  make  good  on  its  claims  to 
loving  one's  neighbor  as  oneself  and  to 
embracing  the  model  for  community 
given  to  us  in  Acts. 

Contrary  to  what  Lyle  Beidler  as- 
sumes in  his  letter,  inclusive  language 
is  not  a  matter  of  preference.  It  is, 
rather,  a  matter  of  loving  and  accept- 
ing each  other  as  children  who  are  all 
created  in  the  image  of  God.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  realizing  that  our  God  cannot 
be  limited  and  defined  by  our  own 
narrow  human  concepts.  Inclusive 
language  means  bowing  in  humble 
adoration  before  a  God  whose  ways  are 
infinitely  higher  than  our  ways  and 
whose  nature  we  cannot  fully  compre- 
hend in  this  life. 
Patty  King 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Very  often  the  way  you  treat  top- 
ics in  Gospel  Herald  editorials 
helps  greatly  to  validate  my  be- 
liefs about  Christian  faith  and  life. 
Thank  you  in  particular  for  the  many 
helpful  and  supportive  words  in  Con- 
fessions of  a  Church  Bureaucrat 
and  'I  Pray  for  You  Every  Day'  (Oct. 
24). 

Joyce  B.  Yoder 
Belleville,  Pa. 

Thank  you  for  the  series,  "Core 
Beliefs  of  Our  Faith"  (May-Octo- 
ber). Even  though  I  did  not  agree 
with  some  of  the  interpretations,  the 
16  articles  were,  as  a  whole,  insightful. 

Stating  what  we  believe  is  a  first 
and  important  step,  but  a  confession  of 
faith  cannot  replace  the  actual  practic- 
ing of  what  we  believe.  How  we  apply 
our  theology  to  our  practical  life  is  the 
test  of  what  we  really  believe. 

I  am  challenged  to  continually  match 
my  walk  to  my  talk.  I  appreciated  Bal- 
ancing Our  Doing  with  Our  Being 
(July  25)  with  its  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  combining  discipleship  and 
spirituality. 
Audrey  Martin 
Ephrata,  Pa. 

Your  enrollment  report  on  Menno- 
nite  colleges  and  seminaries 
(Oct.  10)  made  no  mention  of  two 
of  the  Mennonite  colleges:  Bethel 
(North  Newton,  Kan.)  and  Bluffton 
(Ohio).  As  we  work  to  integrate,  jour- 
nalists need  to  play  a  leading  role. 
Thomas  A.  Lehman 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

The  article,  In  Baptism  and 
Communion  We  Become  the 
Body  of  Christ  (Oct.  3),  troubles 
us,  especially  since  it  appeared  in  the 
"core  beliefs"  series.  We  are  surprised 
that  we  as  Mennonites  are  supposed  to 
believe  that  we  become  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ  through  baptism  and 
communion. 

The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  believers 
"were  all  baptized  by  one  Spirit  into 
one  body"  (1  Cor.  12:13).  Thus  it  is  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  become  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  not  by  water  baptism 
and  communion.  Further,  Scriptures 
tell  us  that  it  is  "the  blood  of  Jesus, 
Christ  his  son  [that]  purifies  us  from 
all  sin"  (1  John  1:7). 

By  contrast,  the  author  of  this 
article  continues  to  emphasize  that  it 


is  baptism  that  washes  us  clean  of  sin. 
He  writes:  "We  confess  that  such 
diseases  .  .  .  are  evidences  of  sin  in  our 
lives,  and  baptism  washes  them  away." 

We  find  the  teaching  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  very  important.  All  the  Old 
Testament  blood  sacrifices  foresha- 
dowed the  redemption  through  his 
blood.  This  article  does  not  mention 
blood  at  all — and  partaking  of  the  cup 
only  once. 

May  God  help  us  to  abide  with  the 
Scriptures  without  adding  or  taking 
anything  away  from  them. 

Clyde  and  Elisabeth  Shannon 

Cambridge,  Ont. 

Thanks  to  Paul  M.  Lederach  for 
Regard  the  Patience  of  the 
Lord  as  Salvation  (Oct.  10).  I 
was  nurtured,  blessed,  renewed  and 
challenged  by  it.  I  keep  a  copy  in  my 
current  devotional-spirituality  file  for 
further  meditation. 

The  Lord  has  given  me  experiences, 
especially  in  several  recent  years, 
which  have  pressed  on  me  an  extra 
ordinary  sense  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
my  life.  That  amounts  to  nothing  less 
than  God's  patience  in  dealing  with 
me! 

Do  I  pray  for  the  gift  of  patience  for 
myself?  Indeed  I  do.  How  do  I  pray?  I 
am  learning.  One  is  to  be  prepared  for 
God's  answer,  which  comes  through 
opportunities  to  practice  patience-diffi- 
cult situations,  persons,  or  occasions  to 
test  it.  God  is  not  likely  to  answer  by 
taking  away  the  need  for  exercising 
patience.  And  we  have  the  patience  of 
God  to  guide  us! 

I  am  reminded  of  a  stanza  in  a  favor- 
ite hymn:  "But  we  make  God's  love  too 
narrow  /  by  false  limits  of  our  own,  / 
and  we  magnify  its  strictness  /  with  a 
zeal  God  will  not  own." 

Virgil  Brenneman 

Goshen,  Ind. 


Pontius'  Puddle 


Much  coverage  has  been  given  to 
the  houses  for  "the  poor"  that 
were  built  in  connection  with 
Wichita  '95.  While  it  is  noble  to  help 
these  people,  they  are  ones  who  are 
able  to  be  employed,  marry,  and  have 
families.  With  favorable  financial  as- 
sistance, they  are  also  able  to  purchase 
these  homes. 

We  have  a  group  of  people  in  our 
midst  who  will  in  most  cases  never 
marry.  Many  are  unable  to  work;  many 
cannot  live  independently.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  developmentally  disabled — 
those  who  are  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped.  As  Mennonites,  we 
should  desire  for  them  loving  Christian 
care  without  the  limitations  and  re- 
strictions which  come  through  state  or 
federal  funding  and  supervision. 

There  are  resources  in  the  Menno- 
nite church  to  richly  endow  our  schools 
and  seminaries  to  work  on  this  issue. 
We  also  need  support  for  homes  for  the 
developmentally  disabled.  Many  are 
involved  today,  but  we  need  more. 
Verle  Hoffman 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

"I"  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
I  writers  and  editors  and  anyone  else 
_I_who  is  involved  with  Gospel  Herald. 
Being  a  Mennonite  in  a  secular  state 
school,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  remember 
my  roots  and  live  for  God.  Gospel  Her- 
ald helps  me  to  stay  in  touch  not  only 
with  the  teachings  of  Jesus  but  also 
with  my  home  church  and  community. 
I  really  look  forward  to  its  delivery 
every  week.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Maria  L.  Haverstick 

Millersville,  Pa. 


Your  letters  are  welcome.  Send  them  to 
"Readers  Say,"  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scott- 
dale,  PA  15683.  E-mail:  GHERALD% 
59044  77@MCIMail.com 
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How  MCC  serves  the  church: 

The  highest  common  denominator 


As  Mennonites  cooperating  in  MCC, 
we  have  learned  to  know  each  other,  we 
have  been  forced  to  face  each  other,  and 
we  have  had  to  learn  to  work  together. 

by  Donald  B.  Kraybill 


From  its  humble  beginnings  in  1920, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  grown 
into  a  sizable  agency.  Today  some  900 
people  serve  under  its  auspices  in  50  countries. 
In  1994,  nearly  300  persons  were  placed  in 
assignments,  and  MCC  received  resources  val- 
ued at  $47  million  ($65  million  in  Canadian 
dollars).  In  its  75-year  history  MCC  has  re- 
ceived some  $675  million  in  cash  and  material 
aid  and  placed  some  12,000  persons  in  its  pro- 
grams, not  counting  CPS  and  short-term 
workers. 

The  involvement  of  grass  roots  volunteers  is 
astonishing.  Although  difficult  to  count,  MCC 
estimates  that  at  least  30,000  volunteers  par- 
ticipated in  re-uzit  shops,  MDS  assignments, 
relief  sales,  Selfhelp  Crafts  of  the  World,  and 
meat  canning  in  1994.  Counting  those  who 
contribute  time  to  make  donated  items  or  who 
gave  supplies  from  their  businesses,  the  yearly 
number  of  volunteers  would  surely  exceed 
50,000. 

Thirty-seven  communities  hold  annual  relief 
sales,  which  in  1994  totaled  $3.5  million.  Since 
their  beginning,  some  700  auctions  have  gener- 
ated more  than  $55  million.  In  1994  Selfhelp 
Crafts  created  the  equivalent  of  close  to  11,000 
full-time  jobs  for  third  world  artisans.  Some 
8,000  volunteers  operate  84  thrift  shops,  and  20 
communities  have  built  40  Houses  Against 
Hunger,  which  generated  contributions  of  $3.5 
million. 

The  constituency  appears  to  be  happy  with 
MCC.  The  1989  church  member  profile — as 
reported  in  Mennonite  Mosaic  (Herald  Press) — 
found  strong  support  for  MCC  programs  and 
emphases.  Two-thirds  of  the  respondents  were 
satisfied  with  MCC.  One-third  were  neutral 
and  less  than  3  percent  were  dissatisfied.  In 

other  words,  there  are  roughly  twenty- 
v    nine  satisfied  Mennos  for  every  one 
i_      ^.   that  grumbles  about  MCC.  These 
1  J   numbers  do  not  reflect  the  Old  Order 

and  more  conservative  groups,  but 


they  do  confirm  solid  support  for  MCC  across 
four  denominations— GC  (71%),  MB  (69%),  MC 
(67%),  and  Brethren  in  Christ  (63%). 

MCC  support  slices  across  socioeconomic 
sub  groupings.  Male  and  female,  young  and  old, 
farmers  and  urbanites,  well  and  poorly  educat- 
ed, well-heeled  and  poor  Mennonites,  those 
with  Swiss  lineage  and  those  with  Dutch  roots, 
newcomers  to  the  church  and  old  timers — all 
express  satisfaction  with  MCC.  The  church 
member  profile  found  consistent  support  re- 
gardless of  the  socioeconomic  niche  of  respon- 
dents. Dissatisfaction  with  MCC  rarely  exceeds 
5  percent  in  any  social  category. 

Descriptions  of  MCC  activities  typically 
highlight  their  impact  on  the  lives  of  the  needy 
around  the  world.  In  the  context  of  MCC's  75th 
anniversary,  it  is  also  fitting  to  ask  how  MCC 
has  touched  us — its  constituent  communities. 
How  has  MCC  served  the  church?  How  has  it 
changed  our  lives?  Imagine  for  a  moment  a 
Mennonite  world  without  MCC.  What  might  it 
look  like?  It  would  surely  be  more  fragmented 
and  frayed,  surely  different!  Consider  five  ways 
in  which  MCC  has  served  the  church: 

1MCC  expresses  our  convictions.  Menno- 
nites have  always  taught  that  word  and 
deed  go  hand  in  hand.  Our  accent  on 
discipleship  has  emphasized  the  importance  of 
translating  Christian  faith  into  action.  MCC 
programs  have  created  countless  opportunities 
for  Mennonites  of  all  stripes  to  put  into  action 
their  spiritual  convictions  about  caring.  The 
worldwide  ministries  of  MCC  have  enabled 
thousands  of  volunteers  to  express  their  com- 
mitment to  Jesus  Christ  in  practical  service. 

In  mid-century,  H.  S.  Bender  contended  that 
the  "Anabaptist  Vision"  rested  on  a  tripod — a 
life  of  discipleship,  a  voluntary  church,  and  an 
ethic  of  love  and  nonresistance.  Bender's  vision 
stirred  the  hearts  of  many  Mennonites,  and 
MCC  provided  the  channels  for  the  expression 
of  the  vision — for  the  practice  of  discipleship 
and  constructive  nonresistance.  MCC  opportu- 
nities have  reminded  us,  prompted  us,  and  at 
times  even  tormented  us  to  consider  the  call  of 
Christ. 

2 MCC  educates  us.  MCC  has  placed  thou- 
sands of  Mennonites  in  the  midst  of 
human  need  around  the  world.  Workers  in 
official  assignments  have  seen  unspeakable 
misery  and  oppression  firsthand — refugees, 
malnourished  children,  and  victims  of  violence. 
Over  the  years,  MCC  has  often  pulled  sheltered 
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Mennos  from  rural  enclaves  and  thrust  them 
into  the  throes  of  political  unrest  and  poverty. 
MCC  service  has  created  thousands  of 
teachable  moments  as  volunteers  sought  to 
translate  their  faith  into  action  in  the  midst  of 
political  and  social  crossfire. 

Mennonites  who  have  not  served  in  official 
ways  have  also  been  educated  by  photographs, 
films,  talks,  and  written  reports.  Thousands  of 
volunteers  who  support  material  aid  projects, 
auctions,  and  re-uzit  shops  have  also  learned  a 
great  deal  about  world  need. 

MCC  projects  have  spurred  hundreds  of 
cooperative  arrangements  with  other  religious 
bodies.  Mennonite  and  non-Mennonite  volun- 
teers serve  alongside  each  other  in  many  MCC 
units.  These  ecumenical  involvements  have 
expanded  our  understanding  and  respect  for 
persons  from  other  religious  traditions. 

Our  ties  to  MCC  have  made  us  ponder  how  to 


help.  What  is  the  meaning  of  service,  of  charity, 
of  justice,  of  development?  How  do  we  aid 
others  without  demeaning  their  dignity?  MCC 
has  exposed  wealthy  North  Americans  to 
human  need  and  prodded  us  to  struggle  with 
the  hard  questions  that  come  when  we  seek  to 
serve  others  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

3 MCC  changes  us.  MCC  has  touched  the 
Mennonite  family  in  many  ways.  It  has 
changed  our  attitudes,  reshaped  our 
beliefs,  opened  our  wallets,  and  tempered  our 
lifestyles.  International  involvements  have 
helped  to  transform  our  quiet  expressions  of 
nonresistance  into  active  forms  of  peacemaking. 
MCC  has  taught  us  the  pain,  the  risk,  and  the 
peril  of  loving  the  enemy;  it  has  taught  us  the 
ethical  complications  that  accompany  the 
practice  of  love  in  dicey  political  situations. 
MCC  programs  and  personnel  have  nudged  us 


As  MCC 
workers 
return  to 
their  home 
communities 
from  involve- 
ment over- 
seas, they 
help  to  change 
our  attitudes, 
open  our 
wallets,  and 
temper  our 
lifestyles — 
sometimes 
with  a  great 
deal  of  pro- 
test, but 
change  we  do 
nevertheless. 
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MCC  is  a  people's  movement  anchored 
on  benevolent  values  that  enables  mar- 
ginal and  truehearted  Mennonites  to  join 
their  hearts  and  hands  in  a  common  cause. 


toward  activist  modes  of  peacemaking. 

MCC  involvements  have  also  revamped  our 
understandings  of  the  state.  Serving  overseas 
has  enabled  Mennonite  volunteers  to  look  at 
U.S.  and  Canadian  governments  from  a  differ- 
ent perspective.  It  has  provided  a  firsthand 
view  of  the  consequences  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Such  experiences  cultivate  a  new  understand- 
ing of  the  state— one  that  accents  its  relativity 
and  accountability  to  the  lordship  of  Christ. 

MCC  service  changed  us  in  other  ways  as 
well.  For  one,  it  led  hundreds  of  Mennonites 
into  new  careers.  Service  assignments  have 
spurred  volunteers  to  enter  graduate  studies 
and  new  occupations  related  to  international 
service.  MCC  stints  have  also  created  mem- 
ories which  guide  lifestyle  choices  and  personal 
acts  of  charity.  Some  volunteers  have  left  their 
MCC  service  and  returned  home  to  pursue  the 
good  life  with  passion.  Many  others,  however, 
have  returned  with  a  sober  mind  and  a  tender 
conscience.  The  memories  of  hunger  and 
poverty,  cultivated  by  MCC,  have  throttled 
lifestyle  choices  and  encouraged  higher  levels 
of  giving.  What  might  Mennonite  affluence  and 
giving  patterns  be  like  today  without  the 
lingering  memories  of  global  suffering? 

4 MCC  unites  us.  MCC  has  taken  the  his- 
torical threads  of  our  faith  and  woven 
them  into  a  credible  fabric  that  covers  a 
wide  spectrum  of  Mennonites.  Some  15  Menno- 
nite and  Brethren  in  Christ  bodies  support 
MCC's  efforts,  which  have  an  uncanny  ability 
to  bring  all  brands  of  Mennonites  together. 
MCC  encourages  us  to  keep  talking  with  each 
other— MC  and  MB,  Old  Order  and 
mainstream,  farmer  and  professor,  U.S.  and 
Canadian.  Without  MCC,  would  there  have 
been  MC-GC  integration?  We  have  learned  to 
know  each  other,  we  have  been  forced  to  face 
each  other,  and  we  have  learned  to  work  to- 
gether thanks  to  MCC. 

The  work  of  MCC  has  fostered  a  cooperative 
spirit  among  a  wide  variety  of  North  American 
Mennonites— from  the  most  culturally  assimi- 
lated to  the  Old  Orders.  Volunteers  at  the 
Ephrata  (Pa.)  Material  Resource  Center  in- 
clude Mennonites  of  all  types  as  well  as  Old 
Order  Amish  living  in  the  Lancaster  settle- 
ment. Some  92  of  108  Lancaster  Amish  congre- 
gations provided  more  than  1,100  volunteers 
for  MCC  material  aid  projects  in  1994— can- 
ning, quilting,  knotting  comforters,  cutting  and 
boxing  soap,  folding  blankets,  and  baling  cloth- 
ing. About  one-third  of  MDS  volunteers  in 


central  and  southeast  Pennsylvania  came  from 
Old  Order  Mennonite  and  Amish  groups. 
Moreover,  the  Old  Order  Amish  regularly 
contribute  gifts  of  cash  to  MCC  ministries. 

In  many  ways,  MCC  is  the  highest  common 
denominator  of  Mennonite  life.  We  surely  have 
our  own  share  of  culture  wars  over  doctrinal  is- 
sues and  social  practices,  but  the  old  adage 
"doctrine  divides;  service  unites,"  still  holds 
true.  Perhaps  we  should  say,  "Doctrine  divides: 
but  history,  singing,  auctions,  and  service 
unite."  In  any  event,  MCC,  for  the  most  part, 
unites.  Despite  our  differences,  the  call  to 
service  and  peacemaking  embodied  by  MCC 
has  mobilized  Mennonites  of  many  stripes. 

What  is  the  genius  of  MCC?  It  is  a  people's 
movement  anchored  on  benevolent  values  that 
enables  marginal  and  truehearted  Mennonites, 
assimilated  Mennos  and  Old  Orders,  to  join 
hearts  and  hands  in  common  cause. 

Orie  Miller  contended  that  Mennonites 
should  emphasize  the  things  they  hold  in  com- 
mon rather  than  try  to  minimize  their  differ- 
ences. MCC  embodies  the  basic  values  which 
many  of  us  hold  in  common.  At  a  time  when  we 
learn  of  many  Anabaptist  visions  in  the  16th 
century  and  witness  an  enormous  diversity  of 
Mennonite  practices  around  the  globe,  MCC 
has  articulated  a  Mennonite  essence— a  core  of 
distinctive  values  that  combines  word  and 
deed.  In  a  multitude  of  ways,  MCC  has  been 
able  to  motivate  and  marshall  Mennonite 
convictions  into  ministries  of  service,  peace- 
making, and  goodwill  across  the  world.  MCC 
has  beckoned  the  best  from  the  Mennonite 
bosom— has  called  forth  the  time,  the  commit- 
ments, and  the  dollars  that  have  made  a  dif- 
ference in  the  world.  And  in  the  process  it  has 
enhanced  our  collective  self-esteem. 

5 MCC  symbolizes  Mennonite  people- 
hood.  This  is  true  for  at  least  four 
audiences.  It  enables  those  who  serve  in 
formal  and  volunteer  roles  to  articulate  their 
fundamental  understandings  of  Christian  faith. 
MCC  also  serves  as  a  surrogate  symbol  for 
Mennonite  bystanders  and  freeloaders  who 
watch  from  the  sidelines.  Even  freeloaders  can 
draw  some  satisfaction  from  what  their  church 
is  doing  while  being  reminded  of  its  fundamen- 
tal commitments.  To  those  it  serves,  MCC 
represents  an  incarnation  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  understood  by  the  Mennonite  church. 
And  to  outsiders  in  a  variety  of  public  audiences, 

(continued  on  page  11) 
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the  ministries  of  MCC  have  come  to  symbolize 
Mennonite  themes  of  discipleship,  service,  and 
peacemaking.  In  all  these  ways,  MCC  serves  as 
the  flagship  of  Mennonite  identity. 

In  bygone  years,  some  Mennonites  were 
known  for  their  quiet  ways,  hard  work,  and 
simple  living.  They  were  called  plain,  parochial, 
and  sectarian — the  quiet  in  the  land  esteemed 
for  their  agricultural  acumen.  Thanks  to  MCC 
and  other  organizations,  Mennonites  today  are 
more  likely  to  be  known  for  their  international 
relief  efforts  rather  than  for  shoofly  pie,  for 
peacemaking  rather  than  for  plain  dress,  for 
service  ministries  rather  than  for  farming  skills. 

For  many  Mennonites,  MCC  is  the  flagship 
of  Mennonite  identity  par  excellence.  It 
embodies  the  best  of  our  heritage,  stirs 
our  deepest  convictions,  moves  us  to  action,  and 
cultivates  collective  pride  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  MCC  carries  the  flag  that  symbolizes 
the  noblest  and  the  best  of  Mennonite  virtues. 
It  reminds  old-timers,  informs  newcomers,  and 
announces  to  outsiders  that  Mennonites:  care 
for  refugees  around  the  world;  bind  the  wounds 
of  the  injured  and  maligned;  hear  the  cries  of 
the  destitute  and  oppressed;  serve  the  needy 
regardless  of  race,  gender,  or  tribe;  mediate, 
conciliate,  and  reconcile  the  hostile;  facilitate 


human  development  with  dignity;  and  cooper- 
ate in  a  spirit  of  goodwill. 

Those  near  by  the  ship  know  that  spats  and 
squabbles  erupt  on  board,  and  many  insiders 
know  the  flag  more  often  symbolizes  hope  than 
reality.  Nevertheless  from  near  and  far,  the 
flagship  harkens  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the  best  in  the 
Anabaptist  heritage.  MCC  is  the  transfigured 
face  of  Mennonite  peoplehood  creased  by  the 
complexities  of  three  score  and  fifteen  years.  It 
is  the  private  and  public  face  of  Mennonite  life, 
a  face  that  calls  and  compels  us  to  offer  the  cup 
of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

As  we  celebrate  MCC's  anniver- 
sary may  we  also  offer  thanks  for 
its  ministry  to  us.  For  in  the  giving 
we  have  received.  In  the  serving  we 
have  been  served.  In  offering  a  cup 
of  water  we  have  also  been  blessed. 

Donald  B.  Kraybill  directs  the 
Young  Center  for  the  Study  of  Ana- 
baptist and  Pietist  Groups  at  Eliza- 
bethtown  (Pa.)  College.  This  essay 
is  adapted  from  a  presentation  he 
gave  at  the  MCC  Anniversary 
Symposium  at  Fresno,  Calif,  in 
March  1995. 


Many  have  re- 
ceived from 
MCC  "in  the 
name  of 
Christ, " 
including  this 
father  and  his 
son  made 
homeless  by 
a  civil  war  in 
El  Salvador. 


Dear  God,  keep  us  responsive 


Loving  God,  we  thank  you  for  bringing  into 
being  MCC.  We  thank  you  for  calling  the 
representatives  of  Mennonite  relief 
agencies  together  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  July  27, 
1920,  for  placing  a  vision  in  their  heads,  and  for 
igniting  a  fire  in  their  hearts. 

Loving  God,  you  called  thousands  to  share 
bread  and  water  "in  the  name  and  spirit  of 
Christ."  You  called  thousands  into  meat  canning, 
quilting,  self-help,  relief  sales,  kit-making,  and 
many  other  love-in-action  projects.  You  touched 
millions  in  your  reconciling  and  healing 
ministries  through  MCC. 

Loving  God,  for  calling  us  to  your  ministry  to 
the  hungry,  the  oppressed,  and  the  broken,  we 
thank  you.  For  tenderizing  our  hearts,  for 
challenging  our  attitudes  and  values,  for  en- 
larging our  vision  and  our  understanding  of  your 


work  in  the  world,  we  thank  you.  And  especially 
we  thank  you  for  teaching  us  so  much  through 
your  followers  and  others  in  many  lands. 

Loving  God,  keep  us  responsive  to  the  needs 
around  the  world.  Let  the  voices  of  the  poor,  the 
oppressed,  and  all  who  suffer  pain  and  prejudice 
disturb  us.  Keep  us  humble.  Keep  us  from 
weariness.  Renew  and  restore  our  souls.  In  this 
day  of  massive  greed,  exploding  violence,  and 
unlimited  opportunities,  use  each  one  of  us  to 
help  MCC  in  its  reconciling  ministries  in  the 
world.  Amen. — Atlee  Beechy 

Atlee  Beechy,  who  has  served  with  MCC  in 
various  capacities  around  the  world,  gave  this 
prayer  at  the  celebration  of  MCC's  75th  anniver- 
sary in  his  home  congregation,  College  Menno- 
nite, Goshen,  Ind.,  on  September  24. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Virginia  Conference  holds  special  session 
on  military  personnel  and  church  membership 


What  should  your  congregation  do? 


Waynesboro,  Va. — During  their 
special  session,  Virginia  Conference 
delegates  took  on  case  studies  as  a 
way  of  discussing  what  the  church 
should  do  when  persons  in  the  mili- 
tary inquire  about  joining  a  Mennon- 
ite  congregation. 

One  of  these  was  about  "West  Point 
Walter,"  who  had  received  an  all-ex- 
pense-paid scholarship  to  West  Point. 
He  came  from  a  family  that  could  not 
afford  a  college  education  otherwise. 
Now,  "stationed  in  your  community, 
he  comes  to  your  church  and  gives 
himself  to  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  and 
the  congregation. 

"Walter  is  clear  that  he  doesn't 
want  to  kill  another  human  being," 
the  case  study  went  on.  "In  fact,  his 
desk  assignment  is  far  removed  from 
the  likelihood  of  handling  a  weapon. 
He  responds  positively  to  the 
understandings  of  peace." 

"What  should  your  congregation 
do?"  delegates  were  asked: 


a.  Welcome  Walter  into  member- 
ship without  conditions. 

b.  Encourage  him  to  stay  in  fellow- 
ship, with  promise  of  membership 
after  he  has  completed  his  hitch  in 
the  army. 

c.  Welcome  him  into  membership 
with  the  understanding  that  he  will 
leave  the  military  when  his  hitch  is 
completed,  and  until  then  he  will  not 
be  able  to  be  used  as  a  leader. 

d.  Raise  funds  to  overcome  finan- 
cial hurdles  preventing  Walter's  early 
release. 

e.  Suggest  finding  a  church  where 
military  participation  is  not  an 
issue. 

Delegates  reported  back  a  variety 
of  responses  to  all  the  options,  clearly 
without  agreement.  Most  seemed  to 
feel,  however,  that  the  case  studies 
helped  them  understand  the  complex- 
ities of  the  issue  of  the  military  and 
church  membership. 

— J.  Lome  Peachey 


Waynesboro,  Va. — "I  move  that  the 
churches  of  Virginia  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence agree  they  will  not  baptize  or  re- 
ceive into  church  membership  people 
who  are  under  military  oath  until  such 
time  as  they  repent  of  their  oath. 

"Further,  I  move  that  this  motion  be 
tabled  until  the  next  meeting  of  this 
conference." 

That  combination  of  motions  caught 
by  surprise  many  of  the  150  delegates 
and  observers  attending  a  special  ses- 
sion of  Virginia  Conference  at  the 
Springdale  Mennonite  Church  on 
Nov.  4.  The  session  had  been  called  to 
discuss  whether  persons  employed  by 
the  military  could  become  members  of 
Virginia  congregations. 

Preston  Nowlin,  who  had  once 
served  in  the  military  but  who  now  pas- 
tors the  Powhatan  Mennonite  Church, 
made  the  two  motions  at  the  end  of  six 
hours  of  discussion.  They  take  a  posi- 
tion opposed  to  a  statement  that 
brought  about  the  special  session — 
what  Virginia  leaders  call  the  "Tidewa- 
ter Document." 

'Yes'  with  conditions.  This  docu- 
ment was  developed  in  1990  by  Men- 
nonite congregations  in  the  Newport 
News-Norfolk-Richmond  area,  where 
more  than  a  third  of  the  population  is 
involved  with  the  military  in  some  way, 
according  to  Gordon  Zook,  pastor  of  the 
Warwick  River  Mennonite  Church. 
With  their  outreach  efforts,  several  of 
these  congregations  have  found  mili- 


tary personnel  coming  to  their  services, 
some  applying  for  membership. 

The  Tidewater  Document  says 
congregations  can  baptize  and  receive 
military  persons  into  membership,  pro- 
vided they  are  open  to  considering  the 
church's  position  on  nonresistance. 
Congregations  are  to  encourage  them 


to  change  their  employment  and  sup- 
port them  as  they  do.  The  document 
also  states  that  these  persons  will  not 
be  used  as  leaders  in  the  church  as  long 
as  they  are  in  the  military. 

Interest  in  this  statement  surfaced 
last  spring  when  the  conference's  Faith 
and  Life  Commission  (FLC)  released  a 
revision  of  this  document,  not  as  an  of- 
ficial conference  position,  but  as  one 
Tidewater  churches  were  free  to  use 
until  they  had  further  direction.  FLC, 
made  up  of  the  bishops  and  overseers  of 
the  conference,  soon  had  intense  reac- 
tion to  the  document,  both  from  the 
conference  and  from  persons  in  the 
wider  Mennonite  Church.  Last  June 
conference  delegates  called  for  the  spe- 
cial session  to  discuss  both  the  docu- 
ment and  the  conference's  peace  posi- 
tion. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  Nov.  4 
session,  delegates  affirmed  Article  22 
of  the  new  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
Mennonite  Perspective,  paying  special 
attention  to  the  sentence:  "As  disci- 
ples of  Christ,  we  do  not  prepare  for 
war,  or  participate  in  war  or  military 
service."  While  the  vote  was  unani- 
mous, a  few  questioned  what  adopting 
this  statement  said  to  the  Tidewater 
churches. 

"The  differences  between  us  are  not 


Three  strikes  and  . . .? 


Waynesboro,  Va. — "This  is  serious 
business,  but  I  hope  that  as  we  go 
through  the  day  we  feel  it  is  also  joy- 
ful business,"  said  moderator  Laban 
Peachey  in  opening  a  special  session 
of  Virginia  Conference  on  Nov.  4  on 
military  persons  and  church  mem- 
bership. 

If  not  joyful,  the  mood  at  least 
turned  playful  during  a  discussion  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  normative. 
Delegates  were  trying  to  decide  what 
it  meant  if  they  accepted  Article  22  of 
the  new  confession  of  faith  as  the  con- 
ference's "normative"  statement  on 
peace. 

"Normative  for  baseball  is  what 
makes  the  game  baseball,"  said 
Spencer  Bradford  of  Greensboro,  N.C. 
"Some  players  may  need  a  fourth 
strike,  but  if  they  get  it,  then  that's  no 


longer  baseball.  Just  so  peace  is  what 
makes  us  disciples  of  Christ,  what 
makes  us  Mennonites." 

"Well,  I  too  watched  the  World  Se- 
ries," said  Gordon  Zook  of  Newport 
News.  "And  what  impressed  me  were 
the  variations  in  the  strike  zone,  de- 
pending on  who  was  umpiring." 

Ken  Weaver  of  Harrisonburg  re- 
ported that  at  least  one  softball 
league  in  the  state  had  written  its 
own  rules  to  suit  its  participants.  For 
them  two  strikes  were  enough  to  be 
out. 

At  that  point  Moderator  Peachey 
decided  it  was  time  to  end  the  game. 
"I  would  note  that  they  shut  down 
baseball  for  a  season  recently,"  he 
said.  "So  let's  not  use  this  as  a  model 
for  our  work." 

— J.  Lome  Peachey 
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what  the  Bible  teaches,"  said  Zook,  as 
delegates  went  on  to  discuss  what  were 
called  the  "pastoral  issues"  surround- 
ing persons  in  the  military  being  ac- 
cepted into  church  membership.  "What 
divides  us  is  how  much  we  require  of 
persons  before  they  can  be  accepted 
into  the  church." 

Beginning  of  the  end?  For  Harvey 
Yoder  from  the  Family  of  Hope  con- 
gregation in  Harrisonburg,  the  issue 
was  a  bit  different.  "I  have  a  feeling 
this  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  traditional  [peace]  emphasis  we 
have  had,"  he  said.  "This  happens 
when  we  define  love  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  relationships.  But,  in  essence, 
love  means  not  harming  your  neigh- 
bor." 

Nate  Yoder,  pastor  of  the  Dayton 
Mennonite  Church,  presented  a  paper 
on  "Lessons  from  History  on  Peace 
Convictions."  He  cautioned  against 
making  the  assumption  that  a  belief  in 
peace  inhibits  church  growth. 

He  also  said  Mennonite  churches 
must  address  "the  economic  aspect  of 
the  military  question"  much  as  they 
did  during  Civil  War  days.  Could 
church  members  in  other  parts  of  the 
conference  become  economic  partners 
with  persons  in  the  Tidewater  area  so 
that  they  could  leave  their  military 
jobs? 

"Once  a  denomination  is  no  longer 
able  to  discipline  for  violations  of  a 
position,  it  soon  can  no  longer  maintain 
that  position,"  Yoder  said. 

Taking  on  the  issue.  With  15  min- 
utes to  go  in  the  special  session, 
moderator  Laban  Peachey  challenged 
the  Virginia  delegates,  "This  is  your 
issue;  where  do  you  want  to  go  with  it?" 
That  was  when  Nowlin  made  his  two 
motions. 

"These  motions  focus  the  issue  very 
clearly  for  us,"  said  Glendon  Blosser, 
FLC  member.  "This  issue  is  now  the 
work  of  this  delegate  body,  not  the 
FLC." 

Delegates  agreed  to  table  the  motion 
on  membership  until  the  next  session, 
scheduled  for  January.  Moderator 
Peachey,  however,  cautioned  them  not 
to  expect  resolution  in  just  one  more 
session. 

"This  issue  will  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time,"  said  Peachey.  Noting  the  confer- 
ence faces  it  because  of  its  growing 
churches,  he  continued:  "I  hope  it  never 
goes  away." 

— J.  Lome  Peachey 


General  boards  name  integration  committee 


Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC-MC) — The 
general  boards  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  (MC)  and  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  (GC)  recently 
named  members  of  the  newly  formed 
integration  committee. 

Representatives  from  the  Mennonite 
Church  are  Mary  Burkholder  of  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.;  Dwight  McFadden,  Jr.,  of 
Akron,  Pa.;  John  C.  Murray  of  Topeka, 
Ind.;  and  Lee  F.  Snyder  of  Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

General  Conference  representatives 
are  Dorothy  Nickel  Friesen  of  Bluffton, 
Ohio;  Ted  Rempel  of  Edmonton,  Alta.; 
Donald  Steelberg  of  Wichita,  Kan.;  and 
Ruth  Suter  of  San  Francisco. 

The  group  will  hold  its  first  meeting 
Dec.  2-4  in  Chicago. 

Delegates  at  Wichita  '95,  the  joint 


convention  held  this  past  summer, 
voted  in  favor  of  a  recommendation  to 
move  toward  the  integration  of  the  two 
denominations. 

The  committee's  mandate  is  to  guide 
and  monitor  the  process  of  integration, 
even  though  a  specific  date  for  the 
merger  has  not  yet  been  named.  A 
timetable  for  integration  will  be  voted 
on  at  the  separate  MC  and  GC  delegate 
sessions  in  1997. 

The  integration  committee  will  bring 
specific  recommendations  for  approval 
to  the  MC  and  GC  General  Boards. 

The  following  staff  will  also  partici- 
pate in  the  meetings:  Miriam  Book  for 
the  MC  General  Board,  Helmut  Harder 
for  the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in 
Canada,  and  Vern  Preheim  for  the  GC 
General  Board. 


Making  life  a  little 
less  risky.  Nanou, 
Laos  (MCC)— "I'm 
very  glad  the  bombs 
are  no  longer  in  the 
village.  Before,  we 
were  afraid — afraid 
the  playing  children 
would  be  hurt,"  says 
Vanh,  pictured  here 
making  rice  noodles  to 
sell  in  a  nearby  mar- 
ket. Vanh  and  other 
residents  of  the  town 
of  Nanou  feel  safer 
since  a  demolition 
team,  financed  by 
Kansas  relief  sale  at- 
tenders,  removed  un- 
exploded  bombs  left 
over  from  the  Vietnam 
War.  Earlier  this  year 
the  team  safely  de- 
stroyed 447  pieces  of 
ordnance  in  Nanou,  in- 
cluding bomblets  and 
artillery  shells.  They 
also  introduced  a  sys- 
tem in  which  people 
could  mark  bombs 
they  continued  to  find. 
Mennonite  Central 
Committee  is  now  of- 
fering groups  the  op- 
portunity to  "sponsor" 
clearing  in  a  designat- 
ed Laotian  village  like 
Nanou. 
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Croatian  publishers 
now  bind  wounds  of  war 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— For  25  years, 
Duhovna  Stvarnost  published  books  for 
Christians  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
Then  suddenly  war  consumed  the  region, 
and  food  and  housing  became  a  higher 
priority  than  books  for  most  people. 

So  five  of  the  eight  staff,  despite 
their  dearth  of  experience,  plunged  into 
the  world  of  relief  and  development. 

The  agency,  whose  name  translates 
roughly  as  "spiritual  reality,"  is  a  Croa- 
tian partner  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC).  Its  staff  distributes 
relief  supplies  to  displaced  people  in 
Croatia  and  Bosnia. 

Ivan  Vacek  served  as  the  publishing 
house's  vice  president  before  the  war. 
Now  he  is  Duhovna's  general  manager 
of  relief,  regularly  traveling  to  Bosnian 
villages  that  are  virtually  cut  off  from 
the  world. 

MCC  workers  Mark  and  Alice  Jant- 
zen,  based  in  Belgrade,  Serbia,  accom- 
panied Vacek  on  a  trip  to  Bosnia.  They 
delivered  European  Mennonite  and 
MCC  relief  supplies,  including  school 
kits,  during  the  trip. 

Bosnia's  ethnic  Muslims  "are  very 
open  to  people  who  come  to  help  them  in 
these  trying  times,"  Vacek  says.  "Now  is 
the  time  to  counteract  the  idea  that  all 
Christians  hate  Muslims.  Bringing  aid 
will  help  keep  the  door  open  for  future 


Ivan  Vacek  visits  with  Bosnian  Muslim  women  at  a  small  refugee  barracks  in 
Zagreb,  where  some  inhabitants  honored  Vacek  by  naming  a  building  after  him. 


cooperation  and  for  the  chance  of  living 
together  again  in  peace." 

Vacek  must  drive  on  torturous 
mountain  paths  to  reach  Muslim-held 
parts  of  Bosnia.  The  paths,  some  for- 
merly used  only  for  animal  shepherd- 
ing, are  now  the  safest  and  sometimes 
the  only  roads  available. 

"At  one  point  Ivan  pointed  to  the 
right  and  said,  'Sarajevo  is  only  10 


Cottage  City  congregation  revives  hope  in  change 


Laurel,  Md.  (EMM)— The  sixty  mem- 
bers of  Cottage  City  Mennonite  Church 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  were  becoming 
more  and  more  discouraged  last  year. 

Their  membership  was  declining. 
They  had  difficulty  reaching  the  local 
community  because  they  were  a  pre- 
dominately Anglo-American  group. 

So  when  David  and  Helen  Eshleman 
arrived  to  pastor  the  congregation, 
members  told  them  they  wanted  to  be- 
come a  growing  church  with  an  out- 
ward focus. 

The  changes  in  the  congregation  took 
off  and  continue  today. 

The  church  moved  into  a  300-seat 
auditorium  rented  from  a  college  in 
Laurel,  Md.  They  changed  their  name 
to  Capital  Christian  Fellowship  and 
leased  the  Cottage  City  building  to  an- 
other congregation. 

Then  they  embarked  on  an  aggres- 
sive community  outreach  program.  The 


church  sent  out  20,000  fliers  and  a  bulk 
mailing  of  about  600.  David  Eshleman, 
who  has  been  a  church  planter  in  Ohio 
and  Florida  for  the  past  15  years, 
began  regular  visits  to  households  in 
the  Laurel  area. 

"The  ironic  thing  is  that  now  people 
from  the  old  neighborhood  in  Cottage 
City  are  coming  to  this  church,  which  is 
ten  miles  away,"  says  Eshleman. 

He  notes  that  the  changes  seem  to 
have  encouraged  church  members. 
"They  found  a  new  freedom  in  inviting 
their  peers  to  church  with  them,"  he 
says.  "They  have  more  hope." 

Five  cell  groups  have  begun  meeting 
regularly,  and  five  new  families  have 
started  attending  church  since  its 
grand  opening  on  Oct.  1. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  began 
supporting  the  Eshlemans  and  the 
church  revitalization  project  in  April 
1995. 


kilometers  down  that  road  but  you 
have  to  walk.  All  vehicles  get  shot  at,' " 
reports  Mark  Jantzen. 

At  times  Vacek  must  drive  long  dis- 
tances to  reach  a  nearby  town  in  order 
to  avoid  Serb-held  territory.  He  has 
had  to  drive  a  930-mile  circuit  to  get  to 
a  Bosnian  town  only  10  miles  away. 

"It  would  be  like  having  to  go 
through  Akron  (Pa.)  to  reach  Elkhart 
(Ind.)  from  Goshen  (Ind.),"  explains 
Mark  Jantzen. 

Duhovna  Stvarnost  staff  have  dis- 
tributed hundreds  of  thousands  of 
devotional  books  to  Bosnian  villages. 
Local  leaders  have  told  Vacek  that  peo- 
ple are  looking  for  spiritual  nourish- 
ment in  this  time  of  fear.  The  organiza- 
tion has  also  continued  to  send  devo- 
tional materials  to  Christians  in  Serbia 
throughout  the  war. 

With  the  help  of  a  $10,000  grant 
from  MCC,  Duhovna  Stvarnost  staff 
purchased  a  farm  outside  of  Zagreb  in 
1994.  The  farm's  eggs,  corn,  hazelnuts, 
and  other  products  are  sold  locally  to 
earn  money  for  supplies  for  Bosnian 
war  victims. 

"Our  churches  need  to  acquire  a 
sense  of  what's  important,"  says  Vacek. 
"They  spend  time  and  energy  trying  to 
figure  out  who  will  become  elder,  or 
where  and  how  to  improve  this  or  that 
in  their  congregation.  But  the  task  at 
hand  is  to  be  a  witness  to  the  good 
news  in  our  situation." — Emily  Will 
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Restoring  relationships  and  water  in  El  Salvador 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Rebuilding  a 
war-torn  town — its  housing,  roads, 
water  supply,  and  fields — may  be  easi- 
er than  rebuilding  trust,  say  Mark 
Smith  and  Stacy  Swain  who  recently 
completed  a  three-year  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  (MCC)  assignment  in 
El  Salvador. 

The  couple  reports  that  while  pro- 
jects may  flounder  because  of  mistrust, 
they  can  also  bring  together  a  commu- 
nity of  former  enemies. 

"The  MCC  team  in  El  Salvador  now 
sees  all  of  its  work  in  terms  of  conflict 
resolution,  and  water  projects  can  be  a 
great  vehicle  to  resolving  conflict," 
Smith  says.  "Everyone  needs  water. 
That,  at  least,  is  something  people  can 
agree  upon." 

When  former  residents  of  the  moun- 
tain community  of  Patamera  returned 
from  refugee  camps  or  urban  squatter 
settlements  in  late  1991,  not  a  house 
remained  standing.  Orange  and  coffee 
orchards  were  demolished.  Bomb  crat- 
ers the  size  of  swimming  pools  pocked 
the  landscape.  The  water  tank  was  in 
ruins.  All  that  remained  of  the  church 
were  charred  stubs  of  columns. 

In  1992,  Smith  and  Swain  visited 
Patamera  to  discuss  community  needs. 
Water  was  clearly  the  priority. 

With  a  $4,000  U.S.  grant  from  MCC, 
the  community's  20  families  quickly 
rallied  together.  The  men  transported 
all  the  materials,  including  cement  and 
sand,  on  horse- 
back   and  on 
their  shoulders 
three  hours  up- 
hill  from  the 
main  road.  They 
carted  hundreds 
of  large  rocks 
from  nearby 
hillsides.  They 
dug  trenches, 
laid  pipes,  and 
constructed  six 
spigots  in  the 
town.  Then  they 
celebrated. 

A  few  months 
later,  Smith  re- 
lates, he  re- 
turned to  Pata- 
mera and  began 
to  see  some  of 
the  tensions.  Out 

of  anger,  people  A  Salvadoran  woman  refreshes  herself  at  a  community  spigot. 


were  to  the  point  of  cutting  their  neigh  - 
bors'  water  lines.  The  project  had 
forced  former  enemies  to  work  together 
but  had  not  addressed  their  mistrust  of 
and  pent-up  animosities  toward  one 
another. 

"Isn't  development  really  unity- 
building?"  Swain  asks.  "This  project  re- 
ally opened  our  eyes  that  without 
unity-building,  it's  like  making  sand 
castles — everything  crumbles." 

This  year  Swain  and  Smith  began 
their  fifth  water  project  in  Chalate- 
nango  province,  this  time  in  the  town  of 
Quipurito,  a  community  even  more  di- 
vided than  Patamera.  The  key,  the  cou- 
ple says,  is  in  bringing  the  conflict  out 
in  the  open. 

It  seems  to  have  worked.  The  45 
families  in  Quipurito  have  taken  steps 
toward  reconciliation  and  have  also  in- 
stalled a  unique  low-maintenance 
pump  to  bring  water  to  their  village 
from  a  source  below  it. 

"MCC  El  Salvador  continues  to  learn 
that  promotion  of  nonviolent  alterna- 
tives begins  with  fostering  clear  com- 
munication and  understanding  at 
many  community  levels,"  says  Harold 
K.  Shenk,  MCC  El  Salvador  country  co- 
representative. 

"Without  this  understanding,  our 
best  development  efforts,  even  water 
projects,  will  fail  to  adequately  address 
the  needs  of  our  world  community," 
says  Shenk. — Emily  Will 


Bluf'fton  (Ohio)  College  published  an 
open  letter  to  the  three  presidents  involved 
in  Balkan  peace  negotiations  in  the  Dayton 
Daily  News  on  Nov.  1 .  The  letter,  printed  as 
a  full  page  advertisement  and  signed  by 
Bluf'fton  president  Elmer  Neufeld,  was 
addressed  to  presidents  Alija  I/.etbegovie, 
Slobodan  Milosevic,  and  Franj  Tudjman, 
who  met  at  a  Dayton  military  base. 

"We  want  you  to  know  that  the  Bluf'fton 
College  community,  as  a  family  deeply 
rooted  in  a  faith  foremost  expressed  in 
reconciliation  and  peace  ...  is  praying  for 
the  surprising,  creative,  and  refreshing 
intervention  of  God's  spirit  in  your  dis- 
cussions," the  letter  reads. 

Students,  faculty,  and  staff  also  held  a 
prayer  vigil  Nov.  1  near  the  site  of  the 
peace  talks. 

Oolong  tea,  sticky  rice,  and  chicken 
broth  highlighted  the  menu  of  a  fund- 
raising  dinner  held  by  Concord  Mennonite 
Church  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on  Sept.  24. 
The  congregation  raised  $456  for  the  Lao- 
tian bombie  removal  project  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee. 

Mary  Lou  Matteson  organized  the 
fundraiser  after  becoming  aware  of  the 
project  through  an  MCC  display  at  a  con- 
ference assembly  in  1994.  The  project 
works  to  remove  unexploded  Vietnam-era 
bombs  from  Laos  that  still  endanger  the 
lives  of  Laotian  villagers. — Karen  Brandes 

Area  church  and  community  members 

broke  ground  for  the  first  house  to  be  built 
by  Hope  Builders  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  on 
Sept.  8.  Hope  Builders,  a  recently  es- 
tablished nonprofit  organization  that 
provides  low-cost  housing,  grows  out  of 
Immanuel  Mennonite  Church  in  Harrison- 
burg. 

Hope  Builders'  vision  is  outlined  in  the 
program  distributed  at  the  ground- 
breaking ceremony:  "Let  us  extend  our 
hearts  and  hands  to  make  home  ownership 
a  possibility  for  those  who  have  little  hope 
of  buying  a  house  of  their  own.  Let  us  bring 
hope  to  many  in  this  neighborhood  with  no 
positive  outlook  for  the  future." 

— Connections 

Children  made  bricks,  bread,  and 
tools  in  a  "Marketplace  29  A.D."  Bible 
school  at  Prince  of  Peace  Mennonite 
Church  in  Corvallis,  Ore.,  in  August.  The 
Bible  school  leaders,  called  "tribal  moms," 
led  their  73  white-robed  charges  through  a 
marketplace  that  included  a  potter's  tent 
where  the  children  made  medallions,  an 
herbalist's  tent  where  they  learned  to  grind 
up  useful  plants,  and  a  scribe's  workplace 
where  they  copied  Bible  verses. 

The  children  earned  shekels  from  these 
various  "apprenticeships." 

Marketplace  29  A.D.  was  created  by 
Betty  Goetz  and  Ruthe  Bomberger. 

—PNMC  News 
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Seminar  in  New  York  shows  participants  complexities  of  United  Nations, 
discusses  Mennonite  Central  Committee's  role  in  awareness-raising 


New  York  City— "The  United  Na- 
tions is  not  an  institution  leading  us  to 
heaven  but  keeping  us  out  of  hell." 

Dag  Hammarskjold,  the  second  secre- 
tary general  of  the  United  Nations,  ad- 
mitted in  this  statement  to  the  UN's 
limitations  and  also  the  need  for  such  an 
institution. 

A  recent  seminar  in  New  York  City, 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee (MCC),  exposed  participants  to 
the  complexities  of  the  50-year-old 
organization  and  the  ways  that  MCC 
works  with  the  UN. 

Participants  included  students  from 
three  colleges,  representatives  from  MCC 
peace  offices,  and  MCC  workers  recently 
returned  from  overseas  assignments. 

The  schedule  included  reports  from 
MCC  workers  and  UN  representatives, 
discussion  and  question  periods,  a  tour 
of  the  UN  building,  and  a  chance  to  ob- 
serve the  UN  General  Assembly. 

John  Rempel,  MCC's  first  and  cur- 
rent liaison  to  the  UN,  explained  that 
MCC's  role  is  different  from  other  non- 
governmental agencies  (NGOs)  because 
MCC  has  only  worked  directly  with  the 
UN  for  four  years. 

MCC's  field  work  enables  Menno- 
nites  to  provide  detailed  information 


about  certain  issues.  A  large  part  of 
Rempel's  work  is  coordinating  meet- 
ings in  which  MCC  workers  returning 
from  overseas  assignments  can  speak 
to  UN  and  NGO  personnel  about  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  that  specific 
area. 

Seminar  participants  heard  perspec- 
tives ranging  from  the  positive  effect 
NGOs  have  on  UN  policy-making  to  the 
UN's  lack  of  intervention  before  a  mili- 
tary crisis  occurs. 

MCC  workers  expressed  a  variety  of 
opinions  about  the  UN.  Harold  Otto, 
who  worked  in  Rwanda  and  Burundi, 
noted  that  the  UN  was  one  of  the  few 
organizations  able  to  deal  with  the 
logistical  problems  of  the  refugee  crisis 
in  that  area. 

In  the  case  of  Somalia,  however, 
MCC  worker  Bonnie  Bergey  reported 
that  numerous  mistakes  occurred  be- 
cause UN  personnel  were  ignorant  of 
Somali  culture. 

Representatives  from  the  UN  were 
open  about  the  shortcomings  of  the  in- 
stitution. Throughout  the  seminar  it 
was  stressed  that  the  UN  is  not  a  world 
government  elected  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  humankind  but  an  organi- 
zation of  member  states  who  usually 


Enhanced  quality  from  original  recordings  of  the 
Mennonite  Hour  Singers,  including  songs  like: 

The  Star  and  the  "Wise-men  %  How  great  Thou  Art 
My  Qod  and  I  ¥  'Beautiful Saviour 
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Write  or  call  for  a  complete  listing 
of  Mennonite  Hour  cassettes 


Send  order  and  payment  to: 

Mennonite 
Media  Ministries 

1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg.  VA  22801-2497 

Or  call! -800-999-3534 


GH 


respond  first  to  their  own  needs  and  in- 
terests. A  simulation  game  in  which 
conference  participants  tried  to  reform 
the  UN  Security  Council  gave  the 
group  an  idea  of  how  powerless  many 
member  states  feel  in  the  face  of 
wealthier  nations. 

Several  participants  noted  the  con- 
trast between  MCC's  emphasis  on  long- 
term  relationships  and  grassroots  in- 
volvement and  the  UN's  high-power, 
structural  work. 

Despite  these  differences,  MCC 
representative  Virgil  Wiebe  acknowl- 
edged that  NGOs  such  as  MCC  play  a 
large  role  in  influencing  UN  conven- 
tions in  which  policies  are  developed. 
Realizing  the  value  of  field  experience 
and  local  levels  of  communication, 
MCC  is  often  able  to  both  inform  UN 
decision  makers  and  accomplish  what 
untrained  UN  personnel  cannot. 

— Rebecca  Kauffman 

MCC  helps  supply  food 
to  flooded  Mexico  towns 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— It  was  still  rain- 
ing at  the  end  of  October  in  parts  of  the 
Mexican  state  of  Tabasco  after  Hurri- 
canes Opal  and  Roxanne  took  three  vi- 
cious swipes  through  the  region  earlier 
this  month. 

Thousands  of  poor  rural  residents  of 
this  state,  which  abuts  the  Gulf  Coast 
in  southeast  Mexico,  have  abandoned 
flooded  homes  and  moved  onto  dry 
higher  patches  of  land,  reports  Lyn 
Raymond,  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee (MCC)  interim  country  representa- 
tive in  Mexico. 

Many  now  live  in  makeshift  shacks 
along  the  road,  and  some  have  had  lit- 
tle food  and  only  contaminated  water 
for  up  to  three  weeks,  says  Raymond. 

MCC  will  donate  $12,000  to  Code- 
hutab,  a  Tabasco  human  rights  organi- 
zation, to  help  supply  basic  groceries  to 
families  in  two  communities. 

Representatives  from  Codehutab  say 
they  are  involved  in  this  relief  effort  be 
cause  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation  for 
an  estimated  200,000  to  300,000  people 
in  Tabasco  and  the  neighboring  state  of 
Campeche. 

Many  crops  have  been  ruined  and 
thousands  of  fishermen  are  still  unable 
to  work,  Raymond  reports. 
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Workers  commissioned.  Irwin,  Ohio  (RMM) — Rosedale  Mennonite  Missions  commis 
sioned  eleven  voluntary  service  workers  on  Sept.  10  at  the  Shalom  Community  Church. 

Left  to  right:  Betty  McCrone,  North  Canton,  Ohio,  to  Louisville,  Ky.;  Brian  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to 
Albuquerque,  N.M.;  Gail  Mast,  Greenwood,  Del.,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Jeff  Yoder,  Topeka,  Ind.,  to 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Wendy  Byler,  Greenwood,  Del.,  to  Rosedale,  Ohio;  Ben  Yoder,  Mt.  Crawford,  Va.,  to 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Jill  Shrock,  Harrington,  Del.,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Donnie  Shetler,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
to  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Reggie  Yoder,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  to  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  Jon  Haldeman,  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  to  Louisville,  Ky.;  Stanley  Yoder,  Landrum,  N.C.,  to  Louisville,  Ky. 


•  Hesston  dean  resigns.  Hu- 
bert Brown,  dean  of  students 
at  Hesston  (Kan.)  College,  has 
resigned.  Brown  cited  person- 
al reasons  for  his  resignation 
and  terminated  his  responsi- 
bilities on  Oct.  26.  Members  of 
the  student  development  staff 
will  assume  Brown's  adminis- 
trative responsibilities  until 
an  interim  dean  is  found. 

— Hesston  College 

•  High   school   builds.  A 

groundbreaking  ceremony  for 
a  $5.1  million  activities  cen- 
ter at  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High  School  in 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  was  held  Oct. 
19.  The  center  will  include  a 
double  gymnasium  with  lock- 
er rooms,  four  classrooms,  a 
200-seat  theater,  and  a  fit- 
ness area.  Completion  of  the 
building  is  scheduled  for  the 
fall  of  1996. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Scott  Holland  transferred  his 
ministerial  credentials  from 
the  Ohio  Conference  to  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Dis- 
trict of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  on  Aug.  4. 

Howard  S.  Schmitt  became  pas- 
tor of  Sharon  Mennonite 
Church,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  on 
Nov.  1.  His  new  address  is 
4543  Huckleberry  Ct.,  Milli- 
ard, OH  43026. 

•  New  appointments: 

Deb  (Detweiler)  Whetzel,  Hes- 
ston (Kan.)  College  board  of 
overseers. 

•  Coming  events: 

Visit  with  P.  Buckley  Moss,  Peo- 
ple's Place  Gallery,  Inter- 
course, Pa.,  Nov.  14.  Moss 
and  Merle  Good  will  auto- 
graph copies  of  Reuben  and 
the  Blizzard,  and  Moss  will 
personalize  prints  available 
at  the  gallery.  More  informa- 
tion is  available  from  717 
768-7171. 

MCC  Great  Lakes  meeting,  Cen- 
tral Mennonite  Church,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Nov.  17-18. 
Jonathan  Larson  will  tell  sto- 
ries on  the  theme  "Visions  for 
Service — Near  and  Far." 

Workshop  on  domestic  violence 
and  sexual  abuse,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.D.,  March  1-2,  1996.  Hosted 
by  the  Northern  District  Con- 
ference of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church,  the 
workshop  features  speakers 
Melissa  Miller,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  and  David  Brubaker, 
Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  More  in- 
formation available  from  605 
925-4676. 

Middle  East  Bible  seminar,  of-, 
fered  by  the  Bible,  religion, 


and  philosophy  department  of 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  June 
22-July  7,  1996.  Credit  is 
available.  More  information  is 
available  from  Middle  East 
Bible  Seminar,  Goshen  Col- 
lege, 1700  S.  Main  St., 
Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219 
535-7457. 

•  New  books: 

Let's  Make  a  Garden  by  Tamara 
Awad  Lobe  is  a  picture  book 
offering  a  vision  of  peaceful 
cooperation  among  children 
from  different  races  and  cul- 
tures. Available  from  Herald 
Press,  800  245-7894. 

•  Job  openings: 

Degree-completion  program  di- 
rector, Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Master's  degree  in  business  or 
related  area  required,  doctor- 
ate preferred.  Experience  in 
management  and  administra- 
tion essential.  Responsi- 
bilities include  administration 
of  the  program  in  manage- 
ment and  organizational  de- 
velopment and  some  teaching. 
Send  resume  to  Lee  Snyder, 
vice-president  and  academic 
dean,  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

Director  for  Africa  and  Europe, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Position  in- 
cludes representing  MBM  in 
Europe  and  West  Africa  and 
representing  those  interests 
in  the  global  ministries  team 


at  MBM.  Qualifications  in- 
clude some  theological  or  mis- 
siological  study,  experience  in 
Europe  or  Africa,  and  French 
language  fluency.  Contact 
Rachel  Stoltzfus  at  219  294- 
7523  (phone)  or  219  294-8669 
(fax),  by  Nov.  22. 

Director  for  North  and  Latin 
America,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Posi- 
tion includes  representing 
MBM  in  North  and  Latin 
America  and  representing 
those  interests  in  the  global 
ministries  team  at  MBM. 
Qualifications  include  some 
theological  or  missiological 
study,  cross-cultural  church 
or  service  experience,  and 
Spanish  language  fluency. 
Contact  Rachel  Stoltzfus  at 
219  294-7523  (phone)  or  219 
294-8669  (fax),  by  Nov.  22. 

Executive  director,  Frederick 
Mennonite  Community,  a 
retirement  community  in 
Frederick,  Pa.  Skills  and  ex- 
perience in  long-range  plan- 
ning, public  relations,  market- 
ing, and  fund  development  de- 
sired. Send  resume/inquiries 
to  John  Kolb,  PO  Box  158, 
Franconia,  PA  18924-0158,  or 
call  800  235-7557. 

Food  services  director,  Christo- 
pher Dock  Mennonite  High 
School,  Lansdale,  Pa.  Position 
includes  noon  cafeteria  and 
evening  banquets.  Send  letter 
of  interest  and  resume  to  Ken 
Herr,  Christopher  Dock  Men- 
nonite High  School,  1000  Forty 
Foot  Rd.,  Lansdale,  PA  19446. 


Laboratory  kindergarten  teacher 
and  early  childhood  education 
program  director,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  Begins  July  1, 
1996.  Qualifications  include  ex- 
perience in  kindergarten  teach- 
ing, college  teacher  education 
programs,  and  master's  degree. 
Responsibilities  include  teach- 
ing in  half-day  laboratory 
kindergarten,  a  course  in  early 
education,  and  supervising  stu- 
dent teachers  in  these  areas. 
Send  letters  of  application  and 
three  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  John  D.  Nyce,  interim 
academic  dean,  Goshen  Col- 
lege, Goshen, IN  46526. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Bancroft,  Toledo,  Ohio:  Kris 
James,  Karen  and  Jim  Hall, 
and  Weldon  Miller. 

Doylestown,  Pa.:  David  Bam- 
ford,  Jane  Bamford,  Carmen 
Myers,  Douglas  Myers,  and 
Gary  Snyder. 

Emmanuel,  Gainesville,  Fla.: 
Donna  Reist  and  David  Reist. 

First,  Morton,  111.:  Debbie  In- 
gold. 

Perkiomenville,  Pa.:  Lydia 
Godshall,  Patty  Hamilton. 
Katerina  Lamberton,  Shan- 
non Levengood,  Jennifer 
Lopez,  Karen  Lopez,  Allen 
Rothermel,  Connie  Rother- 
mel,  Brandon  Rothermel,  and 
Susan  Slozer. 

Pleasant  View,  Goshen,  Ind.: 
Sonna  Oswalt. 
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Salem,  Shickley,  Neb.:  Mike 
and  Diane  Row. 

Stahl,  Johnstown,  Pa.:  Kath- 
leen Miller,  Elmer  Miller,  Wil- 
fred "Buddy"  Nicholson,  and 
Roberta  Nicholson. 

Yoder,  Haven,  Kan.:  Edna 
Kauffman. 


BIRTHS 


Bontrager,  Cynthia  Yoder  and 
Gordon,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Marie  Yoder  (first  child),  Oct. 
23. 

Christophel,  Jeanette  Good 
and  Kevin,  Akron,  Pa.,  Joel 
Amos  (third  child),  Sept.  27. 

Franz,  Pam  Beaver  and  Scott, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Avery  Todd 
(first  child),  Oct.  21. 

Hochstetler,  Linda  Childress 
and  Jerry,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
Hannah  Kathleen  (third 
child),  Oct.  25. 

Hoffmire,  Jane  Yordy  and 
Darin,  Morton,  111.,  Hayley 
Jane  (first  child),  Oct.  12. 

Hopkins,  Carol  Knott  and  Scott, 
Markham,  Ont.,  Elizabeth 


Lynde  (fifth  child),  Sept.  1. 

Horsley,  Sonya  Moser  and 
William  Edward  III,  John- 
stown, Pa.,  William  Edward 
IV  (first  child),  Aug.  27. 

Kauffman,  Carol  Bertsche  and 
Jeffrey,  Fort  Collins,  Colo., 
Jillian  Gray  (third  child), 
Oct.  16. 

Kratz,  Patricia  Hostetler  and 
Charles,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
Joshua  Charles  (second  child), 
Sept.  27. 

Lofthouse,  Cathy  Knott  and 
Dennis,  Markham,  Ont.,  Rhi- 
anna  Joy  (third  child),  Oct.  15. 

Miller,  Pamela  Lipely  and  Troy, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Addison 
Cole  (first  child),  Oct.  19. 

Miller,  Melisa  Segovia  and  Mar- 
tin, Albany,  Ore.,  Ethan  Ben- 
jamin (third  child),  Oct.  17. 

Stauffer,  Bernadine  Roth  and 
Wade,  Broadway,  Va.,  Leah 
Joy  (third  child),  Oct.  21. 

Unzicker,  Carol  Snyder  and 
Tony,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Gina  Sue 
(third  child),  Sept.  14. 

Yoder,  Cynthia  Swartzendru- 
ber  and  Thomas  D.,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Zachary  Thomas  (first 
child),  Sept.  27. 


MARRIAGES 


Bernat-Streeter:  David  Bernat, 
Castorland,  NY.  (Baptist),  and 
Susan  Streeter,  Beaver  Falls, 
NY.  (First  of  New  Bremen), 
Sept.  22,  by  Carol  Ward  (sister 
of  the  groom). 

Gingerich-Keim:  Lisa  Gin- 
gerich,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Water- 
ford),  and  Brian  Keim,  Bay- 
port,  Mich.,  Sept.  9,  by  Wayne 
Keim  and  Randy  Keeler. 

Kauffman-Miller:  Jeff  Kauff- 
man, Goshen,  Ind.  (Pleasant 
View),  and  Cindy  Miller, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Pleasant  View), 
Oct.  21,  by  PaulFulp. 

Keefer-Roggie:  Robert  Keefer 
(Croghan  Conservative),  and 
Valerie  Roggie  (Croghan  Con- 
servative), June  10,  by 
Richard  J.  Zehr. 

Myers-Stoltzfus:  Michele 
Myers,  Goshen,  Ind.  (North 
Goshen),  and  Harlan  Stoltz- 
fus,  Goshen,  Ind.  (North 
Goshen),  Oct.  21,  by  Art 
Smoker. 

Steria-Zehr:  Aleta  Steria 
(Croghan  Conservative),  and 


Andrew  Zehr,  Jr.  (Naumburg 
Conservative),  Sept.  16,  by 
Richard  J.  Zehr. 
Yousey-Zehr:  Steven  Yousey 
(Naumburg  Conservative), 
and  Rosemarie  Zehr  (Croghan 
Conservative),  Sept.  23,  by 
Richard  J.  Zehr. 


DEATHS 


Clymer,  John  M.,  Sr.,  80, 

Mount  Joy,  Pa.  Born:  April  5, 
1915,  Salisbury  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Martin  D.  and  Mabel  Winey 
Clymer.  Died:  Oct.  23,  1995. 
Survivors — wife:  Stella  Har- 
nish  Clymer;  children:  J.  Paul, 
John,  Jr.,  Erma,  Ruth,  David, 
James,  Arlene,  Esther,  Elaine; 
brothers  and  sisters:  James, 
Abram,  Sarah  Nafzinger,  Es- 
ther Martin,  Mildred  Martin, 
Miriam  Stoltzfus,  Rhoda 
Sauder,  Lois  Bender,  Cather- 
ine Holt;  35  grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral: 
Oct.  27,  Blue  Rock  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Stanley  Heisey, 
Ben  Eshbach,  Earl  Zimmer- 


1buching 

Through  MBM  you  J  J  VfiS 


are  part  of  God's 
mission  in  the  world, 
opening  doors  and 
helping  people  of  all 
ages  break  barriers, 
know  Christ,  and  live 
Christ-like  lives. 

Your  contribution 
will  touch  many 
lives,  like  the  lives 
of  older  volunteers 
and  those  they  serve 
through  MBM's 
SOOP  program. 


mi 
m.  \  l 


Send  contributions  to: 


Mennonite 
13  Board  of  Missions 

Box  370  •  Elkhart  IN  46515-0370 
600  Shaftsbury  Blvd.  •  Winnipeg  MB  R3P  OM4 


The  death  of  his  wife  left  Everett 
Eby  wondering  which  direction 
to  go.  The  SOOP  (Service 
Opportunities  for  Older  People) 
program  gave  him  a  new  road  to 
follow.  Everett,  a  retired  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  dairy  farmer,  volunteered 
for  two  weeks  at  Union  Gospel 
Mission,  Winnepeg,  Man.  The 
mission  offers  physical  and 
spiritual  nourishment  and  a 
treatment  program  for  addicted 
men.  While  Everett  offered 
friendship  and  love  through  Jesus 
Christ,  he  found  healing  and 
hope  for  himself. 
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West  Coast  mennonite  Chamber  Choir 


Composer  LARRY  NICKEL 
Director  TONY  FUNK 


Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  recording 
will  help  In  our  work  of  supporting  people 
who  have  mental  disabilities. 


$18.98  CDs,  $13.98  cassettes 
(plus  taxes,  shipping  &  handling) 

Also  available: 
"Carols  for  the  Infant  King" 
"Songs  My  Father  Taught  Me" 
Through  an  Open  Window" 


Call  toll  free  1-800-622-5455 
or  write:  MCC  SCS 
^-  >v    P.O.  Box  2460 
Q     ^  Abbotsford,  BC 
V2T4X3 


man,  and  David  Wadel.  Bur- 
ial: Mechanic  Grove  Mennon- 
ite Cemetery. 

Eilers,  Eleanor  Valjean 
Johnson,  70,  Hesston,  Kan. 
Born:  Nov.  23,  1924,  Meno, 
Okla.,  to  Ben  J.  and  Gertrude 
Penner  Johnson.  Died:  Oct. 
22,  1995,  Halstead,  Kan.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — husband: 
Wesley  Eilers;  brother  and 
sister:  Arthur  Johnson,  Frie- 
da Eck.  Congregational  mem- 
bership: Central  Heights 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Oct.  25,  Hesston  Mennonite 
Church,  by  David  W.  Mann 
and  Cheryl  Hershberger.  Bur- 
ial: Peace  Valley  Cemetery. 

Fahndrich,  John  Albert,  96, 
Albany,  Ore.  Born:  Aug.  27, 
1899,  Red  Cloud,  Neb.,  to  Carl 
and  Anna  Wobberminn  Fahn- 
drich. Died:  Oct.  6,  1995,  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  of  a  stroke.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Elizabeth  Redi- 
ger  Fahndrich;  children:  Dale, 
Richard,  Muriel,  Verdella 
Slagell;  10  grandchildren,  11 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Oct.  9,  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Al 
Burkey  and  Don  King. 

Faus,  Samuel  W.,  91,  Man- 
heim,  Pa.  Born:  Oct.  7,  1904, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  to  William  W. 
and  Mary  M.  Wenger  Faus. 
Died:  Oct.  12,  1995,  Danville, 
Pa.  Survivors — children: 
Abram  H.,  Samuel  H.,  Eliza- 
beth H.  Lehman;  sister:  Mary 
E.  Frey;  25  grandchildren,  62 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Anna  M.  Hernley 
Faus  (wife).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: Oct.  16,  Hernley  Mennon- 
ite Church,  by  George  M. 
Hurst,  Jay  Peters,  and  Donald 
Nauman. 

Godshall,  Katie  C,  85,  Soud- 
erton,  Pa.  Born:  June  28, 
1910,  Souderton,  Pa.,  to 
Howard  G.  and  Sallie  L. 
Clemmer  Godshall.  Died:  Oct. 
12,  1995,  Souderton,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— brothers  and  sister: 
Howard  C,  Russell  C,  Ida 
Moyer.  Funeral:  Oct.  16, 
Souderton  Mennonite  Homes 
Chapel,  to  Steven  C.  Nyce  and 
Russell  M.  Detweiler.  Burial: 
Oct.  17,  Towamencin  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Horst,  Rhoda,  89,  Dalton, 
Ohio.  Born:  Sept.  25,  1906, 
Wayne  County,  Ohio,  to  David 
and  Emma  Burckhart.  Died: 
Oct.  8,  1995,  Dalton,  Ohio. 
Survivors — children:  Leonard, 
Vanita  Tadeo,  Willis,  Mervin, 
Emma  Grace  Kauffman;  29 
grandchildren,  29  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Ray  Horst  (husband).  Con- 
gregational membership: 
Chester  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral:  Oct.  11,  County  Line 


Mennonite  Church,  by  Harvey 
Weaver  and  Elmer  Good.  Bur- 
ial: County  Line  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Richer,  Gene  Edward,  52, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Born:  July  23, 
1943,  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
to  Orville  and  Velma  Stuckey 
Richer.  Died:  Oct.  21,  1995, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Survivors — fa- 
ther; stepmother:  Shirley 
Richer;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Joe,  Jim,  Ned,  Margaret  Rich- 
er Smith.  Funeral:  Oct.  23, 
Edgar-Grisier  Funeral  Home, 
by  Gary  Blosser  and  Margaret 
Richer  Smith.  Burial:  Pet- 
tisville  Cemetery. 

Rohrer,  Esther  V.  Kreider, 
84.  Born:  Jan.  1,  1911,  Medi- 
na County,  Ohio,  to  Arthur 
and  Elizabeth  Shoup  Rohrer. 
Died:  Oct.  19,  1995,  Rittman, 
Ohio,  of  heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— sons:  David,  Myron, 
Dennis,  Larry.  Predeceased 
by:  Paul  Rohrer  (husband) 
and  Linford  (son).  Funeral: 
Oct.  23,  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Leonard  D.  Her- 
shey.  Burial:  Lower  Mennon- 
ite Cemetery. 

Rufenacht,  Wanetta  Mae 
Fielitz,  69,  Archbold,  Ohio. 
Born:  March  27,  1926,  Stryk- 
er,  Ohio,  to  John  and  Verna 
Graber  Fielitz.  Died:  Oct.  26, 
1995,  Archbold,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Willard 
Rufenacht;  children:  Richard, 
Rex,  Randon,  Gary,  Judith 
Short,  Lynette  King,  Gloria 
Roth;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Gaylord,  Dale,  Archie,  John 
Fielitz,  Jr.,  Orpha  Klopfen- 
stein;  9  grandchildren.  Funer- 
al: Oct.  29,  West  Clinton  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  James 
Roynon  and  Edward  Diener. 
Burial:  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Ceaphus  C,  80, 
Archbold,  Ohio.  Born:  Dec.  15, 
1914,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  to  Ira 
and  Sarah  Beck  Schrock. 
Died:  Oct.  18,  1995,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
wife:  Fern  Frey  Schrock;  chil- 
dren: Cara  Steiner,  JoAnne 
Alderfer,  Phyllis  Hostetler, 
Rebecca  Schrock-Herdeck, 
Mary  Schrock,  Julia  Schrock 
Rosenfeld;  sisters:  Vera  Rupp, 
Velma  Grieser;  11  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  Oct.  21,  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Ellis  B. 
Croyle  and  Dee  Swartz.  Bur- 
ial: Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Shirk,  Melba  F.  Brenneman, 
70,  Sarasota,  Fla.  Born:  Oct. 
26,  1925,  Allen  County,  Ohio, 
to  Earl  and  Viola  Breneman. 
Died:  Oct.  8,  1995,  Sarasota, 
Fla.  Survivors — husband: 
Mervin  F.  Shirk;  children: 
Merlin  L.,  David  M.,  James 
R.,  Dorothy  Weaver;  brother 
and  sister:  Myron  J.,  Norma 


Plank;  6  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral: Oct.  12,  Bahia  Vista 
Mennonite  Church,  by  A.  Don 
Augsburger.  Burial:  Palms 
Memorial  Park. 

Yantzi,  Henry,  81,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.  Born:  Dec.  12, 
1913,  East  Zorra  Twp.,  Ont., 
to  Daniel  R.  and  Catherine 
Schlegel  Yantzi.  Died:  July 
12,  1995,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  of  a 
stroke.  Survivors — wife:  Lily 
Mae  Schwartzentruber 
Yantzi;  children:  Eunice,  Elva 
Jutzi,  Paul,  Mark,  Lois  Steck- 
ley;  foster  sons:  Brian 
Smithers,  Richard  Yantzi;  11 
grandchildren,  2  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Beulah  (daughter)  and  Wilbur 
(son).  Congregational  mem- 
bership: Hillcrest  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  July  15, 
East  Zorra  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Mary  Schiedeland 
Maurice  Martin.  Burial:  16th 
Line  East  Zorra  Cemetery. 
He  became  a  minister  in  1947 
and  pastored  several  Mennon- 
ite churches  in  Ontario. 

Yoder,  Alpha  J.,  93,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Born:  Nov.  3,  1901,  Gar- 
den City,  Mo.,  to  Joseph  and 
Anna  Miller  Yoder.  Died:  Oct. 
12,  1995,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— sons:  Donald, 
Richard;  sister:  Ella  Bickel;  6 
grandchildren,  2  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Eula  A.  Yoder  (wife).  Funeral: 
Oct.  16,  North  Goshen  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Art  Smok- 
er, Russell  Krabill,  and  Dean 


Slagel.  Burial:  Yellow  Creek 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Zehr,  Evan  Daniel,  2  1/2 
months,  Carthage,  N.Y.  Born: 
July  14,  1995,  Carthage, 
N.Y.,  to  Vern  and  Christine 
Walseman  Zehr,  Jr.  Died: 
Sept.  30,  1995,  Carthage, 
N.Y.,  of  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome.  Survivors — grand- 
parents: Vern  and  Susan 
Zehr,  Clinton  and  Nancy 
Walseman;  great-grandpar- 
ents: Walter  and  Ramona 
Zehr,  Joe  and  Norma  Ander- 
son, Vernon  and  Reata 
Walseman,  Dorothy  Winkler; 
great -great -gran  dm  other: 
Adah  Lyndaker.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Oct.  2,  First  Mennon- 
ite Church  of  New  Bremen, 
by  Ed  Steckly  and  Lester 
Bauman. 

Zehr,  Lydia  Bender,  77.  Born: 
Oct.  9,  1918,  East  Zorra  Twp., 
Ont.,  to  Moses  and  Catherine 
Roth  Bender.  Died:  Oct.  12, 
1995,  Stratford,  Ont.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Lester,  Ger- 
ald, Dayle,  Paul,  Ross,  Peter, 
Bill,  Marilyn  Hyde,  Dianne 
Kropf,  Betty  Horan,  Joyce 
Barker;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Arthur,  Alvin,  Nelson,  Katie 
Zehr;  22  grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Mahlon  Zehr 
(husband),  one  infant  son  and 
three  infant  daughters. 
Church  membership:  Tavis- 
tock Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Oct.  15,  East 
Zorra  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Darrel  Toews  and  Glen  Zehr. 
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Something  keeps  us  in  there  with  MCC 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  really  shouldn't 
work.  It's  an  organization  of  paradoxes  and  am- 
biguities, one  I  suspect  some  management  con- 
sultants might  have  shut  down  long  ago. 

Take,  for  example,  its  structure.  MCC  is  con- 
trolled by  a  board  of  38.  But  there's  also  MCC 
Canada  with  its  own  board  of  30 — and  a  U.S. 
counterpart  with  an  equal  number.  Add  to  this 
five  provincial  offices  in  Canada  and  four  re- 
gional ones  in  the  U.S.,  all  with  their  own 
boards,  plus.  .  .  .  But  you  get  the  point. 

You  would  also  think  that  keeping  all  that 
structure  functioning  would  take  most  of  MCC's 
time  and  money.  Yet  this  organization  consis- 
tently makes  the  list  of  the  top  North  American 
nonprofit  organizations  spending  the  least 
amount  of  its  funds  on  administration. 

Or  take  a  look  at  the  constituency.  MCC  is 
supported  by  at  least  15  different  Anabaptist 
groups,  all  the  way  from  the  Old  Order  Amish 

to  (you  supply  the  opposite).  These  groups 

seem  to  agree  on  hardly  anything — except  the 
need  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  and 
give  dignity  to  the  displaced. 

That's  what  started  MCC  in  1920.  In  the  75 
years  since  then,  the  agency  has  grown  to  be- 
come involved  with  just  about  every  kind  of 
issue  imaginable:  immigration,  women's  con- 
cerns, peace,  Colony  Mennonites,  victim  recon- 
ciliation. MCC  also  has  people  working  on  farm 
issues,  war  taxes,  handicapped  concerns,  urban 
ministries.  .  .  . 

Such  a  diverse  agenda  by  an  organization 
with  such  a  varied  constituency  should  be  a 
sure  recipe  for  conflict  and  disagreement.  There 
is.  Some  people  don't  like  MCC  offices  in  Wash- 
ington and  Ottawa  "lobbying"  governments. 
Others  wonder  how  abuse  issues  relate  to  refu- 
gee work.  But,  as  Don  Kraybill  points  out  in 
this  issue  (see  page  6),  MCC  has  tremendously 
high  constituency  support.  In  the  1989  church 
member  profile,  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
respondents  from  the  four  largest  groups  sup- 
porting MCC  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  it. 

That  support  is  not  just  in  words;  the  dollars 
follow.  While  some  congregations  put  the  agen- 
cy in  their  budgets,  in  many  of  them  support  for 
MCC  is  "just  there."  More  than  one  pastor 
wishes  raising  funds  for  the  local  budget  were 
as  easy  as  getting  money  for  MCC. 

Which  happens  in  some  strange  ways.  There 


are  the  thrift  stores.  The  houses  against  hun- 
ger. The  relief  sales.  We  who  work  for  Gospel 
Herald  won't  soon  forget  the  relief  sales.  Back 
in  the  1960s  when  these  first  began,  a  Gospel 
Herald  editorial  questioned  whether  the  church 
should  be  in  the  business  of  selling  strawberry 
pies,  feeding  people  pancakes  and  sausage,  and 
auctioning  quilts.  Readers  sent  in  a  barrage  of 
letters  against  that  editorial — and  then 
promptly  went  off  and  began  more  relief  sales. 
Last  year,  37  sales  raised  $35  million  for  MCC, 
according  to  Kraybill. 

So  why  does  MCC  work?  Some  point  to  its 
network  of  volunteers,  others  to  the  influ- 
ence its  workers  have  had  on  local  congre- 
gations when  they  complete  their  assignments. 
There's  also  the  international  dimension  to 
MCC's  work  which  captivates  many  of  us. 
But  there  has  to  be  more.  Could  it  be  that: 
/.  MCC  works  for  us  because  it's  a  way  to 
do  something?  We  Anabaptists  make  a  lot  of 
the  need  to  put  our  faith  into  action.  Though  we 
often  seem  to  fail,  MCC  gives  us  one  very  con- 
crete way  to  do  this. 

2.  MCC  works  for  us  because  of  its  sim- 
plicity? In  spite  of  its  complicated  structure 
and  diverse  agenda,  MCC  has  been  able  to  keep 
things  fairly  simple.  When  we  want  to  respond, 
MCC  finds  a  way.  Last  year,  for  example,  MCC 
had  decided  not  to  work  in  Rwanda.  But  so 
many  phone  calls  and  so  much  money  came  to 
MCC  it  soon  had  a  Rwandan  program.  We 
Mennonites  like  that.  Need.  Response.  With 
little  fanfare  between. 

3.  MCC  works  for  us  because  it  allows  us 
to  work  together?  We  make  a  great  deal  today 
about  Mennonite  diversity.  While  we  often  say 
it's  a  good  thing,  I  suspect  we  instinctively 
know  much  of  it  is  not  God's  best.  Perhaps  we 
support  MCC  because  it  allows  us  to  make  visi- 
ble the  fact  that  we  can  get  along,  that  we  can 
cooperate  in  at  least  one  area. 

On  the  occasion  of  MCC's  diamond  anniver- 
sary, we  need  to  thank  God,  humbly,  for  what 
has  been  done  through  this,  our  organization  in 
these  75  years.  In  the  next  75,  we  would  also  do 
well  to  apply  what  we  have  learned  through 
MCC  about  action,  simplicity,  and  cooperation 
to  more  areas  of  church  life.  Much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  "in  the  name  of  Christ." — jlp 
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ZINE  OF  THE  MENNONITE  CHURCH 


Toward  a  defining  center  for  Mennonites: 

Loving  people  the  way 
Jesus  loved  people 

By  congregation  and  conference,  we  must 
practice  our  vision  that  the  church  is  a 
community  of  mutual  accountability, 
not  a  collection  of  lone  individuals. 


General  Conference  Mennonites 
talk  about  integration  


10 


Our  world  in  general  and  North  American 
society  in  particular  is  tragically  broken. 
For  this,  Jesus  is  truly  the  answer.  In 
fact,  the  Anabaptist  vision  of  Jesus  is  the  most 
biblical  one  I  know.  What  tears  me  apart  is 
that  so  often  today's  Mennonites  don't  seem 
sure  enough  any  more  about  Jesus  and  his 
vision  to  live  it  or  proclaim  it  with  power. 

We  have  what  our  society  needs.  But  the 
Mennonite  church  today  is  not  nearly  as  effec- 
tive in  sharing  the  message  as  it  could  be. 

Are  Mennonites  today  as  certain  as  the  first 
apostles  that  Jesus,  the  carpenter  and  wander- 
ing advocate  of  peace  and  justice,  was  God  in 
the  flesh  at  whose  feet  we  fall  in  worship  and 
unconditional  obedience?  Are  we  as  convinced 
as  Peter  that  there  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven  through  whom  lost  sinners  can  be 
saved? 

How  can  we  be  passionate  evangelists  like 
the  early  church  and  the  first  Anabaptists 
unless  we  are  sure  that  the  carpenter  from 
Nazareth  is  also  true  God  and  the  only  Savior 
from  sin?  How  can  we  call  our  people  to  costly 


by 

Ronald 
J.  Sider 


Too  many  Christians  wrongly  think  com- 
passion means  you  cannot  condemn  sin. 
But  Jesus  insisted  sin  is  a  violation  of  di- 
vine standards  even  as  he  loved  sinners. 


discipleship — whether  in  our  sexual  practices, 
our  marriage  covenants,  our  economic  lifestyle, 
or  our  peacemaking — if  we  think  that  clear 
biblical  norms  are  not  necessarily  finally  deci- 
sive for  our  lives  today? 

Are  our  leaders  ready  to  issue  a  clarion  call 
to  the  church  to  turn  away  from  modern  rela- 
tivism, from  individualistic  subjectivism,  and 
submit  unconditionally  to  biblical  revelation? 

If  a  few  of  our  thinkers  have  flirted  with 
modern  theological  themes  that  undermine 
historic  Christian  belief,  many  of  our  people 
have  embraced  individualism  and  materialism. 
Many  of  us  live  the  same  kind  of  materialistic 
lifestyles  as  do  our  neighbors.  Many  have 
adopted,  often  unconsciously,  the  culture's 
individualism  that  undermines  Christian  com- 
munity and  accountability  in  the  church. 

We  Mennonites  have  largely  abandoned 
our  long  tradition  of  church  discipline. 
Why?  Partly  because  it  runs  directly 
counter  to  the  individualistic  self-fulfillment 
that  permeates  our  society.  And  partly  because 
we  have  confused  compassion  with  relativism. 
The  tragic  result  is  that  our  sexual  practices, 
divorce  rates,  and  economic  lifestyles  look  more 
and  more  like  those  of  the  rest  of  North  Ameri- 
can society. 

What  can  be  done? 

1.  Jesus  is  the  central  issue.  Jesus  is  the  de- 
fining center.  Together  our  leaders  and  people 
must  confess  that  this  man  from  Nazareth  is 
true  God  and  true  man,  the  only  way  to  salva- 
tion for  all  people  everywhere.  If  we  believe 
that,  we  must  live  it  and  let  him  be  Lord  of  our 
marriages,  our  businesses,  our  sexual  practices, 
our  family  budgets,  and  our  politics.  A  new, 
passionate  love  for,  unconditional  surrender  to, 
and  worship  of  Jesus  our  Lord  is  the  starting 
point. 

2.  We  must  together  renew  our  commitment 
to  submit  every  thought  and  action  to  biblical 
revelation.  That  does  not  mean  we  should 
become  fundamentalists  and  ignore  modern 
biblical  scholarship  or  contemporary  science. 
But  it  does  mean  that  we  reject  the  Enlighten- 


ment's philosophical  naturalism  that  perme- 
ates the  methodology  of  so  much  of  that  schol- 
arship. And  it  does  mean  that  with  our  words 
and  our  lives  we  will  attempt  by  God's  grace  to 
submit  unconditionally  to  what  the  Bible 
teaches  about  faith  and  practice. 

3.  We  desperately  need  to  recover  the  biblical 
understanding  of  the  church  as  community. 
Mennonites  over  the  centuries  have  had  a  good 
grasp  of  the  New  Testament  teaching  about  the 
body  of  Christ  as  the  gathered  community  of 
believing  disciples.  We  dare  not  let  today's 
relativism  and  individualism  snatch  away  this 
wonderful  vision. 

To  recover  our  historic  understanding  and 
practice  of  church  as  community  will  require 
more  emphasis  on  small  groups,  renewed  teach- 
ing on  mutual  accountability,  and  the  courage 
to  recover  the  practice  of  church  discipline. 

4.  Our  world  urgently  needs  thousands  of 
Christian  congregations  that  love  the  whole 
person  the  way  Jesus  did.  Clearly,  the  example 
and  command  of  Jesus  summon  us  to  both 
enthusiastic  evangelism  and  vigorous  social 
action.  He  taught  and  he  healed.  He  spent  vast 
amounts  of  potential  preaching  time  min- 
istering to  physical,  material  needs.  But  he  also 
insisted  that  it  would  be  better  to  lose  the 
whole  world  than  lose  one's  relationship  with 
the  living  God. 

Jesus'  gospel  is  what  our  broken  world  needs. 
But  no  one  will  be  able  to  hear  our  message 
unless  we  share  it  as  servants. 

Dream  with  me  about  the  way  Christian- 
ity as  servanthood  would  transform  our 
evangelism  and  reshape  our  call  for  re- 
newed ethical  standards  in  church  and  society. 
Let's  start  with  evangelism. 
Think  of  the  contrast  between  two  kinds  of 
evangelism:  evangelism  done  by  conquerors 
and  evangelism  done  by  servants. 

Too  often,  since  the  time  of  Constantine, 
Christians  have  tried  to  share  the  gospel  as 
military  conquerors  rather  than  as  servants. 
North  American  Christians  sent  missionaries 
to  Native  populations  while  their  governments 
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broke  hundreds  of  treaties  and  killed  millions 
of  Native  people.  Some  Europeans  even  dared 
to  tell  Africans  about  Christianity  while  they 
forced  them  into  slavery  aboard  a  slave  ship 
named  Jesus. 

The  evangelism  of  marauding  medieval  cru- 
saders or  conquering  colonial  armies  has  no 
integrity.  What  is  needed  are  servant  evange- 
lists who  humbly  and  sacrificially  minister  to 
all  the  needs  of  people  of  other  faiths.  At  the 
same  time,  they  invite  them  to  accept  the  only 
Savior  of  the  world. 

Servanthood  is  also  essential  if  we  want  to 
reverse  the  galloping  ethical  relativism  of  our 
time.  A  1994  survey  discovered  that  almost 
two-thirds  of  all  U.S.  Christians  who  claim  to 
be  "born  again"  do  not  believe  in  absolute  truth. 

Our  civilization  will  collapse  if  we  cannot 
reverse  sexual  promiscuity,  rampant  divorce, 
materialistic  greed,  and  the  pervasive  profes- 
sional dishonesty  that  is  corrupting  law,  medi- 
cine, and  public  life.  The  modern  notion  that 
ethical  norms  are  simply  relativistic  personal 
preferences  or  cultural  biases  that  autonomous 
individuals  rightly  toss  aside  in  their  search  for 
self-fulfillment  is  rapidly  destroying  our 
society. 

We  must  return  to  the  longstanding  Chris- 
tian tradition  that  ethical  principles  are  uni- 
versally binding;  they  are  grounded  in  the  very 
nature  of  reality.  Biblical  ethical  standards  are 
what  our  broken  society  longs  for,  even  without 
knowing  it.  Christians  must  issue  a  ringing 
call,  first  to  the  church,  and  then  to  the  larger 
society,  to  turn  away  from  destructive,  individ- 
ualistic relativism  and  return  to  the  ethical 
standards  implanted  by  the  Creator  and  re- 
vealed in  Scripture. 

Congregation  by  congregation  and  conference 
by  conference,  we  must  dare  to  practice  our 
vision  that  the  church  is  a  community  of  mu- 
tual accountability,  not  a  collection  of  lone  ran- 
gers. How  we  make  this  appeal,  however,  is 
crucial.  Some  Christian  moral  crusades — even 
when  they  are  right  on  what  they  uphold — are 
so  harsh,  legalistic,  and  unloving  that  they  can- 
not be  heard.  If  our  actions  make  confused  and 


broken  sinners  think  we  hate  them,  they  will 
never  hear  our  ethical  arguments. 

Servanthood  is  the  key.  It  is  the  pastor  who 
gently,  patiently,  sacrificially  walks  the  painful 
road  month  after  month  with  the  husband  and 
wife  contemplating  divorce  who  can  be  heard 
when  pleading  with  them  not  to  give  up  on 
their  marriage.  It  is  the  church  that  welcomes 
separated  spouses  into  their  homes  and 
promises  to  be  there  for  them  for  as  long  as  it 
takes  that  can  teach  Jesus'  standard  of  lifelong 
marriage  covenant  with  integrity.  It  is  the 
congregation  that  embraces  rather  than 
ostracizes  pregnant,  unmarried  teenage  women 
that  can  help  society  see  that  sex  before 
marriage  and  abortion  on  demand  are  lousy 
substitutes  for  God's  way  of  sexual  purity  and 
respect  for  life. 

Servanthood  and  compassion  are  essential. 
But  we  must  avoid  the  widespread  temp- 
tation to  confuse  compassion  with  rela- 
tivism. Too  many  Christians  today  wrongly 
think  that  compassion  means  you  cannot  con- 
demn sin.  Jesus  combined  overwhelming  com- 
passion and  ethical  clarity.  Nobody  has  ever 
been  more  compassionate.  Jesus  also  rejected 
judgmental  attitudes.  But  he  never  thought 
that  compassion  meant  winking  at  sin.  He 
insisted  that  sin  is  a  terrible  violation  of  divine 
standards,  even  as  he  compassionately  loved 
sinners. 

Jesus'  gentle  treatment  of  the  woman  caught 
in  adultery  should  be  our  model.  He  focused  his 
anger  on  the  self-righteous  Pharisees  who 
wanted  to  stone  her.  After  they  had  all  slipped 
away  in  silent,  sullen  guilt,  Jesus  compassion- 
ately assured  the  woman  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  condemning  her  to  death  as  the  law 
commanded.  But  then  clearly,  gently,  he  added: 
"Go  and  sin  no  more." 

There  is  not  a  hint  of  ethical  relativism  here. 
Compassion  does  not  trump  divine  ethical 
standards.  In  Jesus,  gentle  compassion  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  ethical  clarity  and  condem- 
nation of  sin. 

The  Mennonite  church  will  do  what  God 
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A  deeper  commitment  to  Jesus 
Christ  will  not  provide  instant 
solutions.  But  the  central  ques- 
tion is  as  simple  as  it  ever  was. 


wants  it  to  do  in  evangelism  and  social  concern, 
mutual  accountability,  and  church  discipline 
only  if  member  by  member,  congregation  by 
congregation,  we  look  up  into  the  face  of  the 
risen  Lord  and  submit  ourselves  totally  and 
unconditionally  in  worship  and  obedience. 

Can  we  keep  doing  some  of  the  things  we  are 
now  doing  in  our  sexual  lives  and  our  spending 
patterns  if  constantly  we  look  intently  into  his 
face  and  ask  him,  "My  Lord,  are  you  pleased 
with  how  I  am  living,  or  does  it  make  you 
weep?" 

The  Mennonite  church  stands  at  a  cross- 
roads. We  are  educated,  sophisticated,  socially 
successful,  polished,  wealthy.  And  some  of  our 
churches  are  dangerously  close  to  being  little 
more  than  comfortable  social  clubs  where  the 
successful  assemble  to  renew  friendships, 
traditions,  and  family  connections.  The  only 
thing  that  will  save  us  is  a  renewal  of  our  love, 
worship,  and  obedience  to  the  risen  Lord. 

We  face  complex  decisions  in  a  tumultu- 
ous, confusing  world.  A  deeper  com- 
mitment to  Christ  will  not  provide 
instant,  simplistic  solutions.  But  the  central 
question  is  as  simple  as  ever. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  carpenter  from  Naza- 
reth, the  prophet  of  peace,  the  champion  of 
women,  the  liberator  of  the  poor,  is  the  Creator 
of  the  galaxies,  the  only  Savior,  the  perfect 
model,  the  risen  Lord,  and  the  returning 
Redeemer?  Will  you  surrender  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  your  being  to  this  gentle,  loving, 
awesomely  holy  Sovereign?  Will  you  worship 
him  and  obey  him  with  all  your  heart,  soul, 
and  mind? 

Will  the  Mennonite  church  truly  let  him  be 
the  defining  center — not  just  on  selected  is- 
sues— but  for  every  action,  every  policy,  every 
decision? 

Ron  Sider,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  teaches  theology 
and  ethics  at  Eastern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  serves  as  president  of  Evangelicals 
for  Social  Action,  and  is  an  ordained  minister 
of  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference. 


"Give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  call  on 
his  name;  make  known  his  deeds 
among  the  nations;  proclaim  that 
his  name  is  exalted.  Sing  praises 
to  the  Lord,  for  he  has  done  glori- 
ously; let  this  be  known  in  all 
the  earth."— Isa.  12:4-5,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


Gospel  Herald  has  stated  that  it 
does  not  endorse  or  take  official 
positions  concerning  the  Menno- 
nite  Church  but  that  it  is  intended  to 
be  an  open  forum.  This  being  the  case, 
I  would  like  to  see  you  give  as  much 
space  (three-fourths  of  a  page)  and  as 
positive  a  report  on  the  1996  Promise 
Keepers  Clergy  Conference  for  Men — 
Feb.  13-15  in  Atlanta,  Ga. — as  you  did 
for  the  women's  in  China  (Women's 
Conference  in  China  Brings  To- 
gether Unlikely  Group  for  Wide- 
ranging  Discussions  (Oct.  3). 
Gary  Krabill 
Mifflintown,  Pa. 

I want  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  series  of  articles  on  the  core 
beliefs  of  our  faith.  They  were  well- 
written,  interesting  commentaries, 
often  offering  illustrations  of  the  new 
Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite 
Perspective.  The  latter  is  an  excellent, 
well-written,  and  scripturally  founded 
document  which  has  been  studied  in 
our  church  school  sessions  as  well. 

As  you  state  in  Are  You  Like  the 
Mormons?  (Oct.  17),  it  is  healthy  and 
helpful  to  focus  on  what  we  do  believe 
instead  of  identifying  ourselves  by  our 
opposition  to  issues.  In  particular,  in 
dealing  with  mildly  curious  or  serious 
questions  about  personal  faith  or  our 
denomination,  I  find  it  far  more  mean- 
ingful to  answer  based  on  what  I  be- 
lieve about  God  and  how  that  is  acted 
out  in  life  rather  than  the  traditions  of 
the  church  or  cultural  background 
from  which  we  come.  People  are  not 
challenged  by  traditions  or  even 
opposition  to  world  issues  as  much  as 
by  the  person  of  God. 

Thank  you  for  your  inspiring,  bal- 
anced, and  informative  publication. 
Linda  Petty 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Reading  the  letter  by  Caroll  K. 
Walter  (Oct.  24)  about  the  news 
story,  Drug  Money  Proves 
Strong  Lure  for  Colony  Mennonites 
in  Mexico  (Sept.  5),  evoked  in  me 
memories  of  60  years  ago  when  my 
father  decided  to  stop  farming  tobacco. 
I  know  he  struggled  with  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  inconsistency  of 
growing  tobacco  and  the  need  to 
provide  for  his  family. 

One  way  God  has  blessed  that  deci- 
sion is  that  none  of  his  six  sons  and 
four  daughters  ever  produced,  pro- 


cessed, or  used  the  stuff.  The  chains  of 
worldly  family  tradition  were  broken. 
All  found  livelihoods  worthy  of  our 
Christian  faith,  including  farming. 

Permit  me  to  make  one  correction.  It 
was  not  easy  money.  Raising  tobacco 
was  a  lot  of  hard  work.  I  know! 

Mary  K.  Miller 

Bethel,  Pa. 

This  World  Is  Not  My  Home 
(Oct.  17).  While  I  enjoyed  this 
article,  I  felt  that  it  presented  a 
poor  image  of  what  true  humanity  is. 
Do  we  really  believe  that  our  true 
home  is  in  the  spiritual  realm?  I  hope 
not!  We  are  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  we  are  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 
The  message  of  the  gospel  is  wholistic, 
and  the  ultimate  fulfillment  of  our 
salvation  in  the  reign  of  God  will 
renew  us  to  our  full  humanity:  body, 
mind,  and  spirit. 

In  my  opinion,  Christians  would  be 
more  empowered  if  they  focused  on  the 
present  reality  of  the  reign  of  God. 
Jesus  did  not  call  us  to  live  according 
to  a  future  model;  he  proclaimed  that 
God's  reign  is  among  us  now! 

I  agree  that  the  future  reality  of 
God's  reign  will  transcend  our  present 
experience  of  it  now.  However,  I  think 
the  church  tends  to  downplay  the 
transforming  power  of  the  reign  al- 
ready among  us.  Perhaps  if  we  seize 
the  power  God  has  already  given  us, 
the  future  will  take  care  of  itself. 
Ken  Harnly 
Manheim,  Pa. 

Thank  you,  thank  you  for  Gospel 
Herald.  As  pastor  of  a  Mennonite 
congregation,  I  feel  that  you  keep 
us  vitally  connected  to  the  larger 
Mennonite  Church.  You  also  help  us 
face  and  deal  with  significant  issues 
facing  the  church. 

There  is  hardly  an  issue  that  I  don't 
clip  some  article  from  for  my  topical  file. 
Our  church  has  also  saved  all  the 
articles  related  to  our  confession  of  faith. 
They  will  be  a  valuable  resource  to  us. 

But  just  this  week  I  heard  a  person 
say  they  canceled  their  Gospel  Herald 
subscription  because  they  "couldn't 
understand  it."  I  also  read  Love  Must 
Show  Itself  in  Action  (Oct.  31).  While 
there  were  very  important  things  in 
this  well-written  article  that  the 
church  needs  to  hear,  it  made  too 
many  assumptions  about  my  aware- 
ness of  authors  and  literature.  And  it 


used  phrases  and  words  that  I  needed 
to  go  back  and  read  over  to  be  sure  I 
understood. 

By  far,  most  Gospel  Herald  articles 
have  made  the  complex  simple,  yet 
profound.  My  faith  has  been  nurtured, 
and  my  way  of  life  challenged  so  many 
times.  I'd  like  all  Mennonites  to  be 
reading  Gospel  Herald.  I'm  just  con- 
cerned that  we  keep  it  readable  for  all. 

Sam  Thomas 

Landisville  Mennonite  Church 
Landisville,  Pa. 

What  a  lovely  and  appropriate 
picture  accompanied  the  cover 
story,  Love  Must  Show  Itself 
in  Action  (Oct.  31).  It  was  doubly  im- 
pressive to  me  because  I  recognized  the 
girl  on  the  swing  as  one  of  my  twin 
granddaughters . 

When  I  showed  the  picture  to  her, 
she  exclaimed,  "That  is  my  dear  friend 
from  Spruce  Lake!"  Apparently  the 
picture  was  taken  while  the  family  was 
vacationing  there  this  summer. 

Oh,  if  they  could  only  grow  up  never 
knowing  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "ra- 
cial issues." 
Alta  Auker 
Thompsontown,  Pa. 

After  reading  It's  That  Race 
Issue.  Again.  (Oct.  31),  I  ask 
myself:  Of  those  "rumblings"  you 
have  heard  in  the  church,  has  anyone 
stopped  to  wonder  why  race  is  still  an 
issue?  Racism  is,  as  the  president  of 
the  U.S.  said,  "Black  people's  burden 
and  white  people's  problem." 

If  racism  has  not  gone  away,  it  is 
because  white  people  have  not  commit- 
ted themselves  to  fighting  against  it.  It 
has  not  gone  away  because  white  peo- 
ple want  to  find  a  quick,  easy  solution 
to  racism.  Your  editorial  is  an  attempt 
at  a  quick  solution.  It  does  not  chal- 
lenge Mennonites  of  European  descent 
to  deal  with  their  problem. 

Not  only  was  this  a  quick  solution, 
but  it  was  also  very  patronizing  and 
condescending  to  me,  a  Latina  in  the 
Mennonite  church.  It  sounds  like  we, 
who  are  not  of  European  descent,  are 
children  of  the  larger  European  Men- 
nonite church  instead  of  brothers  and 
sisters.  When  you  say  that  "we  must 
look  out  for  their  welfare,"  you  seem  to 
imply  that  we  need  pity  and  charity 
instead  of  respect  and  partnership. 

As  long  as  Mennonite  brothers  and 
sisters  of  European  descent  do  not 
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realize  that  racism  affects  them  right 
at  home,  and  that  they  are  part  of  this 
problem,  things  will  not  change.  Some 
say  racism  is  not  an  issue  for  them  or 
their  church.  But  it's  not  an  issue  be- 
cause in  their  daily  lives  they  rarely 
come  into  contact  with  people  from  the 
African,  Native,  Asian/Pacific  Islander, 
and  Hispanic  diasporas.  So  their  views 
are  rarely  challenged. 

Dismantling  racism  is  hard  work.  If 
Mennonites  of  European  descent  are 
interested  in  doing  so,  they  need  to  get 
beyond  the  denial  stage.  The  desire  to 
rip  sin  from  our  lives  must  come  from 
inside  each  of  us.  Yes,  racism  is  sin. 

Jeannie  Romero  Talbert 

Akron,  Pa. 

In  your  editorial,  It's  That  Race  Is- 
sue. Again.  (Oct.  31),  you  referred 
to  my  article,  Butter  Sandwiches, 
Train  Rides,  and  Affirmative  Ac- 
tion, as  a  basis  for  expanding  the  defi- 
nition of  who  is  "our  own"  in  the  church. 

While  I  raised  that  principle  in  the 
context  of  a  specific  response  to  affir- 
mative action  programs  in  the  public 
sphere,  I'm  a  bit  uncomfortable  seeing 
it  applied  as  a  "solution"  to  race  rela- 
tions in  the  church. 

The  problem  of  racism  in  our  church 
today  is  a  problem  of  white  people.  We 
are  the  ones  with  the  collective  power 
to  enforce  our  prejudices.  Yes,  as  a 
whole  church  we  must  come  together 
as  a  united  body  of  Christ.  But  we  will 
only  get  there  if  we  who  have  come  to 
be  called  white  take  responsibility  for 
the  process  of  dismantling  racism  and 
transforming  the  institutions  that  keep 
racism  in  place.  Once  this  work  has 
begun,  we  will  be  better  prepared  to 
"broaden  the  definition  of  'own'  "  and 
resist  the  charity  and  paternalism  that 
would  otherwise  be  present. 
Jody  Miller  Shearer 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


Mennonite  church  leaders  have 
long  been  concerned  about  the 
younger  generation  and  their 
"decaying"  morals  and  way  of  life.  They 
blame  society  and  the  media  for  cor- 
rupting the  values  of  the  church's 
youth.  While  this  may  be  valid,  I  think 
some  of  the  blame  also  lies  with  the 
church  itself. 

The  Mennonite  church  today  has  not 
taught  its  youth  the  basic  principles  of 
our  faith  nearly  as  well  as  it  should 
have.  I  am  in  my  second  year  at  a  Men- 
nonite high  school,  and  I  cannot  re- 
member a  single  chapel  (we  have  one 
every  day)  that  emphasized  our  strong 
standing  on  pacifism,  love  for  all,  or 
any  other  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Mennonite  faith. 

For  someone  like  me,  an  "ethnic 
Mennonite,"  this  may  be  okay,  since  I 
have  already  learned  these  from  my 
parents.  But  what  about  the  many 
first-generation  Mennonites  who  attend 
our  institutions?  When  their  friends 
ask,  "What  does  your  faith  teach?"  how 
will  they  know  what  to  answer? 

Nor  are  our  basic  beliefs  taught 
enough  in  church.  I  haven't  heard  a 
sermon  on  peace  since  the  Gulf  War. 

As  Mennonites,  we  must  take  our 
responsibility  to  teach  our  youth  seri- 
ously. We  can't  forget  why  we're  Men- 
nonites, because  a  house  built  on  the 
sand  will  not  stand. 
Daniel  Cruz 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

I just  put  down  the  Herald  after 
reading  Beating  of  Young  Man  in 
Bolivian  Mennonite  Colony .  .  . 
Raises  Concern  and  Leaders  Falsi- 
fied Gospel  Crusade  Reports  About 
Conversions  (Nov.  7).  Can  you  tell  me 
how  these  negative  things  get  into 
Gospel  Herald  when  literally  thou- 
sands of  miracles  are  taking  place  all 
over  the  world? 


Changed  lives,  restored  marriages,  a 
new  job  for  a  hardworking  father  of 
four,  a  drug  addict  becomes  pastor  of 
an  inner-city  church,  a  wayward  child 
returns,  a  youth  who  is  called  into 
ministry  has  a  "windfall  from  heaven," 
a  pastor  who  was  finally  converted,  a 
prostitute  becomes  "Mother  of  the 
Year,"  a  homosexual  becomes  father  of 
five,  a  church  of  15  grows  to  1,500  .  .  . 
these  are  the  miracles  that  are  taking 
place  all  around  us. 

May  God  help  us  to  report  the  good 
news! 

Norman  Teague 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

I recently  attended  a  musical  at  Eas- 
tern Mennonite  University  in  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  It  was  beautiful  be- 
yond words.  There  were  choral  groups, 
horns,  strings,  and  winds.  There  were 
solos  and  audience  participation,  which 
sounded  like  a  trained  choir. 

There  was  perfect  timing,  harmony, 
and  sense  of  mutual  purpose.  There 
was  just  the  right  amount  of  air,  the 
right  touch  of  the  bow,  and  the  right 
pluck  of  the  bass — all  with  perfect 
harmony  together  providing  a  beauti- 
ful sound  to  massage  the  soul. 

These  were  Mennonites.  Mennonites 
can  do  it.  They  can  work  together  in 
harmony  and  beauty. 

Wouldn't  it  be  great  if,  when  people 
hear  the  word  "Mennonite,"  they  would 
conjure  up  images  of  beautiful  music? 
Wouldn't  it  be  great  if  we  could  trans- 
late this  harmony  into  our  personal 
relationships  and  the  life  of  our 
churches?  Then  when  people  hear 
"Mennonite,"  they  will  say,  "Behold, 
how  they  love  one  another." 
D.  Lowell  Nissley 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

In  the  article,  Remember  Who  You 
Are  (Oct.  24),  the  author  writes: 
"Exciting  Mennonite  congregations 
are  full  of  people  who  know  what  Ana- 
baptism  means.  .  .  .  They  are  not 
ashamed  of  their  cultural  or  theolog- 
ical identity." 

Good.  But  I  wonder  why  these  same 
Mennonites  dress  and  cut  their  hair 
like  the  world  if  they  are  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  their  Ana- 
baptist beginnings.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
get  back  to  not  being  conformed  to  this 
world  (Rom.  12:1-2). 
Mrs.  Paul  M.  Stutzman 
Massillon,  Ohio 
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days  toward  the 
spirit  of  Christmas 


by  Jim  Bishop 

If  the  holiday  season  is  supposed  to  be  such  a 
joyful,  spirit-lifting  time,  why  do  so  many 
people  approach  it  with  a  "humbug"  atti- 
tude? 

Perhaps  it's  because  the  yuletide  sneaks  up 
on  them — like  strands  of  gray  hair,  a  car 
inspection  deadline,  or  radar  on  an  unfamiliar 
interstate.  Whatever,  for  too  many  of  us  jingle 
bells  get  replaced  with  jangled  nerves,  and 
peace  on  earth  with  bedlam  bursting  in  air. 

Perhaps  I  can  help.  Here's  a  "Bishop's  Advent 
Calendar"  to  assist  your  yuletide  planning.  I 
suggest  you  tailor  this  list  to  your  own  situation; 
check  it  twice,  and  maybe,  just  maybe,  you'll 
actually  observe  a  silent  night,  holy  night. 

Nov.  27:  Make  your  own  Advent  wreath. 
Read  Isaiah  9:2-7  and  light  the  first  Advent 
candle.  Give  a  loved  one  a  small  Advent  gift. 

Nov.  28:  Decide  if  you're  going  to  do  a 
Christmas  letter.  If  not,  you  have  today  off.  If 
you  are,  write  the  rough  draft. 

Nov.  29:  Buy  a  "Far  Side,"  Dave  Barry,  or 
"Men  Are  from  Mars,  Women  Are  from  Venus" 
1996  desktop  calendar  before  they  sell  out. 

Nov.  30:  Determine  how  much  your  Decem- 
ber budget  will  allow  you  to  spend  on  Christ- 
mas gifts  and  make  out  your  list  accordingly. 

Dec.  1 :  Buy  your  greeting  cards  or  take  your 
finalized  Christmas  letter  to  a  printer. 

Dec.  2:  Spend  the  morning  at  yard  sales 
(diehard  types  either  have  them  or  attend  them 
even  if  it's  below  freezing),  looking  for  a  string 
of  used  bubble  lights. 

Dec.  3:  Address  half  of  the  envelopes  on  your 
greeting  card  gift  list. 

Dec.  4:  Read  Luke  2:8-14  and  light  the  second 
Advent  candle.  Give  an  Advent  gift  to  someone 
else. 

Dec.  5:  Review  your  schedule  and  set  a  time 
to  do  your  Christmas  shopping.  A  good  time  is 
late  afternoon,  4:30-6:30  p.m.,  when  many 
stores  seem  less  crowded. 

Dec.  6:  Buy  an  amaryllis  bulb,  Norfolk  Island 
pine,  cyclamen  plant,  Christmas  cactus,  or 
poinsettia  today. 

Dec.  7:  Call  a  local  radio  station  and  request 
"The  Chipmunk  Song." 

Dec.  8:  If  you  put  up  a  tree,  go  for  it  today. 
Take  family  members  or  friends  with  you  and 
cut  your  own  at  one  of  the  area  evergreen  farms. 

Dec.  9:  Rent  and  watch  a  seasonal  video  such 
as  "The  Muppet  Christmas  Carol,"  "A  Christ- 


mas Story,"  "Miracle  on  34th  Street,"  or  "It's  a 
Wonderful  Life." 

Dec.  10:  Finish  addressing  your  greeting  card 
list. 

Dec.  1 1 :  Invite  one  or  several  persons  in  to 
help  decorate  your  tree.  Play  carols  on  your 
stereo  during  the  process.  Once  completed, 
darken  the  room,  plug  in  the  tree  (all  the  lights 
will  work  this  year!),  and  sit  there,  enjoying  the 
atmosphere.  Read  2  Corinthians  9:6-15  and 
light  the  third  Advent  candle. 

Dec.  12:  Stamp  and  mail  your  greeting  cards 
today. 

Dec.  13:  Call  a  local  nursing  home  or  retire- 
ment community  and  schedule  a  time  to  visit  a 
shut-in. 

Dec.  14:  Mail  a  donation  to  a  favorite  charity. 

Dec.  15:  Scan  your  radio  dial  for  some  musi- 
cal sounds  of  the  season.  Or  read  the  "things  to 
do"  section  of  the  local  paper  for  listings  of  local 
holiday  fare. 

Dec.  1 6:  Surprise  a  family  member  or  friend 
with  a  long-distance  phone  call. 

Dec.  1 7:  Listen  to  the  Christmas  section  of 
Handel's  "Messiah." 

Dec.  18:  Read  1  John  4:7-12  and  light  the 
fourth  Advent  candle.  Load  up  your  car  or  van 
and  spend  the  evening  checking  out  the  neigh- 
borhood lighting  displays  and  luminaries. 

Dec.  19:  Volunteer  some  time  at  a  local  com- 
munity service  agency. 

Dec.  20:  Create  a  homemade  "gift  certifi- 
cate" to  give  to  someone  else:  good  for  one 
evening  of  free  child  care,  for  example. 
Dec.  21:  Have  a  "white  elephant"  gift  ex- 
change with  a  group  of  friends  or  your  closest 
colleagues  at  work. 

Dec.  22:  Assemble  a  group  of  minstrels  and 
serenade  your  neighbors. 

Dec.  23:  Spend  some  quiet  time  with  your 
spouse,  family,  or  group  of  close  friends,  reflect- 
ing on  the  best  Christmas  you  ever  had  as  a 
child. 

Dec.  24:  Attend  a  Christmas  Eve  service, 
possibly  at  a  congregation  other  than  the  one 
you  normally  attend. 

Dec.  25:  All  is  calm,  all  is  bright.  Light  all 
five  Advent  candles.  Relax  and  soak  in  the 
spirit  of  Christmas. 

Jim  Bishop  is  a  member  of  the  communications 
department  at  Eastern  Mennonite  University, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  a  freelance  writer  and 
photographer.  He  is  a  member  of  Community 
Mennonite  Church. 
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Toward  a  redefinition  of  Thanksgiving: 


<  Why  not  enchiladas  and  pizza 


by  Larry  Augsburger 


Suppose  someone  other  than  a 
Puritan  had  started  Thanks- 
giving. Would  we  know  better 
how  to  celebrate  God's  goodness? 


It  seems  a  terrible  shame  that  it  was  the  Pil- 
grims and  New  England  Puritans  who  creat- 
ed the  United  States'  holiday  of  Thanks- 
giving. Now  I  don't  begrudge  the  Pilgrims  their 
feast  with  the  Indians  in  1621,  but  what  I  do 
resent  is  the  fact  that  the  first  150  years  of  this 
holiday  were  celebrated  and  shaped  by  the 
dour,  stern,  serious  Puritans  of  New  England. 
Stop  and  think  of  the  implications  of  this  acci- 
dent of  history. 

Just  to  begin  with,  there's  the  menu.  The  tra- 
ditional food  for  Thanksgiving  is  turkey,  cran- 
berries, and  pumpkin  pie  because  that's  what 
New  England  Puritans  ate.  There  is  no  eternal 
edict  which  says  Thanksgiving  must  be  associ- 
ated with  those  foods,  but  since  the  Puri- 
tans established  the  tradition,  they 
established  the  menu. 

What  would  the  menu  be  if  some 
other  group  had  established  Thanks- 
giving? For  example,  suppose  the  tra- 
dition had  been  shaped  by  Italians. 
We'd  be  eating  lasagna,  pizza,  and  spa- 
ghetti for  the  traditional  meal.  If  it  had 
been  Mexicans,  we'd  have  tacos,  enchiladas, 
and  sopaipillas.  If  it  had  been  Chinese,  we'd  feast 
on  sweet-and-sour  pork  and  cashew  chicken. 

You  get  the  idea.  It's  kind  of  disgusting,  isn't 
it?  Much  as  I  like  turkey  and  pumpkin  pie,  the 
possibilities  of  an  Italian  or  Chinese  Thanks- 
giving tradition  have  their  appeal. 

And  it's  not  only  the 
menu  the  New  En- 
gland Puritans 
shaped.  They 
also  set  the 
general  tone 
of  the  day. 
Although 
they  have 
been  unfair- 
ly stereotyped, 
there  is  no 
question  that  the 


New  England  Puritans  were  serious  and  stern. 
The  first  thanksgiving  days  were  spent  in  six 
hours  of  worship — a  four-hour  morning  service, 
with  just  a  quick  break  for  lunch,  and  then  a 
two-hour  afternoon  affair.  There  was  no  fun 
and  no  frivolity,  just  hours-long  sermons.  It's 
true  that  far  less  severe  ways  of  observing  the 
day  have  evolved  over  the  years,  but  usually 
pastors  think  they  must  call  people  back  to  a 
more  somber,  serious  attempt  to  live  up  to  the 
original  intentions  of  Thanksgiving. 

Once  again,  let's  suppose  someone  else  was  in 
charge  of  setting  up  this  holiday — say,  perhaps 
Italian  Catholics.  Thanksgiving  would  certainly 
be  a  different  sort  of  day.  Oh,  I'm  sure  that 
there  would  be  an  expectation  that  one  attend  a 
mass  of  thanksgiving,  but  after  that,  I  can 
imagine  music,  dancing,  feasting,  joy,  and 
celebration.  They  would  have  conceived  of  a  day 
to  give  thanks  in  an  entirely  different  way  than 
the  Puritans  did. 

Having  gone  this  far  in  this  experiment  in 
redefining  Thanksgiving,  let's  go  one 
step  further  and  ask,  "How  would  God 
shape  the  day  if  given  a  chance?"  Would  God 
follow  the  Puritan  or  the 
Italian  model?  It  is 
my  observation 
that  God  usually 
devises  unique 
models  that 
confound  and 
transform  hu- 
man ones.  We  can 
get  a  handle  on  how 
God  would  fashion 
Thanksgiving  by  looking  at  two  models  we  find 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  first  is  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which 
was  a  kind  of  thanksgiving  feast  celebrated  at 
the  end  of  harvest.  Deuteronomy  16:13-15 
(NIV)  defines  the  feast  in  this  way:  "Celebrate 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  for  seven  days  after 
you  have  gathered  the  produce  of  your  thresh- 
ing floor  and  your  winepress.  Be  joyful  at  your 
Feast — you,  your  sons  and  daughters,  your 
menservants  and  maidservants,  and  the  Le- 
vites,  the  aliens,  the  fatherless  and  the  widows 
who  live  in  your  towns.  For  seven  days  cele- 
brate the  Feast  to  the  Lord  your  God  at  the 
place  the  Lord  will  choose.  For  the  Lord  your 
God  will  bless  you  in  all  your  harvest  and  in  all 
the  work  of  your  hands,  and  your  joy  will  be 
complete." 

The  second  model  is  the  idea  of  the  tithe. 
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cashew  chicken  and  pumpkin 


Deuteronomy  14:22-23  (NIV)  says:  "Be  sure  to 
set  aside  a  tenth  of  all  that  your  fields  produce 
each  year.  Eat  the  tithe  of  your  grain,  new  wine 
and  oil,  and  the  firstborn  of  your  herds  and 
flocks  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  your  God  at 
the  place  he  will  choose  as  a  dwelling  for  his 
Name,  so  that  you  may  learn  to  revere  the  Lord 
your  God  always." 

Note  two  significant  points  arising  out  of 
these  passages.  The  first  point  is  that  the  hu- 
man response  to  God's  provision  is  not  "you 
must  be  somber,  stern,  and  serious." 
Rather,  "rejoice,  eat,  and  cele- 
brate." The  Feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles was  seven 
days  of  feasting  and 
celebration,  and 
the  offering  of  the 
tithe  was  basi- 
cally a  party  God 
threw  with  a  tenth 
of  one's  income. 
There  was  nothing 
dour  here.  The  human 
response  to  the  blessing  of 
God  is  to  feast,  rejoice,  and  celebrate. 

It  is  important  that  we  balance  this  first 
point  with  a  second,  equally  important  one. 
This  celebration  or  rejoicing  was  to  be  done 
before  the  Lord  or  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
Deuteronomy  14  calls  for  it  to  be  done  "in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  your  God  at  the  place  he 
will  choose  as  a  dwelling  for  his  Name,  so  that 
you  may  learn  to  revere  the  Lord  your  God 
always." 

So  frequently  the  world  associates  celebra- 
tion with  riotous,  irresponsible  behavior, 
as  if  God  indulgently  closes  the  eyes  when 
we  celebrate.  But  that's  not  the  way  one  cele- 
brates the  gracious  provision  of  the  Lord. 
Rather  when  you  celebrate  before  the  Lord,  you 
maintain  your  accountability  before  God.  You 
celebrate  as  a  means  of  growing  in  relationship 
with  God,  "so  that  you  may  learn  to  revere  the 
Lord  your  God  always."  God's  view  of  celebra- 
tion is  that  it  is  designed  to  draw  us  closer  to 
the  Lord  rather  than  to  push  us  away.  Celebra- 
tion is  an  exercise  in  spirituality,  not  an  exer- 
cise of  the  flesh. 

What  do  these  two  points  tell  us  about  how 
God  would  redefine  Thanksgiving?  First,  I 
think  God  would  say,  "Lighten  up  a  little  bit. 
You  don't  have  to  be  somber  and  dour  to  ex- 
press thanks.  I  like  to  see  you  celebrate  and 
rejoice  in  my  gracious  provision.  Feel  no  guilt 


about  your  turkey,  or  lasagna, 
or  sweet-and-sour  pork.  Enjoy 
it  free  from  guilt,  for  it's  from 
my  hand." 

Second,  God  would  say  to 
us,  "Let  the  celebration  remind 
you  of  me,  not  distract  you  from 
me.  Don't  imagine  that  I  look  away 
and  wink  at  excesses.  But  realize  I  in- 
vite you  to  celebrate  as  a  means  of  drawing  you 
to  greater  reverence  for  me.  Include  me  in  the 
celebration  so  that  you  may  draw  nearer  to 
me." 

I  perceive  a  challenge  for  us 
modern  Christians  in  both  of 
these  points.  The  first  is  one 
that  the  New  England 
Puritans  of  the  six-hour 
worship  services  would 
have  faced  to  an  even 
greater  degree  than  we  do — 
lightening  up  and  actually 
celebrating  God's  gracious 
provision.  We  don't  have  to  be 
somber,  serious  people  to  conscien- 
tiously celebrate  Thanksgiving.  We  can  cele- 
brate with  joy,  fun,  and  laughter. 

The  second  challenge  is  to  celebrate  appro- 
priately in  light  of  the  criterion  of  making  sure 
that  the  celebration  draws  us  closer  to  God.  We 
need  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving  with  the 
understanding  that  God  is  the  host  of  the  party. 
God  has  given  us  the  things  for  which  we  give 
thanks,  and  God  is  the  one  who  encourages  us 
to  celebrate. 

Both  the  New  England  Puritans  and  our 
imagined  Italian  Catholics  got  part  of  Thanks- 
giving right.  The  Puritans  had  the  reverence, 
the  Italian  the  party.  We  can  put  the  two  to- 
gether and  celebrate  reverently  before  the  Lord. 

At  my  reverent  party,  I  think  I'll  serve  sweet 
and  sour  pork,  enchiladas,  pizza — and  pumpkin 
pie. 

Larry  Augsburger  is  pastor  of  the  Oak  Grove 
Mennonite  Church  in  West  Liberty,  Ohio.  He  is 
also  one  of  Gospel  Herald's  editorial  consultants. 
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give  ana  iaKe 

Giving  thanks  to  God  the  Father  at  all  times  and 
for  everything  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Ephesians  5:20 
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Focus 


The  blessing  of  experience 


by  Erick  }.  Sawatzky 


At  AMBS  we  take 
seriously  the  adage, 
"Experience  is  the 
best  teacher."  We  have  built 
practical  experience  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  academic 
curriculum. 

AMBS  has  always 
taught  the  practical  skills 
of  preaching,  teaching, 
and  counseling.  What's 
new  is  requiring  stu- 
dents who  would  be 
pastors  to  actually 
experience  something  of 
pastoral  ministry. 

We  observed  for  years 
that  students  who 
experienced  pastoral 
ministry  brought  differ- 
ent questions  to  class- 
room discussions. 
Students  with  experience 
seemed  better  able  to 
bridge  the  world  of  ideas 
and  real  life  situations. 
Students  with  experience 
had  a  better  sense  of 
what  it  meant  to  be  a 
pastor  as  well  as  do 
pastoral  tasks.  And  these 
changes  happened  even 
with  relatively  short 
experiences  as  a  pastor. 

As  a  result  of  these 
observations,  AMBS  chose  to 
include  in  the  Master  of 
Divinity  curriculum  a 
requirement  for  pastoral 
experience.  Students  who 
plan  to  be  pastors  spend 
some  time  as  student  pastors 
in  a  congregation  under  the 
supervision  of  the 
congregation's  pastor  and 
their  professor.  The  goals 
are:  1)  to  experience  personal 
and  spiritual  growth;  2)  to 
learn  the  arts  and  skills  of 
ministry;  and  3)  to  learn  to 
recognize  and  meet  God  in 
the  encounters  of  ministry. 
Each  student  spends  ten 
hours  a  week  in  a  congrega- 
tion over  two  semesters 
leading  worship,  preaching, 


pastoral  visitation,  and 
teaching — encountering  as 
broad  a  range  of  ministry 
experiences  as  possible.  In 
addition  each  student  spends 
another  eleven  weeks  in  full- 
time  ministry. 


What  has  begun  to 
emerge  is  very 
encouraging  and 
important.  Students  are  not 
only  learning  that  pastoral 
ministry  is  a  lot  of  work, 
they  are  becoming  aware 
that  pastoral  ministry  is 
academic  work,  relational 
work,  emotional  work,  and 
spiritual  work  all  in  one. 
They  are  becoming  aware 
that  members  of  a  congrega- 
tion relate  to  them  differ- 
ently and  expect  new 
responses  from  them.  They 
are  learning  that  God  works 
in  new  and  mysterious  and 
wonderful  ways  in  people's 
lives  and  that  pastors  are 
indeed  privileged  to  hear 
about  these  things.  They  are 
frequently  overwhelmed  by 


all  there  is  to  do  and  to  learn 
and  to  prepare  for  with  so 
little  time  to  do  it.  They 
experience  the  generosity 
and  the  grace  and  the  loving 
care  of  the  church  along  with 
the  less  seemly  aspects.  They 
experience  successes 
and  failures  but  invari- 
ably come  away  with  a 
clearer  sense  of  their 
ministry  gifts,  a  more 
developed  sense  of 
pastoral  identity,  and  a 
stronger  sense  of  their 
call. 

There  is  much  that  can 
and  must  be  learned  in 
the  classroom  and  the 
library.  The  Bible,  the 
history  of  the  church, 
and  the  development  of 
Christian  thinking  is  not 
quickly  learned  and 
appreciated  in  a  few 
survey  courses.  It  takes 
careful  reflection  and 
^  deep  thought. 
Jjj    Ours  is  a  changing  and 
1  complex  world.  People 
J  have  many  questions 
and  difficult  decisions 
to  make.  The  church  has 
a  role  and  challenge  as  great 
as  it  has  ever  had.  The 
church  needs  well  prepared 
leaders.  By  combining  the 
classroom,  the  library,  and 
professors  with  experience 
in  the  congregation  we  have 
a  rich  mix  for  education  and 
learning  and  we  are  partners 
with  each  other  in  ministry. 

Erick  ].  Sawatzky,  D.Min.,  is 
director  of  field  education  and 
associate  professor  of  pastoral 
ministry  at  AMBS. 


Inside 


Combining  study  and  experience  to 
prepare  for  ministry 

AMBS  installs  new  dean 

Summer  mission  institute 


Combining  study  and  experience 
to  prepare  for  ministry 


An  internship  ...a 
practicum  ...a  course  called 
"Minister  in  the  Church: 
at  AMBS  we  use  several 
names  hut  each  means  one 
core  concept — experience 
in  ministry  is  an 
essential  part  of  study  in 
any  degree  program. 


Developing  the  soul 
of  a  pastor 


Summer  interns  Eric  Buller,  John 
Troyer,  and  Melanie  Zuercher 
recently  sliared  their  epxeriences  at 
a  weekly  Forum.  Eric  served  in  the 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Beatrice, 
Neb.  as  a  pastoral  intern;  John  in 
Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  and  Melanie 
Zuerclier  in  the  communications 
office  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church. 


j  J~T  wanted  to  work  not 
I  so  much  at  skills,  but 
JL  at  developing  the 
soul  of  a  pastor,"  John 
Troyer  says  of  his  summer 
internship.  He  spent  three 
months  as  a  full-time  intern 
at  Pleasant  View  Mennonite 
Church,  rural  Goshen,  Ind., 
working  with  pastor  Ron 
Diener. 
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John's  first  goal  was  to 
learn  how  to  step  into  a 
congregation  and  develop 
relationships — "learn  to 
know  people,  learn  to 
respect  them  and  have  them 
respect  me."  Although  John 
is  a  native  of  Goshen,  he  had 
previously  been  involved 
with  Clinton  Frame  Menno- 
nite Church  and  the  Pleasant 
View  congregation  was  new 
to  him. 

Wha  t  he  wanted  to 
experience  was  "coming  to 
relationships  without  an 
'agenda'  first,"  and  he  said, 
"I  experienced  that  in  a  more 
dramatic  way  than  I  have 
before." 

A  second  goal  was 
helping  people  in  the 
congregation  learn  what 


their  ministries  are  as  lay 
people.  So  one  of  his  efforts 
was  developing  and  leading 
a  training  program  for 
leaders  of  small  groups. 

Visitation  was  another 
goal  that  John  worked  at  and 
through  the  summer  started 
to  feel  more  comfortable 
with  this  aspect  of  pastoral 
ministry. 

"In  a  classroom,  your 
intellect  is  formed,  but  the 
formation  of  character 
happens  on  the  job — in  the 
experience  of  being  a 
pastor,"  John  reflected.  But  it 
was  the  two  experiences 
working  together  that  helped 
him  the  most.  "My  intern- 
ship experience  would  have 
been  much  different  without 
my  classroom  experience  as 
background.  I  had  a  lot  of 
tools  that  were  helpful  and  I 
had  ways  of  making  sense  of 
things." 

John  is  working  toward 
completing  a  Master  of  Arts 
in  Theological  Studies 
degree  at  the  end  of  January 
interterm.  He  hopes  then  to 
find  a  pastoral  ministry 
assignment. 


Summer  "vacation" 
with  a  twist 

For  several  AMBS 
students,  the  question, 
"What  did  you  do  on 
your  summer  vacation?"  has 
a  twist.  Rather  than  earning 
money  or  working  in  a 
congregation,  these  students 
did  unusual  summer 
internships. 

Mim  Burkholder  volun- 
teered in  the  Elkhart  County 
Women's  Shelter,  whose 
clientele  comprises  women 
and  children  seeking  refuge 
from  an  abusive  spouse, 
partner,  or  relative. 

Mim,  a  student  in  the 
Master  of  Arts:  Peace  Studies 


program,  did  whatever  was 
needed,  including  watching 
children,  participating  in 
group  sessions  with  the 
women,  and  listening  to 
stories.  "I  wasn't  doing 
therapy,  just  providing 
support,  because  the  shelter 
is  essentially  about  women 
making  their  own  choices." 

The  impact  of  this 
internship  upon  her  aca- 
demic peace  studies  has  been 
significant.  "I'm  less  idealis- 
tic," Burkholder  says.  "This 
puts  other  faces  in  my 
studies.  Peace  studies  tends 
to  be  focused  more  on 
national  and  international 
issues  rather  than  down- 
home  and  personal  issues, 
like  domestic  violence. 

"I'm  thinking  now  that 
peace  studies  [focus  on]  fear 
and  those  we  call  enemies — 
about  those  we  are  living 
with  and  are  afraid  of,"  she 
says. 

Melanie  Zuercher,  a 
Master  of  Divinity:  Theologi- 
cal Studies  student,  worked 
as  an  intern  in  the  communi- 
cations office  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  Newton,  Kan.  Her 
primary  responsibility  was 
to  edit  The  Wayfarer,  the 
daily  newssheet  for  Wichita 
'95. 

"1  am  interested  in  church 
administration  using  my 
writing  and  editing  skills,  " 
she  says.  "And  because  my 
entire  Mennonite  experience 
has  been  with  the  Mennonite 
Church,  I  wanted  to  experi- 
ence a  distinctly  General 
Conference  environment." 

For  Ruth  Johnston,  a 
Master  of  Arts:  Theology  and 
Ethics  student,  summer 
studies  took  her  into  the 
inner  core  of  Chicago. 
"Theology  and  ethics  aren't 
really  worked  out  in  the 
classroom  but  in  the  midst  of 
experience,"  she  says.  (For 
more  about  Johnston's  reflec- 
tions, see  page  3.) 

-  June  Mears 


Willard  Swartley 
installed  as  dean 


Finding  God  in 
the  city 

Ruth  Johnston,  AMBS  student 
from  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  spent  seven 
weeks  during  summer  1995  in 
Chicago,  in  a  program  sponsored 
by  seven  Chicago  seminaries.  In 
addition  to  classroom  work, 
participants  spent  20  hours  a  week 
in  a  ministry  practicum.  Ruth 
shared  some  reflections  in  a  chapel 
service;  following  are  excerpts. 

Early  in  spring  I  felt  a 
call  to  participate  in  the 
Women,  Ministry  and 
the  City  program.  The  call 
made  sense;  this  program 
held  the  promise  of  explor- 
ing avenues  I  was  interested 
in,  primarily  theology  and 
ministry  from  a  nontradi- 
tional  perspective. 

But,  I  was  scared.  Having 
grown  up  on  an  Iowa  farm,  I 
wondered  how  I  could 
survive  living  and  even 
doing  ministry  in  the  inner 
city.  I  prayed  to  God  that  I 
wasn't  doing  this  alone. 

In  spite  of  my  fears,  I 
found  that  the  city  is  not  just 
the  evil  place  or  the  vacation 
land  that  I  had  always 
thought.  It's  a  place  where 
people  strive  to  live  produc- 
tive lives  just  as  I  do.  I  began 
to  be  more  aware  of  my  own 
attitudes  which  are  fed 
primarily  by  the  media.  One 
of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
lessening  my  fears  was 
cultivating  relationships 
with  the  good  people  I  met 
at  Englewood  Mennonite 
Church.  Soon  it  was  not  just 
me  and  God  entering  the 
Englewood  community  all 
alone,  but  me  entering  in 
anticipation  of  meeting  the 
caring  congregational 
members  and  God  who 
preceded  all  of  us. 

I  learned  about  privilege, 
primarily  the  privilege  I 


have  because  I  am  white.  I 
learned  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  privilege — because  of 
being  white,  or  young,  or 
male,  or  middle  class  or 
without  physical  or  mental 
handicaps — and  with  that 
privilege  comes  power, 
which  can  be  used  to  either 
help  liberate  or  oppress 
others.  We  are  all  called  to 
freedom  rather  than  bondage 
in  Christ,  and  we  are  held 
accountable  for  binding 
others.  We  are  called  put 
ourselves  on  the  line  for 
those  who  do  not  share  our 
unmerited  power. 

I  also  learned  about  a 
wonderful  congregation 
called  Englewood  Mennonite 
Church.  The  congregation 
has  seen  hard  times  in  the 
past  few  years  and  in  some 
ways  they  are  buffeted  from 
all  sides,  yet  they  still  exist. 
They  do  more  than  exist, 
they  welcome  terrified, 
inexperienced  interns  like 
me  with  open  arms,  they 
hold  two-hour  worship 
services  with  ecstatic  and 
spontaneous  singing  and 
praying,  they  study  the  Bible 
diligently,  they  struggle  to 
provide  new  forms  of 
outreach,  they  care  for  each 
other  and  exhibit  in  a 
profound  way  the  tender- 
ness of  Christ. 

It  was  said  by  the  congre- 
gation that  this  summer 
intern  was  a  sign  from  God, 
that  in  the  midst  of  their 
struggles,  God  had  not 
forgotten  them.  Indeed  God 
has  not  forgotten  them.  God 
was  there  before  I  arrived 
and  after  I  left  and  continues 
to  remain  faithful  not  only  in 
their  lives,  but  in  mine. 

God  brought  me  into  a 
new  loving  community  this 
summer  in — of  all  the 
unexpected  places — the 
inner  city  of  Chicago,  and 
God  brought  them  someone 
new  to  love  and  disciple. 
Thanks  be  to  God. 


Encouraging  listeners 
to  greater  knowledge 
and  love  of  God, 
Willard  Swartley  was 
installed  as  dean  of  AMBS 
on  Oct.  20. 

"Our  goal  is  to  under- 
stand God  more  truly. ..to 
seek  to  know  the  love  of 
Jesus  Christ,  not  apart  from 
knowledge,  but  that  sur- 
passes knowledge,"  Willard 
said  in  his  address. 

This  knowledge  and  love 
then  calls  Christians  to 
action:  "Every  teacher — and 
every  pastor — must  have  a 
passion  to  build  up  the 
church  in  love.  That's  a  goal 
of  all  believers,  but  we,  as  a 
seminary,  are  to  lead  in  this 
journey  and  this  task." 

Willard  became  dean  on 
Feb.  1,  five  months  ahead  of 
schedule  to  allow  the  former 
dean,  Gayle  Gerber  Koontz, 
to  assume  the  role  of  acting 
president.  His  installation 
coincided  with  the  fall 


meeting  of  the  AMBS  board. 

Willard  has  taught  at 
AMBS  since  1978,  serving 
also  during  segments  of  this 
time  as  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Mennonite 
Studies,  director  of  summer 
school,  and  acting  dean. 

Willard's  teaching  has  not 
been  limited  to  the  class- 
room, however.  Publications 
he  has  written  and  edited 
have  been  teaching  tools  for 
many.  These  include  Mark: 
The  Way  for  all  Nations,  The 
Meaning  of  Peace,  and  Israel's 
Scripture  Tradition  and  the 
Synoptic  Gospels:  Story 
Shaping  Story. 

Willard  was  ordained  in 
the  Indiana-Michigan 
Mennonite  Conference  in 
1961  and  served  as  a  pastor 
from  1961-1964.  Now  as  a 
seminary  professor,  Willard 
has  said,  "Preparing  people 
for  ministry  is  the  most 
important  thing  I  can  think 
of  to  do  in  life." 


Willard  Swartley  received  a  pottery  pitcher  from  acting  president  Gerald 
Gerbandt  during  the  service  of  installation  October  20.  Miriam  Book, 
representing  the  Mennonite  Church,  complimented  Swartley's  church 
outreach  and  called  his  installation  "a  holy  and  key  moment"  for  the 
seminary,  its  Elkhart  neighborhood,  and  beyond.  John  Esau,  representing 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  commended  virtues  of 
"character  and  competence,  in  tlmt  order,"  for  the  post,  and  noted  that 
Swartley  meets  the  requirement. 
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"T"  well  remember  the  debate  from  my 
seminary  days.  One  side  argued  that 

■ 

how  could  you  pastor  a  congregation  if  you  didn't  know  the 
Bible,  our  Mennonite  past,  or  the  foundations  and  logic  of 
non-violence?  The  other  side  emphasized  practical  pastoral 
skills;  biblical  knowledge  and  theology  isn't  very  helpful,  the 
argument  went,  if  you  didn't  know  how  to  preach,  or  to 
counsel,  or  to  relate  to  people. 

It  seems  obvious  now  that  effective  church  leaders  need 
academic  preparation  and  pastoral  skills.  In  our  current 
curriculum  we  recognize  the  need  for  both,  and  that  both 
must  be  taught  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  in  supervised 
experiences.  (See  "The  blessing  of  experience"  on  page  1). 

But  we  are  also  realizing  that  even  the  combination  of 
knowledge  and  skills  is  not  enough.  So  we  nurture  a  pastoral 
identity  in  students  and  emphasize  the  call  to  pastoral  ministry. 

The  last  chapter  of  John  describes  one  of  Jesus'  last 
meetings  with  his  disciples.  There,  on  the  beach,  Jesus  three 
times  asks  Peter,  "Do  you  love  me?"  Each  time  Peter  re- 
sponds in  the  affirmative,  and  each  time  Jesus  continues, 
"Feed  my  sheep."  Here  was  Peter's  call  to  leadership,  and  the 
basic  question  was,  "Do  you  love  me?" 

Regardless  of  the  academic  training,  or  practical  skills,  or 
supervised  experience  that  AMBS  graduates  have,  they  will 
not  be  effective  pastors  unless  they  have  love.  This  love  is 
first  of  all  directed  toward  Christ  himself.  Leaders  of  the 
church  must  have  fallen  in  love  with  Christ. 

But  the  call  to  love  goes  further.  Pastors  also  must  love  the 
church,  especially  that  part  of  the  church  they  are  leading. 
They  must  echo  the  words  of  Menno  Simons  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother-in-law:  "For  there  is  nothing  upon  earth  which  my 
heart  loves  more  than  it  does  the  church." 

They  also  must  love  the  world  as  God  loved  the  world 
(John  3:16).  If  our  students  have  such  love,  and  blend  it  with 
the  knowledge  and  skills  learned  in  the  classroom  and  in 
congregations,  they  truly  will  be  the  kind  of  pastors  God  is 
calling  them  to  be.  -  Gerald  Gerbrandt 


Summer  at  AMBS  features 
new  Mission  Institute 


Summer  School 

June  3-14   

Anabaptist  Spirituality 

C.J.  Dyck 
Religious  and  Psychological 
Assessment 

Ruth  Lesher 
Isaiah 

Ben  Ollenburger 

June  17-28  ~ 

Revelation  of  John 

Nelson  Kraybill 
Conflict,  Communication, 
Conciliation  (June  20-28) 

John  Paul  Lederach 
Celebrating  the  Christian 
Year 

Marlene  Kropf,  Mary 
Oyer,  June  Alliman  Yoder 

Christian  Life  in  a 

Post-Modern  World 

Harry  Huebner 


August  2-4 


Conference  on  Church  and 
Healing 

(Tentative) 

Resource  people:  Lawrence 
Yoder,  Marcus  Smucker, 
Willard  Swartley, 
Marvin  K.  Yoder, 
Dr.  Akutsu  (healing 
ministry  in  Japan) 


August  5-30 


Hebrew  Narrative 

Perry  Yoder 


Ruth 


AMBS  Panorama 


New  campaign  milestone 

The  AMBS  Partners  for 
Ministry  comprehensive 
campaign  reached  the  seven 
million  dollar  milestone  at 
the  end  of  September.  The 
effort  currently  is  focusing 
on  involving  congregations 
so  that  each  member  can  feel 
a  sense  of  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  seminary, 
reports  John  Duerksen, 
Partners  for  Ministry 
director. 
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Spring  weekend  course 

Perry  Yoder  and  Mary 
Schertz  team  up  to  teach  the 
spring  weekend  intensive 
course:  Biblical  Foundations 
of  Peace  and  Justice.  The 
class  will  meet  Friday 
evenings  and  Saturday 
mornings  and  afternoons  of 
four  weekends:  Feb.  23-24; 
March  22-23;  April  12-13; 
and  May  10-11. 

Each  semester  AMBS 
schedules  at  least  one  course 


in  weekend  sessions  to  make 
it  possible  for  people  to 
conveniently  travel  to  the 
campus  to  participate  in 
courses. 

Prayer  request 

Continue  praying  for  the 
AMBS  board  and  presiden- 
tial search  committee  as  they 
make  important  decisions 
during  these  months. 


Evangelism  and 
Mission  Institute 

July  8-19 

Urban  Missions  (in  Chicago) 

Gary  Martin 
The  Rural  Church:  Leader- 
ship and  Renewal  Quly  8-12) 

Dean  Linsenmeyer 
Service  and  Development: 
Contribution  to  Mission 

(July  15-21) 

John  A.  Lapp,  Nancy  Heisey 
Biblical  Interpretation  and 
Cultural  Context 

Robert  Ramseyer  and 
Willard  Swartley 

July  19-21 

Mission  Conference: 
"Partnership  in  Mission" 

Peter  Rempel,  Ron  Yoder, 
and  Institute  instructors 

July  22-August  2 

Church  and  Healing 

Lawrence  Yoder 
Gospel  and  Western  Culture 

Wilbert  Shenk 
Expansion  of  Christianity  in 
South  Africa:  Mission, 
Ideology  and  Justice 

Gerald  Pillay 

For  more  information  about 
any  of  these  courses  or  to 
register,  call  the  AMBS 
Director  of  Summer  School,  1 
+  800  964-2627. 


The  purpose  of  AMBS  Window  is  to 
invite  Mennonite  churches  to  further 
the  work  of  God's  kingdom  by  calling 
people  to  leadership  ministries  and 
helping  to  support  their  training  for 
ministry. 
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India  1997  organizers  hope  for  shared  decision-making, 
one-on-one  interaction,  and  visitor  sensitivity 


Larry  Miller  of  France  and  Shant  Kunjam  of  India  are  organizers  for  India  1997. 


Strasbourg,  France  (MWC)— With 
just  over  a  year  to  go  before  Mennonite 
World  Conference,  program  planning  is 
well  under  way,  reports  executive 
secretary  Larry  Miller. 

The  conference  will  be  held  in  Cal- 
cutta Jan.  6-12,  1997.  The  theme  of 
India  1997  is  "Hear  what  the  Spirit  is 
saying  to  the  churches." 

While  arranging  speakers 
and  sessions  are  high 
priority  items,  assembly 
planners  worldwide  are 
also  working  to  create 
opportunities  for  one-on- 
one  encounters. 
"At  Calcutta,  the  program  itself  will 
be  full  and  varied,"  Miller  says,  "but 
we're  also  trying  to  develop  an  environ- 
ment where  people  can  meet  each  other 
informally,  face-to-face.  Hopefully  we 
can  be  transformed  and  renewed  in  the 
process  of  meeting  each  other." 

Forums  for  these  face-to-face  meet- 
ings will  include  morning  and  after- 
noon tea  breaks  in  small  groups,  Bible 
study,  and  the  Global  Church  Village — 
an  outdoor  area  featuring  displays  and 
activities  from  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
churches  around  the  world. 

Participants  may  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  visit  the  workplaces  of  Christians  in 
Calcutta.  "Assembly  Scattered"  will  also 
give  small  groups  the  chance  to  visit 
churches  throughout  India  before  or 
after  "Assembly  Gathered"  in  Calcutta. 
The  conference  will  include  sessions 


of  the  Mennonite  World  Conference 
General  Council,  Faith  and  Life  Coun- 
cil, and  Peace  Council.  Each  is  made  up 
of  delegates  appointed  by  member 
churches,  but  all  sessions  will  be  open 
to  interested  observers. 

In  other  business,  General  Council 
will  decide  how  to  distribute  the  Global 
Church  Sharing  Fund  of  one  million 
dollars.  Money  for  the  fund,  set  up  to 
assist  national  churches  worldwide, 
was  contributed  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid. 

"It's  an  experiment  in  international 
decision-making,"  says  Miller  of  the 
fund  allocation  decision.  "It  will  also  be 
a  test  of  our  spirituality — in  the  New 
Testament,  few  activities  are  more 


spiritual  than  deciding  what  to  do  with 
money!" 

Each  day's  program  in  Calcutta  will 
focus  on  the  church  on  a  particular  con- 
tinent, planned  by  a  group  from  that 
region. 

"One  of  the  goals  of  the  Assembly  in 
Calcutta  is  to  give  the  churches  on 
each  continent  the  opportunity  and 
freedom  to  help  set  the  agenda,"  Miller 
explains. 

The  Indian  churches  will  plan  the 
opening  and  closing  worship  services. 

Because  of  the  decentralized  nature 
of  the  program,  final  information  may 
not  be  available  until  September  or  Oc- 
tober of  1996 — just  a  few  months  before 
the  conference. 

"We  in  the  West  are  used  to  having 
conference  schedules  in  hand  well  in 
advance,"  says  Miller.  "We  will  need  to 
adjust  ourselves  mentally,  culturally, 
and  chronologically.  The  timetable  will 
be  more  flexible  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to." 

Miller  predicts  that  Calcutta  itself 
will  affect  the  Assembly.  "Most  peo- 
ple— especially  people  from  wealthier 
countries — cannot  come  to  Calcutta 
without  being  struck  by  the  number  of 
people  who  have  little  material  securi- 
ty. The  environment,  sounds,  and 
smells  will  have  an  impact  on  visitors 
and  on  the  proceedings  of  our  meetings. 
It's  inevitable." 

He  adds  that  the  impact  can  be  posi- 
tive if  visitors  pay  attention  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Calcutta. 

"Many  who  live  in  Calcutta  have 
sorted  out  what  is  essential  in  life  and 
what  is  not,"  Miller  says.  "For  me, 
these  people,  their  faces,  and  their  lives 
are  a  source  of  hope  and  strength." 

— Marcus  Shant z 


India  1997:  'Assembly  Gathered'  schedule 


Monday  afternoon,  Jan.  6 

•  registration,  welcoming  session, 
and  festive  meal 

Daily  Focus  (8:30  a.m.—7:30  p.m.) 

•  Tuesday,  Jan.  7:  Europe 

•  Wednesday,  Jan.  8:  North  America 

•  Thursday,  Jan.  9:  Asia 

•  Friday,  Jan.  10:  Africa 

•  Saturday,  Jan.  11:  Latin  America 

Sunday  morning,  Jan.  12 

•  Closing  worship 
and  farewell  dinner 


Working  meetings 

•  MWC  Faith  and  Life  Council 

•  MWC  Peace  Council 

•  MWC  General  Council 

•  other  gatherings  of: 

women 

youth 

pastors 

congregational  representatives 

Registration  forms  for  India 
1997  will  be  distributed  through 
congregations  in  early  Decem- 
ber. 
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MEDA  members  encouraged  to  be  'salt  and  light'  in  the  workplace 


King  of  Prussia,  Pa. — Ganuma 
Mbualangu  of  Zaire  received  a  stand- 
ing ovation  at  the  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates  (MEDA)  con- 
vention here  Nov.  1-4. 

"I  am  a  fruit  of  .  .  .  pioneer  and  faith- 
ful ambassadors  of  Christ — the  mis- 
sionaries," Mbualangu  said.  They 
trained  Zairians  to  be  teachers,  preach- 
ers, and  health  care  workers  but  not  ad- 
ministrators, he  said. 

"We  need  your  help  in  advising  us, 
working  as  partners  ...  in  transform- 
ing all  aspects  of  life  in  Zaire." 

Mbualangu  spoke  for  a  delegation  of 
Zaire  business  representatives.  The  Zairi- 
an  delegation  was  just  one  of  the  interna- 
tional groups  represented  at  the  conven- 
tion, where  registration  topped  500. 

MEDA  president  Ben  Sprunger  re- 
General  Conference 

talks  about  integration 

Newton,  Kan.  (GCMQ— The  possible 
merger  of  Gospel  Herald  and  The  Men- 
nonite was  one  subject  addressed  at  an 
October  meeting  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  (GC)  Division 
of  General  Service  (DGS). 

Gospel  Herald  is  the  publication  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  (MC),  and  The  Menno- 
nite is  owned  by  the  General  Conference. 

A  vote  at  Wichita  '95  in  favor  of  mov- 
ing toward  integration  of  the  two  de- 
nominations prompted  the  discussion. 

DGS  passed  a  motion  to  ask  the  GC 
General  Board  to  relay  the  following 
recommendation  to  the  newly  formed 
integration  committee:  that  the 
committee  appoint  an  advisory  commit- 
tee to  look  at  the  mission  of  Gospel  Her- 
ald, The  Mennonite,  and  Christian  Liv- 
ing, also  an  MC  publication.  The  advi- 
sory committee  would  also  conduct 
readership  research  of  all  three  maga- 
zines and  explore  development  of  a  new 
magazine,  including  both  journalistic 
and  business  perspectives. 

DGS  members  raised  the  question 
whether  they  have  the  authority  to  ne- 
gotiate terms  of  a  new  MC/GC  maga- 
zine when  the  entities  that  publish 
them  are  so  different  in  structure.  Gos- 
pel Herald  and  Christian  Living  are 
published  by  the  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  the  publishing  company  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  and  The  Mennonite 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  DGS  of  the 
General  Conference. 


ported  to  convention  attenders  that 
the  the  organization's  economic 
development  division  has  helped 
27,669  families  "on  the  road  to  self- 
sufficiency." 

Sue  Miller,  chair  of  the  board,  said 
that  MEDA  staff  needs  to  continue 
helping  people  to  be  "salt  and  light"  in 
the  marketplace. 

Preston  Hofer,  C.  William  Pollard,  and 
Ronald  Sider  spoke  in  evening  sessions. 

Hofer,  secretary  of  MEDA,  along 
with  Pollard  and  Sider,  stressed  the 
importance  of  seeing  profit  as  a  means 
rather  than  an  end. 

Pollard,  chair  of  Service  Master  in 
Downers  Grove,  111.,  said  the  company 
strives  to  put  Christian  principles  into 
dealings  with  employees. 

"You'll  never  be  able  to  pay  people 


what  they're  really  worth,"  he  told  the 
assembled  business  owners  and  repre- 
sentatives. There  is  more  to  business 
than  maximizing  profits,  he  said.  Treat- 
ing employees  with  dignity  is  part  of 
this,  he  added. 

Sider,  president  of  Evangelicals  for  So- 
cial Action,  challenged  the  audience  to 
evangelize  in  addition  to  providing  loans. 
"Why  is  there  so  little  evangelism  in  your 
work?"  he  asked. 

The  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP) 
measures  money  transactions  but  ig- 
nores volunteerism  and  parenting,  said 
Sider.  The  GDP  goes  down  if  people 
spend  more  time  with  their  families 
but  goes  up  if  there  is  an  oil  spill  which 
needs  costly  repairing. 

"Nature  becomes  a  means  to  create 
wealth,"  said  Sider. — Susan  Sommer 


Meat  canners 
embark.  Akron 
Pa.  (MCC)— Men- 
nonite Central 
Committee 
(MCC)  workers 
(from  left)  Mark 
Gingerich,  Rudi 
Niessen,  and  Ul- 
rich  Geiger  add 
their  names  to  a 
spiral-bound 
notebook  with 
the  autographs  of 
some  80  MCC 
meat  canners 
since  1946.  The 
trio  left  Akron  on 
Oct.  24  for  a 
seven-month 
swing  through  30 
communities  in 
eleven  states. 
They  will  help  to 
can  a  projected 
350,000  cans  of 
broth,  beef,  tur- 
key, chicken,  and 
pork.  During  50 
years  of  opera- 
tion, a  succession 
of  three  MCC 
canners-on- 
wheels  have  put 
up  nearly  8.7 
million  cans  of 
beef,  the  equiva- 
lent of  some  15 
million  pounds. 
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Cathy  Morgan  from  Friendship  Community  Church  leads  a  children's  choir  at 
the  September  convention  of  the  New  York  City  Council  of  Mennonite  Churches. 

New  York  City  Mennonites  talk  about  jars  of  clay 


New  York  City — Mennonites  from  di- 
verse ethnic  backgrounds  of  New  York 
City's  five  boroughs  celebrated  their 
commonality  at  the  12th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  New  York  City  Council  of 
Mennonite  Churches. 

Some  600  Mennonites  participated 
in  the  event  centering  on  the  theme  of 
"Treasures  in  Jars  of  Clay,"  held  Sept. 
29-30. 

"We  are  earthen  vessels — not  pure 
gold,  silver,  or  brass — just  soil  from 
the  earth,"  said  Monroe  J.  Yoder, 
bishop  of  New  York  City  District  of 
Lancaster  Conference  in  the  Friday 
night  session. 

"God  pulled  us  together  at  the 
beginning,  and  in  death  we  return  to 


dust,  and  yet  God  puts  his  treasures 
in  us,"  Yoder  said. 

Ervin  Stutzman,  bishop  of  Lan- 
disville  (Pa.)  District,  continued  the 
theme  on  Saturday  night  by  speaking 
on  God's  gifts  to  ordinary  people. 

Saturday  morning  seminars  drew 
the  largest  crowd  for  early  activities 
ever,  said  Billie  Thompson,  chair  of  the 
convention  steering  committee. 

Convention  participants  from  the  18 
metropolitan  area  Mennonite  churches 
came  from  congregations  affiliated 
with  Lancaster  Conference,  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference,  Conservative  Con- 
ference, and  Amor  Viviente,  a  Hon- 
duran  ministry  in  Brooklyn. 

— Laurie  L.  Oswald 


Inter-Mennonite  meeting 
highlights  cooperation 

Eureka,  III. — The  Illinois  Mennonite 
Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
(MC)  and  the  western  part  of  Central 
District  Conference  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  (GC) 
have  a  long  history  of  cooperation.  The 
conferences  have  met  together  since 
1984. 

This  year's  fall  meeting  focused  on 
the  theme  "Vision  and  Hope."  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Church  hosted  the  event. 

Vernon  Preheim,  general  secretary 
of  the  General  Conference,  and  James 
Lapp,  general  secretary  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  commented  on 
seven  aspects  of  being  a  church: 
identity,  leadership,  spirituality,  mis- 
sions, education,  community,  and  cel- 
ebration. 

They  also  discussed  integration  is- 
sues such  as  church  discipline,  polity, 
and  education.  Preheim  urged  patience 
in  the  process  of  integration,  and  Lapp 
asked  attenders  to  search  for  common 
ground  with  each  other.  The  churches 
have  more  to  celebrate  than  to  lament, 
Lapp  concluded. 

Calvin  Kaufman,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Conference,  and  Larry  Wilson, 
president  of  the  Central  District,  gave 
meditations  Friday  night  and  Saturday 
morning  that  reflected  on  past  and  fu- 
ture cooperation  between  the  confer- 
ences. 

Hymns,  dramas,  workshops,  and  vis- 
its to  a  nearby  Mennonite  heritage  cen- 
ter rounded  out  events  for  the  300  par- 
ticipants.— Gerlof  Homan 


AMBS  board  sets  direction  for  degree  programs,  discusses  budget 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (AMBS) — Revamping 
degree  programs  and  the  budget  were 
key  areas  of  discussion  for  the  Associat- 
ed Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  (AMBS) 
board  meeting  here  on  Oct.  19-21. 

Budget  planning  for  the  1996-97  year 
was  a  significant  element  in  the  meet- 
ing. In  June,  the  board  asked  for  a  cut  of 
almost  8  percent  for  1996-97.  At  this 
meeting  they  reviewed  a  proposal  to 
meet  this  goal,  which  includes  cuts  in 
numerous  areas  rather  than  major  cuts 
in  a  few  areas.  "The  board  gave  approval 
in  principle  to  the  package  we  present- 
ed," says  Gerald  Gerbrandt,  interim 
president.  "Now  we  have  the  support 
and  mandate  to  keep  working  in  this 
direction." 

The  details  are  yet  to  be  determined. 


Gerbrandt  plans  to  bring  a  proposed 
budget  to  the  February  1996  meeting. 

The  board  also  discussed  new  and 
revised  academic  programs.  They  ap- 
proved a  repackaging  of  the  one-year 
Certificate  in  Theological  Studies.  The 
goal  is  to  make  the  program  more  flexi- 
ble for  people  wanting  to  test  seminary 
studies  or  combine  pastoring  with  an- 
other vocation. 

The  board  approved  strengthening 
the  pastoral  care  and  counseling  con- 
centration in  the  master  of  divinity  pro- 
gram. The  concentration,  included  in 
the  revised  master  of  divinity  curric- 
ulum launched  a  year  ago,  will  now  in- 
volve three-and-a-half  or  four  years  of 
study.  It  will  combine  the  focus  of  the 
current  master  of  divinity  program  on 


pastoral  ministry  with  additional  study 
in  pastoral  care  and  counseling. 

The  board  looked  again  at  the  creation 
of  a  doctor  of  ministry  program,  asking 
for  a  detailed  plan  of  development. 

The  board  approved  the  promotion  of 
Erick  Sawatzky  to  associate  professor 
of  pastoral  ministry  and  extended  Wal- 
ter Sawatzky's  term  as  associate  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  to  the  summer 
of  1997.  They  also  reappointed  Joe 
Hertzler  as  director  of  development  for 
a  one-year  term  and  celebrated  the  in- 
stallation of  Willard  Swartley  as  dean. 

Three  new  members  were  welcomed 
to  the  board — Mervin  Good  of  London, 
Ont.,  Karen  Martens  Zimmerly  of  Regi- 
na,  Sask.,  and  George  Schmidt  of  Ab- 
bottsford,  B.C. — Mary  E.  Klassen 
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First  conflict  center 
in  West  Bank  opens 

Jerusalem,  Israel  (MCC) — The  first 
conflict  resolution  center  in  the  West 
Bank  is  working  to  resolve  conflicts 
within  the  Palestinian  community. 

Wi'am,  Arabic  for  "cordial  relation- 
ship," is  a  Palestinian  conflict  resolu- 
tion center  in  Bethlehem  that  combines 
the  traditional  Arab  form  of  conflict 
resolution,  called  sulha,  with  Western 
models  of  conflict  management. 

Since  its  March  opening,  the  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee-supported  cen- 
ter has  helped  to  resolve  disputes  in 
the  Palestinian  community  by  offering 
emergency  mediation,  training  in  con- 
flict management,  and  literature  in 
Arabic  on  conflict  resolution.  The  cen- 
ter also  supports  women  who  are  vic- 
tims of  domestic  violence. 

According  to  Wi'am's  director, 
Zoughbi  Zoughbi,  one  irony  arising 
from  the  recent  peace  agreements  is 
that  Palestinians  are  experiencing  a 
rise  in  conflict. 

"Most  Palestinians  have  not  yet  tast- 
ed any  fruits  of  the  peace  process,  and 
people's  frustration  is  increasing,"  says 
Zoughbi,  a  Palestinian  Christian  from 
Bethlehem  who  earned  a  peace  studies 
degree  in  the  United  States. 

Center  serves  timely  function. 
After  28  years  of  Israeli  military  occu- 
pation. West  Bank  society  is  fragment- 
ed by  conflicts  at  all  levels,  says  Zough- 
bi. 

He  adds  that  the  center  is  particular- 
ly necessary  now  that  the  West  Bank 
balances  between  Israeli  military  occu- 
pation and  the  anticipated  beginning  of 
Palestinian  autonomy.  Until  a  func- 
tional Palestinian  police  and  court  sys- 
tem is  in  place,  safety  in  the  West  Bank 
often  depends  on  personal  wealth,  clan 
strength,  or  membership  in  a  political 
faction. 

Consequently,  a  Palestinian  whose 
home  or  business  is  robbed,  whose  car 
is  stolen,  or  who  is  threatened  with  vio- 
lence often  has  no  place  to  turn  for 
help. 

"In  the  current  situation,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  center  for  conflict  resolution 
creates  hope,"  says  Zoughbi.  "It  is  a  ris- 
ing star  within  the  community. 
Through  the  center's  work  we  hope  to 
encourage  the  presence  of  justice  in 
conflict  situations  as  we  work  to  build 
quality  relationships." — Chip  Poston 
and  John  Longhurst 


Painting  the  four  seasons  into  one.  Sturgis,  Mich. — Clarence  Huey  of  Cali- 
fornia adds  his  artistic  touch  to  a  mural  at  the  Elderhostel  gathering  at  Camp 
Amigo  in  October.  The  three  topics  for  the  week-long  seminar  were  "The  Art  of 
Agreement,"  led  by  Mark  Vincent,  "Amish  Mennonite  Heritage,"  which  includ- 
ed a  meal  in  an  Amish  home  and  visit  to  an  Amish  and  Mennonite  information 
center,  and  the  painting  of  the  Four  Season  Community  Mural. 


United  Native  Ministries  promotes  day  of  prayer 


Akron,  Pa.  (UNM)— The  United  Na- 
tive Ministries  Council  (UNM),  meet- 
ing here  Oct.  19-21,  encouraged  its  12 
congregations  to  take  part  in  the  first 
Native  American  Day  of  Prayer  on  Nov. 
18. 

The  day  was  established  by 
Native  American  Christians 
in  conjunction  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  government's  dec- 
laration of  November  as  Na- 
tional Native  American  Her 
itage  Month. 

Olivette  McGhee  from  At- 
more,  Ala.,  and  Ray  Horst,  ex 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Council, 
reported  on  their  first  attendance  of 
the  Racial/Ethnic  Leadership  Educa- 
tion Advisory  Council  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  (MBE).  UNM  be- 
came the  fourth  minority  program  for 
MBE. 

The  Council  approved  ongoing  dia- 
logue with  two  Mennonite  Brethren 


r 


Native  American  churches  in  South 
Dakota.  The  Lakota  Sioux  churches 
have  expressed  varying  degrees  of  in- 
terest in  joining  the  Council. 

"The  vision  for  this  council  is  to  reach 
out  to  other  churches,"  said  Don 
Barnhill,  council  president. 
"That's  why  we  formed  this 
council.  And  our  guidelines 
allow  for  growth." 
ii        In  other  action,  the 
'ml  group  accepted  guidelines 
^    for  evaluating  congrega- 
tional program  and  setting 
goals.  "This  will  help  congrega- 
tions .  .  .  identify  needs  in  terms  of 
people,  dollars,  and  resources,"  Horst 
said. 

UNM  also  approved  a  one-time 
$2,000  grant  to  the  Choctaw  Bible 
Translation  project  in  Philadelphia, 
Miss. 

The  Council  is  an  associate  group  of 
the  Mennonite  Church. 
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MBCM  tests  new  pastor  salary  guidelines 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBCM) — Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
(MBCM)  is  testing  a  new  instrument 
for  calculating  pastor  salaries.  MBCM 
has  been  working  since  1993  to  align 
its  guidelines  for  U.S.  pastoral  salaries 
with  similar  guidelines  distributed  by 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church. 

The  new  instrument  begins  with  a 
base  salary  and  then  adds  salary  units 
in  four  areas:  experience,  education, 
responsibility,  and  regional  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

"We  know  how  sensitive  the  pastor 
salary  issue  is  in  many  congregations," 
says  MBCM  executive  secretary 
Everett  J.  Thomas.  "We  want  to  pro- 
ceed very  carefully.  Hopefully,  this 
process  will  also  generate  confidence  in 
the  new  guidelines." 

Each  conference  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  recently  received  a  copy  of  the 
prototype  instrument  and  was  asked  to 


test  it  in  whatever  way  they  deem  ap- 
propriate. Some  conferences  may 
choose  to  distribute  it  to  all  congrega- 
tions for  feedback  while  others  may 
choose  to  work  with  focus  groups. 

New  to  the  Mennonite  Church  is  the 
factor  for  education,  which  provides  for 
additional  remuneration  for  those  who 
have  college  or  seminary  degrees. 

Also  new  in  the  prototype  instru- 
ment is  a  way  of  calculating  the  region- 
al cost  of  living  differences.  Based  on 
the  median  household  income  for  each 
county  in  the  United  States,  a  table  is 
provided  which  adds  units  depending 
on  the  cost  of  living  for  the  county  in 
which  the  congregation  is  located. 

Congregations  and  pastors  can  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  the  instrument  by  con- 
tacting the  MBCM  office.  The  board 
hopes  to  receive  responses  from  every 
Mennonite  Church  conference  by  Feb. 
15,  1996,  and  will  then  decide  how  to 
proceed  at  its  March  sessions. 


The  word  be- 
came flesh.  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 
(EMU)—  Trina 
Mullet  (standing) 
and  Cassie  Hel- 
muth  (on  swing) 
interpret  a  pas- 
sage from  Psalm 
27  in  a  scene  from 
"Drippings  of  the 
Honeycomb,"  an 
original  dramatic 
collage  based  on 
the  Psalms  and 
Proverbs  of  the 
Old  Testament. 
The  Eastern  Men- 
nonite University 
theater  depart- 
ment gave  the 
play  in  Lehman 
Auditorium  the 
week  of  Oct.  11- 
15,  which  included 
performances  dur- 
ing the  Homecom- 
ing and  Parents 
Weekend.  The 
multi-media  expe- 
rience included 
slides  and  film 
footage. 
— Jim  Bishop 


"Please  come  visit  us.  Get  to  know 
us,"  was  the  invitation  from  Carlos 
Escobar  of  Mexico  Lo  the  Kranconia  fPaj 
Conference  attenders  last  fall. 

They  did.  Now  several  Kranconia 
congregations  have  "sister"  relationships 
with  Mexican  congregations.  Exchange  of 
visits,  information,  gifts,  and  letters 
mark  the  relationships.  Nine  people 
formed  a  Franconia  Conference  work 
project  to  two  locations,  and  eight  people 
from  Souderton  Mennonite  Church 
visited  their  sister  congregation  in 
Colonia  Re  form  a  in  May. 

Members  of  the  Maranatha  Mennonite 
Church  in  Puebla,  Mexico,  visited  the 
Franconia  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  30- 
Oct.  2  for  "A  Weekend  with  Mexico"  confer- 
ence.— Franconia  Conference  News 

Who  would  have  guessed  that  twelve 
women  who  shared  a  cabin  fifty  years  ago 
at  a  young  people's  meeting  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center  in  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Pa.,  would  keep  in  touch? 

Six  of  them  met  at  a  restaurant  in  Sep- 
tember for  their  fifty-year  reunion.  They 
have  met  several  times  and  kept  a  circle 
letter  going  since  1945. 

The  seven  living  members  of  the  group 
are  Naomi  Derstine  Shisler  of  Souderton, 
Pa.;  Marion  Krupp  Landis  of  Souderton; 
Anna  Detwiler  Halteman  of  Lebanon,  Pa.; 
Mary  Herr  of  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Jennie 
Sheeler  Taylor  of  Snow  Hill,  Md.;  Elizabeth 
Hostetter  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  and 
Kathryn  Hostetter  Bucher  of  Harman, 
W.Va.—Kathryn  H.  Bucher 

A  church  sanctuary  turns  into  a  store 

for  three  days  each  Christmas  season  in 
Boise,  Idaho.  Hyde  Park  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship hosts  an  international  crafts  festival 
each  year  featuring  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Selfhelp  products. 

Some  2,000  customers  have  put  them- 
selves on  the  mailing  list  in  the  past  eight 
years. 

Members  of  Hyde  Park  Fellowship  are 
also  remodeling  a  nearby  house  into  a  year- 
round  Selfhelp  crafts  store. — Margaret 
Ediger 

M  enno  House  in  New  York  City  won't 
close  its  doors  when  Eastern  Mennonite 
Missions  in  Salunga.  Pa.,  sells  its  New 
York  properties. 

That's  because  Manhattan  Mennonite 
Fellowship  is  buying  it.  The  congregation 
hopes  to  continue  the  mission  of  Menno 
House  as  a  Christian  community  and  inter- 
religious  center  for  peace  and  justice 
concerns. 

The  house  serves  as  church  office  for  the 
congregation,  and  also  provides  transi- 
tional housing  for  members  of  the  con- 
gregation and  visiting  Mennonites.  The 
congregation  also  hopes  to  establish  an 
Anabaptist  library  in  the  house. 

— Manhattan  Mennonite  Fellowship 
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MCC  Canada  revises  structure  and  cuts  budget 


Winnipeg,  Man.  (MCC  Canada)— 
Delegates  to  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  Canada  annual  meet- 
ing on  Nov.  3  voted  to  revamp  the  agency. 

The  decision  means  that  MCC  Cana- 
da will  have  fewer  staff,  a  smaller  bud- 
get, and  perform  a  new  role  within  the 
larger  MCC  structure  in  Canada.  The 
changes  are  scheduled  to  take  effect 
Sept.  I,  1997. 

The  decision  to  redefine  MCC  Can- 
ada's role  comes  after  five  years  of 
discussion  between  representatives 
from  the  five  provincial  MCC  organiza- 
tions and  the  national  agency  about 
how  to  divide  shrinking  resources. 

In  Canada,  the  national  office  and 
the  provincial  MCC  organizations — 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  British  Columbia — oper- 
ate as  independent  organizations.  This 
differs  from  the  structure  of  MCC  in 
the  U.S.,  where  MCC  U.S.  and  the  re- 
gional MCC  organizations  are  account- 
able to  the  binational  agency  based  in 
Akron,  Pa. 

Building  strength  locally.  MCC 
Canada  executive  director  Marvin  Frey 
says  that  over  the  past  ten  years  the 
provincial  MCCs  have  become  stronger 
and  more  capable  of  doing  things  once 
done  by  MCC  Canada. 

"With  our  decision  we  are  acknowl- 
edging this  shift,"  he  says.  "Now  MCC 
Canada  will  be  a  support  to  the  provin- 
cial MCC  organizations,  helping  them 
as  they  relate  to  supporters  and  oper- 
ate programs  in  their  provinces." 

In  agreeing  to  the  plan,  MCC  Can- 
ada will  reduce  its  budget  by  $300,000, 
from  $2  million  to  $1.7  million  by  1997- 
98.  As  a  result,  the  provincial  organiza- 
tions will  have  $200,000  more  to  use  for 
services  and  programs  in  their  prov- 
inces, and  $100,000  will  be  sent  over- 
seas. 

Frey  says  there  could  be  a  20  percent 
reduction  in  staff  at  MCC  Canada  by 
the  fall  of  1997.  The  agency  currently 
has  50  staff  members,  seven  of  whom 
are  volunteers.  "This  is  a  time  of  uncer- 
tainty, stress,  and  anxiety  for  staff,"  he 
acknowledges. 

For  MCC  Ontario  executive  director 
Dave  Worth,  the  agreement  is  "simply 
putting  on  paper  what  has  been  hap- 
pening since  the  mid-1980s.  This  con- 
firms the  direction  we  have  been  going." 

Worth  says  that  "MCC  Canada  has 
been  successful  in  encouraging  the  pro- 


vincial MCC  organizations  to  get  in- 
volved in  important  issues  here  in  Can- 
ada. Now  that  we  have  staff  who  can 
address  the  issues,  less  is  needed  from 
the  national  level — its  function  has  to 
change." 

The  challenge,  says  Worth,  is  "to  be 
as  local  as  possible." 

"MCC  Canada  can  enable  us  in  the 
provinces  to  do  our  job  of  helping  local 
congregations  to  reach  out  to  their 
neighbors  in  Christian  love." 

— John  Longhurst 

Arab  Mennonite  church 
begins  in  Philadelphia 

Salunga,  Pa.  (EMM)— Another  lan- 
guage group  was  recently  added  to  the 
church  planting  directory  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions  (EMM):  Arabic. 

George  Kuttab,  a  Palestinian  Chris- 
tian living  near  Wilkins  Park,  Pa.,  says 
he  had  a  vision  for  an  Arabic-speaking 
Mennonite  church  for  several  years.  He 
began  holding  a  Bible  study  in  his  home 
two  years  ago  to  see  if  other  Arabic- 
speaking  people  had  interest. 

Now,  with  more  than  20  people  at- 
tending the  Bible  study,  he  has  joined 
the  church  planting  network  of  EMM 
Home  Ministries.  Kuttab  will  receive 
some  financial  support  and  church- 
planting  assistance  from  EMM. 

The  group  currently  meets  in  a  home 
in  Wilkins  Park.  A  few  of  the  church 
members  are  not  fluent  in  Arabic,  so 
the  services  are  held  in  both  Arabic  and 
English. 

Kuttab  estimates  that  about  20,000 
Arabic-speaking  people  live  in  the 
Philadelphia  area. 

'We  can't  stop.'  Kuttab  says  that 
some  people  were  a  bit  hesitant  when 
he  announced  his  plans  to  start  a 
church. 

But  according  to  the  73-year-old,  "As 
long  as  there  are  people  who  need  the 
Lord,  we  can't  stop." 

"Arabic-speaking  people  are  starting 
to  convert  to  Christianity  because  of 
the  freedom  they  find  in  the  United 
States,"  Kuttab  says.  "Many  of  them 
knew  about  Christianity  when  they 
lived  in  the  Middle  East,  but  because 
they  feared  it  would  cost  them  their 
lives,  they  were  afraid  to  declare  it 
openly.  Here  [in  North  America]  they 
can  learn  more  about  Christ  and  wor- 
ship freely." — Julie  Hershey 


Catch  a 

Wild 

Goose!* 


School  for 
Leadership  Training 

January  15-18,  1996 


Join  other  pastors  and  lay 

leaders  for  this 
stimulating  annual  event 


"The  Life  of  the 
Spirit  in  Community" 

John  Bell,  Wild  Goose 
Resource  Group,  Scotland 


*  the  wild  goose  is  a  traditional  Celtic 
symbol  for  the  Holy  Spirit 


Eastern 

Mennonite 

Seminary 

A  Graduate  Ehinsion  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  University 

Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 

Call  (540)  432-4260 
for  a  brochure. 
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School  of  Witness  enrolls  eight  people.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  (EMM)— Eight  people  have 
begun  three  months  of  training  for  internships  in  the  School  of  Witness  program  of  East- 
ern Mennonite  Missions.  In  January  they  will  begin  ministry  internships,  many  in  their 
home  communities  and  churches. 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Geanina  Petruta,  Romania,  to  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Anton  Oberg,  Jokkmokk,  Swe- 
den, to  Jokkmokk,  Sweden;  Javier  Wicab,  Orange  Walk,  Belize,  to  Orange  Walk,  Belize.  Back  row: 
Kristina  Reinford,  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Doug  Johnstone,  Mississauga,  Ont.,  to  Mil- 
verton,  Ont.;  Ken  Hildebrand,  Winkler,  Man.,  to  Winkler,  Man.;  Matt  Sauder,  Stevens,  Pa.,  to  Lan- 
caster, Pa.;  Oscar  Mejia,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras,  to  La  Ceiba,  Honduras. 


•  Russian  Mennonite  church 
declines.  Russian  Mennonite 
churches  are  without  a  leader 
qualified  to  ordain  ministers 
for  the  first  time  in  200  years, 
according  to  reports  from  the 
General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church.  Membership  is 
also  declining.  Many  Menno- 
nites  leave  Russia  because  of 
discouraging  living  condi- 
tions, and  younger  Menno- 
nites  who  stay  often  assimi- 
late into  the  mainstream  cul- 
ture. 

•  Board  accepts  retirement. 

The  Goshen  (Ind.)  College 
board  of  overseers  accepted  a 
request  for  early  retirement 
from  J.  Daniel  Hess,  professor 
of  communication,  at  its  Oct. 
27-28  meeting.  Hess'  retire- 
ment after  32  years  of  teach- 
ing will  be  effective  at  the  end 
of  the  1995-96  school  year. 
The  board  also  finalized  the 
1995-96  budget  and  approved 
a  five-year  strategic  plan. 

•  CPT  member  assaulted. 

Israeli  settlers  assaulted  a 
member  of  Christian  Peace- 
maker Teams  (CPT)  on  Nov.  4. 
Dianne  Roe  of  Corning,  N.Y., 
was  pushed  to  the  ground  and 
kicked  in  the  back  by  several 
settler  youth  as  she  talked  to 
two  Palestinian  teenage  girls. 
The  youth  also  attacked  the 
teenagers. 

•  PULSE  receives  grant.  The 

Pittsburgh  Urban  Leadership 
Service  Experience  (PULSE) 
program,  affiliated  with  the 
Mennonite  Church,  recently 
received  a  matching  grant 
from  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid  to  produce  a  manual.  Writ- 
ten by  assistant  director  Molly 
Bickel,  the  manual  will  outline 
the  program  so  that  it  can  be 
replicated  in  other  urban  loca- 
tions. PULSE  is  modeled  after 
various  Mennonite  voluntary 
service  programs. 

•  Essay  winners  announced. 

The  results  of  the  1995  John 
Horsch  Mennonite  History 
Essay  Contest  were  an- 
nounced by  John  Sharp,  di- 
rector of  the  historical  com- 
mittee of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  First  prize  winners 
were  Steven  Nolt,  Valerie 
Schrag,  and  Angela  Showal- 
ter.  Second  place  winners 
were  Glenn  Wiebe  and 
LeAnne  Zook,  and  third  place 
was  given  to  Janis  Thiessen 
and  Marcus  Shantz. 

•  Program  takes  applica- 
tions. The  Intermenno 
Trainee  program,  a  one-year 


exchange  program  in  Europe, 
is  accepting  applications  until 
Jan.  15,  1996.  People  between 
approximately  19  and  27  years 
old  spend  a  year  working  with 
European  Mennonites  begin- 
ning each  August.  More  infor- 
mation is  available  from  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  at 
717  859-1151. 

•  EMU  invites  researchers. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  invit- 
ing researchers  to  apply  for 
the  second  annual  Harry  A. 
Brunk  Scholars  Award.  The 
$2,000  scholarship  will  be 
given  to  a  person  who  intends 
to  complete  research  that 
draws  heavily  on  the  Menno 
Simons  Historical  Library  and 
Archives  in  EMU's  Hartzler 
Library.  Application  deadline 
is  Feb.  15.  Information  and 
applications  can  be  obtained 
by  calling  540  432-4170. 

•  Book  issued  in  Russian.  A 

secular  Russian  publisher  will 
release  15,000  copies  in  Rus- 
sian of  God's  Family  by  Eve 
MacMaster,  the  first  of  eight 
Old  Testament  books  in  the 
Story  Bible  series  published 
by  Herald  Press.  The  project 
is  underwritten  largely  by  the 
Virginia  Conference  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church 
with  assistance  from  some 
Mennonite  churches. 


•  Gospel  Herald  changes  e- 
mail  address.  Gospel  Herald 
has  a  new  e-mail  address: 
GHERALD%MPH@MCIMail. 
com.  Readers  can  send  news, 
letters  to  the  editor,  subscrip- 
tion requests,  and  information 
for  the  new  members,  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  sec- 
tions. 

•  New  appointments: 

Char  Hochstetler,  interim  dean 
of  students  at  Hesston  (Kan.) 
College. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Phil  Yoder  has  returned  to  the 
U.S.  from  a  two-year  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  term  in 
Sweden. 

•  Coming  events: 

1996  School  for  Leadership 
Training,  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Jan.  15-18.  "The  Life  of  the 
Spirit  in  Community"  is  the 
theme  of  this  conference,  for- 
merly called  Ministers  Week. 
Featured  speaker  is  John  L. 
Bell  of  the  Iona  Community  in 
Scotland.  Early  registration  is 
available  until  Dec.  31.  More 
information  from  540  432- 
4260. 

•  New  books: 

Illinois:  A  Community  of  Memo- 
ry by  Jeff  Gundy  is  a  series  of 
narratives  about  Gundy's 


Amish  and  Mennonite  fore- 
parents.  Available  from  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Press,  800 
545-4703. 

The  Colors  of  Christmas  is  a 
Christmas  book  for  children 
by  Martha  Nelson  Phifer  and 
illustrated  by  Judy  I.  Roberts. 
Available  from  Herald  Press, 
800  245-7894. 

The  Other  Hertzler-Hartzlers  is 
a  new  historical  volume  com- 
piled by  Emanuel  Hertzler. 
The  book  details  the  family 
line  of  Johannes  Hertzler 
from  Eppstein,  Germany. 
Available  from  Masthof  Press, 
610  286-0258. 

•  New  resources: 

Collection  of  Peter  Dyck's  stories 
is  now  available  on  videotape. 
The  three  volumes  chronicle 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee's European  relief  efforts 
after  World  War  II.  Available 
from  Menno-Hof,  219  768- 
4117. 

Ekklesia  video  in  Spanish  in- 
cludes stories  from  India, 
Northern  Ireland,  and 
Colombia.  "Peacemaking: 
Healing  and  Hope"  from 
Mennonite  World  Conference 
is  available  through  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  1251 
Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 

Gift  of  Messiah,  a  recording  of 
Handel's  Messiah,  is  avail- 
able as  compact  discs  and 
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cassette  tapes  from  Selfhelp 
Crafts  of  the  World,  800  313- 
6226. 

Resource  newsletter  of  new  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  au- 
diovisual and  printed  materi- 
als is  available  from  MCC, 
717  859-1151. 

•  Job  openings: 

Administrator  for  housing  pro- 
gram, Rio  Grande  Habitat  for 
Humanity,  McAllen,  Tex.  Ap- 
plicant should  have  admin- 
istrative and  budget  manage- 
ment skills,  residential  con- 
struction experience,  and 
ability  to  work  with  volun- 
teers. Knowledge  of  Spanish 
preferred.  Apply  by  Nov.  30 
to  Leona  Diener,  210  664- 
0112. 

Camp  and  retreat  leader,  Lau- 
relville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  direct- 
ing summer  youth  camps  and 
activities  for  family  and  adult 
programs,  contacting  resource 
people,  and  assisting  with 
publicity.  Contact  Bob  Koch, 
412  423-3056. 


Media  coordinator,  Selfhelp 
Crafts,  Akron,  Pa.  Responsi- 
bilities include  coordinating 
corporate  media  relations, 
and  writing  and  editing  as- 
signments. Qualifications  in- 
clude experience  in  corporate 
communications,  print  proj- 
ect management,  and  writing 
and  editing  skills.  Two-year 
term.  Contact  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  717  859- 
1151. 


BIRTHS 


Balmer,  Jennifer  Lapp  and 
Dwane,  Telford,  Pa.,  Bailey 
Mae  (second  child),  Aug.  7. 

Bontrager,  Kris  Miller  and 
Fritz,  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
Kyle  Andrew  (second  child), 
Sept.  17. 

Christner,  Cheryl  Mast  and 
Wayne,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Austin 
Wayne  (second  child),  Oct.  11. 

Cripe,  Sheila  Wisler  and  Loren, 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Cami  Renae 
(third  child),  Nov.  1. 

Fisher,  Jeanie  Schwartz  and 


Kevin,  Millersburg,  Ind.,  Sid- 
ney Cheyenne  (second  child), 
Sept.  23. 

Friesen,  Bonnie  Carlisle  and 
Paul,  Goshen  Ind.,  Takoda  Kee- 
gan  (second  child),  Sept.  27. 

Horst,  Lisa  French  and  Darryl, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mikayla  Grace 
(second  child),  Oct.  10. 

Jordan,  MaLisa  Burns  and 
Michael,  Mount  Joy,  Pa., 
Kaitlin  Sara  (first  child),  Aug. 
29. 

Kauffman,  Bernadette  Neu- 
bauer  and  E.  Kenneth,  Coch- 
ranville,  Pa.,  Jennifer  Eliza- 
beth (fourth  child),  Oct.  24. 

Lapp,  Renee  Miller  and 
Jonathan,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Mackenzie  Leigh  (first  child), 
April  19. 

Lapp,  Sherri  Bolen  and 
Michael,  Winchester,  Va., 
Michael  Arlin  II  (first  child), 
Oct.  19. 

Martin,  Karen  Angell  and 
Galen,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  Sa- 
halie  Dee  Angell  (first  child), 
Oct.  19. 

Miller,  Lynne  Jantzi  and  Roger, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Carson  Dane 
(third  child),  Oct.  27. 

Miller,  Crystal  Weiler  and  Den- 
ver, Sarasota,  Fla.,  Houston 
Lee  (first  child),  Oct.  25. 

Miller,  Pam  Smoker  and  Den- 
nis, LaGrange,  Ind.,  Katelyn 
Ann  (second  child),  Aug.  28. 

Otto,  Lisa  Rheinheimer  and 
Joel,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Nathan 
James  (first  child),  Oct.  20. 

Sommers,  Shelly  Kurtz  and 
Michael,  Hartville,  Ohio, 
Kelli  Nicole  (second  child), 
Oct.  17. 

Stauffer,  Kristen  Evans  and 
Vance,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Emily 
Clare  (first  child),  Oct.  29. 

Stauffer,  Janet  Harnish  and 
David,  Elverson,  Pa.,  Veroni- 
ca Mae  (third  child),  Oct.  26. 

Steckley,  Robin  Haines  and 
Phil,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Rebekah 
Dawn  (third  child),  Oct.  9. 

Triay,  Gayle  Zehr  and 
Michael,  Mandeville,  La., 
Rachel  Elizabeth  (third 
child),  Oct.  17. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Emma,  Topeka,  Ind.:  Leslie 
Freed,  Lori  Hostetler,  Kyle 
Miller,  Sheila  Miller,  Sonia 
Oswald,  Josh  Ponce,  Erik 
Saylors,  Nancy  Saylors, 
Brandon  Schrock,  Nick 
Schrock,  Shawn  Sowers, 
Anna  Yarlagadda,  Subbarao 
Yarlagadda,  Olga  Yarlagad- 
da, Pratima  Yarlagadda,  and 
Wendy  Yoder. 

Maple  Grove,  New  Wilming- 
ton, Pa.:  Benjamin  Myers 
and  Shirley  Mentzer 


MARRIAGES 


Ammons-Hackman:  Sherry 
Ammons,  Spring  City,  Pa. 
(Boyertown),  and  Arlin 
Hackman,  Spring  City,  Pa. 
(Boyertown),  Oct.  28,  by 
Alvin  Detweiler  and  Nelson 
Shenk. 

Barlow-Gingrich:  Martin  Bar- 
low, Mississauga,  Ont.,  and 
Amy  Gingrich,  Etobicoke, 
Ont.  (Hanover  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship), Sept.  23,  by  Maurice 
Martin. 

Bergman-Carpenter:  Eric 
Bergman,  Elkhart,  Ind.  (Yel- 
low Creek),  and  Rita  Carpen- 
ter, Goshen,  Ind.  (Yellow 
Creek),  Sept.  16,  by  Wes  Bon- 
treger. 

Bontrager-Buhler:  John  Bon- 
trager, Ithaca,  Mich.  (Bethel), 
and  Debbie  Buhler,  St.  Louis, 
Mich.  (Wesleyan),  Sept.  9,  by 
Joe  Pendleton. 

Brady-Christner:  Steven 
Brady,  Ontario,  and  Deann 
Christner,  Shipshewana,  Ind. 
(Emma),  Aug.  26,  by  John  C. 
Murray. 

Brunner-Derksen:  Julie  Brun- 
ner,  Souderton,  Pa.  (Rockhill), 
and  Paul  Derksen,  Hanover, 
Ont.  (Hanover  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship), Oct.  21,  by  Grace 
Brunner  (aunt  of  the  bride) 
and  Mark  Derstine. 

Corbin-Drega:  Helen  L. 
Corbin,  Lyndhurst,  Va.  (Lyn- 
side),  and  Raymond  J.  Drega, 
Staunton,  Va.  (Baptist),  Oct. 
21,  by  Alvin  Graber. 

Fornof-Ganguly:  James 
Fornof,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
Devi  Ganguly,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
(Pittsburgh),  Oct.  28,  by  Scott 
Holland. 

Gessinger-VanderReyden: 
Brett  Gessinger,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Yellow  Creek),  and  Kerri 
VanderReyden,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Yellow  Creek),  Oct.  7,  by  Wes 
Bontreger. 

Groff-Mohler:  J.  Marlin  Groff, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  (Strasburg), 
and  Nancy  L.  Mohler,  Man- 
heim,  Pa.  (Lititz),  Oct.  21,  by 
H.  Howard  Witmer. 

Kindv-Slagell:  Kevin  Kindy, 
Midland,  Mich.  (Midland), 
and  Kathy  Jo  Slagell,  Ithaca, 
Mich.  (Bethel),  Oct.  14,  by  Joe 
Pendleton. 

Martin-Martin:  Kimberly  Mar- 
tin, Hagerstown,  Md.  (He- 
bron), and  Michael  Martin, 
Fleetwood,  Pa.  (Alsace 
Manor),  Oct.  21,  by  Warren  W. 
Martin  (father  of  the  groom). 

Martin-Showalter:  Dwayne 
Leon  Martin,  New  Market, 
Va.  (New  Life  Fellowship), 
and  Denise  Ann  Showalter, 
Broadway,  Va.  (Zion),  Oct. 
28,  by  Samuel  Janzen. 


west  Coast  mennonite  Chamber  Choir 


Composer  LARRY  NICKEL 
Director  TONY  FUNK 


Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  recording 
will  help  In  our  work  of  supporting  people 
who  have  mental  disabilities. 


$18.98  CDs,  $13.98  cassettes 
(plus  taxes,  shipping  &  handling) 

Also  available: 
'Carols  for  the  Infant  King" 
"Songs  My  Father  Taught  Me" 
Through  an  Open  Window" 


Call  toll  free  1-800-622-5455 
or  write:  MCC  SCS 
^-       P.O.  Box  2460 
Q         Abbotsford,  BC 
V2T4X3 
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The  gift  that 
keeps  on  giving. 


Help  us  celebrate 
Mennonite  Central 
Committee's  (MCC)  75th 
Anniversary  of  serving 
others  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  By  purchasing 
The  Gift  of  Messiah  CD 
or  cassette  tape,  you 
assist  us  in  raising  funds 
to  continue  helping  others 
in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America. 


A  remarkable.  all-Canadian 
recording  of  Handel's  Mesuali 
featuring  four  of  Canada's  top 
soloists:  Henriette 
Schcllenberg,  Catherine 
Robbin,  Paul  Frey  and  Daniel 
Lichti  -  who  have  donated 
their  talents  -  along  with  the 
Consort  Caritatis  choir  and 
orchestra  under  the  baton  of 
Howard  Dyck. 


CD  or  cassette 

$16  Cdn 

$12.50us 

plus  shipping  and 
handling 

Si 

To  order 

call  toll-free 

1-800-313-6226 

or  visit  any  SELFHELP 
Crafts  of  the  World  Store 


Miller-Watt:  Stephanie  Miller, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.  (Emma), 
and  Robert  Watt,  Aug.  5,  by 
John  C.  Murray. 

Nation-Thiessen:  Mark  Na- 
tion, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
(Pasadena),  and  Mary 
Thiessen,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
(Pasadena),  Oct.  21,  by  James 
E.  Brenneman. 

Schrock-Whalen:  Robert 
Schrock,  Lakewood,  Calif. 
(Pasadena),  and  Dawn 
Whalen,  Yorba  Linda,  Calif., 
Oct.  7. 


DEATHS 


Engle,  Lillie  E.  Shelly,  88, 

Manheim,  Pa.  Born:  April  26, 
1907,  Rapho  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Amos  and  Ella  Earhart 
Shelly.  Died:  Oct.  3,  1995, 
Manheim,  Pa.  Predeceased 
by:  John  Engle  (husband).  Fu- 
neral: Oct.  7,  Erb  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Lester  L.  Zimmer- 
man and  Lloyd  B.  Keller.  Bur- 
ial: Hernley  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Gingerich,  Mary  Edna  Owen, 

87,  Sarasota,  Fla.  Born:  April 
4,  1908,  Payne,  Ohio,  to  Elijah 
and  Maude  Mae  Owen.  Died: 
Oct.  21,  1995,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
Survivors — children:  Robert, 
Owen;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Frank  and  Ray  Owen,  Edith 
Sims,  Ella  Good;  5  grandchil- 
dren, 2  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Ed  Gingerich 
(husband)  and  Kenneth  (son). 
Memorial  service:  Oct.  25, 
Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Rocky  Miller.  Burial:  Man- 
asota  Memorial  Park. 

Good,  John  W.,  65,  Arming- 
ton,  111.  Born:  June  25,  1930, 
to  Alvin  and  Bessie  Kaufman 
Good.  Died:  Oct.  26,  Pekin, 
111.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
first  wife:  Pearl  Bieler  Good; 
children:  Craig  Allan,  Cheryl 
Annette  Fatigati;  stepchil- 
dren: Francis,  Jr.,  James, 
and  Christopher  White,  Tim- 
othy Winch,  Juliandra  Hall; 
mother;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Walter,  Marcella  Kossen, 
Oleta  Bachman,  Eileen 
Nafziger,  Lola  Kauffmann, 
Helen  Mumaw,  Marilyn 
Kauffmann;  one  grandchild, 
11  stepgrandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Arlene  Straitt 
Good  (second  wife).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Oct.  28,  Hopedale 
Mennonite  Church,  by  H. 
James  Smith,  Ivan  Kauff- 
mann, and  Robert  Nafziger. 

Landes,  Mary  Alice,  94,  Soud- 
erton,  Pa.  Born:  Aug.  5,  1901, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  to  Joseph 
M.  and  Alice  Delp  Landes. 
Died:  Oct.  19,  1995,  Souder- 


ton,  Pa.  Survivors — brother 
and  sister:  Walter  D.,  Sara  D. 
Alderfer.  Funeral:  Oct.  24, 
Souderton  Mennonite  Homes 
Chapel,  by  John  L.  Ruth  and 
Craig  D.  Morton.  Burial:  Sal- 
ford  Mennonite  Church  Ceme- 
tery. 

Miller,  Alton  A.,  91,  Corry,  Pa. 
Born:  Dec.  1,  1903,  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio,  to  Benjamin  D. 
and  Martha  Miller.  Died:  Oct. 
2,  1995,  Corry,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Ellis  D., 
Joyce  Mast,  Shirley  Meabon, 
Linda  Knoblock;  sister:  Laura 
Yoder;  10  grandchildren,  20 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Lucinda  Troyer 
Miller  (wife).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Oct.  4,  Beaver  Dam 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Her- 
man Meyers  and  Leonard 
Adams. 

Miller,  Clara  Yoder,  79, 

Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Nov.  24, 
1995,  Chouteau,  Okla.,  to  Levi 
M.  and  Fanny  Thomas  Yoder. 
Died:  Oct.  20,  1995,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  from  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. Survivors — husband: 
Sam  Miller;  children:  Katie 
Mae  Troyer,  Marvin  R.;  4 
grandchildren,  6  great-grand- 
children. Funeral:  Oct.  23, 
North  Goshen  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Art  Smoker  and 
Jerry  Wittrig.  Burial:  West 
Goshen  Cemetery. 

Nolt,  Harry  M.,  81,  Lititz,  Pa. 
Born:  July  27,  1914,  Bareville, 
Pa.,  to  Joseph  H.  and  Nettie 
Martin  Nolt.  Died:  Oct.  8, 
1995,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  of  a 
stroke.  Survivors — wife:  Ruth 
Dagen  Nolt;  children:  Louise 
Kreider,  Leonard,  Gladys 
Boettcher,  Charlotte  Smoker, 
Wesley;  brothers:  Amos, 
Aldus;  10  grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  E.  Luella  Her- 
shey  Nolt  (first  wife).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Oct.  12,  Groffdale 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Curvin 
Buchen,  Timothy  Herr,  and 
Charles  Wert. 

Richer,  Gene  E.,  52,  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Born:  July  23,  1943, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  to 
Orville  E.  and  Velma  Stuck- 
ey  Richer.  Died:  Oct.  21, 
1995,  Toledo,  Ohio,  of  respi- 
ratory failure.  Survivors — fa- 
ther; stepmother:  Shirley; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Joe, 
Jim,  Ned,  Margaret  Richer 
Smith.  Funeral:  Oct.  23, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  by  Gary 
Blosser  and  Margaret  Richer 
Smith.  BuriakPettisville 
Cemetery. 

Sherrill,  Micah  Thomas, 
stillborn,  Oct.  6,  1995, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  Mike  and 
Teresa  Thompson  Sherrill. 
Congregational  membership 
of  parents:  Upper  Milford 


Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Oct.  10,  Chapel  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  by 
Willard  Roth,  Jeni  Hiett 
Umble,  and  Janeen  Bertsche 
Johnson.  Cremated. 
Stoltzfus,  Ada,  85,  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.  Born:  Sept.  28, 
1910,  Morgantown,  Pa.,  to 
Sylvanus  and  Lydia  Stoltz- 
fus. Died:  Oct.  28,  1995, 
Honey  Brook,  Pa.  Survivor — 
sister:  Ida  Stoltzfus.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Nov.  1,  Conesto- 
ga  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Nathan  Stoltzfus,  Ron  Arm- 
strong, and  Harvey  Stoltz- 
fus. 

Swartzendruber,  Jacob  F., 

86,  Goshen,  Ind.  Bora:  July 
19,  1909,  Kalona,  Iowa,  to 
Daniel  B.  and  Annie  Guen- 
gerich  Swartzendruber.  Died: 
Aug.  15,  1995,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Survivors — wife:  Emily  Slaby 
Swartzendruber;  children: 
Sanford,  Shirley  Roth;  broth- 
er: A.  Lloyd;  5  grandchildren, 
3  great-grandchildren.  Funer- 
al: Aug.  18,  College  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  James  Walt- 
ner.  Burial:  Elkhart  Prairie 
Cemetery. 
Welty,  Ray,  84,  Granger,  Ind. 
Born:  April  11,  1911,  Nappa- 
nee,  Ind.,  to  Noah  and  Saloma 
Lienbach  Welty.  Died:  Oct.  26, 
1995,  of  a  heart  attack.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Dorothy  M. 
Myers  Welty;  children:  Janet 
Carpenter,  Barbara  Eiler, 
Lowell  J.;  stepchildren:  Jean 
M.  Soliman,  Glen  M.  Myers; 


brother  and  sister:  Everett, 
Viola  Keim;  7  grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Ethel  Welty 
Miller  (second  wife)  and  Edna 
Mae  Oswald  Welty  (first  wife). 
Funeral:  Oct.  30,  North 
Goshen  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Russell  Krabill,  Jerry  Bell, 
and  Art  Smoker.  Burial:  Vio- 
lett  Cemetery. 

Winey,  Lois  Esther,  85, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Aug.  13, 
1910,  LaJunta,  Colo.,  to 
Samuel  Graybill  and  Minnie 
Good  Winey.  Died:  Aug.  19, 
1995,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— sister:  Mabel  Drin- 
non.  Funeral:  Aug.  23,  College 
Mennonite  Church,  by  James 
Waltner.  Burial:  Violett 
Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Nina  M.  Shumaker, 
85,  West  Liberty,  Ohio.  Born: 
Oct.  3,  1910,  Champaign 
County,  Ohio,  to  Addison  and 
Saloma  Hartzler  Shumaker. 
Died:  Oct.  25,  1995,  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
children:  Richard  L.,  J.  Wes- 
ley, Lowell  E.,  Alona  Kauff- 
man;  12  grandchildren,  12 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Harold  L.  Yoder 
(husband).  Funeral:  Oct.  28, 
South  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Randy  Reminder. 
Burial:  Yoder  Cemetery. 

Obituary  correction:  Edna 
Mae  Kolb  (Oct.  24,  1995, 
Gospel  Herald)  was  prede- 
ceased by  Paul  W.  (brother) 
and  Esther  Yoder  (sister). 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


'You'll  be  fine  .  .  .  just  don't  look  down9 


The  truth  isn't  up  at  the  top,  but  down  at  the 
bottom.  And  by  trying  to  climb  the  ladder  we 
miss  Christ,  who  comes  down  through  the  incar- 
nation.— Richard  Rohr  in  Simplicity 

A  friend  of  mine  persuaded  me  to  try  climb- 
ing a  silo  some  years  ago.  She  called  some  en- 
couragement to  me  as  I  clutched  the  ladder 
rungs:  "You'll  be  fine  .  .  .  just  don't  look  down." 

But  I  did.  And  promptly  headed  back  to  the 
ground. 

Most  of  us  are  headed  up  some  ladder  or  an- 
other, whether  it's  the  proverbial  corporate 
ladder  that  many  North  Americans  grip  with 
whitened  knuckles,  or  whether  the  ladder  is 
one  of  our  own  construction  that  we  hide  ex- 
pertly from  others. 

Maybe  our  rungs  are  possessions:  televisions, 
cars,  clothes,  plush  sanctuaries,  landscaped 
courtyards.  Or  maybe  our  ladder  rungs  are 
prestigious  positions  in  the  work  world  or  the 
church  structures.  Maybe  they  are  our  attempts 
at  psychological  superiority  or  doctrinal  domi- 
nance. 

Ladder  rungs  are  whatever  move  us  toward 
our  inflated  selves  and  away  from  other  people 
and  the  incarnate  God,  who  came  to  meet  us  on 
the  ground  in  the  person  of  Christ. 

Climbing  these  rungs  may  be  attempts  at 
self-elevation  and  control  in  our  immediate 
relationships.  But  climbing  can  also  be  uncon- 
scious stepping  in  an  oppressive  national  and 
global  society. 

Although  as  North  American  Mennonites, 
many  of  us  feel  sorry  for  or  even  scoff  at  those 
who  are  headed  upward  in  our  society,  we  may 
be  denying  our  own  upward  mobility  and  ad- 
vantage. Most  of  us  are  at  the  top  of  the  societal 
ladder,  whether  we've  done  a  lot  of  climbing  or 
just  been  born  there. 

Looking  down  at  the  ground  from  our  high 
rungs  is  probably  more  scary  than  looking  up. 
We  may  not  like  what  we  see — the  poor,  minori- 
ties, children,  or  anyone  we  use  to  support  our 
own  fragile  ego  or  lifestyle  ladders  by  ridicul- 
ing, exploiting,  or  simply  ignoring.  Or  we  may 
just  see  how  far  away  we  stand  from  Christ's 
intention  for  our  lives. 

And  we  may  get  scared.  My  niece  refers  to 


the  Bible  as  "The  Scary  Book."  Although  the 
name  originates  from  her  fascination  with  the 
story  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den  and  other 
rather  macabre  Old  Testament  tales,  she 
makes  a  point  that  we  would  often  rather 
forget. 

Jesus  talks  about  scary  things.  "Go,  sell 
everything  you  have  and  give  to  the  poor" 
(Mark  10:21)  scared  away  at  least  one  young 
man.  It  is  less  frightening  and  less  complicated 
just  to  stay  at  the  top  of  our  ladders  than  to 
look  down  to  where  Jesus  stands.  In  fact,  the 
distance  between  ourselves  and  Christ  can 
make  us  rather  dizzy. 

However,  Christ  does  not  call  us  to  impossi- 
bilities that  terrify  or  paralyze.  Rather,  Jesus 
helps  us  find  our  way  down  whatever  ladders 
we've  climbed  by  gently  reminding  us  of  the  joy 
of  giving  up  and  going  down. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  parables, 
and  all  of  Jesus'  teachings  are  his  encour- 
aging words  telling  us  which  rungs  on  our 
ladders  are  missing  or  chipped  and  which  ones 
we  need  to  step  on  next. 

"Do  not  store  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on 
earth"  (Matt.  6:19).  Step  here.  "Do  not  judge" 
(Matt.  7:1).  Here's  a  missing  rung,  step  farther. 
"Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself  (Matt.  22:39). 
There's  the  next  rung,  where  your  left  foot  is. 

The  incarnation  is  Jesus  waving  at  us  from 
the  ground,  calling  us  back  to  the  bottom,  to  all 
the  people  who  stand  there.  Jesus  waits  for  us 
there  with  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  heartbroken, 
and  all  those  who  know  that  flowers  fade,  grass 
withers,  ladders  break,  and  people  fall. 

The  good  news  is  that  Jesus  stands  there  at 
the  bottom,  steadying  our  ladders,  waiting  for 
us,  on  holy  ground. — vsw 


No  issue  next  week 

Gospel  Herald  will  not  be  published 
for  Nov  28.  Our  regular  schedule 
will  resume  with  the  Dec.  5  issue. 
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'Our  society  is  beginning  to  see  the  poor  as  less  than 
human — and  to  hate  them.  The  poor  are  becoming  the 
repositories  for  all  that  we  cannot  face  in  ourselves.' 
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THE  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  MENNONITE  CHURCH 


The  church  responds  to  poverty: 

For  richer, 
for  poorer 

This  issue — the  relationship  of  wealth 
and  poverty— is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant facing  the  church.  How  we  address 
it  proves  to  be  a  test  of  spiritual  vitality. 


Ever  play  Monopoly  when  one  player  owns 
all  the  yellow  and  green  and  blue  proper- 
ties— from  Atlantic  Avenue  to  Board- 
walk? To  make  matters  worse,  that  player  also 
has  hotels  on  all  the  those  properties!  In  Mo- 
nopoly you  know  you're  in  trouble  when  you're 
actually  happy  to  land  in  jail  or  have  to  pay 
luxury  tax — because  that  means  you  missed 
Boardwalk  and  Park  Place.  Unless  you  are 
playing  with  an  extremely  compassionate  op- 
ponent, by  then  the  outcome  of  the  game  is 
quite  clear. 

Just  several  years  ago,  the  world  had  only  49 
billionaires.  By  1994,  that  number  had  grown 
to  358 — 358  persons  who  had  a  combined  net 
worth  of  $760  billion.  That's  equal  to  the  com- 
bined financial  worth  of  the  bottom  45  percent 
of  the  world's  population,  or  some  2.5  billion 
people.  This  year,  according  to  Forbes  maga- 
zine, 30  more  persons  became  billionaires; 
their  net  worth  is  $133  billion.  That's  an  18 
percent  increase  in  just  one  year! 

To  put  that  in  perspective,  it  means  that  a 


by  J. 

Daryl 
Byler 


The  basic  question  is:  'Does  our  mon- 
ey free  us  to  follow  God's  call  for  our 
lives,  or  do  our  material  possessions 
hinder  us  from  following  that  call?* 


group  of  persons  approximately  the  size  of  a 
larger  Mennonite  congregation  now  controls 
the  same  amount  of  wealth  as  the  total  number 
of  citizens  in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  all  of  Latin  America,  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  Africa — plus  part  of  Asia.  Clearly, 
the  global  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
has  become  a  gulf.  World  Health  Report  1995 
reports  that  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  5.6  bil- 
lion people  in  the  world  live  in  extreme  poverty. 

In  the  U.S.,  historians  may  come  to  view 
1995  as  the  year  of  the  great  divorce — the  year 
America  washed  its  hands  of  any  significant 
collective  responsibility  for  the  poor.  The  U.S. 
Congress  is  rapidly  taking  measures  to  cut  gap- 
ing holes  in  what  once  was  considered  a  "safety 
net"  for  America's  poor.  According  to  Harper's 
Magazine,  "In  the  version  of  the  Contract  with 
America  legislation  first  passed  by  the  House 
(of  Representatives),  two-thirds  of  the  spending 
cuts  would  come  from  programs  for  low-income 
families,  while  roughly  half  of  the  money  from 
the  cuts  would  go  to  the  wealthiest  10  percent 
of  American  households." 

A Time  magazine  article  earlier  this  year 
notes  that  at  least  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent of  American  households  now  own 
nearly  40  percent  of  all  assets  in  the  U.S. 
National  assets  have  not  been  so  unevenly 
distributed  since  1929 — just  before  the  stock 
market  crash. 

David  Hilfiker,  a  Washington,  D.C.,  physi- 
cian and  a  member  of  Church  of  the  Savior, 
wrote  recently:  "I'm  aware  of  something  still 
newer  in  the  country,  something  which  has 
been  building  imperceptibly  for  several  years,  a 
change  in  our  national  consciousness  which 
chills  my  soul.  We  are  no  longer  satisfied  sim- 
ply to  ignore  the  plight  of  the  poor;  we  must 
also  punish  them  for  their  poverty.  Our  society 
is,  I  believe,  beginning  to  see  the  poor  as  less 
than  human  .  .  .  and  to  hate  them.  .  .  .  They 
become  repositories  of  all  the  fearfulness, 
hopelessness,  valuelessness,  and  meaningless- 
ness  that  we  can't  face  in  ourselves." 

This  is  not  the  attitude  toward  the  poor 
depicted  in  the  Old  Testament.  Deut.  15:7-11, 
for  example,  speaks  of  God's  concern  for  the 
poor.  That  concern  resulted  in  an  elaborate 
system  of  caring  for  the  poor  and  needy  in 
ancient  Israel: 

•  Every  three  years,  there  were  special  offer- 
ings collected  to  take  care  of  the  Levites  and  to 
meet  the  needs  of  "the  aliens,  the  fatherless 
and  the  widows"  (Deut.  14:28-29). 


•  There  were  food  redistribution  programs. 
Landowners  were  to  go  through  their  fields 
only  one  time  during  the  harvest.  Everything 
that  was  missed  was  to  be  available  for  glean- 
ing by  the  poor. 

•  There  were  interest-free,  forgivable  loans. 
It  was  illegal  to  charge  interest  to  another 
Israelite.  And  while  it  was  expected  that  loans 
would  be  repaid,  if,  for  some  reason,  they  could 
not  be,  the  lender  was  to  forgive  the  loan  in  the 
sabbatical  year. 

This,  of  course,  made  it  more  risky  to  loan 
money  in  the  period  before  the  sabbatical  year. 
That  is  why  the  Israelites  were  told:  "Be  careful 
that  you  do  not  entertain  a  mean  thought, 
thinking,  'The  seventh  year,  the  year  of  remis- 
sion, is  near,'  and  therefore  view  your  needy 
neighbor  with  hostility  and  give  nothing;  your 
neighbor  might  cry  to  the  Lord  against  you, 
and  you  would  incur  guilt.  Give  liberally  and  be 
ungrudging  when  you  do  so,  for  on  this  account 
the  Lord  your  God  will  bless  you  in  all  your 
work  and  in  all  that  you  undertake"  (Deut. 
15:9-10). 

•  There  were  also  employment  programs.  If  a 
poor  person  could  not  meet  financial  obliga- 
tions, a  person  of  means  was  to  pay  off  the 
creditors  in  exchange  for  a  promise  to  work  for 
six  years.  At  the  end  of  the  six  years,  the  em- 
ployer was  to  release  the  individual  and  to 
provide  a  liberal  portion  of  animals  and  grain 
so  they  could  get  a  new  start  (Deut.  15:13-14). 

•  There  was  to  be  a  periodic  redistribution  of 


capital.  Every  fifty  years — the  year  of  Jubilee — 
property  was  to  revert  to  its  original  owner. 
The  Jubilee  recognized  that,  over  the  course  of 
time,  inequities  occur — perhaps  due  to  health 
problems,  crop  failures,  even  poor  judgment  or 
mismanagement.  But  every  fifty  years  was  to 
be  an  opportunity  for  a  fresh  start.  It  was  as  if 
the  Monopoly  game  would  start  over  every  hour 
or  so  before  the  excesses  could  become  too 
great. 

While  they  were  not  part  of  any  official  legal 
code — as  in  the  Old  Testament — many  similar 
practices  were  continued  in  the  New  Testament 
church. 

•  In  Acts  6,  we  read  about  special  distribu- 
tions of  food  for  the  widows. 

•  There  are  numerous  references  about  the 
collections  gathered  for  the  Jerusalem  church 
after  it  experienced  famine  and  persecution 
(Rom.  15:25-28;  1  Cor.  16:1-4;  2  Cor.  8:1-7;  Gal. 
2:10). 

•  Certainly  the  early  disciples  could  not  have 
forgotten  these  words  of  Jesus:  "Forgive  us  our 
debts,  as  we  also  have  forgiven  our  debtors" 
(Matt.  6:12). 

•  Both  Acts  2  and  4  contain  stories  about  the 
early  church  selling  property  and  redistributing 
resources  to  any  who  had  need.  As  a  result, 
"There  was  not  a  needy  person  among  them" 
(Acts  4:34).  That's  a  remarkable  statement! 

Sometimes  it  feels  like  we  struggle  hard 
enough  just  to  make  ends  meet  ourselves.  What 
can  we  do  given  the  enormity  of  the  global 
problem  of  poverty?  We're  not  rich — rich  per- 
sons are  the  people  who  have  more  than  we  do. 
If  we  have  one  car,  rich  people  are  persons  with 
two.  If  we  have  four  bedrooms,  rich  persons  are 
persons  with  five. 

And  can't  the  poor  be  more  responsible  for 
themselves?  After  all,  when  we  help  poor  peo- 
ple, don't  we  just  make  them  dependent?  Why 
don't  poor  persons  just  get  a  better  job? 

This  issue — the  relationship  of  wealth  and 
poverty — is  one  of  the  most  important 
facing  the  church  in  North  America 
today.  In  many  ways,  it  is  a  test  of  the  spiritual 
vitality  among  us.  "One  mark  of  the  Spirit's 
presence  is  the  extent  to  which  believers  have 
found  the  grace  and  freedom  to  share  their 
money  and  their  possessions  with  each  other 
and  with  any  and  all  who  have  need,"  writes 
Jim  Wallis  of  Sojourners  magazine. 

If  Wallis  is  correct — and  if  Hilfiker's  analysis 
that  the  nation  not  only  ignores  but  also  pun- 
ishes the  poor  is  also  true — then  the  themes 


about  wealth  and  poverty  woven  throughout 
the  Scriptures  are  especially  instructive  for  the 
church  at  this  time.  I  would  summarize  these 
three  ways: 

1.  God  can  be  trusted  to  meet  our  needs. 

Anxiety  inevitably  leads  to  accumulation.  I  had 
a  professor  in  college  who  grew  up  in  a  home 
with  lots  of  children  and  not  enough  pairs  of 
socks.  He  told  me  that,  even  as  an  adult,  he 
now  has  an  irrational  fear  of  running  out  of 
socks — so  he  keeps  at  least  50  pairs  stuffed  in 
his  dresser. 

Certainly  at  least  part  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  is  caused  by  our 
anxious  attempts  to  become  secure  by  accumu- 
lating wealth.  As  a  general  rule,  accumulating 
and  sharing  mix  about  as  well  as  oil  and  water. 

In  Matt.  6:25-34,  Jesus  promises  his  follow- 
ers that  God  is  trustworthy  and  will  care  for 
their  needs.  Children  do  a  much  better  job  of 
grasping  this  than  do  adults.  Our  children  may 
complain  sometimes  about  the  choices  of  cereal 
we  bring  home  from  the  store,  but  it  is  rare  for 
them  to  waste  energy  worrying  about  whether 
they  will  have  enough  to  eat.  They  know  mom 
and  dad  will  look  out  for  their  needs. 

When  we  spend  our  lives  striving  after 
material  possessions,  says  Jesus,  we 
are  no  different  from  those  who  don't 
claim  to  know  or  trust  God.  Rather,  it  is 
precisely  because  accumulation  of  material 
objects  is  not  to  be  our  primary  concern  that  we 
are  free  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God. 

When  do  all  our  efforts  to  meet  the  mortgage 
and  pay  the  bills  and  put  away  a  little  for  col- 
lege and  retirement  and  a  rainy  day  amount  to 
striving,  and  when  are  they  simply  good  stew- 
ardship? When  do  we  cross  the  line  between 
trusting  in  our  treasures  and  trusting  in  God? 

There  are,  of  course,  no  bright  lines.  But  we 
would  do  well  to  begin  by  acknowledging  just 
how  powerful  is  the  temptation  in  our  North 
American  culture  to  trust  in  mammon.  "Money 
is  the  most  important  symbol  of  security  for 
us,"  says  Gordon  Cosby,  pastor  of  Church  of  the 
Savior.  "When  money  becomes  mammon — the 
object  of  our  security — there  is  a  fundamental 
blockage  to  moving  in  freedom  according  to  the 
call  of  God." 

The  basic  question  is:  Does  our  money  free  us 
to  follow  God's  call  in  our  lives,  or  do  our  ma- 
terial possessions  hinder  us  from  following  that 
call?  If  we  would  be  faithful  in  our  response  to 
the  poor,  we  would  do  well  to  spend  substan- 
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As  a  church,  we  would  do  well  to  call  on 
our  governments  not  to  abandon  the 
poor.  But  for  that  call  to  have  integrity, 
it  must  be  rooted  in  our  life  and  actions. 


tially  more  time  reflecting  on  the  God  who  is 
our  provider.  Trusting  God  to  care  for  our 
needs  is  the  first  step  toward  being  free  to  care 
about  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  needy. 

2.  God  cares  for  the  poor.  It  takes  a  pretty 
deliberate  effort  to  read  the  Old  Testament — or 
study  the  teachings  of  Jesus  or  observe  the  life 
of  the  early  church — and  miss  the  fact  that  God 
cares  about  the  poor.  Indeed  the  Bible  makes  it 
clear  that  God  has  a  unique  concern  for  and 
identification  with  the  poor. 

•  "Those  who  oppress  the  poor  insult  their 
Maker,  but  those  who  are  kind  to  the  needy 
honor  him"  (Prov.  14:31). 

•  "I  know  that  the  Lord  maintains  the  cause 
of  the  needy,  and  executes  justice  for  the  poor" 
(Ps.  140:12). 

•  The  implication  of  Matthew  25 — the  pas- 
sage that  says  we  treat  Christ  like  we  treat  the 
least  of  these — is  that  God  chooses  to  dwell 
among  the  most  weak  and  vulnerable  persons 
in  society.  God  has  a  special  identification  with 
those  at  the  margins.  So  we  meet  God  when  we 
serve  the  poor.  For  this  reason,  the  poor  are  not 
to  be  feared  or  despised  but  befriended. 

While  there  are  poor  persons — like  rich  per- 
sons— who  take  advantage  of  "the  system,"  poor 
people  as  a  class  are  not  lazy  or  "welfare 
cheats."  Many  of  the  poor  are  genuinely 
trapped  by  our  economic  system.  Nearly  one  in 
five  Americans  who  work  full-time  live  below 
the  federal  poverty  level.  For  reasons  I  do  not 
fully  understand,  the  free  enterprise  system 
functions  best  with  a  6.2  percent  unem- 
ployment rate — so  there  is  a  built-in  bias 
toward  some  persons  being  without  jobs. 

When  I  practiced  law  in  Mississippi,  I  had 
clients  whose  homes  had  incurred  damage  in  a 
storm.  Banks  would  often  not  take  the  risk  of 
loaning  even  $1,000  to  a  poor  person  to  make 
repairs,  so  they  were  forced  to  go  to  finance 
companies  who  were  all  too  happy  to  make  the 
loans — usually  at  between  28  and  36  percent 
interest.  Any  future  emergencies  only  added  to 
the  problems  of  paying  back  such  loans. 

3.  God  calls  the  church  to  be  a  communi- 
ty, for  richer,  for  poorer.  Even  when — espe- 
cially when — society  would  turn  its  back  on  the 
poor,  the  church  must  not  forget  the  covenant 
that  binds  us  together  in  God's  sight.  Just  as 
with  our  marriage  vows,  we  are  connected  for 
richer,  for  poorer.  We  dare  not  abandon  one 
another  when  times  get  tough. 

It  is  rare  in  a  game  of  Monopoly  for  everyone 


to  do  well  or  everyone  to  do  poorly  at  the  same 
time.  So  in  life.  There  will  always  be  those  with 
plenty  and  those  in  need.  But  it  is  this  very 
situation  that  God  uses  to  meet  human  needs. 
The  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is 
descriptive,  not  prescriptive  of  God's  intent. 

When  Paul  appealed  to  the  Corinthians  to 
share  in  the  needs  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
he  reminded  them  that  their  time  of  need  may 
come.  "It  is  a  question  of  a  fair  balance  between 
your  present  abundance  and  their  need,  so  that 
their  abundance  may  be  for  your  need"  (2  Cor. 
8:13-14).  Paul  assumed  that  those  with  plenty 
and  those  in  need  would  some  day  reverse  roles. 

We  would  do  well  to  acknowledge  our  tenden- 
cy to  distance  ourselves  from  the  poor.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  more  we  have,  the  more  we 
tend  to  isolate  and  insulate  ourselves  from 
those  who  don't  have — partly  to  protect  what 
we  have,  partly  because  we  don't  like  to  be 
reminded  of  the  needs  of  others.  The  face  of 
poverty  in  a  far-off  land  is  much  less  threaten- 
ing than  poverty  close  at  hand.  Sending  a 
onetime  gift  to  Somalia  or  Rwanda  is  much 
simpler  than  developing  a  relationship  with  a 
poor  person  we  might  see  again  and  again. 

One  of  the  greatest  gifts  I  received  in 
working  as  an  attorney  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Mississippi  was  the  challenge  of 
being  confronted  daily  with  the  reality  of 
women  and  men  who  lived  on  $300  and  $400  a 
month.  While  my  current  job  involves  lots  of 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  I  am  well  aware 
that  it  will  take  a  conscious  effort  to  maintain 
regular  contact  with  the  poor. 

For  a  time,  I  suspect,  the  number  of  billion- 
aires in  the  world  will  continue  to  grow — and 
their  control  of  the  world's  assets  will  continue 
to  expand.  And  as  welfare  reform  debates  are 
resolved  in  our  governments,  it  will  not  likely 
be  the  poor  who  come  out  the  winners. 

As  the  church,  we  would  do  well  to  call  upon 
our  government  not  to  abandon  the  poor.  But 
for  that  call  to  have  integrity,  it  must  be  rooted 
in  our  life  and  practice  as  a  church.  For  that 
call  to  have  integrity,  we  must  be  an  example  of 
a  community  that  practices  mutual  aid  and 
cares  for  the  poor  and  needy  close  at  hand  and 
around  the  globe. 

J.  Daryl  Byler  is  director  of  the  Washington 
Office  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
This  article  was  adapted  from  a  sermon  he 
preached  at  the  Akron  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
this  past  July. 
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"Keep  awake  therefore,  for 
you  do  not  know  on  what  day 
your  Lord  is  coming.  ...  You 

also  must  be  ready,  for  the 
Son  of  Man  is  coming  at  an 
unexpected  hour. " 

—Matthew  24:42,  44,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


In  response  to  the  letter  by  Charlie 
Kraybill  (Nov.  7)  about  the  baptis- 
mal age  in  the  Mennonite  Church: 
I  sense  that  Kraybill  confuses  the 
issue.  Were  he  to  argue  that  some  peo- 
ple are  simply  not  ready  for  baptism 
because  they  do  not  grasp  its  signifi- 
cance, I  would  agree.  However,  Kray- 
bill emphasizes  age,  which  I  believe 
has  little  to  do  with  a  soul's  readiness 
to  partake  in  the  body  of  Christ. 

Arbitrarily  placing  one  age  of  ac- 
countability on  a  diverse  group  of  souls 
conveys  to  youth  that  they  have  little 
to  offer  the  body  of  Christ.  Kraybill 
refers  to  the  Anabaptist  concept  of 
adult,  i.e.,  over  age  21,  baptism.  But 
did  not  our  early  Anabaptist  ancestors 
undergo  persecution  for  practicing 
believers  baptism?  One  must  be  careful 
when  branding  an  age-group  with  a 
general  label  or  assumption. 

The  condition  of  the  heart  cannot  be 
measured  by  age.  As  the  Lord  said  to 
Samuel,  so  he  says  to  us:  "I  do  not  look 
at  the  things  you  look  at.  You  look  on 
the  outward  appearance,  but  I  look  on 
the  heart"  (1  Sam.  16:7). 

In  addition,  I  question  Kraybill's 
accusation  of  church  leadership's  "lust 
for  burgeoning  membership  rolls."  As 
an  11-year-old  girl,  I  chose  to  commit 
my  life  to  Christ.  In  no  way  did  the 
church  leaders  rush  me  "into  the  fold." 

As  one  not  yet  aged  21,1  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  image  how  confusing  and  detri- 
mental it  would  have  been  had  the 
Mennonite  church  said  to  me,  "We 
don't  baptize  babies." 
Karen  L.  Miller 
Manheim,  Pa. 

I must  respond  to  Charlie  Kraybill's 
letter  (Nov.  7).  Since  when  does  age 
dictate  when  one  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church?  How  dare  we  dis- 
courage our  children  from  accepting 
Christ?  I  have  heard  statistics  that 
state  that  the  older  a  person  is,  the 
more  unlikely  that  person  will  become 
a  Christian. 

My  son  was  eight  when  he  came  to 
me  one  evening  and  said,  "Mom,  when 
can  I  be  saved?"  I  answered,  "Right 
now,  if  you  want  to."  We  sat  down  and 
talked  about  receiving  Christ  into  his 
life.  Granted,  he  really  did  not  know  a 
whole  lot  about  the  terrible  sins,  but  he 
understood  that  he  needed  to  ask  God 
for  forgiveness  and  that  Jesus  was  the 
one  who  provided  the  way  for  forgive- 
ness. He  was  not  baptized  and  accept- 


ed into  church  membership  until  he 
was  10. 

We  have  no  control  over  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  work  in  a  person's  life, 
whether  that  person  is  a  child,  a  teen- 
ager, or  an  adult.  It  bothers  me  more 
to  think  that  we  need  to  offer  member- 
ship to  a  certain  age  rather  than  when 
a  person  requests  membership  based 
on  a  relationship  with  Jesus  Christ. 

I  was  1 1  years  old  when  I  accepted 
Christ.  I  had  felt  the  Holy  Spirit  call- 
ing me  since  age  nine.  We  must  not 
hinder  anyone  from  coming  to  Christ. 

Joyce  Yoder 

Glenwood  Springs,  Col. 

Thanks  for  the  editorial,  What  Is 
It  About  Which  We  Really  Dis- 
agree? (Nov.  7).  How  we  relate 
to  Scripture  is  the  key  to  answering 
Jesus'  prayer  that  we  Christians  may 
all  be  one.  To  not  argue  over  what  the 
text  says  and  whether  we  are  taking  it 
seriously  are  specific  and  crucial  steps 
toward  that  unity. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  many  of 
us  go  to  biblical  scholars  outside  our 
denomination  to  gain  understanding 
on  what  the  Bible  says.  Truth  does 
come  from  those  outside.  But  just  as 
we  get  the  most  reliable  care  for  our 
Toyota  from  our  Toyota  service  garage, 
so  we  are  rightly  admonished  to  trust, 
respect,  and  question  our  Anabaptist 
specialists  first  and  foremost  on  tex- 
tual matters. 

As  you  imply,  disagreement  usually 
boils  down  to  whether  you  take  my 
hobby  passage  as  seriously  as  I  do.  We 
want  to  be  wholistic  with  the  Bible. 
But  our  personality  type  often  deter- 
mines to  what  we  pay  the  greatest 
attention. 

For  example,  a  feeling-type  person 
may  tend  to  center  on  relational,  con- 
necting, reconciling  passages.  A  think- 
ing type  will  focus  on  doctrinal  accura- 
cy. Maturity  means  stretching  more 
deeply  toward  faithfulness  to  the  total 
text,  regardless  of  personality  type. 

When  we  agree  on  the  text  and  its 
background,  then  we  begin  the  unify- 
ing and  clarifying  work  of  application. 
Here  is  where  communication  skills 
need  repeated  honing.  Perhaps  all 
church  membership  preparation 
courses  should  have  built  into  them 
training  in  quality  communication 
and  conflict  resolution. 
John  Shearer 
Lebanon,  Pa. 
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READERS  SAY 


After  reading  your  editorial,  What 
Is  It  About  Which  We  Really 
Disagree?  (Nov.  7),  I  am  con- 
fused and  concerned.  Confused  because 
there  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  in 
your  words.  Concerned  because  I  think 
we  need  to  build  up  and  not  tear  down 
the  confidence  that  we  have  in  our 
Scriptures. 

The  editorial  says  that  our  theolo- 
gians and  scholars  owe  the  church  the 
final  word  on  what  the  Scriptures 
mean.  That  sounds  like  what  church 
leaders  were  teaching  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation.  Contrast  that  with 
what  the  reformers  taught — that  the 
Word  can  speak  clearly  to  all  believers. 

Need  we  go  back?  It  is  my  feeling 
that  there  is  more  agreement  between 
my  brothers  in  my  Sunday  school  class 
than  there  might  be  in  a  room  full  of 
scholars. 

It  is  the  scholars  and  theologians 
who  supply  us  with  the  translations.  It 
is  this  group  that  you  describe  when 
you  say,  "What  we  have  today  has  been 
subject  to  the  fallacies  of  translators 
and  interpreters."  Is  it  not  remarkable 
then  that  we  have  agreement  between 
all  major  translations  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  original  manu- 
scripts? 

A  word  on  the  three  Scriptures  you 
use  to  indicate  change  and  uncertainty 
(my  assumption):  I  have  never  read  a 
serious  commentator  who  saw  Matt. 
5:29-30  as  a  literal  command.  Paul 
clearly  sets  1  Cor.  7:25-39  as  his  own 
judgment  and  "not  from  the  Lord." 


Gospel  Herald  welcomes  your  letters 
about  our  contents  or  about  current  is- 
sues facing  the  church.  Send  them  to 
"Readers  Say,"  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scott- 
dale,  PA  15683.  E-mail:  GHerald%mph 
@mcimail.com 


Pontius'  Puddle 


Paul  does  not  say  in  Eph.  6:5-8  that 
slavery  is  okay  but  only  gives  instruc- 
tions to  both  slaves  and  owners. 

We  need  to  expand  our  sharing  on 
both  the  meaning  and  application  of 
Scripture.  An  open,  honest  conversa- 
tion is  the  only  way. 

Warren  M.  Wenger 

Perkasie,  Pa. 

Virginia  Conference  Holds 
Special  Session  on  Military 
Personnel  and  Church  Mem- 
bership (Nov.  14).  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  Mennonite  Church  has,  as  it 
were,  painted  itself  into  a  corner. 
We've  made  a  series  of  shifts  over  the 
past  50  years  in  our  doctrinal  positions 
on  a  number  of  issues  that  we  used  to 
say  carried  clear  mandates:  divorce 
and  remarriage,  long  hair  and  the 
veiling,  the  ordination  of  women.  Now 
a  shift  seems  to  be  taking  place  in  the 
attitudes  of  many  toward  homosex- 
uality. Add  to  this  the  introduction  of 
female  language  for  God  (Our  Father- 
Mother  Who  Art  in  Heaven,  Oct.  3). 

What  puzzles  me  is  how  we  can, 
with  a  straight  face,  set  aside  our  past 
convictions  on  these  issues,  on  which 
there  is  some  rather  strong  biblical 
teaching,  and  now  take  a  dogmatic 
position  of  refusing  church  member- 
ship to  persons  involved  in  the  military 
who  give  evidence  of  having  received 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  New  Testament  does  not  clearly 
declare  that  the  gift  of  salvation  cannot 
be  experienced  by  a  military  person. 
Peter  did  not  say  to  Cornelius,  "Just  as 
soon  as  you  sever  all  connections  with 
the  military,  we  will  baptize  you."  Nor 
did  he  place  a  burden  on  Cornelius  to 
promise  to  leave  the  military  within  a 
certain  length  of  time. 

At  the  same  time,  taking  human  life 
is  certainly  less  than  the  "perfection  of 
Christ."  But  does  not  Rom.  1:26-32  and 
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1  Cor.  6:9-11  list  many  other  sins  for 
which  the  church  rarely  or  never  disci- 
plines members  or  precludes  persons 
from  membership? 

The  question  that  continually 
hounds  the  church  is:  How  much  sub- 
Christ-like  attitudes  and  behavior  can 
we  bear  in  our  young  Christians  or 
new  members — and  in  those  areas 
have  faith  in  God  to  produce 
convictions  under  sound,  clear 
exposition  of  all  the  Scriptures? 

Maurice  W.  Landis 

Lititz,  Pa. 

In  A  Threatened  Church  in  a 
Threatened  Social  Order  (Nov. 
7),  I  appreciated  John  Rempel's 
distinction  between  gathering  to  be 
God's  church  and  gathering  merely  for 
ethnic  traditions,  even  if  for  sophisti- 
cated celebrations  of  those  traditions. 

Rempel  raised  one  point,  however, 
about  which  we  should  be  cautious: 
blaming  the  home  churches  if  there  are 
rebels  who  are  running  away.  Obvious- 
ly, home  congregations  are  all  too  hu- 
man and  in  too  many  cases  may  de- 
serve the  blame.  Still,  if  Anabaptist 
voluntarism  rather  than  some  sort  of 
cultural  coercion  continues  among  us, 
then  some  will  say  "no"  while  others 
say  "yes."  Moreover,  it  is  biblical  to 
believe  that  some  persons  simply  are 
in  rebellion  against  God;  and  it  can  be 
almost  a  compliment  to  a  congregation 
if  such  a  person  associates  it  so  closely 
with  God  that  the  rebellion  spills  over 
to  it. 

Other  critics  may  be  judging  their 
congregations  not  by  biblical  criteria 
but  by  American  individualism  with  its 
notions  of  freedom  from  accountability 
and  restraint.  The  concepts  of  freedom 
that  are  right  and  necessary  for  the 
civic  community  do  not  necessarily 
apply  to  the  church.  If  a  critic  is  com- 
mitted to  biblical  criteria,  we  might 
expect  that  person  to  be  part  of  the 
church,  bringing  the  criticism  into  its 
inner  circles.  We  seldom  get  a  fair 
picture  of  any  group  or  phenomenon  by 
listening  to  its  most  vehement  critics. 

Yes,  we  should  listen  in  love,  as  I 
commend  John  Rempel  for  doing;  but 
we  should  give  most  weight  to  those 
who  criticize  within  a  framework  of 
commitment.  The  standard  is  to  be 
willing  both  "to  give  and  to  receive 
counsel." 

Theron  F.  Schlabach 

Akron,  Pa. 
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A  message  to  the  church  from  the 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy: 

Toward  a  Mennonite  world  alliance 


The  kingdom  of  God  is  global.  As  a  people 
of  God,  we  are  called  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  being  a  church  that  is  trans- 
national, transcultural,  and  transracial. 

It  is  with  this  awareness  that  the  delegates 
to  Mennonite  General  Assembly  at  Wichita, 
Kan.,  this  past  July  took  an  action  to  begin 
working  toward  an  Anabaptist  world  alliance. 
Passed  without  a  dissenting  vote,  the  action 
reads: 

"That  the  Mennonite  Church  of  North  Amer- 
ica go  on  record  to  urge  the  Mennonite  World 
Conference  to  open  conversation  for  the  cre- 
ation of  and  the  structures  for  an  Anabaptist 
world  alliance  in  which  the  international  ex- 
pressions of  the  Mennonite  church  relate  in 
partnership,  equity,  and  support." 

The  Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy — in 
a  meeting  on  Oct.  14, 1995 — interpreted  this 
move  as  "a  very  forward  and  outward  looking 
action  that  could  and  should  inspire  the 
church."  CFLS  believes  this  recommendation  to 
Mennonite  World  Conference  is  biblical, 
futuristic,  and  very  relevant  to  our  times.  We 
believe  that  an  Anabaptist-Mennonite  world 
alliance  is  the  next  step  in  the  mission  of  Christ 
in  creating  an  international  partnership  that 
will  enhance  the  community  of  the  Spirit. 

Mennonites  around  the  world  are  anxious  for 
a  more  adequate  relationship  with  the  larger 
Mennonite  church.  Indonesian  Mennonites,  for 
example,  have  been  asking  for  a  new  pattern  of 
relationship.  They  have  waited  for  over  20 
years  for  a  response  to  their  request,  hoping 
that  the  matter  of  international  relationship 
would  be  reviewed  by  the  North  American 
Mennonite  church,  that  we  might  see  them  as 
partners  rather  than  to  think  of  them  as  an 
extension  of  North  American  missions.  The 
same  could  be  said  for  the  Mennonite  church  in 
Ethiopia,  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  in  India, 
Japan,  and  Latin  America. 

North  American  Mennonites  who  have 
worked  in  international  missions  and 
have  seen  the  emergence  of  strong  na- 
tional leadership  recognize  that  the  next  step  is 
to  regard  these  churches  as  equal  participants 
in  an  alliance  of  Mennonite  or  Anabaptist 
churches.  They  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
children,  even  as  adolescents,  but  rather  as  ma- 


ture believers  who  seek  the  glory  of  Christ  in 
the  community  of  the  Spirit  in  the  culture  and 
nation  in  which  they  have  their  identity.  This 
recognition  can  provide  us  in  North  America 
with  a  new  sense  of  freedom  in  relationship, 
avoiding  condescension  and  discovering  new 
ways  in  which  we  can  share  in  partnership. 

We  as  North  American  Mennonites  can 
readily  help  to  provide  numerous  centers  of 
Christian  mission,  administered  and  conducted 
by  persons  in  a  given  culture.  We  can  provide 
funds  with  annual  audits,  personnel  who  can 
work  under  local  national  administration  as 
expressions  of  community,  and  special  expertise 
in  which  we  have  persons  with  training  who 
can  enhance  education  in  local  settings.  In 
turn,  we  will  be  enriched  by  interchanges  which 
broaden  the  base  of  our  mutual  sharing,  so  that 
the  story  of  God's  unique  work  in  other  coun- 
tries will  enrich  us  who  tend  to  a  more 
institutionalized  Christianity. 

The  most  important  thing  in  a  world  alli- 
ance is  the  networking  of  the  kingdom 
through  our  larger  denominational 
fellowship.  Mennonite  World  Conference  has 
charted  the  way.  As  a  people,  we  need  to  give 
international  relations  higher  priority,  for  we 
invest  in  what  we  believe  to  be  important.  This 
vision  for  an  alliance  calls  for  us  to  see  the 
importance  of  our  investing  in  many  ways  in 
programs  which  will  reach  far  beyond  what  we 
are  able  to  do  from  our  American  base  and 
culture.  A  global  alliance  of  Mennonite 
churches  can  create  a  witness  of  love  and 
service  to  the  total  international  community 
that  will  transcend  the  image  of  power  which 
characterizes  most  things  which  come  from 
America. 

We  of  the  CFLS  call  upon  the  Mennonite 
community: 

•  to  make  this  a  matter  of  prayer; 

•  to  support  Mennonite  World  Conference  in 
its  work  and  in  pursuing  study  of  an  alliance; 

•  to  extend  our  interests  beyond  our  country 
of  origin  to  share  partnership  with  the  global 
community  of  faith. 

Sola  Deo  gloria! 

—  Myron  S.  Augsburger  for  the 

Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy 
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Laying  the  foundation  for  change  in 


We  need  to  engage  in  preparation — 
identifying  biblical  principles — before 
we  take  on  the  potentially  divisive  de- 
cisions that  lie  ahead  of  us  in  merger. 


by  Dennis  R.  Koehn 


As  I  listened  to  the  discussions  at  the  de- 
nominational meetings  in  Wichita,  Kan., 
this  past  summer,  I  heard  two  things. 
Some  delegates,  in  trying  to  imagine  what  an 
integrated  Mennonite  church  might  look  like, 
were  ready  to  move  ahead.  Others  wanted  more 
details  before  they  were  ready  to  go. 

Both  reactions  are  understandable.  All 
changes  involve  unknowns.  Some  of  us,  when 
faced  with  these,  become  excited  and  ready  to 
move.  The  responses  of  others  of  us  are  caution 
and  anxiety. 

Our  current  institutions  and  structures  were 
created  to  carry  out  the  many  ministries  of  the 

church.  Some  of 
these  will  likely 
change  dra- 
matically when  the 
General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church 
and  the  Mennonite 
Church  integrate 
during  the  next 
decade  or  so.  There 
will  be  various 
phases  in  this  pro- 
cess, and  the  final 
outcomes  will  un- 
fold gradually  rather  than  be  clearly  known  at 
the  beginning. 

How  can  we  have  change  and  order?  How  can 
we  adapt  and  yet  retain  some  stability? 

The  most  helpful  guides  for  major  organiza- 
tional change  in  the  church  are  clearly  articu- 
lated biblical  principles.  They  will  allow  us  to 
move  forward  into  an  unknown  future  without 
being  anxious  about  the  threat  of  chaos.  Here 
are  some  foundational  principles  that  could 
guide  the  development  of  new  organizational 
structures  for  an  integrated  Mennonite  denomi- 
nation: 

/.  Vision.  All  institutions  need  to  have  a  pur- 
pose for  their  existence.  What  service  is  offered? 


Who  is  served?  What  outcomes  or  benefits  are 
sought? 

The  Bible  has  a  number  of  inspiring  vision 
statements.  Micah  writes:  "What  does  the  Lord 
require  of  you  but  to  do  justice,  and  to  love 
kindness,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God?" 
Matthew  summarizes  the  purpose  of  the 
church:  "Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  teaching  them  to  obey  everything  that  I 
have  commanded  you." 

Mark  recorded  these  words  of  Jesus:  "You 
shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  of  your 
heart,  and  with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your 
mind,  and  with  all  your  strength  ....  You  shall 
love  your  neighbor  as  yourself." 

Stephen  Covey  has  suggested  a  universal 
organizational  mission  statement  in  his  book, 
Principle-Centered  Leadership:  the  mission  of 
any  organization  could  be  "to  improve  the 
economic  well-being  and  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  stakeholders."  Stakeholders  include  every- 
one who  is  affected  by  an  organization:  mem- 
bers, stockholders,  board  of  directors,  sponsor- 
ing constituency,  employees,  customers,  service 
recipients,  government  regulators,  etc.  Clear 
vision  and  purpose  are  the  starting  points  for 
creating  new  church  structures. 

2.  Stewardship.  This  is  the  comprehensive 
biblical  principle  for  guiding  our  use  of  all 
resources — human,  material,  financial,  and 
spiritual.  We  are  to  use  our  resources  wisely, 
because  all  that  we  have  is  "on  loan"  from  God. 
We  are  like  bankers,  and  God  has  invested 
some  funds  in  our  organization.  God  expects  a 
positive  return  on  this  investment:  kingdom 
activity,  service,  evangelism,  fruits  of  the  Spir- 
it. 

In  Luke  12,  Jesus  says,  "From  everyone  to 
whom  much  has  been  given,  much  will  be  re- 
quired; and  from  the  one  to  whom  much  has 
been  entrusted,  even  more  will  be  demanded." 
We  need  to  use  the  best  technology  and  orga- 
nizational know-how  to  achieve  our  vision  with 
the  least  consumption  of  resources. 

3.  Synergy.  Jesus  told  many  parables  about 
seeds.  One,  planting  a  mustard  seed,  is  an 
example  of  synergy.  The  small  seed  is  planted 
in  the  ground.  Light  and  water  are  added.  A 
large  plant  emerges.  How  does  it  happen?  It 
seems  like  a  miracle. 

Synergy  is  a  modern  concept.  It  means  that 
resources  are  brought  together  in  such  a  way 
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an  integrated  Mennonite  church 


that  something  new  is  created  which  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  resources  that  are  used. 
Synergy  also  depends  on  the  inclusion  of  diver- 
sity in  the  resources  that  are  available. 

In  the  church,  I  link  this  with  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  pray  and  work  together  with 
the  expectation  that  God  will  use  our  efforts  in 
surprising  and  creative  ways.  The  coming  to- 
gether of  the  diverse 
traditions  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and 
the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite 
Church  will  release 
Spirit-filled  creativity, 
perhaps  like  the 
coming  together  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles  in 
the  early  church. 

4.  Responsiveness.  Structures  and  institu- 
tions are  not  like  stone  statues  which  are  in- 
tended to  remain  unchanged.  Our  human  or- 
ganizations need  to  be  constantly  changing  and 
adapting  to  the  needs  of  the  church  and  the 
world,  always  guided  by  biblical  principles, 
always  open  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

One  of  the  clearest  pictures  of  responsiveness 
comes  from  the  account  of  God's  call  for  Peter  to 
change  in  Acts.  Peter  described  this  change: 
"You  yourselves  know  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a 
Jew  to  associate  with  or  to  visit  a  Gentile;  but 
God  has  shown  me  that  I  should  not  call  any- 
one profane  or  unclean.  So  when  I  was  sent  for, 
I  came  without  objection." 

Sometimes  our  talk  in  the  church  turns  to 
calls  for  "accountability."  Some  of  these  calls, 
however,  do  not  seem  lifegiving  to  me  because  I 
sense  that  they  cloak  high  needs  for  control 
beneath  the  surface  of  conscious  intention.  A 
focus  on  "responsiveness"  is  more  comprehen- 
sive and  life-giving. 

These  four  principles — vision,  stewardship, 
synergy,  and  responsiveness — can  guide 
the  development  of  new  structures  and 
institutions  in  an  integrated  Mennonite  church. 
We  face  many  questions  which  can  be  answered 
through  the  application  of  these  principles: 

•  What  aspects  of  the  Canadian  and  United 
States  church's  ministry  should  be  centralized, 
conducted  on  a  national  basis,  or  done  region- 
ally? 

•  Should  we  use  old  geographic  boundaries  of 
districts  and  conferences  or  are  new  definitions 
needed? 


•  Should  conferences  or  congregations  send 
delegates  to  major  assemblies  for  conducting 
the  business  of  the  wider  church? 

•  Should  missions  (Mennonite  Board  of 
Mission,  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions,  Com- 
misson  on  Overseas  Mission)  and  economic 
development  (Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associates) 
be  carried  out  by  separate  agencies,  or  should  a 
more  wholistic  and  integrated  structure  be  cre- 
ated? 

•  Should  we  sustain  the  camps  and  schools 
that  we  have,  or  should  some  be  consolidated  or 
phased  out? 

•  Should  colleges  be  owned  by  a  centralized 
church  agency,  regional  church  entities,  or 
entities  that  are  legally  separate  from  the 
church? 

All  the  major  organizational  questions  con- 
fronting an  integrated  Mennonite  church  will 
need  to  be  answered  through  broad-based 
discussion  and  prayerful  discernment.  The 
likelihood  of  general  agreement  is  much  greater 
if  we  start  with  commonly  held  biblical  princi- 
ples. I  have  suggested  four.  There  may  be 
others.  We  need  to  engage  in  this  preparation — 
identifying  biblical  principles — before  we  take 
on  the  potentially  divisive  decisions  that  lie 
ahead  in  merging  our  two  denominations. 

Dennis  R.  Koehn,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a  manage- 
ment consultant  who  has  worked  extensively 
with  church  agencies.  He  was  recently  appoint- 
ed a  member  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
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Quebec:  between  the  ROC  and  a  hard  place 


foy  J  T  f  the  great  problems  of  history  are  those  which 

o  7      ,  1  defy  both  easy  definitions  and  neat  solutions, 

fiO DeVl  J_  then  Canada's  "Quebec  problem"  — or  con- 

CllCLVleS       versely,  Quebec's  "Canada  problem" — unques- 
tionably belongs  on  any  current  top-ten  list. 

Quebec  politician  Jacques  Parizeau  touched 
raw  nerves  everywhere  when  he  once  described 
Canada's  unhappy  state  of  affairs  as  a  "never- 
ending  visit  to  the  dentist." 

But  for  most  Canadians,  no  amount  of  novo- 
caine  can  deaden  the  pain  or  frustration  of 
their  country's  "psychological  civil  war,"  as 
novelist  Robertson  Davies  put  it.  This  is  a  war 
without  "any  let-up,  any  cease-fire,  any  stop- 
ping to  celebrate  Christmas."  What  Canadians 
long  have  peacefully  agonized  over  among 
themselves  again  became  evident  to  a  wider 
audience  during  the  latest  skirmish. 

The  razor-thin  October  30  referendum  victo- 
ry— by  a  mere  53,000  margin  out  of  4.8  million 
votes  cast — was  as  harrowing  to  the  victors  as 
it  was  bitterly  disappointing  to  the  losers. 

This  seemingly  insoluble  dilemma  at  the 
heart  of  Canadian  political  life — ever  since  an 
English  victory  in  1759  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham forcibly  brought  New  France  into  British 
North  America — is  fueled  by  competing  memo- 
ries, perceptions,  and  aspirations.  These  are 
expressed  in  two  languages  in  what  officially  is 
a  bilingual  and  multicultural  country. 

Lord  Durham's  oft-cited  observation  from  the 
late  1830s — "two  nations  warring  within  the 
bosom  of  a  single  state" — fits  the  1990s,  al- 
though now  there  is  yet  a  third  nation,  the 
aboriginal  "First  Nations,"  whose  demands  and 
rights  cannot  be  ignored. 

License  plates  in  the  largely  French-speaking 
province  of  Quebec  announce  je  me  souviens  ("I 
remember").  Quebeckers  are  one  of  Canada's 
founding  nations,  determined  to  survive  as  a 
distinct  people  speaking  a  distinct  language. 
"Cut  off  from  multilingual  Europe,  adrift  in  a 
monolithic  Anglo  sea,"  notes  Mordecai  Richler, 
Quebeckers  "feel  they  are  manning  a  vulnera- 
ble dike  in  their  attempt  to  hold  back  a  surging 
wave." 

However,  to  the  mainly  English-speaking 
nine  other  provinces  and  two  territories  in  the 
"Rest  of  Canada"  (ROC),  Quebec  is  "just  anoth- 
er province,"  hardly  an  "equal  partner"  deserv- 
ing special  status.  How  could  Quebeckers  even 
think  of  dismembering  our  prosperous  country 
that  is  the  envy  of  the  entire  world?  How  dare 
they  try,  in  Peter  Newman's  complaint,  "to  shed 
the  ties  that  were  meant  to  bind  us  from  Atlan- 
tic to  Pacific  and  back  again"? 


Solomon  himself  might  throw  up  his  hands 
after  listening  to  Quebec  nationalists  and 
Canadian  federalists  present  their  respective 
cases  for  separating  amiably  and  continuing  to 
live  together  lovelessly. 

While  some  political  analysts  find  parallels  in 
Czechoslovakia's  recent  "velvet  divorce,"  other 
Canadians  turn  to  humor  to  cope  with  their 
country's  schizophrenic  plight.  Josh  Freed 
produced  a  secret  "neverendum  referendum" 
memo  from  separatist  files.  Quebeckers  want 
"an  independent  Quebec  inside  a  strong  Cana- 
da," quipped  comedian  Yvon  Deschamps.  John 
Ralston  Saul  wryly  observed  that  this  is  "the 
only  major  country  in  which  the  two  leading 
Western  cultures  have  managed  to  live  peace- 
fully together,  causing  Canadians  to  insist  they 
cannot  live  together." 

If  Canada  remains  barely  united,  Quebec  it- 
self is  deeply  divided.  Indeed,  60  percent  of  the 
French-speaking  citizens — 80  percent  of  the 
total  population — voted  for  sovereignty.  But  90 
percent  of  non-French  speakers — including 
Cree  Indians,  English  Canadians,  and  recent 
immigrants — voted  against  it. 

After  easily  losing  a  similar  1980  vote,  the 
Parti  Quebecois  won  something  of  a  moral  vic- 
tory this  time.  Yet  it  failed  nonetheless.  Should 
it  plan  another  round?  Or  should  it  instead 
swallow  the  fact  that  voters  reject  its  raison 
d'etre  and  only  want  it  for  its  Ottawa-baiting 
value? 

Federalists  are  in  no  less  of  a  quandary. 
Their  narrow  victory  forces  them  to  try 
again  to  deliver  a  constitutional  change  to 
accommodate  Quebec.  However,  they  must  do 
this  without  alienating  the  western  provinces 
or  the  aboriginal  peoples.  Nor  must  they  ignore 
a  popular  Canadian  nationalism  that  only 
seems  to  rise — as  it  did  in  late  October — when 
the  maple  leaf  is  threatened  with  extinction. 

If  both  sides  are  unsure  of  where  to  go  from 
here,  they  also  realize  that  the  status  quo  is 
untenable.  All  Canadians  are  caught,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place.  But 
all  want  one  thing:  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
dentist's  office. 

J.  Robert  Charles,  Goshen,  Ind.,  recently  spent 
two  weeks  in  Quebec  on  a  research  assignment 
for  the  Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada. 
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General  Board  names  George  B.  Stoltzfus 
as  general  secretary  to  succeed  James  Lapp 


Hampton,  Va.  (MCGB)— George  B. 
Stoltzfus,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  will  be  the 
next  general  secretary  for  the  Menno- 
nite  Church. 

Stoltzfus'  appointment  was  made  by 
the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
meeting  here  Nov.  16-18. 

George B. 
Stoltzfus 


Currently  a  full-time  student  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
nary working  toward  a  degree  in  theo- 
logical studies,  Stoltzfus,  age  50,  is  a 
medical  doctor.  Before  attending 
AMBS,  he  was  vice-president  for  med- 
ical affairs  at  Memorial  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center  in  Cumberland,  Md. 

Stoltzftis,  who  begins  a  four-year 
term  as  general  secretary  July  1,  1996, 
succeeds  James  M.  Lapp.  Lapp  re- 
signed as  general  secretary  on  Nov.  19 
to  become  conference  minister  for 
Franconia  Conference  early  next  year. 
Associate  general  secretary,  Miriam  F. 
Book,  will  serve  as  interim  general  sec- 
retary through  June  30,  1996. 

The  prospects  of  working  at  the  inte- 
gration of  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  is  what  Stoltzfus  says  ener- 
gizes him  about  the  new  job.  During  his 
work  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  he  was  in- 


strumental in  bringing  two  competing 
medical  institutions  together  into  one 
cooperative  organization. 

Prior  to  moving  to  Indiana  to  attend 
seminary,  Stoltzfus  served  as  moder- 
ator as  well  as  General  Board  represen- 
tative for  Allegheny  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence. 

"It  has  been  intriguing  to  observe  the 
joining  of  a  personal  journey  with  the 
call  of  the  church,"  comments  Owen 
Burkholder,  Mennonite  Church 
moderator.  "I  am  grateful  for  this  evi- 
dence of  God's  leading,  and  I  anticipate 
George's  leadership  among  us." 

Stoltzfus  is  married  to  Mae  Mast 
Stoltzfus.  The  couple  has  two  adult 
children,  Blair  and  Deborah. 

The  Stoltzfuses  are  members  of  the 
Pinto  Mennonite  Church,  Pinto,  Md. 
They  have  been  attending  Belmont 
Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  during 
their  seminary  years. 


Integration  to  be  steady  and  sure,  General  Board  tells  new  committee 


Hampton,  Va. — While  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  general  secretary  fo- 
cused the  energy  of  much  of  their  meet- 
ing (see  story  above),  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  also  adopted 
several  directives  for  merger  with  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
when  it  met  here  Nov.  16-18. 

It  did  so  through  actions  to  guide  a  re- 
cently appointed  Integration  Committee 
to  oversee  merger.  This  eight-person 
group  holds  its  first  meeting  Dec.  2-4. 

One  General  Board  action  attempted 
to  interpret  a  part  of  the  Wichita  '95  in- 
tegration statement  which  reads:  "to 
facilitate  integration  of  denominational 
programs  as  feasible." 

The  General  Board  asked  the 
Integration  Committee  "to  assist  the 
program  boards  and  committees  which 
seem  more  ready  ...  to  integrate."  It 
gave  specific  examples: 

•  ministerial  leadership,  peace  and 
justice  concerns,  and  historical  work 

•  women's  organizations 

•  one  denominational  periodical  to 
replace  Gospel  Herald  (MC)  and  The 
Mennonite  (GC). 

•  a  joint  yearbook 

•  some  areas  of  mission  work,  e.g., 
Latin  America. 

The  General  Board  also  told  the 
Integration  Committee  not  to  worry 
about  a  timetable  for  merger.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  focus  "on  the  wrong  aspect 
of  being  church."  Instead,  said  the 


Board,  "the  pace  and  quality  of  integra- 
tion [should]  be  characterized  by:  con- 
ferring, consultation,  and  dialogue,  fo- 
cusing on  intentionality  and  integrity, 
progressing  forward,  fully  confident 
that  God  is  leading  us." 

General  Board  also  appointed  an 
"advisory  group"  with  whom  the  Inte- 
gration Committee  can  consult.  Made 
up  of  the  General  Board  executive  com- 
mittee, chairs  of  the  four  associate 
groups,  the  cochairs  of  the  former  Inte- 
gration Exploration  Committee,  and 
"two  persons  who  were  opposed  to  inte- 
gration"— these  people  will  hold  no 
meetings  but  will  receive  Integration 
Committee  minutes  and  be  asked  to 
give  counsel  about  what  they  read. 

"We  are  affirming  steady  progression 
toward  integration,"  commented 
moderator  Owen  Burkholder,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  after  the  three  propos- 
als were  approved. 

Other  business.  In  other  business, 
the  General  Board  agreed  to  call  a 
churchwide  consultation  on  military 
personnel  and  church  membership.  Cit- 
ing this  as  an  issue  faced  by  more  and 
more  area  conferences  (see  story  in  Nov. 
14  Gospel  Herald),  the  Board  agreed  to 
hold  the  consultation  in  connection  with 
its  November  1996  meeting. 

Also  approved  was  a  new  document, 
"A  Mennonite  Polity  for  Ministerial 
Leadership."  A  joint  MC-GC  effort,  the 
guide  calls  for  three-part  leadership  in 


the  congregation:  elders,  pastor  or  pasto- 
ral team,  and  area  conference  overseers. 

The  board  approved  a  budget  for 
1996-97  of  $629,128— a  2  percent  de- 
crease over  this  year's  budget.  Even  so, 
the  budget  contains  a  "faith  revenue" 
(deficit)  line  of  $21,796  over  what  is  ex- 
pected from  area  conferences. 

Two  groups  received  an  "indepth  re- 
view" from  the  board  at  this  session: 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  (MBCM)  and  the  Historical 
Committee. 

MBCM  was  commended  for  its  work 
with  youth,  particularly  for  its  goal  of 
challenging  young  people  to  accept 
Christ  at  churchwide  youth  conven- 
tions. The  Board  also  asked  MBMC  to 
begin  working  with  young  adults.  The 
Historical  Committee  received  affirma- 
tion for  making  interpretation  of  histo- 
ry a  high  priority. 

This  fall  session  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  was  hosted  by 
Calvary  Community  Church,  Hamp- 
ton. With  583  members  and  attendance 
of  more  than  600,  Calvary  is  today  the 
largest  congregation  in  Virginia 
Conference.  Leslie  Francisco  III  serves 
as  lead  pastor. 

As  the  result  of  affirmations  and 
elections  by  Mennonite  General  Assem- 
bly at  Wichita  '95  this  past  summer, 
this  session  was  the  first  for  10  of  the 
34  General  Board  members. — J.  Lome 
Peachey 
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Snyder  appointed  president  of  Bluffton  College 


Bluffton,  Ohio  (BC)-hee  Snyder, 
vice-president  and  academic  dean  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  will  become  the  eighth 
president  of  Bluffton  (Ohio)  College, 
starting  with  the  1996-97  academic  year. 

The  Bluffton  College  board  of  trust- 
ees announced  the  appointment  Nov. 
11.  Snyder  replaces  Elmer  Neufeld, 
president  of  Bluffton  for  18  years. 

Snyder  served  as  vice-president  and 
academic  dean  of  EMU  since  1987. 
Prior  to  that  she  was  assistant  to  the 
dean  and  assistant  dean  from  1974-82, 
and  academic  dean  from  1984-86. 

Morris  Stutzman,  chair  of  the  presi- 
dential search  committee,  said  that  the 
committee  "has  found  Dr.  Snyder  to  be 
a  strong  advocate  of  academic  excel- 
lence, [and]  to  have  an  awareness  and 
understanding  of  issues  in  higher  edu- 
cation and  their  impact  on  small 
church-related  colleges." 

"She  also  is  very  warm  and  person- 
able, is  committed  to  the  Mennonite- 
Anabaptist  faith  and  identity,  and  is 
open  to  other  faith  traditions." 


Snyder  served  as  interim  president 
of  EMU  during  the  fall  of  1993.  Under 
her  leadership  as  academic  dean,  the 
university  has  added  an  extension  cam- 
pus, an  adult  degree-completion  pro- 
gram, additional  master's  degree  pro- 
grams, sister  college  relations  pro- 
grams with  a  school  in  Japan,  created  a 
Russian  exchange  program,  and  fur- 
ther developed  a  China  educational  ex- 
change program. 

"This  has  been  a  very  rich  time," 
Snyder  says  of  her  years  at  EMU.  She 
announced  her  resignation  this  sum- 
mer, effective  at  the  end  of  the  1995-96 
school  year.  "I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  my  colleagues  here  [at  EMU]." 

Bluffton  College  is  a  four-year  liberal 
arts  college  in  northwestern  Ohio,  sup- 
ported by  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church.  "There  is  a  clear  sense 
of  community  and  clear  identification 
with  Anabaptist  values,"  Snyder  says. 
She  adds  that  its  innovative  curricu- 
lum, criminal  justice  program,  a  Lion 
and  Lamb  Peace  Center  are  all  attrac- 
tive factors. 


James  Lapp  admits  to  mixed  emotions 
after  20  years  with  General  Board 


Hampton,  Va. — "It  is  with  a  mixture 
of  grief  and  relief  that  I  come  to  the  end 
of  my  term  as  general  secretary," 
James  M.  Lapp  told  members  of  the 
General  Board  at  a  celebration  in  his 
honor  during  their  fall  session  here. 

Lapp,  who  has  served  with  the 
General  Board  for  20  years,  continued: 
"Thank  you  for  the  very  positive  way  I 


Jose  Vazquez  gives  James  Lapp  a  gift 
on  behalf  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Menno- 
nite Conference. 


have  been  able  to  interact  with  you." 

Lapp,  then  a  pastor  in  Albany,  Ore., 
came  to  the  General  Board  as  a  repre- 
sentative from  Region  II  on  the  West 
Coast  in  1975.  He  later  became 
moderator  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  chair  of  the  board.  In  1987  he  was 
hired  as  general  secretary. 

After  an  evening  of  stories  and 
remembrances  by  board  members  of 
the  20  "Lapp  years"  in  the  church, 
Lapp  responded  by  describing  what  he 
called  "changes  in  the  corporate  culture 
of  the  board": 

•  very  few  late  arrivals  or  early 
departure  from  board  meetings. 

•  no  more  ending  meetings  with 
unfinished  business. 

•  no  more  meetings  in  hotels  but 
rather  in  local  congregations — "with 
people  waiting  in  line  to  host  the  Gen- 
eral Board." 

•  no  longer  agonizing  over  finances. 
When  Lapp  was  first  elected  to  the 

General  Board  in  1975,  it  carried  a 
$100,000  deficit.  Today  the  board  has  a 
cash  reserve  fund  of  $31,000. 

Lapp  stepped  down  as  general  secre- 
tary Nov.  19  to  become  conference 
minister  for  Franconia  Conference 


Lee  Snyder 


Snyder  re- 
ceived a  bache- 
lor's degree  in 
English  from 
the  University 
of  Oregon,  a 
master's  de- 
gree in  English 
and  a  doctor- 
ate in  English 
literature  from 
James  Madi- 
son University. 
She  has  served  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Oregon,  James  Madison, 
and  EMU. 

German  Mennonites 
apologize  for  role  in  war 

Thomashof  Germany  (MWC) — Ger- 
man Mennonites  issued  an  apology  ear- 
lier this  year  for  failing  to  protest  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Nazis  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

They  expressed  their  regret  at  the 
1995  annual  meeting  of  delegates,  in 
conjunction  with  the  May  commemora- 
tion of  the  end  of  the  war  fifty  years 
ago.  The  statement  reads,  in  part: 

"Most  Mennonites  in  Germany  have, 
as  the  result  of  a  long  development, 
given  in  to  the  temptation  of  National 
Socialism  and  have  abandoned  the 
peace  witness. 

"Mennonites  of  all  occupations  were 
entangled  in  the  political  system  at 
that  time  and  almost  all  Mennonites 
have  been  silent  in  regard  to  the  Na- 
tional Socialistic  crimes  against  Jews 
and  others.  .  .  .  We  ask  for  forgiveness, 
with  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

"We  regret  that  during  a  long  time 
after  the  war  we  did  not  occupy  our- 
selves with  National  Socialism  and  its 
effects  for  fear  of  discord  and  because 
many  German  Mennonites  themselves 
suffered  severely  from  the  war  .  .  .  Now 
we  acknowledge  that  we  as  Christians 
and  as  part  of  the  Mennonite  communi- 
ty should  have  made  clear  our  shame 
and  our  dismay  at  an  earlier  time. 

"We  want  to  emphasize  especially 
the  following  views: 

•  public  witness  in  mission  and 
peace  work 

•  community,  beyond  local  congrega- 
tion and  beyond  our  own  people 

•  readiness  to  accept  strangers  and 
to  exclude  nobody 

•  a  responsible  style  of  living,  in 
order  to  preserve  God's  creation." 
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Some  Amish  entrepreneurs  manufacture  playground  equipment,  as  shown  here. 


Amish  moving  from 
farms  to  businesses 

Elizabethtown,  Pa. — Amish  people 
across  North  America  are  trading 
plows  for  pens  and  furrows  for  figuring. 

In  the  most  dramatic  and  consequen- 
tial change  in  Amish  life  in  the  twentieth 
century,  Amish  entrepreneurs  are  leav- 
ing farming  to  operate  hundreds  of  small 
businesses,  according  to  a  recent  study 
by  Donald  Kraybill  and  Steven  Nolt.  The 
two  researchers  report  that  in  some 
communities  more  than  half  of  the 
Amish  have  left  their  plows  to  work  in 
small  businesses. 

"These  aren't  barefooted  peasants," 
says  Kraybill  of  the  Amish,  who  are  run- 
ning enterprises  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. Less  than  5  percent  fail,  a  dramat- 
ic contrast  to  the  60  percent  failure  rate 
of  small  businesses  in  the  United  States. 

Kraybill  is  director  of  the  Young 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Anabaptist  and 
Pietist  Groups  at  Elizabethtown  (Pa.) 
College.  Nolt  is  a  historian  and  author 
of  A  History  of  the  Amish.  Their  find- 
ings were  recently  published  in  a  300- 


Elizabethtown,  Pa. — Conventional 
wisdom  has  it  that  the  Amish  in  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.,  are  leaving  in 
droves  because  of  rising  land  prices 
and  commercial  development  of  farm- 
land. 

That's  only  partly  true,  says  Conrad 
Kanagy,  professor  of  sociology  at  Eliza- 
bethtown (Pa.)  College  in  a  recent 
study  of  farmland  purchases  in  the 
county.  Old  Order  Amish  and  Men- 
nonites  in  the  Lancaster  have  actually 
gained  154  farms — $64.5  million  worth 
of  land — during  the  past  decade,  ac- 
cording to  Kanagy.  That's  a  net  gain  of 
10,564  acres. 

"Were  it  not  for  the  Amish,  Lancaster 
County  would  be  in  bad  shape,"  he  says. 

The  Amish  are  gaining  an  average  of 
1,000  acres  a  year  in  Lancaster.  They 
are  also  buying  more  farms  each  year. 
Between  1984-1988,  the  average  yearly 
gain  for  Amish  was  9.6  farms.  Between 
1989-1994,  the  number  jumped  to  an 
average  of  12.6  farms  a  year. 

And  guess  who  is  buying  the  biggest 
and  priciest  tracts  of  land  in  the  coun- 
ty: Kanagy's  study  shows  that  the 
Amish  are  selling  small  farms  and  buy- 
ing bigger  ones. 

Members  of  traditional  plain  groups 


page  book,  Amish  Enterprise:  From 
Plows  to  Profits. 

The  researchers  found  that  some 
1,000  micro-enterprises  are  operating 
in  the  Amish  settlement  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  and  that  14  percent  have 
annual  sales  of  above  $500,000. 

Amish  businesses  usually  fall  into 


(classified  by  Kanagy  as  those  who 
drive  a  horse  and  buggy,  receive  only 
up  to  an  eighth-grade  education,  and 
use  technology  selectively)  are  beating 
out  corporations  in  the  land  rush  that 
has  gripped  the  county  in  the  last  cou- 
ple of  years.  The  Amish  gained  more 
than  six  times  the  acres  gained  by  cor- 
porations in  the  past  decade. 

It's  true  that  some  Amish  are  leaving 
the  county,  Kanagy  says,  but  he  adds 
that  overwhelming  population  growth 
among  the  Amish  make  it  possible  for 
both  trends  to  occur. 

While  Kanagy's  study  heralds  good 
news  for  the  Amish,  it  also  hints  at 
some  not-so-great  news  for  Mennonites 
and  Brethren. 

Mennonites  (Lancaster  Conference 
and  Atlantic  Coast  Conference)  and 
Brethren  lost  farms  from  1984-1994  at 
the  same  rate  as  non-Mennonites,  says 
Kanagy.  While  eight  of  every  ten  farms 
sold  by  the  Amish  are  bought  by  other 
Amish,  only  two  out  of  every  ten  sold  by 
Mennonites  are  bought  by  other 
Mennonites. 

"Education  has  played  an  important 
role  in  severing  our  commitment  to 
past  and  place  that  the  Amish  have  re- 
tained," says  Kanagy. — Valerie  Weaver 


one  of  four  categories:  wood-related, 
small  industry,  crafts,  and  retail  stores. 

Kraybill  and  Nolt  attribute  the  suc- 
cess of  Amish  enterprises  in  part  to  the 
taboo  on  higher  education  that  prevents 
them  from  entering  the  professions. 
"These  are  the  folks  who  would  be  the 
surgeons,  lawyers,  and  politicians," 
says  Kraybill  of  the  entrepreneurs. 

This  factor,  along  with  a  work  ethic 
and  frugality  well-known  among  the 
Amish,  contributes  to  the  success  of  the 
"mini-industrial  revolution,"  say  the  re- 
searchers. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  entrepreneurs 
are  women,  according  to  the  study, 
placing  them  in  managerial  roles  that 
were  foreign  in  Amish  culture  pre- 
viously. These  new  positions  of  power 
for  women  have  "definite  implications 
for  gender  role  redefinition"  within  the 
community,  says  Kraybill. 

Business  boom  and  land  grab? 
Another  recent  study  by  Conrad  Kan- 
agy shows  that  Amish  in  Lancaster 
County  are  buying  farmland  at  a  star- 
tling rate  (see  story  at  left). 

The  parallel  "Amish  land-grab"  and 
burst  of  entrepreneurial  activity  have 
some  people  wondering.  Kraybill  says 
the  two  studies  do  not  contradict  each 
other  but  rather  are  interlocking.  The 
capital  generated  from  small  busi- 
nesses often  allows  Amish  to  buy  farm- 
land that  would  have  otherwise  been 
financially  out-of-reach. 

"One  entrepreneur  said  to  me  with 
great  satisfaction,  'I've  been  able  to  buy 
a  farm  for  each  of  my  five  daughters,"  " 
Kraybill  relates. 

— Valerie  Weaver,  with  releases  from 
Elizabethtown  College 


Plain  groups  gaining  farmland  in  Lancaster  County 
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Waking  up  with  tai  ji.  Beijing,  China  (CEE) — Eighteen  participants  in  a 
China  Educational  Exchange  study  tour  spent  sixteen  days  visiting  with  Chi- 
nese pastors,  teachers,  and  students.  Members  of  the  group  learned  Chinese 
exercises  called  tai  ji.  Pictured,  from  left,  are  Lydia  Huber,  Barbara  Brubacher, 
Lois  Leuz,  Jan  Siemens,  Harvey  Stoltzfus,  Kay  Martens,  Naomi  Stoltzfus, 
Glenn  Kauffman,  the  Chinese  trainer,  and  Chris  Leuz. 


MDS'  urgent  year-end 
appeal  for  funds  a  first 

Akron,  Pa.  (MDS) — Mennonite  Di- 
saster Service  needs  $100,000  by  mid- 
January  to  relieve  a  financial  crisis 
brought  on  largely  by  its  response  to 
some  little-known  natural  disasters 
over  the  past  two  years. 

Extensive  media  coverage  of  large  di- 
sasters like  Hurricane  Hugo  in  1989, 
Hurricane  Andrew  in  1992,  and  the 
Midwest  floods  of  1993  generated  sub- 
stantial funding  for  MDS  responses  to 
those  disasters. 

But  responses  to  lesser-known  disas- 
ters like  the  flooding  in  Albany,  Ga.,  or 
recent  hurricane  damage  to  Crestview, 
Fla.,  and  St.  Thomas  in  the  Caribbean, 
have  been  critically  under-funded. 

The  disasters  continue.  On  Nov.  7,  a 
tornado  destroyed  homes  in  Albany, 
Ga.,  damaged  by  flooding  last  summer 
and  recently  repaired  by  MDS  crews. 
"It's  not  that  MDS  is  far  off  budget  this 
year,"  says  MDS  executive  coordinator 
Lowell  Detweiler.  "Our  income  has 
been  right  on  target.  It's  that  natural 
disasters  and  the  damage  they're  going 
to  do  are  hard  to  predict." 

This  marks  the  first  time  that  MDS 
has  had  to  make  a  year-end  appeal, 
Detweiler  says. 

And  it's  hard  for  MDS  to  say  no 
when  a  disaster  occurs.  The  organiza- 


tion's supporting  constituency  and 
emergency  relief  organizations  like  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  U.S.  government's 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  expect  MDS  to  be  there  when 
disasters  occur. 

"We  want  to  be  there,  but  we  need  the 
resources  to  do  the  job,"  Detweiler  says. 


This  dilemma  was  echoed  by  Eldon 
King,  chairperson  of  the  MDS  board,  at 
the  organization's  executive  meeting  in 
November.  "This  [funding  shortfall]  is 
a  heavy  item,"  he  said.  "We  can't  really 
continue  in  the  way  the  Lord  wants 
without  the  funds  to  undergird  things." 
Other  factors  contribute  to  the  organi- 
zation's current  financial  needs.  Disas- 
ter responses  are  becoming  more  com- 
plex and  additional  staff  was  added 
over  the  past  two  years  to  cope  with 
this  reality.  MDS  staff  moved  to  an  ad- 
ministrative team  approach  by  keeping 
the  same  number  of  full-time  people 
(two)  and  adding  four  part-time  peo- 
ple— some  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

In  1994  the  team  helped  the  MDS  net- 
work send  out  nearly  5,000  volunteers 
who  spent  more  than  22,000  workdays 
assisting  in  14  major  project  locations. 

MDS's  fundraising  ability  has  also 
been  affected  by  its  legal  separation 
from  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  in  January  1993.  "Many  people 
don't  realize  that  we  don't  get  any 
funding  through  MCC  anymore,"  Det- 
weiler says.  "Many  churches  have  not 
included  MDS  in  their  budgets  since 
the  division." 

In  the  U.S.,  donations  to  MDS 
should  be  sent  to:  MDS,  PO  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501.  In  Canada,  dona- 
tions should  be  sent  to  MDS  in  care  of 
MCC's  provincial  offices. 


CREATIVE  GIVING 

Will  you  face  a  hefty  tax  bill 

when  you  sell  your  securities  and  real  estate? 

Why  not  donate  those  appreciated  assets  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee? 
You  will  avoid  capital  gains  tax  entirely  and  gain  a  tax  deduction.  If  you 
wish,  you  can  also  arrange  to  receive  annual  cash  payments  to  meet  your 
living  costs. 

You'll  help  hurting  people  and  stretch  your  dollars. 

To  learn  more,  contact  your  local  MCC  office  or  Mennonite  Foundation 
representative. 


MCC  East  Coast  (717)  859-3889 
MCC  Great  Lakes  (216)  857-7721 
MCC  Central  States  (316)  283-2720 
West  Coast  MCC  (209)  638-691 1 


Mennonite  Foundation  1-800-348-7468 
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Retired  dairy  farmer  finds  new  hope  1,000  miles  away  from  Indiana  home 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM) — "What's  to 
live  for  now  after  60  wonderful  years?" 
Everett  Eby  asked  himself  last  Decem- 
ber after  his  wife  died.  Eby,  a  retired 
dairy  farmer  in  rural  Elkhart,  Ind., 
says,  "I  heard  God  saying  to  me,  'I've 
got  a  lot  of  things  for  you  to  do.'  " 

Since  he  had  experience  with  Hope 
Rescue  Mission  in  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Eby  volunteered  for  two  weeks  at 
Union  Gospel  Mission  in  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  through  Service  Opportunities 
for  Older  People  (SOOP).  This  short- 
term  service  program  for  older  adults  is 
coordinated  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Mennonite  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  and  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Canada. 


"When  I  crossed  the  Canadian  line,  I 
asked  God,  'What  are  you  doing  with 
an  old  man  1,000  miles  from  home?' 
Eby  reflects.  The  response  he  felt  from 
God  was,  "You  have  an  angel  with  you. 
I  will  show  you." 

Union  Gospel  Mission  provides  hot 
meals  and  clothing  and  treats  men 
with  various  addictions. 

"I  wanted  to  be  one  of  them.  I  had  a 
room  with  them,  a  shower,  I  ate  and 
cleaned  with  them,  and  gathered 
donated  food  with  them,"  Eby  says. 
One  man  Eby  met  was  Frank,  who  had 
been  in  the  treatment  program  12  or  13 
times. 

One  morning  Frank  was  sent  away 
from  the  mission  because  he  was  high 


from  sniffing  glue.  He  returned  the 
next  day  wanting  to  talk  to  Eby.  Frank 
said,  "I  have  no  family,  no  money,  no 
friends,  nothing.  I  want  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, but  when  I  am  out  on  the  street,  I 
go  back  to  sniffing  glue.  I'm  scared.  I 
know  I  will  die  if  I  keep  it  up.  I  can't 
help  myself." 

Another  man  named  Jim  told  Eby, 
"I'm  a  cocaine  addict.  I'm  scared.  I  know 
what  I  will  face  when  I  go  out  on  the 
street  again.  Would  you  pray  for  me?" 

The  morning  Eby  finished  his  volun- 
teer term,  a  tall  man  met  him  at  the 
door.  Al  had  been  progressing  well  after 
six  weeks  in  the  treatment  program. 

Taking  Eby's  hand,  Al  said,  "I  am  so 
glad  you  came  to  be  one  of  us.  I'd  like  to 
see  you  again.  If  I  don't  see  you  again 
here,  I'll  see  you  when  we  cross  the 
river." 

"That  was  worth  it,"  Eby  says. 

Alleged  misconduct 
results  in  suspension 

North  Newton,  Kan.  (SCC-WDC)— 
Former  Hesston  (Kan.)  College  dean  of 
students,  Hubert  Brown,  has  had  his 
ministerial  credentials  suspended  "due 
to  acts  of  clergy  sexual  misconduct."  The 
suspension  comes  from  the  leadership 
commission  of  the  Kansas/Oklahoma 
District  of  South  Central  Conference 
(Mennonite  Church)  and  the  ministerial 
committee  of  Western  District  Confer- 
ence (General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church). 

Brown  held  credentials  with  both 
groups.  The  action  to  suspend  came 
from  a  joint  meeting  Nov.  14. 

According  to  a  release  from  both  SCC 
conference  minister  Richard  Headings 
and  WDC  conference  minister  Marvin 
Zehr,  Brown's  credentials  were  sus- 
pended "after  careful  review  of  allega- 
tions received"  in  compliance  with 
"Guidelines  for  Discipline  Regarding 
Ministerial  Credentials,"  a  churchwide 
leadership  statement  subscribed  to  by 
both  SCC  and  WDC. 

Brown  had  previously  resigned  as 
Hesston  College's  dean  of  students  on 
Oct.  26,  citing  "personal  reasons."  Prior 
to  working  at  Hesston,  he  served  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  for  the  Commission 
on  Home  Ministries  (GCMC). 

Brown  was  one  of  several  speakers  to 
address  the  joint  youth  convention  at 
Wichita  '95  this  past  summer. 


Peppernuts  spice  up  anniversary  celebration.  Lancaster,Pa. — Brenda 
Wagner,  a  Mennonite  Central  Committee  staffperson,  bakes  peppernuts  with 
Ryan  Harting  at  the  Lancaster  Provident  Bookstore  during  the  store's  100-year 
anniversary  celebration  on  Nov.  10.  Wagner  was  on  hand  to  promote  Treasured 
Mennonite  Recipes,  Series  II,  a  cookbook  that  compiles  the  histories  of  the  38 
MCC  relief  sales  and  some  favorite  sale  recipes. 

The  four  Provident  stores  held  special  anniversary  celebrations  and  sales 
the  week  of  Nov.  6-11.  Four  door  prizes  were  given  every  15  minutes  for  12 
hours  each  day  at  the  downtown  Lancaster  store.  The  Provident  Bookstores 
are  owned  by  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  with  headquarters  in 
Scottdale,  Pa. 

Provident  Bookstores  recently  opened  a  home  page  on  the  World  Wide  Web  of 
the  Internet,  as  part  of  the  American  Booksellers  Association's  Bookweb.  The 
Provident  home  page  is  located  at  http://www.ambook.org/bookstore/provident/. 
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Cement  rings  seal  wells  in  Chad.  Mongo,  Chad 
(MCC) — Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker  Jay 
Grossman  (second  from  left)  listens  as  Chadian  villagers 
discuss  strengthening  their  well  with  cement  rings  to  pre- 
vent it  from  collapsing.  Yacoub  Abdoulaye  (left)  works 
with  Grossman  to  produce  about  six  concrete  rings  a  day. 
"Finding  good,  plentiful  water  is  constantly  a  problem  for 
people  in  this  region,"  Grossman  explains. 


•  Integration  Committee 

changes.  Even  before  it  held 
its  first  meeting  Dec.  2-4,  the 
new  committee  overseeing 
merger  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church 
had  two  new  MC  members. 
Lee  Snyder  and  Dwight  Mc- 
Fadden  are  no  longer  on  the 
committee  because  of  changes 
in  job  assignments  and  work 
schedules.  Replacing  them  are 
Lindsey  Robinson,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  Donella 
Clemens,  Souderton,  Pa. 

•  Auction  earns  $90,000.  The 

Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School  annual  benefit  auction 
raised  over  $90,000  on  Nov. 
17-18.  Sale  highlights  includ- 
ed a  soccer  ball  signed  by  the 
LMH  district  championship 
soccer  team  that  sold  for 
$15,000,  and  a  signed  LMH 
cookbook  for  $2,000.  The  Win- 
ross  truck  auction  Friday 
evening  totaled  $6,540.  All 
proceeds  benefit  student  pro- 
grams at  LMH. 

•  Correction.  Congregations 
and  pastors  should  contact 
their  conference  offices  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  the  instrument 
for  calculating  pastor  salaries 
released  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries. 
The  Nov.  21  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald  states  that  they  should 
contact  the  MBCM  office. 

•  CPT  meets  with  leaders.  A 

Christian  Peacemaker  Teams 
delegation  to  Haiti  met  with 
Haitian  parliamentarians 
during  a  Nov.  3-12  visit.  They 
heard  new  pleas  for  help  from 
the  international  community 
to  confiscate  more  than 
200,000  guns  that  are  still  in 
the  hands  of  disbanded  police 
and  military  personnel.  They 
also  attended  the  funeral  of 
an  assassinated  Congress 
member. 

•  Lecture  proposals  sought. 

Faculty  members  of  Menno- 
nite-related  colleges  are  invit- 
ed to  submit  proposals  for  the 
1997  C.  Henry  Smith  Peace 
Lecture.  Lectures  pertaining 
to  Mennonite  peace  witness 
may  also  be  in  the  form  of 
drama,  stories,  or  art.  The 
chosen  lecturer  will  present 
the  work  at  both  Goshen 
(Ind.)  and  Bluffton  (Ohio)  col- 
leges during  the  1996-97 
school  year.  The  deadline  is 
Feb.  29.  Application  materials 
are  available  from  John  Nyce, 
interim  academic  dean, 
Goshen  College,  1700  S.  Main 
St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 


•  Pastor  transitions: 

Daniel  Johnston  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  New  Hope  Men- 
nonite Church,  Omaha,  Neb., 
on  Oct.  22. 

Bob  Yoder  began  as  pastor  of 
New  Life  Mennonite  Church, 
Somerset,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  1. 

•  Coming  events: 

Anabaptist  history  and  church 
leadership  classes,  Hesston 
(Kan.)  College,  Jan.  3-26.  For 
information  about  these  and 
other  courses  offered  during 
interterm,  call  800  995-1757 
or  316  327-8213. 

Racial  Reconciliation:  A  Vision 
and  a  Challenge,  Lombard 
(111.)  Mennonite  Church,  Jan. 
6.  Featured  speaker  is  James 
Offutt,  pastor  of  Reba  Place 
Church.  More  information 
available  from  708  627-5310. 

Conflict  in  the  Church  seminar, 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Aurora,  111.,  Jan.  20.  Spon- 
sored by  Lombard  (111).  Men- 
nonite Peace  Center.  More  in- 
formation and  registration 
are  available  from  708  627- 
5310. 

•  New  resources: 

"Free  Indeed,"  a  video  drama 
and  study  guide  about  white 
privilege  and  racism  in  North 
America,  is  now  available 
from  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee on  free-loan  basis  or 
for  sale.  Contact  MCC,  PO 
Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501- 
0500,  phone  717  859-1151. 

•  Job  openings: 

Assistant  director  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  East 
Coast,  Akron,  Pa.  Three-year, 
full-time  position.  Qualifica- 
tions include  MCC  experience, 
familiarity  with  East  Coast 
and  Central  Pennsylvania 
MCC  constituency,  and  super- 
visory and  organizational 
skills.  Contact  Prem  Dick,  21 
S.  12th  St.,  PO  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501-0500;  phone 
717  859-1151.  Applications 
due  Dec.  26. 

Associate  director  of  develop- 
ment, Hesston  (Kan.)  College. 
Cultivates  relationships  with 
constituents,  develops  strate- 
gies to  achieve  the  Annual 
Fund  goal,  assists  with  part- 
ner donor  program,  and  man- 
ages development  efforts  in 
assigned  region.  Women  and 
minorities  encouraged  to 
apply.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Director  of 
Development,  Hesston  Col- 
lege, Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS 
67062. 

Faculty  position  in  biology, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.  Full- 


time, one-year  sabbatical  re- 
placement position,  master's 
degree  required,  doctorate 
preferred.  Women  and  minori- 
ties encouraged  to  apply.  Send 
letter  of  application,  resume, 
and  references  to  Lee  F.  Sny- 
der, vice-president  and  aca- 
demic dean,  Eastern  Mennon- 
ite University,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 
Regional  director  of  develop- 
ment, Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Twelve-month  full-time  posi- 
tion. Bachelor's  degree  pre- 
ferred. Responsible  for  specif- 
ic assigned  donor  contact  ter- 
ritories and  for  securing 
planned  and  deferred  chari- 
table gifts.  Multiethnic  per- 
sons and  women  encouraged 
to  apply.  Application  deadline 
is  Dec.  15.  Contact  the  EMU 
Human  Resources  Office  at 
540  432-4108. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


East  Bend,  Fisher,  111.:  Ashley 
Welborn,  Ben  Ingold,  Ryan 
Reber,  and  Blake  Deer. 

Erb  Street,  Waterloo,  Ont.: 

Mike  O'Driscoll,  Deb  O'Dris- 
coll,  Sharon  Rose,  Irene 
Dernesch,  Doris  Gascho, 
Sandi  Hannigan,  Lorraine 
Bauman,  and  Tom  and  Karin 
Bileski. 

Exeland,  Wise:  Ravonn 
Schrock. 

Followers  of  Jesus,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.:  Wole  Olowoyo, 
Ashadee  Pollard,  and  Renee 
Pollard. 

Glade,  Accident,  Md.:  Carla 
Cumberworth  and  Craig 
Cumberworth. 

Grace,  Berlin,  Ohio:  Melissa 
Miller,  Angie  Raber,  Vanessa 
Rowland,  Allen  Schlabach, 
and  Margaret  Wittenmeyer. 
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Gulfhaven,  Gulfport,  Miss.: 

Suzanne  Miller,  David  Bunn, 
Ben  Wedderman,  David  Wed- 
derman,  Harold  Corwin, 
Shirley  Corwin,  Debra  Mayer, 
Brice  Miller,  Trent  Holliman, 
Kimberly  Craig,  and  David 
Craig. 

Holly  Grove,  Westover,  Md.: 

Charity  Musser  and  Cleo  and 

Faye  Koop. 
Huntington,  Newport  News, 

Va.:  Lindsay  Deel  and  Lauren 

Hartzler. 
Lockport,  Stryker,  Ohio: 

David  Chupp,  Jill  Chupp, 

Mark  Foth,  Nicole  Kauffman, 

April  Leu,  Jaycee  Riley,  Joe 

Riley,  Brian  Rufenacht,  and 

Teneesa  Rutter. 
Lombard,  111.:  Joan  Troyer  and 

Sam  and  Linda  Smith. 


BIRTHS 


Albrecht,  Jan  Lewellyn  and 
Kevin,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
Kelsey  Jan  (third  child),  Nov. 
10. 

Bender,  Chris  and  Jim, 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  Mara  Gwenyth 
(first  child),  Nov.  5. 

Boettger,  Yvonne  Kauffman 
and  Brian,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Kiara  Elise  (second  child), 
Nov.  8. 

Bostjancic,  Deb  Slater  and 
James,  Macedonia,  Ohio, 
Brice  Harrison  (first  child), 
Oct.  28. 

Brown,  Anna  Brane  and  Brian, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Spencer  Charles 
(first  child),  Nov.  9. 

Coen,  Cheryl  Frederick  and 
Michael,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Stacy 
Renee  (first  child),  Sept.  20. 

Dunmore,  Elizabeth  Witmer 
and  Daniel,  State  College, 
Pa.,  Aaron  Edward  (first 
child),  Nov.  3. 

Erb,  Louisa  Pirozzi  and  Peter, 
Mt.  Eaton,  Ohio,  Meea  Ellen 
(second  child),  born  June  24, 
1993;  received  for  adoption 
Oct.  31,  1995. 

Glick,  Diane  Yoder  and  Mike, 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Cody  Dou- 
glas (first  child),  Nov.  4. 

Good,  Rosemary  Kreider  and 
Lee,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Kyle  Dylan 
(first  child),  Nov.  1. 

Good,  Annetta  Borntrager  and 
Thomas,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Lydia 
Ruth  (second  child),  Nov.  5. 

Groff,  Renee  Mumma  and  Gary, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Molly  Eliza- 
beth (first  child),  Sept.  30. 

Hubbard,  Rose  Schmucker  and 
Dustin,  Canton,  Ohio,  Jessica 
Ann,  Sept.  9. 

Hunkins,  Darlene  Zehr  and 
Ricky,  Castorland,  N.Y., 
Christopher  Robert  (third 
child),  Oct.  27. 

Lehman,  Krista  Shultz  and 


Daniel  C,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Zachary  Clay  (fourth  child), 
June  30. 

Martin,  Sheryl  Sensenig  and 
Steven  R.,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Sara 
Hannah  (first  child),  Oct.  18. 

Miller,  Shannon  Scott  and 
David,  Chesapeake,  Va.,  Jacob 
Alan  (first  child),  Oct.  17. 

Miller,  Tina  Fawley  and  David, 
Canton,  Ohio,  Matthew  Dom- 
inic (first  child),  Nov.  5. 

Nye,  Shari  Gingerich  and  Tom, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Dallas  Kent 
(fifth  child),  Nov.  5. 

Peters,  Bev  Bontrager  and 
Doug,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Avery 
Kathryn  (first  child),  Nov.  3. 

Reiff,  Amy  and  Don,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  Sheldon  Lynn  (first 
child),  Nov.  9. 

Sawders,  Lisa  Blosser  and 
Don,  Boardman,  Ohio,  Carly 
Alexis  (third  child),  Nov.  13. 

Schrock,  Arlene  Hostetler  and 
Jim,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Luke 
James  (second  child),  Nov.  8. 

Schrock,  Robin  Schlabach  and 
Leon,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Lane 
Christian  (second  child),  Nov. 
12. 

Shenk,  Cheryl  Brunk  and 
Melvin,  Newport  News,  Va., 
Noah  Levi  (fourth  child),  Nov. 
10. 

Stoltzfus,  Regina  Shands  and 
Art,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio, 
Joshua  Langston  (fourth 
child),  June  2. 


MARRIAGES 


Bousfield-Zielman:  Mark 
Bousfield,  Jarvis,  Ont.,  and 
Angela  Zielman,  Dashwood, 
Ont.  (Zurich),  Oct.  14,  by 
Philip  and  Julie  Bender. 

Boyer-Sweigart:  William 
Boyer,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Re- 
becca Sweigart,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  (Forest  Hills),  Oct.  7,  by  J. 
Lester  Graybill. 

Brown-Yoder:  Jeff  Brown, 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  and 
Gladys  Yoder,  Plain  City, 
Ohio  (Sharon),  Aug.  12,  by 
David  Lantz. 

Buckenroth-King:  Kaci  Buck- 
enroth  (Brethren),  and  Don- 
ald Rea  King,  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio  (South  Union),  Oct.  14, 
by  Randy  Reminder. 

Coblentz-Knepp:  LaVerda 
Coblentz,  Washington,  Iowa, 
and  Ryan  Knepp,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa  (East  Union),  Oct.  28,  by 
John  Nissley. 

Cole-Zehr:  Sharon  Cole,  Em- 
maus,  Pa.  (Bethel  Bible  Fel- 
lowship), and  Timothy  Zehr, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  (Mount  Ver- 
non), Nov.  4,  by  Paul  M.  Zehr 
(father  of  the  groom). 

Diehl-Martin:  Lloyd  Diehl,  Ro- 
stock,   Ont.    (Poole),  and 


Tracey  Martin,  Elmira,  Ont. 
(Floradale),  Sept.  30,  by  Fred 
Redekop  and  David  Rogalsky. 

Edwards-Miller:  Steven  Ed 
wards,  Goshen,  Ind.  (College), 
and  Sharon  Miller,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.  (First),  Oct.  21,  by 
Joe  Slabach. 

Foth-Gaucin:  Michelle  L.  Foth, 
Archbold,  Ohio  (Lockport), 
and  Victor  C.  Gaucin,  Defi- 
ance, Ohio  (Assembly  of  God), 
Nov.  11,  by  Allen  Rutter. 

Galer-Meeds:  Michael  Galer, 
Salem,  Ore.  (Western),  and 
Candee  Meeds,  Corvallis,  Ore. 
(Western),  Nov.  4,  by  Dave 
Stutzman  and  Angus  Crocker. 

Gerber-Murray:  Kathy  Ger- 
ber,  Ottawa,  Ont.  (Avon),  and 
Christopher  Murray,  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  Oct.  7,  by  Gary  Horst. 

Gerber-Sparks:  Sharon  Ger- 
ber,  Kidron,  Ohio  (Kidron), 
and  Kevin  Sparks,  Oct.  28,  by 
Herman  Myers. 

Groff-Mohler:  J.  Marlin  Groff, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  (Strasburg), 
and  Nancy  L.  Mohler,  Man- 
heim, Pa.  (Lititz),  Oct.  21,  by 
H.  Howard  Witmer  and  Den- 
nis Ernest. 

Hartzler-Wenger:  W.  Kent 
Hartzler,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 
(Allensville),  and  Stephanie  B. 
Wenger,  Lebanon,  Pa.  (United 
Methodist),  Nov.  11,  by  Lin- 
ford  Martin  and  Phil  Barr. 

Heatwole-Moore:  Mary  Beth 
Heatwole,  Washington,  D.C. 
(Park  View),  and  Chris  Moore, 
Washington,  D.C.  (Sojourners), 
Oct.  14,  by  Rose  Marie  Berger. 

Heddin-Hermstein:  Jonathan 
Heddin,  Newton,  Kan.  (Hes- 
ston  Inter-Mennonite),  and 
Francis  Hermstein,  Hesston, 
Kan.  (Hesston  Inter-Menno- 
nite), Sept.  23,  by  Duane 
Yoder. 

Huebert-Stauffer:  Miriam 
Huebert,  Liberal,  Kan. 
(Spring  Valley),  and  Christo- 
pher Stauffer,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.  (Bonneyville),  Aug.  5,  by 
Ken  Livengood. 

King-Myers:  Leonard  King, 
Archbold,  Ohio  (West  Clin- 
ton), and  Lois  Myers,  Fayette, 
Ohio  (Zion),  Nov.  4,  by  Dee 
Swartz  and  Matt  Boyers. 

Leis-Petrie:  Brent  Leis,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.  (Avon),  and 
Donna  Petrie,  Stratford,  Ont. 
(Presbyterian),  Oct.  21,  by 
Gary  Horst. 

Lettau-Wallace:  Tracy  Lettau, 
Newton,  Kan.  (Hesston  Inter- 
Mennonite),  and  Michael  Wal- 
lace, Newton,  Kan.  (Hesston 
Inter-Mennonite),  Oct.  21,  by 
Duane  Yoder. 

Martin-Shantz:  Nevin  Martin, 
Elmira,  Ont.  (Floradale),  and 
April  Shantz,  Elmira,  Ont. 
(Lutheran),  Oct.  21,  by  Fred 
Redekop. 


DEATHS 


Bergey,  Linda  Brubaker,  42, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Dec.  31, 
1952,  Logansport,  Ind.,  to 
Dean  and  Vivian  Bowman 
Brubaker.  Died:  Sept.  19, 
1995,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — husband: 
Roy  M.  Bergey;  daughters: 
Lisa  R.,  Krista  H.;  parents; 
brother  and  sister:  Clifford 
Brubaker,  Joyce  Yoder.  Con- 
gregational membership: 
Berkey  Avenue  Mennonite 
Fellowship.  Funeral:  Sept.  23, 
Clinton  Frame  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Richard  A. 
Litwiller.  Burial:  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Freed,  Anthony  Mark,  16, 
Christiana,  Pa.  Born:  June  24, 
1979,  Christiana,  Pa.,  to 
Philip  M.  and  Susan  E.  Engle 
Freed.  Died:  Sept.  7,  1995,  of 
injuries  from  an  automobile 
accident.  Survivors — parents; 
brother:  P.  Michael;  grand- 
parents: Paul  and  Barbara  A. 
Eby,  and  Irene  K.  Freed.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Sept.  11, 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Robert  L.  Peter- 
sheim,  J.  Richard  Umble,  and 
R.  Clair  Umble. 

Frey,  Delores  Ann  Short,  68, 
Cardington,  Ohio.  Born:  July 
12,  1927,  Stryker,  Ohio,  to 
Raymond  and  Alta  Amstutz 
Short.  Died:  Nov.  7,  1995, 
Cardington,  Ohio,  of  a  heart 
attack.  Survivors — husband: 
Willard  Frey;  children:  Lee, 
Sue  Ann  Overholt,  Mary  Jo 
Wilson,  Peggy  Arndt;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Robert  and  James 
Short,  Mary  Stipe,  Jean  Frey; 
13  grandchildren,  3  great- 
grandchildren. Funeral:  Nov. 
10,  Gilead  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Glenn  Martin  and  Murray 
Krabill.  Burial:  Maple  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Reuben,  77,  Ailsa 
Craig,  Ont.  Born:  April  25, 
1918,  Stanley  Twp.,  Ont.,  to 
Samuel  and  Sarah  Gingerich. 
Died:  Oct.  28,  1995, 
Strathroy,  Ont.,  of  heart  fail- 
ure. Survivors — wife:  Fanny 
Bender  Gingerich;  children: 
Ruth  Martin,  Donna  McClel- 
lan,  Pauline  Ross,  Keith, 
Yvonne  Gillies,  Susan  Bice; 
brothers  and  sister:  Amos, 
Roy,  Curtis,  Verna  Ropp;  11 
grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild. Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: Oct.  31,  Nairn  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Mary  Mae 
Schwartzentruber. 

Good,  Garis  S.,  93,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Pa.  Born:  April  23, 
1902,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  to 
Reuben  and  Fannie  Shearer 
Good.  Died:  Nov.  1,  1995,  Lan- 
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Holiday  Gift  Books 


The  Colors  of  Christmas 

by  Martha  N.  Phifer 

illustrated  by  Judy  I.  Roberts 

See  the  red  fire  that  warms  the  shepherds  and  the  green  hills  where  their  sheep  graze. 
Look  at  the  purple-clad  kings,  their  brown  camels,  and  the  silver  light  of  the  Bethlehem 
star.  Rhymed  text  by  Phifer  and  lively  illustrations  by  Roberts  provide  a  unique  picture  of 
Christ's  birth.  A  picture  storybook  for  ages  4  to  8. 
Paper,  32  pages,  $6.95;  in  Canada  $9.95. 

Festive  Cookies  of  Christmas 

by  Norma  Jost  Voth 

illustrated  by  Ellen  Jane  Price 

Here  are  cookie  recipes  from  14  countries  along  with  traditions  and  anecdotes  of  the  Christmas  season.  Includes  German  Lebkuchen, 
Austrian  Ischler  Tartlets,  Greek  Melomacarona,  Italian  Pizzelles,  and  many  more  cookies  to  brighten  the  Christmas  season. 

Other  Festive  Cookbooks  available  are  Festive  Breads  of  Christmas,  Festive  Cakes  of  Christmas,  and  Peppernuts:  Plain  and  Fancy. 
Paper,  $4.95  each;  in  Canada  $7.10  each. 

Rosanna  of  the  Amish  (Centennial  Edition) 

by  Joseph  W.  Yoder 

illustrated  by  Joy  Dunn  Keenan 

Rosanna  of  the  Amish  tells  the  unusual  true  story  of  an  Irish  orphan,  Rosanna  McGonegal,  who  was  initiated 
into  Amish  ways  and  customs  by  Elizabeth  Yoder,  an  unmarried  Amish  woman.  Join  Rosanna  as  they  bundle 
up  with  sheepskins  and  blankets  to  go  sleighing  as  the  December  winds  bring  more  snow  to  the  valley. 

This  edition  appears  1 00  years  after  the  death  of  Rosanna  and  is  freshly  edited  throughout,  with  new 
foreword,  maps,  illustrations,  and  bibliography.  Now  in  its  37th  printing;  over  400,000  copies  in  print! 
Paper,  320  pages,  $9.95;  in  Canada  $14.20. 


FROM 

IHf 


Up  from  the  Rubble 

by  Peter  and  Elfrieda  Dyck 

"Will  There  Be  Peppernuts?"  Relive  Christmas  1 946  with  Peter  and  Elfrieda  in  a  refugee  camp.  Christmas  was 
special.  From  baking  cookies  and  Peppernuts  at  a  bakery  from  midnight  until  4:00  a.m.;  "recycling"  sacks, 
tins,  and  cartons  for  gifts  for  the  children;  to  the  Christmas  Eve  program  and  the  reading  of  the  Christmas 
story  from  Luke  2.  This  is  just  one  of  the  many  events  from  this  epic  story  that  has  charmed  Mennonite  audi- 
ences for  many  years. 

Paper,  384  pages,  $14.95;  in  Canada  $21.50. 

Available  through  your  local  bookstore  or  by  calling  1  800  759-4447;  in  Canada  call  519  746-2872  (Provident  Bookstores— NIC,  Visa, 
Discover).  If  ordering  by  mail,  please  include  10%  for  shipping — minimum  $2.50.  Canadian  customers,  add  7%  of  total  for  GST. 
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caster,  Pa.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Harold  E.,  Arlene  Stauf- 
fer;  brother  and  sister:  Her- 
man, Anna  Ebersole;  6  grand- 
children, 9  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Verna 
Marshall  Good  (wife).  Congre- 
gational membership:  Eliza- 
bethtown  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral:  Nov.  4,  Mennonite 
Home,  by  Richard  H.  Frank, 
Wayne  Lawton,  and  Walter  L. 
Keener.  Burial:  Good  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Helmuth,  Jerry,  81,  Nappanee, 
Ind.  Born:  Jan.  17,  1914,  Nap- 
panee, Ind.,  to  John  E.  and 
Mattie  Stutzman  Helmuth. 
Died:  Nov.  4,  1995,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  Survivors — daughters: 
Barb  Albrecht,  Shirley  Bach- 
man;  brother  and  sisters: 
Henry,  Iona  Borkholder,  Emma 
Schmeltz,  Elizabeth  Mullet;  4 
grandchildren.  Predeceased  by: 
Mary  Helmuth  (wife).  Funeral: 
Nov.  8,  North  Main  Street  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Ken  Bon- 
treger.  Burial:  Yellow  Creek 
Cemetery. 

Martin,  Mary  Steckle,  83, 
Zurich,  Ont.  Born:  Oct.  21, 
1912,  to  Menno  and  Elizabeth 
Steckle.  Died:  Oct.  29,  1995, 
Zurich,  Ont.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Ann  McBride,  Ruth 
Hamilton,  Ruby,  Reta  Steckle, 
Olive,  Leroy,  Irla,  Mahlon; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Oliver, 
Asa,  Hannah  Smith,  Celinda 
Martin;  25  grandchildren,  26 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Joseph  Martin 
(husband).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: Nov.  1,  Zurich  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Philip  and  Julie 
Bender. 

Mauws,  Viola  K.  Roth,  84, 

Archbold,  Ohio.  Born:  July  25, 
1911,  Elmira,  Ohio,  to  Daniel 
and  Catherine  Reichhardt 
Roth.  Died:  Nov.  10,  1995, 
Archbold,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
brothers:  Earl  and  Carl  Roth. 
Predeceased  by:  Julius 
Mauws  (husband).  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Zion  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral:  Nov. 
12,  Short  Funeral  Home,  by 
Dee  Swartz.  Burial:  Archbold 
Cemetery. 
Naffziger,  Marie,  78.  Born: 
June  6,  1917,  Crystal 
Springs,  Kan.,  to  Joe  and 
Nora  Mast  Naffziger.  Died: 
Oct.  16,  1995,  Hesston,  Kan. 
Survivors — brother  and  sis- 
ter: Roy,  Josephine  Schmidt. 
Burial:  Crystal  Springs  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery,  by 
Mary  Dyck  and  Vernon  Whit- 
more. 

Nelson,  Orpha  May,  93.  Born: 
Sept.  23,  1902,  LaGrange 
County,  Ind.,  to  Josiah  J.  and 
Magdalena  Yoder  Miller. 
Died:  Oct.  26,  1995,  Sturgis, 


Mich.  Survivors — children: 
Wilbur,  Clarence,  and  Ralph 
Troyer,  Mary  Louise  Neff, 
Shirley  Neff;  stepson:  Devon 
Nelson;  43  grandchildren,  65 
great-grandchildren,  5  great- 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Rollen  Nelson  (sec- 
ond husband)  and  Jerry  C. 
Troyer  (first  husband).  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Oct.  28,  Shore 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Carl 
Horner. 

Nussbaum,  Harvey,  83,  Mount 
Eaton,  Ohio.  Born:  April  2, 
1912,  Kidron,  Ohio,  to  Sam  E. 
and  Lina  Amstutz  Nussbaum. 
Died:  Nov.  12,  1995,  Mount 
Eaton,  Ohio.  Survivors — wife: 
Evelyn  Amstutz  Nussbaum; 
children:  Phyllis  Gerber, 
Howard,  Bob,  Harry,  Phil; 
brothers  and  sisters:  George, 
William,  Esther  Steffen,  Edna 
Hilty,  Pauline  Gerber,  Verena 
Steiner;  13  grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Harold  Dean  (son). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Nov.  15, 
Kidron  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Herman  Myers  and  Harlan 
Steffen. 

Peachey,  Joseph  Levi,  91, 

Belleville,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  4, 
1904,  Belleville,  Pa.,  to  David 
E.  and  Mattie  Hostetler 
Peachey.  Died:  Nov.  3,  1995, 
Lewistown,  Pa.  Survivors — 
wife:  Helen  Buchka  Peachey; 
children:  Ester  Yoder,  Carl  D., 
Rhoda,  Vivian  Bender,  Betty 
Hoover,  Evelyn  Pope;  16 
grandchildren,  13  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Minerva  Glick  Peachey 
(first  wife),  Mary  Ellen 
(daughter),  and  Donald  D. 
(son).  Funeral:  Nov.  6,  Al- 
lensville  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Philip  Barr.  Burial:  Locust 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Shrock,  Henry  M.,  61,  Tempe, 
Ariz.  Born:  March  3,  1934, 
Milford,  Ind.,  to  Monroe  D. 
and  Maryann  C.  Hochsteller 
Shrock.  Died:  Nov.  2,  1995, 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  of  leukemia. 
Survivors — wife:  Sandra  Mat- 
ter Shrock;  children:  Karen, 
Alan,  David,  Donald,  Carol 
Kratt;  brothers  and  sister: 
Daniel,  Alvin,  Barbara  Byler; 
3  grandchildren.  Funeral: 
Nov.  5,  Koinonia  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Donald  E.  Yoder. 
Cremated. 

Smith,  Mary  Ellen,  93,  Sou- 
derton,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  9,  1902, 
Morwood,  Pa.,  to  Isaiah  and 
Annie  Detweiler  Funk.  Died: 
Nov.  4,  1995,  Souderton,  Pa. 
Survivors — daughter:  Pauline 
Nice;  11  grandchildren,  22 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Harvey  O.  Smith 
(husband)  and  Paul  M.  Hack- 
man  (son).  Funeral  and  bur- 


ial: Nov.  8,  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Meetinghouse,  by 
Floyd  Hackman,  John  Ehst, 
Steve  Landis,  and  Curtis 
Bergey. 

Smith,  Raymond,  84,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Born:  Aug.  1, 
1911,  Jenningston,  W.  Va.,  to 
Jasper  and  Dora  Teter  Smith. 
Died:  Sept.  16,  1995,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Survivors — 
wife:  Marie  Vance  Bradfield 
Smith;  children:  Patricia 
Smith  Cooper,  Reeta  Smith 
Clous,  Eunice  Smith  Blizzard; 
stepchildren:  Lorraine  B. 
Good,  Chester  L.  Bradfield, 
Lois  B.  Payne;  half-sisters: 
Esther  Smith  Ratliff,  Cather- 
ine Smith  Hammond;  11 
grandchildren,  11  great- 
grandchildren, 9  stepgrand- 
children,  7  step-great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Ethel  Mullenax  Smith  (first 
wife)  and  Ruth  Cooper  Smith 
(second  wife).  Congregational 
membership:  Harrisonburg 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Sept.  20,  Church  of  God,  by 
Harvey  Vance.  Burial:  Laurel 
Hill  Cemetery. 


Snyder,  Virgil  L.,  76,  Orr 


CALENDAR 


Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board, 

Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  1-2 
Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart, 

Ind.,  Dec.  5 


The  gift  that 
keeps  on  giving. 


Help  us  celebrate 
Mennonite  Central 
Committee's  (MCC)  75th 
Anniversary  of  serving 
others  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  By  purchasing 
The  Gift  of  Messiah  CD 
or  cassette  tape,  you 
assist  us  in  raising  funds 
to  continue  helping  others 
in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America. 


CD  or  cassette 
$16  Cdn 

$12.50us 

plus  shipping  and 
handling 

To  order 
call  toll-free 
1-800-313-6226 

or  visit  any  SELFHELP 
Crafts  of  the  World  Store 


A  remarkable.  all-Canadian 
recording  of  Handel's  Messiah 
featuring  four  of  Canada's  top 
soloists:  Henriette 
Schellenberg.  Catherine 
Robbin,  Paul  Frey  and  Daniel 
Lichti  -  who  have  donated 
their  talents  -  along  with  the 
Consort  Caritatis  choir  and 
orchestra  under  the  baton  of 
Howard  Dyck. 


ville,  Ohio.  Born:  1919, 
Holmes  County,  Ohio,  to 
John  and  Glenna  Ross  Sny- 
der. Died:  Oct.  29,  1995, 
Massillon,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
wife:  Ruth  Zuercher  Shetler 
Snyder;  son:  Kenneth; 
stepchildren:  Reuben, 
Robert,  and  Richard  Shetler, 
Nancy  Abiade,  Vivian 
Schwartz,  Dorothy  Pearce; 
sisters:  Mabel  Brenneman, 
Jennie  Miller;  11  stepgrand- 
children.  Predeceased  by:  Ar- 
lene O.  Wyss  Snyder  (first 
wife).  Funeral:  Nov.  1, 
Smithville  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Richard  Ross, 
Calvin  Hammond,  and  Zaw- 
die  Abiade.  Burial:  Kidron 
Mennonite  Church  Ceme- 
tery. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Now  that  we've  decided  to  integrate  (1): 

Coming  to  the  table  as  equals 


It  took  six  years  of  study,  debate,  uncertain- 
ty, and  prayer.  But  at  Wichita  '95  this  past 
summer,  the  delegates  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  and  the  Mennonite 
Church  decided  to  merge  our  two  denomina- 
tions. Now  what? 

Just  recently  the  general  boards  of  both 
groups  appointed  an  Integration  Committee  to 
"monitor  and  guide"  the  process.  These  eight 
people  are  meeting  for  the  first  time  even  as 
many  of  you  are  reading  this  (prayers,  I'm  sure, 
are  in  order). 

At  its  fall  meeting  in  Hampton,  Va.,  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church  decided  to 
give  some  clear  signals  on  what's  next  (see 
story  on  page  9).  This  board  believes  some  parts 
of  our  two  groups  are  ready — or  should  be 
ready — to  merge,  and  it  instructed  the  new 
Integration  Committee  to  help  these  groups  to 
make  integration  happen. 

The  General  Board's  list: 

•  One  denominational  publication  to  replace 
The  Mennonite  (MC)  and  Gospel  Herald  (GC). 

•  One  denominational  yearbook. 

•  One  women's  organization. 

•  Joint  work  in  ministerial  leadership,  peace 
and  justice,  and  maintaining  and  interpreting 
historical  records. 

•  Some  integrated  mission  work,  e.g.,  in  La- 
tin America. 

How  do  we  respond  to  a  list  like  this?  Partic- 
ularly when  you're  on  it? 

One  way  is  to  become  defensive.  I  must  admit 
my  first  temptation  is  to  protect  my  territory. 
I'm  discovering  it's  also  a  first  response  of  many 
when  threatened  with  change. 

That  kind  of  response  was  one  I  saw  operat- 
ing in  too  much  of  the  discussion  about  inte- 
gration even  before  the  Wichita  vote.  More  than 
once  I  heard  congregations  or  conferences  being 
assured  that,  no,  integration  probably  wouldn't 
mean  much  change  for  them,  so  they  needn't 
fear  it.  In  other  words,  territory  would  remain 
the  same. 

But  integration  will  change  us.  That's  obvi- 
ous from  the  General  Board's  list.  True,  at  this 
point  most  of  these  changes  have  to  do  with 
structures,  but,  at  the  very  least,  all  of  us  will 


have  to  get  used  to  dealing  with  these  new  en- 
tities (some  of  us  must  get  used  to  more  than 
that). 

Defending  our  territory  is  no  way  to  go  into 
integration  to  make  things  work. 

We  can  respond  to  the  General  Board's  list  by 
becoming  competitive.  Faced  with  having  to 
merge  what  one  does  on  the  MC  side  with  what 
someone  is  doing  for  the  GC's,  we  could  decide 
to  make  our  side  of  the  equation  so  good  that 
the  other  has  no  choice  but  to  give  in  and  follow 
our  way  of  doing  things.  Or,  we  could  reason, 
whoever's  making  the  decisions  about  the  new 
church  will  be  sure  to  follow  our  way  if  we 
make  it  superior  before  that  decision  comes. 

Since  they're  on  the  list,  the  officers  of  Wom- 
en's Missionary  and  Service  Commission 
(WMSC),  for  example,  could  decide  to  build  up 
their  operation  to  the  point  that  it  becomes 
obvious  to  "everyone"  that  the  GC's  Women  in 
Mission  (WM)  should  joint  WMSC — everyone, 
of  course,  except  the  WM  people.  Or  the  GC 
Commission  on  Overseas  Mission  (COM)  might 
put  its  energies  into  garnering  so  much  support 
that  it  would  only  seem  logical  for  the  MC's 
Mennonite  Board  of  Mission  (MBM)  to  subsume 
its  operation  into  COM. 

But  as  we  go  into  merger,  we  dare  not  get 
ourselves  into  these  competitive  win-lose 
situations.  If  we  really  believe  God  has 
called  us  to  come  together  as  MCs  and  GCs,  we 
must  come  to  the  merger  discussions  with 
attitudes  and  behaviors  that  say  we  are  equals. 

The  Mennonite  Church  General  Board  has 
given  some  indication  of  how  this  should  be.  At 
its  recent  meeting,  it  took  another  action  about 
the  pace  and  quality  of  integration.  These,  said 
the  General  Board,  should  be  characterized  by 
"conferring,  consultation  and  dialogue,  focusing 
on  intentionality  and  integrity,  progressing  for- 
ward, fully  confident  that  God  is  leading  us." 

That  is  coming  to  the  table  as  equals.  It's  the 
first  step  we  must  take  in  the  integration  pro- 
cess. 

Once  there,  I  would  also  hope  we  would  come 
to  merger  discussions  as  dreamers.  More  about 
that  next  week — jlp 
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Elijah  and  the  red  skate  syndrome: 

The  difficult 
art  of  listening 

Elijah  really  didn't  hear  God.  Oh,  he 
heard  the  words  all  right,  but  what  he 
heard  was  out  of  his  own  self -center  ed- 
ness,  not  what  God  was  really  saying. 


T  spent  Christmas  of  1972  with  Jewel  and 
I  her  family,  a  large,  more  traditional  group 
J- that  appreciated  the  plain  more  than  the 
frilly.  Reunited  after  several  difficult  and  pain- 
ful months  of  separation,  Jewel  and  I  had  de- 
cided to  announce  our  wedding  plans  at  Christ- 
mas. Frightened  silly,  I  arrived  at  the  Swartz 

  home  laden  with  gifts  for  her  entire  family.  I 

ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  could  hardly  contain  my  excitement  as  I 

  watched  the  gilts  being  opened.  Jewel  had 

mentioned  that  she'd  like  ice  skates. 
Susan  Mark  Landis:  I  just  knew  she  would  love  the  skates  I  had 

What  does  Christmas  have  picked  especially  for  her.  If  she  would  be  half 

to  do  with  the  birth  of  Jesus?  6     as  proud  of  me  as  I  was  of  myself .  .  .  the  anti- 
cipation was  killing  me. 

Arthur  Paul  Boers:  When  she  finally  opened  her  gift,  disbelief 

God  is  coming;  be  not  afraid  8     and  embarrassment  swept  across  her  face. 

Then  Jewel  uttered  one  of  the  most  loving  lies 
J.  Nelson  Kraybill  named  of  her  entire  life  as  she  held  up  the  brilliant  red 

president  of  AMBS   9     ice  skates.  "Oooh  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  they're  beautiful," 

she  said,  observing  her  reflection  in  the  sheen 
Renewal  organizations  while  trying  to  hide  the  band  of  fluffy  white  fur 

end  operations  9     around  the  top.  I  sneaked  a  peek  at  her  par- 


by 

Bruce 
D. 

Martin 


At  a  time  when  the  church  is  divided  over 
so  many  issues,  do  we  really  seek  to  hear 
each  other?  Or  are  we  filled  with  fear 
rather  than  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ? 


ents.  They  had  this  "We-told-you-not-to-get-in- 
volved-with-this-clown"  look  on  their  faces.  I 
wanted  to  disappear  through  the  floor. 

In  my  moment  of  humiliation  and  despera- 
tion, I  noticed  both  skates  were  for  the  right 
foot.  Seizing  them  with  triumph,  I  shoved  them 
back  into  the  box  and  pointed  out  the  obvious.  I 
would  have  to  exchange  the  skates  for  some- 
thing more  suitable. 

In  that  moment  I  also  realized  I  hadn't  really 
heard  Jewel  when  she  said  she  wanted  skates. 
Oh,  I  heard  sounds  all  right,  even  the  words, 
but  I  heard  more  out  of  my  own  self-centered- 
ness,  my  need  to  impress,  and  my  desire  to  win 
acceptance  from  her  family.  In  other  words,  I 
understood  myself  far  better  than  I  understood 
her.  If  I  had  really  heard  Jewel,  I  would  have 
bought  plain,  no-frills  white  skates. 

In  1  Kings  19:1-15,  Elijah,  the  great  prophet 
and  servant  of  God,  is  stretched  out  on  the 
desert  floor,  angry,  confused,  and  despon- 
dent. He  is  also  afraid  of  Jezebel,  the  foreign 
queen  of  Israel.  He  may  even  be  angry  at  God 
who  has  failed  to  deliver  him  from  the  danger 
hanging  over  his  head.  Elijah  is  at  the  point  of 
giving  up  on  God,  his  ministry,  his  interest  in 
caring  for  others — even  life  itself. 

This  Elijah  isn't  the  flannel  graph  picture 
impressed  upon  me  as  a  young  boy.  That  Elijah 
had  always  been  the  quintessential  person  of 
faith,  courage,  and  strength — a  genuine  hero. 
By  single-handedly  defeating  Baal  and  his  false 
prophets  on  Mt.  Carmel,  Elijah  had 
supposedly  accomplished  the  will 
of  God  and  saved  Israel  from  a 
great  disaster. 

But  this  interpretation  of 
the  person  and  the  story 
has  always  troubled  me. 
Are  we  to  assume  that  in 
slaughtering  450  sincere 
but  misguided  prophets, 
Elijah  became  the  heroic 
servant  of  God?  Furthermore, 
how  can  we  reconcile  the  Elijah  e° 
who  was  triumphant  on  Mt.  Car- 
mel (1  Kings  18)  with  the  despairing 
Elijah  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  (1  Kings  19)?  If 
this  is  a  great  victory  for  God,  why  is  Elijah  in 
such  despair  in  the  cave  of  Mt.  Horeb? 

I  have  gone  back  to  this  story  many  times 
searching  for  clues  that  might  explain  Elijah's 
"dark  night  of  the  soul"  (to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  St.  John  of  the  Cross). 

Ahab,  the  king  of  Israel,  was  more  wicked 


than  all  the  kings  before  him.  When  he  married 
the  Sidonian  Jezebel,  Ahab  and  many  of  God's 
people  began  to  worship  Baal.  When  a  drought 
came  upon  the  land,  God  protected  Elijah,  hid- 
ing him  first  by  the  brook  Cherith  and  then  in 
the  home  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath. 

Finally,  after  three  years  of  famine,  the 
"word  of  the  Lord"  (18:1)  came  to  Elijah,  telling 
him  to  inform  King  Ahab  that  the  drought 
would  end  soon.  Provoked  by  Ahab,  Elijah 
began  calling  him  names.  In  anger  and  frus- 
tration, Elijah  challenged  Ahab  and  the  proph- 
ets of  Baal  to  a  showdown  on  Mount  Carmel. 
When  the  angel  later  appeared  to  Elijah  in  the 
desert  asking  why  he  was  languishing  under  a 
broom  tree,  Elijah  pridefully  confessed  that  he 
had  been  "zealous"  for  the  Lord  (19:9-10). 

When  all  was  said  and  done,  Elijah  did  not 
hear  the  simple  word  he  had  been  given — nor 
did  he  trust  the  sovereign  God  who  had  given 
it.  In  a  moment  of  uncontrolled  passion  and 
willful  pride,  he  had  taken  matters  into  his 
own  hands.  With  the  adrenaline  flowing,  he 
had  accomplished  great  things  for  God  on  the 
mountain  without  coming  close  to  hearing  and 
obeying  the  heart  of  the  Lord.  When  the  smoke 
cleared  from  the  mountain,  and  God  faithfully 
made  the  rain  fall,  Elijah  fled  into  the  desert 
away  from  God  and  God's  people.  In  fact,  Elijah 
thought  he  was  the  only  follower  of  God  left  on 
the  planet.  "I  alone  am  left,  and  they  [Jezebel 
and  Ahab]  are  seeking  my  life,  to  take  it  away" 
(19:10b). 

How  and  where  did  Elijah  go  wrong? 
Like  many  of  us,  he  had  trouble 
hearing  God.  In  the  English 
language,  we  hear  sounds  with 
\  our  ears,  actively  listen  with 

\  our  hearts,  and  then  we  may 

 Kwt  or  may  n°t  respond  or  obey. 

*  "^JffMv  These  three  dist  inct  actions 
EB-^jffifr  arc  brought  together  in  the 
" "s ~~   ^  Hebrew  word  hear.  Perhaps 

the  word  in  English  that  best 
gathers  these  fragments 
together  is  understanding. 
At  a  time  when  the  church  is 
divided  over  many  issues — including 
whether  to  accept  homosexuals  as  church  mem- 
bers or  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
military  personnel — do  I  really  seek  to  hear  my 
neighbors,  parents,  sons,  daughters,  pastor,  or 
anyone  who  differs  with  me?  Or  am  I  so  filled 
with  fear  rather  than  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  I 
become  just  another  strident  voice  increasingly 
entrenched  in  my  absolutist  views  on  these  and 
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other  questions?  Am  I  really  interested  in  feel- 
ing what  God  feels  for  persons  affected  by  these 
issues  while  engaging  in  honest  efforts  to  hear 
what  God  may  be  saying?  More  often  than  I'd 
like  to  admit,  this  has  been  a  hindrance  in  my 
relationships,  particularly  with  those  who  dis- 
agree with  me  on  these  and  other  important 
questions. 

At  the  heart  of  the  task  of  hearing  is  the  art 
of  listening.  Genuine,  active  listening  consists 
of  three  movements:  abandoning,  attending, 
and  assuming. 

Abandoning.  In  order  to  understand  anoth- 
er, we  must  abandon  ourselves  and  move  from 
self-preoccupation  to  other-preoccupation.  This 
doesn't  come  naturally  or  easily.  Our  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  convictions  keep  crowding  into 
that  space  lying  between  me  and  my  friend  or 
God.  Only  through  abandonment  and  the  qui- 
eting of  ourselves  can  we  begin  to  hear  and 
understand  the  "other"  who  speaks  to  us. 

Attending.  Listening  is  an  act  of  love  and 
caring  that  requires  our  full  attention.  We  will 
hear  with  greater  sensitivity  the  sounds  made, 
the  words  spoken,  the  emotions  felt,  and  the 
rich  experiences  that  shape  and  give  meaning 
to  another's  life.  In  giving  our  full  attention  to 
the  other,  we  are  challenged  to  assume  their 
way  of  seeing  and  living. 

Assuming.  Assuming  another's  perspective 
or  point  of  view  involves  vulnerability  and  the 
tremendous  risk  of  being  changed.  This  is  what 
Jesus  meant  when  he  said,  "My  sheep  know  me 
because  they  know  my  voice"  (John  10:1-6).  At 
a  more  profound  level,  this  is  the  deep  meaning 
of  the  incarnation — God's  assuming  human 
flesh  and  life  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  listening  to 
our  cries  with  a  whole  and  loving  heart,  God 
came  to  live  among  us. 

It  is  important  to  discover  that  genuine 
listening  and  hearing  are  possible  even 
when  differences  remain.  Sometimes  we 
mistakenly  assume  that  the  other  hasn't  really 
listened  until  they  move  from  disagreeing  to 
agreeing  with  us.  Yet  Jesus  mastered  the  art  of 
listening  and  hearing  even  though  he  didn't  al- 
ways agree  with  his  opponents. 

A  friend  of  mine  recently  said  that  our  ability 
to  hear  God  is  best  measured  by  our  ability  to 
hear  others.  Listening  is  never  easy.  After  21 
years  of  marriage,  all  Jewel  has  to  say  is,  "Re- 
member the  red  skates,  dear,"  and  I  am  re- 
minded that  I  have  not  genuinely  understood 
or  listened  to  her.  I'm  continually  adding  to  my 
collection  of  red  skates. 


Elijah  was  no  different.  Having  failed  to  hear 
"the  word  of  the  Lord,"  he  fled  into  the  desert  of 
despair  and  loneliness. 

As  he  lay  in  that  cave,  nursing  his  anger  and 
despair,  a  howling  wind  shook  the  cave.  Then 
there  was  an  earth-splitting  quake.  Finally  fire 
rained  down  upon  the  mountain.  But  God  was 
not  found  in  any  of  these  awesome  displays  of 
power  (19:11-12).  I  imagine  God  saying,  "Okay, 
Elijah,  since  you  prefer  doing  things  your  way 
and  enjoy  theatrics,  power,  and  limelight,  what 
do  you  think  of  this  extravaganza?  Look  and 
listen  in  vain,  Elijah,  to  the  sound  of  emptiness. 
You  can  accomplish  great  things  in  your  own 
eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  others,  but  if  I'm  not  in 
it,  it  means  nothing." 

Finally,  in  the  sheer  silence  that  followed, 
the  word  of  the  Lord  broke  through.  "When 
Elijah  heard  it,  he  pulled  his  cloak  over  his  face 
and  went  out  and  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  Then  a  voice  said  to  him,  What  are  you 
doing  here,  Elijah?"  (19:13). 

This  is  the  only  place  in  the  entire  story 
the  Hebrew  word  hear  appears.  Elijah 
heard  God's  voice,  a  gentle  whisper  in  the 
silence,  and  he  went  out  and  stood  before  God. 
Finally  Elijah  is  ready  to  abandon  his  own 
jaded  thoughts,  willfulness,  and  self-pity  to 
attend  to  God's  loving  voice.  Now  he  is  able  to 
hear  with  understanding  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

Like  Elijah,  many  of  us  find  it  hard  to  listen 
actively  to  God  and  those  around  us.  We  con- 
tinue to  buy  red  skates.  Yet  even  the  darkest 
cave  of  Mt.  Horeb  becomes  a  place  of  great  hope 
and  encouragement,  because  there  God  seeks, 
finds,  and  teaches  us  to  hear  as  we've  never 
heard  before.  After  all,  Elijah's  greatness  as 
God's  servant  was  not  achieved  on  Mt.  Carmel. 
It  came  in  the  wilderness  of  Mt.  Horeb  when  he 
heard  even  the  silence  speak. 

Bruce  Martin  is  campus  pastor  and  adjunct 
professor  in  the  Bible  department  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  University.  He  is  also  enrolled  in  the 
doctor  of  ministry  program  at  Fuller  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  and  Jewel  live  with  their 
three  children  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

At  the  heart  of  the  task  of  hearing  is 
the  art  of  listening.  Genuine,  active 
listening  consists  of  three  movements: 
abandoning,  attending,  and  assuming. 
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"Say  to  those  who  are  of  a 
fearful  heart,  'Be  strong,  do  not 
fear!  Here  is  your  God.  He  will 
come  with  vengeance,  with 
terrible  recompense.  He  will 
come  and  save  you. '  " 

—Isaiah  35:4,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


What  Do  Mennonites  Believe 
About  Truth  and  Oaths? 
(Sept.  5).  As  an  attorney,  I 
often  hear  witnesses  in  a  courtroom 
say  "I  do"  when  asked:  "Do  you  swear 
or  affirm  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God?" 

Courts  are  secular  settings.  People 
of  all  faiths  and  no  faith  appear  as  wit- 
nesses. In  the  interest  of  judicial  econo- 
my of  time,  the  above  statement — 
phrased  to  accommodate  those  who 
shun  oaths — is  used  to  help  witnesses 
understand  they  are  taking  part  in  a 
most  serious  task  as  a  citizen.  This  is 
not  a  jesting  matter. 

Not  only  is  the  veracity  of  a  witness 
on  the  line  when  testifying,  but  so  is 
the  witness'  perception  and  memory. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  not  inherent  that 
a  sworn  witness  somehow  implies  by 
that  his  unsworn  words  outside  the 
courtroom  will  be  lies. 

I  do  not  see  denigration  of  God  in 
this  courtroom  exercise.  However,  one 
could  debate  its  effectiveness  in  creat- 
ing the  desired  result. 
Joseph  C.  Lehman 
Goshen,  Ind. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  read 
much  about  the  "failing  health"  of 
the  church.  This  includes  declining 
membership  and  lack  of  relevance  for 
today's  society. 

Friendship  Is  Such  a  Simple 
Thing  to  Offer  (Oct.  17)  may  offer  one 
solution.  The  author  mentions  that 
some  mental  health  agencies  are  recog- 
nizing that  relationships  with  nonpro- 
fessional people  can  often  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  need  for  paid  support. 
This  can  happen  in  the  local  church, 
where  persons  can  experience  love, 
liveliness,  and  a  new  dimension  of 
God's  grace. 

When  we  look  at  the  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  we  see  that  the  care- 
giver was  a  Samaritan  and  the  person 
in  need  likely  a  Jew.  Might  the  parable 
be  saying  to  us  that  the  solution  for  a 
church  in  trouble  may  come  through 
the  poor  and  needy? 
Enos  Kipfer 
Dorchester,  Ont. 

Remember  Who  You  Are!  (Oct. 
24)  was  a  great  article.  My 
husband  and  I  are  Mennonites 
living  in  an  area  where  we  need  to 
attend  the  church  of  another  denomi- 


nation. This  particular  church  seems  to 
have  gotten  away  from  its  identity.  I 
have  given  this  article  to  several  people 
at  the  church  to  read,  including  our  in- 
terim pastor's  wife — who  also  thought  it 
was  a  great  article  and  encouraged 
others  to  read  it. 

Fortunately,  our  interim  pastor  has 
been  teaching  some  of  the  forgotten  his- 
tory of  this  church.  Newcomers  espe- 
cially are  very  interested  in  hearing  it. 

Loretta  Good 

Decatur,  Ind. 

In  Confessions  of  a  Recovering 
Church  Planter  (Nov.  7),  Mathew 
Swora  puts  it  right  when  he  says 
churches  must  be  transplanted  from  a 
seedbed  of  established  congregations. 

Our  church  started  out  with  a  small 
group  that  had  a  close  relationship. 
After  about  three  years,  problems 
arose.  Eventually  our  pastor  left — as 
did  some  members,  some  before  the 
pastor,  some  afterward.  The  core  group 
that  remains  still  has  a  close  affection 
for  each  other. 

The  idea  of  planting  churches  by 
way  of  teams  from  established  congre- 
gations would  have  been  much  more 
effective  in  our  case.  New  church 
plants  need  this  moral  support. 

We  still  feel  the  opportunity  is  here, 
but  the  few  that  are  left  need  the 
prayers  and  support  of  those  who  see 
the  need  for  outreach. 

There  is  great  joy  when  a  congrega- 
tion is  taken  into  a  conference.  When  it 
looks  as  though  one  may  withdraw, 
does  anyone  really  care? 
Jane  Bucher  Sm  ith 
Whitehouse,  Ohio 

Virginia  Conference  Discusses 
Military  and  Church  Mem- 
bership (Nov.  14).  If  honesty  is 
a  virtue,  then  Virginia  Mennonite  Con- 
ference should  be  affirmed  in  their 
attempt  to  live  it. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  volun- 
tarily and  without  protest  financed 
(the  ultimate  form  of  approval)  the 
American  military  since  the  beginning 
of  the  federal  income  tax.  To  refuse 
membership  in  this  church  to  a  person 
who  is  committed  to  the  military  is 
therefore  blatant  hypocrisy. 

However,  the  honesty  of  admitting 
that  we  no  longer  believe  in  "Love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself  may  have  lost 
any  redeeming  quality.  This  is  another 
verification  of  the  fact  that  when  the 
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goal  of  the  church  is  numbers,  then  the 
first  casualty  is  unpopular  scriptural 
truth. 

Daniel  Slabaugh 

Sturgis,  Mich. 

Thanks  for  the  Nov.  14  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald.  The  75-year  his- 
tory of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee is  cause  for  praise  and  grati- 
tude. In  their  articles  both  Nancy  Hei- 
sey  and  Don  Kraybill  capture  well  the 
essence  of  the  genius  of  MCC.  The 
convictions  which  bring  people  from 
widely  diverse  Anabaptist  positions 
together  to  feed  the  hungry  has  a 
miracle  quality. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  ob- 
served the  work  of  MCC — in  coopera- 
tion with  mission  boards  and  local 
churches — in  a  variety  of  world  set- 
tings. Repeatedly  we  heard  stories  of 
how  MCC's  radical,  courageous  efforts 
to  bring  peace  among  warring  groups 
resulted — following  a  cease 
fire — in  people  coming  to 
the  church  to  learn  why 
the    church  cared 
enough  for  them  to 
help  in  peacemaking 
efforts.  In  one  area 
eight  new  churches 
formed  as  a  result  of 
the  way  the  gospel  of 
peace    was    taught  ,.j , 

through  actions  of  MCC 
workers. 

While  the  original  intention  of  MCC 
may  not  have  been  evangelization,  the 
consistent,  biblical  witness  in  the  name 
of  Christ  is  resulting  in  people  coming 
to  know  the  Christ  who  is  named. 
Praise  be  to  God. 

Paul  &  Ann  Gingrich 

Elkhart,  Inol. 

For  me,  "The  Last  Word"  in  Gospel 
Herald  is  a  regular  feature  I  en- 
joy reading.  These  editorials  are 
usually  refreshing  and  provocative  as 
they  address  contemporary  issues.  I 
especially  appreciate  the  candor  and 
grace  with  which  Lome  writes,  often 
revealing  his  own  vulnerability  and 
imperfections. 

It's  funny  how  one's  assumptions 
work.  It  wasn't  until  I  got  to  the  end  of 
You'll  Be  Fine  .  .  .  Just  Don't  Look 
Down  (Nov.  21)  that  I  saw  the  initials 
vsw  instead  of  the  familiar  jlp.  Sudden- 
ly I  realized  this  excellent  editorial  was 
written  by  Valerie  Weaver,  Gospel 


Herald's  assistant  editor.  And  all  the 
while  I  was  reading  I  thought  it  was 
another  of  Lome's  thoughtful  pieces. 

Being  old  enough  to  have  read  the 
editorials  of  numerous  earlier  Gospel 
Herald  editors,  I  am  grateful  to  know 
that  the  weekly  magazine  of  our  church 
is  in  good  hands.  Contrary  to  the  some- 
times critical  vibes  that  I  read,  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  wisdom  and  truth  did 
not  die  with  earlier  generations. 

To  the  whole  staff  of  Gospel  Herald, 
accept  my  thanks  for  the  good  work 
you  do  in  serving  a  diverse  readership. 
And,  Valerie,  I  look  forward  to  more 
challenges  you  have  for  us  in  "The  Last 
Word." 

Charles  B.  Longenecker 

New  Holland,  Pa. 

We  are  writing  to  express  our 
joy  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
decision  reached  at  Wichita 
'95  to  move  toward  integration.  Wind- 
sor Mennonite  Fellowship  is  already  a 
wonderfully  integrated  congre- 
gation. Our  current  members 
and  adherents  represent  a 
rich  diversity,  with  50  / 
percent  having  no  ethnic 
Mennonite  background 
and  the  other  50  percent 
coming  from  General 
Conference,  Mennonite 
Church,  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren, and  other  Mennonite 
backgrounds. 
We  believe  that  our  congregational 
profile  is  indicative  of  Mennonite 
churches  of  the  future.  In  such  a  di- 
verse population,  the  existing  levels  of 
our  denominations  are  confusing,  frus- 
trating, and  wasteful. 

By  the  way,  we  invited  the  Integra- 
tion Committee  to  consider  Windsor  as 
the  focal  point  of  the  new  denomina- 
tion's headquarters.  We  are  located  on 
the  Canada-U.S.  border.  We  bring 


Pontius'  Puddle 


none  of  the  baggage  of  other  Menno- 
nite meccas — Elkhart,  Newton,  or 
Winnipeg.  We  are  probably  as  central 
to  the  North  American  Mennonite 
population  as  possible.  Our  transpor- 
tation facilities  make  travel  through- 
out North  American  quick  and  easy. 

Best  of  all,  we  have  a  young,  ener- 
getic, fully  integrated  congregation 
ready  and  willing  to  facilitate  this 
move.  Call  us  when  you  are  ready. 

Windsor  Mennonite  Fellowship 

Windsor,  Ontario 

MBCM  Tests  New  Pastor  Sal- 
ary Guidelines  (Nov.  21).  This 
story  points  out  a  key  problem 
with  the  new  joint  MC/GC  pastor  salary 
guidelines.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
adjust  salaries  for  differing  costs  of  liv- 
ing around  North  America.  The  problem 
is  that  the  planners  use  median  salary 
for  a  region  as  a  method  for  determin- 
ing cost  of  living.  The  two  are  not  relat- 
ed in  any  useful  way. 

In  the  guidelines,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is 
listed  as  an  expensive  place  to  live, 
while  Fresno,  Calif.,  is  listed  as  cheap- 
er. Having  lived  in  both  places,  I  can 
attest  that  the  opposite  is  true.  The 
real  difference  in  the  two  areas  is  Fres- 
no's large  farmworker  population  and 
Elkhart's  large  factory  worker  popula- 
tion. 

The  idea  behind  the  salary  review 
project  is  good.  I  am  hopeful  that  more 
helpful  bases  for  regional  adjustment 
will  be  found. 

Duane  Ruth-Heffelbower 

Clovis,  Calif. 


Gospel  Herald  welcomes  your  letters 
about  our  contents  or  about  issues  cur- 
rently facing  the  church.  Send  them  to 
"Readers  Say,"  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scott- 
dale,  PA  15683.  E-mail:  GHerald% 
mph@mcimail.com 
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What  does  Christmas  have  tc 


My  middle-class  sensibilities  continue  to 
be  jarred  by  the  crudeness  and  unconven- 
tionality  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  That's  not 
what  makes  me  comfortable  at  Christmas. 

by  Susan  Mark  Landis 


When  I  was  two,  my  parents  gave  me  a 
dollhouse  for  Christmas.  They  tell  me 
that  I  would  continually  take  baby 
Jesus  and  his  parents  from  the  ugly,  poor- 
looking  stable  scene  and  place  them  in  the  larg- 
er, more  comfortable  and  contemporary  doll- 
house. 

Even  today,  my  middle-class  sensibilities  con- 
tinue to  be  jarred  by  the  crudeness  and  uncon- 
ventionally of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  The  story 
makes  me  uncomfortable.  It's  really  not  what  I 
expect  at  Christmas. 

Jesus  was  not  born  of  parents  whose  mar- 
riage was  announced  on  the  society  pages  of  a 
Jerusalem  paper.  And  surely  God  could  have 
waited  a  few  months  so  as  not  to  inconvenience 
this  young  couple  with  the  impropriety  of  a 
pregnancy  explainable  only  by  believing  in 
dreams.  Gossipmongers'  tongues  were  wagging 
even  before  the  strange  events  of  the  child's 
birth.  Not  respectable. 

Mary  and  Joseph  were  a  poor,  common,  un- 
educated couple,  not  financially  able  to  give  the 
required  offering  of  a  dove  in  thanks  for  the 
birth  of  a  son.  They  couldn't  give  Jesus  the  best 
educational  opportunities  or  pave  the  way  to 
positions  of  power.  It  is  possible  the  man  God 
chose  to  be  Jesus'  earthly  father  did  not  even 
live  long  enough  to  support  the  family,  leaving 
Jesus  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  his 
sisters  and  brothers  when  he  should  have  been 
studying  and  teaching.  Not  privileged. 

Angels  pop  up  unexpectedly  in  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  and  expect  their 
dreamlike  appearance  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. The  first  thing  biblical  angels  need  to  say 
is,  "Fear  not."  Their  appearance  brought  trem- 
bling anxiety  and  news  so  unexpected  the  re- 
ceivers doubted  its  truth.  They  encouraged  peo- 
ple to  take  unexplainable  risks.  Not  logical. 

Mary  traveled  in  primitive  conditions  during 
the  most  uncomfortable  days  of  her  pregnancy. 
If  the  city  of  Bethlehem  was  so  important  as 


Jesus'  birthplace,  God  could  easily  have  pro- 
vided better  travel  arrangements.  Mary  could 
already  have  been  living  there,  or  on  a  lengthy 
visit  to  friends,  or  relocated  from  Nazareth  by 
heavenly  chariots.  Not  good  planning. 

The  unsanitary  state  of  Mary's  birthing  room 
is  troubling.  Surely  the  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment health  laws  understood  the  need  to  keep 
mother  and  child  germ-free.  Not  clean. 

The  first  recorded  visitors  to  the  family  were 
not  friends  and  family  with  cuddly  cute  clothes, 
warm  blankets,  and  healthy  meals.  They  were 
crude,  dirty,  and  poor  shepherds.  The  religious 
establishment  despised  them  because  of  their 
lack  of  attention  to  the  details  of  ceremonial 
law.  How  unexpected  that  a  whole  chorus  of 
angels  came  to  sing  to  such  sinners  on  a  chilly 
hillside!  The  devout  would  have  heard  the 
concert  if  it  had  been  delivered  in  the  temple. 
Not  religious. 

The  Magi  traveled  a  great  distance  to  bestow 
extravagant  gifts  on  this  young  toddler.  They 
didn't  offer  books  of  advice  for  new  parents,  an 
educational  toy  to  help  the  boy  Jesus  leap 
ahead  of  his  playmates,  or  a  car  seat  to  keep 
him  safe  on  long  journeys.  Perhaps  more 
shocking  than  the  gifts  offered  is  the  fact  that 

Only  as  I  force  myself  to  un- 
derstand that  the  ways  of  God 
are  not  clean  and  convenient 
can  I  begin  to  appreciate  the 
reason  that  Jesus  had  to  be 
born  as  a  powerless  baby. 


they  were  astrologers — those  who  found  mean- 
ing in  the  stars,  not  God's  word.  Not  God's 
chosen  people. 

Because  they  assumed  a  king  would  be  found 
in  a  king's  palace,  they  bumbled  the  secrecy  of 
God's  plan  by  contacting  Herod  and  asking 
advice  about  where  to  find  the  baby.  The  result 
was  a  flight  in  the  night  of  a  homeless  refugee 
family  and  the  death  of  countless  innocent  male 
infants  and  toddlers.  Not  guiltless. 

What  does  Christmas  have  to  do  with  Jesus' 
birth?  Not  much.  The  frequently-asked  ques- 
tion, "Did  you  have  a  good  Christmas?"  has 
more  to  do  with  receiving  coveted  gifts  and 
taking  part  in  content  family  reunions  than 
with  unexpected,  inconvenient  visits  from 
angels.  Our  Christmas  celebration  is  centered 
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do  with  the  birth  of  Jesus? 


on  cozy,  convenient  conventionality.  We  care- 
fully clean  our  houses  and  then  decorate  with 
spotless  manger  scenes  and  angels  who  sprin- 
kle heavenly  glitter  and  gladness  about.  We 
invite  our  respectable  friends  and  family  to 
share  our  excess  of  food  and  gifts.  We  gather  in 
churches  and  repeat  to  each  other  the  familiar 
story.  We  tell  ourselves  God's  will  is  evident 
when  our  experiences  are  logical  and  conveni- 
ent. We  fit  the  story  into  our  comfortable  un- 
derstanding of  life. 

But  that's  not  the  way  God  wrote  it.  The 
entire  account  is  of  inconvenience  and 
unconventionality.  God  did  not  choose 
the  people  I  would  be  inclined  to:  the  hard 
workers  of  the  religious  establishment  who 
knew  how  to  educate  a  Messiah,  the  influential 
of  the  community  who  could  provide  the  best 
childhood  for  a  future  world  leader  or  maneuver 
Jesus  into  positions  of  power.  God  chose  the 
poor,  the  sinful,  and  the  powerless. 

Only  as  I  force  myself  to  understand  that  the 
ways  of  God  are  not  clean  and  convenient,  that 
God  acts  through  those  unworthy  and  without 
piety,  that  God's  announcements  clutch  our 
hearts  with  fear — only  then  can  I  begin  to 


appreciate  the  reason  Jesus  had  to  be  born  a 
powerless  baby. 

The  collection  of  events  surrounding  Jesus' 
birth  forces  me  to  reevaluate  my  own  need  and 
admiration  for  power,  influence,  respectability, 
convenience,  and  the  expected.  When  I  take  the 
biblical  account  seriously,  I  find  power  not  in 
the  government  but  in  the  humble  doing  the 
daily  work  of  prayer.  I  find  influence  from  those 
who  dare  to  listen  to  dreams,  respectability 
from  those  willing  to  appear  foolish  and  out  of 
place,  and  convenience  limited  to  being  in  the 
right  place  at  a  prophesied  moment.  And  I  find 
the  expected  only  in  that  God  works  out  the 
divine  will  in  a  way  more  marvelous  than 
learned  humans  can  imagine. 

Susan  Mark  Landis,  Orruille,  Ohio,  serves  as  a 
partner-at-large  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries  and  on  the  Mennonite 
Church  Peace  and  Justice  Committee.  She  is 
also  coordinator  of  the  interactive  Peace  Factory 
premiered  at  Wichita  '95  and  currently  trav- 
eling to  conferences  and  congregations.  This 
article  first  appeared  in  the  December  1994 
issue  of  Ohio  Evangel,  monthly  publication  of 
Ohio  Mennonite  Conference. 
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The  message  of  Advent: 


God  is  coming;  be  not  afraid 


by 

Arthur 

Paul 

Boers 


A silver  birch  tree  stands  in  our  front  yard. 
Occasionally  during  a  winter  night  the 
tree  ices  over  and  actually  shines  because 
of  the  light  of  a  streetlamp  hidden  behind  it. 
Circles  of  light  radiate  through  the  tree,  creat- 
ing the  illusion  of  a  magnificent  spiderweb 
made  of  diamonds,  other  times  making  it  look 
like  something  from  a  Van  Gogh  painting. 

I  consider  this  a  miracle  each  time  I  see  it. 
Yet  what  is  the  shape  and  content  of  this  mys- 
tery? A  mundane  streetlamp,  a  bare-leafed  tree 
in  a  suburb,  and  a  wet  and  gloomy  winter 
night.  Somehow  that  unlikely  combination 
makes  something  beautiful. 

Perhaps,  like  our  silver  birch  tree,  the  beauty 
of  Advent  is  most  profoundly  illustrated  in  the 
midst  of  pain  and  sadness.  Advent  texts  are  full 
of  pain  and  terror — a  fact  easy  to  forget  in  the 
pageant  and  beauty  of  Advent  banners,  nativity 
scenes,  candles,  wreathes,  calendars,  special 
texts,  and  prayers.  The  most  common  refrain  of 
angels  in  Christmas  texts  is  "Be  not  afraid." 

There  were  indeed  many  things  to  fear — the 
uncertainty  and  stigma  of  an  illegitimate  preg- 
nancy, the  risk  and  troubles  of  a  child  born  to  a 
poor  and  unprepared  family,  the  isolation  and 
horror  of  having  no  place  to  go,  and  the  anxiety 
of  living  in  an  occupied  country.  There  were 
also  questions  and  doubts  about  the  meaning  of 
faith  and  whether  God  would  help. 

Advent  is  important  not  because  it  is  pretty 
and  sentimental  but  because  we  are  ultimately 
lost  without  God.  Jesus  did  not  come  so  that  we 
could  have  parties,  celebrate  rituals,  and  be- 
come misty-eyed  once  a  year.  Jesus  came  to 
help  us  out  of  our  tangled  messes. 

Look  around  at  our  congregations — is 
everyone  joyful?  At  our  communities,  na- 
tions, and  world — are  there  no  pressing 
needs?  Among  our  families  and  even  within 
ourselves  there  are  also  agonies  and  unresolved 
problems. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  far  to  know  about 
serious  health  concerns,  family  difficulties, 
strained  relationships,  destructive  behaviors. 

The  truth  of  Advent  is  not  undermined  by  the 
fact  that  we  all  have  problems.  In  fact,  Advent's 
truth  becomes  more  evident  and  significant 
when  we  admit  that  we  have  problems.  For  as 
we  confess  that  we  have  them,  we  are  able  to 
say  that  we  need  God's  help. 

Most  of  us,  when  we  are  overwhelmed  or 
discouraged,  wonder  what  in  the  world  it  is  God 
is  doing.  Advent  is  a  perfect  time  to  face  diffi- 
cult issues,  take  a  hard  look  at  ourselves,  and 


renew  our  commitment  to  the  ways  of  God. 

Paradoxically,  our  problems  are  not  a  sign 
that  God  has  abandoned  us.  Rather  they  are  a 
sign  that  God  is  faithful,  trusts  us,  and  is  at 
work  among  us.  Zephaniah  3  holds  an  impor- 
tant Advent  promise:  "The  King  of  Israel,  the 
Sovereign,  is  in  your  midst;  you  shall  fear  evil 
no  more.  The  Sovereign,  your  God,  is  in  your 
midst.  ...  I  will  change  .  .  .  shame  into  praise 
and  renown  in  all  the  earth"  (Zeph.  3:17-18). 

If  you  can  believe  in  the  "Christmas  spirit" 
and  celebrate  Advent  when  your  food  is  rich 
and  abundant  and  your  presents  are  piled  deep 
and  high,  "what  reward  do  you  have?  Do  not 
even  the  tax  collectors  do  the  same?"  If  you  can 
profess  belief  in  God  when  everything  is  going 
your  way  and  you  have  no  problems,  "what 
more  are  you  doing  than  others?  Do  not  even 
Gentiles  do  the  same?"  (Matt.  5:46-47). 

Miracles  do  not  just  happen  when  every- 
thing is  clean  and  orderly.  I  know  this, 
even  though  I  could  be  called  a  compul- 
sive perfectionist.  Miracles  happen  in  ordinary 
places.  They  can  happen  on  a  glum  winter 
night  on  my  boring  suburban  front  lawn,  and 
they  can  happen  in  the  midst  of  our  disorder 
and  pain. 

Annie  Dillard,  author  of  Pilgrim  at  Tinker 
Creek,  has  said:  "You  don't  have  to  sit  in  the 
dark.  If,  however,  you  want  to  look  at  the  stars, 
you  will  find  the  darkness  necessary."  We  do 
not  have  to  pay  attention  to  the  mess  we  have 
made  or  the  mess  we  endure,  but  how  else  can 
we  see  God  at  work? 

The  promise  of  Advent  is  summarized  in  one 
of  my  favorite  psalms:  "The  Lord  of  hosts  is 
with  us;  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge"  (46:11). 

God  is  coming,  Advent  reminds  us;  be  not 
afraid.  God  will  not  abandon  us.  God  is  faithful, 
even  when  we  break  faith  with  each  other  or 
God.  God  calls  us  home,  reminding  us  to  follow 
Jesus  and  to  hear  what  the  Spirit  is  saying. 

An  ordinary  streetlamp  can  create  holy 
haloes  of  light  in  our  front  yard  through  our 
tree  only  because  of 
winter  darkness  and 
icy  gloom.  Perhaps  the 
light  of  God  can  shine 
even  brighter  because 
of  our  darkness. 

Arthur  Paul  Boers  is 
pastor  of  the  Blooming- 
dale  (Ont.)  Mennonite 
Church. 
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J.  Nelson  Kraybill,  London  mission  worker,  named 
president  of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBE-AMBS) — J.  Nel- 
son Kraybill,  program  director  of  the 
London  Mennonite  Centre  in  England, 
has  been  appointed  president  of  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
(AMBS). 

Kraybill  will  fill  the  position  of  presi- 
dent which  Marlin  E.  Miller  held  until 
his  death  in  November  1994.  Following 
Miller's  death,  Gayle  Gerber  Koontz 
served  as  acting  president,  then  Gerald 
Gerbrandt  as  interim  president  since 
July  1995. 

The  date  when  Kraybill  begins  as 
president  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

"My  greatest  joy  is  teaching  and 
preaching  in  the  life  of  the  church," 
Kraybill  says.  While  in  graduate 
school,  he  thought  he  would  follow  the 
academic  track  and  move  into  college 
or  seminary  teaching  but  got  "happily 
sidetracked  into  the  church." 

Now,  Kraybill  says,  building  relation- 
ships in  the  church  and  encouraging  stu- 
dents in  pastoral  ministry  are  aspects  of 
his  new  appointment  that  excite  him. 

Kraybill  graduated  from  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College  in  1978  and  began  semi- 
nary in  Puerto  Rico,  where  his  wife, 
Ellen  Graber  Kraybill,  was  pursuing 
physical  therapy  studies. 


He  received 
his  master  of 
divinity  de- 
gree from 
Princeton 
Theological 
Seminary  in 
1983.  He 
served  as  pas- 
tor of  Tafts- 
ville  (Vt.)  Cha- 
pel Mennonite 
Church  for  4 
1/2  years  and 
as  chair  of  the 
New  England 
Fellowship  of 
Mennonite 
Churches.  He  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry in  Franconia  Conference  in  1985. 

Kraybill  received  his  doctorate  in  New 
Testament  studies  from  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  Richmond,  Va.  Since 
1991  he  has  been  program  director  of  the 
London  Mennonite  Centre,  serving 
under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  His 
published  works  include  Imperial  Cult 
and  Commerce  in  John's  Apocalypse 
(Sheffield  Academic  Press,  1996). 

Kraybill  and  his  wife  have  two 
daughters.  The  Kraybills  are  both  ac- 


J.  Nelson  Kraybill 


The  Giving  Project 

Educational  stewardship  initiative  begins 


The 


Elkhart,  Ind. — The  Giving  Project,  a 
five-year  educational  initiative  about 
financial  resources,  began  Sept.  1.  For- 
merly known  as  the  "long-term 
stewardship  cultivation  project,"  the 
program  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada, 
Division  of  General  Services  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  and 
Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid  in  cooperation 
with  the  Institute  of 
Mennonite  Studies. 

Directed  by  Mark 
Vincent,  The  Giving  Project  has  two 
phases:  developing  a  theology  of  money, 
then  putting  that  theology  to  work  in 
churches.  A  three-year  pilot  project  will 
provide  consulting  and  practical  tools 
for  participating  congregations. 

Goals  of  The  Giving  Project  are: 

•  To  develop  a  theology  of  money  for 
North  American  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions that  is  understood  by  members. 

•  To  create  change  within  con- 


Giving  Project 


Growing  failhjul  steiuards 
in  Ihe  church 


gregations  so  congregational  members 
joyfully  examine  their  stewardship  of 
money. 

•  To  strengthen  authoritative 
preaching  about  money. 

•  To  partner  with  every  Mennonite 
high  school,  college,  and  seminary  to  in- 
clude deliberate  stewardship  teaching 
in  their  curriculum. 

•    To  provide  train- 
ing and  credentialing 
for  persons  in  develop- 
ment positions  with 
Mennonite  institutions 
and  form  a  network  for 
accountability. 
Vincent  is  asking  congregations  to  set 
aside  a  Sunday  school  hour,  evening  ser- 
vice, part  of  a  retreat,  or  similar  session 
to  consider  the  question:  "If  a  new  believ- 
er approached  you  and  said,  'I  have  a 
sense  I  need  to  honor  God  with  my 
money  in  some  way.  What  should  I  do?' 
What  would  you  say?" 

The  responses  can  be  sent  to  Mark 
Vincent,  The  Giving  Project,  3003  Ben- 
ham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517. 


tive  in  leadership  in  the  Wood  Green 
Mennonite  Church  in  London. 

James  Longacre,  chair  of  the  AMBS 
board,  commends  Kraybill  for  his  strong 
commitment  to  pastoral  ministry.  "His 
deep  appreciation  for  the  pastoral  role 
fits  well  with  the  mission  and 
responsibilities  of  AMBS,"  Longacre  says. 

AMBS,  although  legally  one  semi- 
nary since  1993,  maintains  account- 
ability to  the  two  sponsoring  groups 
through  the  two  seminaries  which  com- 
bined to  form  AMBS:  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  Marlin  E.  Miller  was  the  first 
president  to  serve  both  seminaries. 

— Mary  E.  Klassen 

Renewal  organizations 
terminate  operations 

Warm  Springs,  Va. — Mennonite  Re- 
newal Services  (MRS),  begun  in  1975  as 
a  resource  to  Mennonites  involved  in 
charismatic  and  third  wave  renewal,  will 
discontinue  operations.  The  MRS  com- 
mittee made  the  decision  at  an  Oct.  2 
meeting. 

Empowered  Ministries,  an  umbrella 
organization  linking  Anabaptist  renew- 
al groups,  decided  earlier  this  year  to 
end  operations  effective  Dec.  31.  "MRS 
.  .  .  recognizes  that  other  renewal  ef- 
forts have  emerged  within  the  last 
decade,"  reads  an  MRS  statement. 

MRS  hosted  regional  and  church- 
wide  festivals,  some  of  which  are  still 
held  annually.  The  organization  also 
released  teaching  guides  for  pastors 
and  study  groups. 

Empowered  Ministries  published  a 
quarterly  newsletter,  sponsored  an  an- 
nual meeting,  promoted  regional  renew- 
al conferences,  and  held  training  events. 

"We  tried  to  discern  the  move  of  God 
by  his  Spirit  in  the  church  today  and 
sensed  that  the  time  for  the  denomina- 
tional renewal  networks,  as  we  have 
known  them,  is  coming  to  a  close,"  re- 
ports Duane  Yoder,  chair  of  Empow- 
ered Ministries  steering  committee. 
"Empowered  Ministries  is  still  very  im- 
portant to  some.  Those  who  rely  on  it 
for  support,  fellowship,  and  resourcing 
are  too  small  in  number,  however,  to 
support  a  national  organization,  bud- 
get, and  staff." 

Some  ministries  of  EM  will  continue, 
such  as  a  retreat  center  for  ministers  and 
missions  workers  in  Warm  Springs,  Va. 
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Project  amounts  to  a  hill  of  (soy)  beans.  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras  (MCC) — 
Three  generations  of  women  sort  soybeans  in  the  backyard  of  their  home  in  an 
impoverished  neighborhood  here.  Doha  Juana  Salvador  Juanes,  her  mother 
Doha  Francisca,  and  daughter  Rita  dry  the  beans  and  prepare  products  from 
them.  They  sell  the  foods — including  flour,  soy  milk  and  soy  sausage — in  the 
marketplace  and  at  a  local  health  center.  Mennonite  Central  Committee  work- 
er Paolo  Tenorio  helped  the  women  establish  the  business  and  provides  weekly 
training,  especially  in  accounting. 


Nominating  Committee 
asks  for  ballot  names 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (MCGB)— The  Nom- 
inating Committee  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  asking  people  to  submit 
names  of  qualified  persons  for  positions 
in  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  commit- 
tee began  work  on  the  1997  General 
Assembly  ballot  at  a  Sept.  8-9  meeting. 

Positions  to  be  filled  include  modera- 
tor-elect of  the  General  Assembly  and 
members  of  the  Historical  Committee, 
Nominating  Committee,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Mennonite  Mu- 
tual Aid,  Mennonite  Publication  Board, 
and  Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy. 

The  following  information  should  be 
included:  name,  address,  telephone 
number,  position  for  which  the  person  is 
suggested,  congregational  membership, 
conference,  church  involvment,  present 
employment,  and  education  or  experi- 
ence. The  committee  is  also  interested  in 
reasons  why  the  person  was  suggested. 
The  name,  address,  and  telephone  num- 
ber of  the  person  suggesting  the  name 
should  also  be  included. 

Suggestions  should  be  mailed  no  later 
than  Feb.  1  to  the  Mennonite  Church 
Nominating  Committee,  421  South  Sec- 
ond St.,  Suite  600,  Elkhart  IN  46516. 

Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and 

Lombard,  III.  (CFLS)— Continued 
dialogue  on  the  subject  of  homosexuality 
"should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that 
the  .  .  .  issue  is  unresolved  or  that  the 
position  of  the  church  is  in  question." 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  a  statement 
recently  released  by  the  Mennonite 
Church's  Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and 
Strategy  (CFLS). 

According  to  Emma  Richards,  chair, 
CFLS  developed  the  statement  in  re- 
sponse "to  a  request  from  some  church 
leaders  that  this  item  be  addressed." 
These  requests  came  after  a  news  story 
in  the  church  press  about  12  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  congregations  which  have 
publicly  stated  that  they  welcome  gay, 
lesbian,  and  bisexual  people  as  members. 

Queries  came  to  CFLS  for  an 
interpretation  of  the  words  "loving  dia- 
logue" in  the  church's  official  statement 
on  homosexuality.  This  statement, 
adopted  by  Mennonite  General  Assem- 
bly at  Purdue,  Ind.,  in  1987,  calls 
homosexuality  sin.  But  it  also  asks  the 


Strategy  issues  statement 

church  "to  mutually  bear  the  burden  of 
remaining  in  loving  dialogue"  with 
those  who  disagree. 

At  a  meeting  in  mid-October,  CFLS 
discussed  how  to  interpret  these  words 
and  drafted  its  statement.  When  the 
question  also  arose  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board  on 
Nov.  19,  the  board  asked  CFLS  to 
"make  its  response  more  public." 

The  CFLS  statement  reads: 

1.  The  document  on  human  sexuality 
of  Purdue  '87  is  the  posi  tion  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church. 

2.  CFLS  affirms  this  position  state- 
ment of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  its 
General  Board. 

3.  The  Mennonite  Church's  position 
in  this  statement  is  both  clearly  stated 
and  biblical. 

4.  The  words  "loving  dialogue"  found 
in  this  document  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  homosexual 
issue  is  unresolved  or  that  the  position 
of  the  church  is  in  question. 


on  meaning  of  'dialogue' 

5.  Rather,  "loving  dialogue"  relates 
to  the  area  of  pastoral  care  in  terms  of 
biblical  teaching  on  the  denomina- 
tion's position,  care  of  families  and  in- 
dividuals who  are  touched  by  this 
issue,  admonitions  to  those  with  a  ho- 
mosexual orientation,  sponsorship  of 
ministries  that  are  directed  toward 
calling  persons  out  of  homosexual 
practices  and  restoration  in  the  body  of 
believers,  and  dialogue  that  reflects  the 
love  of  Jesus. 

6.  We  encourage  the  church  and  its 
leaders  to  teach  in  an  affirmative  way 
the  position  of  the  denomination  and 
not  let  it  go  by  default.  It  is  our  sincere 
desire  to  speak  with  biblical  under- 
standing and  Christlike  compassion. 
We  com  mend  this  understanding  to  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

CFLS  members  are  Myron  Augsbur- 
ger,  Owen  Burkholder,  Richard  Head- 
ings, Phyllis  Litwiller,  Martha  Yoder 
Maust,  Michael  Meneses,  and  Emma 
Richards. 
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Plea  issued  for  support  of 

Washington,  D.C.  (NISBCO)—The 
National  Interreligious  Service  Board 
for  Conscientious  Objectors  recently  re- 
quested support  for  two  South  Ameri- 
can conscientious  objectors  experienc- 
ing government  harassment  for  their 
beliefs. 

Colombian  conscientious  objector 
Luis  Gabriel  Caldas  Leon  has  been 
imprisoned  since  June  12  for  refusing 
to  submit  to  military  induction,  reports 
the  Colombian  Collective  for  Consci- 
entious Objection,  a  Mennonite-affiliat- 
ed  organization  in  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Colombian  Mennonite  Ricardo  Pin- 
zon  Contreras,  on  a  recent  visit  to  the 
U.S.,  reported  that  Caldas  Leon,  his 
mother,  and  his  girlfriend  recently  re- 
ceived threats  from  undisclosed 
sources,  likely  from  paramilitary  death 
squads  who  oppose  the  challenge  of 
COs  to  obligatory  military  service.  Con- 
treras, coordinator  of  the  Collective, 
said  that  "a  concerted  international  re- 
sponse will  be  required  in  order  to 
avoid  a  tragedy." 


conscientious  objectors 

The  Colombian  government  denied 
Caldas  Leon's  request  to  perform  alter- 
native civil  service.  He  was  tried  and 
sentenced  as  a  deserter,  although  he 
has  never  been  a  member  of  the  army. 
Caldas  Leon,  18,  is  reported  to  have  be- 
come even  more  resolute  in  his  paci- 
fism since  his  imprisonment. 

Another  18-year-old  CO,  Para- 
guayan Cesar  Barrios,  was  detained  by 
military  personnel  on  Nov.  4  and  tor- 
tured for  his  activities  promoting  con- 
scientious objection.  His  interrogators 
demanded  information  about  other 
Paraguayan  COs.  Barrios  was  able  to 
escape  later  that  night. 

The  Paraguayan  constitution  explic- 
itly recognizes  the  right  of  conscien- 
tious objection,  but  no  law  exists  to 
implement  this  right.  Barrios  is  the 
seventh  Paraguayan  CO  to  be  kid- 
napped by  the  army  in  recent  years. 

Persons  interested  in  writing  letters 
or  calling  government  officials  on  be- 
half of  the  two  men  can  contact  NI  SB- 
CO  at  202  293-3220. 


The  first  time  ho  tried  to  teach  reading 

to  northern  Aboriginal  children  in  Man- 
itoba, Blaine  Klippenstejn  discovered  a 
problem. 

"All  the  books  had  stories  about  cities, 
elevators,  sidewalks,  highways,  and  farms," 
says  Klippenstein,  principal  and  teacher  at 
the  Cold  Lake  School  in  Sherridon,  Man., 
and  former  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
worker.  "They'd  never  been  in  an  elevator 
before  or  seen  a  farm.  The  books  made  it 
twice  as  hard  for  them  to  learn  to  read," 
Klippenstein  says. 

So  he  created  a  20-book  reading  series 
geared  to  life  in  northern  Canada  and 
featuring  items  Aboriginal  children  in  the 
north  can  relate  to — fishing,  boats,  mos- 
quitos,  dirt  roads,  and  common  animals. 

Klippenstein  was  awarded  the  1995 
Lieutenant  Governor's  Medal  for  literacy 
on  Nov.  24  for  creation  of  the  books. 

— John  Longhurst 

Paul  Newman  and  Amish  haystacks 

don't  usually  appear  in  the  same  sentence. 

But  the  actor  and  food  entrepreneur 
recently  selected  the  recipe,  submitted  by 
the  Honeyville  (Ind.)  Elementary  School 
second-grade  class,  as  first-place  in  the 
fifth  annual  Newman's  Own  and  Good 
Housekeeping  Recipe  Contest. 

"When  the  Amish  community  holds  a 
benefit,  it  is  almost  always  a  haystack 
supper,"  said  school  nurse  June  Yoder.  The 
recipe  includes  rice,  ground  beef,  taco 
seasoning,  and  cheese. 

The  class  won  $50,000,  which  it  donated 
to  the  Topeka  Lions  Club. 

— Mennonite  Weekly  Review 

A  312-mile,  22-hour  bike  ride  was  a 

lucrative  one  for  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  Stephan  Gerber  of  Buckten, 
Switzerland,  raised  $26,000  (U.S.)  for 
MCC's  work  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
through  pledges  from  sponsors.  Gerber  left 
Paris,  France,  at  3  a.m.  and  rode  through 
northeastern  France  to  just  outside  of 
Basel,  Switzerland,  on  his  "Biking  for 
Food"  solo  mission. 

Gerber  had  85  sponsors  each  pledging 
about  $31  (U.S.)  per  kilometer  plus  others 
who  promised  lump  sum  donations. 

—Tern  Miller 

"Jesus  of  Nazareth  requests  the  honor 

of  your  presence  at  the  wedding  supper  of 
the  Lamb,"  read  the  invitation  that  members 
of  Hesston  (Kan.)  Mennonite  Church  re- 
ceived in  the  mail  this  fall.  On  the  evening  of 
World  Communion  Sunday  (Oct.  1),  they 
gathered  in  the  foyer  wearing  white,  then 
entered  the  sanctuary  and  received  white 
carnations  as  "gifts  from  the  bridegroom." 

Ten  young  women  carrying  lighted 
lamps  proceeded  down  the  aisle  to  organ 
and  trumpet  music,  and  later  in  the  service 
the  congregation  was  invited  to  come  to  the 
banquet  table  for  communion. 

— Link  (Hesston  Mennonite  Church) 


Making  origami  and  friends.  Salunga,  Pa.  (EMM) — Miki  Tanji  from  Japan 
shows  her  1994  Christmas  hosts  Joel  and  Phyllis  Horst  Nofziger,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  how  to  make  paper  origami.  Over  50  international  students  will  join  Lan- 
caster County  families  for  Christmas  this  year  through  the  Christmas  Interna- 
tional Homes  program  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.  According 
to  LaRie  Miller,  volunteer  director  of  the  program  for  EMM,  last  year  the  na- 
tional program  turned  away  294  students  because  there  weren't  enough  host 
families.  Interested  persons  may  contact  Miller  at  717  653-2138  for  last-minute 
information  on  how  to  get  involved  in  the  program. 
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Christians  in  China 
celebrate  renovations 

Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC-CEE)— Wor- 
ship services  at  the  Gospel  Church, 
Puyang,  China,  will  no  longer  be  can- 
celed due  to  rainy  weather.  The  build- 
ing's leaky  roof  has  been  fixed. 

Over  1,000  people  crowded  into  the 
church,  built  in  1917,  to  celebrate  this 
fact  on  Oct.  29. 

The  congregation  was  started  by 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
missionary  Henry  Brown.  The  Chinese 
government,  which  had  taken  the  prop- 
erty during  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
returned  the  building  to  the  congrega- 
tion in  1993. 

Myrrl  Byler,  China  Educational  Ex- 
change director,  and  Larry  Kehler,  sec- 
retary for  Asia  for  the  GC  Commission 
on  Overseas  Mission  (COM),  were  pres- 
ent at  the  celebration  that  lasted  for 
about  four  hours. 

The  two  men  planned  to  give  a 
$12,000  check  from  COM  to  the  congre- 
gation to  help  with  the  costs  of  the  re- 
pairs, which  included  new  ceiling  fans 
and  benches.  When  they  arrived,  how- 
ever, they  discovered  the  church  had 
raised  all  the  money  it  needed. 

In  fact,  following  a  prayer  meeting 
this  past  summer.  Christians  from 
Puyang  and  the  surrounding  areas 
raised  the  equivalent  of  $10,000  in  50 
days.  Approximately  7,000  Christians 
live  in  this  part  of  China,  and  most  are 
farmers  with  an  annual  income  of 
$300.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Gospel 
Church  raised  the  equivalent  of  $5,000. 

Having  little,  giving  much.  "All 
across  China,  poor  Christians  are  build- 
ing new  churches  and  repairing  old 
ones.  They  do  it  differently  than  we  do 
in  North  America.  Instead  of  appointing 
a  director  of  development,  they  spend  a 
lot  of  time  praying,"  Byler  says. 

"I  found  it  tremendously  moving  to 
worship  together  with  a  group  of  people 
who  are  willing  to  give  so  much  to  the 
church,  even  though  they  have  very  lit- 
tle material  resources,"  says  Kehler. 

At  the  request  of  the  church  elders, 
COM  gave  $1,000  for  the  purchase  of  a 
piano.  A  hymnal  and  the  Bible  are  the 
only  resources  the  congregation  has. 

In  the  future,  however,  the  Gospel 
Church  hopes  to  build  a  small  training 
center  for  Christians  from  rural  areas. 
"It  will  take  some  more  time  and  prayer, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  get  it 
done,"  says  Byler. — Carla  Reimer 


And  some  to  be  Pastors  and  Teachers. . . 


Hesston  College  Pastoral  Ministries  students  visit  with  Program  Director  Howard  Keim. 

Hesston  College's  Pastoral  Ministries  Program  offers  you: 

•Training  for  pastoral  leadership. 

Whether  you  are  a  nurse,  a  construction  worker,  a  truck  driver, 
or  a  business  owner,  Hesston  will  prepare  you  for  the  pastorate. 

•Two  years  of  education. 

Hesston  courses  will  build  upon  your  foundation  of  faith  in  Jesus, 
providing  you  with  knowledge,  confidence,  and  a  degree. 

•A  background  in  Bible,  church  ministry,  and  liberal  arts. 

You  will  study  pastoral  ministries  with  other  future  pastors  and 
general  education  with  all  Hesston  students. 

•Assistance  with  spiritual  formation. 

Continued  spiritual  growth  is  an  integral  part  of  your  education. 
The  program  features  four  semesters  of  Formation  Seminar,  small 
group  study  with  a  faculty  mentor. 

•Experience. 

Your  pastoral  ministries  education  will  include  a  three-month 
supervised  ministry  placement  in  a  congregation. 

•Financial  aid. 

Hesston  will  work  with  you  to  make  your  education  affordable. 


To  learn  more  about  the  Pastoral  Ministries  Program  contact: 

Howard  Keim  or  Rosie  Jantz  Spread  your  wings 

Hesston  College 
Box  3000 

Hesston,  KS  67062 
1-800-995-2757 
e-mail  admissions@hesston.edu 


Hesston 
College 
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Advance  teams  prepare  for  assignments.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  (EMM) — Two  Disciple- 
ship  Ministries  "Advance"  teams  sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions,  Salunga, 
Pa.,  will  leave  the  Harrisburg  Discipleship  Center  in  January  for  their  service  assign- 
ments in  New  Holland  and  Reading,  Pa.  Both  teams  will  work  at  youth  centers.  They 
are  (left  to  right):  Regina  and  Ron  Henry,  Salina,  Kan.,  to  Reading;  Christopher  Jones, 
Charlestown,  S.C.,  to  New  Holland;  Ryan  Grove,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  to  Reading;  Lorilee 
Martin,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  to  New  Holland;  Neal  Sensenig,  Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  to  New  Hol- 
land; and  Hideat  Tewolde,  Germany,  to  Reading. 


•  Colleges  receive  funds. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  was 
awarded  $400,000  for  renova- 
tions, and  Hesston  (Kan.)  Col- 
lege received  $10,000  for  its 
chemistry  department  recent- 
ly. The  Kresge  Foundation  of 
Troy,  Mich.,  awarded  the 
money  that  will  help  EMU 
achieve  its  $3  million  fund- 
raising  goal  for  Northlawn 
dormitory  renovations.  Dale 
J.  Kempf,  medicinal  chemist 
and  1975  Hesston  College 
graduate,  received  the  Out- 
standing Researcher  Award 
from  Abbott  Laboratories  and 
donated  it  to  the  Hesston  Col- 
lege chemistry  department. 
Kempf  received  the  award  for 
his  contributions  to  the  devel- 
opment of  inhibitors  of  the  en- 
zyme HIV  protease. 

•  Tampa  project  begins. 

Southeast  Mennonite  Con- 
ference is  asking  for  finan- 
cial support  for  College  Hill 
Mennonite  Church's  Tampa 
Bay  Alternative  Project.  The 
church  hopes  to  buy  a  garage 
in  inner-city  Tampa,  Fla.,  to 
train  and  license  as  mechan- 
ics urban  youth.  One  thou- 
sand individuals  contrib- 
uting $100  each  are  needed. 
Checks  payable  to  the  confer- 
ence may  be  sent  to  College 
Hill  Mennonite  Church, 
22642  Newfield  Ct.,  Land 
O'Lakes,  FL  34639. 

•  WMSC  deals  with  budget. 

The  Women's  Missionary  and 
Service  Commission  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  will  omit 
scholarships  and  books  to 
women  working  overseas  from 
the  1996-97  budget  because  of 
an  ongoing  financial  crunch. 
If  finances  have  not  improved 
by  the  March  meeting,  the 
budget  of  $104,035  will  be 
reevaluated  and  salaries  and 
numbers  of  issues  of  the 
WMSC  magazine  Voice  will  be 
cut. 

•  Editor  now  on  committee. 

James  E.  Horsch,  editor  of 
Mennonite  Yearbook,  began 
service  on  the  Church  Mem- 
bership Study  2000  Com- 
mittee in  October.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Statisticians  of 
American  Religious  Bodies, 
sponsor  of  the  study  which 
takes  place  every  ten  years. 
The  committee's  work  will 
result  in  a  statistical  report 
of  most  of  the  religious  bod- 
ies in  the  U.S.  It  is  used  by 
congregational  planners  and 
researchers  in  studies  of 
U.S.  religious  life. 


•  New  appointments: 

Cornerstone  Church  and  Minis- 
tries, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  has 
named  two  directors  of  devel- 
opment: Stanley  Shirk  of 
Lyndhurst,  Va.,  and  Curtis  D. 
Stutzman  of  Broadway,  Va. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

John  L.  Freed  begins  as  minis- 
ter of  congregational  care  at 
First  Mennonite  Church, 
Berne,  Ind.,  on  Jan.  1.  He 
completed  an  interim  assign- 
ment at  Martins  Church,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  on  Nov.  31.  His 
new  address  is  406  Parkway 
St.,  Berne,  IN  46711. 

Mel  Hathaway  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  Salem  Mennonite 
Church,  Elida,  Ohio,  on  Sept. 
17. 

J.  Donald  Martin,  Jr.,  Daniel 
Miller,  and  Clair  Weaver  were 
ordained  as  ministers  at 
Lebanon  (Pa.)  Christian  Fel- 
lowship on  Dec.  3. 

•  Coming  events: 

African  children's  choir  concerts 
will  be  held  Dec.  19  at  Spruce 
Lake  Retreat,  Canadensis, 
Pa.,  and  Dec.  29  at  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School. 
More  information  is  available 
from  717  595-7505. 


•  New  resources: 

Lent  worship  resources  are  avail- 
able from  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries. 
"Oh,  That  Today  You  Would 
Hear  God's  Voice"  includes 
dramatic  calls  to  worship, 
music  suggestions,  sermon 
starters,  ideas  for  children's 
worship,  and  readers'  theater 
arrangements  for  Scripture 
readings.  Congregations  are 
encouraged  to  order  one  set 
and  then  make  copies.  Call 
MBCM  at  219  294-7523. 

Mennonites  in  Canada,  1940-70, 
vol.  Ill,  by  Ted  D.  Regehr  is 
available.  Order  from  Ted 
Friesen,  Box  720,  Altona,  MB 
R0G  0B0;  phone  204  324-5018. 

•  Job  openings: 

Admissions  counselor,  Hesston 
(Kan.)  College.  Develops  and 
implements  territorial  re- 
cruitment plan,  builds  rela- 
tionships with  applicants, 
travels,  and  represents  the  col- 
lege at  churches  and  high 
schools.  Bachelor's  degree  pre- 
ferred. Send  resume  and  refer- 
ences to  Clark  Roth,  director  of 
admissions,  Hesston  College, 
Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 

Faculty  position  in  applied 
mathematics  and  computer 


science,  Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 
Three-year  position  beginning 
fall  1996;  long-term  appoint- 
ment possible.  Master's  de- 
gree and  graduate  study  in 
applied  mathematics  and 
computer  science  required; 
doctorate  in  related  area  pre- 
ferred. Women  and  minorities 
encouraged  to  apply.  Send 
curriculum  vitae  and  three 
professional  references  to 
John  Nyce,  interim  academic 
dean,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  IN  46526:  phone  219 
535-7503. 
Interim  executive  secretary, 
Women's  Missionary  and  Ser- 
vice Commission.  Provides 
leadership  among  more  than 
500  women's  groups  in  re- 
treat settings  and  through 
print  resources.  Half-time  po- 
sition to  begin  Aug.  19.  Col- 
lege and  seminary  training  is 
desired.  Send  inquiries  to  Pat 
Swartzendruber,  232  S.  Lan- 
caster, Hesston.  KS  67062,  by 
Jan.  31. 

On-site  field  supervisor,  Ban- 
croft Mennonite  Church,  Tole- 
do. Ohio.  Experienced  con- 
tractor needed  May-Oct.  1996 
to  oversee  volunteers  in  the 
building  of  a  church.  Contact 
John  Martin  at  419  535-7253. 
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NEW  MEMBERS 

Fredericksburg,  Va.:  Tom 

William  Reese  III. 
Martinsburg,  Pa.:  Deanne 

Delp  and  Tina  Ritchey. 
Metamora,  111.:  Adam  Sommer 

and  Jeremy  Sutter. 
Park  View,  Harrisonburg, 

Va.:  Jane  Brouse  and  Bruce 

and  Jewel  Martin. 
Prince  of  Peace,  Corvallis, 

Ore.:  Paul  Versluis,  Joy  Ver- 

sluis,  Anna  Versluis,  Bethany 

Versluis,  Barry  Rands,  and 

Janine  Rands. 
Rockville,  Belleville,  Pa.: 

Mark  Ostrowski,  Joann  Os- 

trowski,  Leah  St.  Blancard, 

Connie  Kuhstos,  Lonnie  Kuh- 

stos,  Chris  Stuck,  and  Lucin- 

da  Yoder. 
Salem  ,  Elida,  Ohio:  Mel  and 

Dottie  Hathaway. 
Springdale,  Waynesboro, 

Va.:  Philip  Grove  and  Re- 

bekah  Smith. 
Springs,  Pa.:   Robert  and 

Nancy  Green  and  James  and 

Marian  Sumpter. 
Swamp,  Quakertown,  Pa.: 

Melissa  Moyer  and  Terry 

Tarantino. 
Trinity,  Glendale,  Ariz.:  Anna 

Ruth  Klitzke  and  Richard  and 

Mary  Keeney. 
Waynesboro,  Va.:  Frank  H. 

Prochaska,  Joan  L.  Prochas- 

ka,  Laura  L.  Prochaska, 

David  A.  Prochaska,  Frank  M. 

Prochaska,  and  Susan  Burk- 

holder. 

West  Odessa  Community, 
Lake  Odessa,  Mich.:  Joyce 
Grieser. 

Western,  Salem,  Ore.:  Ryan 
Buschert  and  Kendra  Snyder. 


Yellow  Creek,  Goshen,  Ind.: 

Justin  Heinz,  Jeremy  Lein- 
bach,  Michael  Reschly,  Beth 
Stoltzfus,  Becky  Sutter, 
Christopher  Weaver,  and  Jef- 
fery  Weaver. 
Yoder,  Haven,  Kan.:  Jennifer 
Troyer,  Stephanie  Troyer, 
Timothy  Yoder,  Ed  and  Debra 
Chapman,  and  Ivan  and  Rose 
Yoder. 


 BIRTHS  

Chelton,  Christine  Fullom  and 
Paul,  Corry,  Pa.,  Paul  Jeffery 
(first  child),  Nov.  19. 

Delp,  Dawn  Detweiler  and  Dur- 
rell,  Williamsburg,  Pa., 
Danielle  Lynn  (fourth  child), 
Oct.  15. 

Dole,  Teri  Mullet  and  Keith, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Nicholas  Keith 
(second  child),  Aug.  20. 

Eicher,  Lisa  Wappenstein  and 
Allan,  Leo,  Ind.,  Aaron  Dale 
(sixth  child),  Nov.  17. 

French,  Amy  Ruhl  and  Brian, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Elizabeth 
Rachel  (fourth  child),  Nov.  15. 

Gehman,  Brenda  Beyer  and 
Dale,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  (twins) 
Jonathan  Clair  and  Joshua 
Ray  (seventh  and  eighth  chil- 
dren), Sept.  10. 

Jordan,  MaLisa  Burns  and 
Michael,  Mount  Joy,  Pa., 
Kaitlin  Sara  (first  child),  Aug. 
29. 

Juhnke,  Mari-Ruth  Ressler 
and  Alan,  Hesston,  Kan., 
Cameron  Luke  (third  child), 
Oct.  29. 

LeFevre,  Jennifer  Friesen  and 
Dennis,  Newton,  Kan.,  Keegan 
Jay  (second  child),  Sept.  20. 


Long,  Meredith  and  Kenneth, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  Katelyn  Malea 
(fourth  child),  Nov.  2. 

Nissley,  Miriam  Lawton  and 
Tim,  Charlottesville,  Va., 
Anna  Katherine  (fifth  child), 
Nov.  15. 

Nissley,  Ramona  Shetler  and 
Darin,  Canton,  Ohio,  Victoria 
Rose  (first  child),  Sept.  27. 

Nyce,  Dawn  Mumaw  and  Dou- 
glas J.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Daniel 
James  (third  child),  Nov.  9. 

Reger,  Stacey  and  John, 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Max  Ronald 
(second  child),  Oct.  24. 

Ruth,  Deborah  and  William, 
Ottsville,  Pa.,  Zachary  Parker 
(first  child),  Oct.  6. 

Schweitzer,  Lori  Peternay  and 
Greg,  Spartansburg,  Pa., 
Sara  Anne  (second  child), 
Nov.  23. 

Shinsky,  Elaine  Hochstetler 
and  Jerry,  Ruckersville,  Va., 
April  Eileen  (second  child), 
Nov.  18. 

Souder,  Maria  Nissley  and 
Scott,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  Melany 
Ann  (second  child),  Oct.  11. 

Sprunger,  Alonna  Gautsche 
and  Michael,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Eric  Stephan  (second  child), 
Nov.  6. 

Stout,  Angela  Overholt  and 
Matthew,  East  Rochester, 
Ohio,  Curtis  Matthew  (first 
child),  Sept.  9. 

Swantz,  Beth  Litwiller  and 
Rod,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Lauren 
Mary  (second  child),  Oct.  28. 

Tomlin,  Abigail  Parker  and 
Trevor,  Raphine,  Va.,  Chris- 
tian Scott  Parker  (first  child), 
Nov.  21. 

Wedel,  Sharon  Ross  and  Jay, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Jared  Ross 
(first  child),  Oct.  26. 


Wilson,  Melanie  Conrad  and 
Kevin,  Louisville,  Ohio, 
Corey  Lee  (second  child), 
Oct.  26. 

Womack,  Vonya  Steiner  and 
Todd,  Arlington,  Va.,  Bryce 
Charles  (first  child),  Oct.  14. 

Yoder,  Christine  Miller  and 
Steve,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio, 
Rose  Delight  (fourth  child), 
Nov.  18. 


MARRIAGES 

Bekius-Fawley:  Kevin  Bekius, 
West  Olive,  Mich.  (Reformed), 
and  Sheila  Fawley,  Lake 
Odessa,  Mich.  (West  Odessa 
Community),  Oct.  21. 

Cash-Hicks:  Chris  Cash,  Stroh, 
Ind.  (Plato),  and  Crystal 
Hicks,  Wolcottville,  Ind. 
(Plato),  Oct.  14,  by  Richard 
Martin. 

Maggert-Mumaw:  Kim  Mag- 
gert,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Church  of 
God),  and  Eric  Mumaw, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Pleasant  View), 
Nov.  18,  by  Ron  Diener  and 
Wes  Culver. 

Mast-Oostland:  Audrey  Mast, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Walnut  Hill), 
and  Jan  Oostland,  Assen, 
Netherlands  (Christian  Re- 
formed), July  1,  by  Steve 
Thomas. 

McKennon-Tarantino:  Ja- 
neen  McKennon,  East 
Greenville,  Pa.  (Swamp),  and 
Terry  Tarantino,  East 
Greenville,  Pa.  (Swamp),  Nov. 
11,  by  William  A.  Brunk. 

Moyer-Pinchak:  Lisa  Moyer, 
Westover,  Md.  (Holly  Grove), 
and  Rob  Pinchak,  Princess 
Ann,  Md.  (Holly  Grove),  Nov. 


Shaping  the  future:  Mennonite  Publishing  House 


Gospel  Herald  seeks  to 

inform,  inspire,  and  lead  in 
analysis  and  discussion  of 
decisions  and  issues  facing 
the  Mennonite  Church. 


Mennonite 
Publishing  House 

616  Walnut  Ave. 
Scottdale  PA  15683 
1  800  245-7894 
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The  gift  that 
keeps  on  giving. 


Help  us  celebrate 
Mennonite  Central 
Committee's  (MCC)  75th 
Anniversary  of  serving 
others  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  By  purchasing 
The  Gift  of  Messiah  CD 
or  cassette  tape,  you 
assist  us  in  raising  funds 
to  continue  helping  others 
in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America. 


CD  or  cassette 
$16  Cdn 

$12.50us 

plus  shipping  and 
handling 

To  order 
call  toll-free 
1-800-313-6226 

or  visit  any  SELFHELP 
Crafts  of  the  World  Store 


A  remarkable,  all-Canadian 
recording  of  Handel's  Messiah 
featuring  four  of  Canada's  lop 
soloists:  Henriette 
Schellenberg,  Catherine 
Robbin,  Paul  Frey  and  Daniel 
Lichti  -  who  have  donated 
their  talents  -  along  with  the 
Consort  Cantatis  choir  and 
orchestra  under  the  baton  of 
Howard  Dyck. 


4,  by  Cleo  Koop  and  Lynford 
King. 

Ness-Welch:  Carol  Ness,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  (Blossom  Hill),  and 
Stephen  Welch,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  (Presbyterian),  Oct.  14, 
by  Mark  LoMonaco. 

Sparling-Steckle:  Doug  Spar- 
ling, Tavistock,  Ont.  (United), 
and  Dianne  Steckle,  Varna, 
Ont.  (Zurich),  Oct.  21,  by  Phil 
and  Julie  Bender  and  John 
Oestreicher. 

Wetzel-Yoder:  Debbra  Wetzel, 
Vinton,  Iowa,  and  Brent 
Yoder,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 
(Evangelical),  Oct.  14,  by  Don 
Ries. 


DEATHS 


Bute,  Mattie  Hartzler,  90, 

Garden  City,  Mo.  Born: 
March  4,  1905,  East  Lynne, 
Mo.,  to  Noah  and  Mary  E. 
Yoder  Hartzler.  Died:  Nov. 
13,  1995,  La  Junta,  Colo. 
Survivors — children:  James, 
Virginia  Birkey,  Neva 
Shetler,  Barbara  Bender; 
brother:  Ernest  Hartzler;  18 
grandchildren,  40  great- 
grandchildren, 4  great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  James  Bute  (husband). 
Funeral:  Nov.  16,  Emmanuel 


Mennonite  Church,  by  Mer- 
ritt  Welty.  Burial:  Fairview 
Cemetery. 
Hesson,  Edward  J.,  45, 
Jerome,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  3, 
1950,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to 
Walter  and  Dolly  Hesson. 
Died:  Nov.  14,  1995,  Jerome, 
Pa.,  of  Hodgkin's  disease.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Marilyn  Folk 
Hesson;  daughters:  Amanda 
Joy,  Krista  Noelle;  brothers: 
James,  Robert,  Larry,  John. 
Congregational  membership: 
Oxford  Circle  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  and  burial: 
Nov.  18,  Blough  Mennonite 
Church,  by  James  Leaman, 
Richard  Mininger,  and  Kurt 
Horst. 

King,  John  W.,  72,  Wag- 
ontown,  Pa.  Born:  July  9, 
1923,  Elverson,  Pa.,  to 
Thomas  and  Hannah  Fisher 
King.  Died:  Oct.  17,  1995, 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. Survivors — wife:  Ade- 
line Nafziger  King;  children: 
Carolyn  Runyon,  J.  William, 
Fred  M.,  Sanford  L.,  Patricia 
Schrock;  brother  and  sisters: 
Lloyd,  Miriam  Mast,  Ruth 
Wall;  11  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral: 
Oct.  23,  Maple  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Omer 
King,  Clair  Umble,  and 
Melville  Nafziger.  Burial: 


Sandy  Hill  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Roeschley,  Frieda  R.,  92, 
Flanagan,  111.  Born:  Feb.  4, 
1903,  Flanagan,  111.,  to  John 
and  Elizabeth  Orendorff 
Roeschley.  Died:  Oct.  31, 
1995,  Chenoa,  111.  Survivors — 
brother:  Roy.  Funeral:  Nov.  3, 
Waldo  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Lester  Zook.  Burial:  Waldo 
Twp.  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Leonard,  79,  Elida, 
Ohio.  Born:  Feb.  5,  1916, 
Allen  County,  Ohio,  to 
Menno  L.  and  Elizabeth 
Good  Troyer.  Died:  Oct.  26, 
1995,  Lima,  Ohio,  of  Parkin- 
son's disease.  Survivors — 
wife:  Betty  Sauder  Troyer; 
children:  Beverly  Hendricks, 
Yvonne  Mallery,  Max,  Jon, 
Craig;  stepmother:  Ethel 
Zook  Troyer;  brothers  and 
sister:  Robert,  Fred,  Lucille 
Christophel;  15  grandchil- 
dren. Memorial  service  and 
burial:  Oct.  30,  Salem  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Mel  Hath- 
away and  Larry  Rohrer. 

Weldy,  Zoa  Hooley,  73,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.  Born:  Nov.  5, 
1921,  LaGrange  County,  Ind., 
to  Levi  F.  and  Minnie  P. 
Miller  Hooley.  Died:  Oct.  26, 
1995,  Goshen,  Ind.,  of  heart 
failure.  Survivors — children: 
Jim,  Pat  Blucker,  Sandra 
Hammons,  Susan  Wallace, 
Debra  Fiorentino;  sisters: 
Nancy  Myers,  Racheal  El- 
dridge,  Reva  Chupp,  Lavada 
Hull;  11  grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 


ceased by:  Robert  Weldy  (hus- 
band). Funeral:  Oct.  30,  North 
Main  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ken  Bontreger. 
Burial:  Yellow  Creek  Ceme- 
tery. 

Yoder,  Dale  E.,  78,  Kalona, 
Iowa.  Born:  Jan.  11,  1917, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  to  Lewis  and 
Arvilla  Gingerich  Yoder. 
Died:  Oct.  25,  1995,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  during  heart 
surgery.  Survivors — wife: 
Nina  Bender  Bontrager 
Yoder;  children:  John  C, 
Kathleen  King,  Dale  Yoder- 
Short,  James,  Franklin, 
George,  William,  David;  step- 
sons: Lynn  and  Gene  Bon- 
trager; brothers:  Donald  D., 
Duane  R.,  Keith  E.;  16  grand- 
children, 6  stepgrandchil- 
dren.  Predeceased  by:  Lois 
Fisher  Yoder  (first  wife).  Fu- 
neral: Oct.  29,  East  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Mi- 
chael Loss  and  Noah  Hel- 
muth.  Burial:  South  Gin- 
gerich Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Stella  Viola  Schertz, 
88,  Eureka,  111.  Born:  Dec.  14, 
1906,  Eureka,  111.,  to  Andrew 
P.  and  Barbara  Ulrich 
Schertz.  Died:  Oct.  27,  1995, 
Eureka,  111.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Robert,  Ann  Gerber, 
Wilma  Springer;  9  grandchil- 
dren, 17  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Oliver  B. 
Yoder  (husband).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Oct.  30,  Roanoke  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Rick  Troy- 
er, Elmer  Wyse,  and  Robert 
Harnish. 


Let  us  make  a 
joyful  noise. 

Hess  ton,  Kan. 
(HC)— First- 
year  Hesston 
College  stu- 
dent Julian 
Gingerich  from 
Hubbard,  Ore., 
plays  French 
horn  with  a 
brass  ensem- 
ble that  per- 
formed with 
the  Hesston 
College  Bel 
Canto  Singers 
and  Chorale  at 
the  Thanks- 
giving Day 
worship  ser- 
vice in  Yost 
Center.  Vari- 
ous events  on 
campus  drew 
families  of  cur- 
rent and  pros- 
pective stu- 
dents during 
the  weekend. 
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Now  that  we've  decided  to  integrate  (2): 

Coming  to  the  table  as  dreamers 


If  the  Mennonite  Church  and  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  are  going  to  make 
merger  work,  we  will  need  to  come  to  the  dis- 
cussion table  as  equals  (see  last  week's  editori- 
al). But  our  two  groups  are  already  so  much 
alike  that,  if  we  do  no  more  than  this,  we  will 
have  done  little  beyond  the  status  quo. 

The  decision  at  Wichita  '95  to  merge  our  two 
groups  means  it  is  not  business  as  usual  for  the 
church.  What  an  opportunity  to  dream  new 
dreams,  to  have  new  visions. 

Take,  for  example,  the  area  of  church  work 
I'm  involved  with — publishing  a  denomina- 
tional magazine.  The  general  boards  of  both 
groups  have  said  the  new  Integration  Commit- 
tee should  give  high  priority  to  seeing  that  a 
new  publication  gets  going  to  replace  Gospel 
Herald  (MC)  and  The  Mennonite  (GC). 

But  is  that  as  far  as  we  want  to  go? 

Currently  the  North  American  Mennonite 
church  is  "blessed"  with  a  variety  of  print 
pieces,  all  giving  us  information,  nurturing  our 
spiritual  lives,  trying  to  get  us  to  think  pro- 
phetically, encouraging  us  to  be  better  Menno- 
nites  and  better  Christians. 

Meanwhile,  most  Mennonite  sisters  and 
brothers  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  few  if 
any  regular  channels  of  communication.  True, 
many  of  them  live  in  oral  cultures.  But  I  con- 
tinue to  hear  a  need  for  an  international  Men- 
nonite publication,  particularly  for  church 
leaders  worldwide. 

Suppose  we  in  North  America  would  be  satis- 
fied with  just  one  periodical  to  nurture  our 
souls.  Would  we  be  willing  to  pay  enough  for  it 
to  fund  an  international  publication?  Would  we 
subscribe?  Dare  we  dream  about  broadening 
our  horizons  to  include  the  church  worldwide 
even  as  we  merge  on  our  continent? 

Too  big  a  dream?  How  about  putting  some  of 
our  communication  resources  into  a  publication 
about  peace  and  reconciliation?  Not  for  our- 
selves but  for  our  friends  and  neighbors  who  are 
looking  for  practical  suggestions  on  how  to  make 
their  lives  more  conflict-free,  more  peaceful. 

Back  in  1979,  as  part  of  a  course  I  was  taking 
at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
I  wrote  a  paper  that  eventually  became  a  small 


paperback,  How  to  Teach  Peace  to  Children.  I'm 
amazed  at  the  number  of  people  who  still  come 
to  that  book,  looking  for  suggestions  for  a  life- 
style of  peace. 

The  hunger  is  there.  Could  we,  in  a  new  Men- 
nonite church,  get  beyond  taking  care  of  our- 
selves and  our  needs  and  enter  into  dialogue 
with  others  looking  for  new  ways  to  live? 

Or  take  missions.  Does  the  new  Mennonite 
church  just  do  missions  like  everyone  else? 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  instead  of  sending 
out  missionary  individuals  or  couples  we  sent 
out  missionary  communities.  Suppose  we  had 
them  go  to  the  hot  spots  of  the  world  to  work  at 
reconciliation,  conflict  negotiation,  peacemak- 
ing. Suppose  we  at  home  were  so  supportive  of 
these  communities  (literally)  that  they  could 
devote  full  time  to  their  work.  What  might  hap- 
pen with  communities  of  Mennonite  reconcilers 
spread  all  over  the  world? 

How  about  mutual  aid?  Perhaps,  in  the 
new  Mennonite  church,  we  could  think 
new  thoughts  about  mutual  aid. 
Nate  Yoder,  pastor  of  the  Dayton  (Va.)  Men- 
nonite Church,  had  one  idea  at  the  special 
Virginia  delegate  session  on  military  personnel 
and  church  membership  (see  report  in  the  No- 
vember 7  Gospel  Herald).  In  some  areas  where 
military  personnel  are  being  attracted  to  the 
Mennonite  church,  the  armed  forces  are  the 
major  employers  or,  particularly  for  persons  of 
color,  the  only  employers  hiring. 

Could  our  church  begin  a  mutual  aid  pro- 
gram that  would  allow  persons  to  get  out  of  the 
military  when  they  join  our  church,  giving  them 
employment  or  guaranteeing  them  an  income? 
That's  not  one-time  mutual  aid.  It's  a  long-term 
commitment  that  could  even  restructure  how 
we  do  church. 

The  dreams  could  go  on.  In  many  ways,  the 
decision  to  merge  the  GCs  and  the  MCs  has 
given  some  of  us  who  are  Mennonites  in  North 
America  today  the  luxury  of  thinking  about 
beginning  a  church  again.  Who  knows  what  the 
Spirit  of  God  might  do  with  us  as  a  new  Menno- 
nite church,  if  we  have  the  will  to  dream,  now 
that  we  have  decided  to  integrate. — jlp 
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Getting  away  from  a  Santa  Claus  God: 

Jesus  isn't  exactly  what 
we'd  be  likely  to  ask  for 


God  did  send  a  present.  For  people  who 
weren't  ever  going  to  be  good  enough. 
No  glitz,  just  poverty,  and  in  the  end  he 
gave  up  even  that  and  laid  down  his  life. 


My  mother  and  father  never  stood  us  in 
any  of  those  department  store  lineups 
of  children  waiting  their  turn  to  sit  on 
Santa's  lap.  Even  then  I  was  under  no  illu- 
sions; Santa  was  just  somebody  with  pillows 
under  his  red  coat.  Presents  came  from  par- 
ents, and  at  our  house  they  were  piled  on  the 
dining  room  table.  There  was  certainly  no 
Santa  Claus  wrapping  paper  either. 

I  didn't  realize  how  crucial  this  sliding- do wn- 
the-chimney,  cookies-and-milk  tradition  was  in 
other  people's  lives  until  several  years  ago 
when  we  attended  a  little  church  in  West  Vir- 
ginia— a  church  with  a  different  history.  The 
circuit-riding  minister  preached  loud,  colorful 
sermons  that  sometimes  made  me  cringe. 

One  Sunday  morning  he  talked  about  truth- 
fulness. He  said  if  you  deceive  your  children 
about  oh,  um,  well — he  couldn't  come  right  out 
and  say  it  because  that  would  be  spilling  the 
beans  (the  children  were  sitting  right  there). 
Clearly  this  was  serious  business.  Even  well- 
meant  deception,  the  preacher  said,  could 


by 

Shirley 
Kurtz 


We  may  not  line  up  at  the  mall  to  make 
supplications,  but  our  prayers  detail  our 
every  material  need.  We  also  ponder 
whether  we  have  been  naughty  or  nice. 


cause  children  to  later  be  mistrustful  of  their 
parents. 

The  evening  Christmas  program  always 
concluded  with  Santa's  visit.  It  was  very  nearly 
the  second  coming.  Somebody  went  out  and 
pulled  on  the  steeple  bell  cord  and,  after  pro- 
longed ringing,  Santa  stepped  through  the  back 
door.  He  came  up  the  aisle  calling  and  waving 
merrily  to  the  folks  jammed  in  the  benches  and 
craning  their  necks. 

One  Christmas  Santa  was  a  woman.  He 
didn't  sound  right.  I  suppose  if  anyone  caught 
up  in  the  gender-of-God  controversy  were  in  the 
crowd  that  night,  they  would  have  found  this 
either  comforting  or  threatening. 


Although  traditions  such  as  these  are  often 
humorous,  they  prompt  me  to  ask  a  serious 
question:  don't  we  Christians  often  tend  to 
believe  in  a  Santa  Claus  God? 

We  don't  line  up  at  the  mall  to  make  suppli- 
cations, but  our  prayers  detail  our  every  mate- 
rial need.  We  also  ponder  whether  we  have 
been  naughty  or  nice.  Maybe  if  we're  just  good 
enough.  ...  Is  believing  that  God  materially 
prospers  the  faithful  so  that  we  should  ask  for 
the  things  we  want  a  dangerous  delusion,  or  is 
it  just  a  harmless  minor  heresy? 

We  pray  for  rain — or  for  it  to  hold  off  until  we 
can  get  the  hay  in  the  barn.  We  pray  for  relief 
from  ailments.  For  safety.  We  pray  urgently: 


God  gave  three  gifts  at  Christmas 


by 

Larry 
Augs- 
burger 


T  n  thousands  of  pageants  around  the  world 

I  this  Christmas  season,  and  in  countless 
JL  verbal  and  visual  depictions  of  the 
Bethlehem  stable,  there  will  be  a  manger  with 
a  baby.  For  many  centuries,  Christians  have 
used  the  manger  scene  as  a  symbol  of  Jesus, 
God's  gift  to  the  world. 

However,  we  say  so  little  at  Christmas  about 
two  other  gifts  that  lie  beside  the  infant  in  the 
manger.  Jesus  would  be  a  forgotten  phenome- 
non of  the  first  century  were  it  not  for  Chris- 
tianity, the  mechanism  which  has  carried  his 
message  of  salvation  through  the  centuries  and 
around  the  world — and  God's  second  gift  at 
Christmas.  And  people  would  have  no  access  to 
the  wonder  of  salvation  were  it  not  for  the  third 
gift:  those  individual  Christians  "being  Jesus" 
for  them. 

Jesus,  the  most  obvious  gift  in  the  manger 
that  night,  was  promised  to  us  in  Isaiah  9:6 — 
"For  to  us  a  child  is  born,  to  us  a  son  is  given, 
and  the  government  will  be  on  his  shoulders. 
And  he  will  be  called  Wonderful  Counselor, 
Mighty  God,  Everlasting  Father,  Prince  of 
Peace." 

The  meaning  of  Jesus  as  the  first  gift  of 
Christmas  has  been  expounded  many  times  but 
probably  never  so  profoundly  as  in  John  3:16 — 
"For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
one  and  only  Son,  that  whoever  believes  in  him 
shall  not  perish  but  have  eternal  life." 

Acts  4:12  explains  how  critical  Christ  is  to 


the  world  by  saying,  "Salvation  is  found  in  no 
one  else,  for  there  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven  given  to  men  by  which  we  must  be 
saved." 

After  seeing  the  gift  of  God  lying  in  the 
manger,  the  shepherds  "spread  the  word  con- 
cerning what  had  been  told  them  about  this 
child"  (Luke  2:17).  Unfortunately,  the  shep- 
herds couldn't  see  the  two  other  gifts  that  were 
in  the  manger. 

The  second  gift  of  Christmas  is  one  reality 
with  two  names — Christianity  as  a  move- 
ment and  church  as  an  institution.  Much 
has  been  made  about  how  imperfect  the  gift  of 
Christianity  is.  This  movement  has  given  us 
holy  wars,  the  Inquisition,  intolerance,  and 
other  things  that  we  would  rather  not  think 
about. 

Despite  those  corruptions  of  Jesus'  inten- 
tions, Christianity  has  been  an  immense  gift  to 
the  world.  The  world  of  antiquity  was  rude, 
crude,  and  brutal.  There  was  little  caring  or 
morality  and  few  ethics.  When  seen  in  the 
context  of  that  secular  world,  Christianity  has 
been  a  blessing  of  charity  and  peacemaking.  It 
has  not  yet  overcome  evil  or  purged  evil  from 
itself,  but  let  that  not  obscure  the  fact  that  it 
has  profoundly  affected  the  world. 

The  value  of  Christianity  is  best  seen  by 
noting  what  occurs  when  the  gift  is  rejected,  as 
our  society  has  been  doing  at  an  increasing 
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special  prayer  round-the-clock  might  make  a 
difference,  or  if  the  whole  church  prays.  .  .  . 

It  did  rain  for  Elijah,  and  in  the  stories  in 
some  Christian  magazines  everything  works 
out.  Of  course,  nobody  can  be  blamed  for  wish- 
ing and  hoping  and  praying  for  good  things.  "If 
your  own  father  giveth  not  stones  when  ye  ask 
for  bread" — surely  we  can  also  ask  our  heav- 
enly Father  (Luke  11:11). 

But  countless  prayers  down  through  the 
ages  have  gone  unanswered,  as  far  as 
"things  turning  out  great."  Floods, 
drought,  suffering,  and  death  are  part  of  crea- 
tion. Less  fortunate  souls  must  recoil  when  they 


hear  others  praising  God  for  prospering  them. 

What  to  tell  our  children?  That  God  makes 
everything  right?  If  "right"  is  what  we're  prom- 
ising, we  may  as  well  go  along  with  the  Santa 
business.  Everything  turning  out  "right"  is 
about  as  deceptive  as  lasting  happiness  coming 
from  a  gunnysack.  I  don't  begin  to  understand 
it  wholly,  but  I  know  that  it  is  in  something 
quite  immaterial  that  "right"  and  deepest 
blessing  lie. 

The  pastor  at  our  church — we're  back  with 
the  Mennonites  now — offered  this  uncommon 
supplication  to  God  one  lovely  summer  morn- 
ing: 

"Remind  us  that  we  often  deny  ourselves 


(continued 
on  page  4) 


pace  during  the  last  50  years.  People  have 
gotten  tired  of  the  "restrictions  and  limitations" 
of  Christianity.  An  increase  in  broken  homes 
and  lives,  in  sexually-transmitted  diseases,  and 
a  growing  litany  of  scandal  shows  us  that  we 
can  no  longer  depend  on  ethics  to  moderate  the 
human  tendency  toward  illegitimate  gain. 

But  one  can  only  shudder  at  what  the  world 
would  be  like  had  not  Christianity  been  at  work 
these  2,000  years.  The  gift  of  Christianity 
reshapes  history  from  a  bleak  prospect  of  un- 
mitigated misery  to  hope  in  the  midst  of  evil. 

We  as  Christians  are  God's  third  gift  in  the 
manger.  Jesus  is  no  longer  physically  present, 
so  he  is  with  those  in  need  through  the  pres- 
ence of  those  who  call  on  his  name.  As  we  live 
out  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  God's  gift  to 
those  with  whom  we  live  and  work — caring  for 
them,  being  servants,  and  addressing  their 
needs  for  salvation,  forgiveness,  and  healing. 

The  good  Samaritan  of  Jesus'  parable  in 
Luke  10:30-37  is  a  model  of  "being  Christ 
to  others."  Jesus  shows  how  an  individual 
can  be  the  channel  of  God's  love  to  a  person  in 
need. 

Let's  imagine  this  Christmas  that  the  man- 
ger of  Bethlehem  sits  in  our  homes  and  work- 
places, the  mall,  the  gym,  the  church,  the  park- 
ing lots,  and  the  streets.  The  questions  of  how 
Jesus  and  Christianity  are  gifts  to  these  set- 
tings and  their  significance  in  our  world  today 


will  be  helpful 
and  mentally 
stimulating.  But 
there  is  nothing 
academic  or  spec- 
ulative about  the 
third  question 
that  we  must  ask 
ourselves:  "How 
can  I,  God's  gift 
to  this  setting,  be 
'Christ'  here  and 
now?" 

People  can  re- 
ject Christ  and 
the  tenets  of 
Christianity, 
discarding  the 
first  two  gifts  of 
Christmas  and 

not  knowing  the  treasure  they  thus  disdained. 
But  the  third  gift  of  Christmas  can  yet  touch 
them:  the  ministry  of  individual  Christians  who 
offer  them  undeniable  love. 

Jesus  was  presented  to  the  whole  world  in 
the  form  of  a  baby  in  the  manger  that  night.  To- 
day, he  is  presented  to  our  world  through  those 
of  us  who  have  chosen  to  follow  him. 

Larry  Augsburger,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  is  pastor 
of  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church.  He  also  serves 
as  a  Gospel  Herald  editorial  consultant. 
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Is  believing  that  God  materially  pros- 
pers the  faithful  so  that  we  should  ask 
for  the  things  we  want  a  dangerous  de- 
lusion, or  is  it  just  a  harmless  heresy? 


your  blessing  by  bringing  all  our  plans  and 
schemes  to  you  and  having  the  nerve  to  ask 
you  to  bless  them.  We  know  that  some  of  the 
things  we  want  and  are  tempted  to  do  you  will 
never  bless.  Remind  us  that  your  aim  is  not  to 
make  life  easier  by  giving  everything  we  want. 
Your  aim  is  to  change  us  to  make  us  different. 
So,  Father,  begin  changing  us  now  by  shaping 
our  desires  so  that  you  may  truly  bless  us  in  all 
we  pursue. 

"Forgive  us  that  we  so  often  give  our  best  to 
the  wrong  things.  At  times,  we  are  far  more 
enthusiastic  about  the  thought  and  effort  re- 
quired by  our  trivial  pursuits  than  we  are 
about  our  daily  work,  our  worship,  and  our 
service  in  your  kingdom.  Help  us  to  know  what 
is  important  and  what  is  unimportant,  so  that 
we  will  never  forget  the  things  that  truly 
matter,  and  never  allow  the  things  that  don't 
matter  to  matter  too  much." 

Now  there  was  a  prayer.  Nothing  you  could 
tell  Santa  Claus. 

In  an  affluent  culture,  Christmas  is  too 
much  of  a  gluttonous,  miserable  affair.  We 
totally  lose  our  manners.  I  remember  one 
Christmas  when  a  cousin  tore  the  wrappings 
off  the  package  from  his  grandparents  and 
hollered,  "I  already  have  this!  Can  I  have  the 
money  instead?"  He  was  young,  of  course;  we 
older  ones  could  chuckle,  having  learned  to 
mask  disappointments  and  greed.  But  if  in  our 
celebrations  we're  disregarding  global  want, 
haven't  we  too  lost  our  manners? 

We  have  a  sorrily  misconstrued  version  of 
abundance.  In  rare  moments  of  reflection,  we 
see  clearly  the  weight  of  our  accumulated  trap- 
pings. Aren't  those  who  have  given,  the  empty- 
handed,  the  ones  who  receive? 

So  possibly  all  the  little  children  Santa  can't 
get  to  on  that  one  night  with  just  his  one  sleigh 
and  eight  reindeer  find  adequate  compensa- 
tion. And  possibly  God's  children  worldwide — 
who  find  themselves  in  material  predicaments 
that  we  in  our  seasonal  and  all-time  excesses 
can't  even  imagine — understand  far  better 
than  we  what  that  good  and  perfect  gift  is. 

Because  God  did  send  a  present.  For  people 
who  weren't  ever  going  to  be  good  enough. 
(Thank  God.)  It  wasn't  what  we'd  be  likely  to 
ask  for.  No  glitz,  just  poverty,  and  in  the  end 
he  gave  up  even  that  and  laid  down  his  life. 


Shirley  Kurtz  attends  Pinto  (Md.)  Mennonite 
Church,  where  the  pastor  is  Sven  E.  Miller, 
author  of  the  prayer  used  in  this  article. 


"But  let  your  hand  be  upon 
the  one  at  your  right  hand,  the 
one  whom  you  made  strong  for 
yourself.  Then  we  will  never 
turn  back  from  you;  give  us  life, 
and  we  will  call  on  your  name." 

—Psalm  80:17-18,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


In  Virginia  Conference  Holds 
Special  Session  on  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Church  Membership 

(Nov.  14),  Harvey  Yoder  says:  "I  have  a 
feeling  this  may  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  traditional  [peace]  em- 
phasis we  have  had." 

I'm  very  upset  by  all  this.  I  left  a 
church  that  accepts  military  personnel 
and  joined  the  Mennonite  church  two 
years  ago.  I  travel  100  miles  to  attend 
services  because  I  feel  comfortable  sup- 
porting a  peace  church. 

I  know  what  war  is.  I  spent  three 
years  in  World  War  II  as  a  medic  in  the 
Pacific,  at  the  invasion  of  Normandy, 
and  at  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  I  didn't 
know  about  Mennonites  at  that  time. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  in  the 
same  article  about  what  congregations 
should  do,  the  answer  is  definitely 
"e.  Suggest  finding  a  church  where 
military  participation  is  not  an  issue." 
Or  encourage  these  people  to  change 
their  employment. 

If  the  Mennonite  church  continues  to 
accept  military  personnel,  I  shall  have 
to  look  for  a  true  peace  church. 

Fred  Beltram 

Old  Town,  Fla. 

Twenty-Eight  Days  Toward  the 
Spirit  of  Christmas  (Nov.  21). 
While  I  appreciate  Jim  Bishop's 
concern  that  we  be  able  to  observe  a 
"silent  night,  holy  night,"  I  did  not  find 
that  his  list  did  much  to  help  me  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  Advent.  Half  of  his 
suggestions  could  have  come  from  Good 
Housekeeping  rather  than  Gospel  Herald. 

Advent  is  really  a  season  when  we 
need  to  create  sacred  time  and  space  in 
order  to  prepare  our  hearts  for  Christ- 
mas. It  is  a  season  of  deliberately  slow- 
ing down  and  waiting,  watching,  pray- 
ing, and  longing  for  God's  coming  into 
our  broken  world  and  our  broken  lives. 

I  have  found  the  only  way  to  make 
sure  that  the  Christian  season  of  Ad- 
vent is  not  swallowed  by  the  secular, 
frantic  pace  of  preparing  for  Christmas 
is  to  be  very  deliberate  about  choices  I 
make  during  this  season.  In  that  spirit 
I  offer  the  following  alternative  sug- 
gestions for  our  Advent  calendars: 

•  In  place  of  an  all-day  shopping 
trip,  consider  going  on  a  silent  retreat. 

•  Cancel  your  newspaper  subscrip- 
tion for  December.  No  ads  mean  less 
clamoring  from  the  kids. 

•  Decide  what  you  will  cut  out  dur- 
ing Advent.  Our  family  has  dropped 


some  YMCA  lessons  just  for  this 
month  to  give  us  more  time  together. 

•  Put  away  the  credit  cards  until 
after  the  New  Year.  Give  less  to  people 
who  already  have  too  many  things  and 
more  to  church  agencies  or  those  who 
have  little. 

•  Issue  a  call  in  your  congregation 
for  more  times  of  prayer.  These  don't 
need  to  take  lots  of  planning.  Sitting  in 
silence  quiets  one's  heart. 

•  Put  off  Christmas  cards  or  news- 
letters until  New  Years  or  Valentines 
if  you  find  them  making  you  frantic. 

•  Cut  family  TV  time  and  substitute 
baking,  making  gifts,  reading,  volun- 
teering at  a  local  homeless  shelter. 

•  Free  yourself  from  the  myth  that 
there  is  a  "perfect"  Christmas — and 
that  it  is  up  to  you  to  create  that  expe- 
rience for  others.  Simplify  meals,  deco- 
rating, and  gift  giving. 

Carmen  Schrock-Hurst 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Even  though  Wichita  '95  was 
nearly  four  months  ago,  I  want 
to  share  one  observation  about 
worship.  Recently  I  overheard  a  con- 
versation in  which  an  adult  comment- 
ed that  the  worship  in  the  adult  ses- 
sions at  Wichita  was  mature,  deep,  and 
solid.  In  contrast,  he  considered  the 
worship  in  the  youth  session  to  be  light 
and  fluffy. 

I  beg  to  differ.  I  skipped  out  on  some 
adult  sessions  to  observe,  learn,  and 
worship  with  the  youth.  I  was  moved 
to  tears  to  be  with  thousands  of  Men- 
nonite youth  giving  praise  to  God. 

Sure,  flying  paper  airplanes  and 
some  other  behavior  during  worship 
may  not  be  the  utmost  in  maturity. 
But  were  all  the  adults  also  truly  en- 
gaged in  worship? 

The  adult  sessions  (I  have  attended 
since  1983)  have  only  narrowly  strayed 
from  classic  hymnology.  Though  it  may 


Pontius'  Puddle 


be  considered  "fluff  by  some,  the  sim- 
ple, contemporary  music  of  the  youth 
convention  is  connecting  with  many 
who  have  been  raised  listening  to  rock- 
pop-blues-contemporary-country. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  case  for  aban- 
doning our  hymns.  But  it  is  an  invita- 
tion away  from  an  arrogance  about 
classical  music  and  a  readiness  to  ob- 
serve youth  (and  adults!)  who  are  ac- 
tively engaging  their  hearts  to  express 
praise  in  new  forms  of  music. 

Phil  Ebersole 

Toledo,  Ohio 

The  church  continues  to  have 
trouble  with  the  words  liberal 
and  conservative.  That's  because 
sometimes  these  words  reflect  a  belief 
system,  and  other  times  they  reflect  an 
attitude.  This  leads  to  confusion  and 
oftentimes  results  in  mischaracterizing 
a  person. 

Here  are  some  definitions  of  both 
terms,  depending  on  how  they  are 
being  used: 

As  a  system  of  beliefs:  conserva- 
tive— one  who  is  disposed  to  maintain- 
ing existing  views  or  institutions;  op- 
posed to  change;  liberal:  one  who  is  not 
bound  by  orthodox  tenets  or  estab- 
lished forms  in  political  or  religious 
philosophy. 

As  an  attitude:  conservative — 
one  who  is  narrow-minded,  intolerant 
to  the  views  of  others,  ready  to  ridicule 
and  put  down,  unwilling  to  accept  any- 
one unless  that  person  holds  the  same 
beliefs;  liberal — one  who  is  broad- 
minded,  willing  to  accept  other  people 
even  though  they  do  not  have  the  same 
system  of  beliefs. 

With  these  definitions,  it  is  possible  to 
be  a  conservative  liberal  or  a  liberal 
conservative.  You  can  also  have  conser- 
vative conservatives  and  liberal  liberals. 
Marvin  D.  Kauffman 
Albany,  Oregon 
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What  happens  when  Jesus  grows  up? 


by  Carol  L.  Bollinger 


Most  adults  coo  and  babble  over  babies. 
As  an  aunt  to  17, 1  see  this  at  family 
gatherings  all  the  time.  Aunts,  uncles, 
and  cousins  cuddle  the  infants  and  toddlers  and 
talk  baby-gibberish,  vying  for  the  children's 
attention.  Even  my  father,  a  serious  man, 
softens  his  voice  and  makes  faces  at  the  baby, 
trying  to  elicit  a  giggle  or  a  glint  of  recognition. 

It  also  happened  in  the  Bible.  In  Exodus  2, 
Pharaoh's  daughter  sees  a  little  Hebrew  baby 
among  the  reeds  where  she  is  bathing.  The 
woman,  so  overwhelmed  with  tenderness,  defies 
her  father's  orders  to  kill  the  child;  instead,  she 
hires  a  Hebrew  woman  to  nurture  the  child  and 
later  adopts  him  as  her  own  son. 

Imagine  the  scenes  at  the  stable  in  Bethle- 
hem. The  shepherds  most  likely  crowded 
around  Mary,  poking  at  the  baby's  face,  exam- 
ining the  perfect  little  fingers  and  toes,  and 
admiring  the  powerful  lungs  the  Jewish  boy 
possessed  as  his  cries  punctured  the  stale  air. 

By  the  time  the  wisemen  arrived,  Jesus  was 
probably  walking.  Imagine  them  bouncing  the 
boy  on  their  knees,  giving  him  camel  rides,  and 
watching  him  play  with  the  gifts  they  brought 
for  him.  Little  Jesus  had  captured  the  hearts  of 
both  illiterate  shepherds  and  intellectual  magi. 

Baby  Jesus  is  still  the  center  of  attention 
during  Advent  for  many  people  today.  Most  of 
our  homes  display  a  manger  scene  in  which  the 
infant  Jesus,  wrapped  in  cloth,  lies  helpless  in  a 
manger.  As  a  child,  I  always  looked  forward  to 
the  moment  when  I  could  get  our  broken 
ceramic  figure  of  baby  Jesus  out  of  the  storage 
box,  wrap  him  in  a  white  Kleenex  to  hide  his 
broken  body,  and  tuck  him  in  the  manger. 

Last  year,  two  friends  of  mine  who  share  an 
apartment  never  even  put  away  their  manger 
scene;  it  still  sat  beside  their  television  when  I 
visited  them  in  August.  I've  also  been  in  homes 
on  Christmas  Day  in  which  Christians  sing 
"Happy  Birthday"  and  eat  a  cake  decorated 
with  the  message,  "Happy  Birthday  Jesus." 

What  happens,  however,  after  a  child 
begins  to  grow  and  to  lose  his  pudgy 
baby  features?  Is  it  possible  that  many 
of  us  reject  the  adult  Jesus  in  favor  of  the  soft, 
cuddly  baby  lying  helpless  in  the  straw  of  the 
manger? 

The  adult  Jesus  is  not  cute,  cuddly,  or  help- 
less. He  calls  his  followers  to  daily  take  up  their 


individual  crosses.  He  commands  them  to  love 
their  enemies  and  to  pray  for  those  who  perse- 
cute them.  He  tells  them  to  walk  the  extra  mile. 
He  preaches  a  confusing  theological  and  ethical 
message;  he  claims  to  come  bearing  a  sword 
that  divides  father  and  son,  sister  and  brother, 
even  husband  and  wife.  How  many  of  us,  un- 
comfortable with  the  essence  of  his  words, 
reject  this  part  of  Jesus  Christ's  character, 
preferring  to  simply  give  attention  to  the  baby 
in  the  manger? 

The  infant  only  demanded  our  attention;  the 
adult  demands  our  obedience.  We  accept  the 
Son  of  man,  but  do  we  also  accept  the  Son  of 
God — the  other  intrinsic  half  of  the  nature  of 
Jesus  Christ?  It  is  no  wonder  that  Jesus  calls 
us  hypocrites  saying,  "Isaiah  prophesied  rightly 
about  you  when  he  said:  'This  people  honors  me 
with  their  lips,  but  their  hearts  are  far  from 
me'  "  (Matt.  15:7-8,  NRSV). 

We  who  are  more  than  willing  to  go  carol- 
ing in  our  neighborhood  and  to  share 
the  message  of  a  sweet  baby  boy  born 
on  a  silent,  holy  night  in  the  little  town  of 
Bethlehem,  we  are  much  less  excited — in  fact, 
sometimes  downright  resistant — to  tell  the 
same  neighbors  about  the  Jesus  who  despises 
sin. 

Unlike  the  helpless  child  in  the  manger,  the 
adult  Jesus  seeks  those  willing  to  be  radicals, 
like  our  Anabaptist  ancestors,  who  lost  their 
lives  for  the  sake  of  the  cross.  He  commands  his 
followers  to  drink  his  blood  and  to  eat  his  body 
in  remembrance  of  him.  After  the  Passover 
meal  Jesus  told  his  disciples,  "They  who  have 
my  commandments  and  keep  them  are  those 
who  love  me"  (John  14:21,  NRSV). 

In  ancient  Jerusalem,  a  young  man  swept 
through  the  temple,  evicting  money  changers 
and  merchants  who  defiled  his  house  of  wor- 
ship. What  would  happen  if  Jesus  swept 
through  our  congregations  today,  driving  out  all 
who  merely  honor  him  with  lips  but  whose 
hearts  are  far  from  obeying  him?  Would  our 
pews  be  empty  this  Christmas? 

Carol  L.  Bollinger,  Lititz,  Pa.,  is  a  senior  En- 
glish major  at  Messiah  College  in  Grantham, 
Pa.  She  attends  Petra  Christian  Fellowship  in 
New  Holland,  Pa.  Her  18th  niece  or  nephew  is 
due  in  January. 
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Losing  a  job,  sharpening  a  vision: 

'And  just  what  is  it  that  you  do?9 


by  Carl 
Horning 


A 

All 


s  I  walked  through  the  door  at  work  early 
on  Tuesday  morning,  my  supervisor  fol- 
lowed me  to  my  cubicle.  "I'm  afraid  I'm 
the  bearer  of  bad  news,"  he  began.  "Yesterday 
we  announced  some  layoffs,  and  your  name  was 
on  the  list." 

So  much  for  the  gentle  approach.  There  it  was 
in  black  and  white.  He  had  a  job  and  I  didn't. 
"You  can  take  your  time  packing  your  things,  and 
then  see  Carol  before  you  leave,"  he  continued. 
"She'll  have  a  check  for  you  for  today." 

Five  years  before,  as  a  result  of  a  hostile 
takeover  of  the  company  for  which  I  then 
worked,  I  and  numerous  others  had  been 
eliminated  from  the  company  organization. 
Because  of  an  agreement  struck  during  negoti- 
ations, we  got  severance  pay  based  on  length  of 
service.  So  as  I  looked 
for  a  new  job  then,  our 
family's  living  condi- 
tions changed  little. 
This  time  it  would  be 
different.  There  was  no 
severance  pay. 

Losing  a  job  is  losing 
one's  identity,  at  least 
for    a    man.  Watch 

men  size  each  other  up  when  they  first  meet. 
Introductions  are  incomplete  until  the  question, 
"And  what  do  you  do?"  is  answered.  I  did  not 
realize  the  significance  of  this  at  first,  but  as 
my  search  for  employment  lengthened  into  five 
months,  I  became  increasingly  grateful  that  I 
was  a  pastor  as  well  as  an  engineer.  I  had  lost 
only  part  of  my  identity,  but  I  gained  an  in- 
creasing sense  of  appreciation  and  empathy  for 
those  who  had  no  second  vocation. 

When  one  is  powerless,  one  suffers  indigni- 
ties in  silence.  Money  and  jobs  are  power,  and 
without  a  job,  there  is  a  significant  loss  of  self- 


It's  amazing  how  losing 
a  job  sharpens  one's 
vision.  I  see  people  I 
never  noticed  before. 


worth  and  power.  After  I  stood  in  the  unem- 
ployment line  for  what  seemed  to  be  hours 
(they've  improved — now  you  have  chairs  to  sit 
in  while  you  wait!),  it  was  my  turn  at  the 
counter.  After  much  paper  shuffling,  I  was 
given  another  form  to  sign.  The  clerk  glanced  at 
my  signature  and  said,  "That's  not  good 
enough.  This  has  to  be  an  official  signature."  I 
felt  like  telling  him,  "Look,  that  signature  was 
good  enough  to  buy  us  a  house  that  is  nearly 
paid  off."  I  didn't.  I  resigned  myself  to  his  put- 
down  and  signed  the  paper  again. 

Its  amazing  how  losing  a  job  sharpens  one's 
vision.  I  see  people  I  never  noticed  before. 
When  I  go  to  the  library  to  check  the  newspa- 
pers, I  see  a  group  of  men,  many  of  whom  have 
long  since  given  up  looking  through  the  help- 
wanted  ads.  At  the  unem- 
ployment office,  there  are 
people  who  are  fast  losing 
hope.  As  I  drive  through 
town,  I  see  mothers  with 
small  children,  teenagers 
loitering  on  the  street 
corner,  older  men  shuffling 
along,  all  without  gainful 
employment. 
I  have  gained  a  new  appreciation  for  the 
people  of  God's  grace  and  for  the  story  of  Elijah 
and  the  widow  with  the  jar  of  oil  that  did  not 
run  dry.  My  layoff  came  the  same  week  as  the 
fall  assembly  of  Lancaster  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence, a  semiannual  gathering  of  licensed  and 
ordained  persons  and  their  spouses.  During  a 
devotional,  as  Vernon  Myers  talked  about  the 
presence  of  God  in  the  midst  of  our  pain  and 
losses,  he  listed  getting  a  pink  slip  as  one  of 
those  pains. 

Then  the  moderator  took  that  occasion  to  in- 
form the  conference  assembly  that  I  had  just 

that  very  week  re- 
ceived notice  of  the 
loss  of  my  job.  I  had 
the  humbling — and 
uplifting — experience 
of  hearing  that  large 
assembly  of  ministers, 
deacons,  bishops,  and 
their  spouses  pray  to- 
gether in  groups  of 
three  or  four  for  me 
and  my  family  in  our 
loss. 

The  same  day  that  I 
lost  my  job,  our  water 
pump  failed.  Surely, 
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ITEMS  &  COMMENTS 


Church  leaders  arrested  in  Capitol 
building  for  praying  for  the  poor 

Fifty-five  church  leaders  and  work- 
ers were  arrested  during  a  prayer  wit- 
ness for  the  poor  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  on  Dec.  7.  The  group 
sought  to  "speak  up  for  the  poor  and 
confront  lawmakers  with  biblical  vers- 
es against  retreating  from  society's 
duty  to  help  the  needy,"  according  to  a 
story  in  the  New  York  Times.  The 
group — which  included  Tony  Campolo, 
Ron  Sider,  Jim  Wallis,  and  Gordon 
Cosby — was  charged  with  "demonstrat- 
ing within  a  Capitol  building"  and  re- 
leased for  later  arraignment. 

"We  .  .  .  call  our  nation's  political 
leaders  to  repentance — to  protect  the 
poor,  recognizing  the  Bible's  insistence 
that  the  best  test  of  a  nation's  right- 
eousness is  how  it  treats  the  poorest  in 
its  midst,"  read  an  announcement  by 
the  group. 

Latin  American  churches  send 
missionaries  to  Muslim  countries 

Protestant  missionaries  from  at  least 
eight  Latin  American  countries  are 
working  among  Muslims  in  Asia  and 
northwest  Africa,  according  to  Lee  Ed- 
ward Roy  of  Missionary  Action. 

Latin  Americans  are  especially 
equipped  to  minister  in  Arabic  coun- 
tries, Roy  believes,  because  the  two  cul- 
tures share  common  emphases  on  hos- 
pitality, extended  families,  and  strictly 
defined  gender  roles.  Arabs  are  also 
more  likely  to  accept  Latin  Americans 
because  they  are  from  the  Third  World 
and  are  "not  associated  with  the  wealth 


and  power  of  the  United  States,"  Roy 
says. — National  and  International 
Religion  Report 

U.S.  Postal  Service  receives 
1995  Scrooge  Award 

The  Fellowship  of  Merry  Christians 
awarded  its  1995  Scrooge  Award  to  two 
departments  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  collaborating 
on  a  policy  banning  the  use  of  decora- 
tive signs  or  messages  saying  "Merry 
Christmas"  or  "Happy  Hanukkah"  in 
post  office  lobbies. 

According  to  The  Joyful  Noiseletter, 
the  Fellowship  is  "urging  everyone  to 
protest  the  ban  by  greeting  all  postal 
clerks  and  mail  carriers  with  a  hearty 
'Merry  Christmas!'  .  .  .  during  this 
Christmas  season  and  a  'Happy  Hanuk- 
kah!' on  Dec.  18." — FMC 

World  Council  of  Churches  calls 
for  peace  negotiations  in  Sri  Lanka 

General  Secretary  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  Konrad  Raiser  has 
called  for  negotiations  between  the  par- 
ties in  the  Sri  Lankan  civil  war. 

Raiser  said  that  help  from  neutral  gov- 
ernments may  be  needed  in  the  search  for 
peace  between  the  Sri  Lankan  gov- 
ernment and  the  Liberation  Tigers  of 
Tamil  Ealam.  Negotiations  between  the 
two  groups  broke  off  earlier  this  year,  and 
a  recent  escalation  in  fighting  threatens 
civilians  throughout  the  country. 

"We  call  upon  Christians  and  church- 
es around  the  world  to  be  constant  in 
prayer  for  all  the  people  of  Sri  Lanka  in 
this  dark  hour,"  Raiser  said. — WCC 


Christian  coalition 
plans  Catholic  division 

The  predominantly  Protestant 
Christian  Coalition  is  making  plans  for 
a  new  Catholic  division  in  an  effort  to 
widen  its  political  base.  The  Religious 
Right,  led  by  the  coalition,  has  become 
a  dominant  element  in  Republican 
Party  politics  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  recent  elections  but 
has  had  trouble  gaining  support  in  the 
Northeast,  which  includes  a  large 
Catholic  population. 

The  Catholic  arm  of  the  organization 
will  have  a  separate  membership  from  the 
coalition  but  will  work  with  the  coalition's 
state  chapters  on  common  concerns. 

— Christian  Century 

Pastors  tackle  'prophetic' 
issues  about  1.7  times  a  year 

A  survey  of  pastors  in  northwest 
Iowa  reports  that  ministers  take  a 
stand  on  controversial  issues  about  1.7 
times  a  year.  Examples  of  prophetic  is- 
sues were  abortion,  homosexuality, 
capital  punishment,  and  women  in 
ministry. 

Michael  Yoder,  a  sociologist  at 
Northwestern  College,  found  in  his 
study  that  pastors  were  often  willing 
to  speak  out  after  they  had  won  the 
confidence  of  their  parishioners 
through  pastoral  work.  He  also  found 
that  pastors  in  the  middle  of  their  ca- 
reers were  more  willing  to  tackle  con- 
troversial issues,  while  those  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  their  careers 
were  more  cautious. 

— Reformed  Ecumenical  News 


'And  just  what  is  it  that  you  do?' 

(continued  Lord,  there  must  be  a  mistake  in  your  timing!      that  God  may  be  tel 


(continued  Lord,  there  must  be  a  mistake  in  your  timing! 

from  page  7)       An  extra  expense  of  over  $650.  But  we  man- 
aged to  cover  it.  Now  as  I  write  checks  to  pay 
the  bills,  I  wonder:  did  Elijah's  widow  simply 
keep  pouring  from  her  jar,  or  did  she  look 
inside  in  puzzlement  and  amazement.  If  I  try 
to  figure  out  how  we  will  meet  our  bills,  the 
math  doesn't  work,  yet  there  has  always  been 
enough  there.  Friends  have  unexpectedly  sent 
money,  very  generously.  AAA  reimbursed  me 
for  a  towing  bill  that  I  had  paid,  months  ago. 
An  insurance  check  came  through.  Modern  oil! 

Am  I  frantically  looking  for  a  job?  No.  I  am 
looking,  but  I  am  also  open  to  the  possibility 


that  God  may  be  telling  me  that  now  is  the 
time  for  a  change.  That  is  unsettling,  because 
I  don't  know  what  my  new  identity  will  be.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  know  that  along  with  my 
being  a  child  of  God,  the  new  job  that  God  has 
for  me  will  be  the  right  identity  for  me. 

Carl  Horning,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  lost  his  job  after 
five  years  as  an  engineering  consultant  for  a 
firm  specializing  in  the  design  of  cold  storage 
equipment.  He  is  bishop  of  the  Lebanon  Dis- 
trict of  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference  and 
also  serves  as  assistant  moderator  for  the  con- 
ference. 
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New  Integration  Committee  agrees 
merger  must  serve  the  congregation 


Chicago,  III. — The  new  Integration 
Committee  (IC),  responsible  for  merg- 
ing the  Mennonite  Church  (MC)  and 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  (GC),  held  its  first  meeting 
here  Dec.  2-4. 

The  task  of  the  IC,  according  to  the 
mandate  of  the  two  general  boards,  is 
to  guide  and  monitor  the  integration 
process.  It  is  to  pass  along  recommen- 
dations to  the  boards,  who  will  then  act 
on  any  changes  to  be  made. 

"The  sharper  your  recommendations 
can  be,"  MC  moderator  Owen  Burk- 
holder  told  the  committee,  "the  better 
off  the  general  boards  will  be." 

As  the  group  acquainted  itself  with 
the  various  issues  involved  in  integra- 
tion, they  agreed  some  large  hurdles 
loomed  ahead.  The  three  Canadians  at 
the  table  reminded  the  committee  that 
an  integrated  Canadian  conference  is 


already  in  place  (Conference  of  Menno- 
nites  in  Canada).  For  them,  integration 
means  developing  a  U.S.  counterpart  to 
that  conference. 

Vern  Preheim  said  that  the  GC 
board  sees  the  need  for  such  a  U.S.  con- 
ference. Burkholder  said  that  MCs  are 
not  as  sure;  the  question  remains  of 
whether  or  not  the  MC  General  Board 
has  "owned  the  idea." 

Preheim  said  that  MC  members 
often  ask  if  they're  integrating  with  one 
or  two  groups.  Practically,  he  said,  the 
answer  is  two — the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  Conference 
of  Mennonites  in  Canada. 

'We  must  serve  the  congregation.' 
While  much  of  the  committee's  talk  and 
ongoing  work  will  be  dealing  with  pro- 
gram boards  and  conferences,  various 
members  reminded  the  group  of  the  im- 
portance of  congregations.  "If  we  don't 


serve  congregations,  we're  out  of  busi- 
ness," said  Ruth  Suter. 

One  of  the  IC's  first  tasks  was  ap- 
proving the  idea  of  an  advisory  group. 
Each  general  board  will  name  about 
ten  people  who  will  receive  minutes  of 
the  IC  meetings  and  will  be  available 
for  consultation. 

The  group  looked  at  its  goals  for  the 
next  two  years.  Don  Steelberg  empha- 
sized the  need  to  deal  with  emotions. 
"We  can  change  structures,"  he  said, 
"but  if  we  don't  sell  it  to  the  grass  roots, 
[the  structures]  won't  work  well." 

"One  of  the  emotions  we'll  need  to 
deal  with  is  grief  over  laying  to  rest  the 
old  structures,"  said  John  C.  Murray. 

Steelberg  argued  for  the  committee  to 
commission  an  "evangelist  leader"  whose 
sole  job  would  be  meeting  with  people  in 
congregations  about  integration. 

The  committee  agreed  to  request  a 
decision  about  a  new  periodical  by  sum- 
mer 1997.  The  group  recommended 
that  two  representatives  each  from  the 
Division  of  General  Services  (GC), 
Mennonite  Publication  Board  (MC), 
and  a  publications  steering  committee 
in  Canada — as  well  as  a  person  from 
IC — meet  to  discuss  creating  a  new 
periodical.  The  IC  also  said  it  wants  to 
see  a  common  yearbook  as  soon  as 
feasible. 

Mission,  funding,  and  naming. 

The  IC  decided  to  ask  the  mission 
boards  to  move  toward  integration  with 
a  model  of  several  regional  centers. 
Planning  for  this  process  will  happen 
at  the  next  meeting. 

The  IC  also  looked  at  integrating 
such  areas  as  history  and  archives, 
peace  and  justice,  ministerial  leader- 
ship, and  funding  and  staffing. 

The  group  also  wants  to  take  up  the 
issue  of  the  new  denomination's  name 
at  its  next  meeting. 

Preheim  introduced  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  GC  general  secretary  also  the 
MC  associate  general  secretary  and 
vice  versa.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
keep  each  person  in  touch  with  the 
other  group's  agenda.  The  IC  agreed  to 
send  this  idea  to  the  executive  commit- 
tees of  the  two  general  boards. 

The  group  named  John  C.  Murray 
(MC)  and  Dorothy  Nickel  Friesen  (GC) 
cochairs.  The  IC  also  designated  the 
cochairs  and  the  three  general  secre- 
taries as  the  IC's  executive  committee. 

The  IC  will  meet  twice  a  year.  Its 
next  meeting  will  be  on  March  23-25  in 
Chicago. — Gordon  Houser 


"We  played  our 
drum  for  him  .  .  ." 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(MBM) — Samuel  and 
Philip  Ngugi  from 
Muranga,  Kenya, 
play  with  an  African 
drum  at  a  first-of-its- 
kind  joint  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 
and  Virginia  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Miss- 
ions festival  here  re- 
cently. Their  father 
Daniel  Ngugi,  a  stu- 
dent at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary, 
arranged  a  percus- 
sion group  and  ac- 
companiment for  an 
international  pro- 
cessional featuring 
more  than  60  people 
in  indigenous  dress. 
MBM  president  Stan- 
ley Green  gave  the 
evening  message, 
and  various  people 
led  in  prayer  for  in- 
ternational missions. 
Some  450  people 
attended  the  festival, 
and  the  offering  of 
$2,400  was  split  be- 
tween MBM  and 
VMBM  after  ex- 
penses. 
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Wielding  the  needle  for  relief.  Halifax,  Pa. — Martin  Gerlach,  John  B.  Metzler, 
and  Russell  Baer  draw  strings  through  school  kit  bags  for  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee at  Camp  Hebron's  1995  annual  autumn  retreat.  Some  2,500  pounds  of  items 
for  school  kits  arrived  from  MCC's  Material  Aid  Center.  Participants  stitched, 
stuffed,  and  taped — by  the  end  of  the  retreat  had  assembled  1,200  school  kits. 


MCC  workers  thankful, 
cautious  about  Bosnia 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — With  reserva- 
tions, Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  personnel  involved  in  the  for- 
mer Yugoslavia  are  thankful  for  the  ac- 
cords signed  recently  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  hopeful  that  they  are  a  first  step 
toward  achieving  peace  in  the  region. 

"I  am  very  excited  that  an  agreement 
was  reached  in  Dayton,"  says  Hansul- 
rich  Gerber,  MCC  Europe  director. 
"Not  that  all  is  won  and  done.  But  even 
that  small,  fragile,  and  only  half-credi- 
ble accomplishment  is  far  better  than 
continued  fighting." 

Gerber  acknowledges,  however,  that 
non-establishment  media  in  Bosnia, 
Croatia,  and  Serbia — all  of  whom  oper- 
ate independently  of  their  respective 
governments — show  little  excitement. 
"They  do  agree  that  at  this  point  any- 
thing that  keeps  the  war  from  going  on 
is  a  positive  step,  but  they  insist  that 
the  people  who  started  this  war  have 
little  legitimacy  and  credibility  to  make 
true  peace,"  Gerber  says. 

Amy  Gopp,  MCC  worker  in  Croatia, 
echoes  this  point.  A  Croatian  acquain- 
tance of  Gopp's  commented,  "It  was  very 
hard  to  see  Milosevic  up  there,  signing 
an  agreement,  looking  like  a  peacemaker 
when  it  was  he  who  started  this  war." 

Gerber  hopes  for  new  perspectives  to 
emerge  on  leaders  like  Milosovic.  "It  is 
our  view — and  we  are  learning  this  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  elsewhere — that 
peace  cannot  be  made  if  even  those  peo- 


ple seen  as  the  worst  perpetrators  are 
excluded.  There  will  be  peace  inasmuch 
as  everyone  has  a  part  in  and  cooper- 
ates with  the  peace  process." 

Does  the  accord  make  for  a  sustain- 
able peace?  Gopp  thinks  not.  The  divi- 
sion of  Bosnia  into  two  states — the 
Croat-Muslim  Federation  and  the  Serb 
Republic — has  created  a  "powder  keg," 
she  believes.  Gopp  notes  that  Jovan 
Nikolic,  a  retired  Serbian  Orthodox 
priest  who  remained  in  Croatia 


throughout  the  war,  believes  the  peace 
agreement  will  "only  lay  the  ground- 
work for  another  war." 

North  American  Mennonites  now 
face  the  question  of  how  to  respond  to 
the  sending  of  U.S.  troops.  "It  may 
sound  strange  for  MCC  to  take  this  po- 
sition, but  if  the  so-called  international 
community  is  to  send  in  personnel,  be 
they  military  or  civilian,  then  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  be  part  of  it  in  a 
substantial  way,"  Gerber  says.  "It  is 
the  United  States  that  forged  the  peace 
agreement,  and  it  is  responsible  to  give 
leadership  and  be  present  in  an  ongo- 
ing way  to  help  secure  the  cease-fire 
and  the  peace  process." 

He  adds  that  he  wishes  the  emphasis 
would  be  on  economic  and  political  ob- 
servers and  advisers,  however,  rather 
than  on  military  action.  "It  is  particu- 
larly irritating  that  the  United  States 
is  already  speaking  of  rearming  the 
parties  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  That 
seems  to  indicate  it  believes  peace  is  a 
matter  of  balance  of  terror  rather  than 
a  matter  of  justice  and  peoples'  well- 
being,"  Gerber  says. 

He  says  that  the  challenge  ahead  is  to 
"give  people  a  sense  of  ownership  in 
what's  going  on  and  to  reduce  fear,  build 
trust,  and  prevent  random  violence." 

"The  next  step  is  to  end  the  war  in 
the  hearts  of  so  many  here,"  Gopp  says. 
—Emily  Will 


'Bosnia  should  not  be  seen  as  a  quagmire* 


Gerald  Shenk,  professor  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary  in  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  and  his  family  spent  nine 
years  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  He 
met  recently  with  the  minority  staff 
director  of  the  House  International 
Relations  Committee  about  United 
States  policy  in  Bosnia.  Shenk  offers 
these  thoughts  on  the  recent  develop- 
ments. 

"Partitioning  Bosnia  into  ethnic 
segregation  is  not  a  worthy  goal  for 
our  country's  foreign  policy.  Temp- 
orary measures,  designed  to  halt  the 
bloodshed  and  bring  calm  to  a  weary 
land,  are  reasonable  and  we  hope 
they  achieve  their  stated  purpose. 
But  to  preserve  Bosnia's  unity  only 


as  a  fiction  on  paper  will  ultimately 
be  a  self-defeating  strategy." 

"People  have  been  praying  vigor- 
ously for  a  long  time.  We  must  recog- 
nize agreements  [like  the  Dayton  ac- 
cords] as  part  of  the  answer  to  our 
prayers." 

"We  remind  our  nation  that  the 
real  center  of  hope  lies  not  in  the  bal- 
ance of  forces  or  terror  but  in  recon- 
ciliation of  people  from  the  ground 
up." 

^  "We  insist  that  Bosnia  not  be 
seen  as  a  quagmire.  It  is  a  beautiful 
land,  with  rugged  and  fiercely  inde- 
pendent peoples." 
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MMA  board  creates  tithing  policy,  names  new  chair 


Goshen,  Ind.  (MMA) — Creation  of  a 
tithing  policy  and  naming  of  a  new 
chair  highlighted  the  final  1995  meet- 
ing of  the  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board 
of  directors,  held  Dec.  1-2  in  Chicago. 

The  board  adopted  a  policy  directing 
MMA  to  tithe  10  percent  of  its  net  gain 
to  church  work.  This  is  in  addition  to 
money  that  the  eight  MMA  cor- 
porations provide  for  fraternal  pro- 
grams each  year  due  to  MMA's  status 
as  a  fraternal  benefit  association.  The 
net  effect  of  the  change  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  money  available  for 
MMA's  fraternal  programs  from  about 
$3.16  million  to  $3.75  million  in  1995 
and  an  estimated  increase  from  $2.85 
million  to  $3.27  million  in  1996. 

Beryl  Hartzler  Brubaker,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  was  installed  as  the  new  board 
chair  for  1996.  Brubaker  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  for  10  years  and  has 
served  as  vice-chair  the  past  two  years. 
She  assumes  the  position  from  Richard 
Reimer,  Smithville,  Ohio,  who  has  served 
as  chair  the  past  four  years.  He  will  re- 
main on  the  board  through  1997. 

Some  30  writers  working 
on  Bible  commentaries 

Harrisonburg,  Va. — More  commen- 
taries are  on  the  way. 

That's  what  the  editorial  council  for 
the  Believers  Church  Bible  Commen- 
tary discovered  in  its  Nov.  16-17  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Seven  commentaries  (Genesis,  Jere- 
miah, Daniel,  Matthew,  Acts,  1  and  2 
Thessalonians,  and  Colossians,  Phile- 
mon) are  already  in  the  hands  of  pas- 
tors, Bible  teachers,  and  Bible  study 
leaders  in  the  Anabaptist-related 
churches.  A  commentary  on  Ezekiel 
will  be  published  in  the  spring  of  1996. 

The  editorial  council  reviewed 
numerous  manuscripts  that  are  near- 
ing  completion:  Amos,  Hosea,  and  2 
Corinthians.  Some  30  writers  are  work- 
ing on  individual  commentaries. 

The  commentaries  include  explan- 
atory comments,  analyses  of  the  text 
in  the  larger  biblical  context  and  in 
the  life  of  the  church,  and  essays  giv- 
ing in-depth  information  for  the  seri- 
ous reader. 

Herald  Press  reports  an  increase  in 
sales  of  the  Bible  commentaries  in  the 
past  year. — Paul  M.  Zehr 


Keith  Stuckey,  Brownstown,  Pa., 
was  elected  vice-chair.  Stuckey  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  since  1989. 

In  other  business,  the  board  ap- 
proved a  dividend  for  two  major  medical 
insurance  plans.  The  dividend  for  Team 
Care  Optima  II,  the  current  major  med- 
ical insurance  plan,  will  allow  rates  for 
most  members  to  decrease  by  about  10 
percent  in  1996.  The  dividend  approved 
for  Team  Care  Health  Plan,  an  older 
plan  not  open  to  new  members,  will 
limit  most  increases  to  4.2  percent. 

Board  approves  budget.  The  board 
approved  a  1996  budget  of  ap- 
proximately $180  million.  It  also  ac- 
cepted a  1996  corporate  plan  that  in- 
cludes goals  of  increasing  the  number 
of  MMA  counselors  and  advocates,  in- 
troducing its  own  life  insurance  plans 
in  1996  rather  than  brokering  the 
plans  of  another  company,  and  serving 
additional  denominations. 

President  Howard  Brenneman  re- 
ported that  exploratory  talks  have  been 
held  with  church  leaders  in  Canada 
about  the  possibility  of  offering  MMA 
plans  and  services  in  that  country. 

A  committee  of  staff  and  board  mem- 
bers reported  on  their  study  of  the  fu- 
ture of  Medicare  and  how  MMA  can 
meet  the  needs  of  senior  citizens  in  light 
of  expected  changes  in  Medicare  legisla- 
tion. While  the  exact  nature  of  those 
changes  is  unknown,  MMA  will  most 
likely  continue  offering  plans  that  help 
protect  seniors  from  costs  not  covered  by 
federal  government  health  coverage. 

Exploring  community  programs. 
The  committee  also  looked  at  new  com- 
munity-based programs  around  the 
country  helping  the  elderly  stay  in 
their  homes  instead  of  being 
institutionalized.  The  board  encour- 
aged the  staff  to  continue  exploring 
how  MMA  might  help  in  the  devel- 
opment of  these  programs. 

The  board  agreed  to  send  a  letter  of 
support  to  the  Integration  Committee 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

Three  new  members  were  installed 
at  the  meeting:  Carol  Suter,  Gladstone, 
Mo.;  David  Faber,  Hillsboro,  Kan.;  and 
James  Offutt,  Evanston,  111.  Special 
recognition  was  also  given  to  retiring 
board  members  Lee  Roy  Berry,  Jr., 
Goshen,  Ind.;  Nick  Rempel,  Buhler, 
Kan.;  and  William  Dunn,  Sarasota, 
Fla. — Steve  Bowers 


Seniors  for  Peace  provided  the 
impetus  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
peace  center  operated  by  College  Men- 
nonite Church,  Goshen,  Ind.  A  member  of 
the  congregational  peace  and  justice  group, 
Atlee  Beechy,  proposed  the  idea  exactly 
eight  years  before  the  congregation  ap- 
proved the  center  on  Feb.  19.  Staffed  by 
volunteers,  the  peace  center  joins  eight  oth- 
ers listed  in  the  1995  Mennonite  Yearbook. 
The  three  focal  points  are  peace  education, 
mediation,  and  prophetic  witness.  The 
volunteers'  activities  include  sponsoring 
peace  forums,  peace  plays  at  Goshen  Coll- 
ege, and  delegates  at  peace  meetings.  They 
hope  to  participate  in  a  local  program  for 
homeless  people. — Paul  Hershberger 

Artists  and  musicians  from  Eastern 
Europe  met  in  early  September  for  the 
Budapest  Artists'  Gathering,  organized  by 
Timothy  Bentch  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Missions.  The  63  participants  from  twelve 
countries  spent  the  week  worshiping  to- 
gether, exhibiting  their  artwork,  and 
performing  music.  They  came  from  Chris- 
tian traditions  ranging  from  Orthodox  to 
Pentecostal.  Meeting  together  each  year  is 
important  to  these  artists,  according  to 
Bentch,  because  they  are  often  separated 
from  Christian  artists  in  their  own  and 
other  countries.  "Already  we  are  seeing 
fruit  from  the  gathering,"  Bentch  says. 
Artists  from  Croatia  who  attended  the 
conference  are  holding  an  exhibition  with 
concerts  this  month. 
— Eastern  Mennonite  Missions 

Two  relatives — one  white,  one  black — 

discovered  each  other  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite University  during  the  1994-95  year. 

Will  Hairston,  supervisor  of  grounds  at 
EMU,  and  Darrell  Hairston,  an  intern  in  the 
EMU  multicultural  office,  found  out  their 
ancestors  came  from  the  same  plantation  and 
that  they  are  likely  distant  cousins. 

Finding  out  that  his  ancestors  owned 
slaves  was  an  unwelcome  discovery  for  Will. 
The  Scottish-descended  Hairston  clan  owned 
nine  estates  in  the  South  and  5,500  slaves. 

But  when  he  found  out  another  Hairston 
worked  at  EMU,  he  decided  to  call  Darrell, 
who  says  he  was  reluctant  when  he  first 
talked  to  Will. 

"The  black  side  is  a  definite  for  me — no 
problem  to  see  and  appreciate,"  Darrell  says. 
"The  white  side  is  different.  Slavery  comes  to 
mind  and  its  unfairness  and  injustice.  Rape, 
unpleasant  things — the  negative  jumps  out 
at  you  ...  I  had  to  take  a  deeper  look  at 
myself  and  get  past  the  anger  that  was  there 
and  be  proud  of  who  I  am  no  matter  which 
side  of  the  family  I'm  looking  at." 

The  two  men  kept  meeting  and  talking, 
and  led  a  chapel  service  at  EMU  last 
spring. — Crossroads 
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President  Clinton  lauds  peacemakers  on  historic  visit  to  Northern  Ireland 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM-MCC) — Two 
Mennonite  workers,  whose  home  sits 
along  the  dividing  line  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Belfast, 
Northern  Ireland,  take  daily  risks  for 
peace. 

But  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  workers  John  and  Naomi  Lede- 
rach  found  an  unexpected  ally  in  their 
peacemaking  efforts  on  Nov.  30 — Presi- 
dent Clinton. 

In  the  first  visit  ever  to  Northern  Ire- 
land by  an  incumbent  president,  Clin- 
ton delivered  the  keynote  address  of  his 
trip  in  a  factory  right  behind  the  Leder- 
ach's  house.  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions (MBM)  and  MCC  jointly  invested 
in  the  house  earlier  this  year.  So  close 
was  the  house  to  the  site  of  the  presi- 
dential visit  that  Irish  media  inter- 
viewed the  American  couple  in  their 
garden. 

As  invited  guests  at  the  address,  the 
Lederachs  heard  President  Clinton  say 
he,  too,  was  prepared  to  make  risky  in- 
vestments for  peace  in  Northern  Ireland. 

"The  United  States  stands  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  take  risks  for  peace,"  Clinton 
told  about  1,500  people — Catholic  and 
Protestant — at  Mackies,  a  factory  100 
yards  from  the  MBM-MCC  house.  In 
addition,  the  Clintons  spent  the  night 
at  the  Europa  Hotel  in  Belfast,  which 
only  recently  reopened  after  a  bombing. 
"[That  action]  is  saying  the  right 
things:  'We  believe  enough  in  the  peace 
process  that  we  are  willing  to  stay  in 
the  heart  of  Belfast.'  It's  sort  of  a  gutsy 
thing  to  do,"  John  Lederach  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  from  Belfast.  "So 
often,  America  is  seen  as  the  nation 
that  sends  its  army  to  places.  Here,  we 
were  sending  this  entourage  that  is 
working  to  bring  people  together  to 
make  peace." 

Working  in  divided  Belfast.  The 
Lederachs,  volunteer  trainers  in  peace 
and  reconciliation  for  The  Mediation 
Network  of  Northern  Ireland,  belong  to 
a  small  entourage  of  Mennonites  (in- 
cluding Joe  Campbell  and  Joe  Liechty) 
who  support  peace  efforts  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Campbell,  joint  Ireland  pro- 
gram coordinator  for  MBM  and  MCC, 
last  July  defused  a  potentially  violent 
conflict  between  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants in  Portadown,  a  small  town  near 
Belfast. 

In  Belfast's  "divided  society" — 60 


percent  Protestant,  40  percent 
Catholic — the  Lederachs  have  worked 
to  ease  tensions  between  a  police  force 
that  is  93  percent  Protestant  and  the 
minority  Catholic  community.  They 
also  have  begun  a  pilot  program  geared 
to  address  conflict  and  communication 
in  the  prison  system. 

Hours  before  Clinton's  arrival,  the 
British  and  Irish  governments  forged  a 
compromise  over  an  issue  that  had 
threatened  to  scuttle  the  peace  process. 
Now  a  panel  headed  by  former  Senate 
Majority  Leader  George  Mitchell  will 
review  whether  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  needs  to  surrender  its  weapons 
before  its  political  wing,  Sinn  Fein, 
gains  a  seat  at  the  negotiating  table. 

"The  last  couple  weeks  have  been 
very  discouraging  because  the  peace 
process  was  stalled  and  there  were 
threats  and  posturing.  It  just  seemed 


like  the  whole  thing  was  going  to  fall 
apart,"  said  Naomi  Lederach,  a  native 
of  Goshen,  Ind.  "I  think  [Clinton's  visit] 
has  breathed  some  new  life  into  the 
peace  process." 

The  Lederachs  hope  Clinton's  visit 
will  help  Mennonite-supported  efforts 
toward  reconciliation.  "My  prayer  is 
this  will  lead  the  way  for  some  pre- 
talks  with  the  different  parties  in- 
volved ...  so  we  can  begin  to  get  some 
reconciliation  going  on  in  communities 
[and]  we  don't  go  back  to  the  brink  of 
disaster  like  we  did  last  summer,"  John 
Lederach  said. 

"For  25  years,  the  history  of  North- 
ern Ireland  has  been  written  in  the 
blood  of  its  children  and  their  par- 
ents," Clinton  said.  "The  cease-fire 
turned  the  page  in  that  history,  and  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  turn  back." 

— Tom  Price 


Stovepipes  and  sus- 
tainability.  San  Lucas, 
Guatemala  (MCC)— Men- 
nonite Central  Com- 
mittee worker  Fred  Gar- 
ner (left)  and  Domingo 
Alvarez  Coxic  fashion 
stovepipe  caps  for  fuel- 
efficient  woodstoves. 
Both  men  work  for  the 
Guatemalan  Center  of 
Christian  Services.  Gar- 
ner designed  the  new 
cap,  which  is  easier  to 
make  and  uses  less  sheet 
metal  than  the  former 
model.  Although  im- 
proved woodstoves  are 
appreciated  throughout 
Guatemala — they  use 
some  50  percent  less  fire- 
wood than  traditional 
cookstoves — Garner  con- 
tends the  real  value  of 
promoting  sustainable 
technology  is  in  getting 
people  to  work  together 
as  communities.  The 
Guatemalan  elite  often 
feels  threatened  by  or- 
ganized groups  of  citi- 
zens, saying  that  any  or- 
ganization not  connect- 
ed to  the  government 
must  be  aligned  with 
the  guerillas. 
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•  AMBS  starts  institute.  A 

new  Evangelism  and  Mission 
Institute  will  be  held  at  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
July  8-Aug.  12,  1996.  The  in- 
stitute, sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions, 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, and  Commission  on  Over- 
seas Ministries  (GC),  includes 
courses  on  biblical  interpreta- 
tion and  cultural  context, 
ministry  in  urban  settings, 
and  development  and  mission. 
A  weekend  conference,  "Mis- 
sion and  Partnership,"  will  be 
held  July  19-21. 

•  Writing  proposals  sought. 

Proposals  for  papers,  read- 
ings, and  performances  for  a 
conference  titled  "Mennonite/s 
Writing  in  the  U.S."  are  being 
sought.  The  conference  will  be 
held  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College, 
Oct.  23-26,  1997.  Proposals 
are  due  in  September  1996. 
Those  who  wish  to  be  placed 
on  the  mailing  list  should 
write  to  the  English  Depart- 
ment, Goshen  College, 
Goshen, IN  46526. 

•  New  appointments: 

Kent  Dutchersmith,  personnel 
counselor  at  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Florence  Roes  began  a  two-year 
term  as  hostess  at  Japan  Ana- 
baptist Center  in  Tokyo 
through  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions'  SOOP  program 
(Service  Opportunities  for 
Older  People). 

•  Coming  events: 

Anabaptist  Women  Doing  Theol- 
ogy conference  will  be  held  May 
9-11  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
"Wind  and  Fire:  Moving  the 
Life  Among  Us"  will  feature 
speakers  Nadine  Pence  Frantz, 
Ruth  Krall,  Veronica  Dyck,  and 
Eleanor  Epp-Stobbe,  as  well  as 
workshops  and  caucusses. 
More  information  from  Women 
Doing  Theology,  Canadian 
Mennonite  Bible  College,  600 
Shaftesbury  Blvd.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.  R3P  0M4. 

•  New  books: 

Spiritual  Life  in  Anabaptism  by 
Cornelius  J.  Dyck  is  a  collec- 
tion of  writings  by  early  Ana- 
baptist leaders  on  faith  and 
its  relation  to  prayer,  Bible 
reading,  and  church  involve- 
ment. Dyck  includes  selec- 
tions from  Balthasar  Hub- 
maier,  Pilgram  Marpeck,  and 
Menno  Simons.  Available 
from  Herald  Press,  800  245- 
7894. 


•  Job  openings: 

Administrator,  Chicago  Menno- 
nite Learning  Center.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  general 
administration,  business 
management,  educational  and 
maintenance  supervision,  as- 
sistance in  fund  development, 
and  volunteer  coordination. 
Qualifications  include  teach- 
ing and  administrative  expe- 
rience. Master's  degree  pre- 
ferred. Begins  June  1996. 
Send  letter  of  application  and 
resume  by  Feb.  1  to  Fred  Do- 
ering,  Grace  Community 
Church,  4155  S.  Rockwell  St., 
Chicago,  IL  60632.  More  in- 
formation from  Richard 
Weaver,  419  358-6826. 

Director,  Ben-El  Child  Develop- 
ment Center  (a  community 
mental  health  agency),  West 
Liberty,  Ohio.  Master's  degree 
in  administration,  social 
work,  or  related  field  re- 
quired, management  experi- 
ence preferred.  Contact  or 
send  resume  to  James  Bur- 
kett,  Adriel  School,  Box  188, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  43357; 
phone  513  465-0010. 

Faculty  and  coaching  position, 
physical  education  and 
athletics  department  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Univer- 
sity, Harrisonburg,  Va.  Mas- 
ter's degree  required,  doctor- 
ate preferred.  Head  coaching 
in  women's  volleyball  and 
softball  programs,  and 
teaching  in  general  under- 
graduate physical  education, 
physical  education  major, 
and  camping,  recreation, 
and  outdoor  ministries 
major.  Send  letter  of  applica- 
tion and  resume  by  Feb.  15 
to  Lee  Snyder,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite University,  Harrison- 
burg, V  A  22801. 

Faculty  position  in  information 
systems,  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege. Full-time,  tenure-track 
position  includes  teaching 
courses  in  information  sys- 
tems or  business  and  in  the 
management  development 
program.  Begins  fall  1996. 
Master's  degree  expected, 
doctorate  and/or  related  work 
experience  preferred.  Send 
curriculum  vitae  and  three 
letters  of  reference  to  John 
Nyce,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219 
535-7503. 

Professor  of  communication, 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College.  Will  di- 
rect speech  program  and 
teach  in  related  areas,  begin- 
ning July  1,  1996.  Doctorate 
with  graduate-level  courses  in 
speech  communication  pre- 
ferred. Qualifications  include 
teaching  experience  at  the  col- 
lege level.  Send  curriculum 


vitae  and  three  letters  of  ref- 
erence to  John  Nyce,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  219  535-7503. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Burr  Oak,  Rensselaer,  Ind.: 

Henry  Sterk,  Sr.,  and  Joanna 
Sterk. 

Clinton  Frame,  Goshen,  Ind.: 

Sheila  Delagrange,  Sherri  De- 
lagrange,  Brian  Laughlin, 
Pam  Laughlin,  Kristi  Miller, 
Lori  Ann  Miller,  Kristen  Os- 
wald, Gwen  Duckworth,  Tom 
and  Annetta  Good,  Milo  and 
Nancy  Mast,  Anita  Miller, 
Jesse  Miller,  Randi  Yoder, 
Rob  Yoder,  and  Mark  and 
Kathy  Plank. 

Durham,  N.C.:  Blondine 
Knelsen  and  Ruth  Jordan. 

Peace,  Dallas,  Tex.:  Charles 
and  Rita  Calvert,  Evan  and 
Tonya  Bontrager,  Joe  Peifer, 
Marsha  Stoesz,  Joe  Mead, 
Joellen  Kaczoroski,  and  Dick 
and  Maria  Davis. 

Plains,  Hatfield,  Pa.:  Mary 
Rittenhouse  and  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber. 

West  Clinton,  Wauseon, 
Ohio:  Jena  Nafziger,  Kim 
Nofziger,  Kylie  Karagiorge, 
Lesa  King,  Jenny  Waidelich, 
and  Megan  Sauder. 


BIRTHS 


Berg,  Carol  and  Thomas, 
Mohnton,  Pa.,  Rebecca  Marie 
(fourth  child),  Sept.  28. 

Fisher,  Donna  Helmuth  and 
Richard,  Logan,  Ohio,  Timo- 
thy Richard  (seventh  child), 
Nov.  21. 

Garrison,  Bernadette  Wahl 
and  Wendell,  Lowville,  N.Y., 
Michael  Joseph  (second  child), 
Nov.  21. 

Hange,  Wendy  Kratz  and 
Kevin,  Telford,  Pa.,  Victoria 
Anne  (third  child),  Nov.  12. 

Headings,  LaCinda  Troyer  and 
Jeffery,  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
Zachary  Perry  (first  child), 
Nov.  6. 

Lade,  Crystal  and  Kevin  Ray, 
Fair  Oaks,  Ind.,  Kearsten 
Nikole  (first  child),  Oct.  25. 

MacGregor,  Karlene  Roth  and 
Kory,  Hubbard,  Ore.,  Abigail 
Kay  (second  child),  Nov.  18. 

Miller,  Jill  Troyer  and  Lance, 
North  Manchester,  Ind.,  Mor- 
gan Marie  (first  child),  Nov.  8. 

Newton,  Amber  Maust, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Aaron  John 
(first  child),  Nov.  21. 

Nyce,  Dawn  Mumaw  and  Dou- 
glas J.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Daniel 
James  (third  child),  Nov.  9. 


O'Connell,  LuAnn  Sgrecci  and 
James,  Turbotville,  Pa.,  Mary 
Evelyn  (fourth  child),  Nov.  26. 

Rufenacht,  Dawn  and  Doug, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Tyson  Doug- 
las (second  child),  Nov.  1 . 

Skyrm,  Kathy  Moyer  and  John, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Alexander 
William  (fourth  child),  Nov. 
17. 

Waidelich,  Rhonda,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Ashlyn  Renae  (first 
child),  born  May  17,  received 
for  adoption  Oct.  31. 

Zehr,  Gloria  Widrick  and  Chet, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Jennica  Marie 
(first  child),  Nov.  8. 


MARRIAGES 


Graber-Klopfenstein:  Lisa 
Graber,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Berea), 
and  Douglas  Klopfenstein, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Central),  Nov. 
25,  by  Wilmer  Hartman  and 
Lois  Hartman. 

Hershberger-Lehman:  Robert 
Hershberger,  Mt.  Eaton, 
Ohio,  and  Christa  Lehman, 
Orrville,  Ohio  (Kidron),  Nov. 
25,  by  Todd  Martin  and  John 
Miller. 

Peters-Tinneny:  Lisa  Peters, 
Ambler,  Pa.  (Plains),  and 
Daniel  Tinneny,  Chalfont, 
Pa.,  Nov.  25,  by  Richard  J. 
Lichty. 

Wenger-Wright:  Jennifer 
Wenger,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Weavers),  and  James  Wright, 
Weyers  Cave,  Va.  (Church  of 
the  Brethren),  Nov.  22,  by 
Samuel  Janzen. 


DEATHS 


Cable,  James  S.,  86,  Hollsop- 
ple,  Pa.  Born:  Oct.  18,  1908, 
Conemaugh  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Amos  and  Lydie  Johns  Cable. 
Died:  Sept.  7,  1995,  Johns- 
town, Pa.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: James  A.,  Raymond  D., 
Merle  D.,  Norma  Rauch; 
brother  and  sister:  John  J., 
Edna  Lehman;  12  grandchil- 
dren, 17  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Mary  Yoder 
Cable  (wife).  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial: Sept.  10,  Kaufman  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Donald  D. 
Sharp. 

Campbell,  Bessie  Williams, 

95,  Broadway,  Va.  Born:  May 
21,  1900,  Shenandoah  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  to  Charlie  and  Sallie 
Runion  Williams.  Died:  Nov. 
23,  1995,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Survivors — daughters:  Ruth 
Fifer,  Lillian  Johnson;  16 
grandchildren.  17  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Mark  T.  Campbell  (hus- 
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Are  your 
dollars 

going 

places 

your 
values 
wouldn't 

take 

you? 


MMA  Praxis  Mutual  Funds  give  you  the 
freedom  to  pursue  your  investment  goals 
without  compromising  your  values. 

MMA  Praxis  avoids  investments  in 
enterprises  that  manufacture  military 
weapons  or  are  directly  associated  with  the 
gambling  industry  and  the  production  of 
alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  products. 

For  mutual  fund  investments  that  corre- 
spond with  your  ethical  values,  you  need  to 
find  out  more  about  MMA  Praxis. 

Contact  an  MMA  counselor  or  call 

1-800-9-PRAXIS 

Available  in  most  states. 

For  more  complete  information  including  charges  and 
expenses,  see  your  investment  representative  to  receive  a 
prospectus.  Please  read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money. 
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band).  Congregational  mem- 
bership: Crossroads  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  Nov.  25, 
Grandle  Funeral  Home,  by 
Samuel  Janzen.  Burial:  Lacey 
Springs  Cemetery. 

Erb,  Lowell  Dean,  61,  Kalona, 
Iowa.  Born:  Feb.  3,  1934,  John- 
son County,  Iowa,  to  Jacob  L. 
and  Erma  Miller  Erb.  Died: 
Nov.  21,  1995,  Johnson  Coun- 
ty, Iowa,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
wife:  Lola  Faye  Erb;  children: 
Julie  Beachy,  Jerre,  James, 
Janet  Geyer,  Jill  Bontrager; 
sisters:  Shirley  Gingerich,  Car- 
ley  June  Miller;  9  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  Nov.  25,  East 
Union  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Michael  Loss,  Wayne  Bohn, 
and  Noah  Helmuth.  Burial: 
Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Frey,  Delores  Ann  Short,  68, 
Cardington,  Ohio.  Born:  July 
12,  1927,  Stryker,  Ohio,  to 
Raymond  and  Alta  Amstutz 
Short.  Died:  Nov.  7,  1995,  Mt. 
Gilead,  Ohio,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. Survivors — husband: 
Willard  J.  Frey;  children:  Sue 
Ann  Overholt,  Mary  Jo  Wil- 
son, Peggy  Arndt,  Lee;  broth- 
ers and  sisters:  Robert  and 
James  Short,  Mary  Stipe, 
Jean  Frey;  13  grandchildren, 
3  great-grandchildren.  Funer- 
al: Nov.  10,  Gilead  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Glenn  Martin  and 
Murray  Krabill.  Burial:  Maple 
Grove  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Gerber,  Elizabeth  M.  Stoltz- 
fus,  87,  Fairview,  Mich.  Born: 
April  13,  1908,  Mio,  Mich.,  to 
Menno  G.  and  Annie  Miller 
Stoltzfus.  Died:  Nov.  21,  1995, 
Fairview,  Mich.,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — children:  Vernon, 
Eva  Miller;  brother:  Nicholas 
Stoltzfus;  8  grandchildren,  12 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Emanuel  J.  Gerber 
(husband).  Funeral:  Nov.  25, 
Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Randy  Detweiler  and  Sven 
E.  Miller.  Burial:  Fairview 
Cemetery: 

Grieser,  Maynard  S.,  71,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio.  Born:  Jan.  11, 
1924,  Archbold,  Ohio,  to 
Samuel  and  Eva  Eicher 
Grieser.  Died:  Nov.  27,  1995, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  Survivors — 
brother  and  sisters:  Jesse, 
Alta,  and  Marjorie  Grieser.  Fu- 
neral: Dec.  1,  Central  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Wilmer  Hart- 
man  and  Lois  Hartman.  Bur- 
ial: Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Ruby  A.,  91,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio.  Born:  Jan.  10, 
1904,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  to 
Silas  and  Saloma  Kenagy 
Stutzman.  Died:  Nov.  16,  1995, 
Rittman,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
children:  John  S.,  Verna  Kauff- 


man, Bernita  Liechty;  brother: 
Glen  Stutzman;  5  grandchil- 
dren, 12  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  John  A.  Kauff- 
man (husband).  Funeral:  Nov. 
20,  Orrville  Mennonite 
Church,  by  John  and  Barbara 
Lehman.  Burial:  Crown  Hill 
Cemetery. 

Kulp,  Harvey  B.,  98,  Sell- 
ersville,  Pa.  Born:  Nov.  20, 
1896,  Bedminister  Twp.,  Pa., 
to  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  fiiwing- 
house  Kulp.  Died:  Nov.  18, 
1995,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  of  con- 
gestive heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— daughter:  Mildred 
Temoshchuk;  sister:  Kathryn 
Kulp  Yoder;  7  grandchildren, 
12  great-grandchildren,  2 
great- great- grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Katie  Stover 
(wife),  Olive  Ervin,  Esther  E. 
Kenderdine,  and  Helen  Kulp 
(daughters).  Funeral:  Nov.  22, 
Rockhill  Mennonite  Com- 
munity Church,  by  David  A. 
Stevens  and  Truman  H. 
Brunk,  Jr.  Burial:  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Martin,  Aaron  L.,  87,  Lititz,  Pa. 
Born:  Sept.  19,  1908,  Fetter- 
ville,  Pa.,  to  Harry  H.  and 
Mariah  M.  Wenger  Martin. 
Died:  Nov.  15,  1995,  Lititz,  Pa. 
Survivors — wife:  Anna  H.  High 
Martin;  sons:  Aaron  L.,  Jr., 
Glenn  H.,  Leon  H.;  16  grand- 
children, 14  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  Congregation- 
al membership:  East  Peters- 
burg Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: Nov.  18,  East  Bethany 
Chapel  of  Landis  Homes,  by 
John  Shenk,  Karl  Steffy,  and 
Donald  Good.  Burial:  Hess 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Mevers,  Daniel  Olin,  79, 
Grantsville,  Md.  Born:  Sept.  8, 
1916,  Grantsville,  Md.,  to  Lee 
and  Sadie  Yommer  Meyers. 
Died:  Nov.  13,  1995,  Grants- 
ville, Md.  Survivors — wife: 
Nona  R.  Brenneman  Meyers; 
children:  Daniel  Charles, 
Wanda  Yoder;  brother  and  sis- 
ters: Herman,  Edith  Bowers, 
Dorothy  Ryman;  3  grandchil- 
dren. Congregational  member- 
ship: Springs  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  Nov.  16, 
Newman  Funeral  Home,  by 
Steven  Heatwole.  Burial: 
Grantsville  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Katie  Weaver,  87, 
Berlin,  Ohio.  Born:  May  3, 
1908,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  to 
Harvey  and  Barbara  Sommers 
Weaver.  Died:  Nov.  25,  1995, 
Baltic,  Ohio.  Survivors — son: 
Glenn  W.;  brother  and  sisters: 
Orus  and  Mildred  Weaver, 
Dorothy  Lisle,  Edith  Lisle;  one 
grandchild,  3  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  George 
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W.  Miller  (husband).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Nov.  27,  Martins 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Carl  L.  Wieber  and  Roman 
Stutzman. 

Miller,  Rachel  M.  Yoder,  83, 
Topeka,  Ind.  Born:  Feb.  5, 
1912,  Topeka,  Ind.,  to 
Menno  J.  and  Martha  Yoder. 
Died:  Nov.  19,  1995,  Topeka, 
Ind.,  from  a  bleeding  ulcer. 
Survivors — children:  Janet 
Watkins,  James,  David,  Don 
A.;  brother  and  sisters: 
Raphael  Yoder,  Ruby  Yoder, 
Rozella  Fahlsing;  7  grand- 
children, 2  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Free- 
man Miller  (husband).  Fu- 
neral: Nov.  22,  Emma  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  John  C. 
Murray.  Burial:  Maple 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Retha  Yoder,  87,  Tope- 
ka, Ind.  Born:  Nov.  5,  1907, 
Topeka,  Ind.,  to  Menno  J.  and 
Martha  Yoder.  Died:  Sept.  13, 
1995,  Topeka,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— daughters:  Margaret 
Hostetler,  Doris  Reidy;  broth- 
er and  sisters:  Raphael  Yoder, 
Ruby  Yoder,  Rozella  Fahlsing; 
9  grandchildren,  10  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Vernon  Miller  (husband). 
Funeral:  Sept.  17,  Emma 
Mennonite  Church,  by  John 
C.  Murray.  Burial:  Shore 
Cemetery. 

Nissley,  Milford  M.,  40,  Mif- 
flinburg,  Pa.  Born:  Oct.  16, 
1955,  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
to  Mervin  B.  and  Esther 
Ruth  Weaver  Nissley.  Died: 
Nov.  11,  1995,  Mifflinburg, 
Pa.,  of  fall  from  a  roof.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Marian  Longe- 
necker  Nissley;  children: 
Craig,  Curtis,  Kendra,  Kyle; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Phelma 
T.  Kennedy,  Sharon  Harnish, 
Joyce  Smoker,  Phyllis,  Mari- 
lyn Swartz,  Maurice,  Cheryl 
Shaum,  Charles,  Sylvia  Beil- 
er,  Gloria  Miller,  Luella 
Miller.  Predeceased  by: 
Keith  Andrew  Nissley  (infant 
son).  Funeral:  Nov.  15,  Com- 
munity Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship, by  David  Martino  and 
Linford  Good.  Burial:  Beaver 
Run  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Pursel,  Lorene  A.  Rupp,  83, 
Archbold,  Ohio.  Born:  Jan.  22, 
1911,  Pettisville,  Ohio,  to 
Henry  H.  and  Anna  Nafziger 
Rupp.  Died:  Nov.  19,  1995, 
Wauseon,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
stepchildren:  Orville  and 
Roscoe  Pursel,  Mabel  Smith. 
Predeceased  by:  Weldon  V. 
Pursel  (husband)  and  Paul 
Pursel  (stepson).  Funeral: 
Nov.  22,  Lockport  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Allen  Rutter  and 
Charles  Gautsche.  Burial: 


Lockport  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 
Shantz,  Melvin,  93,  Fairview, 
Mich.  Born:  June  29,  1902, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  to  Ananias 
and  Anna  Steckle  Shantz. 
Died:  Nov.  15,  1995,  Fairview, 
Mich.  Survivors — wife: 
Reathel  Yoder  Shantz;  chil- 
dren: Merlin,  Anna  Milam, 
Ardith  Crowell,  Judith  Hill; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Ernie, 
Clifford,  Ada  Handrich,  Alma 
Bontrager,  Edna  Shantz;  17 
grandchildren,  31  great- 
grandchildren, 5  great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 


by:  Bryce  (son).  Funeral:  Nov. 
18,  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Virgil  Hershber- 
ger.  Burial:  Fairview  Ceme- 
tery. 

Shantz,  Phebe  Elizabeth 
Waters,  95.  Born:  Sept.  23, 
1900,  Epworth,  Ga.,  to 
Moses  J.  and  Lucy  J.  Kiker 
Waters.  Died:  Nov.  3,  1995, 
Hydro,  Okla.,  of  heart  fail- 
ure. Survivors — daughter: 
Rose  Sharon  Altorfer;  broth- 
er: Layman  Waters;  4  grand- 
children, 2  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Henry 
D.  Shantz  (husband).  Funer- 


al and  burial:  Nov.  6,  Pleas- 
ant View  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Chester  Slagell  and  Joe 
Wood. 

Swartley,  Jessica  Lynn,  8 

days,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  Born: 
Nov.  7,  1995,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
to  Kenton  and  Emily  Hertzler 
Swartley.  Died:  Nov.  15,  1995, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Survivors — 
parents;  brother  and  sister: 
Jeremy  and  Kristin.  Funeral: 
Nov.  18,  Cedar  Falls  Mennon- 
ite Church,  by  Terry  Rediger. 
Burial:  Nov.  21,  Blooming 
Glen  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 


November  orientees  leave  for  assignments.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Forty-four  workers 
participated  in  an  orientation  at  Mennonite  Central  Committee  headquarters  in  Akron, 
Pa.,  Nov.  5-15.  Each  year  about  475  people  enter  MCC  assignments.  Seventeen  of  the  No- 
vember orientation  group  are  from  the  Mennonite  Church.  They  are: 


Seated,  left  to  right:  Laura  Nafziger  of  Milver- 
ton,  Ont.,  to  Milverton  as  thrift  shop  co-manag- 
er; Geralde  Reesor-Grooters  of  Stouffville,  Ont., 
to  Stouffville  as  educator,  promoter,  and  Inter- 
national Visitor  Exchange  Program  coordinator; 
Terry  Phibbs  Witmer  and  Philip  Witmer  of  Day- 
ton, Va.,  to  Rankit,  Haiti,  as  health  development 
and  agriculture  development  workers,  respec- 
tively; Lori  Tiessen  Banman  of  Winnipeg,  Man., 
to  Winnipeg  as  administrative  assistant  with 
Mediation  Services;  Jud  Allen  Shearer  of  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  to  Lesotho  as  teacher  and  com- 
munity worker. 

Second  row,  standing:  Scott  Knarr  of  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  to  Montreal  as  coordinator  of  Learning 
Through  Service;  Juana  Nunez  of  Ocoee,  Fla.,  to 


Apopka,  Fla.,  with  Ebenezer  Christian  Church; 
Crescencio  Torres,  Jr.,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to 
San  Antonio  as  assistant  director  of  La  Casa  de 
Mara  y  Marta;  Shawn  Neil  of  Harrisonburg  to 
Lesotho  as  math  teacher;  Lynn  Stoltzfus  of  Glen- 
dale,  Ariz.,  to  Glendale  as  MCC  service  coordina- 
tor; Ruth  Ann  Stauffer  of  New  York  to  Moscow 
as  social  service  coordinator.  Dawn,  (Kyle),  and 
Brian  Conklin  of  Harleysville,  Pa.,  to  Dhaka, 
Bangladesh  as  job  creation  administrator  and 
marketing  advisor,  respectively. 

Third  row,  standing:  Lynn  Williamson  of 
Akron  to  Nepal;  Stephanie  Brooks  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  to  Akron  as  administrative  secretary;  John 
Williamson  of  Akron  to  Nepal  as  director  of  rural 
development  for  United  Mission  to  Nepal. 
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The  gift  of  foot  washing 


Just  in  time  for  Christmas:  the  final  edition 
of  the  new  Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite 
Perspective,  approved  for  the  church  last  sum- 
mer at  Wichita  '95.  This  112-page  booklet  is 
available  for  Christmas  gift-giving  from  Herald 
Press  and  Faith  &  Life  Press. 

Not  that  many  of  us  are  likely  to  have  it  on 
the  top  of  our  Christmas  list.  Though  well  we 
might.  This  new  confession  is  a  treasure  trove 
for  study  and  meditation.  It  also  contains  sur- 
prises. 

One  of  these  for  me  is  the  presence  and  prom- 
inence of  an  article  on  foot  washing.  That's  not 
what  you'd  expect  in  a  modern-day  confession 
jointly  produced  for  two  groups,  one  of  which 
(Mennonite  Church)  has  many  congregations 
that  observe — or  used  to  observe — this 
ordinance,  the  other  of  which  (General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church)  is  made  up  of  congre- 
gations that  mostly  don't. 

Even  those  of  us  who  continue  washing  feet 
could  think  of  many  reasons  not  to.  It's  not  a 
particularly  aesthetically  pleasing  practice.  Our 
culture  is  also  different  from  the  one  in  which 
Jesus  began  the  practice.  Most  of  us  walk 
around  with  feet  already  washed,  particularly 
for  foot-washing  occasions.  A  more  appropriate 
observance  might  be  polishing  each  other's 
shoes  or  washing  each  other's  hands. 

Both  have  been  tried.  But  these  have  never 
caught  on  as  alternatives  for  the  basic  practice 
of  foot  washing:  kneeling  at  a  basin  before  your 
brother  or  sister  and  washing  their  feet. 

No,  you  might  not  expect  a  20th-going-on- 
21st-century  Mennonite  confession  to  have  an 
article  on  foot  washing.  But  there  it  is — Article 
13:  "Believers  who  wash  each  other's  feet  show 
that  they  share  in  the  body  of  Christ." 

Other — but  not  all — Mennonite  confessions 
have  also  had  such  an  article.  This  latest  one, 
however,  is  the  most  directive.  It  says  in  the 
commentary:  "Congregations  are  encouraged  to 
practice  foot  washing  when  it  is  a  meaningful 
symbol  of  service  and  love  for  each  other." 

This  practice  may  have  more  to  do  with 
building  love  for  each  other  than  we  first  real- 
ize. I  became  aware  of  this  several  months  ago 
while  "lurking"  on  MennoLink,  that  network  of 
1,000-or-more  computer  users  who  often  dis- 
cuss Mennonite-related  topics. 

This  time  the  discussion  was  foot  washing.  It 


turned  to  stories.  These  soon  developed  a  theme: 
Persons  who  couldn't  get  along  very  well  found 
their  relationship  changing  after  they  washed 
each  other's  feet. 

Something  similar  happened  in  my  congre- 
gation a  month  or  so  ago  one  Sunday  morning. 
After  observing  communion  and  foot  washing 
(yes,  we're  one  of  those  churches  that  still  puts 
the  two  together,  often  as  part  of  a  Sunday 
morning  worship),  the  Sunday  school  class  I 
was  in  got  to  reminiscing  about  meaningful 
communion  and  foot  washing  experiences. 

Well  into  the  hour,  one  person  told  how,  a 
decade  or  so  earlier,  he  had  gotten  paired  up 
with  a  brother  with  whom  he  didn't  get  along. 
They  were  constantly  clashing  on  the  church's 
building  committee.  Then  they  had  to  wash 
each  other's  feet.  "From  then  on,"  said  the  one 
telling  the  story,  "things  were  different.  We  still 
didn't  agree.  But  it  didn't  matter  so  much  any- 
more." 

That  story  brought  an  avalanche  of  others. 
Suddenly,  our  class  was  sitting  in  holy  space. 
Persons  I  had  never  seen  cry  before  sat  with 
tears  in  their  eyes  as  they  told  of  being  recon- 
ciled with  brothers  or  sisters  through  the  prac- 
tice of  foot  washing. 

I'm  not  sure  this  is  what  Jesus  had  in  mind 
when  he  instituted  the  practice  shortly  be- 
fore his  death.  According  to  the  Mennonite 
Encyclopedia,  common  interpretations  of  the 
meaning  of  foot  washing  have  to  do  with  humil- 
ity, service,  and  the  need  for  daily  cleansing.  In 
our  day  of  conflict  and  diversity,  surely  we  could 
add  reconciliation.  Could  it  be  that  washing  feet 
may  just  bring  the  healing  for  which  we  are 
often  at  a  loss  to  accomplish  by  words? 

If  so,  we  should  be  glad  the  practice  has  sur- 
vived— and  even  been  strengthened — in  the 
new  confession.  Twentieth-century  foot  wash- 
ing as  a  path  to  peace  and  reconciliation  is  a 
gift  to  the  church  from  the  Holy  Spirit  through 
the  committee  responsible  for  drafting  our  new 
confession. 

Indeed,  if  we  take  these  various  meanings  of 
the  foot  washing  practice  into  our  lives — hu- 
mility, service,  cleansing,  and  now  reconcilia- 
tion— we  will  understand  even  more  what  the 
baby  in  the  manger  was  all  about  that  first 
Christmas. — jlp 
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Ten  fertile  years  for  the  Mennonite  Church: 

Where  we've  been,  where 
we  might  be  headed 

A  review  of  the  last  decade  of  denomina- 
tional life  from  the  perspective  of  one 
called  by  the  church  to  guide  the  process. 


The  decade  of  1985-1995  was  a  unique  era 
in  the  life  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  An 
unusual  agenda  and  the  long-term  im- 
pact of  decisions  that  the  church  made  during 
this  time  resulted  in  a  fertile  period  for  our 
denomination. 

Concluding  20  years  of  service  with  the 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board  gives  me  the 
occasion  to  reflect  on  this  history  as  well  as  on 
the  future  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  My  reflec- 
tions are  based  on  my  role  as  moderator  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  from 
1985-87  and  my  work  as  general  secretary 
from  1987-1995.  Clearly  I  am  not  an  unbiased 
observer  of  the  Mennonite  scene.  I  offer  these 
observations  that  reflect  my  own  experiences, 
J.  Denny  Weaver:  prejudices,  and  personal  inclinations. 

Haiti:  signs  of  hope, 

words  of  caution  7        A  fertile  period:  1985-1995.  These  past  ten 

years  have  been  marked  particularly  by  eight 

Artist  keeps  'diary  of  feelings'  important  developments: 

with  brush  instead  of  pen  9        •  Vision  95  set  the  tone  for  these  ten  years 

with  specific  goals  for  growth  in  witness  and 

1995  news  in  review   10-11     stewardship.  While  the  goals  were  seriously 

debated  and  challenged,  they  fostered  growth 

1995  index  14-19     and  change  across  the  church.  As  a  result  of 


by 

James 
M.  Lapp 


Worshiping  together  at  Philadelphia  '93:  "Defining 
what  it  means  to  be  Mennonite  in  the  21st  century 
will  be  a  major  item  for  our  denomination  during 
the  next  years.  Old  definitions  no  longer  prepare  us 
for  the  challenges  we  will  face  in  the  next  century." 


ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


We  need  a  Mennonite  identity  that  has 
both  roots  and  wings.  It  is  urgent  that 
we  value  our  tradition.  But  we  must 
also  move  into  the  future  with  faith. 


these  goals  we  planted  163  new  churches  and 
grew  18  percent  beyond  inflation  in  our  con- 
gregational giving. 

•  Hymnal:  A  Worship  Book,  published  in 
1992,  contributes  enormously  to  the  worship 
life  of  our  congregations.  It  is  gratifying  that  a 
high  percentage  of  our  members  have  access  to 
this  book  in  their  congregational  life. 

•  The  new  Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Menno- 
nite Perspective  provides  24  articles  that  sum- 
marize our  faith  and  will  be  a  rich  resource  for 
teaching  and  passing  on  the  faith  to  future 
generations. 

•  The  exploration  and  commitment  at  Wichi- 
ta '95  to  move  toward  integration  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  and  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church  offers  a  practical  way  for  our  two 
Mennonite  groups  to  bring  together  traditions, 
structures,  and  programs  that  will  enrich  one 
another  from  the  two  historical  streams  that 
we  represent. 

•  Vision:  Healing  and  Hope  has  received 
positive  reactions  in  most  parts  of  the  church. 
The  joint  MC-GC  project  holds  potential  for 
focusing  our  energies,  and  providing  a  succinct 
statement  of  who  we  are  and  what  we  want  to 
be  about  during  the  next  ten  years. 

•  The  first  woman  served  as  moderator  of 
our  denomination  during  this  period.  Donella 
Clemens  very  capably  led  the  General  Board 
and  our  1995  General  Assembly. 

•  The  first  person  of  color  to  serve  as  moder- 
ator, Dwight  McFadden,  Jr.,  was  chosen  as 
moderator-elect  in  1995. 

•  A  Mennonite  Polity  for  Ministerial  Leader- 
ship grows  out  of  persistent  work  by  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Ministry  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  This  new  docu- 
ment will  provide  an  important  tool  for  de- 
fining leadership  roles  and  relationships  within 
our  congregations. 

This  ten-year  period  ended  with  Wichita  '95, 
described  by  many  as  "historic."  Certainly 
God's  Holy  Spirit  blessed  us  during  these  ten 
years  of  creative  initiatives. 

Unfolding  challenges.  Even  before  my  role 
as  moderator  began  in  1985,  I  was  introduced 
to  a  variety  of  challenges  in  the  church.  These 
developed  in  somewhat  of  a  sequential  way  and 
continue  to  this  day. 

Through  difficult  and  sometimes  creative 
struggle,  the  role  of  women  in  leadership  min- 
istries expanded  significantly  during  this  peri- 
od. When  it  was  announced  in  1983  that  I  was 


the  candidate  for  moderator-elect  for  Menno- 
nite General  Assembly,  a  number  of  people 
expressed  disappointment  that  the  candidate 
was  not  a  woman.  This  response  was  symp- 
tomatic of  the  growing  impatience  with  the 
predominately  male  leadership  of  the  church. 
By  the  mid-eighties  we  generally  achieved  an 
equal  balance  of  men  and  women  on  church- 
wide  program  boards,  but  it  was  not  until  1991 
that  a  woman  was  chosen  as  moderator-elect. 
Giving  a  full  place  to  the  spiritual  gifts  of 
women  remains  a  challenge  for  the  church. 
Meanwhile,  many  male  leaders  are  seeking  to 
be  more  inclusive  in  our  language  and  sensitive 
in  our  behavior  in  relating  to  our  sisters. 

Ethnic  and  racial  tensions  became  an  issue 
early  in  my  leadership.  During  General 
Assembly  in  1987,  word  came  of  a  crisis 
at  a  meeting  of  our  African- American  Menno- 
nite brothers  and  sisters.  As  moderator,  I  was 
quickly  immersed  into  working  at  developing 
trusting  relationships  with  people  of  color  and 
seeking  to  be  inclusive  of  those  who  do  not 
share  the  European  background  of  the  majority 
group.  I  am  grateful  for  the  strength  and  gifts 
that  brothers  and  sisters  from  diverse  back- 
grounds bring  to  the  church. 

Many  of  us  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  disclosure  that  some  of  our  leaders  over  the 
years  violated  the  sexual  boundaries  of  women, 
children,  and  young  men.  This  information  hit 
us  with  a  disturbing  force  because  of  our  corpo- 
rate denial  of  this  kind  of  behavior  for  so  many 
years.  We  had  to  begin  learning  how  to  deal 
with  this  tragic  reality.  Gradually  the  processes 
for  addressing  issues  of  abuse  and  discipline  in 
our  churches  are  being  regularized.  Enormous 
pain  and  anger  remain  that  need  attention  by 
leaders  in  our  congregations,  area  conferences, 
and  churchwide  boards  and  institutions. 

The  appropriate  use  of  power  became  an 
important  part  of  my  own  growth  during  these 
years.  Along  with  many  others,  I  tended  to 
ignore  and  deny  the  power  that  was  mine  as  a 
leader.  Suddenly  I  learned  I  could  not  glibly 
say  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  problems  in 
the  church.  I  continue  to  learn  how  to  responsi- 
bly use  power  to  help  those  who  feel  dis- 
empowered. 

Homosexuality  is  a  recent  issue  creating  high 
levels  of  tension  among  our  congregations  and 
conferences.  Grace  and  sensitivity  are  needed 
as  we  seek  to  process  a  question  on  which  the 
church  has  clearly  spoken  but  on  which  minor- 
ity voices  call  for  continued  dialogue  and  flexi- 
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At  Wichita  '95  last  summer, 
James  and  Nancy  Lapp 
participate  in  a  litany 
honoring  Jim  for  20  years 
of  service  with  Mennonite 
General  Assem  bly  and  the 
Mennonite  Church  General 
Board.  "We  thank  you  for 
your  work  among  us, "  the 
Assembly  read  together. 
"We  pray  God's  grace 
and  peace  may  be  yours. " 


bility.  Meanwhile,  other  important  sexuality 
issues  remain  unattended,  given  our  preoc- 
cupation with  homosexual  concerns. 

The  ongoing  reallocation  of  money  by  con- 
gregations has  resulted  in  significant  changes 
in  the  way  in  which  denominational  boards 
work.  In  1984  congregations  gave  9.8  percent 
of  their  contributions  to  churchwide  minis- 
tries. By  1994  this  had  declined  to  4.8  percent. 
I  affirm  the  positive  spirit  of  our  agencies  in 
working  with  this  severe  reduction  in  income. 
Gradually  we  are  all  learning  to  adapt  to  a 
changed  environment  and  to  plan  for  a  future 
requiring  fresh  approaches  to  denominational 
ministries. 

Critical  underlying  issues.  Behind  some  of 
these  unfolding  challenges  lie  at  least  five  pro- 
found themes  which  challenge  and  even  threat- 
en the  church. 

•  How  we  view  and  interpret  the  Bible  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  substantive  issues, 
calling  for  ongoing  study,  discussion,  and  defi- 
nition. 

•  Our  view  of  Jesus  in  the  context  of  other 
religious  claims  is  a  foundational  question 
being  raised,  especially  by  younger  people,  in  a 
new  way.  It  calls  for  a  careful  response  by  the 
church. 

•  Authority  and  how  it  is  experienced  and 
expressed  by  leaders,  conferences,  and  congre- 
gations presents  important  territory  for  explo- 


ration. These  questions  press  us  to  define  again 
the  authority  of  leaders  in  relationship  to  the 
members  they  serve,  and  the  authority  of  area 
conferences  vis  d  vis  congregations. 

•  Unity  and  diversity  in  the  community  of 
faith  remain  important  issues  for  our  contem- 
plation. Are  there  limits  to  the  diversity  that 
we  can  allow  and  still  be  community  of  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Christ?  Working  out  the  balance 
between  an  emphasis  on  the  center  of  our  faith 
and  attention  to  boundaries  remains  essential 
agenda. 

•  The  international  character  of  the  church 
in  a  culture  of  localism  is  a  new  concern  for 
many  of  our  people.  How  will  we  learn  from 
other  cultures?  How  do  we  work  together  with 
integrity  at  institutional  life  across  cultures?  It 
is  clear  we  cannot  be  the  church  alone  in  North 
America  when  the  majority  of  Mennonites  are 
non-Western  and  people  of  color. 

Front-burner  concerns.  A  number  of  ur- 
gent issues  call  for  attention  in  the  very  near 
future. 

•  Engaging  young  adults  in  the  life  and  min- 
istry of  the  church  is  frequently  identified  as  an 
important  goal;  the  handles  for  achieving  this 
goal,  however,  remain  elusive.  While  the 
primary  initiative  for  working  with  young 
adults  must  remain  with  congregations,  it  is 
important  that  churchwide  boards,  committees, 
and  area  conferences  find  ways  to  use  the  gifts 
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'I  remain  hopeful  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  much  to  offer  to  our  world. 
May  the  Holy  Spirit  enable  us  to  grow  as 
communities  of  grace,  joy,  and  peace.* 


of  young  adults  and  provide  resources  for  their 
nurture  and  growth. 

•  Our  care  of  the  poor  at  a  time  of  shifting 
national  priorities  calls  for  immediate  attention 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  How  will  we  respond 
when  legislative  initiatives  and  budget  reductions 
seem  to  result  in  fewer  services  for  the  poor? 

•  Eliminating  racism  in  personal  and  institu- 
tional forms  is  a  new  frontier  for  a  large  part  of 
our  church.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  people  of 
color  have  a  more  significant  voice  of 
influence  in  the  activities  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  Wichita 
'95. 

•  As  a  whole,  our  denomi- 
nation has  plateaued  in  the 
numbers  of  congregations 
ready  to  call  women  to 
pastoral  ministry.  Some  of 
us  have  almost  become 
weary  of  teaching  and  advo- 
cating for  women's  involve- 
ment in  the  church.  We  need 
fresh  teaching  and  biblical  and 
theological  study  to  assist  our 
members  and  congregations  to 
take  another  step  on  this  matter. 

•  Creative  leadership  is  needed  in 
resolving  the  "worship  wars"  which  divide 
many  of  our  congregations  over  the  songs  we 
sing  and  the  patterns  of  our  corporate  worship. 

•  Defining  what  it  means  to  be  Mennonite  in 
the  21st  century  will  be  a  major  item  for  the 
General  Board  and  our  whole  denomination 
during  the  next  few  years.  Old  definitions  of 
being  Mennonite  no  longer  prepare  us  for  the 
challenges  we  face  in  the  21st  century. 

Signs  of  hope.  I  see  many  more  reasons  to 
celebrate  than  to  lament  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Let  me  limit  my  signs  of  hope  to  five: 

1.  I  applaud  the  development  of  a  new  con- 
structive evangelicalism  among  us  that  replaces 
the  tired,  old  Mennonite  liberal -conservative 
paradigm  of  the  past  50  years.  Younger  leaders 
and  scholars  among  us,  unencumbered  by 
negative  feelings  about  authority  from  previous 
generations,  are  offering  a  fresh  evangelical 
voice.  Hopefully  those  of  us  groomed  in  the  old 
ways  will  be  receptive  to  these  voices  as  we 
discern  effective  ways  to  be  Mennonite  Chris- 
tians in  the  21st  century. 

2.  Our  view  of  peace  and  justice  is  expanding 
and  becoming  more  proactive.  No  longer  is 
peace  defined  by  the  absence  of  war.  Concern 
about  the  environment,  racism,  sexism,  and 


peacemaking  in  all  relationships  of  life  are 
becoming  a  regular  part  of  the  peace  and  jus- 
tice agenda.  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  and 
"peace  evangelists"  are  becoming  new  forms  for 
expressing  our  peace  witness. 

3.  Evangelism  is  becoming  a  comfortable 
word  and  an  integral  part  of  our  church,  The 
Living  In  Faithful  Evangelism  (LIFE)  program 
expanded  the  view  of  evangelism  for  hundreds 
of  congregations.  We  cannot  predict  the 
future  for  our  denomination  when 
200  of  our  churches  self- 
consciously devote  time, 
prayer,  and  energy  to 
evangelism. 

4.  A  hunger  for  a  vital 
spirituality  is  evident  in 
many  parts  of  our 
church.  The  invitations 
to  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries by  people  and  con- 
gregations who  want  to 
learn  to  pray,  worship,  and 
encounter  God  more  mean- 
ingfully is  cause  for  hope  and 
rejoicing. 

5.  A  new  respect  and  appreciation  for 
pastoral  and  institutional  leadership  is  emerg- 
ing among  us.  No  longer  is  it  negative  to  be  a 
leader.  There  is  growing  respect  for  leaders 
who  set  the  vision  and  point  direction  for  the 
church.  Leadership  is  needed  to  fill  the  void  left 
by  relativism  and  dependence  on  group  process 
alone.  I  rejoice  in  these  developments. 

Themes  to  hold  in  balance.  Many  issues  in 
our  current  world  are  characterized  by  tension 
and  debate  between  extreme  points  of  view. 
Unfortunately,  these  polarities  tend  to  define 
the  conversation  and  prevent  people  with  more 
balanced  perspectives  from  being  heard.  It  is 
urgent  that  church  leaders  rise  above  the  fray 
and  offer  balance  and  mature  wisdom  as 
alternatives  to  extremist  positions. 

For  instance,  Mennonite  identity  needs  to  be 
fostered  through  the  affirmation  of  our  distinc- 
tives  alongside  a  receptivity  to  other  expres- 
sions of  faith.  There  is  a  place  for  Mennonites 
with  our  distinctive  understandings  of  the 
gospel  and  ways  of  living  out  our  faith.  But 
Mennonites  cannot  acclaim  exclusiveness  on 
many  aspects  of  faith.  Many  so-called  "distinc- 
tives"  of  our  church  are  now  affirmed  by  Chris- 

(continued  on  page  8) 
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"J  will  recount  the  gracious 
deeds  of  the  Lord,  the  praise- 
worthy acts  of  the  Lord,  be- 
cause of  all  that  the  Lord  has 
done  for  us  .  .  .  according  to  the 
abundance  of  his  steadfast 
love.  "—Isaiah  63:7,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


In  Loving  People  the  Way  Jesus 
Loved,  People  (Nov.  21),  Ron  Sider 
so  clearly  articulates  what  many  of 
us  have  been  thinking  for  some  time. 
The  Mennonite  church  is  at  a  cross- 
roads. Many  Mennonites  seem  not  to 
know  who  Jesus  is  or  how  he  loves. 

We  stand  with  Sider  in  confessing 
our  conformity  to  the  individualistic 
and  relativistic  society,  which  causes 
us  to  resist  accountability  and  to  define 
truth  in  a  way  that  promotes  our  self- 
preservation. 

The  church  that  Sider  dreams  of  is 
the  one  we  desire  to  see  the  Mennonite 
church  become.  This  is  a  church  we  can 
unapologetically  defend,  for  it  is  a 
biblical  church  following  King  Jesus, 
looking  intently  into  his  Word  as  the 
absolute  standard. 

This  church  will  be  led  not  only  on- 
ward but  also  upward  by  leaders  who 
will  not  compromise  in  proclaiming  the 
simple  truth  of  God,  insisting  that  "sin 
is  a  terrible  violation  of  divine  stan- 
dard." These  leaders  will  then  call  for 
ethical,  sexual,  and  moral  purity,  lived 
out  in  a  life  of  discipleship  to  Christ. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads.  Many  Ana- 
baptist children  have  already  made  the 
choice  and  are  following  Jesus  on  the 
higher  road  of  simple  obedience  and 
total  allegiance  to  their  king. 
Fred  &  Lila  Kanagy 
Bloomfield,  Mont. 

I must  respond  to  Charlie  Kraybill's 
letter  (Nov.  7).  I  baptized  the  two 
girls  he  wrote  about.  They  were  11 
and  13.  Last  summer,  one  of  these  girls 
witnessed  the  shooting  death  of  a  14- 
year-old  clocker  (drug  dealer  who  sells 
drugs  day  and  night). 

There  are  more  juveniles  in  deten- 
tion in  the  county  where  I  live  than  at 
any  other  time  in  the  country's  history. 
Sexual  activity  among  junior  high 
school  youth  is  common,  and  I  hardly 


Pontius'  Puddle 


I  HAVE.  THE  FEELING- 
THIS  MtCrUT  SE  A 
TOOCrH  KIT  TO  ASSEMBLE. 


need  mention  the  epidemic  of  teen 
pregnancy. 

If  you  people  can  follow  the  devil, 
they  can  follow  Jesus.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  able  to  do  a  work  of  grace  in  the  life 
of  anyone  who  responds  to  his  prompt- 
ing. If  an  11 -year-old  senses  a  need  of 
Christ  and  confesses  faith  in  him,  that 
person  is  eligible  for  baptism.  Puberty 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  early  Anabaptists  did  not  teach 
adult  baptism.  They  taught  believers' 
baptism  upon  confession  of  faith.  In 
16th-century  Europe,  those  who  re- 
sponded were  primarily  adults,  but 
that  was  a  consequence  of  the  histori- 
cal context,  not  a  fixed  principle  of 
faith  and  practice. 

Kraybill  cites  the  example  of  the  Old 
Order  groups.  However,  a  person  can- 
not be  catechized  or  acculturated  into 
the  Christian  faith.  Each  individual 
must  have  a  personal  experience  of 
Christ.  Nowhere  in  the  Scripture  does 
it  teach  that  this  experience  is  limited 
to  those  who  are  21  years  of  age  or 
older. 

Instead  of  being  critical  of  young 
people  who  want  to  follow  Jesus,  we 
should  be  rejoicing.  We  must  not  hin- 
der anyone  coming  to  Christ. 

Lindsey  Robinson 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Ordinarily  I  do  not  write  letters  to 
the  editor.  But  the  editorial, 
You'll  Be  Fine  .  .  .  Just  Don't 
Look  Down  (Nov.  21)  spoke  to  me. 
The  message  is  similar  to  that  of 
1  John  2:16.  You  should  know  at  least 
one  reader  appreciates  this  editorial. 
Chris  Wickey 
Engadine,  Mich. 


Your  letters  are  welcome.  Send  them 
to  "Readers  Say,"  616  Walnut  Avenue, 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


THE  FIRST 
INSTRUCTION  IS  TO 
SAY  A  PRAYER! 
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PERSPECTIVE 

Haiti:  signs  of  hope,  words  of  caution 


It  sometimes  seems  that  only  a  miracle 
can  save  the  people  of  Haiti.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  prayer  is  faith  that  God 
can  step  in  and  rescue  this  country. 


by  J.  Denny  Weaver 


Haiti  was  15  months  into  the  so-called 
"three  years  of  crisis"  when  I  participat- 
ed in  a  Christian  Peacemaker  Team 
(CPT)  meeting  with  a  Haitian  who  had  gone 
into  hiding  to  escape  brutal  beatings  or 
assassination.  This  meeting — and  another  one 
this  past  September — bring  together  this 
nation's  immediate  past  and  signal  some  areas 
of  concern  for  its  future.  The  three  years  of 
crisis  was  the  time  of  oppressive  rule  by  army 
leaders  who  engineered  the  coup  that  sent 
President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  into  exile. 
Overwhelmingly  the  "people's  president," 
Aristide  was  elected  in  1990  with  67  percent  of 
the  vote  in  the  first  genuine  election  in  the 
nation's  history.  The  second-place  candidate, 
supported  by  the  U.S.,  had  received  14  percent 
of  the  vote. 

After  the  coup,  the  army  began  systematic 
repression  of  laualas,  the  many  grassroots 
organizations  which  comprised  the  base  of 
Aristide's  support.  It  was  declared  illegal  for 
Haitians  to  meet  in  groups  of  more  than  three 
without  permission  from  the  army.  An  esti- 
mated 300,000  people  hid  for  safety. 

Our  1992  meeting  with  one  such  person 
took  place  in  a  convent.  We  were  in  a 
room  opening  onto  an  inner  courtyard 
where  silhouettes  from  the  feeble  electric  light 
would  not  be  visible  to  an  army  patrol  passing 
in  the  street.  The  man  who  spoke  with  us  had 
returned  for  a  brief  visit  to  his  family  under 
cover  of  darkness,  hoping  that  the  army  would 
not  choose  this  night  to  make  a  random  search 
of  his  house. 

We  listened  to  the  man's  story — his  partici- 
pation in  a  peasant  literacy  program  that  had 
angered  the  army,  the  hopes  under  Aristide 
that  were  dashed  by  the  coup,  the  difficulties  of 
life  in  hiding  and  the  hardship  it  caused  his 
family,  and  his  hope  that  Aristide  might  return. 
We  promised  to  tell  his  story  when  we  returned 


home.  We  knew  that  this  man's  story  could  be 
repeated  by  thousands  of  others. 

By  the  time  of  our  meeting  this  past  Sep- 
tember with  two  members  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee that  advises  the  CPT  team  in  Tirivye, 
the  country  was  more  than  a  year  into  the  post- 
crisis  administration  of  President  Jean-Ber- 
trand Aristide.  A  United  States  invasion  force 
had  returned  him  to  complete  the  term  of  his 
elected  office. 

The  optimism  of  the  two  men  this  year  re- 
flects the  clear  progress  made  in  this  country. 
The  old  army  has  been  disbanded,  and  people 
are  optimistic  about  the  more  educated  and 
better  trained  police  force  replacing  it.  The 
level  of  overt  violence  is  declining,  although 
threats  still  exist  from  roving  robber  bands  of 
ex-militaries  who  kept  their  guns  when  the 
army  was  disbanded.  Some  corrupt  local  judges 
have  been  replaced,  but  the  people  also  believe 
that  justice  functions  more  fairly  when  CPT 
members  observe  the  court  process.  They  made 
frequent  appeals  for  a  CPT  presence  to  remain 
in  the  village  until  judicial  reform  is  further 
along. 

For  the  first  time  in  anyone's  memory, 
these  people  reported  that  aid  from  the 
government  actually  reached  their 
village,  a  direct  result  of  President  Aristide's 
putting  foreign  aid  into  the  places  that  help 
needy  people  rather  than  into  his  own  pockets, 
as  did  all  previous  Haitian  leaders.  The  people 
are  excited  about  participating  in  the  electoral 
process  and  look  forward  to  the  presidential 
elections  tentatively  scheduled  for  this  month. 

However,  our  conversations  with  the  steering 
committee  members  also  contained  signs  that 
we  should  temper  our  optimism  in  three  areas: 

•  Presidential  elections.  The  U.S.  almost 
surely  tried  to  influence  these  elections.  In 
spite  of  official  denials,  elements  of  the  U.S. 
government  have  tried  to  undermine  Aristide 
and  the  popular  movement  through  support  for 
his  opponents  and  their  elitist  parties  that 
represent  very  few  people. 

•  Departure  of  the  United  Nations  forces.  The 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  observer 
forces  will  leave  Haiti  in  February  1996.  Many 
people  believe  that  the  U.S.  invasion  force  was 
intentionally  lax  in  disarming  the  Haitian 
army.  While  the  army  was  disbanded,  many 
Haitian  militaries  were  allowed  to  keep  their 
guns.  An  army  source  told  us  that  the  army 
itself  estimates  that  180,000  guns  remain  in 
the  hands  of  ex-militaries  and  other  forces  of 
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Haiti:  signs  of  hope,  words  of  caution 


(continued        retrenchment.  It  will  become  clear  when  the 
from  page  7)      U.N.  forces  leave  whether  the  new  Haitian 
police  can  deal  with  such  powers. 

•  Privatization  of  Haitian  businesses.  World 
economic  institutions  such  as  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank,  with  the 
tacit  support  of  the  U.S.,  are  putting  enormous 
pressure  on  Haiti  to  transfer  government  in- 
dustry to  private  ownership.  As  one  Haitian 
put  it,  "With  privatization,  the  government  will 
lose  its  income  and  its  power,  the  elite  will  be 
in  power  again,  and  Haiti  will  suffer." 

But  on  the  other  hand,  he  continued,  "With- 
out privatization,  the  United  States  and  the 
IMF  will  cut  off  all  loans  and  aid,  and  Haiti  will 
suffer." 

Events  in  the  next  six  to  nine  months  will 
likely  establish  the  course  of  Haiti  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  It  sometimes  seems  that 


only  a  miracle  can  save  the  people  of  Haiti.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  prayer  is  faith  that  God  can 
rescue  Haiti. 

Concerned  Christians  can  give  visible  testi- 
mony to  that  faith  by  encouraging  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment to  change  its  policy  toward  Haiti.  We 
who  live  in  the  U.S.  can  support  organizations 
concerned  about  Haiti  and  urge  members  of 
Congress  and  the  Clinton  administration  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  privatization  and  cease 
all  efforts  to  undermine  the  lavalas  movement 
which  supports  Aristide's  reforms.  Concerned 
people  can  help  make  a  miracle  happen. 

J.  Denny  Weaver  has  visited  Haiti  three  times 
with  delegations  from  Christian  Peacemaker 
Teams.  He  is  chair  of  the  history  and  religion 
department  at  Bluffton  (Ohio)  College  where  he 
teaches  courses  in  theology  and  ethics. 


Where  we've  been,  where  we  might  be  headed 


(continued        tians  not  from  an  Anabaptist  tradition.  In 
from  page  4)     addition,  people  from  other  streams  of  Chris- 
tian history  have  ways  of  understanding  that 
can  challenge  and  enrich  our  faith. 

We  also  need  balance  in  our  attitudes  toward 
faith  and  practice.  Tolerance  is  desperately 
needed  in  our  brittle  society.  But  this  dare  not 
be  a  weak  tolerance  in  which  "anything  goes." 
We  need  a  tolerance  coupled  with  personal 
conviction  that  respects  the  integrity  of  other 
people's  convictions  and  faith.  We  can  likely  be 
more  tolerant  of  others  when  we  are  comfort- 
ably clear  about  our  own  convictions. 

Our  churches  need  leadership  that  points  a 
direction  without  dominating  people.  Can  we 
lead  without  unduly  controlling  one  another? 
Can  we  point  the  way  while  listening  to  others? 
A  balance  of  being  both  directive  and  receptive 
to  the  gifts  and  voices  of  others  must  charac- 
terize us  in  the  future. 

Balance  is  needed  with  regard  to  structures. 
These  are  necessary  for  the  future  of  the 
church.  But  structures  should  neither  be  ne- 
glected nor  unduly  protected.  Will  the  next 
generation  have  enough  memory  and  commit- 
ment to  care  for  structures?  Will  all  of  us  allow 
structures  to  adapt  to  a  new  environment? 

A  Mennonite  identity  is  needed  that  has  both 


"roots  and  wings."  It  is  urgent  that  we  value 
our  tradition  and  nurture  our  roots.  It  is  equal- 
ly important  that  we  move  into  the  future  in 
freedom  and  on  the  wings  of  faith,  confident 
that  God's  purposes  for  the  church  remain  large 
and  call  for  people  of  hope  and  courage.  A 
balance  of  roots  and  wings  is  needed  as  we 
approach  the  21st  century. 

Others  may  bring  a  different  analysis  to 
our  church  than  I  have  proposed.  I  offer 
these  perspectives  as  I  leave  my  work  as 
general  secretary  and  move  into  a  ministry  in 
one  of  our  area  conferences.  I  remain  hopeful 
that  the  Mennonite  Church  has  much  to  offer  to 
our  world.  I  pray  that  generations  of  young 
people  will  catch  the  vision  and  experience  a 
compelling  call  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  to 
be  part  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  May  the  Holy 
Spirit  enable  us  all  to  "grow  as  communities  of 
grace,  joy,  and  peace  so  that  healing  and  hope 
flow  through  us  to  the  world." 

James  Lapp,  now  of  Sellersville,  Pa.,  left  his 
post  as  general  secretary  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  in  November.  He  begins 
serving  as  conference  minister  for  Franconia 
Mennonite  Conference  in  February  1996. 
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Artist  keeps  'diary  of  feelings'  with  brush, 
paints  from  'gut'  rather  than  decision 


Elkhart,  Ind. — "I  don't  decide  what  to 
paint,"  says  artist  Chad  Friesen  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  as  if  answering  an  obvious 
question.  "It  comes.  It's  a  gut  feeling." 

That  "gut  feeling"  means  bright  colors 
slathered  thickly  onto  big  canvasses — 
the  bigger  the  better,  according  to  Frie- 
sen. It  means  lustrous  yellow  sunflow- 


ers, the  staring  and  wise  eyes  of  horses, 
and  dancing  women  in  liquid  dresses. 

It's  not  as  simple  as  it  may  sound. 
For  Friesen,  who  calls  his  artwork  a 
"diary  of  my  feelings,"  it's  actually  any- 
thing but  easy. 

Friesen  has  ataxia,  a  seizure  disor- 
der that  affects  his  motor  skills  and  re- 


Chad  Friesen's  artwork  is  on  display  through  February  at  the  People's  Place 
Gallery  in  Intercourse,  Pa.  Friesen  exhibits  his  work  with  the  help  of  God's  Eye  Art. 

'God's  Eye  Art'  markets  artwork,  provides  income 

Bag  Factory  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  numerous 
other  local  exhibits  and  private  showings 
in  Elkhart,  and  at  a  Mennonite  Brethren 
church  in  California.  Friesen's  paintings 


Elkhart,  Ind. — The  idea  for  God's 
Eye  Art,  the  corporation  that  markets 
Chad  Friesen's  art,  grew  out  of  South- 
side  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  six  years  ago  (see  above  story.) 

"There  was  a  growing  concern  about 
how  to  be  supportive  of  Chad,"  says 
Dean  Preheim-Bartel,  one  of  the  six 
members  of  the  God's  Eye  Art  board. 
"We  wanted  to  make  it  possible  for 
Chad  to  continue  painting." 

Preheim-Bartel  says  the  group  had  no 
illusions  of  creating  a  livelihood  for 
Friesen  but  wanted  to  provide  motiva- 
tion for  him  to  continue  painting.  Incor- 
porated as  a  for-profit  business,  the 
group  sold  $100  shares  to  congregation 
members,  family,  and  friends.  The  mon- 
ey generated  is  used  to  buy  frames, 
paints,  and  canvas,  to  organize  exhibits, 
and  to  produce  Christmas  and  greeting 
cards.  Friesen,  also  on  the  board,  re- 
ceives a  percentage  of  the  sales  that  still 
allows  him  to  receive  disability  benefits. 

With  the  help  of  God's  Eye  Art,  Frie- 
sen has  exhibited  his  work  at  the  Old 


are  on  display  through  February  at  the 
People's  Place  Gallery  in  Intercourse,  Pa. 

Cards  with  Friesen's  artwork  are 
probably  the  largest  segment  of  God's 
Eye  Art's  activities.  Members  of  the 
group  and  volunteers  from  Friesen's 
congregation  assemble  the  cards  by 
hand.  It's  a  labor-intensive  process,  to 
put  it  mildly.  This  year  they  met  every 
Thursday  night  from  June  to  October, 
making  6,000  cards. 

They  also  do  their  own  framing, 
which  Preheim-Bartel  says  can  be  diffi- 
cult. Sometimes  Friesen  paints  right  on 
the  matting  and  the  frame.  When  he 
doesn't,  however,  Preheim-Bartel  says 
the  framers  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
"contain"  Friesen's  painting. 

"We've  done  violation  to  some  of  his 
painting,"  says  Preheim-Bartel  with 
chagrin.  "His  paintings  are  bound- 
less."— Valerie  Weaver 


quires  use  of  a  wheelchair.  He  lies  on 
the  ground  to  paint,  steadying  his  left 
hand  with  his  right. 

Friesen  often  begins  at  the  bottom  of 
the  canvas  and  when  he  gets  as  far  as  he 
can  reach  without  smearing  the  paint 
with  his  arm,  simply  turns  the  canvas 
around  and  begins  to  paint  from  the  top. 

In  other  words,  he  often  paints  up- 
side-down. 

The  convulsions  began  when  he  was 
about  eight  years  old,  just  as  he  was 
beginning  to  paint.  Friesen's  family  was 
living  in  the  mountains  around  Beirut  at 
the  time,  where  his  parents  were  study- 
ing Arabic  to  help  them  in  their  work 
with  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

Using  the  canvas  as  palette.  "I  re- 
member him  begging  [for  paints],  and  I 
thought,  'This  will  never  work,' "  recalls 
his  mother,  Carol  Nickel. 

It's  true  that  painting  for  Friesen 
can  mean  splattered  color  on  the  walls, 
floor,  and  certainly  on  his  clothes.  He 
mixes  paints  right  on  his  canvas — 
making  it  his  palette,  in  effect. 

"He  knows  exactly  how  much  of  each 
paint  will  make  exactly  the  color  he 
wants,"  says  his  mother,  who  some- 
times helps  him  mix  the  paints. 

Friesen's  paintings  often  deal  with 
current  issues.  He  completed  a  paint- 
ing every  day  for  a  time  during  the  Gulf 
War — many  of  them  about  the  injus- 
tices he  felt  were  occurring.  In  his 
painting  "The  Color  of  Prejudice," 
Friesen  painted  a  white  man  whipping 
a  black  man. 

'Only  Chad  knows  the  depth, '  "The 
depth  of  a  lot  of  what  Chad  does  only 
Chad  knows,"  says  Dean  Preheim-Bartel, 
a  member  of  Friesen's  congregation  and 
of  God's  Eye  Art,  the  marketing  group  for 
Friesen's  art  (see  story  at  left).  The  name 
comes  from  the  God's  Eye  that  appears  in 
almost  all  of  Friesen's  paintings.  During 
his  five  years  in  the  Middle  East,  Friesen 
frequently  saw  the  symbol  of  God's 
protection  above  the  doors  of  Arab  peo- 
ple's homes  and  now  incorporates  it  into 
his  paintings.  He  says  that  children  love 
hunting  for  the  God's  Eye  at  exhibits. 

At  a  recent  exhibit,  an  80-year-old 
local  artist  of  some  acclaim  came  to  talk 
to  Friesen  about  his  work.  "I've  gotten  to 
the  point  that  I  paint  what  people  want 
to  see,"  the  old  man  told  Friesen.  "I  can 
tell  you  paint  from  the  inside." 

Responded  Friesen  simply,  "You 
could  do  it  if  you  tried." 

After  all,  it's  just  a  gut  feeling. 

— Valerie  Weaver 
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AROUVO  Zhe  QlOBe: 

#  Bosnia.  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  calls  for  Bosnian  refugee  kits 
in  August  and  is  overwhelmed  by  the  re- 
sponse. Some  1,000  refugee  kits  are  de- 
livered in  September.  The  presidents  of 
Bosnia,  Serbia,  and  Croatia  work  out  a 
peace  agreement  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
60,000  NATO  troops  are  deployed. 

#  Burundi.  Violence  continues  in 
Rwanda's  southern  neighbor.  MCC  sends 
three  "peace  presence"  volunteers  to  try 
to  defuse  tension  between  Tutsis  and 
Hutus.  MCC  helps  to  sponsor  a  confer- 
ence attended  by  more  than  1,000  people. 

#  Canada.  The  Canadian  govern- 
ment reduces  funding  to  MCC  Canada 
by  17  percent.  Quebec  remains  a  Cana- 
dian province  after  a  narrowly-defeated 
secession  vote  in  November. 

#  Chechnya.  MCC  donates  money 
and  food  to  refugees  in  the  former  Sovi- 
et Union. 

#  Honduras.  After  several  years  of 
protesting  forced  recruitment  by  the 
army,  the  Honduran  Mennonite 
Church  helps  to  eliminate  obligatory 
military  service. 

#  Ireland.  Mennonite  worker  Joe 
Campbell  helps  to  defuse  a  riot-in-the- 
making  in  Belfast.  President  Clinton 
makes  historic  visit  to  Belfast  as  nego- 
tiations between  the  British  and  Irish 
governments  progress. 

#  Rwanda.  MCC  focuses  efforts  on 
developing  reconciliation  and  healing 
initiatives  among  survivors  of  the  civil 


war  between  Tutsis  and  Hutus  that 
has  killed  one  million  people.  A  confer- 
ence of  church  leaders  from  both  ethnic 
groups  is  held  in  February.  Zaire  may 
evict  800,000  Rwandan  refugees. 

#  West  Bank.  Yitzak  Rabin  and 
Yasir  Arafat  sign  accord  bringing  self- 
rule  to  most  of  the  one  million  Pales- 
tinians in  the  West  Bank  in  October. 
Rabin  is  assassinated  by  a  Jewish  ex- 
tremist in  November.  Members  of 
Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  in  He- 
bron are  assaulted  by  Israeli  settlers. 

#  Zaire.  The  Ebola  virus  kills  some 
200  people.  MCC  responds  with  a 
$6,000  grant  to  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church  of  Zaire  efforts  to  pre- 
vent further  epidemics. 


Natural  disasters  prompt  unnatural  budget  crunch.  Hurricane  Marilyn 
causes  more  than  $1  billion  (U.S.)  in  damage  in  the  Caribbean  in  September. 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service's  response  to  numerous  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  and 
floods  result  in  financial  crisis.  MDS  issues  first-ever  year-end  appeal  for  funds. 


Packaging  up 
relief.  Virgil 
Sauder  (left), 
Alison  Lucabaugh, 
Don  Blosser,  and 
Megan  Ramer 
from  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College  pack 
materials  for 
refugee  kits  for  the 
former  Yugo- 
slavia. Mennonites 
across  North 
America  respond 
to  an  appeal  from 
Mennonite  Central 
Committee  to  col- 
lect and  pack 
items  for  the  kits. 


OD  OUR  OOORSCePS: 

#  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  ap- 
proves restructuring  process  as  a  result 
of  "Cana  Venture,"  a  series  of  church- 
wide  conversations. 

#  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
celebrates  its  75th  anniversary.  Fifteen 
Anabaptist  groups  support  the  relief 
and  development  agency. 

#  Debate  on  homosexuality  contin- 
ues. Three  conferences  set  time  frames 
for  congregations  to  decide  whether 
they  can  support  conference  positions 
on  homosexuality.  Twelve  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  congregations  publicly 
state  that  they  welcome  gay,  lesbian, 
and  bisexual  members. 

#  Virginia  Conference  holds  a  special 
session  on  whether  military  personnel 
can  become  members  of  Virginia  con- 
gregations. No  action  is  taken. 

#  Mennonite  Renewal  Services  and 
Empowered  Ministries,  the  umbrella 
organization  for  Mennonite  and  Breth- 
ren renewal  movements,  disband. 

#  Numerous  Mennonite-related 
institutions  lose  up  to  $2  million 
through  involvement  with  the  col- 
lapsed Foundation  for  New  Era  Philan- 
thropy. 

€>  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
records  100,000th  visit  to  its  World 
Wide  Web  site.  Individuals,  congrega- 
tions, and  church  agencies  become  in- 
creasingly functional  on  the  Internet 
and  World  Wide  Web. 

#  The  first  academic  conference  fo- 
cused solely  on  Anabaptist  women's 
history  is  held  at  Millersville  (Pa.)  Uni- 
versity in  June. 

#  "Restoring  Our  Sight,"  a  confer- 
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ence  on  racism,  is  held  in  Chicago  in 
March.  The  issue  surges  to  the  front  of 
national  attention,  partly  due  to  the  O.  J. 
Simpson  verdict  and  Million  Man  March 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

#  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  ends  a  $48- 
million-dollar  fund  drive. 

#  Enrollment  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
University  exceeds  1,200  students  for 
the  first  time  in  history.  Hesston  (Kan.) 
College  reports  largest  first-year 
enrollment  in  six  years. 

Beqrnomgs  add  enornqs: 

#  Gerald  Gerbrandt  is  named  interim 
president  of  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminary  for  the  1995-96  school  year. 
J.  Nelson  Kraybill  is  named  president. 

#  Ronald  Mathies  is  appointed 
executive  director  of  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  beginning  June  1996. 
He  replaces  John  A.  Lapp,  executive  di- 
rector since  1985. 

#  Dwight  McFadden  is  appointed 
moderator-elect  of  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

#  Lee  Snyder  resigns  as  dean  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  University  and  is 
appointed  president  of  Bluffton  (Ohio) 
College. 

#  George  R.  Stoltzfus  is  named  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  He  succeeds  James  M.  Lapp, 
who  stepped  down  on  Nov.  19  after 
twenty  years  on  the  General  Board. 
Miriam  F.  Book  serves  as  interim  gen- 
eral secretary  through  June  30,  1996. 

#  Victor  Stoltzfus  announces  retire- 
ment as  president  of  Goshen  College. 

%  Mark  Vincent  begins  as  director  of 
The  Giving  Project.  Lynn  Miller  finish- 
es his  work  as  "firstfruits  teacher"  for 
Vision  95. 


Baptism  by  ice.  Scott  Watkins  (middle)  is 
baptized  by  James  Carpenter  (right)  in 
Mver  Lake,  Alaska,  assisted  by  Ken  Landis. 
Men  nonite 
Board  of  Mis- 
sions supports 
Prince  of  Peace 
Mennonite 
Church  in  An- 
chorage as  a 
church  plant- 
ing effort. 
MBM  begins 
restructuring 
its  ministries 
this  year. 


#  Orville  L.  Yoder  is  appointed  chief 
executive  officer  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education  to  replace  Albert  J.  Meyer. 

#  Alta  Mae  Eby  Erb,  pioneer  in  Chris- 
tian education,  dies  in  January  at  the  age 
of  103.  She  taught  at  Goshen  and  Hesston 
Colleges  and  wrote  Sunday  school  curricu- 


And  the  ayes  have  it. 

Mem  bers  of  the  Church 
Relations  Committee  of  the 
General  Board  count  the 
ballots  at 
Wichita 
'95  that 
results  in 
the  Mennonite  Church 
approval  to  merge  with  the 
General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  Of  the 
267  delegates  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  196  vote 
"yes";  71  say  "no," passing 
the  vote  by  73.4  percent. 
GC  delegates  approve  the 
merger  recommendation 
by  92.9  percent  The 
newly-formed  Integration 
Committee  meets  for  the 
first  time  in  Chicago  in 
December,  recommending 
that  a  decision  about  the 
merger  of  The  Mennonite 
and  Gospel  Herald  be 
made  by  1997. 


lum  for  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

#  J.  C.  Wenger,  Mennonite  historian, 
scholar,  and  teacher,  dies  in  March  at 
the  age  of  84.  He  wrote  numerous  vol- 
umes of  Mennonite  history  and  taught 
at  Goshen  College  and  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary. 


UdfChtCA  '95 


The  13th  biennial  Mennonite 
Church  (MC)  assembly  and  47th  Gen- 
eral Conference  (GC)  triennial  ses- 
sions meets  together,  July  25-30,  in 
Wichita,  Kan. 

#  The  Mennonite  Church  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  decide  to  integrate.  A 
timetable  for  full  merger  will  be  set  in 
1997. 

#  The  MCs  and  GCs  adopt  a  new 
Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite 
Perspective. 

#  The  MCs  and  GCs  adopt  a  new 
vision  statement  entitled  Vision: 
Healing  and  Hope.  It  reads,  "God 
calls  us  to  be  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ  and,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  grow  as  communities  of 
grace,  joy,  and  peace,  so  that  God's 


healing  and  hope  flow  through  us  to 
the  world." 

#  Vision  95,  the  10-year  goals  the 
Mennonite  Church  set  in  the  areas  of 
renewal,  witness,  and  stewardship, 
concludes.  The  numerical  goals  for 
congregational  and  membership 
growth,  mission  work,  and  giving 
were  not  met. 

#  The  joint  youth  convention  at 
Wichita,  attended  by  4,375  young 
people,  is  the  largest  in  Mennonite 
history. 

#  Wichita  '95  volunteers  help 
Habitat  for  Humanity  and  Mennonite 
Housing  build  20  houses  in  a  week. 

#  The  Peace  Factory,  an  interac- 
tive peace  museum  that  tours  church- 
es, begins  at  Wichita  '95  as  an  inter- 
active exhibit. 
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Re-planting  Mkringo  church.  Bukiroba,  Tanzania 
(EMM) — Paul  Baru,  a  student  at  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary  East  Africa,  is  working  at  rebuilding  a  Mennon- 
ite church  in  Mkringo  that  died  out  20  years  ago.  A  year 
ago,  19  people  came  to  services  in  the  village  school;  this 
year  as  many  as  120  gather  for  worship.  He  and  his  wife 
Esther  take  their  two  sons,  Sospeter  (left)  and  Amos,  to 
church  by  bicycle. — Jewel  Showalter 


•  MCC  aids  victims  of  storms. 

A  series  of  three  typhoons  in 
the  Philippines  has  claimed 
hundreds  of  lives  and  driven 
1.2  million  people  from  their 
homes.  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  is  assisting  some 
800  families  by  supplying  food, 
blankets,  and  mats  valued  at 
$10,000  (U.S.).  MCC  funds 
will  also  provide  short-term  re- 
lief for  refugees  now  staying  at 
a  former  U.S.  air  base.  Some  of 
them  have  been  in  the  evacua- 
tion center  for  more  than  four 
years  since  Mt.  Pinatubo  erupt- 
ed. 

•  MBM  sells  property.  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  offi- 
cials closed  the  sale  of  the 
"1711  Center"  complex  to 
Elkhart  Housing  Project  on 
Nov.  21.  The  project  is  a  non- 
profit organization  that  seeks 
to  help  low-income  people 
achieve  home  ownership. 
MBM  sold  the  buildings  and 
land  for  $285,000  and  contin- 
ues to  carry  the  note  on  the 
complex's  mortgage  for  the 
partnership. 

•  Confession  available.  Con- 
fession of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite 
Perspective,  adopted  by  the 
delegates  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church 
and  Mennonite  Church  at 
Wichita  '95,  is  now  available 


from  Herald  Press.  In  addition 
to  the  24  articles  of  faith  are 
commentaries,  a  summary 
statement,  suggested  readings 
for  worship,  and  an  index  of 
Scriptures  cited  in  the  docu- 
ment. Copies  of  the  book  can 
be  obtained  from  Herald  Press 
at  800  245-7894. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Jose  Francisco  Borjas  and  Ger- 
ardo  Herrera  were  ordained 
as  associate  pastors  for  Iglesia 
de  Evangelio  Completo  Alfa  y 
Omega  Mennonite  Church, 
Hyattsville,  Md.,  on  Dec.  10, 
by  Jose  Ortiz  and  Paul  T. 
Yoder. 

James  Rhodes  was  ordained  as 
associate  pastor  of  Dayton 
(Va.)  Mennonite  Church  by 
Roman  Miller  on  Dec.  10. 

Millard  Sonifrank  was  ordained 
as  associate  pastor  of  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  Fulks 
Run,  Va.,  by  Roman  Miller  on 
Nov.  19. 

•  New  resources: 

Trees  of  the  Wood,  a  video  de- 
picting the  first  50  years  of 
Iowa  Mennonite  School  Histo- 
ry, is  available  from  the 
school.  Contact  IMS  at  319 
656-2073. 

1995-96  MCC  resource  catalog,  a 
free  guide  listing  more  than 
400  audiovisuals,  photo  ex- 
hibits, and  printed  materials, 


is  now  available  from  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee.  In- 
cludes a  children's  section. 
Contact  MCC,  PO  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501-0500;  phone 
717  859-1151. 

•  Job  openings: 

Communications  director,  Lo- 
cust Grove  Mennonite  School, 
Smoketown,  Pa.  The  part- 
time  development  team  posi- 
tion includes  writing  jobs  and 
is  open  in  January.  Contact 
principal  Dave  Helmus  at 
2257  Old  Philadelphia  Pike, 
Smoketown,  PA  17576;  phone 
717  394-7107. 

Development  director,  Indian 
Creek  Foundation,  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.  Requirements  in- 
clude 5-year  proven  track 
record  in  annual  programs, 
deferred  giving  plans,  and  in- 
novative community  partner- 
ships. Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Hu- 
man Resource  Department, 
Indian  Creek  Foundation,  PO 
Box  225,  Harleysville,  PA 
19438. 

H\ 'AC ' -Plumbing  supervisor, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.  Respon- 
sibilities include  operating 
and  maintaining  heating,  air 
conditioning,  and  ventilating 
systems,  promoting  energy 
conservation,  overseeing  re- 
frigeration units,  and  su- 
pervising plumbing  systems. 
High  school  diploma  required, 
two  years  technical  training 
and  10  years  HVAC  and  com- 
mercial experience  preferred. 
Apply  by  Jan.  31,  1996.  Con- 
tact Human  Resources  Office 
at  540  432-4108. 

President,  Canadian  Mennonite 
Bible  College,  Winnipeg, 
Man.  Responsible  for  general 
administration  of  all  aspects 
of  college.  Doctorate  in  a 
teaching  area  of  the  college 
and  graduate-level  training 
in  theology  preferred.  Begins 
July  1,  1997.  Send  applica- 
tion, resume,  and  letters  of 
nomination  by  Feb.  29,  1996, 
to  David  Brubacher,  presi- 
dential selection  committee 
chair,  Box  305  Vineland,  ON 
LOR  2C0. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Barrville,  Reedsville,  Pa.: 

Vergie  Mitchell  and  Dawn 
Peachey. 
Bonneyville,  Bristol,  Ind.: 

Peg  Miller,  Scott  Miller, 
Ralph  Miller,  Lila  Miller, 
Bryan  Cripe,  Lester  Miller, 
Tammy  Miller,  Merle  Holsop- 
ple,  Mary  Jo  Holsopple, 
Rachel  Leichty  Eby,  Kurt 


Eby,  Rachel  Nussbaum  Eby, 
and  Rick  Eby. 
Community  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship, Moorefield,  Ont.: 

Amy  O'Brien  and  Mark  Ba- 
boolal. 

Franconia,  Pa.:  Phil  Alderfer, 
Judy  Alderfer,  Bryan  Cassel, 
Kelly  Derstine,  Shannon 
Housel,  Brian  Kaercher,  Jill 
Kaercher,  David  Kratz,  Jamy 
Landis,  Matthew  Landis, 
Mindi  Landis,  Troy  Landis, 
Janelle  Leatherman,  Jenifer 
Meighan,  Glen  Miller,  Linda 
Miller,  John  Rittenhouse, 
Kate  Paine,  Dan  Wile,  and 
Kristi  Wile. 

Hopedale,  111.:  Michael 
Knowles,  June  Knowles,  Re- 
bekah  Knowles,  David 
Knowles,  and  Katherine 
Knowles. 

Kidron,  Ohio:  Mark  Amstutz, 
Jay  Chupp,  Julie  Geiser,  Tina 
Gerber,  Chuck  Gilbertson, 
Roscoe  Lehman,  Pete  Sutter, 
Rita  Sutter,  Chris  Sutter,  Je- 
remy Sutter,  and  Mark  Sut- 
ter. 

Lee  Heights  Community, 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Jesse  Grif- 
fin, Jr.,  Isaac  Maurice  Moore, 
Michelle  Rogers,  Vera  Spear- 
man, Katie  Spearman,  Mar- 
garet Turner,  and  Erica  Jade 
Lynn  Weston. 

Mennonite  Church  of 
Scottdale,  Pa.:  Andrew 
Hurst,  Michael  Butti,  and 
Rachel  Sprunger. 

Orrville,  Ohio:  Jeff  Fisher. 

Salem,  Elida,  Ohio:  Fred  and 
Tami  Augsburger. 

Williamsburg,  Va.:  Juan 
Adorno,  Jr.,  and  Isaac  Adorno. 


BIRTHS 


Becker,  Karen  and  Dale,  Hyde 
Park,  N.Y.,  Susanna  Mary 
(second  child),  Dec.  1. 

Chupp,  Janice  Thoman  and 
Edwin,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Lane 
Richard  (second  child),  Aug. 
21. 

Craig,  Felicia  Creppel  and 
David,  Perkinston,  Miss., 
Lauren  Sarah  Ellen  (third 
child),  Nov.  14. 

Frame,  Angie  Hess  and  Ken- 
neth, Pottstown,  Pa.,  Jacob 
William  (first  child),  Dec.  3. 

Gingerich,  Karen  Schnarr  and 
Brad,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Melanie 
Anne  (second  child),  Nov.  7. 

Good,  Sherry  Kronk  and  Jeff, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Logan 
Nicholas  (fourth  child),  Nov. 
30. 

Martin,  Sheryl  Sensenig  and 
Steve,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Sara 
Hannah  (first  child),  Oct.  18. 

Miller,  Tammy  Reigsecker  and 
Lester,  Bristol,  Ind.,  Janay 
Nicole  (first  child),  Oct.  16. 
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Musselman,  Mary  Bingeman 
and  Thomas,  St.  Agatha,  Ont., 
Daniel  Jonas  (third  child), 
Nov.  15. 

Nafziger,  Rosie  Plank  and 
Brent,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Riley 
Nicole  (first  child),  Nov.  30. 

Reusser,  Mila  Taves  and  Mark, 
Ailsa  Craig,  Ont.,  Jacob  Ben- 
jamin Snyder  (third  child), 
Oct.  22. 

Yoder,  Cathy  Cosby  and  Mike, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Megan 
Marie  (second  child),  Dec.  4. 


MARRIAGES 

Ashby-Schrock:  Stacy  Ashby 
(United  Methodist),  and  Dar- 
ren Schrock,  Buhler,  Kan. 
(South  Hutchinson),  Oct.  7,  by 
Howard  Wagler. 
Castner-Schmucker:  Ray- 
mond Castner,  North  Olm- 
sted, Ohio  (Methodist),  and 
Julie  Schmucker,  Louisville, 
Ohio  (Beech),  Nov.  25,  by  Dan 
and  Rose  Graber. 
Guengerich-Keating:  Janel 
Guengerich,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Harrisonburg),  and  Thomas 
Keating,  Louisa,  Va.  (Baptist), 
Oct.  14,  by  Steve  Yoder. 
Hood-Kelley:  Terry  Hood,  Pax- 
ton,  111.  (Lutheran),  and  Eva 
Jane  Kelley,  Gibson  City,  111. 
(East  Bend),  Dec.  2,  by  James 
E.  Horsch. 
Hostetler-Reid:  Robert  Hostet- 
ler,  West  Liberty,  Ohio  (South 
Union),  and  Frieda  Reid, 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio  (United 
Methodist),  Nov.  25. 
Miller-Peachey:  Marty  Miller, 
Belleville,  Pa.  (Allensville), 
and    Leon    Jay  Peachey, 
Belleville,  Pa.  (Locust  Grove), 
Nov.  18,  by  Philip  Barr  and 
Max  Zook. 
Miller-Piper:  Sarah  Miller, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  (Harlan 
Mennonite  Fellowship),  and 
Michael  Piper,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  (Zion),  Aug.  5,  by  Steve 
Thomas. 


DEATHS 


Beachy,  Alice  Weaver,  65 

Sarasota,  Fla.  Born:  Feb.  10, 
1930,  Annville,  Pa.,  to  Mar 
tin    and    Verda  Garber 
Weaver.  Died:  Nov.  18,  1995, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  Survivors 
husband:  Ezra  P.  Beachy; 
children:  Rosene  Eby,  Jo 
anne  Hasenick,  Linford  D. 
David  A.;  brothers  and  sis 
ters:  Marlin  P.,  John  D.,  and 
Richard  L.  Weaver,  Helen  E. 
Showalter,  Ruth  Stoltzfus;  4 
grandchildren.  Funeral:  Nov. 
21,  Bahia  Vista  Mennonite 
Church,  by  A.  Don  Augsburg 


er.  Burial:  Palms  Memorial 
Park. 

Bender,  Bena,  94,  Tavistock, 
Ont.  Born:  Oct.  17,  1901,  to 
Joseph  R.  and  Bena  Zehr 
Bender.  Died:  Nov.  30,  1995, 
Tavistock,  Ont.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Dec.  2,  East  Zorra 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Orland 
Gingerich. 

Bontrager,  Fannie  Miller,  94, 
Kokomo,  Ind.  Born:  Nov.  4, 
1901,  Arthur,  111.,  to  Simeon 
F.  and  Susan  D.  Helmuth 
Miller.  Died:  Nov.  22,  1995, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  of  heart  failure. 
Survivors — children:  Celesta 
Miller,  Clara  Keim,  Martha 
Sommers,  Al,  Lloyd,  Emery; 
23  grandchildren,  48  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Levi  C.  Bontrager  (hus- 
band) and  Ruby  Hershberger 
(daughter).  Funeral:  Nov.  25, 
Howard-Miami  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Lee  Miller  and 
Lloyd  L.  Miller.  Burial: 
Christner  Cemetery. 

Detweiler,  Beatrice  Moyer, 
91,  Hatfield,  Pa.  Born:  July 
14,  1904,  Bodines,  Pa.,  to 
William  H.  and  Mary  Moyer. 
Died:  Nov.  27,  1995,  Hatfield, 
Pa.  Survivors — children: 
Mary  Lois  Miller,  Emily 
Lantz,  Richard  Lambert; 
brothers:  W.  Paul  and  Mark 
E.  Moyer;  11  grandchildren, 
20  great-grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  F.  Millard  De- 
tweiler (husband)  and  Anne 
Williams  (daughter).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Dec.  1,  Doyles- 
town  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Duane  Bishop  and  Toshi  Im- 
chen. 

Feikert,  Sarah  Miller,  88, 

Harmon,  Ohio.  Born:  March 
19,  1907,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  to 
Harvey  and  Annie  Miller. 
Died:  Nov.  22,  1995,  Harmon, 
Ohio.  Survivors — stepdaugh- 
ter: Mary  Jane  Scheufler;  2 
stepgrandchildren,  2  step- 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Carl  Feikert  (sec- 
ond husband)  and  Woodrow 
Silvea  (first  husband).  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Nov.  25,  Longe- 
necker  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Melvin  Leidig. 

Garrison,  Michael  Joseph, 
Born:  Nov.  21,  1995,  Syra 
cuse,  N.Y.,  to  Wendell  and 
Bernadette  Wahl  Garrison. 
Died:  Nov.  21,  1995.  Sur 
vivors — parents;  brother 
Wyatt;  grandparents:  Donald 
and  Bernice  Wahl,  Mary  Jane 
Zehr  and  Cleveland  Garrison, 
Jr.;  great-grandparents:  Eliz 
abeth  Wahl,  Mildred  Zehr 
Caroline  and  Cleveland  Garri 
son,  Sr.  Burial:  Nov.  26, 
Croghan  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery, by  Titus  Mast. 

Hershey,  Grace  D.,  95,  Lititz 
Pa.  Born:  Dec.  6,  1899,  Salis 


bury  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Ira  L.  and 
Sarah  R.  Kreider  Hershey. 
Died:  Nov.  30,  1995,  Lititz, 
Pa.  Survivors — children:  Mar- 
vin E.,  Nora  Lefever,  Marian 
Hanna,  Thelma  White,  Ruth 
Clark,  Evelyn  Harnish;  25 
grandchildren,  52  great- 
grandchildren, 8  great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  H.  Rine  Hershey  (hus- 
band). Congregational  mem- 
bership: Forest  Hills  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral:  Dec.  4, 
Landis  Homes  Bethany  West 
Chapel,  by  J.  Lester  Graybill 
and  Donald  W.  Good.  Burial: 
Hershey  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Jantzi,  Veronica,  77,  Kitchener, 
Ont.  Born:  Feb.  7,  1918,  Welles- 
ley  Twp.,  Ont.,  to  Michael  and 
Barbara  Gerber  Jantzi.  Died: 
Nov.  30,  1995,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
Survivors — brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Chris,  Valentine,  Annie, 
Christina  Erb.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Dec.  4,  First  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Rudy  Baergen  and 
Brice  Balmer. 

Kauffman,  Katie  Keim,  80, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Oct.  25, 
1915,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  to  Abe 
and  Susan  Troyer  Keim. 
Died:  Nov.  27,  1995,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Survivors — children: 
Phyllis  C.  Kurtz,  Lila  Miller, 
Mary  K.  Hershberger;  broth- 
er and  sisters:  Ray  Keim, 
Elsie  Troyer,  Susie  Sommers, 
Ellen  Lukeman;  5  grandchil- 
dren, one  great-grandchild. 
Predeceased  by:  M.  John 
Kauffman  (husband).  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Dec.  1,  Pleas- 
ant View  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Ron  Diener  and  John 
Troyer. 

Leidig,  Wilbur  Wayne,  Sr., 

73,  Midland,  Mich.  Born:  Jan. 
18,  1921,  North  Star,  Mich.,  to 
Reuben  and  Emily  Teuscher 
Leidig.  Died:  Nov.  23,  1995, 
Midland,  Mich.,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — wife:  Ruth  Kindy 
Leidig;  children:  Wilbur,  Jr., 
Paul,  Grace  Heatwole,  Naomi 
Litweiler,  Mary  Davis,  Dar- 
lene  Beya,  Kristine  Christ- 
ophel,  Lynda  Strife;  brother 
and  sisters:  Melvin,  Gladys 
Ropp,  Bernice,  Hazel  Yoder; 
20  grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Olive  Kindy  Leidig 
(first  wife)  and  Violet  (daugh 
ter).  Funeral:  Nov.  27,  Mid 
land  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Donald      Stoll.  Burial 
Poseyville  Cemetery. 
Myers,  Ivan  Harold,  88 
Saegertown,  Pa.  Born:  Sept 
13,  1907,  Titusville,  Pa.,  to 
John  J.  and  Cynthia  Grace 
Frost  Myers.  Died:  Nov.  18, 
1995,  Saegertown,  Pa.,  of 
heart  failure.  Survivors — 
sons:  Herman,  Robert,  John 
Arthur,  Walter,  Daniel,  Ken 


neth;  29  grandchildren,  49 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Lillian  Frances 
Baylie  Myers  (second  wife) 
and  Dorothy  Sterns  Myers 
(first  wife).  Congregational 
membership:  First  Mennon- 
ite Church.  Funeral  and  bur- 
ial:  Nov.   21,  Sunnyside 
Mennonite     Church,  by 
Arthur  Hunsberger  and  Her- 
man Myers. 
Shaffer,  Katie  E.  Thomas,  85, 
Boswell,  Pa.  Born:  July  12, 
1910,  Somerset  County,  Pa., 
to   Nelson   and   Ellen  R. 
Thomas.  Died:  Nov.  19,  1995, 
Boswell,  Pa.,  of  cardiac  arrest. 
Survivors — stepchildren: 
John     Shaffer,  Dorothy 
Schmucker,  Loretta  Showal- 
ter; 9  grandchildren,  3  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Robert  R.  Shaffer  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
Nov.  22,  Thomas  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Homer  Schrock 
and  Don  Spiegle. 
Shearer,  John  William,  Sr., 
63,  Telford,  Pa.  Born:  Sept. 
23,  1932,  North  Wales,  Pa.,  to 
Henry  R.  and  Lillie  Robins 
Shearer.  Died:  Nov.  27,  1995, 
Sellersville,  Pa.  Survivors — 
wife:  Evelyn  M.  Nice  Shearer; 
children:  John  W.,  Jr.,  Karen 
Marie  Simmons,  Lori  Beth 
Wyckoff;  brothers  and  sister: 
Edwin,  Donald,  C.  Thomas, 
Patrick,  Lillie  Wampole;  8 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Dec.  2.  Franconia 
Mennonite  Meetinghouse,  by 
Steven  E.  Landis,  John  M. 
Ehst,  and  Floyd  M.  Hackman. 
Stutzman,  Fannie  Yoder,  77, 
Kidron,  Ohio.  Born:  Dec.  21, 
1917,  Arthur,  111.,  to  Edward 
and  Annie  Gingerich  Yoder. 
Died:  Nov.  25,  1995,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  of  a  stroke.  Survivors — 
children:  Martha  Ann  Miller, 
Elmina  Lee,  Marilyn  Shetler, 
Mervin,  Nancy  Kinney,  Anita 
Hostetler;    sisters:  Katie 
Showalter,  Cora  Schrock, 
Martha  Yutzy,  Susan  Eash, 
Mary  Kauffman:  20  grand- 
children, 11  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Harvey 
Stutzman  (husband)and  Alma 
Arlene  (daughter).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Nov.  28,  Sunny- 
side  Conservative  Mennonite 
Church  by  Jake  Graber. 
Weaver,  Danny,   72,  Tubac, 
Ariz.  Born:  Nov.  19,  1923. 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  to  Eli 
and  Sally  Weaver.  Died:  Nov. 
29,  1995,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  of  a 
heart  attack.  Survivors — wife 
Dorothy  Gerber  Weaver;  chil- 
dren: Pamela  Weaver,  Brenda 
Botkin,  Ron;  sister:  Katie 
Hochstetler;  one  grandchild 
Funeral  and  burial:  Walnut 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Ross  A.  Miller. 
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who  are  being  saved,  5:30,6 
Physically  handicapped 

I  am  a  man  who  has  known  affliction, 
5:23,6 

Pluralism  (social  sciences) — 
United  States 

Christian  peacemaking  in  the  culture 
wars,  3:28,1 
Poetry 

Gethsemane,  4:4,7 

Lightly  averse,  or  enough  of  too  much! 

(perspective),  9:5,8 
Mennonites,  1:17,5 
Plow  Creek,  5:23,7 
Sarah,  5:23,6 
Stop  all  the  clocks,  3:21,8 
Politicians 

Can  repentance  and 
politics  mix?  (per- 
spective), 6:13,8 
Population  growth 
Is  global  population 
growth  really  a  problem? 
7:11,8 
Pornography 

Some  things  we  just  don't  talk  about, 
1:10,1 
Poverty 

For  richer,  for  poorer,  12:5,1 
Prayer 

Lord,  have  mercy;  Christ,  have  mercy 
(editorial),  3:21,16 
Preaching 

God's  love  comes  by  motorcycle,  9:26,8 
Presence  of  God 

Sound  of  sheer  silence  (editorial),  7:25,16 
Prodigal  son  (parable) 

Coming  home  at  Lent,  3:28,8 
Public  prayer 

For  praying  out  loud,  9:12,5 
Public  worship 

It  helps  when  you  know  other  people  are 
reading  too,  2:21,1 

It's  been  a  stressful  week  (editorial), 
3:7,20 

Nor  have  we  had  a  typical  Sunday  (edito- 
rial), 3:7,20 

Quebec 

Quebec:  between  the  ROC  and  a  hard 
place  (perspective),  12:5,10 
Race  relations — Mennonites 

Becoming  a  people  against  racism  (edito- 
rial), 3:28,16 
Must  I  always  feel  like  an  outsider?  5:2,7 
Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done, 
8:29,1 
Racism 

Butter  sandwiches,  train  rides,  and  affir- 
mative action,  10:31,6 

How  will  we  know  when  we  are  no  longer 
racist?  (editorial),  9:5,16 
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It's  that  race  issue.  Again,  (editorial), 
10:31,16 

Love  must  show  itself  in  action,  10:31,1 
Reading 

Books — especially  religious  ones — are 
here  to  stay,  7:25,6 
Refugees 

Maybe  it's  okay  the  media  lost  interest  in 
Rwanda  (perspective),  1:24,8 
Repentance 

Can  repentance  and  politics  mix?  (per- 
spective), 6:13,8 

You  too  must  repent — as  individuals  and 
as  congregations,  3:14,6 
Resurrection 

Birds  without  heads  and  the  bees  with  no 
sting,  4:4,1 

Easter  joy  and  the  bulldozers  of  death, 
4:18,1 

Faith  has  ten  thousand  several  doors  for 
us  to  make  our  entrances,  4:11,1 

Hallelujah!  The  new  age  has  dawned! 
4:18,6 

One  day  we  shall  shine  as  the  sun,  8:1,6 
Resurrection  truth  according  to  Matthew, 
4:25,1 

So  that  we  too  can  be  people  of  burning 
hearts,  4:25,6 
Rich  fool  (parable) 

Certain  preacher  stood  up  to  preach, 
2:14,8 
Rwanda 

Maybe  it's  okay  the  media  lost  interest  in 
Rwanda  (perspective),  1:24,8 

Salvation 

Regard  the  patience  of  the  Lord  as  salva- 
tion, 10:10,6 

Salvation  is  God's  first-strike  strategy, 
7:18,8 

With  grace  as  the  lead,  God  has  an  un- 
quenchable appetite  to  redeem,  1:17,1 
Samson  (biblical  character) 

Samson,  1:17,6 
Self-help  groups 

Supporting  each  other  in  singleness,  ser- 
vice, and  counterculture  values,  1:10,6 
Sex  addiction 
Now  is  the  time  for  men  to  start  talking 

(editorial),  1:10,16 
Some  things  we  just  don't  talk  about, 
1:10,1 
Shame 

Her  hair  was  down  and  her  shame  was 
confirmed,  1:31,1 
Sick,  care  of 

My  husband  has  Alzheimer's  disease,  1:24,1 
Silence 

Sound  of  sheer  silence  (editorial),  7:25,16 
Sin 

In  your  anger  do  not  sin,  10:31,5 
Sin — biblical  teaching 

Sin  is  unnatural;  we  were  created  to  fel- 
lowship with  God,  7:11,1 
Single  persons 

Family,  singleness,  and  marriage,  10:10,1 
Social  justice 
Working  for  peace  and  justice  in  the  pro- 
phetic tradition,  3:7,1 
Spiritual  life 

I  am  a  man  who  has  known  affliction, 
5:23,6 

Open  letter  to  my  daughter  to  consider 
the  journey,  1:3,6 
Spirituality 

Balancing  our  doing  with  our  being,  7:25,1 
Suffering 

Easter  joy  and  the  bulldozers  of  death,  4:18,1 


Sunday 

It's  been  a  stressful  week 

(editorial),  3:7,20 
Nor  have  we  had  a  typical 

Sunday  (editorial), 

3:7,20 

Why  is  it  we  still  look  churchy?  1:31,3 

Talents  (parable) 

Jesus  bowls  a  googly,  5:16,6 
Thanksgiving 

Why  not  enchiladas  and  pizza,  cashew 
chicken  and  pumpkin  pie?  11:21,8 
Tithing 

Top  10  signs  that  you  are  not  getting  the 
hang  of  tithing,  7:25,8 

Unemployment 

'And  just  what  is  it  that  you  do?'  12:19,7 
United  Nations 

Some  aspects  of  the  UN  we  can  support 
(perspective),  1:3,8 
United  States — social  conditions 

When  things  are  going  to  the  dogs  (edito- 
rial), 9:19,16 
Unity  and  plurality 

What  is  it  about  which  we  really  dis- 
agree? (editorial),  11:7,16 

Vietnamese  conflict,  1961-1975 

Tax  returns  in  North  America,  spring 
planting  in  Laos  (perspective),  5:23,10 

How  do  we  respond  to  McNamara's  con- 
fession? 5:16,8 
Violence 

Samson,  1:17,6 

Whether  one  hundred  days  or  fifty  years 
(perspective),  8:1,10 

War  taxes 

Tax  returns  in  North  America,  spring 
planting  in  Laos  (perspective),  5:23.10 
War 

Peacemaking  is  the  ministry  of  renaming, 
3:7,8 

Wealth — biblical  teaching 

Both  the  ruler  and  the  fool  were  rich,  7:18,1 
Certain  preacher  stood  up  to  preach,  2:14,8 

Wit  and  humor 

Laughing  our  way  to  humility,  3:7,1 
Top  ten  unacknowledged  reasons  why 
Mennonites  don't  join  the  army,  3:7,3 

WMSC 

Sewing  circle  kids  in  the  church,  2:21,3 

Sisterhood  is  a  painful,  joyful,  powerful, 
and  enduring  affiliation,  5:9,1 
Women  in  ministry 

Sisterhood  is  a  painful,  joyful,  powerful, 
and  enduring  affiliation,  5:9,1 

Supporting  each  other  in  singleness,  ser- 
vice, and  counterculture  values,  1:10,6 
Women  in  the  Bible 

Her  hair  was  down  and  her  shame  was 
confirmed,  1:31,1 

Resurrection  truth  according  to  Matthew, 
4:25,1 

Women — religious  life 

Supporting  each  other  in  singleness, 
service,  and  counterculture  values, 
1:10,6 
Worship 

For  praying  out  loud,  9:12,5 

This  subject  index  was  prepared  by  David 
Alleman,  reference  and  serials  librarian  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  University,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  It  is  based  on  the  U.  S.  Library  of 
Congress  indexing  system. 
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God  serif  its  an  apostle 

(and  one  who  could  sing!) 


"Sometimes  as  a  pastor,  I  feel  as  if  our  con- 
gregation does  not  need  any  more  resources  to 
evaluate,  programs  to  consider,  goals  to  work 
at,  or  issues  to  study.  ...  I  wish  the  church 
would  send  us  an  'apostle'  rather  than  a  booklet 
to  read  or  an  article  to  study." 

Those  words  appeared  in  the  Dec.  10,  1974, 
issue  of  Gospel  Herald.  The  writer  was  James 
M.  Lapp,  then  pastor  of  the  Albany  Mennonite 
Church  in  Albany,  Ore. 

Whether  it  was  not  God's  will,  or  the  church 
failed  to  follow  if  it  was,  Jim  Lapp's  vision  for 
itinerate  "apostles"  to  visit  congregations  for 
extended  periods  to  give  spiritual  insight  and  to 
help  work  at  problems  never  got  implemented. 
Instead,  in  less  than  a  year  from  when  the 
essay  was  written,  its  writer  was  tapped  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Mennonite  Church's 
General  Board.  Eventually  he  was  elected 
moderator  (1985-87)  and  then  hired  as  the 
board's  general  secretary  (1987-95). 

For  this,  the  last  issue  of  1995,  Gospel  Herald 
asked  Jim  to  reflect  on  his  years  with  the 
board,  now  that  he's  left  (as  of  Nov.  19)  to  be- 
come conference  minister  for  Franconia  Con- 
ference (as  of  Feb.  1,  1996).  The  list  of  activities 
and  changes  Jim  outlines  is  impressive  (see 
page  1).  They  are  obviously  not  his  alone,  but  it 
was  under  his  gentle  nudging  and  sometimes 
persistent  prodding  that  the  church  adopted  a 
new  confession  of  faith,  found  a  vision  state- 
ment for  the  21st  century,  and  decided  to  merge 
with  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church. 

It  was  also  under  Jim's  leadership  that  the 
General  Board  came  into  its  own.  Ten  years 
ago,  few  of  us  knew  much  about  this  group. 
Today  people  are  clamoring  to  get  on  the 
board's  agenda — almost  as  if  to  be  recognized 
by  the  General  Board  is  to  become  part  of  the 
fabric  of  what  makes  the  Mennonite  Church. 

How  Jim  changed  the  board  is  also  illustrat- 
ed by  its  finances.  When  he  was  elected  in  1975 
to  represent  what  was  then  Region  II,  General 
Board  had  a  $100,000  deficit.  Twenty  years 
later  Jim  leaves  the  board  with  an  $81,000  sur- 
plus. 

But  perhaps  his  greatest  gift  to  the  board  and 
the  church  has  been  Jim's  ability  to  synthesize 
information  and  find  a  way  through  what 


seems  like  an  impasse.  Give  Jim  an  hour  or  two 
when  that  happens,  and  he  will  come  back  with 
a  written  document:  five  or  six  points  summa- 
rizing the  situation,  three  or  four  options  for 
moving  ahead.  Often  that  provides  the  insight 
needed  to  move  on. 

As  the  church's  chief  executive  officer,  Jim 
Lapp  came  to  own  the  power  he  had.  "Suddenly 
I  learned  I  could  not  glibly  say  that  nothing  can 
be  done  about  problems  in  the  church,"  he 
writes  in  this  issue.  He  especially  wanted  to 
share  that  power  with  those  he  perceived  to  be 
powerless,  and  he  worked  hard  to  bring  women 
and  the  members  of  various  ethnic  and  racial 
groups  into  Mennonite  Church  leadership  posi- 
tions. 

The  relationship  between  the  church's  CEO 
and  the  editor  of  its  periodical  can  be  tricky  at 
best.  Jim  wouldn't  always  have  chosen  to  print 
what  I  chose  to  print — sometimes  not  in  the 
way  I  chose  to  print  it.  Usually  I  knew  when 
that  happened.  As  general  secretary,  Jim  was 
forthright,  and  Jim  was  direct.  That  didn't  keep 
our  friendship  from  growing,  however,  as  our 
paths  overlapped  in  the  church. 

When  Jim  Lapp's  "apostle"  idea  was  first 
published  in  Gospel  Herald,  it  gener- 
ated considerable  response — and  still 
gets  referred  to  today.  One  who  wrote  a  letter 
to  "Readers  Say"  (Dec.  31,  1974)  was  John  Otto 
of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  "Right  on,  James  Lapp!" 
he  said.  Then  he  continued:  "I  occasionally  hear 
the  question  asked  at  churchwide  gatherings, 
'Where  is  our  present-day  "Daniel  Kauffman"  or 
"H.  S.  Bender"?'  .  .  .  We  are  looking  for  ...  a 
person  with  charisma.  Therein  lies  the  prob- 
lem. No  one  claims  to  have  this  charisma;  if  he 
did,  we  would  have  his  head  examined." 

Certainly  Jim  didn't.  And  he  would  be  the 
last  to  claim  to  stand  beside  Mennonite  Church 
leaders  from  the  past  like  Kauffman  and  Bend- 
er. We  who  have  benefited  from  his  leadership 
must  make  that  claim  for  him. 

"Yes,  papers,  letters,  ideas,  and  tapes  are 
helpful,"  Otto  continued  in  his  letter.  "But  send 
us  an  apostle — one  who  sings,  for  starters!"  As 
anyone  knows  who  has  shared  a  hymnbook 
with  him  during  a  worship  service,  Jim  Lapp 
got  that  part  right  too. — jlp 
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